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j MUHDISEOUS EXTEEMES. a similar paasivencss, in similar cases, is 

I . actually becoming a part of the national 

I Our title may suggest a reference in the character, brave and generous though it is 'l 
j reader’s mind, to tliose much maligned For, we assume that few can stop short at 
persons, the ticket-of-leave men, who at the Parliament Street example, and corn- 
present favour the metropolis with more of forlahly tick it off as a Phenomenon, who 
their exemplary husiness-trausactions than is read with the least attention the reports of 
appreciated with becoming gratitude by an the Police Courts and of the Criminal Trials: 
ungrateful public. It is not intended, how- in which records, the same ugly feature is 
evci', to have that sigjniGcaiice. We have constantly observable, 
over and over again in these pages dwelt We have made bold to question our own 
upon the consequences to 'which a jn-epos- mind on this painful subject, and we find the 
terous encouraging and rewarding of prison answer plainly, in two murdorons extremes— 
hypocrisy, were inevitably leading. Whether in two wrestings of things good in themselves, 
they have ensued in sudlcient abundance to unnatural and ridiculous proportions, 
(being met by a corresponding decrease of Extreme the first: 

efficiency in the Police), and whether the It has been, for many years, a misfortune 

issuing ot an Order in Council, any time of the English People to bo, by those in 
witiiiu the last six mouths, for the iucareera- authority, lioth over-disparaged and over- 
lion and severe ]>unishmeut of convicted praised. The.dispai'agemeiit has grown out 
ollcndcrs enlarged upon commuted sentences, of mere arrogance and igiioi'ance; the praise, 
unable to sliow that they were honestly em- out of a grouudless fear of the people, and a 
ployed, would have been as good a symptom timid desire to keep them well m hand, 
as the Income Tax of our really living under A due respect for the Law is the basis of 

a Government; all our readers can judge for social existence. Without it, we come to the 

Honorable Preston S. Brooks, I^usas, and 
.Hie Murilerous Extremes to which we those two shining constellations among the 
will, in very few words, entreat serious atten- bright Stars of B’reedom, known by the names 
tioi), appeal-to us to have a remarkable beai-iiig of Bowie-knife and llevolver. But, have none 
on, and to be forcibly illustrated in, the Par- of us Englishmen heard this tuneful fiddle 
Iiament Street Murder; than which an out- with one string played upon, until our souls 
rage more barbarous in itself, or more dis- have sickened of it? From the Bench, from 
graceful to the country, has not been com- the Bar, from the Pulpit, from the Platfoi-m, 
uiiUed lu England within a hundred years. from the Floor of tho House of Commous, 
The only circumstances in this act of from all the thousand fountain-heads of bore- 
brutahty which our present object requu-es dom, have none of us been badgered and 
iis to revive, are, that it was committed in a baited with an Englishman’s respect for the 
.public shop (made the more public by being Law, until, in the singular jihraseology of 
extraordinai-uy small, and nearly all window), Mr. Morier’s Persian hero, our faces have 
at an early hour of the evening, in a gi-eat turned upside down, and our livers have re¬ 
main thoroughfare- of London; that it was solved themselves into water ? We take leave 
committed wilh by-standers looking on, and to say, Yes; most emphatically, Yes ! We 
bj'-jiaBsers asking vrtiat was the matter; avow for our own part, that whensoever, at 
that the blows of the murderer, and the public meeting, dinner, testimonial-presenta- 
, feeble groans of the murdei-ed, were audible tion, charity-electiou, or other spoutation 
m the public stoeet to several persons ; and ceremony, we find (which we always do), an 
that not (me of them intei-fered, saving a orator approaching an Englishman’s respect 
poor errand boy. ^ for the Law, our heart dries up within us, 

Is it worth any man’s while to ask himself and terror paralyses our frame. As the 
tho question, how does it happen that a'pas- dreadful old clap-trap begins to jingle, w-e 
siveneas so shocking was displayed in such a become the prey of a deep-seated melancholy 
case ? Is it wortli any man’s while to ask and a miserable despair. We know the thing 
himself the question, how docs it happen that to have passed into & fulsome form, out of 
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whict the life has gone^ and into which pu- 
twlict’On has come. On common lips we 
^.to be a tiling of no meaning, and 
nf authority we perceive it to have 
jpaaoilly passed into a thing of most jierui- 
cioiiB meaning. 

For, wliat does it mean? What is it? Wh.at 
has it come to ? “ My good man, John Bull, 
hold up j’our hand and hear me! You are 
on no account to do anything for yourself. 
You are by no moans to stir a finger to help 
yourself, or to help another man. Law has 
undertaken to take care of you, and to take 
care of the other man, whoever he may be. 
Yon are the foremost man of all this world, 
in regard of respecting the Law. Call in the 
I^w, John, on all occasions. If you can fiml 
the Tjaw round the corner, run after it and 
bring it on the scene when you see anything 
wrong; but, don’t you touch the wrong on any 
consideration. Don’t yo?« intei'fere, whatever 
yon see. It’s not your business. Call in the 
Tjaw, John. You shall not take the Law into 
your own hands. Yon are a good boy, .John, 
and your busiue.ss is to be a bystnndei-, and a 
looker on, and to be thought for, and to be 
acted for. That’s the station of life unto 
which yon are called. Law' is an edge-tool, 
John, and a strong arm, and yon have nothing 
to do w'ith it. Therefore, John, leave this 
nll-suflicicnt Law alone, to achieve everything 
for you, .and for everybody else. So shall 
yon be ever, ever, the pride and glory of; 
tlie earth ; so will w’o make patriotic speeches j 
about yon, and sing patriotic songs about i 
you, out of number I ” So, by degrees, it is, 
our sincere conviction, John gets to be hum-1 
hugged into believing tlmt he is a first-rate j 
citizen if he looks in at a shop-window while a 
man is being murdered, and if he quietly leaves 
the transaction entirely to Law, in the i)crson 
of the policeman who is not tliere. So, when 
Law itself is down on the pavement in the 
person of the policeman, with Brute Force 
dancing jigs upon his body, John looks on 
with a faith in Law’s corning uppermost 
somehow or oilier, and with a perfect con¬ 
viction that it is Law’s business, and not his. 

Extreme the second; 

Technicalitios and forms of law, in reason 
are essential to the preservation of the 
liberties and rights of all classes of men. 
No man has a greater or lesser interest 
in them than another, since ahy man may 
be, at any time, in the position of needing 
ira^iartial justice. But, in its unreason, 
Westminster Hall is a nuisance; and, sup- 
jmsing Westminster Hall in its unreason 
conspicuously to back up this grievous error 
of John’s, and conspicuously to supply him 
with a new distrust of the terrible conse¬ 
quences of his not leaving murderers with 
blood upon their hands to be taken odlely by 
the Jjaw, Westminster Hall would bo a very 
great nuisance imd a well-nigh insupportable 
nuisance. Supposing Westminster Hall to 
make this mischievous idiot of itself at a 


ve^ critical time and under very famous cir- 
cumsianccs, before the Parliament Street 
Murder was committed; why, then West¬ 
minster Hall might, in a pictorial representn^ 
tion of that terrihlo cruelty, be reasonably 
represented as holding John’s hands while he 
looked in at the window, and as menacing 
John from interfering. 

Will the reader who may not remember 
the facts, look back to what Westminster 
Hall said about the case of one Barthclomy, 
who, having had the misfortune to murder 
an old gentleman in Warren Street, Totteh- 
ham Court Boad, was escaping over a garden 
fence, when, being collared by a meddlesome 
individual laboring under the absurd idea 
that he ought to stop a Murderer a.s L.aw 
was not there to stop him, he became vir¬ 
tuously indignant, and shot that meddlesome 
person dead 1 In that CJise, winch attracted 
great attention, Westminster Hall solemnly 
argued and contended before Lord t’AMrnKi.ii 
that the meddlesome man shot dead, had no 
right to stop the Murderer, and that tlie 
Murderer liad a right to shoot the meddle¬ 
some man shot dead, for sto])ping him! 
Before as upriglit and as sagacious a Judge 
as ever graced the Bench, this .almost 
incredible absurdity could not prev.ail, ami 
Westminster Hall was reduced to the last 
feeble resource of moaning .at the clubs until 
the ill-used Murderer was hanged. 

Turn from these two extremes to the 
window in Parli.ament Street; see the ]>co))lo 
looking in, coming up, listening, exchaugitig 
a word or two, and passing on ; ami say 
whether, at the close of the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-six, we find for the first 
time Smoke without Fire. 

A JOUllNEY DUE NOIITH. 

ITErDE’s. 

The widow Heyde is dead, and Zacharal 
reigns in her stead; but Heyde’s is 
still: even as Tom and Joe’s coffee-houses 
in liondon are still so called, though Tom 
and Joe h.ave been sleeping the sleep of the 
just the.se hundred yciU’s, and Jack and 
Jerry may be the lapsteis now, in their 
place. So Heyde, being de.ad, is Heyde still. 
Le roi est mort! vive le roi I 

Th.at beefsteak and trimmings with which 
on board the little pyroseaphe that brought 
me to this Vampire Venice—this Arabian 
Nightmare—^tliis the reality of Coleridge’s 
distempered, opiiim-begotten Xanadu; (for 
here of a surety lives, or lived, the Kubla 
Khan wdio decreed the “stately pleasure 
dome, and possessed the caverns measureless to ^ 
man, through which ran that River down to 
the sunless sea: ”)—that beefsteak and trim¬ 
mings, rouble-costing, with which, coming to 
Xanadu—I mean St. Petersburg—I was in¬ 
cautious enough to feed the wide-mouthed 
Petersen, did not turn out wholly unproductive 
to me. The quality of that beefsteak and etce¬ 
teras was not strained. It may, or it may not 
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A JOUENBY DUE NORTH. 
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have fcillen like the gentle dew from Heaven on 
Petersen : but it umleniably blessed him that 
gave and him that received it. Fetei'sea’s 
stomach was filled, bis wide mouth satis- i 
fled: so he was blessed: the ^atitude of | 
repletion (I have seen a tiger m a mena¬ 
gerie wink like the most beneficent of charity- 
mniier stewards after a more than ordinarily 
succulent shin-bone), the beatitude of ful¬ 
ness led him to bestow on me a small, 
ragged,* and dirty scrap of paper, on which 
was scrawled in German, and in—something 
I thought at first to be the mere caligraphic 
midsummer madness of Petersen, but which 
1 afterwards discovered to be his best Russ 
— these words, “Heyde’s — Cadetten-linie, 
Wassily-Ostrow — young Mi*. Trobbener’s 
recommendation at J. Peter.sen.” Who the 
mysterious young Mr. Trobbener was, I 
never was able to discover. Did Peter¬ 
sen recommend him, or ho Petersen? 
Were Petersen and Trobbener the same 
personages ? Was Petersen himself yoxing 
Mr. Petersen, or old Mr. Petersen? Was 
he of any age, or for all time, or for none ? 
Be it as it may, through the medium of 
this paper, I too was blessed ; for, though 
on the first impulse I was inclined to scorn 
Heyde’s and to put Petersen down as an 
xinmitiguted tout, it tui-ned out that by an 
accident—by a mere fluke of shiftlessness of 
purpose—I did not go to the Hotel Napo¬ 
leon, or the Hfitel Coulon, or the Hotel 
Klee, or to the Hotel des Princes, or to 
Mrs. Spink’s, or to the blisses Benson’s, or 
to any of the ordinary hotels, or boarding¬ 
houses where ordinary and sensible travel¬ 
lers usually turn up on their first arrival 
in Petropolis. Carrying out the apparent 
decision in tlie superior coui'ts that 1 am 
never to do anything like anybody else, I 
managed to lose all my fellow-travellers in 
the yard of the temporary custom-liouse on 
the English Quay (i hasten to observe for 
the benefit of the critics who are waiting 
round the corner for me with big sticks, 
that the custom-house is at the southern 
extremity of Wassily-Ostrow, and that the 
cellars where we were searched were but 
a species of luggage chai^el-uf-case to the 
greater Douane). Then, going very vaguely 
down unto Droschky, I fell at last among 
Heyde, luggage and all. A very excellent 
find; a nugget of treasure trove it was to 
me; for I declare that with the exception 
of the fortress of Cronstadt (the coiigei’ies 
of forts, yards, work-shops, guard-ships, and 
^m-boats, 1 mean), which is one eye-blind¬ 
ing instance of apple-pie order and new-pin 
cleanliness, the HOtel Heyde is tlie only 
perfectly clean place—bar none : nor palaces, 
nor churches, nor princess’s chfilets in the 
Islands—with which, in the Russian Empire, 
this traveller is acquainted. The Hdtel 
Heyde smelt certainly of soap and soup; 
but both were nice smells and not too pow- 
erfuL It was reported that one bug had 


been bold enough to cross the Neva from the 
Winter Palace to Heyde’s some years pre¬ 
viously ; but, whether he was paddled across 
the river in a goudola, or driven, across the 
Novi-Most,, or New-Bridge in a droschky, 
was never known. He came to Heyde’s, >»nt 
broke his heart the first night in a miserable 
attempt to make an impression on the skin of 
the traveller for a German toy-merchant, just 
arrived from the fair of Nishi-Novgorod 
(where there are bugs that bite like shai’ks, 
who have been under .articles to crocodiles). 
A housemaid nosed him in the lobby next 
morning; but he saved himself from the dis¬ 
grace of public squashing by suicide, and 
they show his skin in the bar to tliis day. 

To be a little serious, Heyde’s was from top 
to bottom scrupulously and delightfully clean. 
1 have no interest in proelairaing its merits 
to the world. 1 have paid my bill.' I am 
never going there again. I don’t know Heyde 
—I mean Zacharai—^jjersonally ; for it was 
with Baruabay Brothers, his representatives, 
that 1 always transacted business. Still 1 can 
conscientiously recommend to all future pur¬ 
posing Russian travellers, the Hfitel Heyde, 
as being clean and comfortable. It is dear, and 
noisy, and out of the waj*; but that is neitlier 
here nor there. If I had a few of Heyde’s 
cards with me, I would distribute them as 
.shamelessly as any hotel tout on Calais Pier; 
and luy opinion of Petersen now is, that he 
is not merely a wide-mouthed and earnivo- 
rous wolf-cub, in a beaver porringer—^like the 
city sword-bearer, who goes about the world 
seeking eleemosynary beefsteaks and trim¬ 
mings—^but that he is a philanthropist, who, 
disgusted at the n.arrow-mindedness ami 
heart-sterility of the company that used to 
go to Helsingfors, has proposed to himself as 
arais-sionthe perpetual pyroscaplial parcur- 
reuce of the Neva from Petersbux’g to Oron- 
stadt .and back agaiu, and the ceaseless dis¬ 
tribution of unclean scraps of paper telling 
in Teuton and in Sclavonic of Heyde’s, and 
young Mr. Trobbener, and himself, simply 
because he is a philanthropist, and that 
Heyde’s is clean, and he, Petersen, has stayed 
there, and knows it. 

I came to HeyJe’s—though but one man- 
in two drosuhkies, like that strange animal one 
of which came over in two ships. In this 
wise. I dop’t mean to imply, literally, that I 
had one droschky for my body, and another, 
for my legs, ^ I’Amfirieaine; though I was 
quite fatigued enough to have rendered that 
means of conveyance, had it been in accox'd- 
ance with the proprieties of Peterebui'g, or 
even with possibility, delightful. But this 
was .not to be. My having two droschkies 
was necessitated by there being none but the 
little Moscow side-saddles on wheels disen¬ 
gaged, which hold indeed two passengers; 
but, in the way of luggage, will not accommo¬ 
date BO much as a carpet-bag in addition to 
the human load. How ever my log^ge was 
loaded, or managed to be kept on the little 
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rickety, bench with the little wild beast 
with the lone mane and tail in it, and 
the large wild man in the caftan, the 
beard, and* the boots, bestriding where the 
^lashboard ought to Lave been, but wasn’t— 
1 have not the slightest idea. However, with 
a bump, some jolts, and some screams, my 
Inggnge was heaped on one droschky, and I 
on another; then everybody had some 
copecks given them—^including an official 
in Hessian boots, who suddenly appeared 
from a back-door in the yard (1 really con¬ 
jectured it to be tbe dust-hole) who demanded 
seveuly-five,in French, haughtily, who received 
them very unthankfully, and who, saying some¬ 
thing to another official, dresaeil in grey (be 
had five copecks), which I suppose was Open 
Sesame! disappeared majestically into tbe 
dust-hole again. Open Sesame ! let us out 
into a dusty street; for I and the droachky- 
drivers and the travellers had all .been pri¬ 
soned within the custom-house’s moated 
grange till this, and it had pleased the man in 
the dust-hole to let us out. 

The phaeton droschkies, the double-bodied 
di'oschkies, the caliche droschkies had :ill 
driven away hotelwards through the dust—I 
did hope that Miss Wapps might be well 
bitten that same night; and I was alone with 
the droschkies, the dust, and the Petersen’s 
bit of X)aper. There was dust on either side, 
and dust beneath, and dust behind us, and 
dust before, and nothing more, save tbe occa- 
siou.il vision of the luggage-droschky a-head, 
which was bumping up and <lown and in and 
out of the pnlverous cloud in a most extra- 
ordinaiy manner. I now first became ac¬ 
quainted wi th tbe fact, that as soon as a Russian 
ischvostebik gels on a tolerably long road¬ 
way, he gives his horse his head, and throwing 
up his own legs, yells with delight, and is— 
till he is compelled to lieave-to by the 
menacing halberd of a Bontotsnik—supremely 
happy. We were in the Perspective of some¬ 
thing or ether—^the Dusty-Bobboff Persi)ec- 
tive I was inclined to call it at the time—and 
the driver, anticipating with joy a quiet mile 
or so of furious driving, suddenly gave the 
vicious little brute he was driving his Lead, 
following it with the usual performances of 
leg-elevating, arm-flourishing, and yelling. 
I decidedly thought that Ischvostchik had ■ 
gone mad. The horse being given his head, 
took in addition his four shoes, his hocks, his 
tail, and everything that was his, and made 
good use of them, scrambling, tearing, paw¬ 
ing along, and I almost was led to think 
yelling as well as his maPlacal driver. What 
was I to do ? What could I do, but catch 
hold of the Ischvostchik, at last, quite fran¬ 
tically by tbe shoulders, and entreat him to 
stop. For a wonder, he understoo'Vme, as I 
thought intuitively ; but, as I afterwards 
found, from my hurried Stop! stop! being 
very like to the short, sharp Russian Stoi! 

* 

X have heapd gentlemen who ride to 


hounds talk of the remarkably fine burst 
they have had after that carrion with the 
bushy tail some November morning. T have 
read the terribly grotesque epic of Miss 
Kielmansegge and Tier golden leg; Biirger 
has told me in Lenore how fast the dead 
ride; I have seen some Derbies, Oaks, and 
Doncasters; I have travelled by some expi-ess 
trains; I have seen Mr. Turner’s picture of 
Hail, rain, steam, and speed ; and now, if for 
hail you will substitute dust, and for rain hot 
wind, and for steam a wild horse, and'in¬ 
crease the speed as many times tenfold as 
you like, you will have a picture of me in the 
droBcbky, and the ciroscliky itself flying 
through the dusty Perspectives of Peters¬ 
burg. 

Over a bridge I know, where there was a 
shi’inc-chapel, open at the four sides, where 
people were worshipping. Then dust. Then 
along a quay. More dust. And then tlie 
seemingly interminable flight along Perspec¬ 
tives. And at last, Heyde’s. 

A building, aTOareuily about a third of 
the size of the Bank of England, with the 
Coi'inthian pi]a.sters bcatc-u flat, with a 
lingeous blue signboard somewhat .akin to 
that dear old Barclay and Perkins one in the 
England I may never see again ; on this sign¬ 
board Heyde’s with some of the unknown 
tongue beneath. Beyond, over the way, .and 
some miles one either sidcjliouses conslder.ably 
bigger than Heyde’s, all painted either in 
white or more glaring yellow, and with some 
red but more green roofs.* And, save our 
party, not a living soul to be shen. A de¬ 
fection of one took place immediately from 
our band, ainall as it was, the lugg.age Isch¬ 
vostchik feeling, no doubt, .athirst — how 
thii’sty was I! — incontinently diving 
clown some stone steps into a semi-cellar 
th.at yawned beneath Heyde’s p.'irlour win¬ 
dows, Such half-cellars — not level with 
the pavement, and not .at honest area depth 
beneath it—are common in the grandest 
streets of Petropolis. The meanest little 
shops crawl at the feet of gigantic buildings, 
like Lazarus lying in his r.ags before Dives’ 
door. The cellar in which my ischvostchik had 
disappeared was, I was not slow in concluding, 
a Vodki shop; first,from the strong spirituous 
odour which exuded therefrom ; -next, from 
the unmistakeable sign of a bunch of grapes 
rudely carved in wood, and profusely gilt, 
suspended over the doorway. And have 
I not a right to call this a remarkable 
people who kfeep grog-shops, and sell moat 
pies in the bscsement of their palaces. I was 

• Comparison, oven v ith the Jiminutiou of ft third, to 
the vaslncae of the bank of England is of couifw a little 
extravagant; but I wisliod to give the wader a notion, 
there and then, of the astcmisliiug size of even private 
bouses in St. Petersburg. I’ho great imperial rule ie 
carried out even in arclnteoture .is in government. Ant 
Caesar, aut Ivan Ivanovitoh, who is wuisiderably less than 
a nulifty. In Russian liousos tljoro are but two (dngsos-- 
hovels and palaces. 1 know one Iftdgiug houBe in St. 
Petersburg, close to the Moscow Railway I'enuiuu^ 
which has more than two thousand iumates. 
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about to collar the second Ischvostchik to 
prevent his fleeing too ; but he, good fellow,- 
wished to see me comfortably into Heyde’s, 
or was perhaps anxious about the fare, and 
he remained. He was so anxious about this 
fare that he demanded it at once witli pas¬ 
sionate entreaties and gesticulations, crying 
out, when 1 gave him to understand by signs 
that he would be paid when I was inside, 
Nietts, Goyde ! Nietts Geyde ! Sitchas! ” 
Why should he have objected to he paid by 
Heyde, or at Heydes, or Geydes, as he called 
it 1 Wearied at last with manual language, 
I Jisked him how much he and his brother 
Jehu thought themselves entitled to; where¬ 
upon he held up such a hand—the hand in a 
baronet’s scutcheon was nothing to it for big¬ 
ness, boldness, and beefiness—and cried out 
“ Eoubliy cerebram ! Roubliy cerebram ! ” 
counting one, two, three flugera; from which 
I gathered that he wanted three roubles— 
nine and sixpence—for a twenty minutes’ 
drive. But I did not pay him ; for, with the 
exception of one English sixpence, one liish 
harp halfpenny, one Danisli Rigsbank schil¬ 
ling, and some very small deer in the way of 
cojiecka and silbergroseben, I had no money. 

I Irnve been keeping the reader a most 
unconscionable time at Heyde’a Hotel door; 
but I mn certain that I was kept there 
a most unconscionable time myself The 
Ischvostchik who didn’t go to the Vodki 
shop, and who had so great an objection to 
being paid by Geyde, hung himself—that is 
about the word—not for suicidal but for tin- 
tinabulatory purposes, to a great bell that pro¬ 
jected from the door-jamb like a gibbet, or a 
wholesale grocer’s crane. He swung about, tug¬ 
ging at this bell till I could hear it booming 
through the house like a Chinese gong, but 
nobody answered it. There was a great bal¬ 
cony on the first floor, with a Marquise ve¬ 
randah above it, and in tliis balcony a very 
stout gentleman smoking a cigarette. X 
shouted out an inquiry to him in E>enoh and 
German, as to (Whether there was anybody in 
the house, but he merely smiled, wagged his 
fat head, and didn’t answer me. He was either 
very deaf or very i-ude. Nobody came, while 
before me glared the great closed door of 
Heyde’s, which was painted a rich maroon 
colour, and Lad a couple of great knob bell- 
handles, like the trunnions of brass cannon. 
Nobody came. It was now nearly six o’clock, 
but the sun was blazing away with noontide 
vigour, and seemingly cariug no more than 
my friend Captain Smith for’any curfews 
that might toll the knell of parting day. And 
the infernal dust, with no visible motive in¬ 
fluence, came trooping down the street in 
rolling caravans of brown, hot, stifling clouds. 
And the Ischvostchik kept swinging at the 
demoniac bell, which kept booming, and no¬ 
body came ; and I began to think of crying 
alond, this is not PetroTOlis or Petersburg of 
Russia, but the city of Dis, and Francesca of 
Rimini passed by in that last cloud caravan, 


and yonder bell-swinger is not an IscWos- 
tchik, but P. Virgilius Maro, inducting me, 
Dante Alighieri, into the mysteries of the 
Inferno, would that I had Dante’s stool to 
sit upon—to say nothing of the genius of that 
Florentine! 

A bearded party in a red shirt (his beard 
was red too) eventually put in an appearance 
thi'ough the tardy opening of the maroon- 
coloured door. He exchanged a few compli¬ 
ments or abusive epithets—they may have 
been one, they may have been the other— 
with the Ischvostchik; then, closing the door 
again, he disappeared and left me to desolation, i 

H owlong we might have continued dwellers j 

at the threshold at Heyde’s inhospitable door | 
is exceedingly uncertain—perhaps till the ! 
cows came home, perhaps till I went mad— | 

but, just as I began to speculate ou one or | 
other of those eventualities, it suddenly 'i 
occurred to my Ischvostchik to call out iu a 
tone of triumph, “ Geyde na Doiu,” which I 
conjectured to be a sort of Muscovite paoan 
for Heyde being to the fore. And, followiug 
out the discovery he had announced with 
such Eureka-like elocution, the droscliky- 
driver did no more nor less than turn oue of i 
the brass-camion-trnnuion-liko door-handles | 
and walk me into Heyde’s hall. It w.-is the |i 
old story of Mahomet and the Mountain, j' 
Heyde would not come to us, so we were j! 
obliged to go to Heyde’s—which, by the w.ay, i; 
we might perhaps have done a quarter of aii ' 
hour previously. But I never was the right j. 
man in the right place yet, nor did the right ! 
thing. Tlie second or luggage IschvostcJuk 
—^he who liad been so prompt in disappearing 
into the Vodki-shop, and who had now re¬ 
turned smelling very strongly of that abomin¬ 
able blacksheep of the not-at-any-time over- 
reputable Alcohol fiunily—evidently thought 
very little of my strength of purpose in ob¬ 
taining admittance into an hotel. He, with 
a contemptuous leer on his face (which, round 
and flat, and straightly touched for line and 
feature, was not unlike the mystic dial that 
crowns the more mystic colunuw in the inner 
sheet of the Times newspaper), seemed to 
taunt me with my inability to got into 
Heyde’s ; to imply, moreover, that he knew 
well enough how to eflTect an entrance, be¬ 
cause he haled me as an Anglisky, and hated 
the other Ischvostchik, his brother, for being 
his brother, simply. 

The sun had been brightly glaring outside; 
the hall of Heyde’s was painted above and 
on either side a cool green ; and the transi¬ 
tion from the brazen desert outside to these 
leafy shades was pleasant as unexpected. It 
would have been much pleasanter, though, 
had we found any oue living soul to welcome 
us ; but nobody ciune. 

At the extremity of the haU there com¬ 
menced a very dark stone staircase, beneath 
which there was a recess, most uncomfortably 
like a grave, with a bed in it. My eyes bad 
been very much tried by the^glare without 
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Svould in England have been considered, if! 
an ofibnce at ail, one only to be visited by a 
word of reproof; I have often been conscious, 
and jnore ashamed, of speaking to droschkjr- 
drivers, and waiters, and Ivan generally, in 
a manner that, employed towards a cabby 
or a ooally in England, would have in- 
fallihiy brought on the punching of my 
head, if not the knocking down of my body 
altogether. 

Of Heyde’s more anon; whether the 
fhmily vault bed-room did or did not contain 
j^iosis, and who the fat man was who was 
I smoking the cigarette in the balcony, and 
j answered not when I spoke to him. 

cbe'dit MOBILIEB. 

j CaifiDiT Mobiliee ! What can those two 
j wwds, so strangely coupled, mcau 1 Literally 
[> translated, they signify nothing. Credit Fur- 
I nitiire, or Credit Moveables, are sheer non¬ 
sense. Is Cr6dit Mobilier an American city, 

I state, or person; or a recently discovered 
' beast in a Bornean forest; or an antediluvian 
' predacious monster; or a new species of 
gulf-weed drifting over the face of the ocean ; 
j or a region of tlie Great Saharan Desert; or 
i a mountain composed of marvellously minute 
j molecules; or an ogre-character in a fairy 
I tale ? Perhaps it partakes something of the 
< character of all these different entities. Let 
I ns see. 

i Credit Mobuier is a Company of a certain 
class; that is, it is a Sooidtd Auonymo, and 
I not a Societd en Commandite, which does not 
j much help us in defining its individuality. In 
j the present paper, you must make up your 
mind to swallow, without chewing them, 
suudiy small morsels of slang of the Bourse; 
otherwise each tiuh.appy page would be sunk 
up to the armpits in a small-type slough of 
notes. Crddit Mobilier may be a King Com¬ 
pany, like that in Threadneedle Street, or a 
Jeremy Diddler Company, like several we 
have known to our cost in England. One 
j thing is clear, that it is a Harlequin Company, 
i with a dash of the Tyrant, or ’Ercles’ vein, in 
; it, and is not likely to fall into a dull, moping, 

I hypochondriac way for want of natural qui ck- 
I silver, arrogance, and vivacity, 
i Crddit Mobilier’s dynasty was founded by 
'j decree of the eighteenth of November, 

I] eighteen hundred aiid fifty-two; and its 
] official palace is situated at number twenty-; 

I two, Place Vendfime, Paris. The Jupiter 
j from whose brain this Minerva leapt full- 
armed, shortly after the revolution of July, 
%as Monsieur ilmile Perejre (or Peyreire, as 
he is now called), one of the most distin¬ 
guished members of the Saint-Simonian 
school. M. E. Pereire rose from nothing; he 
is gifted with the faculty that whsdjever he 
touches turns to jwofit. His name sweeps 
the crowd of (die Bourse before it, as straws 
■ before a hurricane. It is enough for him to 
I buy a few shaves of anything, no matter what. 


and the rest are instantly taken up without 
a question being asked about them. 

Credit Mobilier’s first avatar, in eighteen 
thirty, which took place in the Journal du 
Commerce, was in the guise of a Compagnie 
d’Assurances niutnelles pour I’escompto dcs 
effeta etc. In this fom she urged her claim 
to be worshipped as a divinity, on the Govern¬ 
ment Commission, on all the principal bank¬ 
ers and merchants of Paris, and on all the 
members of the Chamber of Deputie.s. The 
statutes of the Societe du Ci-odit Mobilier are 
essentially the same with the pi’etensiona of 
the new financial goddess, whose Olympic 
parent pre8cntc<l her, at that epoch, as a 
sample of the organising power of the Saiat- 
Simonian doctrine. Credit Mobilier, tlie 
second avatar of the same celestial heroine, I 
was at once acknowledged and idolised by the 
arch high-pricsls of French finance, whom it 
would bo much too Homeric, an<l too tedious 
to name. Isaac Pereire, Emile’s brother, was 
on the list, and is now a lueiubur of the ! 
divinity’s council. Sufficient that they Ibrtli- I 
with raised her up on an altar on high, and | 
incensed her with thickest stock-jobbing | 
smoke. While people were still asking—as ! 
they ask oven yet—what is the crecil of the 
new religion, what areits objects,its evidence, 
its guarantees, and its iiiodo of existence 1 — 
while thing.s were yet thus dim and crude, 
its proniessea d’actions wore bought up at a 
premium. In one instant they rose from five 
huudred francs (ou which two hundred only 
were paid at first) to one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and seventy-five francs. They have 
risen as high as two thousand. On the day 
when this is written, the latest quotation is 
fourteen hundred. What became of the clever 
people who bought at two thousand and sold 
at fourteen hundred 1 is ono of the countless 
episodes of the Bomance of the Bourse. 'J’hc 
annual dividend on each share (originally 
costing five hundred francs, or eight pounds) 
may be roundly stated now as two hundred 
francs) or twenty pounds sterling. 

Credit Mobilier is a financial lever of extra¬ 
ordinary power, since it has the right of cir- I 
culating “obligations” to ten times the I 
amount of its capital as rcjireseuted W 
shares. In time of calm it will be sure ' 
to divide lai’ge profits with its shareholders ; ! 

but let a crisis come, and there will be 
such a break-up of the ice as was uever 
seen. Shares risen from five hundred 
to fourteen hundred are not things to be 
handled without a little hesitation ; a cer¬ 
tain degree of caution may be permitted in 
playing with toys so given to rise and fall. 

The hazard of the die is enormCus. Their 
great attraction and their lucky sign have 
been the names of their original creators, 
who have hitherto pursued a career of un¬ 
checked prosperity. The aim of Crfidit 
Mobilier is to deal in every species of pro¬ 
perty quoted at the Bourse ; to undertake 
national and foreign railways, that is, to buy 
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up their shares and sell them again; to 
subscribe te loans, to build bouses in Paris, 
such as the H6tel du Louvi’e. It receives, 
as deposits, sums of any amount, paying 
two .per cent, interest, whereas the Bank 
of France pays no interest. It refunds at 
sight all sums below a hundred thousand 
francs, four thousand pounds, and at three 
days’ ‘sight sums of a, hundred thousand 
franca and upwards. 

Parties interested in knowing more tlian 
this, in short, all they can, have endeavoured 
to obtain information reepeeling the cfim- 
pany, and have been »bliged to content them¬ 
selves with generalities ; such as, “ Jt is an 
establishment of the liighest importance ; ” 
“ It merits respectful attention, on account of 
the respectability of its founders, good men 
all;” “It will make a sensation in the 
world ” (so have the Tipperary and the 
Royal British concerns); “ it will mark au 
epoch in history” (so did the South Sea 
edifice of Mr. Law). Other accounts are less 
prepossessing. “ The assets won’t be heavy 
when it eomes to a settlement;” “It is a 
weapon of w.ar for the use of the managers ;” 
“ The profits will belong to the body of direc¬ 
tors, the losses will full to the portion of the 
8harehoIder.s.” Finally, common report affords 
you but little aid to get a clear idea of Crfidit 
MobJlier. The giaut apparition remains a 
myskTy. 

The haziness of outline in which the colos¬ 
sal form is thus able to shroud itself, is very 
much owing both to the faults and the mis¬ 
fortunes of the French press; to its want of 
liberty, in respect to the trammels twisted 
round it by the state; and to its want of in- 
de))endence, by lending itself to exterior 
iiittuence, sometimes to selfish internal inter¬ 
est. In England, Sir John Paul and Co., 
or the lioyal British, could not Lave coaxed 
or bribed into, silence a single journal 
of the faintest influence, and as to any 
general hushing-up to be consented to 
by the British pi-ess as a body, you would as 
soon get the editors to agree to have their 
moutlis sewn up and their fingers chopped oft'. 
In Franco it is otherwise, under wliatever in¬ 
fluence. French bankora are fond of investing 
money in journals. Very lately, the owner 
of,some shares in a provincial company did 
not like them ; and 1 should wonder, know¬ 
ing tliem, if he did. As a means of getting 
rid of them, he wanted to advertise them in 
the provincial journal as on sale «t twenty- 
five per cent, below prime cost. The editor 
refused to insert the advertisement, fi-om 
motives which it is not for us to investigate 
or impugn; and the would-be advertiser 
brought his action for dommagea-intdrets as 
one means of publicity, .and of taking a rise 
out of the concern. To show the way in 
which provincial editors soinetimes do busi¬ 
ness, the pi'osecutor’s counsel told the follow¬ 
ing tale 

A marchande de papier, or female paper-1 


merchant, took an advertisement of her wares 
to a country newspaper, whose roglsseur was 
proprietor, printer, and all. The gentleman 
refused to insert the anuoancement. 

“ Why not' ? ” asked the lady in astonish¬ 
ment. “ Here’s the money down, if you are 
afraid of that.” 

“ Heu 1 lieu ! ” said the editor. “T neither 
want your money nor your advertisement, 
madaine. 1 too sell paper, madamc—foolscap, 
quarto, letter-paper, line, coarse, and deiui.- 
fine, besides envelopes, cards, and letters of 
I'aire-pavt of deaths and marriages, all in the 
newest style, a very large assortment, madanie. 
I cannot publish the advertisement of any 
one who would undersell my paper. What 
would you h.ave, madame'? ” 

The lady, too proud to make vain remon¬ 
strance, went her way. In a few days she 
returned to the oflice, and Imrably asked— 

“ Monsieur, have you an attic to lot ? ” 

“ What do you mo.an, madame ? 1 don’t 
understand your (piestion. Pray, what pro¬ 
ject can you have with respect to my attic ? ” 

“Before T can ex;i1aiu my intentions,” the 
fair mci'cliant replieil, “you must answer 
my question, whether you have an attic to 
let.” 

“No, madame ; I have not.” 

“ Very well, monsieur; I can now proceed 
to business without fear of interruiition. 
Please insei-t tliis in your next uumlier. I 
have an attic to let; but I thought I would 
ask whether you hail ouc to let also, before I 
ventuVed to bring the adverti.seiueiit.” 

For reliable information, therefore, as to 
Crddit Mobilier, wo aro obliged, like others, 
to refer to the statutes of the company. There 
we find:— 

“ I'lie founders, considering the important 
servieo.s to bo rendered by the establishment 
of a Sociotfi having for its olyoct to encourage 
the development of industry and public 
works, and to efleet, by consolidation into a 
common fund, the conversion of the special 
vouchers and title-deeds of diverse under¬ 
takings, h.ave resolved to realise so useful a 
work, and to that intent have determined the 
bases and the statutes of a Soci6t6 auouyme, 
under the denomination of Sociite G6u6rale 
de Crfidit Mobilier, 

The duration of the Soci6t6 is ninety-nine 
years. Tlie social capital is fixed at sixty 
millions (of francs, which %viH bo always 
underetood when not expressed otherwise), 
divided into one hundred and twenty'thou¬ 
sand actions or shares of five hundred francs 
each! [Divide by twenty-five, and you get 
pounds sterling]. A first series of forty 
thousand actions or shares only is issued at 
present. The remaining eighty thousand shall 
be snccessivoiy issued on the decision of the 
Council of Administration from time to time, 
according to the wants of the Sooidtd. They 
sliall not be delivered below par. The 
founders and the Imlders of the first issued 
shaves, have the right of preference in sub- 
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scribing at par for the shares to be issued, in science, is an industrial bank, a vast under- 
the proportion of one-third for the founders, taking of sleeping pai'tners; it is an enormous 
and of two-thirds for the shareholders. The joint-stock bank whose customers are them- 
definitive vouchers (titrfes) of the shares selves capitalists and bankers. As far as the 
belong to the bearer. The partial payments operations of the Bourse are concerned, it is 
are stated by a certificate delivered to the a centralisation of stock-jobbing. ■. TheCriSdit 
subscriber, negotiable by way of transfer. Fonder, without exposing itself to bo laid 
The original subscriber and the persons to quite bare, outsteps the mnk of France in 
whom shares have been ceded are liable to a boldness, by issuing a number of obligations 
claim until tlie integral amount of such equal to the amount of its loans on mortgage, 
shares has been paid. [The whole number But Credit Mobilier approaches the verge of 
of shares has since been issued, and the whole temerity. By article seven of the statutes, 
amount of each share paid up.] The As- until the complete issue of the shares, the 
flembI6e is composed of the two hundred obligations created by the Soci6!6 must not 
largest shareholders. Each of tliem has a exceed five tiroes the capital realised. After 
vote for every forty shares which he holds; the omplcte issue of the social fund (that is, 
only, no individual person can have more now), they may reach a sum equal to ten 
than five votes. The nett profits we annually times the capital. That is to say, with sixty 
disposed of thus ; first, five per cent, on the millions of capital, it can issue six hundred 
capital of the shares issued; secondly, five millions of obligations! And what is the 
per cent, for the reserve fund, whose maxi-jguarantee of these obligations? Just this, 
mum is fixed at two millions. The surplus: the fundamental capital plus an equal sum 


is distributed in the form of dividends in the employed in the subscription to, and the 
proportion of one-tenth for the adminis- acquisition of, public property and the share.s 
trators, and nine-tenths for the shares. of comjianies ! Wliother such a guarantee 

Article live of the statutes defines the is altogether illusory, it is not for us to say; 
object of the Company. The operations of because the grand smash Las not yet come, 
the Soci6t6 shall consist—first, in snlwcribiiig After it has come, we may say what wo like; 
to or acquiring public property (efibts), the locking the stable-door ever so fast will not 


shares or the obligations of the different in- bring back the stolen horse, any more than 
dustrial or financial enterprises, constituted floods of bitterest milkmaid’s tears will 
as Soci6t4s anonymes, and notably those of restore spilt milk to the juilk-p.ail again, 
railways, canals, mines, and other public The slightest fall at the Bourse must dri're- 
•worbs, already founded, or to be founded, date the pledges in the shape of public pro- 
Secondly [which, please, mark well], iu issuing perty ana shares of companies ; and the 
its own obligations for a sum equal to that capital of shares is also reduced. If the paper 
employed for these subscriptions and acqui- vouchers suffer a diminution of value of only 
sitions. Thirdly, in selling or in giving as one-tenth, the capital of shares is absorbed, 
security for loans, all acquired property, and the Socitit6 becomes actually bankrupt, 
shares, and obligations, and in changing them An institution which should lend on seoa- 
for other property (valeura). Fourthly, in rities and on mortgages, a sum. equal to the 
subscribing (soumissioner) for all loans, in reputed value of the pledge, would expose 


granting them and realising them, as well as 1 itself to danger; because there is no certainty 
ail undertakings of public works. Fifthly, in that a sale would produce the price estimated, 
lending on public property, on deposits of This is exactly the case wilh UrAlit Mobilier. 
shares and obligations, and in opening credits Credit Mobilier, on its own account, acquires, 
of current accounts on the deposit of these at its own risk and peril, shares and 
diverse properties. Sixthly, in receiving sums vouchers ; it becomes absolute proprietor of 
iu current account. Seventhly, in effecting them. It has no further claim on the sellers 
all receipts (recouvreraents) in behalf of the from the instant of their delivery into itsliands. 
aforesaid companies, in paying their coupons Depreciation in value is its affair, and nobody 
of interest or of dividends, and gperally all else’s, as rise in value will lie its pi-ofiU If,thp, 
other orders. Eighthly, in keeping a bank after it has purchased its six hundred millions’ 
of deposit for the vouchers of these enter- worth of ^iroperty—if there come a &11—^that 
pi’iscs. It is expressly understood that the property is no, longer any guarantee for its 
society shall never make “venteK&,d6couvert,” six Imndred millions of obligations'issued, 
that is, shall not sell property of which it is And, as its capital only amounts to one-tenth 
not possessed,—nor make “achats ^ primes,” of what it is liable for, and the shareholders 
that is, gambling purchases of a jiceuliar are only answerable for the amount of their 
nature which would require a quarter of a quota, the fall of a tenth annihilates Credit 
page of foot-note to explain to the un- Mobilier’s substance, and reduces it to iu- 
initiated, solvency. 

^ By article six, all other operations are pro- As an instrument of clrcnlatiou and stock- 
.bibited. It is expressly understood tiiat the jobbing, the organisation of the general 
^.^qhidtd w'iU never make ready money sales society is the conception of a master-spirit, 
p^hkses, at a premium., OrlditMob'lier, It betrays, at once, the nationality of its 
regarded in the light of economic author, and the revolutionary spirit of its 
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j early days. The kings of the Bourae, with 
I their capitals of from tea to a ^uudred 
i millions, cftn, now-a-days, pjroduce a full or 
j a rise at their pleasure ; but they shrink 
, I 'into dwarf and vulgar proportions in the 
I presence of an insUtution which is able 
j to dispose of six hundred milUons, and is 
j capable of purchasing, in a single day, all the 
I railway or canal shares that are for sale on 
! the market. Cr6dit Mobilier can make 
' scarcity or plenty, vacuum' or ovcMupply ; 

! • it is a gigantic monopoly out of whose pale 
I tliere is no salvation for the speculator, 
ij Everybody not comprised within it, will 
■I henceforth have nothing to do but to pay. 
l! Under such conditions, its obligations will 
|i doubtless be constantly guar.anteed. Never- 
j] theless, if, one day or other, the payers should 
j become disgusted and discouraged—^if the 
I j knowing ones should enlist under the Soci^hj’s 
I bannei'—^if. in short, there should be no more 
j antagonists, with whom, then, will the game he 
j played ?. Who will pay the difference '{ Or, if 
the isolated speculators should form a coalition 
I ag<uiist the monopoly and organise army to 

I niecf. army,—if the grand mass of producers, 

(i capitalists, and merchants should rise in insur- 
'| rcetion,—coercive measures being irajmssible, 

■ wh.at chance of safety will the Company have 
,, left them ? 

II After this peep at the general society, 
;! let us see wliat are guarantees for thei 

shareholders. The Soeike is administered 
'i by a council of fifteen members, renewed 
I from year to year by a fifth of their 
I number, and constantly re-eligible. Article 
! twenty-eight of the statutes gives to the 
council the most extended powers for the 
administration of the Company’s affaira; 
notably, the council authoinses, by its delibe¬ 
rations, all purchase or sales of shares or 
obligations, all credits, all subscriptions, 
cessions and realisations of loans, all advances 
on dejiosits of property, and, generally, all 
tre.aties, trans-ictions, compromises, -callings- 
in of fuuds, transfers, sums borrowed on 
deposits of the obiigatious, or other pro¬ 
perty of the Company, purchases of ohjets 
mobiliers, and finally, all judiciary acts, both 
in suing and defending. It decides on the 
employment of unemployed funds. It makes 
the regulations of tlie Company. It authorises 
the expenses of the administration. It names 
and revokes the principal agents of the 
Soci6t6. It determines their functions, and 
fixes their salaries, perquisites, and privileges. 
By article ten, the members of the council 
^ do not contract, in consequence of their 
* proceedings as managers, the slightest per¬ 
sonal obligation. This immunity is the com¬ 
mon rule in aU Socifit^s anonymes. Con¬ 
sequently, we have here fifteen members, who 
have the disposal of the Soci6t6’8 substance 
as if it were their own, without being 
responsible for any stroke of bad luck. It 
is true, they are obliged to deposit two 
hundred shai'cs as a guarantee for the 


rectitude of their administration; that is, 
they give a joint security to the amount of 
what cost them a hundred thousand francs 
•—a very pretty* pledge to be given by 
a knot of gentlemen who may play rouge- 
et-noir with some five-and-twenty milUona- 
of English pounds sterling, if tliey like. 

The members of the council are all share¬ 
holders, or even directors, of some scheme or 
other. The greater part of their fortune 
conai.sta of negotiable paper. They authorise, 
as administrators of the general society, all 
purchases or sales of shares or obligatioa.s, all 
credit, et cetera. There is nothing, therefore, 
to prevent Monsieur Ernest Andrfi, the Due 
de Galliera, Baron Seilli^re (the names are 
real), and the rest, administrators, from buy¬ 
ing of Monsieur Ernest Andr6, the Due de 
Galliera, Baron Seillidrc, and the rest, pri¬ 
vate iu.lividuals, on account of Credit Mobi¬ 
lier, the shares and obligations of which they 
are the owners. It is a lawful operation, by 
which all parties may be benefited. It is 
true, the purchases are made at the 
current price; but we must not forget 
that the general society can cause a rise or 
fall at pleasure. 

Certainly, the share which the sleeping 
p.artiiers have in controlling matters and in 
taking the initiative, is but trifling. The 
general assembly is only composed of the 
two hundre<l largest shareholders, who will 
not all answer to their summons. The as¬ 
sembly is regularly constituted when the 
meml)ex*s present are forty in uumlier, and 
when they Jointly hold the tentli pait of the 
shares issued. If these conditions be not 
fultilled, a second summons is issued; and 
then the members present hold a valid and 
formal meeting, whatever may he their 
nunilier, or the value of their shares. The 
possession of forty shares is necessary to 
confer a vote. It will scarcely he believed 
that this select body of shareholders has not 
the right of proposing any measure. Ac¬ 
cording to article fifty-one, the order of the 
day is decreed by the council of .adminis¬ 
tration. On it shall appear, only propositions 
emanating from this council and those which 
have been laid before it at least fifteen days 
previous to the convocation of the general 
assembly, with the signature of the members 
of that assembly. But the list of members is 
drawn up only a month before tbe convo¬ 
cation ; and the propositions, signed by ten 
members, must be sent in to the coupcil at 
least fifteen days before this veiy convo¬ 
cation. The precautions are excellent to 
prevent conspiracy and rebellion, amongst 
discontented shareholders. It is some slight 
consolation to know that the general com¬ 
pany, like all Soci^tos anonymes, is placed 
under government control, and that its sta¬ 
tutes are modifiable. 

M. Isaac Pereire, tells us; Tbe crea¬ 
tion of, the bank-note has been one of 
the greatest strides, fine of the most beau- 
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tifal applications, of credit ; bu^ bj the dead, dark time, counting out the minutes 
side of the bank-note, there rest.a a vacant that our*mistress has left to live I ” 
place, which our obligations are called upon “ Robert,” said the other, lowering his 
to fill. The principal of these obligations voice to a whisper that was barely audible, 

. being to be repayable, only at an epoch “You have been in service here since you 
corresponding to that of the property which were a boy—did you ever hear that our luis- 
they represent in our portefeuille, and to bear tress was a play-actress when our master 
interest to the profit of the holder, their issue married her ? ” 

is exempt from every inconvenience. In ac- “ How came you to know that i ” inquired 
cordance with the economy which serves as the elder servant, sharply, 
the basis of our Society, these vouchers are “ Hush ! ” cried the other, rising quickly 
not only pledged (gagos) by property of from his chair. ' 

corresponding amount acquired under go- A bell r.-ing in the passage outside, 
verument control, and whose union offers, by “ Is that for one of us ? ” asked Joseph, 
the application of the principle of mutuality, “ Can’t you tell, by the sound, which is 
the advantages of the compensation and the which of those hells yet 1 ” exclaimed Robert, 
division of risks; hut they will have more- i contemptuously. “ That hell is for Sarah 


over the guarantee of a capital which we} Leeson. Go out into the passage and look.” 
have raised with this object, to a considerably I The younger servant took a candle and 
high figure (sixty millions). j obeyed. When he opened tho kitchen-door', 

But interested parties may talk till they i a long row of bells met his eye on the wall 


are tired. An institution of credit, like the opposite. Above each of them was painted 
Credit Mobilier, useful, even necessary, in in neat black letters the distinguishing title 
respect to its object, has outgrown the pro- of the servant whom it was specially iiiteuiied 
portions and range of action allowed to to summon. The row of lettei'.s began with 
private companies. An institution which can Housekeeper and Butler, and ended with 
only exist by the support of the public faith, Kitchenuiaid and Footman’s Boy. 
cannot be made use of for tho fui-thei-ance Looking along the hells, Joseph easily ilis- 
of private interests. Such an application of covereil that one of them was still in motion, 
its powers is nothing less than a fraudulent Above it were the woi'ds. Lady’s I'aid. Ob- 
abuse; and the autnorities who tolerate it, serving this, he passed quickly 'along the 
and the speculators who make it their tool, j passage, and knocked at a large, old- 
incur—the one the blame of the nation, the fashioned oak door at the end of it. No 
other the censure of honest men. As to answer being given, he opened the door 
buying in now, or at any other time, every and looked into the room. It was dark and 
one must judge for himself; just as eveiy empty. 

one must form his own decision whether! “Saiahis not in the housekeeper's room,” 
he will dance a fandango on a cracked said Joseph, returning to his teilow-sorvaut in 
tight-rope, whether he will cross an Alpine the kitchen. 

ravine on a rotten jdank, or whether he “She is gone to her own room, then,” re¬ 
will jilunge his hand into a smooth-surfaced joined ihe-other. “Go up and tell her that 
caldron of oil with a brisk fire burning be* she is wmiled by her mistress.” 

Death it. The hell rang again as Joseph went out. 

-“ Quick !—quick ! ” cried Robert. “ Tell 

THE DEAD SECRET wanted directly. ’Wanted,” he 

continued to himself in lower tones, 
CHAPTER the first. THE T^VENTT-THiRD OF “perhaps for the lost time! ” 

svr/nTTfint 1 QOA .. . ..... .. . 


AUGUST, 1829. Joseph ascended three flights of staira 

“Will she last out the night, I wonder —passed half-way down a long arched gal- 

“Look at the clock, Joseph.” lery—and knocked at another old-fashioned 

“Ten minutes past twelve 1 She /tas oak door. This time the signal was an- 
lasted the night out. She has lived, Robert, swered. A low, clear, sweet voice inside 

to see ten minutes of the new day.” the room, inquired who was waiting without t 

These words were spoken in the kitchen In a frw hasty words Joseph told his errand, 
of a large country-house situated on the Before he had done speaking, the door was 
west coast of ComwalL The speakers were quietly and Quickly opened, and Sarah Lee- 
two of the men-servants composing the esta- son confronted him on the threshold, with 
blishment of Captain Treverton, an officer in her candle in her hand; 
the navy, and the eldest male representa- Not tall, not handsome, not in her first 
tive of an old Cornisdi family. Jloth the youth — shy and in'esolute in manner — 
servants communicated '^th eivch other re- simple in dress to the utmost limits of 
strainedly, in whispers—^sitting dose together, plainness, the lady’s-maid, in spite of, all 
and looking round eipeotantly towM'ds the these disadvantages, was a woman whom it 
door whenever the talk flagged between was impossible to look at without a feeling of 
themi. curiosity, if not of interest. Few men, at 

“ It’s an awful thing,” said the elder of the first sight of her, could have resisted the 
imen, “foru8 two to be alone here, rfr this desire to find out who she was; few would 


“Ten minutes 
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have been satisfied with receiving for answer: 
She is Mrs. Treverton’s maid; few would 
have refrained from the attempt to extract 
some secret information for themselves from 
her face and manner: and none, not even 
the moat patient and practised of observere, 
could have succeeded in discovering more 
than that she must have passed through the 
ordeal ef some great suffering, at some 
former period of lier life. Much in her 
milliner, and more in her face, said plainly 
and sadly: I am the wreck of something 
that you might once have liked to see ; a 
wreck that can never be repaired—that must 
drift on through life unnoticed, unguided, uii- 
pitied—drift till the fatal shore is touched, 
and the waves of Time have swallowed uji 
these broken relics of me for ever. This 
was the story that was told in Sarah Leeson’s 
face—this, and no more. 

No two men interpreting that story for 
theiiiselves, would probably have agreed on 
the nature of the suffering which this woman 
had undergone. It was hard to say, at the 
outset, whether the past pain that had set 
its ineffaceable mark on her, had been pain 
of the body or pain of the mind. But what¬ 
ever the nature of the afUiction slio had 
undergone, the traces it had left were deeply 
and strikingly visible in every part of her 
face. Her cheeks had lost their rouudness 
and their natural colour; her lips, singularly 
flexible in movement and delicate in form, 
had faded to an unhealthy paleness; her 
eyes, largo and black and overshadowed by 
unusually thick lashes, had contracted a 
strangely anxious startled look, wliich never 
left tlicm, and which piteously expressed the 
painful acuteness of her sensibility, the 
udierent timidity of her di.spo.sition. So 
far, the marks which sorrow or sickness 
had set on her, were the marks common to 
mo.st victims of meutiil or physical suffering. 
The one extraordinary pei'sonal deterioration 
wliich she bad undergone, consisted in the 
unnatural change that had passed over the 
colour of her hair. It was as thick and 
soft, it grew as gi-acefuUy, as the hair of a 
young gui ; but it was as grey as the hair of 
an old woman. It seemed to contradict, in 
the most startling mumer, every personal as¬ 
sertion of youth that still existed in her face. 
With all its haggardness and paleness, no 
one could have looked at it and supposed for 
a moment tliat it was the face ^f an elderly 
woman. Wan as they might be, there was 
not a wrinkle in her cheeks. Her eyes, viewed 
• apart from their sad {irevailliig expression 
of uneasiness aud timidity, still preserved 
that bright, clear moisture which is never 
seen in the eyes of the old. The skin about 
her temples was as delicately smooth as the 
skin of a child. These and other physical 
signs which never mislead, showed that she 
Was still, as to years, in the very prime of 
her life. Sickly and sorrow-stricken as she 
was, she looked,* from the eyes downwards, 


a woman who had barely reached thirty 
years of age. From the eyes upwards, the 
effect of her abundant grey hair, seen in oou- 
I nection with her face, was not simply incon¬ 
gruous—it was absolutely starlli’ng; so 
startling as to make it no paradox to say 
that she would have looked most natural, 
most like herself, if her hair had been dyed. 
In her case, Art would have seemed to be tile 
truth, because Nature looked like falsehood. 
What shock had stricken her hair, in tiie 
very maturity of its luxuriance, with the hue 
of an unnatural old age? Was it a serious 
illness, or a dreadful grief, that had turned 
her grey in the prime of her womanhood? 
That question had often been agitated among 
her fellow-servants, who were all struck by 
the peculiarities of her personal appearance, 
aud rendered a little suspicious of her, as well, 
by an inveterate habit that she had of talking 
to herself. Enquire as they might, however, 
their curiosity was always baflled. Nothing 
more could be discovered than that Sarah 
Leesou was, in the common phrase, touchy 
on the subject of her gi ey hair aud her habit 
of talking to herself, aud that Sarah Leeson’s 
mistre.ss had long since forbidden every one, 
from her husband downwards, to ruflle her 
maid’s tranquillity by inquisitive questions. 

She stood for an instant speechless, on tliat 
momentous morning of the twenty-tliird of 
August, before the servant who summoned 
her to her misti-ess s death-bed ; the light of 
the candle flaring brightly over her large, 
startled, black eyes, and the luxuriant, unna¬ 
tural, grey hair above them. She stood a 
moment silent—her hand trembling while 
she held the candlestick, so that the extin¬ 
guisher lying loose' in it rattled incessantly— 
then thanked the servant for calling her. 
The trouble and feai* in her voice, as she 
spoke, Seemed to add to its accustomed sweet¬ 
ness ; the agitation of her manner to(.)k 
nothing away from its habitual gentleness, 
its delicate, winning, feminine restraint. 
Jo.sepli, who like the other servants, secretly 
distrusted aud disliked her for diiferiug from 
the ordinary pattern (within his experience) 
of professed ladies’ maids, was, on this par¬ 
ticular occasion, so subdued by hermanneraud 
her tone as she thanked him, that he offered 
to carry her candle for her to the door of her 
mistress’s bed-chamber. She shook her head 
and thanked him again, then passed before 
him quickly on her way out of the gallery. 

The room in which Mrs. Treverton lay 
dying, was on the floor beneath. Sarah hesi¬ 
tated twice, before she knocked at the door. 
It was opened by Captain Treverton. 

The instant she saw Jier master, she started 
back from him. If she had dreaded a blow, 
she could hardly have dx'awn away more sud¬ 
denly, or with an expression of greater alarm. 
There was nothing in Captain Treverton’s 
face to warrant the suspicion of ill-treatment, 
or even of harsh wo^s. His countenance 
was kind, hearty, aud open ; and the teais 
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were still trickling down it, which he had The disease of which Mrs. Treverton was 
shed by his wife’s ^d-side, dying, was one of the most tenible of all the ; 

* “ Go in,”he said, turning away his face. “She maladies that afflict humanity—one to which i 

does not wish the'nurse to attend j she only women are especially subject—and one which 
wishes for you. Call me, if the doctoi'-—” undermines life, without, in most case.s, show- 
His voice faltered, and he hurried away with- ing any remarkable traces of its corroding 
out attempting to finish the sentence. progress in the iace. No uninstructed person, 

Sarah Leeson, instead of entering her mis- looking at Mrs. Treverton when her attendant 
tress’s room, stood looking after her master undrew the bed-curtain, could possibly h.ave 
attentively, as long as he was in sight, with imagined that she was ^ast all rescue that 
her pale cheeks turned to a deatldy white- mortal skill could offer to her. The slight 
ness,—with an eager, doubting, questioning marks of illness in her face, the inevitable 
, terror in her eyes. When he had disappeared changes in the grace and roundness of its out- 
round the corner of the gallery, she listened line, were rendered hardly noticeable by the j 
for a moment outside the door of the sick- marvellous preservation of her coinjfiexion , 
room — whispered aifrightedly to herself, in all the light, the delicacy, the brilliancy of ■ 
“C.an she have told him?”—then ojieued the its first girlish beauty. There lay her face on 
door, with a visible eftbrt to recover her self- the pillow—^tenderly framed in by the rich 
control; and, after lingering suspiciously on lace of her cap; softly crowned by her shining 
the tlireshold for a moment, went in. Iwown hair—to all outward appearance, the 

Ml'S. Treverton’s bed-chamber was a large, face of a beautiful woman recovering from a ' 
lofty room, situated in the western front of slight illness, or reposing after unusual 
the house, and consequently overlooking the fatigue. Even Sarah Leeson, who had watched 
sea-view. The night-light burning by the her all through her malady, could hardly be- j' 
bed-side, displayed rather than dispelled the lieve, sis she looked at her mistress now, that ; 
darkness iu the corners of the room. The bed the Oates of Life had closed behind her, and 
j was of the old-fashioned pattern, with heavy that the beckoning hand of Death was sign- 
hangings and thick curtains drawn all round ing to her already from the Gates of the 
I it. Ot the other objects in the chamber, Grave. 

j only those of the largest and most solid kind Some dogs’-oared books in paper covers lay 
were pi'omuient enough to be tolerably visible on the counterpane of the bed. As soon as j 
I in the dim light. The cabinets, the wardrobe, I the curtain was drawn aside, Mrs. Treverton j 
I the full-length looking-glass, the high-backed I ordered her attendant by a gesture tf> remove , 
ann-chair, these, witli the great shapeless | them. They were Plays, underscored in cer- ' 
bulk of the bed itself, towered up heavily | tain ifiaccs by ink lines and maiked with ! 
and gloomily into view. Ollier objects were | marginal annotations referring to enlraucea, 
all merged together in the general obscurity, exits, and places on the stage. The servants, ,| 
Through the open window—opened to admit! talking down-stairs of their mistress’s occu- j 
the fresh air of the new morning after the! pation before her marriage, had not been : 
sultriness of the August night—there poured j misled by false reports. Their master, after 'I 
monotonously into the room, the dull, still, j he had passed the prime of life, had, in 
distant roaring of the surf on the sandy coast, j very trutli, taken his wife from the obscure | 
All outer noises w'ere hushed at that first!stage of a country theatre, when little 
<lark hour of the new day. Inside the room, I more than two years had elapsed since lier j 
the one audible sound was the slow, toilsome I first appearance in public. The dog’s-eared 'j 
breathing of the dying woman, raising itself 1 old plays iiaJ been once her treasured dra- l| 
in its mortal frailness, awfully and distinctly, matic library; she had always retained a, 'i 
even through the far thnnder-breathing fi’om fondness for them from old associations ; and j 
the bosom of the everlasting sea. during the latter part of lier illness, they had ,j 

“ Mistress,” said Sarah Leeson, standing remained on her bed for days and days || 
close to the curtains, but not undrawing them, together. li 

“My master has left the room, and has sent Having put away the plays, Sarah went ' 
me here in his place.” back to her mistress ; and with more of j 

“Light!—give me more light.” The feeble- dread and bewilderment in her face than 
ness of mortal sickness was in the voice ; but grief, open^ her lips to speak. Mrs. Trever- it 
the accent of the speaker sounded resolute ton held up her hand, as a sign that she had I 
even yet—doubly resolute by contrast with another order to give. j 

the hesitation of the tones iu which Sarah “ Bolt the door,”’ she said, in the same. \ 
had BjHiken. The strong nature of the mis- enfeebled voice, but with the same accent of 
treM and the weak nature of t^ie maid came resolution which bad so strikingly inarked 
j out, even in that short interenange of words, her first request to have more light^ in the 
I «|x>ken through the curtain of a death-bed. room. “ Bolt the door. Let no one in, tUl I 
j Sarah lit two candles with a wavering hand give you leave.” 

I —plMed them hesitatingly on a table by the “ No one ?” repeated Sarah faintly. “Not 
bedside—waited for a moment, looking all the doctor ? not even my master ? ” 

" round hw with a kind of suspicious timidity “Not the doctor. Not even your master,” 

V - «—then undrew the curtainai said Mrs. Treverton, and pointed to the door, 

tAlji-'i;. - J., . . ' . 





The hand was weak; but even ia that mo- j nevertheless, under the influence of her mis- 
ineutary action of it, there was no niistaking tress’s look. “There are two doses left. Wait, 
the gesture of command. j pray wait till I get a glass.” 

Sarah bolted the door, returned irrcso -1 She turned again towards the table. At 
Intely to the bedside, fixed her large, eager,. the same instaut Mrs. Treverton raised the 
startled eyes enquiringly on her mistress's bottle to her lips, drained it of its contents, 
face, and, suddenly bending over her, said in and flung it from her on tlie bed. 
a whisper: “ She h:ta killed herself J ” cried Sarah, 

“ Have you told my master 1 ” running in terror to the door. 

“No,” was the answer. “ I' sent for him, “ Stop ! ” said the voice from the bed, more 
^ tell him—I tried hard to speak the words | resolute than ever, already. “ Stop! Come 
—it shook n»e to my very soul, Sarah, only! back, and prop me up higher on the pillows.” 
to think how I should best break it to him— j Sarah put her hand on the bolt. “ Come 
I am so fond of him ! I love him so dearly ! | back,” reiterated Mrs. Treverton. “ While 
But I should have spoken in spite of that, if j there is life in me, 1 will bo obeyed. Come 
be bad not talked of the child. Sarah ! he | back.” The colour began to deepen percep- 
did nothing but talk of the child—and that j libly all over her face, and the light to grow 
silenced me,” 1 brighter in her widely-opened eyes. 

Sarah, with a forgetfulness of her station | Sarah came b:ick ; and, with shaking 
which might have appeared extraordinary l hands, .added one more to the many pillows 
even in tli<e eyes of the most lenient of mis- j which supported the dying woman’s head 
tresses, flung herself hack in a chair when | and shouhfers. While this was being done, 
the first word of Mrs. Ti'everfcon’s reply: the bedclothes became a little discomposed, 
w.as uttered, clasped her trembling hands j Mrs. Treverton shitdderingly drew them up 
over her face, and groaned to hej-self. “ O, i to their former position, close round her 
what will happen! what will happen! neck. 

now ! ” j “ Hid you unbolt the door ? ’’ she asked. 

Mrs. Treverton’s eyes had softened andj “No.” 
moistened when she spoke of her love for| “ I forbid you to go near it again. Get rny 
her husband. She hiy silent for a few j writing-case, and the })cu and ink, from the 
minutes; the working of some strong emotion i cabinet near the window.” 
in her, being expre.ssed by her quick, bard, j Sarah went to tlie cabinet and opened it; 
laboured breatluug, and by the painful coji-1 then stopped, as if some sudden suspicion 
traction of lier eyebrows. Ere long, she turned had crossed her mind, and asked what the 
her head uneasily towards the chair in which writing materiids were wsinted for. 
lier attendant was sitting, and spoke again— “ Bring them, iind you will see.” 

this lime, in a voice which had sunk to a Tlie writing-case, with a sheet of note- 


whisper. 


paper on it, was placed upon Mrs. Trevertou’s 


“ Look for my medicine,” said she. “ I want j knees ; the pen was dipped into the ink, and 
it.” j given to her; she pausm, closed her eyes for 

Sarah started up, and with the qnick in-1 a minute, and sighed heavily ; then began to 
stinct of obedience brushed away the tears 1 write, saying to her waiting-maid, as the 
that were rolling fast over her cheeks. pen touched the paper : “Look.” 

“ The doctor,” she said. “ Let me call the Sarah peereii anxiously over her shoulder, 
doctor.” and saw the pen slowly and feebly form 

“ No! The medicine—^look for the me- these three words:—5b lay Uusltaivd. 
diclne.” “ 0, no! no ! For God’s sake, don’t write 

“ Which bottle 1 The ojiiate, or ”-it! ” she cried, catching at her mistress’s 

“No. Not the opiate. The other.” Land—but suddenly letting it go• again 


Sarah took a bottle from the taVde, and moment Mi's. Treverton looked at her. - 
looking attentively at the written direction The pen went on ; and more slowly, more 
on the label, a dd that it was not yet time to' feebly, formed words enough to fill a line— 
take that medicine again. then stopped. The letters of the last syllable 

“ Give me the botUe.” were all blotted together. 

“ 0, pray don’t ask me. Pray wait. The “ Don’t! ” reiterated Sarah, dropping on 
doctor saiti it was as bad as dram-drinking, her knees at the bedside. “ Don’t write it 
if you took too much.” to him if you can’t tell it to him. Let me 

•Mrs. Treverton’a clear, deep grey- eyes go on bearing what I have borne so .long 
l>egan to flash; the rosy flush deejieued on already. Let the secret die with you and 
her cheeks; tiie Commanding hand was die with me, and be never known in this 
raised again, by an efibrt, from the counter- world—never, never, never! ” 
pane on which it lay. “ The secret must be told,” answered Mrs, 

“ Take the cork out of the bottle,” she Treverton. “ My husband oo.ght to know it, 
said, “ and give it to me. I want strength, and must know it. I tried to tell him, and 
No matter whether I die in an hour’s time, my courage failed me. 1 cannot trust you to 
or a week’s. Give me the bottle.” tell him, after I am gone.^^ It must be written. 

“ Not tlie bottle,” said Sarah, giving it up, Take you tlm pqpj,my eight is failing, my 
_ ^ _ 
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tottph is doll. Take tUe pen, an4 ■writ© what 
t tell you.” 

.SaM, instead of obeying, bid .her fade in 
the bed-cover, and wept biltdrrly. 

“Yon have been with me ever since my 
marriage,” Mrs. Treverton went on. “ You 
have been my friend more than my servant. 
Do you refuse my last request ? You do! 
Fool 1 look up and listen to me. On your 
peril, refuse to take the pen. Write, or I 
shall not rest in pay grave. Write, or .as 
true as there is a Heaven above ns, I will 
come to yon from the other world ! ” 

Sarah started to her feet with a faint 
scream. 

“ You make my flesh creep! ” she whis¬ 
pered, fixing her eyes on her mistress’s face 
with a stare of superstitious horror. At the 
same instant, the overdose of the stimu- 
latii^ medicine began to alFect Mrs. Trever- 
ton’s brain. She rolled • her head restlessly 
from side to side of the pillow—repeated 
vacantly a few lines from one of the old play- 
hooks which had been removed from her 
bed—and suddenly held out the pen to the 
servaut, with a theatrical wave of the hand, 
and a glance upward at an imaginary gallery 
of spectators. 

“ Write! ” she cried, with a hollow, awful 
mimicry of h^r old stage voice, _ “ Write ! ” 
And the weak hand was waved again with a 
forlorn, feeble imitation of the old stage 
gesture. 

Closing her fingers mechanically on the 
pen that was thrust between them, Sarah, 
with her eyes still expressing the super¬ 
stitious terror which her mistress’s words 
had aroused, waited for the next command. 
Some minutes elapsed before Mrs, Treverton 
spoke again. She still retained her senses 
sufficiently to be vaguely conscious of the 
efibct which the medicine was producing on 
her, and to be. desirous of combating its 
further progress before it succeeded in utterly 
confusing her ideas. She asked first for the 
smelling^ottle, next for some Eau de Co¬ 
logne. This last, poured on to her hand¬ 
kerchief, and applied to her forehead, seemed 
to prove successful in partially clearing her 
faculties again. Her eyes recovered their 
steady look of intelligence; and, when she 
again addressed her maid, reit^ting the 
word “ Write,” she was able to enforce the 
direction by be^nning immediately to dictate 
in quieh deliberate, determined tones. Sarah’s 
tears fell fast j her Ups murmured fragments 
of sentenceit in which entreaties, expres¬ 
sions of peni^nc% nnd exclamations of fear 
were all strangely psiihgled together; but she 
wrote on subipaa|f^% :&i wavering lines, 
ahe had ihe fi^ sides 

of' the ;note paper.. Then Mrs. TreVertou 
paused, looked the writing over, and, taking 
^e pen, signed her-name at the end of it, 

' , With this effort, her powmhbf resistance to 
the ekciting df the medieine, seemed, to 

frul her again,. The deep flush began to ti^e 

her cheeks once more, and s^e spoke hur¬ 
riedly ^d Unsteadily when she handed the 
pen back to her. maid. 

“ Sign i ” she cried, beating her hand feebly 
on the bed-clothes. “Sign ^ah Leeson, 
witness. No J—write acoompUoe. Take your 
share pf it; I won't have it shifted on ‘me.* 
Sign, I insist on if?! Sign as 1 teU you.” 

Sai'ah obeyed; and Mrs. Treverton, taking 
the pa^r from her, pointed io it solemnly, 
with a return of the same sad stage gestuiie 
which had escaped her a Uttle while back. 

“You will give thin to your master,” she 
said, “ when I am d^d; and you will answer 
any questions he puts to you as truly as if 
you were before the judgment-seat.” 

Clasping her hands fast together, Sarah 
regarded her mistress, for the fii-st time, with 
stead.j^ eyes, and spoke to her for the first 
time in steady tones. 

“ If I only knew that.I was fit to die,” she 
said, “ 0, how gladly I would change places 
with you! ” 

“ Promise me that you will give the paper 
to your master,” repeated Mrs. Ti’evertou. 

“ Promise—no! I won’t trust your promise: 

I’ll have your oath. Get the Bible—the Bible 
the cleigyman used when he was here this 
morning. Get it, or I shall not rest in ray 
grave. Get it, or I will come to you from the 
other world.” 

The mistress laughed, as she reiterated 
that threat. The maid shuddered, as she 
obeyed the command which it was designed 
to impress on her. 

“ Yes, yes—the Bible the clergyman used,” 
continued Mrs. Treverton, vacantly, after the 
book had been produced. “ The clergyman— 
a good, weak man—I frightened him, Sarah. 

He said, ‘Are you at peace with all the 
world!’ and 1 said, ‘All but one.’ You 
know who.” 

“ The Captain’s brother. 0, don’t die at 
enmity with anybody. Don’t die at enmity 
even with him,” pleaded Sarah. 

“ The clergyman told me that,” said Mrs. 
Treverton, her eyes beginning now to wander 
childishly round the room, her tones growing 
suddenly lower and more confused. “‘You 
must forgive bfrn,’ the clergyman said. And 

I said, ‘ No. I fomve all the world, but not 
my husband’s brother,’ The clergymaU got 
up from the bedside, firightened, Sarah, He 
titlked about praying for me, wid eoming 
b|Uik. 1^111 he come back ? ” 

,*)#*Te8, yes,” answered Sarah, “He is a 
good man—he will come back—and 0! 
teU Mm that you forfpve the. Captain’s 
brother 1 Those rile woros he spoke M you, 
when you were married, WiU, come home to ' 
him some day. Forgive him—forgive him 
before you die ■! ” 

Saying those words, she attempted to re¬ 
move the Bible softly out of het. mittress’s 
sight. The action attiarted Mrs. Timverton's 
attention, and.rpused her sinking faculties 
into observation of present thin^ 
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St(^ t” ahe cried, \rith a gleam of the old 
resoltitfon flashing onise moi« over the, flying 
dimness of her eyes. Bhe caught at Sai'aha 
Diwd vith a great effort, placed it on th« 
Bible, and held it there. Her other hand 
-wandered a little over the bed-clothes, until 
it encounter^ the written paper adflrestsed 
to her husband. He^ fingers closed on it; 
and a idgh Of relief escap^ her lips. “ Ah I ” 
she said. " I know what I wanted the Bible 
for, now. I’Etf dying with all my senses about 
me, Sarah ; you can’t deceive me even yet.” 
Bhe stopped again, smiled a litt^, whispered 
to herself' rapidly, “'Wait, wait, wait! ” then 
added aloud, with the old stage voice and 
the old stage gesture again ; “ No ! I won’t 
tiTJst you on yOur promise. I’ll have your 
oath. Kneel-down. These are my last 
words in this world—disobey them if you 
dare 1 ” 

Sarah dropped on her knees by the bed. 
The breeze outside, strengthening just then 
with the slow advance of the morning, 
parted the window-curtains a little, and wafted 
a breath of its sweet fragrance joyously into 
the sick-room. -The heavy-beating hum of 
the distant surf came in at the same time, 
and poured out its unresting music in 
louder tones. Then the window-curtains 
fell to again, heavily, the wavering flame 
of the caudle grew steady once more, and 
the. awful Bileni'.e in the room sank deeper 
than ever. | 

“ Swear,” said Mrs. Treverton. Her voice 
failed her when she had pronounced that one 
word. She struggled a little, recovered the 
power of utterstace, and went on: “ Swear 
that you will not d^troy this paper, after 1 
am dead.” 

Even while she pronounced those solemn 
words, even at that last straggle for life and 
strength, the ineradicable theatrical instinct 
showed, with a fearful inappropriateness, how 
firmly it kept its place in her mind. Sarah 
felt the cold hand that was still laid on hers 
lifted for a moment—saw it waving gracefully 
towards her—^felt it descend again, aud .clasp 
her own hand with a trembling, impatient 
pressure. At that final appeal, she answered 
faintly 

“ I swear it.” 

“ Swear that you will not take this paper 
away with you, if you leave the house, after I 
am dead.” 

Again, Sarah paused before she answered 
—again the trembling pressnre made itself 
felt on her hand, but. more weakly this time, 
—and again the words dropped aflrightedfy 
from her lips;— 
swear It." 

“Swear,” Mra.,Trev^on began for the 
third time. Her voice fail^ her once more ; 
fthfl, how, she strugded vamiy to regain the 
coinmand over it. S&rah looked up, and saw 
eigiis of convulsion begitming to dirogure the 
beautifril face—saw tiie fingers of the white, 
delicate band getting crooked as tbeyreacbod 


over towards the table on which the medicine- 
bottles were placed. 

■ “You drank it all,” she, cried, starting to 
her feet, as she comprehended the meaning 
of that gesture. “Mistress, dear mistress, 
you drank it all—there is nothing but the 
opiate left. Let me go—let me go and 
cill-” 

A look from Mrs. Treverton stopped her 
before she could utter^ another word. The 
lips, of the dying womaif were moving rapidly. 
S^h put her ear close to them. At first sue 
heard nothing but pautiug, quick-drawn 
breaths—then a few broken words mingled 
confusedly with them: ,j., „, 

“ I hav’n’t done—^yon swear—close, 

close, close, come close—third ^hing—^your 
master—swear to give it-” 

The last words (usd away very softly. The 
lips that had been forming them so labori¬ 
ously parted on a sudden and closed again 
no more. Sarah sprang to the door, and 
opened it, and called into the passage for 
help—then ran back to the bedside, caught 
up the sheet of note-paper on which she Jhad 
written from her misti-ess’s dictation, and hid 
it in her bosom. The last look of Mrs. Tre- 
verton’a eyes fastened sternly and reproach¬ 
fully on her .as she did this, and kept their 
expression, unchanged, through the momen¬ 
tary distortion of the rest of the features, for 
one breathless moment. That moment passed, 
and, with the next, the shadow that goes 
before the presence of death, stole ui), and 
shut out the light of life, iu one quiet instant, 
from all the face. 

The doctor, followed by the nurse and one 
of the servants, entered the room; and, 
hurrying to the bedside, saw at a glance that 
the time for bis attendance there had passed 
away for ever. He spoke first to the servant 
who had followed him. 

“ Go to your master,” he said, “ and beg 
him to wait in his own room until I can come 
and speak to him.” 

Sarah still stood — without moving, or 
speaking, or noticing any one—by the bed¬ 
side. 

The nurse, approaching to draw the cur¬ 
tains together, started at the sight of her 
face, and turned to the doctor. 

“ I think this person had better leave the 
room, sir ? ” said the nurse, with some ap¬ 
pearance of contempt in her tones aud looks. 
" She seems unreasonably shocked and terri¬ 
fied by what has happened.” 

“ Quite right,” said the doctor. “ Xt is best 
that she riiould withdraw. Lot me recom¬ 
mend you to leave us for a little while,” he 
added, touching Sarah on the arm. 

She shrank back suspiciously, raised one of 
her hands to the place where the letter lay 
hidden in her bosom, and pressed it there 
firmly, while she held out the othei- hand for 
a candle.- 

“You had better rest for a little In yout 
own room,’’said the doctor,giving her a caudle. 
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msijiVffjfiiijljie^oD. ^|«m £oing to l^raaJcf^ 

^ taiA;^^0iVii'yoat aud I may find that 

l|« ,h^|uaxidaa t0 hear aajr last mrds that 
,' SS^1a%vfcil!o» iaay’la^ spo^^ in your prs- 
; Perimi* irtra had better come-with 

wait while I go into Captain Trevejf- 
,, ’;to4(e'robin.” 

^^iSb! bo!— oh, not now—not now, for 
Bearen’s aike ! ” Speaking those wo^ in 
Ibw, quiok, pleading tones, and drawing 
back affrightedly, dinring their utterance, to 
the door, Sarah msappeared, without waiting 
a moment to he spoken to again. 

“A strange woman,” said the doctor, ad¬ 
dressing the nurse. “Follow her, and see 
wfaero she goes to, in case she is wanted and 
we are obliged to send for her. 1 will wait 
hero untn you «wne back." 

When the nurse returned she had nothing 
to report, but that she had followed Sarah 
' liecsan to her own bed-room—had seen her 
enter it—had listened outdde, and had heard 
her lock the door. 

“A strange woman I" repeated the doctor. 
f'One of the silent, secret sort.’’ 

“ One of the wrong sort,” said the nurse. 
“ She is alwa^ talking to herself, and that is 
a bad sign, in my opinion. I don’t like the 
look of her. 1 distrusted her, sir, the very 
first day I entered the house.” i 


TWO DAYS AT SINOPE. 

Is one of the loneliest days of autumn, 
when the extreme heat of summer had 
passed away, and when russet and golden 
tints were visible among the masses of 
evergn^n foliage that clothe the coast of 
Anatolia, I landed for a brief visit at Sinope. 
Independently of its historic interest, and 
independently of that which attaches to it 
from the massacre at the commencement of 
the Eussian wa^ the place is one that may 
well stay the footsteps of the tourist, and 
that cannot fail to furnish him with notable 
sights and pleasing recollections. 

Since its neste of pirates flourished 
upon the distractions m the Byzantine 
.empire, Sinope has been famous as the 
safe and practicable harbour upon 
. the southern Coast of the Black Sea. At 
every olher port, ships have no better haven 
than im open roadstead, and landing is (^n 
impossible for days or even weeks together, 
by reason of the heavy surf' whidi mreaks 
upon ihe diore. Batoum is an exception; 

, but its peStUenthd clinu^ mors than cotinter- 
balances ^e'ex^mSIQeeof its anchorage^ and 
mden it aliboi^bsiepsa't i|mt Sinope,in 
ai^ future devsl(^p&E^^ d^j^Turki^ com-' 
n^imee, must‘ 'of' heiMsid^^ l^c^e; ^e chief 
;.'beb|^ of maritime itis 

, .ildeo fitfad by ite posiribb^ilh' i^aafd to the 
.:{:^mbeiiring plamsBastamouni;!' fiawi: 
^ ^re'-'b^t rbwi^. 'piudooe 


. V Bktdpe ;is iBdebt^-;>^-.|l8\hari>oBi^ <tq.-a' 
porilicm the moat can lm eou- 

ceived. the (»tti»e el, a vn^y* 

expanded bay, a peai^shhped promobi^ 
Stimdsbal to sea, in a nor^<i^y direction. 
It is about four mites long, perhaps two broad 
at the'widest part, and j^ppears to • hays been 
muse an island, although poyr, cbdneeted with 
the main land by an aecuimblation of sand 
and shingle. The western and northern sides 
of the little petunsula present an unbroken 
wall of dark-grey rock, against which the 
surf, raised by the prevailing westerly winds," 
breaks wildly; throwing its clouds of spray 
into the air, and leaving the water of the 
eastern bay calm and undkturbed. Next the 
main land, and upon the narrowest part of 
the isthmus, stands a castle, its walls 
extending across &om sea ,to sea, and 
the only road from the interior passing 
through its western court. Further out 
is the fortified Turkish town, its walls 
washed by the sea on the western side, 
like those of the castle. On the eastern side, 
the widening isthmus leaves a strip of beach 
between the town wall and the sea; and, 
upon this strip, boat-building and various 
other trades are carried on, while one or two 
rude piers or landing-places lead to Turkish 
warehouses. The Greek quai’ter has sprung 
up outside the fortifications, and is sepa¬ 
rated from them by a roadway ; extending 
for a short distance along the eastern shore 
of the promontory. ■ Here the houses are 
neat aud gay-looking; square in shape, 
coloured yellow or white, relieved by blue, 
with reddish-brown tiled roofs, and sur¬ 
rounded by gardens planted with fig-trees 
and olives. Beyond the houses the peuin 
sula rapidly increases in width; and a steep 
hill leads to elevated table-land, which, along 
the eastern ride, descends by a gentle slope 
to the sea. 

As seen from the deck of a vessel entering 
the eastern bay, the appearance of Sinope is 
very picturesque. ' Ine gardens and trees 
that cover so much of the space included in 
the Greek quarter, are of themselves attrac¬ 
tive objects; and the bright colours of the 
bouses give an air of cheerMuess to. the 
prospect into which they so largely enter.. 
The foreground is occupied by a scene of 
busy activity. In the government dockyard a 
fifty-gun frigate was on the stocka Stranded 
upon the shcu'c, the wreck of a corvette iffe- 
serves the memory of the Bussiaii attack; 
while scattered buoys point out the position 
of sunken vessels that endanger imitation. 
On looluDg intently down th^o^ the clear 
blue water past the nautili and. ,iefiy-&h, 
the botfcmn-may be''teeh' rirewn udtli relics . 
of riie brief engi^emeii% ..snoh as hawsers 
and' bolte and with here and there a 

musket or asworiL The lofty but crumbling 
walls conceal’ t^ 'deatrderion w they 
enclose, <^ud amist the- venerable' Castle |h 
recalling :aBsociari(m8 of th» 'past. In - the 
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A heap of eomethisg on the hUlr<-^t firet 
sight resembling an overturned cartload of 
hampers — ia prouounce(^, after telescopic 
examination, to be a Tni-kish batte^, and 
induces complacent reflections touching the 
magnanimitjr of the allies. Tho roinareta, 
with their so^^ed gracefulness (to speak 
the truth, they are neither more nor less 
graceful than a candle and extinguisher), 
have a certain fitness where they stand; 
and the blue mountains in the distance 
form a background always imposing. The 
clearness of an atmosphere which smoke has 
not defiled alone constitutes a beauty in the 
eyes of on English traveller. On shore 
the illusion vanishes; to be superseded 
by a reality of tumble-down buildings, 
filthy streets, indescribable odours, mangy 
curs, and dirty passers-by. llniiiniscences 
of lost night’s garlic issue freely from the 
natives ; fumes of rancid butter issue from 
the cook shops; and, for a nose educated 
out of Turkey, it is desirable to escape from 
the busy haunts of men aitli the smallest 
possible delay. A friend settled in the place 
undertook to ride with me into the interior 
on the morrow; and, with ready courtesy, 
the ofiiciala of the British Land Trauspoit 
Corps furnished me with a horse. I lost no 
time in commencing my solitary investiga¬ 
tions. 

Behind the Greek suburb, occupying the 
western half of the peninsula is an ancient 
cemetery, in which new tombstones are 
strangely mingled with pillars of great anti¬ 
quity. They resemble the sliafts of columns 
without either base or* cajpilal, and bear 
no inscription. These pillars are usually 
about thrae feot high, and nine inches in 
diameter; many are still erect, many 
overthrown or broken. Tlio modern tombs 
of the men were often surmounted by a 
sculptured fez and tapel, coloured, as heralds 
would say, proper, and replacing the turban, 
wrought in coarsest stone. Here and there, 
the Turkic inscription was accompanied by 
a drooping flower, left, like the letters^ in 
relirf npon the surface, and indicating the 
burial-place of an unmarried woman. Paths 
wound through the cemetery in various 
directions; fig-trees flourished within its 
hounik; and, near one of these by the side 
of a litUe hollow, a bright clear rill babbled 
from the ground, and found its wa/ to the sea 
over a course which its own waters had worn 
down,to tiie rode. Around this channel the 
grUsa w«8 of a deeper verdure, and .afibrded a 
pleasing contrast to the pamied hill, which 
there began its aseeat Beside the stream, 
a group of people were collected round some 
object that seemed to be of common interest; 
and 1 rode towards them to asoertain its 
nature, 

My curioaity was rewarded by finding 


seven old men seated in a circle on the 
ground, apparently under the -guidance or 
chairmanship of one younger man, whose 
green robes and head-gear denoted tliat 
he was possessed of especial sanctity, and 
was either a reputed descendant of the 
prophet, or, at least, was bom on the Maho¬ 
metan sabbath. Each old man wore upon 
the crown of his turban a scrap of p^r, iu- 
Bcribed with characters from, the Eoran ; 
each had at his feet a white'handkerchief 
spread upon the ground, containing a heap 
of pebbles; and, in the centre of me circle, 
was a larger heap that seemed conitnou 
to all, and uas constantly replenished by 
children, who came running with fresli hand¬ 
fuls of stones from the neighbouring beach. 
Each old man filled his right hand with 
pebbles from the central heap; and, from 
this handful, put a single one into his mouth, 
spat it into his left hand, threw it into his 
handkei'chief, and continued this action with 
the greatest possible rapidity-—refilling his 
right hand whenever necessai^, and ajtiia- 
reutly keeping silent count of the numlier 
that passed tluough his mouth. Outside the 
ciiole stood a scribe, with reed inkhoru, and 
a pajier bearing seven columns of figures. 
Whenever one of the old men called out 
“Yuz” (a hundred), the scribe made ou 
entry in the proper place. The scene was 
inexpressibly curious. Approaching an old 
Turk who stood ou the outskirts of the 
little ci-owd, I adjured him to tell me how 
these old men were employed, and iu 
what way tliey desired that AlLih should 
prosper their uudeitakings. With a cour¬ 
teous gravity that did not condescend to 
notice my probable mutilation of his native 
tongue, the old man replied that Allah 
hod withheld ruin for seven weeks, and that 
tho earth was parched for lack of water. 
Our lathers, he continued, ai-e counting over 
seventy thousand and seven pebbles; alter 
which, they will offer up certain pi'ayers; 
and then, if the tale of stones be correct, 
Allah would send rain. He added that, to 
insure exactness, it was desirable to avoid 
conversation tliat might disturb the counting, 
aud this 1 received os a hint to continue my 
ride—reckoning, as 1 did so, that fiom begin¬ 
ning to end the old men would be fully five 
and a half hours at their patriotic labours. 
I had not, however, proceeded more than a 
hundred yards up the hill, aud had barely 
finished my calculation, when loud howls and 
shouts reached me from below ; aud I beheld 
the pebble-counters heading a procession back 
to the town. Whether the shouts were the 
prayers alreadv mentioned, 1 know nut; but 
they were so dolorous as to suggest that an 
error had been discovered, and that some un-' 
lucky old man had gone on oountiug, from 
the force of habit, until he had raiseid the 
aggregate number to seventy thousand and 
eight, and bad so bi-okeu tiie speU. At all 
events, the much-needed ^ovi ers were delayed, 
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Atl 1JearD^:, for folly three weeks 
troftt fbfi |tit(no(l of my vimt. 

oh up the steep deoUvity, covered 
with flaape gnus, I fell Into a sheep-trech, 
wihdihk towards the western side of the 
petuoa^ and enohding the base of a large 
obhuSAl tumulus, apparently aitificiaL Behind 
tltis I found a small hollow, presenting a 
precise miniature of the Yalley of Bocks at 
Jjynton. The huge masses of atone that 
started abruptly from the soil were clothed 
with luxuriant Ivy upon their southern sides, 
and a lew stunted Hg-trees giew, here and 
there, from their cievicos. A large arched 
‘ cavern in one of the rocks afforded a retreat 
lor grazing cattle, and evidence that the 
hand of man had iiccu busy on that spot in 
foimer times. Bemaius of foundations and 
other masonry wcie scattered about among 
huge tumuli; and, bad it been Dr. Maepher- 
Son’s fate to be stationed at Sinope, 1 have 
little doubt that vduable discoveiies would 
have rewai’ded his exploiatory zeal. Vainly 
wishing for timo to dig myself, 1 followed the 
sbeeji-track through the valley, and emerged 
upon the table-laud above ; where, au expanse 
of short grass diversified by stunted sniubs 
and occasional masses of stone, formed the 
sum total of the pi-ospect 'J'owai ds the ceutie 
ot this htUo plain, thcie is a mat ah often 
abounding in wild duck ; and, in autumn and 
early winter, a noith-west wind never finis to 
brmg flocks of bustard, to be engcily con¬ 
tended for by the native s][X)itsmcij. During 
my ride, I saw nothing but a few larks cioep- 
lug along the gi'ouuu, lu moital tenor of 
four or five euoimous hawks that were 
wheeling overhead in seaich of prey. Tlie 
springs which feed the marsh lind their 
outlet to the sea in little winding livnlets. 
Each of those rivulets is a very Nile to its 
locality ; and, while the steeper sides of the 
ravines are eovei'ed with olive-trees, and 
dotted with houses, the sheltered levels 
between them teem with the results of cul¬ 
tivation, and aflord a stinking contrast to 
the sterile land above. Near the brow of 
the hill upon the western side, a cousiiicrable 
space of ground is covered by liagiuents 
of foundation walls, which indicates that 
a town, or at least some building of groat 
magnitude, must formeilyhave existed there. 
At present there is nothing standing but a 
ruined Turkish tomb, with no trace of an 
inscription, and built of a di^erent stone from 
the most ancient remains in its vicimty. 

A road different from that by which I had 
ascended tiis hjiU led me into the Greek 
quarter, through ft little sql>urb occupied by 
Arfuemans, and through aq Armenian ceme- 
t«fy, seemingly of great antiquity. Nearly 
" every modem tombstone had engraved upon 
it a measuring waud and a balauce, wheUier 
as emblems of tiade or of jusidee T cannot 
say» On one I otoerved a sculptured group 
that struck me as very cations. It lepre- 
scuted two elephants ra.iaed upon tlielr giad 


legs, vitb fl flaked itutflan Sgwre standiog 
between them, and grasping one of them 
with each ouistreteheo hand. The elephants 
were not made to stand higher tiian the man; 
but their trunks were numistakesble: and, 
in spite of their unnatural position, their 
general proportions were tolerably accurate. 
The piece of atone on which this group was 
sculptured bore no inscription; was broken 
off just below the figures, and was lying upon 
the ground; so that its connection with the 
Armenian cemetery was possibly accidental; 
and it may be one of the lioman fragment# 
which are so abundantly scattered in the 
neighbourhood. 

On board ship, the ne:|ct morning, a magni¬ 
ficent dish of green figs tended greatly to 
increase my respect for the locality; and 
told that the steward, like myself, had been 
investigating the peculiarities of Sinope. 
After doing them ample ju<itice, I once more 
proceeded to the shore, and turned my steps 
towards the castle. On my way I passed 
throngh the street of silveismiths; inspected 
them uttle stock of rings and bracelets, and 
gossiped with one man, who told me tliat such 
Uinkets, of his workmanship, bad been sent 
to the English P.tdishah. All these men liad 
heaps of Boman coins, mostly of silver dug 
up in the vicinity; and they had also a few 
engiaved gems, lor which an exorbitant price 
was asked It seems that an ancient gem 
engraved with anything that fancy can per¬ 
vert into the figure of a boy, U much valued 
among the Tuiks, and is worn as a charm by 
childless women. After leaving the bUoi®, 
what was once a street between dwelling 
houses, but is now only a path among heaps 
of rums, led me to the castle. Of the houses 
destroyed hj the liussian fire, some twenty 
or thuty have been rebuilt, and stand in 
their staring newness, among decapitated 
minarets, crumbling walls, ch^ed timbers, 
and scattered stones. The castle Itself 
escaped mjury, although a fine fig-tree in one 
of the courts was cut dean off by a round 
shot at about six feet from the ground. The 
walls stand as tune has left them, and present 
many varieties of masonry. At many poin^ 
pieces of sculptured marble have been built 
in, daring repairs by Turkish architects. Many 
must have formed portions of Boman palaces, 
or of temples to Boman gods. BuUs^ heads, 
groups of exquisite finish, friezes, capitals, 
shait^ are all of frequent occurrence; 
and some pieces of rough marble look as 
if their scuiptured aides were turned in¬ 
wards. The shafts are all laid horizontally; 
some paraUel to the course of the wal^ 
soma at right angles to Yith theii^ ends 
projecting. Such Turkish repairs iau$t all 
be referred to an early period of Mahometan 
occupation; inasmach as decay of more 
recent date is left to pursue its natural 
course. This applies not only to buildings of 
foreign origin, but also to their own struc¬ 
tures : to a once famous Muasidmau collage, 
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wboBe magnificent bat mined Moorielt gate* 
aray admits only into a littte eouytyard, with 
a dried fountain in the centre, ana with die* 
used and mouldering eloisters nrand the 
suleB,->a8 well as to the rains left by the 
Bussiim bombardment, A few soldiers 
lounge about the castle, and live in a hut i 
wit inn its enclosure, for the service of a fiag> 
staff on cue of the crumbling comer towera; I 
from which, the star and crescent floated I 
on that sad day when three tliousaudj 
Turkish sailors were massacred in cold blood 
fli>y tlie Busskins—wheuHhe poor wretches 
who tried to save iliemselvea by swimming 
were fired upon in the water,—and when 
eternal disgrace attached itself alike to 
both the combatants : and to the Turks, 
for the apathy which led them to ne¬ 
glect easy and available means of defence 
during the many da} a on which they knew of 
the impending danger, and yet did not pro¬ 
vide for it. The oidy man who did so was a 
Frenchman, a surgeon in one of the ships; 
who, knovving that the Bnssians were outside 
waiting for a favourable wind; and, seeing that 
no pieparatiouB weio made, no guns landed, 
no breastworks tlirown up—applied for leave 
to go out shootiug upon the peninsula at 
daybroak, and iuduceu the captain, by a 
judicious present of game, to renew this 
leave from day to day. So it felt out that, 
when the wind ch.snged and the Bussians 
camo, the lucky Frenchman was busy with 
the bustards, and escaped the general 
slaughter. 

Tiie road to the interior isins through a 
sort of court-yard on the westerly side of the 
oaslle, closed‘at each end with heavy gates, 
which are shut at sunset, and attendea by no 
warder. Unwaiw persons who arrive too 
late, are hopelessly excluded from the town, 
unless by the report of fire-arms, or by inor¬ 
dinately vigorous shouting, they can attract 
some one to the gate, and ran then, by liberjil 
backsUeesb, soften the heart of tho keeper of 
the keys. 

Tlie friend who had promised to take me 
into the interior showed me a stack of wood 
in the court-yard of the castle, formed by a 
toll of one stick taken from each load that 
passes throngh the gate in cither direction ; 
so that if a peasant outside load his donkey 
with wood for sale in the town, he is, at all 
events, mulct of one stick ; and if he fail to 
find a customer, he is mulct of anotlier on 
his way home. Two sticks do not seem to 
constitute a very formidable tax; Vul^ in a 
country where there are no wheeled convey¬ 
ances, and only hone loads, it bears a large 
proportion to the whole. And all local pro¬ 
duce nays a similar tax, either in money or 
u kind, bsfbre entering or leaving Sinope, or, 
indee<L most other T^kish towns; so that 
the industry of the peasants is oppressed by 
severe, regular, and ouatomary exactions, 
besides those that may be imposed from time 
, to time by the fywinny of grasping oflicials. 


Jtst beyond the outer-gate^ the sea washes 
over the massive remains of Boman sareo- 
pbegi, lying under the castle walls, and half 
iipbedded in sand. The road over the 
isthmoS rises over a gentle slope, and the 
ground was formerly Used as a cemetery; 
but accumulations of sand have almost 
burled the tombstones and cover the road, 
so that the horses sink to their fetlocks at 
every step. Wild artichokes grow, and 
tortoises crawl, among the tombs; and about 
half-way up the little slope, a miserable shed 
covers the l<t8t resting-place of a hermit of 
gi eat sanctity. From the barred windows of* 
this shed, streamers innumerable flutter to 
the wind—streamers tom from the rags of 
the sick, and tied there by their friends, in 
order to remind the saint to work a miracle 
of healing. Ah a further stimulus to his 
memory, it is usual to give a donation to an 
old woman who guards the shrine; and, 
when the cure is complete, a thank-offering 
of a pair of hoi ns is considered to be due. 
The number of horns set astride upon tiie 
ridge of the tomb, or suspended upon the 
walls, is indeed extraordinary; and they 
range from ten-tined autleis to the harmless 
weapons of a sheep. The old lady who pre¬ 
sides over, and exhibits the collection, is 
somewhat leas coy than the mass of her 
countrywomen, neglects her veil whilst des¬ 
canting upon the meiits of the deceased 
deiwish, and is understood to act as a medium 
for all the love aftairs of the neighbourhood. 

Bidding adieu to the tomb and its guar¬ 
dian, we soon pushed through the sand, and 
came to what is called, in Asia Minor, a road. 
Boiiietimes wide ami sometimes narrow; 
sometimes crossing a flat, and bounded only 
by grass; sometuiies jiassing through the 
dried-up bed of a whiter torrent, sunk 
between banks higher than a horseman’s 
head, and covered in by bay, and arbutus, and 
myrtle trees in loxuriant growtli; sometimes 
almost level, generally breakneck and preci¬ 
pitous, there was something picturesque in 
its wildness, and pleasing m its variety. 
Every now and then it would round the edge 
of a cliff, where a false step would have been 
death to horse and rider, soon to plunge 
again into a valley from which the daylight 
was almost excluded. Sadden openings in 
the foliage would afford a peep at the sea, or 
at some little homestead lying among its 
orchards of mulberries or its fields of toliacco. 
At short distances along the way, water came 
bubbling from cool springt, and was received 
in stone basins fixed for the purpose, by etich 
of which a recess conlainea a wooden wp 
for the use of tho thirsty traveller. Here 
Sind there a roadside tombstone bore record 
of a death by accident or violence upon the 
spot where it was erected; but these were 
all monuments of the far past, stricken by 
the hand of time. At length, after about 
two hours’ riding, our tinck srouud up a hill 
of unusual lengw and steepueas; and upon 
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&i|a|)ed‘i[th«ir djinnera;; Mid doB (^‘..thagiQ, 
fMi^t<id by the materH^a. And 
'^p.of .lfjc< JPaat, WAS stonding ia bbiteleaii 
bc^ildWiaid&t iiear my sad^e, haritig tak«n 
off the s^irrap^ and been a<>terl|' aaatde |o 
put them in tiieir piacea again. . At l^egthi 
.we were fiiirly nnder Weigh j itnd jogged over 
the rugged tmda back to Sinope;^ where we 
arrired in good tame for admittoee. In the 
■leanwhUe, my ahijp had taken hiher freight; 
and a few houra later, by the moonlight, I 
waa watching from her deck the dim outline 
of the peninatd^ as it gi^ually faded in the 
distance. 

, A ?EW REALLY GREAT MEN. 

WnsTHKn the theologians be right or 
wrong who tell ns we err in believing there 
is Scriptural authority for the fact that men 
have degenerated greatly in size since the 
days before the flood, we ao not here inquire; 
bat we must needs begin a little talk cou- 
cemihg gfenta, with the popular belief that 
Adam and Eve and all the first men who 
inhabited the earth were of gigantic stature. 
We read in Camerarins certain exact frets 
about their size. The first men were so tall, 
that when they stood upright on the earth 
their heads brushed against the stars, and 
they were called the Emephimi. After many 
years they were followed by a second race, 
that of the Phiitnimi, whose heads only 
reached to the clouds. After these came the 
men called by the EgyptLans Cygini, who 
were the glanfr proper, and whose race lasted 
until the time of Noah. Of the giants named 
in Scripture, the one about whom the greatest 
number of marvels have been told by the 
Rabbinical writers is Og, king of ]^san. 
His legs, the Rabbles taught, were three 
miles long. More modest by far is the 
commentary of a German divine, named 
Lan^, who, reading in the fifth book of 
Moses, that Og had an iron-bed, nine cubits, 
in length and four in breadth, suggests that 
such breadth and width do not correspond to 
the harmonious proportions of a man. Ero- 
bably, therefore, Oga bed was made longer 
and wider than himself, for the conve¬ 
nience of his turning about when he lay in 
.-it; and that it may not have been made of 
iron menely. because of his weight, bat as a 
precaution against vmmm. Somq; thousand 
years after Og’e death, there was said to Mve 
been foufidi near Jerusalem, a mighW cavern, 
ihseicihed Ip CSialdaic letters, "Here lies 
Og.** l^othing was found in il^ how¬ 
ever, except one of his teeth, whereof the 
weight was fonr pounds and a quarbeir. It 
was offered to the Emperor of Germany, as a 
ikybur,,at.ttre thonpmd dollars; but ,he had 
. hie; dmbts; and did' not close with the 
■'.batgrin. 
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race of. Titans that made war against their 
llpit^jphd '.piled mbantahis on each other, 
niaiMBg to stomi heaven. Then there were 
also. BomerV enormous onereyed cannibals, 
fhe Oycibpes. . 

SolinuB and Pomponins Mela tell of an 
mdian people among whom the men were ,so 
tall that they leapea and sat astride upon the 
backs of elephants, as readily as others leap 
upon the backs of horses. These men capeted 
about upon their elephants, having' them 
bitted, and bridled, and obedient as horses to 
their hands. Diodorus Siculus, however, tells 
of a nation of much more remarkable giants, 
which inhabited some sonthem isle. They 
were said to be taller by fear ells than otlier 
men, and to have soft bones that bent 
throughout their, whole bodies as readily as 
tendon. They had also cleft tongues, or 
rather two tongues in each month, and with 
the two tongues they could talk at the saiUe 
time in two different, languages. 

In northern Eui’ope the great barrows 
have favoured the idea that they were large 
men who required such grave-raonnds; and 
the Eomans were not slow to magnify their 
own achievements by a magnifyirig of the 
size of the barbarians with whom they fought; 
though Elorus puts the case with modesty in 
saying that “ The more enormous were the 
bodies of the Germans, the more easily were 
th^ to be struck with sword and spear.” 

The dai'k fancies of the north clinging 
about the giants, made a new race of them 
in the legends of the middle ages. They 
were fearful, brutal, godless, cannibal beings, 
who tore even unborn children from their 
mothers, as the daintiest of moat; who did 
not reSpect their own kin, but lived upon the 
rule of might is light among them^lves. 
A giant with a charming daughter, if he did 
not wish her to be stolen by his friends, set 
bears and other savage creatures at her 
chamber-door. These giants were so wicked 
and BO dangerous, that it became tlie duty of 
all honest men to assist in their extirpation ; 
and because they were too tall for ordi¬ 
nary methods of attack, the usual tvay of 
fighting with them was to batter them about 
the shins with heavy clubs, until, having 
their legs broken, they fell, and could be 
struck in a more vital part. The efforts to 
exterminate these giants, made when Jack- 
the-Giant-KHler was the type of a philan¬ 
thropist, very much, thinned their rac^ 'and 
caused the survivors to betake themseltes'to.' 
frstaessea, and live on islands, by aea^copsta 
and watercouiaes, in great deserts or bwn 
steep mountains. Thence they mide sallies 
a^QSt the hostile race of Btph,: whenever* 
they perceived that they-could ca%h a victim 
or tSro.unawares. 

In later iimea, much was said of ^e disco¬ 
very of gjai^mAmeilhm, 4Utenio iFigafeta, 









in apMkking of the Spnniards with 'Whom he 
‘Wdat to the Stilts o! hfegellan, earn that his 
oqmMai^en’B crowns reached only to the 


Magellan took away from the strMts named 
after him, men ten or eleveh feet Iiigh, who 
died npon the voyage for •want of their accus¬ 
tomed food. Another writer says, that a 
Dutch boat’s crew once fought in this part of 
the world with giants, who pulled up whole 
trees for use as shields against the bullets. 
Of tlie Datagoniaus, whom the Spaniards 
named because of their stature, from the 
wonl fur a large measure (Patagon meaning 
in Spanish a gicat foot), it is enough to say, 
that everyone now knows them to be no 
giants, though undoubtedly a tall race of 
men, generally five feet ten inches, or six 
feet high, and exceeding six feet oflouer than 
Europeans do. Some ox them are occasionally 
to be seen who have attained the height of 
six feet five inches, or six feet seven inches. 

Americus Yesputias is answerable for 
another tale of giants, found upon an island 
not far from the mainland of America. Eiue 
Spaniards went into its interior, having 
nlrottdy observed gigantic footsteps, and found 
in a valley five huge hula, in which were two 
huge women and three daughters, by whom 
foo<l was set before the straiigera. Presently 
there amved eix-and-thii’ty men, of greater 
stature than the women, who stood at a 
distance, making no attack, but presently 
followed the Europeans to their boat, and 
swam after them, shooting at them with bows 
and arrows while they swam. They were 
put to flight by a discharge or two of cannon. 
Another story of this sort reported that there 
was a cannibal race of perfectly white giants, 
the QuSimures, in Brazil, carrying huge 
bows and arrows. The Guiamures were 
never known to fight in bands, but always 
made their attack singly, preying like tlie tiger 
upon any victim they could seize. These 
beings, it -was said, ate their own children. 

So much for giant races. Single giants 
that have been discovered here and theie 
one may beheve in, when the stoiy of them 
is content to preserve reasonable bounds. 
Strabo tells of the skeleton of a giant sixty 
cubits—ninety or more feet—long, that was 
found near the city of Tangier. It was said 
to be the skeleton of Animus, an old king of 
Mauritania. Pliny tells how, on the island 
of Crete, a mountain was split by an earth¬ 
quake, and there vw disclosed, standing erect 
in the midst of the body of a ^ant seventy 
feet high, who was smipcsed by soiue to he 
Orion. 

At Trapani, in Soity, there was, if we be¬ 
lieve the record, found in a cavern the skele¬ 
ton of a man Uureo hundr^ feet high. It 


ivas in a sitting posture, and leant with the 
left hand upon a staff taller than any fir-tree. 
When the discovery was made, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the district fled, but afterwards there 
were collected three hundred armed men, 
who ventured near. That was tike skeleton 
of Polyphemua 

In the year fourteen hundred and one, says 
Boccaccio, there was discovered near ^me 
the grave of Pallantes, the companion of 
uEaeas. The body was still whole and sound, 
as though but newly buried. It was taller 
than the 'Walls of Borne. There was a great 
wound in the breast, and near the head there 
burnt a lamp. Which nothing could extiuOTish. 

Charlemagne, if we believe the record, had 
in his army a great Swiss named Aenother, 
who forded rivers that were unbridged, what- 
fver their depth, and mowed down men like 
grass. The men slain by him in flght he 
strung upon his spear like larks, and cariied 
swung over his shoulder. 

Melchior NuBez says, that in his time the 
Chinese gate-keepers of Pekin were all of 
them flfteen feet high, and that the Emperor 
of China had five hundred snch men fur his 
gate-keepeis and body-guard. There is a 
proverb about knowing Hercules by his foot: 
after the battle of MUhlberg, when Charles 
the Fifth Lad taken prisoner .Tohn Frederic, 
the Electoral Prince of Saxony, the .Spanish 
ambassador cunningly <1isplayod to the court 
of France the magnitude of the triumph, nut, 
indeed, by exhibiting John Frederic’s fool, 
but his boot. A vast boot, into which a man 
could almost got, was shown at the court of 
France, and said to have been pulled off the 
leg of the elector. 

And now tluit we liave named so many 
great men, we can see no leason 'why we 
should produce more as rivals to their great¬ 
ness. Tliere are here surely enough of them 
to stand alone, if they can stand at all. Kir- 
cher, the Jesuit, declared) it hardly possible 
that any very great giant could stand. Men, 
if they were much taller than six feet, would, 
he said, surely fall to the ground; for you 
see how it is with the colossal statues in 
Rome, that would fall to pieces if there were 
not props placed here and there under pro¬ 
jecting limbs. He seems to have felt that 
a man only nine feet high would requhe 
skewering together. 
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THE LAMBETH-MAESH MULCIBERS. 

When I looked down, down, down into 
the cr.itcr of her Majeaty’e screw steam- 
alxip Volcano (eight hundred botse-power), 
.and pondered breathlesely on the dis¬ 
tracting maze of shafts, beams, cranks, 
wheels, and cylinders; when 1 was told 
that a single fmger pressing down a certain 
small lever can set the whole mass in mth- 
less motion; driiing the Volcano herself 
thiough the water at the rate of fourteen 
miles an hour, — I wondered where tlie 
present race of Vnlcans and Cyclops (born 
with more ops <Jian one) were bred, and 
under what Memuonian roof the bewildering 
engines were bi ought into exiiiteuce. Surely, 
1 reflected, the olacksmitlis of iStua and 
Lemnos must have been pigmies compared 
with the giants of these later days; and their 
forges mere village smithiea Else how could 
those shafts, each a single mass of wi ought 
iron, some sixteen tons in weight, be 
foiiued, and polished, and adjusted to a hair's 
breadth; how could the two-bhided brass fan 
(called the screw-propeller*), weighing eleven 
tons or bO, be cast and fitted, earned from the 
factory to the ship, and put into its place 
under water, with all the accuracy and some 
of the ease with which the maiuspiing is 
fixed to a lady's watch. 

This tremendous work is done, I after¬ 
wards learnt, by modem, but not wholly by 
human giants. Even when Vulcan forged 
the bolts of Jove, he found flesh and muscle 
joume^meu not strong enough for Ins place ; 
and,—if Hesiod may be trusted-contrived 
automaton statues, by whose help alone he 
was able to turn out the heaviest goveinmeut 
orders for thunderbolts. His plan bM been 
followed by our British Vulcnna, the Nas¬ 
myths, Whitworths, Eourbairns, Eenns, and 
by the ]parents and teacheis bl soma of 
those eminent machinists, the Mnudslaya; 
.their wjlpmata being steam-hammers, and 
cutting, planing, puuchmg, slotting, and 
riveting maohnics: giants all, capmle of 
making ntw sort of iionmongeiy, from thun¬ 
derbolts of fifty Jupiter-power (should such 
classical hardware ever come into demand), 
down to fish-hooks and cambric needles. 
The entile plant of Vulcan, Polyphemxi% 


* See A Qroat Borow, poge 181, v<gui(ie viil, 


and Company, with supernatural improve¬ 
ments must, 1 considered, have been removed 
from Sicily and the Enxiue, to Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmiughani, Wolverhamplon, Mill- 
wall, and Lambeth Marsh; and gigantio in¬ 
tellect must havo succeeded gigantic stature 
iu the goodwill and management of the 
business. 

Growing still moro dizzy, yet still more 
carious in contemplating the complex abyss 
of the Volcano's machinery, I conceived the 
wild wish of seeing Titanic engines like be» 
in the home of their birtli; where they are 
made, and kept—wholesale, ret.ul, and for ex¬ 
portation—^in rows, prhaps, like time-pieces 
in a French clock-shop. In satisfaction of 
this desire, I was diracted to the great fiictory 
of Messrs. Maudslay and Field. 

This establishment spreads itself over about 
five acres of JUunbeth Marsh (now a densely 
peopled district of South Loudon, and only a 
marsh by tradition); but being built la floors, 
would, if all were on the ground, cover some 
dozen acres. It gives employment to fifteen 
hundred Muloibei's, who are chiefly employed 
iu feeding and attending upon tho iron giants 
that execute most of the work. 

0, the grim, rigid, relentless power, with 
which they shaved, and shared, and cut, and 
bored blocksand pillars of iron, tons iu weight' 
They cut out and put together a huge steam- 
boiler with much less fubs (and with an 
inevitable directness of purpose that is simply 
awful) than a seamstress makes to complete 
a calico bolster. A broad plonk of iron, neatly 
an inch thick and as large as a long dming- 
table, is laid on an automaton’s flat lap, 
and 18 cut by a scissor-like chisel moving up 
and down at its etlge, into any shape the 
snperintending Mnlciber wills. It can bo 
sewn to other iron sheets by an inexorable 
seamstress—a giant twin of her planing and 
cutting sister^— that punches rows of round 
holes with mathematical legiiiarit^ all round 
the e<kes of the plate, with less effort than 1 
could^ro cardboaid. Hw’ coadjutor, a 
thickset, determined steam workman, then 
festens the edges of the plates together by 
crushing rivet* bolts into the holes at each 
edge and instantly riveting them to one 
another witb a cold-blooded^ silent force 
that is terrifying. Compare these operations 
with the tinkering^of tho Vidoans of old; 
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bore ^ole# -iHtb niggllng^ oentre- 
p(id to rivet them together mth noisy 
isW; and who took a longer time t« 
the tip ojf fh arrow or a kitiehen 
Jh*} than thefe^werftil progeny retjoite to 
at a score of gun-barrels, or to complete a 
imotive eaginOj^ 

‘'Take Cara) forge hammer is not 
I quite obsolete”’ 'l/shouMl have known this 
"to ipy cpet if a stalwart arm had not draj^d 
rpe! hut of the awing of a double-handed 
lunumer then being wielded by a fiesh and 
' .;'bbQ 4 Itfliscksmlth, to form rods for rivet- 
' ' . In vijiliitebing the motions of this man, 

tillh &upceseion that the mecbanieal arts'do 
liioi-the pieturesque or help to in- 
Sp^ idle artist was forcibly reviv^ The 
cn'seeful elastaetty of hia motions was a de- 
^htful eontrast to the hard, nndeviating 
rontiue of his aatomat<Hi sbopmates. The 
highest models of Grecian were not more 
graceful than the unconsdons attitudes of 
this smith, while swingihg his hammer over 
his head to bring H tremendously down upon 
^6 ^dwing metal. Boodng his feet apart 
Wpcm’ the ground while stooping to raise 
i^gBtannerj and drawing them together 
wh«Mi swimi^nB it to dehver the blow, every 
limb fidi'in its turn, into harmony with the 
rest of' the figure, and expressed muscular 
strength and dastid^ to perfection. I once 
saw even greater elegance of motion dis¬ 
played in connection with boiler plates. It 
was-in Iiancashire, where they made them in 
sm endrmoits'smithy sarrouuded by furnaces, 
with^'^^ll^'O^ipowering steam-hammer stand¬ 
ing himen, having drawn 
out a b%, m^pP|^;lamp of metal vmite hot 
from the hre, and having dragged it along the 
sheetdron floor to the hammer, th^ escaped 
the myriads of sparks which flew out during 
the pounding process, by holding their leather 
aprons at one corner, up to their faces, and 
turning elegant ptFoaettes, to present their 
backs as targets for the showers of shooting 
sparks. Nothing at the opeia could be more 
' ^eSAiL Then—when they dragged the 
stall red mass to the rollins millt^ trough 
which it was to be passeo, from wider to 
" ’nanower, nntil pressed into such plates as I 
had just seen sewn together by the iron 
stitcbei's—every attitudo of the men, swaying 
their bodies back to receive the red-hot sheet 
from one roller and to return it through 
anothenr, was an admirable picture of power 
andgraoet 

The grotesqmfr, the dkiblerie, of iron-vwork- 
lag, k practised .ht' thp Is^beth Marsh 
easting-shop oft .thl^fl^ldirftoor: aa enoimcms 
apartment, roofhd #lth skyli^ts, and 
j^red' with sand a 0 d<;htoal(j^ very like the 
trod by the horatoM l^iiiEoval Equea- 
Amphitheataw ctose by. ^:^^ 0 %aemeath a| 
pict of. H; are toe lomu and' nmsoory .ef| 
Whioh too fbrm' of toe actijcle hti bh cast 

a»4 into whic)^ ^ in#fn metapit 1 %. 
:4'||iow bwig ppartd fitnm Apro^hysjlbpoil- 


basin. Thk fonn, besides earto, mnd, and 
brteks, is compost of hay, dung, and other 
combustilusB; whlclv wlwn,the molten metal 
i» runinte H, generates a gas that, would 
inevitably blow the mould and the men 
through the roof, if it had no vent. Tubes, 
therefere, convey ii to the surface, where it is 
lighted; -buraing in etrong, blue, unearthly 
lets tout dim tlia other fights, and cast a 
diabolical hue npon the faces of the Mulcibers, 
upon the file of travelling cranes which sup¬ 
port toe cauldron, by which it is passed from 
the cylindrical melting furnaces, and, if 
needed, from one end of the shop to the 
other. Bright and lively, sparks fly off 
from the mouth of the mould as it drinks 
in the white liquid fire, with a force 
and profusion toat no di^lay of fireworks 
could surpass. The whole scene is so grim 
and hob and pandemoniacal, that a stranger, 
suddenly coming on it from the outer 
world, could barmy help inquiring, like Mac¬ 
beth, of the intelligent, dark, perspiring ai> 
tisans energetically puddling down the mmten 
metal at various openings of the mould— 

Ye tUek and midnii^t hagt t What is’t ye do ? 

The answer to that question would cer¬ 
tainly be, “ Casting a ten-ton steam cylinder 
for one of her Majesty’s marine engines;” 
or, if the flaming cauldron gave forth a more 
ghastly illumination of green, and yellow, 
and purple, with gMeous ^exhalations hotter, 
drier, and more sumcating, the answer would 
be, “Banning eleven tons of brass into the 
form of a screw propeller." Whereupon 
Macbeth would fall—after the manner of his 
countrymmi—into an arithmetical reverie,and 
reckon that eleven tons of brass at a shilling 
a-pound comes to nearly twelve hundred 
pounds sterling, for material alone; and then, 
indulging in a playful application of the rule 
of three, he would compute that if the screw 
propeller costs the nation twelve hundred 
pounds, the entire cost of a pair of mai'ine 
engines witli extras and accessories would be 
from thirty-five to forty thousand pounds; 
and he would be right. Whence hei would 
infer the origin of the term “putting on the 
screw," in reference to the imposition of the 
righteous doublh income tax; from which, 
indirectly, the Lambeth-Marsh Mulcibers 
derive their profits, and the Auxiliary Cyclops 
their wages. 

Xt is vain to hint toat attention is ex- 
haosteil and^limbs are tired. Before a noUon, 
can be formed of how the "Voloanq’s engines 
were constructed, acres of smit^’-sh^, tum- 
ing-toop, planing-shopi finishing'^l^^'.and 
fitoing-toc^ have yet to be inspected | if 
more acres of model-shop up ^irs (wh we car¬ 
penters make wooden modeSb to be cast from, 
of the smaller partaof toe sttom-eagine) are to 
betoftksd. Moru'^tomatokaggingtremen- 
dbus . cranks in stonuch. embraces; cutting 
to fit baIjrVnktoadths; polishing them 
tb i^iual tnirf^'^ .'wwiBing pillars of iron 
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through screw-plates; all cuttiag, 
cranking, griodiag the stahhora me 
themselves tmder the mdoniitaMe sway of 
parent steam-automata in ^ engine-houaes 
that give life and motion, to the whole; 
never Iving idle; untiring, inoessaat, inex¬ 
haustible ; plodding on from Monday morning 
till Saturday night; working, worhlng, work¬ 
ing,—along with the iron hands thc^ never 
rest from taki^ their iron will of iron, on the 
banka of the Thames the Ci^de, tbe Tay, 
and the Humber; at the feet of Welsh 
mountains, upon tbe plains of liancashirc, 
and in the vales of Staffordshire—^to fblfil the 
destiny that makes Britain the master manu¬ 
facturer of the world, the British navy 
mistress of the seas, and the British subject 
the most arrogant traveller and the most 
patient tax-payer under the sun. 

I was delmhted to discover that iron does 
not enter alone into the souls and compo¬ 
sition of the Lambeth-Marsh Mulcibers. The 
softer influences of kindness, brotherhood, 
and hearty good fellowship reign amongst 
them. Their hearts, and their rou^ hands too, 
are open whe;n Charity makes her appeal. Not 
long before visit, there had been a public 
meeting held m the fitting-shop, the occasion 
of whi^ arose out of one sucn appeal; in¬ 
directly, but silentlyandspontaneously, made. 
A subscription had been entered into, and there 
was to be a presentation; not one of those ful¬ 
some ceremonies at whi^ the donors flatter 
and soap and puff the. recipient, in order that 
the recipient may return money’s worth in 
more flattery and pufiery and soft sawder, to 
the donors; but a hearty, unstudied tribute 
to worth in misfartnne. The gift was neither 
a silver 6pergne servilely lud at the feet 
of a partner (the heads of the firm were 
ignorant of the proceedings until after they 
had taken place); nor a.gold watch and 
s^pendages given to a popular foreman, nor 
any such compliment. It was a sensible live 
present, with long eamaud four leg& In short, 
it was a Donkey. 

A poor old man and his ass, 1 learned 
from a well written account of the transso- 
tkai by one of its promoters, had been in 
the habit of supplying the factory with 
ehiseli-rods and birch-orooihs for the last 
two-and-thirty yearn. Tbe respected quadra- 
ped and his exceUent master had gone on 
together in harmony and compahioaahip 
for a qnartar of a century, when the 
donk<^ med. The master wq^ innonsolaye 
and Tamed; Ibr, in addition to thm great 
afflict^, another partner-^hk wife—-was on 
the of following bis. other and eq^nahy 
fytfilnl’ friend graveward.- A subscr^^ 
tlon wee instantly organised; not eo ma& 
to oommemorate tbe etartling fact coming 
within the knowledge of fitteen hundred 
credible witnesses, of a donkm actually dying,' 
as to help the poor man ml his distress. 
A new aee for &e husband ahd^ every aort 
eomfwt for the wife,, were epMdUy 





presentation, ‘*the art of engineering 
Ktrived at a pdnt of jpeat perfecUmi, 

1 think I may assert, wiUiout fear of oon^,, 
tradiotion, that this is, the first instaace| 
that a piece of machinery of this description'* ‘ 
(pointing to the don|;ey) “ has been turned ' 
out from an engine factory.” 7%e testimonial 
was then tretted over to the hero of the 
. evening, and a document was handed to him, 
inscribed thus: “ We hereby present you with 
this donkey, harness, cart, wid other articles. 

I The animal being of the feminine gender, we 
have designated Susan, aftor the name of your 
wife, and we hope that you and she, and the 
I Susan now befmre us, may live long in health 
I and happiness.” When tlie presentee marched 
off with his prize (which was gaily orna¬ 
mented with ribbons and rosettes), he was 
received by tbe outer populace of Lambeth 
Marsh with deafening oWrs., 

SLAVEEY AT SUEINAM;. 

Our attentions have lately been’ so smeh 
fixed on the slave struggle between North 
and South America, that we seem to have 
forgotten that Holland, a country to be seen 
on a clear day with a good glass from the 
coast of Yarmouth, or Lowestoft, owns forty 
thousand ^aves in tbe colony of Surinam, 
situated between the, English colony of De- 
merara and the French colony of Cayenne. 
Professor Tan Ho^vell, formerly a clergyman, 
but now a member of the Dnfeh Statea-Ge- 
neral, has recently pnblisfaed a very interest¬ 
ing work, entitled Slaves and Free, wherein 
he reveals the mysteries of the slave-driving 
crafr in Surinam, in which colony he seems 
to have spent several years. The work is now 
in its thira edition. Three editions in little 
more than a year, of a Dutch work, is quite 
a literary phenomenon. The work is at once 
a noble contribution to Dutch literature, and 
I a fearfeil revelaMcfn of crimes peraetrated in 
Surinam, under the sanction of laws pre¬ 
scribed by tbe States-Oeneral of EEolland— 
one of the leading Christian Powers of Europe, 

^ as the Dutch like to call it. We select two 
sketches from it, and recommend those to 
wh(»n Dutch is not porfeet Greek, to read Mr.. 
Van HoSveil’s volumes in their entirety. 

" What news ikthore, bastinado I ” * asked 
I a man about fifty years of age, of a umo 
who stood before him with a wiw in his 
[ hand, the symbol of his digni^.. Ha-who 
mkde the inquiry bada coontemusna ohw&ioh 
the traces of an immoderate use (^ bkandy 
and rum were clearly pero^tibH while his 
inflamsd eyes and hual^;V{tnoe;IdB tremidh^ 
hands and bloated face, andtl^'idainmy sweat 
that covered his feimhead, wcaise so many 
r-------- 

Tha naias glw to Us sonaroi* of tbo aesroaib 
tiMOMdiraslMUiSvitataalil^ 
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»ati m^,aileast, the nighi before,' 
IgiogJto'w exceae iu those bnmiug] 
h was Ir^sed in coarse linea U'ow- 


pjlim^^ii'a thai ^vered his shoniders, 
»his ehint bar% io cool as much as pos- 

4T''-u-5t.i^ iS_ _i___.5_Vi!_ 
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air the coipuming dre 
iiu He was the director 
i!i^ich we do not care 


IfI : ■ ’ •,« 4 i i'j',. < 4 

the work giveo 
were a few lasy one% 
» stlbke or two bad the effect of making 
. Wwh itomi>kte :.^mta8^^^ 

■vt ^ ^at a% i^Mtinado 1 ’’ 

^e^jmMWn One of ^e, cows has calved, 
iT'dead.” 

^ ' “ Tho eaJf dead f ’* asked the director with 
i. afea^ol cttnte^^the calf dead? How can 
J^ 'fliat be,) Why is not nay property better 
'! taken care of? That is my property, basti¬ 
nado.” 

"1 don’t know, air, what was the cause of 
the mtofortane. Old Herman says that the 
cow could not stand yesterday evening, so 
that ,he could not drive her into the stables, 
aiMt^;!had to leave her all night iu the 
mi^o^/' 

** Soi then this is the &ult of that cursed 
old Herman t Hh has neglected to look after 
' this business. So he left the cow in the 
’ meadow i The lazy nigger, what else has he 
to do but to look after my property ? What 
else has ^ to do, bastinado ? ” 

^ Notbing, massa, n&tbing.” 

But I uhderstand it perfectly well It is 
<' sU’a tale that he could not j^t the cow into 
the stable. He has done ail this to suit him-; 
self. He wanted the beast to calve in tiie 
I meadow; there was nobody near. He killed 
’ the calf, aud now he says it was dropped dead 
f —^thinking I will not eat it, and that he will 
^ thus iH'^e it all to lumself Is it not so, bas- 
' tinado ?” 

I^-I don’t know, massa.” 

^Is it not so, bastinado?” he repeated, 
I. ,with fMures tocited into savagery, with eyes 
I'll'tih^^Uehing to start from their sockets, with 
r ^ n'T^hs that yelled fearfully through hoarse- 
nbsS fSiid passion, 

< ' '*i' !Fe^,,masm, it is so,” answered the basti- 
, nadoj appsehew ,, 

‘ “ you ohargoHmrmaD with having 

kiUsii j . 

r , Tfa&',|bwiN&a#p s scarcely apdible 

iTes, •.<* 

^A., ' f*. Bi^g: this ' hers I I’ll i^mk to 

’A'^lum.”, ' ^: 




il^idated, 
I down' man' 

pchs^Aeo(^hii^'''iin^'^'w^|k>&'' witir 
nt symptomk of astohSffimei^fii^ fsatK' 
1 !^ .be& bom on' thilt f4snti^,nad 
.|is<^father-was 'of^Bi^peamAnnd hot 
ha <hMn, was proved |y'h^ d(^u|r.h^ 

'. Hla whom lifo ha IMi)^ for' 
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the man who called hhhi^lf bis master. Then,' 
even in old age. With its attendant infirmitiek 
and failings ho washlways drlvm to the field 
with the whip, till he broke hiS' le^'by a fall, 
when, as he could no longer labour at field¬ 
work, he was made a eowkeeper. His dnty 
then was to look, after the director’s cattle ; 
to provide their food, and sapenntend every- 
tbum relating to them. 

.*'^,yoa ungrateful devll^” said the director, 
** have you killed my calf ? Is that because I 
haV^iven you' such au easy place of it ? ” 

" The calf was dropped dead, massa.” 

“ Dropped dead 1 You liar! And why 
then did you leave the cow out ? And why 
were yon pot in the field that night when she 
calved 1 ” 

” I could not possibly get the cow in. Last 
evening she could scarcely stand on her legs. 
I have not been out the whole night.” 

“Ton lie. The bastinado caught you at it. 
He saw you kill the calf—didn’t you, bas¬ 
tinado?” 

The negro nodded almost imperceptibly. 

“ Is it possible i ” sighed the old slave, and 
was silent. 

“I’ll pay you out for this,” growled tl>e 
director ; “ you shall remember, my man, try¬ 
ing to feed so well on my meat. Bring the 
wretch to the coffee-loft, bastinado, and shut 
him up there. Let nob(^y go near him ; if 
anyone dares to go near him, he’ll have a 
devil to deal with/* ' 

Hie slave, limping, followed the bastinado, 
and was locked up in the coffee-loft. 

And there lay the unhappy man upon the 
fioor. Hobody attended to him, for the fear 
of the director’s rage kept all his fellow- 
slaves away. There he lay, unfriended, with¬ 
out bread to cat or water to drink,, "With 
the evening, hunger aud thirst began fear¬ 
fully to torment him, hut no one came near 
to bring him a banana or a draught of 
water. 

Hefell asleep,hut at midnight he was awoke, 
tormented by an intense burning sensation in 
his throat and catting pains in his stomach 
and bowels. But nobody came to console 
him, to comfort him, in his dreary solitude. 
No slumber came to refresh his heavy eye¬ 
lids, and now and then his smarting pain 
drew from him shrieks of agony. 

At length morning appeared. He i'heark 
footsteps; they approach his prison-house. 
At last, thought he, I shtdl get some food; 
but ^rinki—«D, for a draught of li^Ator’f 
^e footsteps come nearer; the left d^r ia 
opened; the bastinado enters.: Wit^vJ^rain- 
ing eyes the wretched creature yraitSm' faia 
hands, but they bring nothing himV^The 
bastinado opens a wiudbw'fh the loft tliat 
looks into tiiS field, and, Withfmt htteringa 
word, leaves again; ' '' •?,'' 

THien the 4eaa Mii^le-mamma 
with the ypimg .n^dss^T^hdys'^abd girls— 
mitrusted to"64r ^e, li^proadS; the building 
l.in whi<h he Is up. ]Eaoh of the childriu 
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«arrieig the food and water that eerre them' to me. You have no father—1 am yonr <m!y 
for hreak&st. Aa they approach the codee ^ family.*' And he laughed aa amiably a#h}it^ 
warehotiae, the mother orders the children distorted features would permit him, ahd ^ 
to sit down and get their breakfast ettdeaiingly patted her cheeks. ' 

That was a diabolical invention of the " O I massa, pardon for Herman," again 


warenonse, the mother orders the chUdren aistorted teatures would permit hihi, ahd 
to sit down and get their breakfast endearingly patted her cheeks. 

That was a diabolical invention of the " O I massa, pardon for Herman," again 
director to excite still more the hunger and sighed the mother. 

thirst of his prisoner; to sharpen ha appe- Now, though you know very well that I 
tite and increase his agony by letting mm am not bound to acknowledge your relation- 
see with what ei^rueas and joy the clnl- Ship to Herman, nor that of you**’ daughter, 
ilien devoured all that was given them, yet 1 am inclined to be considerate. X will 
The director himself stood et a short da- set the rogue at liberty^—^but on one Oondi- 
t.tnce, tQ be able to discern the efihet of this tion. You must give your daughter to 

■. You most come and live with me, my 


strategy on the countenama of the miaerable me. 


slave. 'When the meal was over, the oreole- 
luamma went away with her troop of 
juveniles, and the starved Herman remained 


me, my 


over, the creole- dear child ^ you shall have everything you 
her troop of desire." 

srman remained "But I may not consent to that, massa. 


alone in his misery, still further increased by My child is still so 


When she is 


the joy he had seen pictured on the coun- older she can do as she likes, but I may not 
tenances of the children, happy in their give her up now. Wait so long massa, I beg, 
bananas and cans of water. 1 implore you ; and pardon now my poor 

But Buoli barbarity is unnatural, you will Herman.” 
pel haps say. What could be the motive The director cast a look on the beautiful 
1 liat urged the director to such cruelty 1 form of the maiden, still kneeling before him, 
The loss of his calf might betray him into and who trembled from head to foot. He 


an ungovernable passion for a moment, but grasi 
at the end of twenty-four hours that passion ** J 


must have cooled down. Ho 
lingering desire for martyru 
'What had the slave done to him 


How was this is saved," said he. 


ed her by the arm. 

o what 1 desire, Diana, and your father 


possible 7 The child broke loose from his arms, and, 
sobbing audibly, hastened away with her 

... . At. __ mi_i„rx Ai. _ -1 _4— _ ^_i»_t 


I admit that there must be a strong reason mother. They left the director in a fearful 
to induce some people in Surinam, who are at state behind them. His legs trembled ; 


liberty to do as they like with their fellow- his whole nervous system was unstrung ; 
ci eatures, whom they are pleased to call their his whole body quivered. He sank down 
blares, to perpeti'ate such torturings and upon his chair, and it was some time 
cruelties; and here was such a reason. You before he was sufficiently collected to be 
sh.'ill see what it is, if you will follow the able to speak. The most frightfiil curses on 


system was unstrung; 
rered. He sank down 
id it was some time 


director, who, after enjoying the sight of the himself—on the two women slaves—on Her- 
tensting creole children and the starving man—on all that was near Mm—were the 
Herman,slowly withdrew. Hereturned home, hrst wotds he uttered. 


He sat down in his verandah, and a ‘‘I’ll pay you out for this! You shall 
servant brought him his coffee. 'While he know what it is to resist me. 'E'irst the cow- 
wos indulging in this tasty beverage, two keeper, and then yourself.” 
female slaves slowly approached their master. In the meantime, the negro Herman re- 
Dne was a woman of about forty, though to mained shut up in the coffee-loft. Hunger 
appearance much older; tiie other was her became to him more and more insupport- 
daughter, a beautiful girl of that dubious able ; Imt his thirst was unendurable. As 
age wheu the child merges into maidenhood, the sun rose, and the heat increased, his 
The jet-black eyes, that otherwise shone suffi rings became more and more intense, 
with light and life, had become red with “ O, a draught of water J a draught of 
weeping, while her mother shed bitter tears, water!” he groaned; but nobody heard him. 
and sobbed aloud. Both fell on their knees 'What pen cau describe the intensity of the 
before the merciless director. poor fellow’s suffering wheu the day was at 

“Pardon for Herman," implored the its hottest, and the natural heat wm increased 
mother. by the oppressiveness of the loft in vrhicb ha 

“ Pardon for my father,” sobbed the child, was a prisoner I And there, m the distance, 
The dUector very complacently put down he saw through the opened window tlie river 
his coffee, and, with a smile curling up his flow: there saw he tne water for whiiffi hit 
Iqi, he stared at the two women kneeling parched palate thirsted, 
before him. A bout noon the director sent for the basti* 

“ Pardon 7 But what is that cowkeeper nado. 
to you 7" “ Jb Hetman still locked up !** he asked. 

“ O ! you know, massa,” said the woman; “Yes, massa." 

“he is my husband—^my husband whom I “And has anybody brought him any- 
love; he is the father of ray child." thing!" 

“ Ho is my father! ” said the girl *’ Nobody.” 

“Bo, so, my child. Your father you may “So that since yesterday morning he has 
consider him if you will, but that is nothing had nothing to eat or drink 7 ** 

i • 


“Yes, massa." 

“And has anybody brought him any¬ 
thing!" 

*■ Nobody.” 

“ So that since yesterday morning he has 
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'♦well tSe», he’ll be ittetty hnni 
M yon put au end to Itie last, 
a heniutf.” 


** OoM, masse,” said the bastinado, with an 
expresoien that proved that the order would 
be wilUugly obeyed: *' asvl also some bmiana 

umI water?” 

“Do what I tell you,” thundered the di- 
Metoor; no iaercM*.uo less.” 

^Oeod, massa,” replied the bastinado, in a 
very ditfeieut tOM, and at once executed the: 
order. 

Both the Sfotaen who in the mhming had 
aoUeited pardon for Herman, belonged to 
that cate^ry ofplantation blares cidied do> 
tatiAic elaires. Their occupation consisted of 
household labour, and tliey never left the 
house or its neighbourhood. It need not be 
■aid that the director so took his measures as 
to prereut them from going in secret* to 
assist the poor cowkeeper. But still he oould 
not prevent them from anxiously watching 
all that transpired with regard to the im¬ 
prisoned slave. Tims they saw the bastinado 
hurrying to the coffee-loft What he carried 
they could not exactly make out, but they 
■opposed it was food for the poor slave, and 
the thought gladdened their hearts. 

The bastinado entered the coffee-loft, spoke 
not a word, Imt laid the herring down on the 
floor. 

The famished negro seized it as a tiger 
seizes his prey. He planted his teeth in the 
fish, and though the salt flayed bis tongue, 
ptdata and throat, it did not prevent him 
sroa eagerly swallowing the fooa thus placed 
before liiui. 

But who can describe the state of the man 
who, after having been kept without a dro]> 
of water for twice twenty-four hours to cool 
hia buruing bps and parched palate, now 
endeavourea to stiU hu hunger in such a 
way as this ? Who ran describe the fire that 
was oonnuming his bnmuig entrails—the 
ftarfid thirst that tortured him 1 H» suf- 
forings made him desperate; his despair 
drove him to madness. 

** Water,” he groaned ; “ water! ” And 
Uha one deprived of reason, he paces up and 
down the loft. "Water!” he cries, and 
nroaaa, through the open window; but no- 
Dody answers him. And the intensity of his 
agony iacceasea every moment; and the 
bToou «e0in8 to settle on his brain; and his 
•yes start from their sockets; and his chest 
heaves with oj^tression and torment: and all 
the time he sees the Water of ^e river—he 
hears its ripple j it difaWs him with irre- 
flietiible power to it Suddenly he throws 
himtelf out of the window; he foils on his 
head ou the stobes below: a fall—a heavy 
<W lh' i » heard; the hastUutdo aqn the slaves, 
BSther ud daughter, rush frantically to the 
^pot ftbo flud—a corpse! 

'•Wo afterwards And this Degree direotor 


punished by fine and imprisonment, the 
law of the Netherlands ; not for hki mabo- 
lical cruelty to poor old Herijftau—hls deoth 
remains flnavenged—but for his sUbsegueut 
violence to Herman’s daughter. The law is 
strangely tolemut of slavAolder’s cruelties; 
while, as Mr. Yau HoSvell’s work abundantly 
proves, it is brutally severe in resppet to 
■laves. 


Thu Moravian Brethren, it seems, have 
made thie colony of Surinam a field for their 
missionary 6ntei]priBe. We quote the fol¬ 
lowing charaeterutio sketch mm Mr. Yah 
Hobvell’s volumes. 

"There are two more Moravian brethreu 
mst come ; have you heard of it f ” asked 
Pastor A. of Elder B, who had called to pay 
him a visit. 

“ So! ” answered the vestry official; and 
he added, with all the contempt that words 
can express: "Pm not at all partial to these 
people; they come here only to spoil our 
slaves, aud make them refractory.” 

ITie piastor stared at his brother elder with 
oonstemation. Ho had not been long in the 
colony; the society in which he lived was 
still new to him. Such a judgmeut on men 
for whose self-denial he had always enter¬ 
tained the deepest respect, and whom be bad 
never heard spoken of in HoUiind but with 
the greatest esteem, seemed to him so uuac- 
couutabie, that he was at a loss what answer 
to give. 

“ Ah, dominfi, you don’t know these peo?>!& 
yet,” continued Mr. R, when he observed the 
pastor’s surprise; " when you have been here 
somewhat longer, you will admit that they 
are a great evil iu this couutry.” 

" I must coufesB, sir, I do not understand 
you. Pray expi.iui yourself! The Moravisiis 
an evil for the colony ? ” 

" Slaves can he governed only by holding 
them at a distance. Between them and the 
free there must be a deep, wide gulf. They 
must fear and respect us, as superior beings. 
They must have the conviction that we are 
their masters, who may dispose of them as 
we choose, and whose fate is entirely iu our 
bands. But that notion they have lost en¬ 
tirely, ou account of these cursed Mora¬ 
vians.” 

“ I cannot see that. I have always heard 
that the missionaries teach them to bs obe- 
(hent to their masters.” 

" Possibly •they may teach them that. But 
still these slaves lose their respect for us 
when toey ore of the same religion as our¬ 
selves. I have had a striking iustanee of this ’ 
recently among my own slaves.” 

"Be so good as to tell me the history, for 
I must confess I am altogether at a loss to 
comprehend your meaning.” 

“With pleasure. I have a slave—one 
Present—who has been thirty years in my 
service. Before, he never gave me cause to 
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oompldin of bim. Erery morning, I seat him 
out to earn bis oWn sufitenaiice, and a guilder 
for his master, and, to bit hono,ur I must say 
it, he never missed. If there were not many 
ships, or was there bat little doing ou'lhe quay, 
he yet knew how to get me a gnilder. How he 
did it Was, of coutne, no bumness of mine-*- 
tbat was for bis account; ou such matters 
we must allow them perfect liberty. 

** Well, things went ou thus, without my 
ever having to complain of him, till a 
year or two ago. Then ho ehangeu all at 
once* Ho began to neglect ^s duty; for 
night after night he came home without the 

? aider he was buun<l to bring his master. 

he first time I passed it oV^. Five-and> 
twenty years he had been as regular as the 
sun—he had not once neglected ; so I thought 
1 could afford to be generous, and made no 
remark about it. But, ahoi-tly after, the very 
same thing hapjiened again. Now, I felt it 
wan iTiy duty to talk senonsiy with Present 
on the matter. 

“‘Just tell me, you sir,’ 1 said to him, 
‘why have you not brought me my money ? * 

“ ‘ 0, master, forgive me. You know how 
many years I have served you. I am now an 
old mnu—I am uot so strong as 1 was ; and 
with the best will in the woild, I cannot 
possibly bring yoq home a guilder efery 
day.’ 

“ I must confess this had an effect ou me. 
They say in Eutopo that we are cruel and 
hard-hearted masters to our slaves; but that 
is all cttlumny. I had compassion ou old 
Pi eseut, and reduced the sum to a shilling. 
]f he brought me this sum regularly every 
day, 1 told him, 1 should be satisfied.” 

“ That was noble of you,” exclaimed Pas¬ 
tor A. 

“ 1 am glad you approve of my conduct,” 
replied the elder; “ but you shall now soe 
how nugratelully my kindness was returned. 
NutwithbLamling the reduction 1 had made 
in the amount ot his earnings for mo, he still 
came home every night too short. So I sent 
lor him. ‘Now, you sir,’ I said, ‘if you once 
more play the sluggaru, and fail to bring 
home my money, I buall send you off to the 
Picket of Justice to be flogged.’ 

“ Then the wretch fell on his knees, and 
kissed mine, and howled and groaned like 
one possessed. 

“ ‘ Pardon, master; good master, pardon ! 
1 have all along been deceiving you ; now I 
will tell you the truth. It is not because I 
am too old, and cannot work, (hat I have 
lately failed to bring you home your money. 
I work harder and longer now than ever I 
■did before in my life. But what I used to do 
I may not do now. Before, if my day's labour 
was insufficient to gain your money, I knew 
very wall how to make up the deficiency. 
"When tieoessaiy, £ cheated—stole it;'and 
yet nobody ever found me out. But this I 
cannot do again. I must earn your money 
by honest labour, or I cannot bring it borne. 


My eyes now are opened. I can no hmgw 
sin against God. 1 must be honest 
in jmr walk and conversation.' ” 

“ uid a simple slave speak to you in tha t 
way 1 ” asked Pastor A., with some ostouish- 
ment. 

“Yes, domind; and X was as much sur¬ 
prised as you aie. I asked Present how he 
uad got hold of such strange notions. And 
he tdd me the missionaries were the miinolo- 
mongers who—so he expreffled himself—h,td 
brought about his conversion, and his new 
bit til. So they teach our slaves to disobey 
their masters’ orders under all sorts of pre¬ 
texts and fine-soundiug words—to form an 
opinion of their own about what we tell thim 
to do. I could see very well I should have 
to adopt severe measures to restore Present 
to that obedience from which, thanks to the 
influence of the Moravians, he had swerved. 

“ ‘ Now, you rascal,’ I said to him, ‘ all that 
cant avails nothing. With all those idle tales 
1 have nothing whatever to do. It would 
be strange indeed if, year after year, you liad 
come by your daily guilder in a dishonest 
maimer without being found out. 1 don’t 
believe a word of it. Once for all; I have 
reduced the sum you must bring me, but take 
care not to fail in bringing it; if yoft do, the 
whip shali teach you.’ 

“And at last 1 was obliged to have re¬ 
course to flogging: but then i saw how dan¬ 
gerous those missionaries are. 1 will tell you 
now. A day or two after he was again too 
short, and my mtieoce was exhausted. 

“ ‘ Preseut,’ 1 said to him in a very quiet 
manner, without getting at all into a passion 
—‘ Present, the measure is full j you go to 
the Picket of Justice to be flogged j ’ and 1 
ordcied another slave to bring him there. 
The old rogue began to tremble from head to 
heel. 

“*0, master,’ he cried, ‘forgive me this 
once! ’ 

‘“No, Present, it is now too late. I am 
very sorry ; but in your old age you must 
make acquaintance with the whip.’ 

“Then he threw himself at my feet, kissed 
them, and gioaued and wept. .Tust imagine, 
domind, what he said. It was really imiiious 
in the mouth of such a swat thy good for- 
nothing. ‘Master,’ be cried, ‘ Christ said that 
men should forgive seventy times seven. For¬ 
give mo i^eu, master, for Christ’s sake.’ ” 

“ And you fergave him 1 ” said Pastor A., 
in a trembling voice, and with tcais in hia 
eyes. “You forgave him ? Tell me at once, 
Elder of our Christian Presbytery.” 

But, the Elder, astonished, stared at tho 
doming. “Well, certainly not,” he r^Ued, 
with a countenance full of inexplicable con¬ 
sternation; “well, certainly not. I sent him 
to tho Picket of Justice, with the request 
that they would not spare him. What would 
be the consequence if these rascals perceived 
that by means of pious words they could 
escape the punishment preeoribed for them 
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by .fte govpci|jrtient? iJhey would all veify seed i« parent, gffew up, tbrdv«!, »nd'p^ 
e#'on'li»ee(HD^e'''][doufe, an^ we, their mastere, new afeed in tbe ^ame pro^rtioU‘-^ab impos(*'^,i!' 
wo«ld.WW^»|»fetty i4i)W.*’ Bible awidbptioit*-tfae di^bdants of a seetl,; 

**WIukta..feoQntTy'!*’:«|g];ied Pastor A. of groundau in tbe Beoondtgeneration wotild. .'. 

' ■ ' - ■■ —.- -—^ excesd iu number fb|^.|ituUibi»: the tele- 

, v r TTT^t) Boopeitself has aoteaablM ustb afeesomany ^ 

^ ft :r.* T Btara. duckweed » leas prolific ; thougn,-;’; 

■ • . indeed, even that may proatioe aemanytM ,', 

A”®* , five hundred seeds each phnt fint,' 

; thb pa^i;‘,; C^led the Czw 8 Highway, then, look at the red poppy. It can'yield a : 
•‘^‘the ttaTfell er y ufe yorthinadvertmtiy led his hundred flowers from one root ; and, from each ) ‘ 

awounts ojm develop no less than five hundred , 


instead 


jrrespoi 

of 


'WEEDS. 


I '' » j« ' mfe ^ t. wcuu cwaava waava %scMavw B/*VNauw« acMssaaavw -v* 

magnitude about equal one to another. One 
-1. may, when in perfection, produce two hundred 

^publication of Mr, Murphys flo^erg y^ith six seeds in each, the other six 
,®*’‘ I’nt^hurg and hundred flowers, with in each two seeds. One 
S^Mfesfeb'W'having already appew^^^ dandelion root may have twelve flowers, 

Due-North de^drat feU is -^hile each dandelion flower jdelds one hun- 
thereby; but, ^red and seventy seeds. The seeds of one 
- ;^ijfishing to deprive that gentim sow-thisUe may number five-and-twenty 

W ^ J*? fif’Vfs to thousand. One plant of stinking chamomile 

' Jtokiiowledge and to correct his mistake here, yield forty feousand, one pknt of May- 

; ' 'i:.]lii'jb''" 'T ' — -- weed five-and-forty thousand seeds. 

; ' wwwTiei Inasmuch, as nature is resolved to spread 

^ her carpet where she can, and man knows 

inx, j very well that the green carpet with its 

^yo^Bome extent in Englaiid and Scotland, p,.^ity nttfo flower patterna mdst lie taken 

to a very great extenti, indeed, in wherever the gr^d is to be tilled for 
Ireland, although, when we sow com we gpegiei ugeg of his own, the need of constant 
, ^"1^'watchfulnesfe is obvious enough. To say 

*'r® ’v® that over a given space there shall grow 

etou^ghtaltogether whatwe domean. Some nothing but wheat, if we mean earnestly 

' seed IS lost, and there spring up ^hat we are saying, is to declare war against 

■ black-murtard, tares, aiiother growths wiiichsetup their own claims 

‘ nMytia-carrets. The law of nature is a ^ ^ the same land. It is a case of war arising 
one, by which provision 18 made for outoftoixitorialaggression. The formers seise 
m mn&i of vegetMioii; we know that, and g, territory occupied by various races of 
■we hope we have a due respect forground^sel, pfgntg to them by the rough general 

...chiekweed, bawkweed, and the rest of their name of The Weeds. 'Ihie weeds are got 
...frafomity. If any process, short of exterai- under, subdued, in a ereat measure extirpated, 


under, subdued, in a great measure extirpated, 


immediate 4^ farmere tl^ sot up an iron rule 
" fieigl^bourhood of cultivated fields over the soil; uppu which they establish in 

' . Hswkweed and groandsel'i fanny downs rich colonies thek own subjects, the cereals 

and green crops. The farmei-s justify their 


" fieij^bourhood of cultivated fields 

. Hawkweed and gronndsel's fanny downs 

..' ^. \ Unruffled keep their seedy crowns, cuu vxv^jn.. .aaxo »»xxx*wxo jmav..^ amvu 

wfe, should not see the noble race of man first aggression. ' The well-being of mankind 
^gaged ip warfare with the simplest and depends, they say, on the predomin^ce of 
, 4 t^arent}y the weakest races of the vege- the two races, of cereals wid green crops, 
tablfei world. What do the weeds care for this reasoning} 

.Apparently the ifereakest, we say only; for. The race of man has always trampled im 
■spr^s theselittle weeds are among the weak them. They are the first owners of the soil. 
thix)|{fe are able to confound the strong. They claim it. They watch, therefore, tbo 
'Therfe p^ayeW one hundred and thirty flowers opportunity to rise, and every ^at rising of 
hayiug':Wt^ 1 (ewel 8 . on a ringle plant of ttie weeds is attended wiUi a irightfoi mas- 
ca<h sefeAvessri there are saere of tjjfe new race. .Ihere is no mercy 
.^Bfy see|^''^||^PS, tone ^oumteel . seed is shown even to the newly horn; whether of 
'Atpfer, life 3 WX ^ five Jiui^dred sons, the green crops or the cereals. Thousands upon 
thi^ thouswidsofthem arevrithoutpity (teothered< 

by the weeds, while others peri A. in their 

' -h^s.>. It .ife .pot )(|fiaani ^a|«:ril seeds Let us observe the compum ease of a foi-ti- 

,v^ are as fiedHown ip possession, of a cereal colony, 

to the .Mrdi.aa seeda or com’pre such as;' we piay take h'*'wheat .field to 
"heaver, % an acoid^t,' W willed with its hedges, moated with its 
iphirit a i thriving i groundidl, ditphes, and havmg ito one or two great 
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kept carefully dosed. Kota'^ oal^ is 
frequently in Eoginad, and alm<^ inrv 
riably in Ireland plagued by the ii^nbordi* 
nation of the we^ allowed to live within its 
.boudds, and. to lie there at the root of general 
society; bat it is, every 8uminer« regularly be> 
sieged % ragged regiments. Thwe are the 
^..^idjEweeds, the lukwkbite, the tfaistlei with 
wliiteiplames waving and their hknc^ 
limiddered, the poppie% reddest of repafaU- 
the black imisl»rd8,^wbeae ramiiy, 
perhaps, has caused more trauwi to be shed 
than any race, except that of the onions. 
Tliere are the nettlM with their poisoned 
barbs, the dandelions each with hre upon 
his head. These storm the field, numter 
the outworks, and do not a little mischief to 
the regiments that lift tlieir shining spears 
within. For, to leave figures of speech for 
figures of arithmetic, here are some fiicts that 
have been stated by Sir John Sinchur; the 
result of three expeiimenta. 

' Eirst experiment. Seven acres of light, 
gravelly land were fallowed and sown broad¬ 
cast; (no acre was measured o^ and not 
a weed was pulled out of it; the other six 
were carefully weedecL The unweeded acre 
produced eighteen bushels: each weeded 
acre twenty-two bushels and a half, which 
is a quarter more of produce, due to 
weeding. , 

Second Experiment. A six-acre field was 
sown with barley, in' fine tilth and well 
manured. The weeding, owing to a neat 
abundiince of charlock, cost twelve shiflings 
an acre. The produce of an unweed^ 
acre was only thirteen bushels, of a weeded 
acre twenty-eight bualvela. Produce by 
weeding was thus more than doubled, and 
the laud also left clean for succeeding crops. 

Third Experiment. Six acres were sown 
with oats. One acre ploughed but once, and, 
uumauured, produced only seventeen bushels; 
another acre ploughed three times, manured 
and weeded, produced thirty-seven bushels, 
being a gain, say of ten bushels by the 
manure and ten more by the weeding. 

It would thus appear that we are within 
the truth in saving that, where the weeds 
are not kept finder, there is a loss incurred 
of oue-fofirlh of tihe crop. The weeds rob the 
growth with which they are mixed of some part 
of the food which the ground holds for the use 
^ plants; they clog the ground mechanically; 
they keep air and light from the joung seed; 
they injure the crop' seriously when there 
is high wind or heavy rain; they delay the 
• pro'cesssa of, harvesting and stacking; by 

BO dowK husrease the armor’s risk; while the 
grain that has ripened under all these dtead- 
vautagea gwfi to the stack worse com than it 
would have bcfn had it been grown unac¬ 
companied by^fiieed8. 

The suppression of weeds has been con¬ 
sidered in France a duty not unworthy of 
being: enforced by law. A French former 
may sue his neighbour who neglects toj 


destroy the thistles upon his land at the 
! proper seasems, or he may employ people to 
i do Jt at his neighbour’s cost. In Denmark, 

' there is a law to oblige formers to root ! 
up the corn-marigold. The oldest regula¬ 
tion against the com-marigoid was probably 
tliat in a statute of Alexander the Second 
of Scotltmd; wlucb, in or about the year 
twelve hundred and twenty, denounced 
that man to be a tmitor who poisons 
the king’s lands with weeds and introduces 
into them a host of enemies. Boncismeiii 
who had this plant in their corn wete fined 
a sheep for each stalk, and a Scottish baron 
held what were called goal courts, for the 
purpose of fining farmers in whose growing 
crops three or moi-e heads of coru-marigolu. 
could be detected. 

In modem times a clause of a bill which, 
enforced the extirpation of weeds in hedges 
and along roadsides, passed our English 
House of Commons, but was thrown out by the 
Lords. Yet it is possible thatgreat advantage 
might result from one or two'Iegal provisions 
of this kind. The loss by weeds ill lilughiud 
is not very great; in Ireland the fieltfo are 
overrun with them, and a crusade against 
them has been organised by Mr, Wuliam 
Donnelly, the Itegistrar-Qenersl of Agricul¬ 
tural Statistics. The subject is indeed iu 
Ireland one of national importance^ and the 
zeal of Mr. Donnelly has caused its im¬ 
portance to be very widely recognised. He. 
has written to the judges, and convinced 
them of the Wisdom of Meeting the atteu-^ 
tion of grand juries at assizes, and of county 
surveyors, to the great hurt resulting Iront 
the growth of weeds along the s'mes of 
I public roads. He has caused the > Iruli 
Hoyal Agricultural Society to resolve: 

“ ’J^t as great injury arises to the 
faming classes in this country from the 
growth of weeds along the sides of public 
roads, whose seeds being allowed to ripen 
and shed, are spread over the adjoining 
lands, a circular be immediately addressed to 
the j^and jiuies of the sevei-^ counties, 
soliciting them to give directions to the 
county surveyors to moke it imperative upon 
road ooutractors to cut (|lwn and remove all 
weeds, more particularly thistles docks, and 
rag-weeds, before the first of J'^une, and at 
such other periods in the year as may prevent^ 
their injurious effects to the former.” 

Moreover, Mr. Donnelly addressed a (fir-‘ 
cular upon this, subject of weeds, to < the 
county surveyors throughout Ireland, jufitlng 
them to seek authority foam 
juries to introduce into all road a 

clause compelling the contra(fip^'tq keiqi 
the roads, footpat^ of 

weeds. Another circalar: ha^hwrefobd to 
the chairmim and direotore of-1^ ^rish 
wqys, begging them to be so%0(kd as toiglve 
(hreotions to nave all iiaifiedifiitely re¬ 

moved whidh might be foand growing on the 
[sides, emhofikments, citthigS|:.aiid fences of : 
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HOUSEHOli) VOBDSv 


tCiwtaM«d.lv' 


Uh> n^iiMili.iiiider their isimtrel. In a>like'**ei>» *»■ ferthns^.^nWtstt <«»: , 

Btoirit, h« a^^ased csnai directors and «»*« *» w»nl* *» «»»P «peun»«(a»ae ff ,I«|f4 

■ ^mtoiial^m of pahBo twka. In a like ^ h^nAr^ You «.»t 
toWt, h# appUed to tha^OrLaw Commis- kehwr that a conator. vhtah h» « 

&Sto, Sd pfwawdTISto all the ^ 

Isidl boards of ffuardtans. attstreattns that Monsienr Morean de Jopnei^ aJtor olabo" 


lai^ boards of guardians, suggesting that Moumeur M^an w Jopne^ Mwr 
: the ditidren in the workhouse aAools should i»<». wammatlon of th« agrioi^tore of the 
; i» ,tatffiht the injury arisin* from, and the 

, sedessito. fbr destrempgi weeus on theferrasja^ ^otlaad. iBe repceseotod the prodow 


S . In a like spirit, tMs determined m Breland to e^toan w JEagland and sixtatw 
'hater wrote to the Gommiasioners ofi in Seotlamd; ofrye a« thirty-two in Ireland 
Ifationid Iducatlon, and caused them to to ten in Rigland and twelre in Scotland; 
instruct inspeetors how to carry out the sog- of ^ley as twenty-one in Iraland and Eu^ 
that ^e children in national schools land to twelre m ^otlana ; the yield of oats 
be trained by their respective pw acTe being in all thrty countoies eqw. 
teachers to see the necessity of destroying Of the whole land ^ain, Sir Eobert Kane, 
all vreede found on the farms of idkeir parents, ten years ago, wrote thus; 
or 0 ^ ,the highways thereto adjacent. He It include* bogs »nd mcuBtiina The wea of bog 


or 0^ .the highways thereto a^yacent. He It includes bogs *nd mountiina The wea of bog 
n' wjcoto, with like result, to the frish Church i» two million eight hundred and thirty-three theuuirf. 
IMnoation ^iety i aud so, by hdp of the "t *hieh almott *U is capable rf rwlMMtion, 
tafb great educational bodies, W^d to put pt being adapted to j^toaetiw hustondry, « not 
enmity to weeds into the minds of six hun- ** roptetones of fuel. Of tty mountawiy 

drtiliionsand members of the rising genera- wtln ff 

u* Mr, Dom»i!,.1,, JS with Ti. rrr. 


mumity to weeds into the minds of six hun- ** roptetories of fuel. Of tty mountakiy 

drtiliionsand members of the rising genera- ^*7 wtln ff 

Mr. Donueltyi^t. also, ciroK with 

a hks purpose to the clergy of all denomina- eigi,ty.«,veu feet; very little ground indeed lies above 
tlOl^g a,Uu to 0V^ry miUl of ifiuU^CO in Iro* elevation of eix hundred feet* In fact there is no 
lAttds Doabtleaa, it was bj tbe labours of aistrict in IrcUnd sufficiently elevated to thereby pre- 
Mr. Honnelly that the Lord Lieutenant soot serious impediments to cultivation, and scareely on 
was lat^, when at the battle-show in Ath- acre to which the term of incapable of cultivation 
lone, atimnlatod to dwell on the importance can be applied, t 

of resisting any farther occupation of the He labours indeed for a great social object 
s<Hi of Ireland by weeds. ■^gho desires, if only by the suppression of 

Ucdl quite of iate,fae|^ect of the duty of the weeds which now camber the fertile soil, 
we^ng has been rapidly on the increase. In to add one-fourth to the productive power of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, the weeding a laad like this, in which noble resources 
bMii^e roads, canals, railway cuttings, &c., was are awaiting their development. The agri- 
attended to in twenty-four cases out of a cultural statistics, which are collected in Ire- 
hundred, but in the year foUowing only in land under the Kegistrar-General’s directions, 
eighteen casea In the former year it was from the voluntary statements of the tenant 
totally neglected only in twenty-nine cgpes farmers, prove advance in.several direc- 
out of the hundred j but in the year follow- tions. The* increase of the space allowed to 
ing the twenty-nine per cent, b^ame fifty- wheat crops was last year greater than 
two ^ cent, of absolute neglect. The very in any year before. In ’fifty-five, the breadth 
' fartility of the ground which makes one so of wheat sown throughout Ireland was greater 
ddsirouB to see the complete develo{»mfflot of than in ’fifty-four by thirty-four thousand 
, iln resources, serves only, under a role of acres. In ’fifty-six, the increase upon 
neglect, to help the tendonty of ill weeds to ’fifty-five was of eighty-three thousand 
grow apace. More faan two score of years ^cres, the largest known. There was a very 
«o, the CTOund waPthus described by Mr. slight diminution of the growth of oats, 
Wak^md; . , but an increase to the extent of a hundred 

A of tue »« of IrelsBd throw* oat a twenty thousand acres in land planted 

. luxuriant from a csicareons subsoil with potatoes. There was fifty thommid 

without my liipaMdmnble depO). This is one specie* of fewer acres f^wing barley, here, rye, beans. 


the rich soil ^ jhelsnd, mi >• found forou^oat Bos- and peas, and about ten thousand atcres added 
'i;, com^n, in iutrtf of (Mwsy, CUro, and other to the number of those growing flax. ISie 
li’ distils. Some }dMies. esdiitil therfohestlosm I ever total increase of ground under crops amounted 
' **« bimsd up w^5 .bipty#; elffo'h tbe <**e through- to about sixty-five thousand acres. ^Irese 
psHicakaf.. weh toil occurs, its the main ^nges of the bad, lafara- 

^;:? ^7w to rotopieu»»>s thd|- B-:npyy»,to if nntnro iag.8tock there has been duiiug the year 
^ ^ eSteea hundred and fifty-six an increase of 

.ystero of 4 seventeen thousand in the number of 


khb fo erorjr with. It will fotten the lugest parent decrease, mainly OfaB to the fact 
loci^ at the same time do equally woU for that thft returns far the year were taken 









aix -wedcB earlier tlran thefe jfifBp the jw 
preirieitni^.eiid jiist too earl; to Uidwle^tite 
D«wly otdvee and the litt^ of 
whifln tbe small taimers gea4rsi!y contrive 
to secure for Ju)^, ia order that the young 
pigs may be able to oat» in Octobar, the 
small potatoes which abound while the po- 
tatoB-crop is being dug. The j^wth ef 
potatoes daring the year'jusit:>endea has been 
greater also in Scotland diaa in the year 
previous and m SooUand idsov there has 
' been an increased binadth of Und used for 
the growth of wheat. 

And we now look come more from the com 
to the Weeds, whidi, where they are allowed to 
grow, subtract one fourtb.j^ even a third 
&otn the value of the corn laud. Sueh views 
as we have been suggesting, led Sir John 
Sindair, first president of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, to an opinion which we give as Mr. 
Donnelly quotes it in the general retracts of 
Irish agricultural statistics for the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-suc, to which 
public document we may refer as the autho¬ 
rity for all, or nearly all, that we have here 
been saving. The quotation ends our state¬ 
ment of the case: 

The importance of weeding, hath to the individuai 
I and to the public is such, tliat it ought to he enforced 
hj law. At any rate, a regulation of police, for fining 
I tlioM who harbW weeds, the seeds of, which may he 
blown into their neighbour’s ground, can have no injus¬ 
tice in principle. In Rnglaud, the petty constable 
I miglit he required by pracept from the high constable, 

I to give in prosoutments to the quarter aessioRg, con¬ 
taining a list of all persons who Buffered weeds to run 
to seed in their hedges or lands, sneb presentments to 
he particularly specified to the court. Those referring 
i to the coltsfoot, to he given in at the Lady Day 
sessions ; and those referring to thistles, lagwoto, &e,, 
to bo given in at the Midsummer sessions. An order 
of court might then ho made, for the immediate 
I removal of such nuisances; and if not complied with, 
the offender should be fined a sum not exceeding five 
i pounds, one half to the informer, and the other li^f to' 
go fiir the relief of the poor. If, in eimscquenee of 
such a system being enforced, from four to five 
hiiahels of wheat, fifteen busbelt of barley, and ten 
bushels of oats additional, were raised in all the fields 
in the kingdom whose crops are now injured by weeds, 
the benefit would be well worth the labour and ex¬ 
pense, and the farmers would sooR find that, however 
anxious they may be to have tbeir lands tithe free, 
yet, to have them weed-free is of stiU greater im- 
portauoe. 


THE BEAVE WOMEN OF TANN. 

• At . the little town of Tann, in the Vosges^ on alt 
public occasions, the women t^e precedence of the 
men, is viigue ef Uieir conduct related below. 


" All our hrade is min’d: 

Shw I this afor. 

Said I not. Our adarkets 
Month-loing eiege will mar; 

Let not ear town embark Hk ’ 

PortnfiSi tm tbie wwr. 

" Now oun folly takes «•: 

War first bath his share. 

Famine new; who dreamefh 
Bankrupts esn repair 
Double loss? or likely'scemeth 
Victors should despidT? 

And ear trade it rain’d: 

Little that remains 
Let us care to hmove us 
From these bloody fsdas. 

Ere the wrathful foe amerce ns 
Of our Cwthest gains 1” 

Up snd spesks.young Hermann,, 

With the flushing cheek, 

** Sliame were it to render: 

Tbouf^ the wall be weak; ” 

Say the old men, " Let us end, or 
Certain death we seek I” 

In their gloomy dhambers 
Thus their conncils wend; 

“ Five of our most trusted 
With the mom descend; 

Say—so peace may be adjusted, 

Chtin^ lives We’ll i^wttd. 

Now, home to our women! 

They'll be glad to learn ' 

We have weigh’d so gravely. 

Peace hath fill’d the urn. 

Though in truth they’ve borne them bravely 
In diis weary turn.” 

Home unto the women; 

But each burgher found 
Scorn in place of smiting: 

For each good wife frown’d 
On this coward reconcUing— 

Peace with honour bound. 

In tbeir morrow’s council 
Women voices rise: 

" Count ye babes and women 
But as merchandise. 

To be tmffick’d with the foemen, 

Things of such a price ? 

” We will man yoqr npnparts; 

Ye, who are not men. 

Go, hide in your coffeia! 

We will call you when——” 

Slid home, ’mid the crowd of scoffiua. 

Those five her^ds then. 

In the morrow’s danger 
Women take their shore ; 

Many a sad ^ey morning 

Found them watching there:' - 
Till we leara’d friim thrir high foenaiu 
To make light of care. 






Clississ.bisksaai 


THE BEATS TfOMBN OF TANN. 


(JMSHymatg] 


U 


Sara the heavy burghers 
In tbeir gloomy hail, 

Pondering the dangers 
Likely to befall: 

Ward they yet or yield to stnuigme 
Tbeir beleaguer’d wall. 


Caief witli our gaunt warden. . ' ' 
Hermann’s young Bettofoed 
Pass’d, like Vieto^’a Splendpbr, 

In bright courage clothed i 
Fear hid, fearful to offend her. 
Knowing himself loathed. 













HOtrSSBOltt) WOBDS. 


ta^a4tMtatl9 


Bnadlag nd die nmiet I 
In itiftt kopeful bneit 
8tiqrM die feemmi’e anew. 

1^ wen. The wet— 

Bnw Deipefr, in itnit wMt nanoir, 
' Smote the Tieter’e ereit— 

Ifettew not Out eromen 
Drove him to Me den. 

*Twm hie leelinveaieii; 

'We've hed jpeaee liitce then. 

Tbi* ie why, on State occuion, 

The; precede our men. 


THE DEAD SECEET. 

Oaefl^SR VHB BSCONO. THB HIDIHO OV TOK 
8BCBBT. 

Thji inatant Sarah Xieesou had turned the 
key of h<Mr bedroom door, she took the sheet 
of aote-paper from its place of concealment 
in her bwom—shaddenng, when she drew it 
out, as it the mere contact of it hurt her— 
placed it open on her little dressing-table, and 
fixed her eyes eagerly on the lines which the 
note contained. At first they swam and 
mingled together before her. She pressed 
her hands ovei' her eyes for a few minutes, 
and then looked at the writing again. 

The charactere were clear now—vividly 
dear, and, as she fancied, unnaturally large 
and near to view. There was the aildress: 
** To my Husband there the first blotted 
Sue beneath, in her dead mistress’s hand¬ 
writing; there the lines that fallowed, 
traced oy her<own pen, with the signatures at 
the end—Mra.Treverton’s first, and then her 
own. The whole amounted to but very few 
sentences, written on one perishable fiagment 
of paper, which the flame of a candle would 
have consumed in a moment. Yet there she 
sat, reading, reading, reading, over and over 
again; never touching,the note, except 
when it was absolutely ‘necussary to turn 
over the first page; never moving, never 
speaking, never raising her eyes from the 
paper. As a condemns prisoner might read 
nia death-warrant, so did Sarah Leesou now 
read the few lines which she and her mistress 
had written together not half-an-hour since. 

secret of tha paralyung effect of that 
writing on her mind lay, not only in itself 
hut in the eircumstanc^s which had attended 
the act of its production. The oath which 
had been proposed by Mrs. Treverton under 
no more serioiM influence than the last 
caprice of disordewd fimultiee, stimulated by 
eoufused remembrances of stage words and 
stage utuatio&% bad been aeeet^ by Sarah 
Leeson as the most tmtSDVd and inviolable 
engagement to which she eould bind herself 
]pie threat of eufovciQg obedienco ty her last 
commends Arom beyond the grare, which 
the mistress had uttered itt mocking 
fORMpriment ou the superstitioue fbars of tlie 
i'%ieaaloU8 maid, now nung darkly over the 
mind of Samb, as a judgment which 
. I dMcend on her, visibly and inexombiy, 


at any moment of her Attare life. When 
she roused hei-self at last, and puebednway 
the paper, and rose to her feel^ She stood 
quite still for an instant, before she vestured 
to look behind her. When she did look, it was 
with au effort and a etart, with a searching 
distrust of the empty dimness in the remoter 
cornel’s of the room. 

Her old habit of talking to herself began 
to resume its influence, as she now walked 
rapidly backwards and forwards, sometimes 
along the room and sometimes across it. She 
repeated iuce88.Hntty such broken phrases as 
these: “How can I give him the letter I— 
Such a good master; so kind to us alk— 
Why did she and leave it nil to me t—I 
can’t bear it wone; it’s too much for me.” 
While reiterating these sentences, she va¬ 
cantly occupied hei'self in putting things 
aliout the room in order, which were set in 
perfect order already. All her looks, all her 
actions, betrayed the vain struggle of a weak 
luiiid to sustain itself under the weight of a 
heavy responsibility. She arranged and re¬ 
arranged the cheap china ornaments on her 
chimney-piece a do^en times over—put her 
pm-cushiou first on the looking-glass, then 
on the table in front of it—ehaugeu the posi¬ 
tion of the little porcelain dish and tray on 
her wash-hand-stand, now to one side of tlie 
basin and now to the othei'. Throughout all 
these trifiiug actions, the natural grace, 
delicacy, and prim neat-handedness of the 
woman still waited mechanically ou the most 
useless and aimless of her occupations oi the 
moment. She knocked nothing down, she put 
I nothing awry, her footsteps at their fastest 
: made no sound—the very skirts of her dicss 
were kept as properly and prudishly com¬ 
posed as if it was broad daylight aud the 
eyes ot all her neighbours Wei’s looking at 
her. 

From time to time the sense of the Worda 
she was murmuting confusedly to hervelf 
changed. Sometimes they disjointedly ex¬ 
pressed bolder and more self-reliant thoughts. 
Once they seemed to urge her again to the 
dressing-table and the opeu letter on it, 
against her own will. She read aloud the 
addreas: *' To Husband,” and caught 
the letter up shai ply, and spoke iu firmer 
tones. “ Why give it to him at all t Why not 
let the secret die with her and die with me, 
as it ought 1 Why should he know it} He 
shall mt know it I ” Sayuig those last 
words, she desperately held the letter witliiu 
an inch of the flame of the candle. At the 
same moment the white curtain ove» the 
window before her stirred a little, as the 
freshening air found its way thraugh the 
old-fashioned, Ul-fittiDg sashes. Her eye 
caught sight of it, as it waved gently back¬ 
wards ana forwards. She clasped the letter 
suddenly to her breast with both hands, and 
shtauk back against the wall of the room, 
her eyes still fastened on the curtain, with 
the same blank look of horror which they 
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t> liad expreaSed wlwn Mrs. 

^J^rratened to ddm Iter eerrant’a- obodioBott 
,’iErom the dthor lirorla. 

“ Something moi!iO«,'"'$he gaspadrto hetseif, 
a breathless whisper. ‘'Bomethiog mom 
in the room besides me I ” 

The curtain wnved slowly to )tod fi'ofijr 
'the second time. Still fixed]^ looking at it 
over her'i shbolder, slm crept along tie wall 
to the door* 

“Do yon cmne to me alreftdy ?" she said, 
her e^es riveted on the curtain while her 
hand gropfed over the lock, for the key. 
“ Before the grave is dug 1 Before the coi&u 
is made ? Before the body is cold f ” 

She opened the door and glided into the 

D e; stopped there for a moment, and 
back mtorthe rooto. 

“ Best! ’* she smd. Best—he shall have 

the letter.” 

The staii'case-larop guided her out of the 
jjasaage. Descending hurrie<lly, as if she 
feared to give herself time to think, slie 
reached Captain Trevertoii’s study, on tlie 
ground-floor, in a iiiinute or two. The door 
was wide open; and the room was empty. 

Afl er refleoting a little, she lighted one of 
the chamber-candles standing on the hall- 
table, at the lamp in the study, and ascended 
the stairs again to her master’s bedroom. 
After repeatedly knocking at the door and 
obtaining no answer, slie ventured to go in. 
The bed had not been disturbed, the caudles 
had not been lit—to all appeai’ance, the room 
had not even been entered during the 
night. 

There was but one other place to seek him 
in—the chamber in which his wife lay dead. 
Could she summon the courage to give him 
the letter there?' She liesitated a little— 
theii whispered, “ I nmst! I must! ” The 
direction she now compelled herself to take, 
led her a little way down the stairs again. 
Site descended veiy slowly this time, hohlitig 
cautiously by the bannisters, and pausing to 
take breath ahUost at every step. The door 
of what had been Mrs. Trevertou’s bed¬ 
room was opened, when she ventured to 
knock at it^ by the nurse, who inquired 
roughly and suspiciously, wuat she wanted 
there.' 

“ I want to speak to my master.” 

“Look for him somewhere else. He 
was hut'® half an hour ago. He is gone 
now,” ^ 

“ Do you know where he has gone ? ” 

“No. 1 don’t pry into other people’s 
goinge and comings. I mind my own busi- 
nesa” 

With that discourteous answer, l^e liurse 
dosed the door again. . Just as Sarah turned i 
away from it, she looked towards the inner | 
end of the passage. The door of the norsery 
was situated there. It was ajar,; and a, dim 
’gleam of candle-light was flickering through, 
It. ' ' S 

She went in immediately, and saw that the 1 


-eandle-ligbt came from, an inner room, 
nsodly occupied, as she well knew, by 
the tiutsery-maid and by the ont^ ohihl of 
the house of Treverton; a little girl, named 
Bosamond, aged, at that time, newly five 
years. 

“ Can he be there ?-r-in that room,pf all the 
rooms in the house I ' 

Quickly as the thought arose in lier mind, 
Sarah raised the letter fwhich she had 
hitherto carried in her hand) to the bosom of 
her dress, and hid it for the second time, 
exactly as she had hidden it on leaving her 
mistress’s bedside. 

She then stole across the nursery on tip¬ 
toe towards the inner room. The entrance to 
it, to please some caprice of the child’s, had 
been arched, and framed with trellU-work, 
gaily-coloured, so as to resemble the eptrance 
to a summer-house. Two pretty chints cur¬ 
tains, hanging inside the trelUs-work, fonned 
tlie only barrier lielween the day-room and 
the bed-room. One of these was looped uj^ 
and towards the opening thus made, ^rah 
now advanced, after cautiously leaving her 
candle in the passage outside. 

The first object that attracted her at¬ 
tention in the child’s bed-room, was the 
figure of the nursemaid, leaning back fast 
asleep in an easy chair by the window. Ven¬ 
turing, after this discovery, to look more 
boldly into the room, she next saw her 
master sitting with his back towards her, by 
the side of the child’s crib. Little Bosamond 
was awake, and was standing qp in bet! with 
her ai ms round her father's neck. One-of 
liter hands held over his sltoulder the doll 
that she had taken to bed with her, the 
other was twined gently in his hair. The 
child had been crying bitterly, and had 
now exliauste<l herself so that she was only 
moaning a little from time to time, with her 
head laid wearily on her father’s bosom. 

The tears stood thick in Sarah’s eyes 
as they looked on her master and on the 
little hands that lay round his neck. She 
lingered by the raised curtain, heedless of 
the risk she ran, from moment to moment, 
of being discovered and quesciimed—lii^ered 
until she heard Captain Treverton say 
soothingly to the child : 

“ Hash, Bosie, dear 1 h'Ush, my own love 1 
Don’t cry any more for poor maiunui. Think 
of poor papa, and try to comfort him.” 

Simple as the words were, quietly and ten¬ 
derly as tiiey were spoken, they seemed 
instantly to deprive Sarah Leeson of all 
power of self-control. Eeckless wbeth<ur she 
was beard or not,- she turned and ran into the 
pass^e 08 if she had been %ing for her life. 
Passing the candle she had fell; there, Vith-. 
out so muclT as a look at it,.she made for the 
stairs, <aud descended themu with headlong 
rapidity to the kitchen-fiuotri 'Thpre, oae of 
the servants who had Leen sittihg up met her, 
and, with a ihoe of a^ouisbiaent and alarm, 
asked What was the ^loasjlitier. 
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**rtt ftunt—want air" dl« alairt in. are-deDoratiiiff the veM; rooms, which 

anawere^ epeaking thickly ahd cmfueedly. itaw Ibnned the only inhahifced part of the 
^ Om the garden^door and let me oat.*’ hoitae, and which were amply anmcient for 
The maB obeyed, but donbtrnlly, as if the accommodation of the umily and of any 
he thooght her unfit to be trusted by hmv ‘mitors who came to star with them. The 
self. mansion hod been originally built in the form 

“ She gets stranger than er«r in her of a square, and had been strongly fortified, 
ways,” he said, when he rdoined his fellow)- Of the mauy defenoes of the place, but one 
servant, after Sarah liad hurried pMt him now remuned^na heavy, low tower (from 
into the open idr. “Now my mistress is dead, which and from the viliage near, the house 
ehe will have to find another place, 1 suppose, derived its name of Foithgenna Tower), 
1, for one, shan’t break my heart when she’s standing at the soritbern extremity of the 
gone. Shall you 1 ” | west front. The south side itseU* consisted 

The cool, sweet air in the garden blowing of stables and out-houses, with a ruinous 
freshly over Sarah’s face, seemed to calm the wall in front of them, which, running back, 
violence of her agitation. She turned down eastward, at right angles, joined the north 
a side walk which led to a terrace and over- side, and so completed uie square which the 
looked the church of the neighbouring wliole outline of the building represented, 
villege. The daylight out of doors was dear The outside view of tho range of noi-th rooms 
alre^y. The misty auburn light that goes from the weedy, deserted garden, below, 
before sunrise, was flowing ujp, peaceful and showed phunly euongh that many years had 
lovely, behind a line of black-browu moor- passed since any human creature had inha- 
land, over all the eastern sky. The old bited them. The window-panes were broken 
church, with the hedge of myrtle and foachia in some places, and covered thickly with dirt 
glQwii^ round the little cemetery at the side and dust in others. Here, the shutters were 
of it in all the luxuriance which is only seen closed—there, they were only half-opened, 
in Cornwall, was clearing and brightening to The untrained ivy, the rank vegetation grow- 
view, almost as fast as the morning firma- ing in fissures of the sloue-work, the festoons 
menl itself. Sarah leaned her arms heavily on of spideis’ webs, the rubbish of wood, bricks, 
the back of a garden-seat, and turned her plaster, broken glass, rags, and stri{« of soiled 
face towards the church. Her eyes wan- cloth, which lay beneath the windows all 
dered from the boilding itself to the told the same tale of neglect. Shadowed by 
cemeteiy by its side—rested there—and its position, this ruinous side of the house 
watched the light growing warmer and had a dark, cold, wintry aspect, oven on tho 
warmer over the lonesome refuge where the sunny August inoiniug, when Sarah Leesou 
lay at rest. strayed into the deserted northern garden. 

“O, my heart! my heart!” she said. Lost in the labyiinth of her own thoughts, 
“What moat it be made of not to bi'eaki” she moved slowly past flower-beds, long 
She remained for some time leaning on the since rooted up, and along gravel-walks 
seat, lodkingsadlytowardstheohurcbyurd,and overgrown by weeils; her eyes wandeiiug 
pondering over tbe words whjeh she bad mechanically over the prospect her feet lUe- 
neard Captain Treverttm say to the child, chanicallycarryingheron wherever there was 
They seemed to connect themselves, as every- a trace of a footpath, lead where it might, 
thing else now appeared to connect itself m The shock which the wonls spoken by her 
her mind, with the letter that had bemi writ- master in the nursery had communicated to 
ten on Mrs.Treverton’s death-bed. Shedrewit her mind, had set her whole nature, so to 
from her bosom once more, and crushed it speak, at bay, and had roused in her, at last, 
up angrily in her fingers. the moral courage to arm herself with a final 

“ Stul in my hands! still not seen by any and a desjierate resolution. Wandering more 
I eyas but mine! ” she said, looking down at the and mote slowly along the pathways of the 
I crumpled pages. “ Is it all my fault} If forsaken prden, as the course of her ideas 
I she was alive now-*if she had seen what I withdrew her more and more con\pletely firom 
saw, if she had heard what 1 heatd—could all outward things, she stoj^d insensibly on 
she expert me to give him tbe letter 1 ” an open patch of ground, which had once 
Her mind was apparently steadied by the been a well-kept laun, and which still eom- 
refieetbn wMcU her last words expressed, manded a fflli view of the long range of un- 
Sbo moved away thoughtfully fiom the gaz- inhabited north rooma 
den-seat, croasM the tenraoe, descended some “ What hinds me to give the letter to my. 
wooden steps, 8n4 foUowsd a shrubbery path, master, at all!” she thought to herself, 
which led round « ladudii^ track foom smoothing out the crumpled paper dreamily 
the east to the north side of the ho’ut^ in the palm of her hand. “ My mistress died 
This part of the building had* been umn- without making me swear to do tliat. Can 
habited and neglected for more than half she visit it on me from the otiier world, if I 
& Ipntury past In the time of Oaptaiu keep tbe promises 1 swore to observe, and do 
y^hevertuu’s father the whole range m the no more! May 1 not lisk the woist that can 
I^Qrth rooms had been stripped ot their finest liap|)en, so long as 1 hold religiously to all 
ptrtures and their must varwble fornitur% to' that 1 undertook to do on my oath !” 
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Bhe paused hereia nMoatng'mtih herae|f ii 
her eaj^rstitious fes^ still h^ ohl. 

of doora^ iu the d«y]||^t, Mr tibe]^ hM 
Meed her in herom r<Kaa»ia the itwe of 
daxkueas. She paused!—then feO! to Maoethr 
ipg th^ letter agaio^ and began to raeal the 
terms iof tlve soMiui) engagement Mm.. 
Treverton had fbrood her to ooBl^raot* 

*What had «h« acttta% botind fhmwdf to 
do ? Not to deatro 3 r the l^tsi^ arid not to 
taka'it away with her if she left tha faonse. 
Beyond that^ Mrs. Trerectmt’o desire had 
been that the letter should be gtreo to her 
husband. Wm that iaat vidi bindtng on the 
psraoa to whom' it had been eonSded 1 Yea. 
As binding as an oaUi! No. 

Aa ihe anived at that conolmuon, she looked 
up. At first, her eyes rested vacantly on the 
lonely, deserted north front of the bouse; 
gradually, they became attracted by one par¬ 
ticular window e^^tly in the middle, on the! 
floor above tbe mrouud—the largest and the 
gloomiest of aU ,the row; suddenly, they 
biightened with an expression of intelligence. 
She startod; a frint flush of colour flew into 
her cheeks, and she hastily advanced closer to 
the wall of the house. 

Tbe panes of the large window were yellow 
with dust and dirt, and festooned about fan-; 
tastically with cobwebs. Below, it was a 
heap of rnbbish, scattered over the dry I 
mould of wlkat might once have been a bed 
of flowers or shruba The form of the bed 
was still marked out by an oblong boundary 
of weeds and rank grass. She followed it 
irresolutely all round, looking up at tbe 
window at every step, then stopped dose 
under it, glanced at the letter iu her hand, 
and said to herself abruptly:— 

“I’ll risk it!” 

Aa tbe words fell from her Ups, she has¬ 
tened back to the inhabited part of the 
house, followed the passage on the kitchen- 
floor which led to the housekeeper’s room, 
entered it, and took down from a nail iu 
the wall a bunch of keys, baying a large 
ivory label attached to the ring that con¬ 
nected them, on which was inscribed, “ Keys 
of tbe North Booms.” 

Site placed the keys on a writing-table 
near her, took op a pen, and rapidly added 
these lines on tbe blank aide of the letter wliioh 
' she had written under her mistress’s dicta¬ 
tion !— 

“If this paper should ever be found 
(whi^ I pray with my wholfi heart it 
never ‘may be), 1 wish to state that Ihaye 
eoma lto the resolution of biding it, because 1 
dare W 8kow the writing that it contains to 
my fiiaater, to whom it is addressed. In 
doing what I now propose to^ do, though I 
am' acting against my mistress’s last wishes, 
I am not breaking tbe solemn engagement 
which she obliged me to make before her ou 
her death-bed. That engagement forbada 
me to destroy this letter, or to take it away 
with me if 1 leave the. house. 1 shaU do 


n«tber,—sny purpose is to conceal it iu the 
plmtof of all othsto^ where I think there is 
>uiMt chance of its ever being found again, 
haritship.^m' misfortaite which may 
M.s opnifeqttence of ttus deceitful pro- 
«toediug on mjy. part, will fall on myself. 
OthM% 1 believe on ra^'consdence, will be 
the happier for the hiding of the dreadful 
secret which this letter cootsios.” 

She sipmd those lines with her name,— 
pressed them hurriediy over the blotti^- 
psd that lay with ml of tbe writing 
materials on the taU%—took the note in 
her hand, a£ter first folditig it up, and then, 
snatching at the bnaoh of keys, with a look 
all round her, as if she dreaded ^ing secretly 
observed, left the room. AIL her actions 
since she had entered it, had been hasty 
I and sudden; she was evidently afraid of 
allowing herself one lemre moment to 
reflect. 

On quitting the housekeeper’s rooi^ she 
turned to the left, ascended a back staircase, 
and unlocked a door at the top of it. A doud 
of dust flew all about her, as she softto 
opened the door; a mouldy coolness ma<jfe 
her shiver as she crossed a large'stone ha^ 
with some black old frmily portraits, the 
canvases of which were, bulging out of tbe 
frames, hanging on the wdls. Ascending 
more stairs, she came upon a row of doors, 
all leading into rooms on the first floor of 
tbe north aide of the bouse. 

She knelt down, putting the letter on the 
boards beside her, opposite the keyhole of 
the fin-st door she came to on reaching the 
top of the stairs, peered in distrustfuily for 
an iustmit, then began to try the diflerent 
keys till she found one that fitted the lock. 
She had great difficulty in accompiUshiug 
tikis, from the violeace her agitation, which 
made her hands tremble to such a degree 
that she was hardly able to keep the keys 
separate one from the other. At lenj^h she 
SRceeeded iu opeuii^ tbe door. Thicker 
clouds of dust than she had yet met with 
flew out the moment the interior of the 
room was visible; a dry, airless, suffocating 
atmosphere almost choked her as she stooped 
to pick up the letter frmn the floor. She 
recoiled from it at first, and took a few steps 
back towards tbe staircase. But she re¬ 
covered her resolution immediately. “I 
can’t go back now 1” she said, desperately, 
and entered the room. 

She did not remain in it moi-e than two or 
three minutes. When she came out again, 
her face was white with fear, and the band 
which had held tbe letter when cHe went into 
the room, held noUiing now but & small 
rusty key; 

After locking tbe door agam,. she exa¬ 
mined the large bunch of k<^ which, she 
had takM from the bous^eeper’s room, 
with closer attenrion toan she nad yet be¬ 
stowed on them. Besides toe ivory label 
attached to the riug.ljhat oonnected them, 
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, jaded by. time, 

' ** f%« jfyrjfo 

The xooip M ^loh the letter waa hidden 
had a thetoi A prettily sonading 

ludne t|(i#;,wOQ^ attract moat people, aud 
■ ^p pleti^y iti th^r memories. 4- name 
to TO diatrustra by her, after what she had 
, ic^e| 01 ^ that very acoouiit 
. @fae took'her hourawife ftom its uanal 
pl^ in the,pocket of her apron, and, with 
Bcisaors whieli it eonwnea, cut the 
Itbel .i^m the key. Wat it enough to 
.daitroy that one only ? Sh4 lost heraelf in a 
of useless eoiijecture^ and ended by 
j^tinig off the other labeh| fkom no other 
uiotire than instinctive sustHoion of them. 

Carefully gathering up the strips of parch- 
i^nt from the jborj rae jpnt them, along with 
‘^' little rusty which she had brought 
otit of the Myrtle Boom, m the empty pocket 
.of her apron. Then,, oanrying the largo 
bunch of keys in her luind, and carefully 
locking the doors that she had opened on her 
way to the porth side of Porthgenna Tower, 
i^e retraced her steps to the housekeeper's 
room, entered it without seeing anybody, 
and hung up the bunch of keys again on the 
naUin the wall. 

Fearful, as the morning hours wore on, of 
meeting with some of the femsde servants, 
she next, hastened back to her bed-room. 
The candle riie had le& there was still 
burning feebly in the frerii daylight,., When 
she drew aside ~the window-curtain, after 
extinguishing the candle, a shadow of her 
former fear passed over her face, even in the 
broad daylight that now Sowed iu upon it. 
She opened the window, and leaned out 
eagerly into the cool air. 

Whether for good or for evil, the &tal 
'aecret was hidden now^the act was done. 
Iljbere was something calming in the first 
odnsckmsness of that one fact. She could 
think more composedly, after that^ of herself, 
and of the uncertain future that lay before 
her. '■ 

UndeirvDO 'mrodmstences,.could she have, 
expectud'lo remain in her situation, now that 
the couao(#on between herself > and her mis¬ 
tress hud ^en seyerod % d«ath. She knew i 
that Mrs. t^vertra, ja ^ k«t da^ of her 
illness, bad eurnWlyi^h'^aj^ded oer maid 
to Captm Trevertwft%r|w^B^ 

'ftid% a|:^Ahe ibit asSut^'iAhh^dhef'itdih’s last 
in this as ia a^so^r.'lhetances, 
viewed as. themo»fc''«MnM>of; obU- 
f' pPihia by the husband. . Put'', cptild she 
.^,i;fc(!diit protection aud kindness at #i«<,haBd 
the master whom she had been accessofy 
l^tceivin^ andvrhom she hiiid new doiur 


mitted bemelf to deceiving atUI I The hare 
idea of such bfisepess was so revolting, that 
she acropted, almost with a sense of relief, 
the one sad akernarive that remained—the 
alternative of Iraving tiie house immediately. 

And how was she to leave it 1 By giving 
formal wanung, and so exposing herself to 
questions whira would be sure to confuse 
and terrify her 7 Could she venture to fade 
her master ^ain, after what she had doue.— 
to face him, when bis first inquiries would 
refer to her mistress, when he would be certain' 
to .ask her for the last moarufui details, for. 
the slightest word that had been spoken dur¬ 
ing the death-scene which she alone had wit¬ 
nessed 7 She started to her feet, as the 
certain consequences of submitting herself to 
that unendurable trial all crowded together 
warningiy ou her mind, took her cloak from 
its place on the wall, and listened at her door 
in suddbu suspicion and fear. Had she heard 
footsteps 7 Was her master sending for her 
already 7 

No: all was silent outside. A few tears 
rolled over her cheeks, as she put on her 
bonuet, and felt that she was facing, by the 
perfoimance of that simple everyday action, 
the last, and perhaps the hardest to meet, of 
the cruel necessities in whieh the hiding of 
the secret bad involved her. There was no 
help for it. She must run the risk of be¬ 
traying everything, or brave the double trial 
of leaving Porthgenna Tower, and leaving it 
secretly. 

• Secretly—^as a thief might go 7 Secretly— 
without a word to her master; without so 
much as one line of writing to thank him 
I for his kindness, and. to ask his pai-doii 7 
! She had unlocked her desk, and had taken 
! from it her purse, one or two letters, and a 
J little book of Wesley’s Hymns, before these 
considerations occurred to her. They rii.-ule 
her pause iu the act of shutting up the desk. 

“ Shall I write 7 ” she asked heraelf, “ and 
leave the letter here, to be found when I am 
gone 7 ” A little more reflection decided her 
ui the affirmative. As mpidly as her pen 
could form the letters, she wrote a few 
lines addressed to Captain Treverton, ht 
which she confessed to having kept a secret 
from his knowledge whieh had been daft in 
her charge to divulge; adding,.that she ho¬ 
nestly believed no harm could come to him, 
or to any one in whom he was interested, by 
her fliiling to perform the duty entrusted to 
her ; anabnding by asking his par(|on for 
leaving the house secretly, add by begging, 
as a Irat favour, that no search m'lght aror be 
made for her. Having sealed this shof^^uote, 
and leffi’ it on her table, with her master's 
name written outside, she listened again at 
the door; and, after satisfying herself that 
no onp was yet stirring, began to descend 
the stairs at Porthgenna Tower for the last 
time. 

. At the entrance of the passage leading to 
the nursery, riie stopped. The tears which 
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she had restrained since leaving; li»r room, 
began to flow ^ain. Urgent as her reasons 
now were for enecting her dejjtai^nre without 
a moment’s loss of time, she advanced, with | 
the strangest inconsistenoy^ a fflw}«te|is to* 
wards the nnrserj-door. Before tflie hadj 
gone far, a slight noise in the lower imrt of I 
the house caught her ear, and instantly 
checked her farther progress. 'While sdte 
stood doubtful, the grief at her heart-^ 
greater grief‘than any she had yet betrayed 
—rase irresistibly to her liph, and burst i 
from them in one deep ^ping sob. The' 
'sound of it seemed to teridfy her into a 
sense of tlie danger of her p^^cm, if she 
delamd a moment lon^rer. She ran Out again 
to the stairs, reached the kitchen-floor in 
safety, and made her escape by the garden- 
door wliich the serrant had opened lOr her 
at the dawn of the morning. 

On getting clear of the premises at Porth- 
geiina Tower, instead of taking the nearest 
path! over the moor that led to tlie high 
road, she diverged to the church; but 
stopped before slie came to it, at the public 
well ai the neighbourhood, which had been 
sunk near the cottages of the Porthgenna 
fishermen. Cautiously looking round her, 
she dropped into the well the little rusty 
key which she had brought out of the Myrtle 
Boom; then hurried on, and entered the 
churchyard. She directed her course straight 
to one of the graves, situated a little apart 
from tiie rest. On the headstone were in¬ 
scribed thrse words 


fbllowed the moorland path on her way to 
the high road. 

Fon j ^oura afl^rwaifdai' Captain Treverton 
df»irod one of the servants at Porthgenua 
Towet*' tp inform Sarah Leeson that Ite 
wished jho hesy all she liad to tell him of 
the dyiteg moments of her mistress. The 
Aiessenger ^turned yrith looks and words 
of amazement, and with the letter that 
Sarah had addressed to her master in his 
hand. 

The moment Captain Tteverton had read 
the letter, he ordered an immediate search to 
be made after the missing woman. She was 
so easy to describe and to recognise by the 
premature greyuess of her hair, by the odd, 
scared look in her eyes, and by her habit of 
constantly talking to her^lf, that she Was 
traced with certainty as far as Truro. In 
that large town, the track of her was lost, 
and never recovered again. Bewards were 
oflered; the magistrates of the district were 
interested in the case; all that wealth And 
power could do to discover her, was done— 
and done in vain. No cine was found to 
suggest a suspicion of her whereabouts, or to 
help in the slightest degree towards explain¬ 
ing the nature of the secret at which she had 
hinted in her letter. She was not seen 
^ain, not heard of again, at Porthgenna 
iSwer, after the morning of the Twenty- 
lliird of August, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-nine. 


' SACRED TO TilK MEMORY OE 

I IltrOH POLWHEAL, 

] AOED 26 YEARS. ' 

; ns MET WITH HIS DEATH 

i TDKOCQH TBS FAU. OF A BOCK 

I IJT 

j PORTHGENNA MINE, 

I DECEMBER I7tH, 1823. 

j Gathering a few leaves of grass from the 
I grave, Sarah opened the little book of Wes- 
I ley’s Hymns which she bad brought with 
t her from the bed-room at Porthgenna Tower, 
and placed, the leaves delicately and carefully 
I between the pages. As she did this, the 
j wind blew open the title-pi^e of the 
Hymna, and displayed this inscription on it, 
written in large clumsy characters“ Sarah 
Leeson, her book. The gift of Hugh Pol- 
wbeaL” 

Having secured the blades of grass between 
the pages of the book, she retraced her 
way towards the path, leading t6 the high 
^Arrived on the moor, she took out 
' ef hf^'’ (tpron-podcet the parchment labels 
I tha^i^ad been out from the keys, and 
i scattered them under the furze-bushes. < \ 
“Gime,"i she saic^ “as I am gone 1 Godj 
help mad fbrgirp ,ia% it is all don^ and 
now! ” 1 i 

With those words, she turned her back on 
the old house aud the sea-view below it, aud 


THE GIFT OF TONGUES. | 

An interesting feature in the late war 
was the multiplicity of languages with which 
it brought the western armies into contact. 
They occupied the soil of a people whose half 
bar^rous speech w‘as made up of contribu¬ 
tions from Greek, Boman, Scythian, Median, 
Celt, Gothic Venetian, aud Mongol Tartar. 
They heard the tongues of Wallachian, Bulgo- 1 
rian,Slovak, and Circassian. There was spoken 
among them English, Fi'ench, Italian, German, 
^rhev, Turkif^ Egyptian, Modern Greek, 
brides some little ADasiau, Persian, Croatian, 
and so forth. They were opposed to Bussian, 
Polish, Usbec Nogars, aud idl Cossack forms 
of speech. In the midst of such n Babel who 
was so inurii at a loss for'the gift of tongues 
as the Englishman 1 who was so little, as ihe 
Bussian 1 In our Turkish alliance we depend 
ferthe oouductof negotiations upon dragomen; 
for generations we have governed opr In¬ 
dian empire by help of interpreters.' 

Crimea, though oar ofiicers could manfolly 
do all the fimiting that came in’thdU^ 1*^^! 
as to the tiOking, they were infan;ts»; •^Ihb 
commissary sent to buy prm^Gbt ;:had to 
trust ;to agents, who might be foitfafolj'Or 'whQ 
might be double-dealing; and ft# is WipHted 
that some of the difficuity e'lqftrimtcedvin the - 
procui’ing of supplies was to. be referred to | 
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QUr tonpic-tied condition. Fjrom the same mean heathens daring times when the groat 
oauBO arose fre4tient misinterpTetation as to cities of the Roman empire ha<l adetpted 
the tMKitint of ocmfideuoe to ue reposed iu Christianity, and the poor uninstructed 
strangers, and the low of » great store of rillagers dung to their ancient faith. Com- 
usefuT information, that ffliglit have been panions in arms are only co-pagans, the word 
obtained had vro known how to converse companion having ori^noily meant iuhabi- 
freely with prisonen. But while we were tant of the same village, 
ourselves thus ignorant^ we had plenty of Infantry in arms m the held derives its 
occasion for remarking the moficteue;;r iu name from the inlknt in arms in the unroery. 
language shown amongst the Russians. Infant means unable to speak, and this idea 
Their offioors were seldom unable to speak of childhood was communicated to a boy or 
fluently both French and English, and they servant to whom Don’t answer me, sir, has 
had been taught also to speak in other been a very ancient form of admonition, 
tongues, of which we scarcely knew the This boy grew into the foot^oldier of the 
name. middle ages, who went out to battle as the 

In the time of onr own need Sir Charles servant of ^e knight on horsebaLh. The 
Trevelyan invoked the aid of Professor Max pioneer who marched before to clear the way 
KUller, a philosophical linguist of high repu- meant only a man on foot, and is but another 
tation, and elicited from him a respoube of form of the word footpad, 
considerable interest, which indeed came too Caboll us, a cart-horse rather than a chat get, 

late to be of much use m the war, which gives ns not only cavalry and a horseman, 
came to an end before any pupil could have but a chevalier ; and we must needs take the 
had time to make much progress in lllyi ian terrible cannon from oanna, a cane or hollow 
or Baskir. It has not, however, come too tube. Musket (French, mousquet; Italian, 
late to direct attention to a fault in tlie whole mosohetto) was the name of a sparrow-hawk, 
scheme ot English education. We propose to which brought down game as fowling-piccus 
train the mina^ to think and sti-engthen it by do now: aod tei-tiolns,another species of hawk, 
a course of instruction from which very stood godfather to the German tersserol, a 
commonly nearly all thought on the pupil’s small pistol 

jmrt is banished, and neglect as less robust Attached to the names of the various 
those subjects of education which provoke grades of military service we And many sug- 
thought most stronglj', and have the gestive histories of words. First, as to the 
most direct and obvious bearing upon after general term soldier : that and sou, the small 
life. A wise teaching of the lile tliat is iu French coin, are derived from the same 
language surely begets more reflection even source—solidus, a Roman 6tand.ird gold coin, 
than that which is said to be the special which, having come to signify coin genet all}, 
ktttd^ for those who would learn to reason— soldo was used in Italian for pay. Hence, 
Euclid. Surely wo hear too much about the soldare, to pay j soldato, soldier, one who is 
education of the reasoning {lou ers by a science paid. 

that excludes all human interest from calcu- Our coiporal is not at all connected with 
lation,and every aocideni that could bring corporeal punisliment, but witli the woid 
judgment and discretion into play. Mus^ cap; for it ought to lie caporal or caporale, as 
will no doubt teach a good lesson, but if the in French and Italian, derived from capo 
question is of learning to deliberate, commend (caput), the chief of the regiment, from which 
us rather to might, could, would, should. We we have also captain, or chieftain, which it> 
ai‘e quite sure that living languages are the same word. A colonel is only the coin- 
better means of teaching boys or men to mander of a column; and a lieutenant, tibe 
think than even mathematics. Let there be place-holder of a superior officer, in lion of 
no lack of mathematical teaching, only let it him as it were, or il tenento (Sardinian) ; 
not occupy a wrong place in the theory of whilst sergeant is probably a corruption of 
education. It is the groundwork of exact servant, the v being intercWgeable with 
science; by h44> of it the pupil rises to a as m William, Guillaume, 
nobler view of all the glories of creation. But the highest is in origin the meanest 
which iro would have all, whom it is pro- term : the marshal is not omy a servant, but 
fessed liberally to educate, taught to study j the servant of a horse. Ihe word is derived 
butof the reasoning that belongs to the affairs from the German, where, in the old dialect, 
of human life, about whirii it is practically marafa-ecajp meant a ferrier, from marah, a 
most important that we should be taught to mare, and scale, a servant. Our breiiet and 
rehect wisely, it Sttp|dies httle or notliing. brief are alike from the Latin breve, an »b- 
Tiie mere study epords is in this respect stract or short note; the former tbrobgh a 
more to be valued. Norman, and the latter through a (lerman 

jfer example, let as'tiike the common channel. Guardian is warden, and the guards 
miUtofy terms, as we hate been Uuking of are waixls; the Gothic fodr gives tedder, 
the iMMih of war, and see how much thought ffirage—todero, Italian, and feurre and lour- 
WfllJijWfeirted by them: We have been fighting I rage, French. Every one of these wonis, says 
behalf of iiagaus. The werd pagan meant i MUllcr, has a long tale to tell Uow thty 
eriginally <»ly peasant, and was taken to 1 have wandered from country to country. 
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changed in form and meaning 4 . become 
exalted or depressed as their birth was 
forgotten—the lowest becoming ntobie and the 
.noblest low, according to tbs times and cir* 
cuB^itauces in which th^ flourished. 

finch oban^ being ineidenW to «dl laii' 
gnages within short spaces of 'time, and 
among people at no great distance from each 
other, it is not wonderful that the diakcts 
mok«m along the Danube, the Black. Sea« the 
C^pian, and the Busaian and Turkish'em.f 
lures at large, ail congregated oh the seat of 
war, should hare been polyglot; they reached 
fae number of about lifty. The Ciaucaaus 
alone is styled by the Persians the mountain 
of. languages; and the diversity in every 
vaUey has been the principal oWacle to a 
united resistance on the part of the tribes 
who inhabit tlicm, against Bussia. On the 
other hmid, the policy of Bussia to introduce 
■ her alphabet—the OyriUie,invented by aGreek 
monk near the close of the ninth century, 
and curtailed of nine letters by Peter the 
Great—into all the countries she proposes to 
absorb, is one of the greatest barriers be¬ 
tween that empire and the intellectual world 
of Boxope. And it is well carefully to note 
the ditferenee between Bussia and England 
in regard to the cultivation of langimge for 
state purposes. There is not a country pos¬ 
sessing a grammar, in any diplomatic rela¬ 
tion with Petersburg, which has not the 
acquisition of its native tongue provided 
for in or near the Bussian capital. At 
the imperial gymnasium, Novo-Tcherskask, 
in the country of the Don Cossacks, mili¬ 
tary interpreters and translators for tlie 
Caucasian invasions are taught Arabic, Tar¬ 
taric, Avarinn, and Tseberkessian; at Sto- 
ropol, Tartaric and Tseberkessian form part 
of tlie,educational system; and throughout 
the land i?oung and able students are dili¬ 
gently trained to carry on free intercourse 
with foreign nations. 

English statesmen might do idler things 
than take this shrewd example into their 
consideration, and establish competent schools 
for iusti'uction in the langus^es that bear 
upon oar immense Asiatic and Indian inte¬ 
rests. Prom the Sanscrit through the Affghan, 
#okharan, Kurdian, Armenian, Albanian, to 
the Peisian, Turkish, and Chinese, it ought 
to be our first care to see tiiat native English¬ 
men could be found to conduct the important 
affairs of the British empire in these lan¬ 
guages; and even their feogali, Mahawtti, 
Guzerai^ Astamese, Kashmetiau, Khasyan, 
and oi^.varieties, * 

It is imperative to encourage the study of 
iflio o^n^ languages in England,- that we 
may have schokM capable of conversing with 
natives, and thus prcKuring supplies, gadier- 
Ing inibrmatipD, translatmgaocunients, writing 
circulars or proclamations, carrying aa par¬ 
leys, assisting at conferences, and wording 
treaties. That we should usually need the 
intervention of strangers in such business is 
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no sign of our wkdom. In all other eounti^^^ 
which have any political, omnmercial, or -rfii 
ligioos connecuens'with East, provisioh 
has been made to effoetthis-; and ever since 
tile days of the Empress Oitherine, Russia 
hu w<m many a success throi^b (he qualifi- 
catiims of her diplomatic linguists. At St. 
i^tersburm there is a chair for evciy branch 
of oriental literature;. and at Kasan, and 
elsewhere, the chief languages of the east 
are regularly taught. The Srosch Academy 
has always counted amoim its mmnbers the 
leading representatives of every department 
of eastern philology, besides the government 
school for the living tongues, which are taught 
by the most eminent professors. At Ylenna, 
the oriental semmary of the imperial press 
disseminates the choicest oriental works; 
while even Denmark and Prussia raise ori¬ 
ental scholars, and employ them on missions, 
and ^ consuls and interpreters. 

In England, despite all the mighty inte¬ 
rests at stake, there is the least done towards 
producing that condition of learning which 
one might think so essential to the w^-beinK 
of our dependencies in ail parts of the worl£ 
No new foundations are required -to remedy 
this neglipnee. All that is necessary, as 
Professor MUUer states, is to remove the dis¬ 
abilities under which oriental scholars in this 
country hitherto have laboured, particularly 
at the two universities, Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, Suffer them to attain honours, like 
the other students, and let exliibitions, fel¬ 
lowships, and preferment be open to the 
youth who has specially devoted himself to 
Hebrew, Sanscrit, Arabic, or other cognate 
tongue. A school of languages (excluding 
Greek and Latin) would afford a suffioient 
stimulus to this branch of studies. The 
number of oriental professorships ought to 
he increased. King’s College, London, Uni¬ 
versity College, the Durham and the Scottish 
colleges, might and would helpy if they saw 
any use in helping. 

As it is, Englo^ is, in oriental philology, 
almost a pauper. One fitet speaks fur itself! 
In Loudon, the head-quarters of oar litera¬ 
ture, so wretched is the supply of oriental 
t 3 'peB, that all its printers comd not print 
Professor Muller’s Essay; and the learned 
writer was obliged to have the work done for 
him at Leipsic. 


ODD PISH. 

We so often apply thus term to men, 
when we don’t mean to be complimentary, 
that I must preface the* observations 1 am 
going to make by saying, it is not my present 
intention to libel any of my pai'tiealu Mends 
or acquaintance, however strong the tempta¬ 
tion to do so. My design, on ^ opi^fe-ary, 
is to be as iditityological as I'possibly can, 
and I hope nobody I know will see any resem¬ 
blance to Mmself in the odd fish 1 hope to 
catch. 
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It ia difficult, to be sure, not to think of 
hntuAti nature when we hear of quarreie and 
heart*-baminge, violent paM^ona, tierce loves 
and mcortal hatreds^ testeath the water as well 
«s ebore it $ but seb, it appears, have their 
weak points as well as ourselves. If not so 
buMliaaly'erriBg', why should Pliny have 
written these words : ‘‘ The mullet,’’ he says, 
'** and the sea-pike hate one another and be 
ever at deadile warre ; likewise the congre 
and the lampr^, insomuoh as tliey gnaw off 
one another’s tiule. The lobster is so afraid 
of the polype, or pourcuttell, that if he apie 
him neere, he evermore dieth for verv woe. 
'The lobsters are readie to scratche, and teare 
the congre ; the congres, agniue, doe sis mnch 
for the polype. Nigodins relateth tiiat the 
S<ui.pike niteth off the mullet's taile; aud yet 
the same iishes )n certaine set mouths are 
ffuod friends, and agree well enough.” Had 
Pliny been a sutuisthe could scarcely have 
given a better picture of the society in 
which he was in the liabit of mixing. Or, 
to descend to baser attributes, where do you 
find craft aud cunning more astutely deve¬ 
loped than in the arifm dodgers, concerning 
whoia what follows is set forth: “The nacre, 
also called pinnte, is of the kind of shell¬ 
fishes. It is always found aud caught in 
lunddie places, but never without a com- 
psoioQ, which they call pinnotes or pinno- 
pUylax. And it ia no other than a little 
ahx^pe, or in some places the smallest 
crabb^ which beareth the nacre companie, 
and waiteth upon him to get some victuals. 
The nature of the nacre is to gape wide and 
sbnwe unto the little fishes her scalie bodic, 
without any eie at all. Tliey come leaping 
by Mid by close unto her; and, seeing they 
liave good leave, grow so haivlie and bold as 
to skip into her shell and fill it tall. The 
shrimp lying in spiall, seeing this good time 
and opportunitie, giveth token thereof to 
the nacre 8ecretl}[ with a little pinch. She 
hath no sooner this sigiiall ” (rather stupid 
in her to be obliged to wait for the shrimp’s 
reminder) “ but she shuts her mouth ” 
(like a late illustnous prince), "and what¬ 
soever was within, crusheth and killeth 
it presently; and then she divider the 
bobtie with the little crabbe or sbrimpe, 
his sentiuell and companion. 1 marveil, 
therefore, the more at those wiio are of 
opinion that fishes and beasts in the water 
have no sense. Why, the very crampe-fish, 
torped, knoweth her own force and power; 
nad being lierself not bemimmed, is able to 
iislonish others. She lieth hidden over head 
and ears within the mud unseene, readie to 
tatuh those fishes, which, as thgy swim over 
liei, be taken with a aummednesse, as if they 
were dead.” In the midst of this philo¬ 
sophy, Pliny can’t help betrayhig thegour- 
mund: "There is no meat in delicate tender- 
iiesse prefeired bolore the liver of this fish.” 
He goes on, however, with his illastmtious; 
• Also the fish called the soa-fiog—-and of 


others the sea-fishes—is as craftie every whit 
as the other. It puddereth in the mud and 
troubleth the water, that it might not be 
seene; and when the little scaly fishes come 
a skipping about her, then she puts out her 
little horns or barbils which she bath bear¬ 
ing forth finder her eies, and, by little afid 
little, tilleth and tolleth them so neere, that 
slie can easily seaze upon them. In like 
manner the skate and the turbot lie seqret 
under the mud, patting out their finfiee, 
which stir and orawle as if it were some 
little wonnes, aud all to draw them ” (who j) 
“neere, that she might entrap them. Dveu 
BO doth the ray-fish or thornebacke. As 
for the puffen, or fork-fish, hee lieth in 
await like a theefe in a comer, readie to 
strike tiie fishes that passe by with a 
shaip rod or perche that he hath, which is 
his weajion,” 

But there are some fish that have agreeable 
characteristics. The most amiable, perhaps, 
are the dolphins. Pliny tells a great many 
stories of their friendliness and tractabihty. 
Here is one of the most notable: 

“ Their voice resembleth the pitifiill 
groning of a man ; they are saddle-backed ” 
(ready for the first sea-horseman?), ‘•and 
their snout is camoise” (short) “and fiit, 
turning up. And this ia the cause that 
all of them-—after a woiiderfull sort- 
know the name Sinio, and take great 
pleasure that men should so call tliem.” 
After describing their love of music and 
ready attachment to man, he oontiuues ; “ In 
the eJaies of Augustus Csesar, the eniperoui, 
there was a dolphin eutred the guife or poolc 
Lucrinus, which loved wonderoua well a 
certain boy, a poore man’s sonne, wlio, using 
to go every day to schoole from Buiaiium to 
PuteoH, was wont also about uoonetule to 
stiy at the water-side, aud to call unto the 
dolphin ‘Sinio, Simo;’ and many times 
would give him fragments of bread, which of 
purpose hee ever brought with liim, and by 
this means allured the dolphin to come or¬ 
dinarily unto him at his calk Wcdl, in pro¬ 
cess of time, at what hour soever of the day, 
this boy lured,for him, and called Simo, 
weie the dolphin never so close Jiidden in 
any secret and blind comer, out he wouldfi 
and come abroad—yea, and akud amaine to 
this lad; and, taking bread and other 
victuals at his hand, would gently offbr him 
his back to mount upon, and tnen downe 
went the sharpe-puiuted prickles of his 
fiuneB^ which he would put up, as it were, 
within a sheathe, for tear of hurting the boy. 
Thus, when he bad him once on his back, Tie 
would cande him over the broad arroe of the 
sea as farre as Futeoli to schoole, and in like 
manner convey him back againe home; and 
there he continued for many years together, 
so long as the child lived. But when the 
bov was falue sioke and dead, yet the 
dniphio gave not over ills haunt, but usually 
came to the wonted place, and, missing 
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the lad, seemed to be heavie and monrne 
again, antil of veHe griefe and sorrow 


—as It M doubtless to be presumtd—he 
also was found dead upon the iuope«** Flihv 
tells a good many stones of a ftimUar kind, 
illustrative of the attachment Of the dol* 
phin to the human race. Of another mepk- 
her of the same family, the porpoise, he does 
not speak so highly : “The porpuiaes, which 
the ]>atines call turtiones, are tuado like the 
dolphins, howbeit they differ" in that thfey 
lyive a more sad and heavie countenance, 
for they are nothing So gamesome, piayfull, 
and wanton, as be the dolphins; hut espe¬ 
cially they are suouted like dogges when 
they snarle, grin, and are ready to doe a 
shrewd turue.” 

A Ash out of water is the commonest 
symbol of awkwardness and iuaptitwie. 
There are none of this class who appear to 
less odvant^c, X should imagine, than the 
fish of the XunhrateS, near Babylon, some of 
which, Theu(inra8tns says, “ use to issue 
forth on land for food and reliefe, going 
upon their hnnes in lieu of leet, and 
wagging their tailes ever as they goe.” This 
iisU is probably the Enoentns, of whom 
tlic Arcadians made “wouderous gieat 
account,” that name being given “ for 
that lie goeth abroad and taketh up his 
lodging on dric land for to sleope.” Be 
has o^cr rare properties, for Bliny tells us, 
“ he bath a kind of voice, and yet is without 
gills. Nevertheless, of some he is called. 
Adonis.” 

A fish that resembles a sheep is odd 
enoui’li, but see what be and fellows like him, 
do: •• In those {laits ” (sny, the Red Sea), “be 
found in (he sea certaine strange beasts, like 
sheepe, which goe forth to land, feed upon the i 
roots of plants and hearbes, and then returne 
againe into the sea. Othei's also, which are 
needed like horses, assex, and buls ; and 
those, many times, eate dowue the standiug 
come upon the ground.” 

A more speoihe account of the Enocsetus is 
^ven by Eureiias in his Pilgrimage, where, 
treating of the stange creatures iu the Nile, 
he identifies it with the llipiiopotamus, “ Tlie 
which,” lie says, “goe into tiie come grounds 
of the Egyptians, and lu their feeding go 
backward towards, the river, so to beguue 
men who, looking forwards for them, they 
meanwhile convoy themselves into the 
water.” He adds a notable story: “lathis 
river of Nilus, in the time of Mauritius, 
Mena l>cing governour of Egypt, these with 
mauy otlier saw neere the place where Caiio 
uuW stiindeth, a Uiantly monster, from tlie 
bottom of his belly ujiwarda abdve the water 
like altogether to a man with fiaxen hayre, 
fiowning connteuanoe, and stroug limbea. 
Sonio imagined lain to be Kilas, the supposed 
river deitie. After bee had ooutinued in the 
common view of all men three houres, then 
came forth of the water another, like a 
Woman, with a amooth face, her liaire paitly | 


hangiug and partly gathered into a knot, and 
hlacke of colour; her face very faire, rosie 
lip[«es, fingers and brests well proportioned, 
hut her lower parts hidden in the water: 
thus from morning till sun^eet they feded 
their greedy eyes with this SjMctacle, which 
then sanke down agaiu into the waters.” Qf 
course, when the subject of Mermaids is 
broached, there is ^ 

collectoi-s of masine cariosities. “ J3 ondius,” 
says Purchas, “ speaks of a mermaide taken 
ill the Netherlands and taught to spin,” hut 
he cautiously adds, “ I swear not to the truth 
of it.” Still he has no doubt of their exist¬ 
ence. “ But many histoi ies speake of some 
like men in their whole shap^ both iu ours 
and otlier coasts, and some like Lions; and 
lor Mermaids, in tlie voyage of Henry Hud¬ 
son in Northerly Discoveries, sixteen hundred 
and eight, Thomas Itils and Robert Rainer 
saw one rise by the ship-side on the fifleeth 
of June ; from the uavill upwards her backe 
and brests like a woman, as likewise her 
bigness of body: her aiterparts like a Por- 
pissjand speckled like a Mackerill: when they 
called their company to see it, shee sanke 
downe.” 

The mermen, or men of the sea, are called 
by the Indians of Guiana, Ypupriapa. “The 
men of the country,” says one who saileil 
with Sir Waller ILilrigli, “ are so afraid of 
them, that many die only with tlie thought 
of them, and none that seeth them scapoth. 
Some that died already being demanded the 
cause, said, that tliey had seeiie this monster. 
Tliey properly are like men, of a good stature, 
but their eies are very liollow. The femolesare' 
like women, tliey have long hdii-e, and are 
beautiful. Tiiese luonisters ” (not very coni- 
I plimeiiUry to such beautiful ci-eatures), “ are' 
tound iu tlie bats of tiie fresh rivers. In 
Igoaripe, seven or eight leagues from the 
bay, have many bln found, and in the yeere 
eighty-two, an Indian going to fish, was 
chased by one, and, fieeing in a cauoa, told it 
to bis master. The master for to animate 
the Indian, would neede go and see the 
monster, and iiemg caivlcss, with one hand 
out of the canoa, it catcht hold of him, and 
cau'ied him away, and he was never scene 
agame. In Poifc Secure” (rather badly 
niuued), “ are some seeoe, which have killed 
some Indians .dreadie ; the manner of their 
killing is to embrace themselves -viith the 
{person so strongly, kissing and grasping 
it hard to itselfe, that they crush it to 
pieces, remaining whole, and when they 
perceive it dead, they give some sighings, 
in shew of sorrow, and letting them goo 
they runue away, and if they carde any 
they eate onely the eics, the nose, the pointt 
of the llugera, and toes, and so ordinal ily 
they are found on th>' sands with these things 
missing.” 

In the history of Oriental Ethiojiia, by 
Father JoSo das Sauctos, we hear of an odd 
fish, called “ the taile-eating niacone,” which 
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is thtu deecribod There is another fielt 
bred in lakes, called macone, somewlmt like a 
lamprey 'with kolea in the neck and in shape, 
spotted like a ’wateiM^make. In summer when 
tne lakes are drie, he lies a spanne deep in 
(he earth with his ttdle in bis month, which 
he sucketh for his sustenance till the rajnes 
come, about three months. In this manner 
he cotes most of his taiie, which grows againe 
as belore, at the return of the waters." The 
same rererend troTeller favours us with his 
experiences in the matter of African mer¬ 
maids. He s^s; “live leapes from Sofula 
are the Isles Bo^icas towards the south, in 
which sea are many wdnien fishes, which the 
people take with gicat hookes and lines, with 
chaines of iron made for the purpose ; and of 
the flesh thereof they hang, and smoke it as 
it were bacon. The tlesh is good and fat, of 
which we have oft eaten, sodden with cab¬ 
bages" (siidue aux choux') “ and dressed with 
its own sawce. From tho belly to the neck it 
is very like a woman; the female nourisheth 
her young with her breasts which are like a 
woman’s. From the belly downwards it hath 
a thick and long taile with finnes like a dol -1 
phin; the skinne white on the belly, on the 
backe rougher than a dolphin’s. It hath. 
anas ending from the elbowes in finnes, and 
hath no hands. The lace is plauie, round, 
deformed, bigger than a man’s without 
human semblance, wide - mouthed, thick 
hanging lips as a hound, fouie teeth 
hanging out almost a span, like the tusks 
of a Boare; Uieir uostuls are hke a calfe." 
Here again the seal has done duty for the' 
siren. 

Linschoteir, a Dutchman, tells of a strange 
Indian fish, oauj|ht in the river of Goa, “the 
jneture whereof, by eommandement of the 
archbishop of that citle was painted, and for | 
a wonder sent to the King of Bpaiue.’’ He 
says : “ It was in bignesse as great as a mid¬ 
dle-sized dog, with a snout like a hog, small 

S e% no eaies, bnt two holes where his eares 
onld bee; it had foure feete like an elephant, 
the tayle beginning somewhat upon the backe, 
bsoad and then flat, and at the very end round 
and somewhat shturpe. It ranne along Idie 
hfsH npon the floore, and in every place of the 
house snorting like a hog. The whole bodie, 
head, tayle, and legs, being covered with scales 
of a thumbe breadth, harder than iron or 
s^e. We hewed and laid upon them wilh. 
weanoost. ss if men should beats upon an 
au'mi and when we strooke npon him, he 
roulea himself in a heaps, head amd feet to¬ 
gether, so that he lay like a round ball, we 
not being able W judge *vh«r» he closed him¬ 
self together, neytih^ could we with i«y 
instrument or si^agth of hands open him 
ngaine, but letting hum aloae and not touch- 
jjwhim, he opeuM hhnself and ranne away, 
fitsiJ said before." 

“ ^Tlie clerical Viceroy of Goa had a great 
to perpetuate the resembianee m all 
^e odd fiw that came within his coguisanea 


Here is another instance. “A ship sayling 
&om Mosambique into India, having faire 
Weather, a good: sure winde, as ranch as the 
sayies might beare before the winde for the 
Space of fonrteen dayes together, directing 
their coarse towards the Equinootiall line, 
every day as they took the height of thesunne, 
instead of diminishing or lessening thenr de¬ 
grees, according to the winde and coarse they 
had and belde, they found themselves stiu 
contrarie, and* every day further baekwarila 
than they were. At the last the chief botf- 
Bon, whom they call the master’s-mate, look¬ 
ing by chance over-board towards the beoke- 
head of the ship, he espied a eyeat broad 
taile ol a fish that had windeef itself as it 
were about the buake-head, the body thereof 
being under the keele, and the h^ad under 
the rudder, swimming in that maimer, and 
drawing the shippe with her against the 
winde and their right course : whereby pre¬ 
sently they know the cause of tleir so going 
backwards; so that having at the last stricken 
long with staves and other weapons upon the 
fishes tayle, in the end they stroke it off, and 
thereby the fish left the ship, after it had 
layen fourteene dayes under the same, draw¬ 
ing the ship with it against winde and 
weather. for which cause the Viceroy in Goa 
caused it to be painted in his palace for a jkt- 
petnall memory, wher I (Liuschotcu) have 
often reade it, whk tho day and time, and 
the name both of the ship and captaiu.’ i'his 
verification is about as valuable as the at¬ 
testation of the five justices whose sign.ature, 
Autolycus swore, was attached to the ](itifiil 
ballad “ which was sung by a fish that ajipcat ed 
upon the coast” (appropriately of Bohemia), 
“on Wednesday wie fourscore of April, 
forty thousand fathom above water, against 
the hard heart of maids." Singing fish 
are not spoken of, however, by naturalists 
in general, though one Mark Escarbot, sail¬ 
ing between Fort Boyal and Saint Oroix, 
affirms that he and his companions, “did 
often heore scale’s voyces, which were verie 
like the voyce of Owlos,”—that is to 
say, excessively melodions and dolightfui 
to hear. 

Bnt, beiddes the Echeneia, or Stay-ship, 
strong fish are foequently met with. “ Sta¬ 
tius SeboBus," so Fliny jvritas, “ reporteth 
that in the river Ganges be certains wormes 
or serpents, with two finnes of a side, sixty 
Ottbits long, of oolonr blew, and of that 
hew they take their name — and be called 
Cynocidee. He sailb, moreover, that they 
be so sfaronj^ tlud» whmi the elephants 
come into the river for drinke, they catch 
fWst hold by the trttiMshes or muzzles, and 
maugre thw hearih force them down under 
the water: of sueb power and force they 
are,” 

CaptMn Cnttie may probably have made a 
note of the fkmily to which the fish here 
described belongs: “ In the Ocean of Gudes, 
between Portngall and Andalusia, there is a 
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iDouatroutt to be seen, like a neigbtie great 
tree, npreatiing abroad witb ao migbtie ariuea, 
that in regard thereof only, it ia thoogUt 
verily it never entered into the str^httf or 
narrow sea thereby of Qihraltar.” (The Out 
of QibraHur raugea only from dve to eight 
leagues in width! A Cuttle that stops the 
way in that channel must be of tolerable 
size.) “There show themselyeH, otherwise, 
lishus made likh two groat wheelea, and there¬ 
upon BO they bee <Mled; fimniod distinctly 
■with fourarmes, representing as many spokes 
and with their eies they seenie to cover cluse- 
tlie naves from one side to the other, wherein 
the said spokes are fafitened.” These interest¬ 
ing crcatnres “ die always of consumption, or 
phthysike; the female sooner than tiie mmes, 
and onlinai’ily after they have brought forth 
their young frie.” You could not overdo the 
size of your fish to please certain naturalists. 
Ill that chapter of riiuy’s History of Nature 
which tn'nts of the monstrous fishes of the 
ludiau Sea, the whale is magnified as follows. 
“In the lied Sea there lietn a great demie 
island, named Cadara, so far out into the sea 
tliat it niaketli a huge gnlfe under the winde, 
which Kuig Ptolomseus was tw'elve dales and 
nights a rowing through, for as much as there 
is no wind at all useth to blow tbeiv. In 
this crei'ke, so close aud quiet, there be fish 
and whales grow to that bignusse, that for 
their very weight and uuwelditiesse of their 
bodie they are not able to stirre. The admirals 
and other captains of Alexander the Great 
made i-eport, that the Gedi-osi, a people 
dwelling n])on the river Arbio, used to make 
of such fishes chawes the doors of their 
houses; also that they lay their bones 
ovei thwart from one side of the house to 
another, instead of bcames, joists, and rafters, 
to beare up their floores and roufes; aud 
that some of them were found to be forty 
cubits long.” 

In Antonio Faria’s Strange Voyage to 
Calempluy (in China) is a record of odd fish 
in the Celestial waters. “ We aayled thence 
(fi*om the bay of Nanquin) thirteen dayes 
along the coast, and came to the bay of Buri- 
palem, in forty-nine degrees, where we found 
it somewhat cold, and saw fishes of stnuige 
shapes; some like thombaoks, above four 
braces or fathoms compastse, fiat-nosed like 
an oxe; some like great lizards, speckled 
bl^ke and greene, with three rowesof prickles 
on the backe, like bristles, tliree spaanes 
long, very sharpe, tbe rest of the Tjody fall, 
but of shorter; these fishes will contract 
themselves like hedgehogs, aud looke fear- 
fifily; they have a l^ke snont with iuakes, 
after the manner of a bore, two spannes long. 
Other deformities and divei-sities of fishes we 
saw.” * 

Ilobert Harconrt’s Eelation of a VoysjW to 
Guiana, addressed to Prince CharlM (wter- 
wards Charles the First), tells of divers odd 
fish. Here is one: “There is a rate fish 
called Capoorwa, which hath in each eie two 


sights, and as it swimmeth it boareth the 
lower sights in the water, and the other 
above: the ribs and back of this fish re- 
sesnble these parts of a man, having the ribs 
round, and the back flat, with a dent therein, as 
a mannath; it is somewhat bigger thaua smelt, 
but farre exoeeding it for daintie meate.” 
The Mmiatee, fonnd chiefly on the coasts oi 
central Amwica, is never suffered to pass 
without more or dess of admiring comment. 
Take this description from the same writer : 
“The oz-fish in these parts is a Boyall fish, 
esteemed above all other fishes, very healtU- 
fal in eatiug, and of good taste, either SiUted 
or fresh. And it rather seemeth beefe than 
fish, and some doubts there were, because it 
was eaten on fish dayes ; the flesh is all 
grained like beefe, and so it is cut in slices, 
and they dress it at the smoake like bacon or 
hanged beefe. In the taste, if it bee eaten or 
sodden with cabidge, or other herbus, it 
tasteth like beefo, and drest in so wee it 
tasteth like mutton; and roasted, both in 
smell, taste, aud fatnesse, it is like porke, and 
hath fat also.” A very accurate description 
of the personal appearance of the Manatee 
follows, but 1 leave this to cite what is told 
of fish more out of the common. The fish 
Pkaembu, called a wil Je fish, is described as 
“ a fish that snorteth,” being discovered by 
the noise it makes. Of the sword-fish we are 
told: “The Indians use their snuwts when 
they are young for to beate their children 
and to feara them when they are disobedient 
unto them.” 

“Tiie toad-fish—dn the Indian language 
Amayaou—is a small fish a spanne long, 
]>aiuted,it hath fairs eies; taking it out of 
the wateor it snorteth verie much, and cutteth. 
the huokes, aud oute of the water it swolleth 
much. All the poison lies in the skinne, and 
flaying, they eat it; bat eating it with the 
skimie, it kilieth. It chanced a young man 
to eate one with the skinne. who died almost 
suddenly; the Father said, I will eate the 
Pish tiiat killed my son’* (rather a wise 
father), “ and eating of it died also pre¬ 
sently. It is a good poison for Hals, for 
those that eate of it do die presautly.^ There 
is anotiier toad-flsli of the some fashion that 
the other, but it hath many cruel prickles, as 
a bed^lmgge; it suortetli and swelloth 
out oT the water ; the skinne also kilieth, 
especially the prickles” (fancy eatiug the 
prickles for ploasore), “because they are 
verie veaomoos'; fleaiug it, it is eaten. There 
is another toad-fish, called in their tongue, 
Itaofa; it is tlireesquare, and the bodie 
8U(di, that all of it is like a Dagger; it ia 
faire, it has the eiee bluish, it is eabep fieade; 
the poison eonsisteth in the skinne, liven, 
guts, and bones, whatsoever creature doth 
eat it dieth. Puraque is like the Scate, it 
hath such virtue” (vice, rather), “that if 
any touch it he remainetU shaking as one 
that taketh the Palsie, and touching it with a 
sticke or other thing it benummeth nrequently 
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hint that toucheth it, Hud while he holdeth 
the etieke over him, the arae that holdeth 
the sticke is beuiimmed and asleepe: it is 
taken With flue-nets and with casung-nete; 
it maketh all the bodie trembly and 
nummes it with the paine, bat being dead it 
is eaten and it hath no poison. .The Cara- 
niura are like the eea-snakee of Fortugall, 
often a fifteen spanoes long, very fat, and 
roasted, taste lilce Hgge ; these have strange 
teeth, and many men are maymed by their 
bytings, and the hand or foot where they 
wei e bitten doe rot away. It hath over all 
the bodie manie pricklea Amoreaty is hke 
the toad-fish, it is inll of prickles, and thrusts 
himself under the sand above the shoare, and 
ptiokles the foot or hand underneath that 
toneheth it, and it hath no other remedie but 
only by file. Amayaonrub is round and of 
the bigneske of the l^celloa of Spaiue, and are 
verie venomous; it bath the hodie full of 
wartes, and theieibre it is called Curub, that 
IS to say, a wart, in their language. Terepo- 
monga, is a snake that Uveth in the sea ; her 
manner of living is to lie very still, and what¬ 
soever living thing that toucheth it ” (Unr- 
court is describing the cuttle-fish, with its 
tenacious grasp), ‘‘rematneth so fast sticking 
to it that in no wise it can stirre, and so lie 
feedeth and suhtairui hiinselfe. Sometimes it 
comcth out of the sea, and beoomraeth very 
small, and as soon as it is touched it sticketh 
fast, and if they goe with the other hand to 
lose themselves, they remaine also fast by it, 
and then it become^ as big as a great cable, 
and so carrieth the person to the sea, and 
ealeth him, and because it deaveth so mt it 
is called Terepomoug, that is to say, a thing 
that deaveth fast.” John Lerin^ a Frenoh- 
man, who adventured into Brazil about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, speaks of a 
fish that had also some capabilities for hold¬ 
ing on, but was unfortunately prevented from 
profiting by them. “ On a oertaiue day,” he 
says, “Iwas carried in a Boate with certaine 
othen, in a verie cairn sea, and a certaine 
huge nsh tooke hold with the hand on the 
brim of the Boate, and in my judgement, it 
would either have overtumeif iLor gotten up 
into it. I, seeing that, cu*- off the band with 
a sickle which i had in readinesse, so that it 
fell into the Boate, and it liad five fingers; 
verie like unto oures; besides, for paine 
which ^nt fish felt, putting the head above 
water, which was like unto the head of a 
man, it squeaked a little, and made a*certaiu 
noise.” 

Tiie learned Jesuit, Joseph Acosta, had 
certain experiences of sharRs, or tibnron^ 
which do no discredit to the natue of those 
hungry sea lawyers. “I did vender,” he 
sn«g “at the incredible ravenhUg of the 
tfliirons or sharks, whenas 1 did see drawne 
Irdm one, out of his gullet, a butcher’s great 


knife, a great iron hookC, and a piece of a 
eowe's head with one whole home, neither 
doe I know if both were there, or no. I did 
see in a mreeke made with that sea, a quailcr 
of a horse for plsfsnre'' (an odd kind of 
pleasure) “hanging upon a stake, whither 
I presently came a company of these tiburous, 

I at the arnell thereof; and for the more plea¬ 
sure this company of fishe flock about it, 
{leaping up, and with a strauge nimble- 
nesse cut off both flesh and bone off the 
horse legge, as if it had iieeu the stalke of a 
lettuce; their teeth being os sharpe as a 
rasour.” 

The following group offers some pleasing 
varieties. ‘'Tliere is a hsh,” says Pliny, 
“commeth ordiuaiily above the water, called 
Lueeine, for the resemblance which it hath 
to a light or lantern. For it lilleth forth the 
tongue out of the mouth, which seemeth to 
flame and hurne like fire^ and in calme and 
still nights giveth light and aliineth ” (like 
dead mackerel). “ There is another fish that 
putteth forth homes above the water in the 
sea, almost a tout and a half long, which 
thereupon took the name Corauta. Againe, 
the Sea-Dragon, if he be caught (') and let 
goe upon the land, worketlihimselfe au hollow 
tiough with Ills snout incoutiuently, with 
wonderfiill celei itie.” 

A mad dog and a mad bull are daogeion° 
things to encountei ; hut, wLat is to be said of 
(he peril to which an angler is exposed who 
foils in with a mad lamprey! And yet there 
are such creatines! Hear Plin>. “It is said 
that if they (lampreys) taste vinegar of all 
things, they become eiiiaged and mad.” The 
occurrence must, however, I e rai c, tor vinegar 
is seldom absorbed by a fish till after it is 
boiled. For my own pait, 1 never met with 
mad pickled salmon, tuoiigh some people who 
eat it, and ilrink biaiidy and Water after¬ 
wards, do very mad things in the Haymarkst, 
Fleet Street, and other paits of London. This 
remaik, however, reminds me of what I pro¬ 
mised when I began this paper: to limit iny 
account to odd fish—strictly to the scaly 
inhabitants of the deep; and lest I should 
be templal beyond the power of resistance, 
I refrain from fuither description, leaving all 
that Bndiop Pontoppidan tells of the Krakeu 
and the sea-serpent untold. 
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SOMETHING THAT SHiJOJSPEAEE 
LOST. 

Bxino treasurer and secretary to a country 
book-club, 1 Imve imposed it os a duty upon 
myself to read the criticisms on new books 
in a variety of journals, and to collect from 
all some notion of the merits of the publica¬ 
tions of the day, by which I may be enabled 
to suggest convenient purchases. My way is 
to give equal weiglit to every opinion, and 
then think for myself with the majority. The 
other evening—when I had been reading up 
the views taken in a great number of critical 
notices of the same eight or ton last published 
works—I fell upon a consideration of the 
times in which we live, and of the great dis¬ 
advantage under which among our forefatheri^ 
both writers and leadera lay, when the appeal 
made by every book was straight home Irom 
the writer to the I'eader, and there were no 
journals to advise a reader what to think 
about the works he read, or to instruct a 
writer, as he went along, by pointing out to him 
his merits and his faults. Only let us think, 
for example, of what Shakespeare lost, in this 
way. Ben Jonson might review him favour¬ 
ably in the Oracle of Apollo; but, such re¬ 
viewing was mere after-supper talk. Had 
the Oracle of Apollo been a lUerary journal, 
or a newspaper, opinions expressed in it might 
indeed have been of iuostimable service. 

Let us shut our ears for a few minutes to 
rare Ben’s notions of sweet Will, and suppose 
that, instead of being subject to mere play¬ 
house and pot-house comments, Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet,—which, for argument’s sake, we 
will suppose to be a hrat work,—^has been 
distributed, with leaves Uncut, among the 
critics. 

The poet’s housekeeper collects for him, 
while he is out of town, the reviews that 
appear during his absence ; and at the end 
of a few wet^s, when he has dhme home, 
« he takes them in his lap one evening after 
dinner, and, nestling snugly in his easy chair, 
is instructed: 

Uumlet, Frince of Denmark. A Tm^y, 

By WitUAU Sbakespsaus:. Hear^ Boul, 

and Co. 

It was the deliberate and characteristic 
opinion of the economist Malthus, that those 
early incursions into Britain of the “ warlike 
Dane,” whose piratical flag Charlemagne 


had wept to behold upon the translucent 
waters of the Meditenauean, were to be 
ascribed to continued over-population ; the 
rigidly enforced law of primogeniture offers, 
however, a more feasible smutiou of the 
interesting and important problem. The 
country situated between the channel of 
the Skager-rack, the Elba, the North Sea, 
and the EIa<.tegai, though the breadth of the 
isthmus of Sleswig does not at one part 
materially exceed tliirty miles, ^ always 
been peculiarly interesting to the inhabitants 
of Biitain. Even more interesting to ns is 
the land of wonders subject to the Dane upon 
wiiich the pirate Naddod was cast a thousand 
years ago, which the adventurous Gardar 
Swarfarson circumnavigated, and whither, as 
oiir readers are, of course, perfectly aware, 
Floki went with the intention of settling. We 
cannot help thinking that the author of this 
tragedy when he chose Denmark as a scene 
of action interesting to the reader in this 
country, might have succeeded better in his 
puiqiose, had he looked to Iceland for a back¬ 
ground to his plot. Upon this point, however,, 
we must allow him to be, perhaps, upou his 
own behalf the better judge, and since the 
Tragedy is to be called that of Hamlet, 
Briuce of Denmark, we will make no further 
comment on this head. 

The plot of Mr. Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
though, on the whole, well construct^, is 
exceedingly involved, and it is mode more 
difficult to follow by the circumstance that 
two of the principal characters are mad, a 
third IS foolish, and a fourth is a ghost. This 
is a most talkative ghost; the ghost, imieed, 
of Hamlet’s ffither, who is addressed by his 
sou as a " truepenny,” an “ old mole,” Md 
“a perturbed spirit.” The great complica¬ 
tion of the plot seems, however, to arise out 
of the introdaetion of a King of Deamaric, 
who is a fratricide; and, as JIamlet him&^f 
is made by the author most trulyto e|ay, “ a 
king of snreds and patches." He is oailed 
also elsewhere, a “paddock," a “bat,” and a 
“ eib ”! By the omission of this character of 
lung Claadius the plot would be greatly sim- 
plitied and the interest of the play would be 
more strictly centered upon Hamlet. If this 
play should ever be reprinted (and it certainly 
has merits which warrants a belief that it 
may deserve the honours of a second edition). 
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ve tbut Mr. Shakripe»ra will concider 
ftwftsrnilkliHeto«£PeetthU alight alteration. 
Mo tronM tbiu obtain apaet tor exhibiting 
bia hero from an iatereacing |wint of view, 
irhioh he haa Do the inOvt unaoeonntable 
pamnw wholly ovnlooked. 

< Gia HatnUt is a Gemcn student. When 
' iha jplay oiwna he had ooni)e home for the long 
irseation from the Uaitwraity of 'Wittonbere, 
and is on the point of returning thither, bnt 
the king, having observed in the somewhat 
affected langnage which our poet usually 
adopts when he le not vulgar, that 

For 1 oni intent 
la goteg berk to sdioel in Wittenberg, 

It wiaost retrograde to onr desire, 
he Stdjp's in Beninaik, and we lose the fine, 
lesthetical development which, by a shifting 
of the action between Wittenberg and 
l9*dpDre, would brin^ us into contact with 
the Oeitosn Tfniversities of the year 500 a d. 
It is that year which we find, from inteinal 
evidence, is the period illustrated. 

We have taken some exception against 
Mr, Siiakespeare’e diction, and it is a point 
to 'trhich we most direct his close attention. 
He is a writer, who, if not as a dramatist, yet 
in some other walk of art, may hope to 
achieve something, for he is not destitute of 
imagination; but we predict for bhn certain I 
fiiilure if iiis lan^nn bo not better chosen | 
than we find it in me tragedy of Hamlet. i 
There remains much to be learnt by an I 
author in whose play a king, having boned a 
dain com tier in haste, and leflecting that he 
bad been unwise in not having given him' 
distinsnisheit public obseqOiee, expresses this 
reflection in such words as these solemnly 
uttered j— 

We bevei^Iime but greenly, 

In hngfior-mugger to inter bun. 

Bat it is now just that these friendly striev 
tnres should be balanced by some passsges in 
wbiob the poet shall commend himsdif to the 
attention m onr readers. This, except two 
words which we italicise as Ulimtvating that 
disibot in Mr. Shakespeare’s styIq, is extremely 
fine. Gamlet is spring: 

iSsnlwf «Hh mmy ievcrslvortiwf iwNom, 
IngMiing E>esn>«ik*ii b«4th, sad England's too, 
With, bo t SMSh ifigtsnd gsbluK In my 
Tfasi, sn the (npervMo, swMraw hsted,— 

No, nek to star the grinding of the ase. 

My head should fee Msoek off. 

Sor. is*t)Kndb9e? ' 

Thia too>—somewhat obscore, and 
injui-ed in 1^ tibe accasiemed fault of 
diction—is a nobis thouglKt 

A djdl sad nnddMaitli im |( 4, , | S ipk i 
a-dreews, nsp s i gra ahsf % 
^lU^Spisknsayuotbiog; M,nMfferakti% 

ISHTga# whose pwipw ^ and most 4esr hffe, 
iA dettn'd defeat was made. 

'life 1 ) 17 this work down—dmwfeinrs as it: 
|gM««(^*#khintt evprendeo the iplessiuje we' 


have had in its penishl If we have appeared 
to dwell Upon its fhults, we nave done go 
because we believe Mr. ^akespeara comps* 
tent to nsderstaud tbein, and stul, with a 
promising career befbie him, yonpg enough 
to succeed in their correction. Ibe tragmy 
is one that will repay pernsal. 

The next paper is taken np, and the great 
Swan of Avon finds himself afloat upon a 
! very sunny stream. 

Uamltt, Prince of Denmark, A Tf)^dy. 

By Wtixiau Shakxsfsabh. Heart, ^ui, 

aud Co. •* 

The public will feel under obli^tion to 
the Messrs. Heart and Soul for the liberal 
form in which they have presented this de¬ 
lightful work. Hamlet is one of tihe most 
elegant and charming dramas published of 
late yean, and establishes at once the credit 
' of its young author. The plot is simply told. 
Claudius, King of Denmark, wears the crown 
of a brotirer whom he has poisoned, and has 
married also his brother’s wife witidn a 
month or two of the murder. Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark — son of the poisoned king, 
returned from the excellent school at 
which he bad been placed by a wise father, 
at Wittenberg, to follow that beloved parent 
to the grave—IS scandalised at bis mothet’s 
promptly succeeding marriage with his uncle, 
and his di^satiefactiou is lieightened by a 
commnuic.'ition made to Mm by his father’s 
ghost—strikinglydepicted, and always vanish¬ 
ing at cock-erow<—who informs him 01 the 
crime by which his dissolution was effected. 
Unaccustomed to spirits, Hamlet liecomes 
light-headed, and is si ill fuither troubled by 
the refusal of Ophelia—whose oharaeter is 
nobly painted—to see him again; her fiiiher 
Folonius—an able sketch—as well as her 
brother Laertes—a beautiful depiction- 
having told lier that attentioas from a young 
prince could only be improper. In this bUite 
of affairs, Piinoe Hamlet, who leads his friend 
Horatio—a noble development—to believe 
that he is assuming the cloak of madness for 
a purpose, walks about the palace, talking in 
a most interesting and amusing way, and 
thus furnishing that comic element which is 


bat that be must have a ]>lay acted in the 
palace, representing before the eyu of Clau- 
difls and bis mother—a flerrible delmefetion 
(undortbe raise of an ingeMoos fable actually 
at the tiim in print, and relating to quite 
other peraone) of the nann they have done to « 
his dead faiher and his memory. Much 
agitation is the reshlt, and in a magnificent i 
scene Jiamlet afterwanls scoltie Ms mother 
in her^edroom, and kills the father of his 
Ophelia, whom he mistakes for a rat. 
Ophelia goes mad upon this, and Hamlet is 
despatched in a ship to Bi^Mnd, given in 
eharge to two young men, B^herantz and 
Gfdluenstem—whose ehamotass are n^gnl- 
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SOMETHING THAT SHAKESPEAftE LOST. vt,i9t.t tO, 


ftaently poartn^yed-owilh «ealed ord«i« ibr 
bie docapitatioa bjr tbe IMtiaih. Hamlet 
<»)eiu]ig the seal ee^s the ordsis and 

c&ingM tiwra to an order for the eaeetitdon of 
the'^beaMrs, who, as the reader viU perceive, 
are no others than Eosencranta and Quilden* 

' atem, thus we will not saj a bortien, 

but the relief ox a burden, Atom his own 
shoulders to theirs. Hamlet escapes, among 
pirates, srno attaok the vessel, and returns to 
court, where he arrives in time to find that 
^ 0{Aelia has been drowned by accidental 
tumbling into a pond from an overhanging 
willow tree, which she had swarmed for the 
purpose of suspending garlands on the top of 
it. Happening to enter the churchyard at 
the time of 0|melia's burial, Hamlet has an 
intarestiug souffle with Laertes iu her grare, 
which is pourtrayed by the poet in his most 
pathetic manner. King Claudius then bets 
thatHamletcannotfight Laertes wil>> foils, and 
having prevailed upon Ijaeries to fight with a 

e isoneu foil, and having prepared also for 
sxnlet a cup of poison as refieshment during 
the heat of the exercise, a complication ensues 
which results in the poisoning of all the lead¬ 
ing parties to the drama. Nutiiing can exceed 
the lightness of the touch witli which this 
interesting tale is told ; and, thrilling os the 
pathos is, sublime as its terror is, imposing 
as its grandeur is, beautiful as are its love 
passages, nproaidous as is the mirth it now 
and then awakem^ we believe that, great, in 
fine, as the whole tragedy is, it is but the 
beginning of its author's greatness. 

Now, only think how Shakespeare would 
have been rejoiced by liberal appreciation of 
that sort! 

Better and better. The next paper laid by 
for Shakespeare by his housekeeper, blazons 
him as “ the new poet,” and claims to have 
discovered him as such. Its notice is long, 
and fail of extracts. I suggest only a few 
portions of the criticism. 

“Oliserve again," it says, “the amazingj 
subtlety of the first address of Horatio to 
Hamle^ when they for the first time meet 
after the night of the ghos% revelations.! 
* Hail to your lordship! ’ says Horatio. Here- 
tofoio you have been a prince fostered by 
sunny weather; now your sky is clouded, 
and there shall fall upon you, not soft rain, 
bat the pitiless and pelting hail>this shall 
come not to yon, but to your loiwhip, for it< 
is as a prince with vengeance t» be done 
upon a king that yoa shall feel the biting 
chill of your position. ‘ Hail to your lord¬ 
ship 1* The Storm must come. Horatio wishes 
it. The ghost wishes it. The Inevitable 
wishes it. In this line we have the key-note 
of the entire drama. Hamlet’s loh. aocepts 
his mission, but hJS Nieht Ich shudders at ii 
The play is a tr^eal development upon a 
philosophical basis of the straggle always 
going on betWMi the Ich and the Nieht Ich 
ux the Human Soul. 


“ Again, what' is there in the whole range of 
Uteratare finer ^han the reply of Hamlet to 
Ophelia’s question as to the dnmb show prs> 
lading the mock play: ' What means this, 
my lord?' ‘Marry,’ he answers, *Maiw, 
it is miohing mallecho.’ He had before said 
to her ' Go to a nunnery, go ;* but that was 
in an anteeeilent state of the development of 
his Life Drama: now he sayn marry, and the 
word because is next understood—for here 
there is an aposiopesis—‘Marry (because) 
this is miching mallecho.’ Here we are so 
much lost in admiration of the sentiment, 
tliat the jierfection of the chain of reasoning 
in the first instance escapes ordinary obser¬ 
vation ; nevertheless, it is well worthy of 
careful study.’’ 

But since hy these songs of triumph the 
poet miglit be led to forget that he k fallible 
oud human, it is well that there is here and 
there a critic ready to keep undue exaltation 
of the mind in check. I think it likely that 
in the next notice our bard would take up he 
might find himself summarily dkmissaa in 
this fashion: 

JIamlet, A Tragedy. By Wiluak 
SnAKRSFSSARE. 

The author of this ill-written play k Une of 
the many tnslauces of young men with good 
average pai-ts who have totally mistaken 
their vocation. Hamlet is a melodrama of 
the worst school. Let it suffice to say that 
of the dozen characcers it contains, exclusive 
of the supemuiuerati^ eight are killed by 
swoni, drowning, or poison, during the course 
of the piece; and oue appears as a ghost 
because he was killed before the play began; 
killed too, as it must needs be, so horribly 
that, as his ghost does not fbiget to describe, 

A moat iastant tstter bnk’d akoat, 

Most Utiu-like, eith eUe and losthseaia enitt, 

All my unooih tody. 

Tliore remain only three persons alive, two 
of whom are inaiguificaut courtiers, and the 
third has only been persuaded to postpone 
an act of suicide that he may remain alive 
for a time to act as a showman of the dead 
bodies of the other dmmatis personee! “ Give 
order,” he says, 

Give order that them bodies 
High on « stage be plsiced to the now ; 

And let me speak. 

Beat the drum, Mr. Men^an ! Walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen. To Mr. ShakefxMMurars 
Hamlet we believe the public WQiild not 
often be perauadedto walk up, nv«ti were It 
performed on the only stage for which It is 
I in any degree fitted—-that of a booth at Green¬ 
wich Fair. 

1 have xepreaented, and ko doubt exag¬ 
gerated, only certain wavs eritkisia; tixera 
are other wajv, and nmek bettor way^ in 
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use. The sort ofreviewittg I hare illustrated, 
is the sort 1 like; and rrhat 1 feel that 
Shakesiieare missed no little in losing. 


A JOUBNEY DUE NOETH. 

XT nsn AND BOAHD. 

A OBSAT rrziter has somewhere told a 
Btor;)r of a man about town—Crockey Doyle 
was, I think, his name~-who became very po¬ 
pular in society through the talent he pos¬ 
sessed for meting apologies. Ho would 
give offence purposely, and be in the wrong, 
advisedly, in order to be able to mak^ after¬ 
words, the most charming retractations in 
the world Eo one could be long angry 
With a man who apologised so gracerally ; so 
he became pimular accordingly, was asked 
out to dinner fiequently; and was eventually, 
1 dare sayjjiopped into a snug berth in the 
Tare and Trot Office, 

1 have not the easy eloquence of Crockey 
Doyle. I am not popular. My most fre- 
Quent Amphytrions are Humphrey, Duke of 
ulo'ster, or the head of tht great oriental 
house of Barmecide and Company. And no 
one, I am sure, would ever droani of giving 
ine a place. Yet I am for ever making 
apologies. like the gambler’s servant who 
was ‘^always tying his shoe; ” like Wych 
Street, which is always vehicle-obstructed ; 
like a friend of mine, who, whenever I meet 
him, is fdways go'mg to his tea, and never, 
seemingly, accomplishes that repast; I am 
always aj^logiaing either for the things I 
•have done, or for the things I ought to and 
have not done, I have apologised in England, 
and in France, and in C^rmany; here 1 am 
again, a self-accusing clown a^logieing in 
St. Petersburg of Bussia *, and I have little 
doubt that it I live I shall be apologising 
ia Pekin, pr New Orleans, or the Island of 
Key West. 

My apologies in the present instance arc 
due to my readen^ firstly, for having loitered 
and Ungered outside the door of Heyde’s, and 
for havmg desoiibed everything concerning 
that hotd save the hotel itseli. Secondly, 
for having placed the words Hand-Bell in the 
large capitals without offering the slightest 
eXMAiiatlan lia to why that diminutive tiu- 
tipmabnlum should be so suddenly promoted 
in the tvpograpbical scale. 

Touching the first, though you might have 
put me dourn merely as a bore-telling you 
of things that did not interest you, or desirous 
of spinning a lengthened yam out of one 
poor thread—or as a simpl^n, nervous and 
ashamed, who Itog^ long in the vestibule of 
a mansion in wh^iherele a frast prepared, 
fnd he invited thereto^ 4md taktk his goloshes 
off and on, instead Of going u|tetaii«~ boldly, 
and nudeing his bow to Iha hosteeathough 
Utis may have been your oonvicrion, I had, in 
truth, a deep-ldd and subtle desi^ to im- 
you With a notion of wbatteui opposite 
Hpah it to ah Snglhh ora eontinental 
and how fundamentally oriental are 
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the habits and manners of the peojidB 1 am 
cast among. The Bussian hotel is, in fret, 
nothing more than aSmymiote or]>aiaaBcene 
caravanserai—vast, lonely, unclean, thiekly 
peopled, yet apparently desetted.i—tiiie same 
caravanserai, into whose roomy courtyard 
you bring vour camels, your asses, and your 
bales of silks, and drugs, and pipes, and 
Petsiun carpets; in whose upper chiimbera 
you may have equivalents for pilaff and riw^ 
—may go to bed afterwards armed, tot fear 
of thieves, and fur want of them fight with 
vermin. Heyde’s—tell it to all nawons—is 
clean ; and Heyde’s, internally, is German ; 
but its exterior arrangements have been 
Euasiaiiked against the Heydiaa will; and 
its inferior voletaiile are all Muscovite r 
hence the difficulty of entrance; hence the 
Ustlessness of the outer domestics ; hence the- 
necessity uf the Hand-Beix 1 am about to- 
apologise for presently, and which is nothing 
more than a substitute for the band-clapping 
which, in the East, brings Ihe cafegi with the 
coffee and chibouks, and in tiie Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, the forty thousand 
black slaves with the jars of jewels on their 
heads. 

In the worst town’s worst inn, I will not say 
closest to the mere territorial Bussian fron¬ 
tier, but in German Bussia—say in Biga or 
Mittau—there is, instantly on the arrival of 
the inodestest bachelor traveller, with the com- 
pactestof valises, a tremendous hurry-scurry¬ 
ing to and fro of porters, boots, fhausknechts, 
the Germans call them,) chambermaidi^ 
waiters, and even landlords. The carillon of 
a great bell summons all these hotel myrmi¬ 
dons from the vasty deep of the billiaid- 
room and the ooriidors as soon as your cab- 
wheels are heard in the courtyard. The 
landlord advances with the stereotyped grin, 
and the traditional hand-rubbiiig peculiar 
but common to all hotel landlords, from mine 
host of the Garter in England to mine host 
of the Hdtel de Loudres at Biga. The 
hausknecht shoulders your luggage, and dis¬ 
appears with it before you say umeiher you 
mean to stop at the hotel or not; the por- 
tier (pronounce portoer: tremendous men 
are German porteers—Utans with gold 
aigoillettes on their shoulders, and selling oa 
their own privalc account eigarsthe choicest, 
for those who like them), the portier pays 
your cab, asks your name, and says them are 
no letters for you as yet (he has never seen you 
befoi*e in his life), but he rather thinks there 
will be, next post. The waiter, or waiters, 
skimmer about undecidedly, but ready for 
everything, from an order for champagne tb 
an order for a sheet of letter-pa^r; the 
chambermaid immediately converts herself 
into a Mont Blanc of towehi and a hot spring 
of Iceland, in the way of cons of boiling 
water; the very whue-Vested and night- 
capped cook peeps tlirongh the grated win¬ 
dow of his kitchen—a pirwner iff no respect 
connected with ChillOn—and beams on you 
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MtjgniOff, jiyr of I ftta tired of #6. noiae and tnrraoil of' tlii#'' < 

ISwneri&i^ ^ aear^tnd. dirt^« iMl|a^ei;bot (for 1 iun alone, in Kiisaia, as yet;, and 

^4.«olpag»a<»w.;,; very fetv acquaintanees and no friends)' 

u^f.gfin add^therabl^ed l:^fl(8^'<K^(kio$B.y6a X retire into the family vault and make 
db a n^qing' cajqfer nj( maijiy staircase sketches of the strange things and people I , 
tnrougn many corx-i<^ca; md yon aw nur have seen in the streets. • They are very 
passported, niibpote^ nndressed, ,ao<i hi much in the penny-valentine manner of Art , 
ted, in about, the .same manner I have —pre-adamite, rather than pre-Eafaellite. 
desqnbed In the last chapter. Now, all Thenlmakemanuscripttra^criptsofmatters 
of this takes place inside Meyde’s, but not liussian that have been written on the tables 
one, atom on. the exterior thereof. You ofmy memory during the day, on infinitesimal 
may‘eqme. in'a droBchky„ or one of the scraps of paper in a hand-writing whose ' 
fiarnihg, Nqvskpl omnibuses — licensed to minuteness causes me not to despair of 
uarry-other passengeia besides human ones— being able to earn my living some day by 
or in a hearse, or in the Ijord Mayor’s coach, writing the decalogue within the circumfer- 
aqpposing the transportation of that yeliicde ence of a shilling. These, being desperately 
to be possible; but not the slightest atten- afraid — perhaps needlesslyof spies suid 
tion will be paid to yon, till you get in. You dbplicate-key possessors, 1 hide furtively in 
might as welt be that Mr, Ferguson who was the lining ot my hat, wondering whether—as 
told, that although other matters might be usually happens to me—1 shall manage to lose 
arrang^ <m an amicable footing, he could my hat in some steamboat-oablu or railway- 
not Itmge there (wherever “ tlmre ” was), on carriage before I laud in England, and be 
Any consideration. Inside Heyde's there is compelled to purchase in Dover or Brighton 
pieMaut gnashing of teeth over a good Ger- (1 will except Southampton, whose hats are 
man dinner ; outside Heyde’s there is wailing excellent) the hardest, heaviest, shiniest of 
At the apparent impossibility of getting any .English country-made Paris velvet-naps. My 
dinner at all. last hat was a Dover one, and impressed suen 

But I am inside Heyde’s now, and have my a bright crimson fillet on my forehead that 
bed and board there. I stay at Heyde’s a I must have looked uncovered, like the 
mon^ and mark its ways, and uote them with portrait of one of those Jesuit mis- 
the informer’s pen. To have done with sionaries you see iu the Propaganda, who 
the apologies, I hope I have explained that have gone to China, and have been 
outer delay on the Heydian fi'ontiar sa- martyred. There is amalgamated with this 
tisfa,ctoiily; to have done with the hand- low art and furtive note-making, a strong 
bell let, me tell you that unless you suspicion of a Turkish chibouk somewhere 
have your own servant with you (and in the room—a real Turkish one, with a 
to have a sei-vant I shoi^ld counsel every cherry-stick' tube—no mouth-piece (amber is 
traveller in Bussia who possesses the means ; a delusion, save for show,—kiss the pure 
and if he poffie.ss them not, what the deuce is wooden orifice with your own lips %ud let 
the good of his travelling in Bussia at all ?) the Latakia ascend into your soul to soften 
you have not the slightest chance of having and enliven it) and a deep red clay bowl, in- 
auy attention paid to your wishes as regards scribed with fantastic characters in thready- 
re&eshment, or anything else unless you gold and as fragile as the tender porcelain- 
tinkle a hand-beU. The Bussians under- the egg-shcU china—our great grandmothers 
stand wire*bells no more than they do chimes; really delighted in,and our contemporaries say 
they must have the immediate and discordant they delight in, and don’t. Also, between 
jingle. It is no good calling “ 'Waiter ! ’’ this and the Gulf of Bothnia,there is, perhaps, 

“ Garqon!. ” " Tchelovek! ” or “ KeUner 1 ” on a table hi the family vault, a largish tumbler 
—without the bell. Tchelovek, or as the filled with a steaming liquid of a golden 
case may be, calls. “ Sitchass ! ” (directly) but colour in which floats a thiu slice of lemon. It 
cometh not; bu^ ring your hand-bell is Tea: the moat delicious, the most soothing, 
^Kolokol) and he is at your beck and call the" most thirst-allaying drink you can. 
instantaueously. He hears and obeys. He will smoke withal in summer time, apd in 
brihgyou.auy thiug, He will stand on bis head Russia. But it is not to be imagined j tJ^a^ , 
if yougfatify kittt ■with copeeks sufficient. because ibis tumbler of tea is exquisitp,. jt 
Ye^ good to .me are my t>ed i^d Iward M have foresworn cakes—or ale. ., ,,,,, { 
Heyde’s. Chemrful when I wish it. Lonely 1 have grotrii to love the family vapitit |a 
when I so desire it. Let, us have the lonely gloomy, but cool and clean; it is so:la|fffi|;i|bi^'5[ 
^)bject first. am<M:(UtinuaUy,findingoatnewwaikdf«)oat!t, 

I have bought, at an Italian artists’ colour- and continually exercising myeelf jix'its-,out- 
man’s on theNevskok un pinceaude IWaelle, lyingdls^riots. Thereisafairquantiityi^fordi- 
—^a box of water^o'ldurs,—Newman, Soho ture dispersed about ita roomy subijij^ but 
..E^quare; how strange the Pripce of, Wales’s this is so thoroughly ipc4ejq|ia,te, when its 
..bliuues aiid “Xcli dien” on tlie. cakes. look size Is taken into oonedfieraMbn, that were 
,nere: in„ Mu9qoyy;l-7T*t a price for whiqhj Steyde (represented l?y; B^aD«ij) to famish 
f, m>uld.¥av^pp;-ck|/|iP:.e; handsome dressing- it thoroi^ly, ,sq .a3|teglve it an. a|r of being 
wd fitnngs^ xn x^pdon andParis. When decently crowded movetd?lfi't <ddabt 
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HpITBEHOLD Wonm 


CCmdoeudbi' 


not iMtt tluit thosfl ent(»i)ri«mg ’broth^m 
VObld bo ruined bip «nd thi|;h. 

Ky vlmlt hiw many viudowe; but from 
•tery one of tbeui 1 bo^e a (to me) pleaieut 
vieWt There ie the kittdivu aopect. The 
kittjisa is not on tbe biutemeut, but ou a first 
floor, on a level with tay vaalt—<-whidi, in its 
Btortuary character, should ^perly be on 
tho bheement also; but, in tuts a8toniahiI^; 
l||n4 they even bare tbeir chorcbea one above 
toe other in fioers: the summer church in 
the parlour, the winter church iu the garret 
13ie kitcbea's contiguity to lue is not near 


riess, for lam well nigh as blind as a mole) 
to descry from my windows interiors that 
would nave driven Ostade ciussy; bits 'of 
•till life whose portrayal would have made 
the fortune of Gerard Dow; green-staffs and 
■alads whose every leaf Miens would have 


oCaalken would have loved to paint, but 
would'have failed in reproducing. 

The cook—rosy, corpulent, and clad in 
apW^<-staiQed white from tasselled nightcap 
to Upping slippers— is a German, a fiee 
German—a Haiubarg nu^ who but he. He 
fsacs nor hnoni, nor pleiti, uor rod, nor stii^, 
nor Siberian pleasure jaunt He is a Canter- 
bmry Tale cook to look upon: portly, jovial, 
W^ a lieh, husky, real-tuitle-soup-bred 
Toioe, wbieb he ladies from a tureen ratlier 
than fiom his throat, and which 1 hoar roUuig 
in rieh oily waves through the kitchen as he 
lectures his subordinates in bad Bussipn. He 
has maiig subordiuaieB. One lank, cadaverous 
young Teuton, his nephew, who came from 
Oaeem, end is always whining to go back to 
Osaeel, and who, from the distaste he gives 
me, seeing him putting his fingers into the 
mnoesso olteu,! unequivocatiugly wish would 
go back to Cassel immediately. Two or 
three bearded acolytes, in the usual pink 
ehirta and et-ceteias, who spill more wan 
they cook, and break more than they spill, 
aaflare not kicked and cuffed fbr elumsmess, 
I much more than they deserve. And, 
nfiki]y, this field marshal'of cooks has a flying 
of culinary Amaams, nimble-fingered, 
QQick^itted gbds, witii coloured kerchiefs on 
tnelr hendi^ who fly about from point to] 
pointy batten stirt stew, fry, d^i up, and, 
H strikes we, do we mfyorpart of tbe cooking 
at the Ufltel fiteyd^ Of eourse our chiiS 
cook’s directing genius and superintmidlng 
iQfe are everyiniug^ sis to flamur. 1 may 
hers mention a eiKkM^ of that W- 
p^ and desire fbr «4 UMijlb iMiuAdant-jHimp- 
lesding life fnherom wavery, 

to be eradicated by Wwmh you 

in Ivan the moi^k ,«nd Quaihie the 
knier. A peasant once told i»% or rather 
e gentleman who was interfuatiof former 
I «ljdl jMofeBsioqs in life he Bhwd pr«l^ 
beedroowk in tl^ bouse of a seknenr t 


no idea of there being any skUi in tbe woild 
save that purely manual. Sometimes Beydeb 
chief cook coudesceads to hold one end of a 
napkin for straining asparagos-sottp purposes. 
Sometimes it will please his cookship to go 
through a light-hearted bit of legerdeondn 
with two stewpans j but his ordinary position 
is with his broad back sgainst thtdresssr, 
and bis broad face turned towards the chief 
furuace, a paper cigarette between his pulpy 
li{i8 (he smukes in the kitchen, this bold cook) 
and a tall taukard of real Bavarian beer (they 
have it real at Heyde’s) by bis side. Who 
expects field-marshals to head armies as weU 
as diiect their movements ? Oar Wellington, 
to be sure, was fond of exposing bis life, and 
William of Orange was only tolerable and in 
good humour when he was m immediate per¬ 
sonal danger. But Napoleon sat in a ciiair 
in tbe rear of Waterloo’s carnage till he 
mounted that famous pale horse to fly from 
it. Edwoid tbe Third witnessed the battle 
of Crecy from a windmill, and Louis the 
Mfteenth had his wig di eted while his houee- 
hold troops were charging the English guaide. 
Our cook looks on, directs, but does not 
%ht. Who can carry tbe b&ton of uiarsbal 
and Brown Bess at the same time t 
There is always a prodigious laughing and 
SCI earning, and, li truth most be tom—-lomp- 
ing—agoing on in this kitchen. The chief 
cock himself is a gay mau, and flings hus 
handkerchief to one of the kerchiefed dam¬ 
sels : the girls generally keep up a shrill 
ckmour of tongues, to which the noise of a 
well-stocked poultry-yard, where Coohin- 
ChitioB in good health aud voice are not 
wanting, may serve as a comparison 1 
am of opiiiign that tlie Cossel-sick German 
(who is evidently a misanthrope) hits them 
occasionally with saaeepans, or otherwise 
abuses them, for tbe piattle and laughter 
fiequently change to sounds unmistakeably 
those of invective and anger; and there ie 
one young lady: very ugly she is (I have hear 
now under the lens of my opera-glass), who 
discourses so loudly on some real or laneied 
grievance, with suem vehement gestioalation 
and such frenzied utterance, that I am ap¬ 
prehensive, every moment, she will fall down 
in a fit. But she does not'—apprehensive, 
j^rbafiB, that were she to do so, she would 
ne brought;^ to fier senses by the outward 
application of melted batter or hot gsayy. 
This cook, 1 learm when 1 am not in the 
solitude of the &miiy vault, is an excellent* 
aHitk If you make him a present of a blue 
bill—eay five roubles'—aud order a dinner- 
say for self and friends—he will cook you a 
repast succulent enough to make a hear leave 


off honey; which expression may be taken na 
eguivaleut to our ’’good enough to'snake a 
oat speak.” Hit has fmp.little fault: this. 
After any extra ezarthm in the onlioary lin^ 
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be deftavtn is a droaoblcy^ to the boiwe of a 
ftrlead of hu, libewiae a Uenttan aikd a tidlor, 
'tvlio resides ia a remote Fereautott itt the 
neighbourhood of the AlekMfider^Nevskolt 
convent, and there for three or more dagrs 
and uights inebriates hiinsalf with Hraut- 
wein or corn braudj, specially imported from 
Qeiniauy by hia sartorial iriend. blowuw a. 
trumpet from time to time os a relaxatmu. | 
Meitnwhile, the colikary .arrangements are 
under the ooutrol of the misanthrope who 
wants to go back to Cassol, and the dinners 
are very bad. 

Another view I have, of a huge oourt-yard, 
surrounded by staring wails—all belonging 
to Ileyde—.round which run peut-hooses or 
sheds, and beneath which are harboured 
droschkies, whose gaberdiued drivers snore, 
on box and bench till a piuk-shirtcd mes. 
seuger comes to puiumei them into action, 
and tell them that a fare is waiting tor them. 
The roofs of tliese pent-liouses are leaded, 
and on them (Itow keeping their perpen¬ 
dicular 1 know not), more kerchiefed women 
are beating cat pets; they beat carpets at 
Heyde’s>-teli it again to the nations—with 
wUiow rods; and more piuk-shirled men are 
thrashing the dost out of fur iielisses, or 
peacefully slumbering on their diaphragms 
m the sunshine. Anotner view I have, thi'uugh 
a window, and round a comer, of a strip ol 
thoruughihre iietweeu two bloi^ of houses, 
whieli, trom tlie drosuLkies, the grey-coated 
soldiers, aud the clouds of dust, must be either 
the Cadetten-Linie, or the Lme (or sttect) 
parallel to it. Aud last of alL 1 can peep into 
a little piivate court-yaixl—'I suspect the one 
appertaiuiug to Bamabay's own separate and 
special apartments—where two little oliildion, 
a boy aud a girl, are gravely exercising them¬ 
selves on stilts. Stitts m Busaia! 

Btilts in Bussia; and why not more than 
these} for as, dazed with the blinding sun¬ 
light, I come into the gloomy interior of tite 
family vault, and cast myself into an easy 
old arm-ohair (it would hold two with com¬ 
fort), 1 hoar trom a wandering baud that 
have just eutered the BalscUot-dvor, or great 
court-yard, first the haoknied but always de¬ 
lightful stniius of the Trovatore, and tiien—< 


but 1 must be dreammg- 


they are 


actually playing it, She wore a Wreath of 
Boses. 

X see it all now. I have only been a few 
miles away from town to write this journey^ 
Due North is but the North Kent Bail- 
way ; this is Dnmbledowudeary, nut Wassily- 
Oatrow: tlie Shoulder of Mutton Inn aud 
^et Heyde's Hotel Be it as it may. it is 
extremely hot'; and if there be any law in 
Bussia or in Kent agaiust taking a siesta in 
the middle of the day, 1 have vwiated it 1 
to fast asleep, aud live a life 1 never shall 
uve fifteen hundred miles away; then wake 
to hear the* cook’s bad Bussian, and to find 
the snn a trifle lowOr in the heaven. 

Tbit ia the Uma tor agondoia on theNava; 


so 1 leave the family vault to the ghosts, 
and Heyde's to its devieea 

CALtJMET ISLAND. 

What Qibbet Street* is to the thieves of 
London the back woods of Canada ai-e to the 
riif-raif popuiatton of the entire world—a 
home. In those vast forests are to be found 
men from every European country, aud speak¬ 
ing every variety of dialect; mOn whose 
sole object is to obtain the means of existence 
fur away from the homes of their youth, 
fiom places where they might be recognised, 
from people who might know something, and 
care to know more, of their antecedents. 
There, in those vast solitudes, spending their 
days in felling trees, aud in fomingthe huge 
logs into rutts which ore floated down toe 
majestic Otttfwa, yon will find fallen types of 
almost every nationality, Fi>um our own 
country you will see the big, burly “rough,” 
with his receding forehead, sunken eyes, and 
heavy, massive jawj side by side with the 
wan, dissipated-lookiug mertoant’s dierk, the 
warrant fur whose aiiprehensioti tor forgery 
is even now preserved m tlio desk of Dauim 
Forrester or among the archives of the de¬ 
tective police. There, too, are blaok-bearded 
bright-eyed Frenchmen, ardent devotees of 
toe barricades and the bounets-rouges; short, 
stout, fsio-haired Germans, friends of the 
deceased Hubert Blum and snbscribm to 
Freii^rath’s poems; ollve-akiuiiod Itallanii, 
wiiose real history would be a fbrtuue to the 
English penny-romancer; swarthy Sp<tnianls, 
whose uiielike to a return to their native 
country can be acoounted for, some on Oaillst 
reasons, others on account of their unfortunate 
partiality for the West Indian traffic^ with a 
passing allusion to three hundred negroes in 
the hold of a slave-ehip; lying Greeks, and 
even renegade Turks. In intense bodily 
labour, in the^itterest fatigue, these men 
seek mental obUviou, the forgetfalness of p.'ist 
crime, or di^ad future uisoovary; there, 
the knowledge of companionship in miieiy 
chocks all indiscreet inquiry, and the dmiy 
task is performed, the residue of life worn 
out, and the grave attuned, without the 
lifting of that veil which covers all bygone 
mUdueds with its solemn folds. 

The litHe town of Bytowa, even now 
risen to be called the City of the Ottoum 
—and, from its position as the central 
medium for tiiiffic between toe States and 
Canada, destined to be soon one of the 
principal eitiee of the colony—is, perhaps, the 
only recognised haunt of men in wnieih toese 
wild tribos are ever to bo seen. Tldther, they 
are oom|*eUed occasionally to come; there, is 
the great ddpdt whence, they supply them- 
selvtts with provUioim tb last them daring 
their protraoted exile; there, they effect their 
engagements with the various luge timber 
ana raft owners by whom toeyVtra employed; 


* Bm Heusshiad tfolfde, v A zui., p. ISS. 
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SOTJSBHOLD WOBDS. 


(Condacfed bf 


Aod tlhero, Bytown, wbnrf, some Imodred 
of them trote standing on a bright July 
mbminL in the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty, L being at that time engaged in 
Owuida Ui the eml service of her Majesty, 
lounged in amongst them. 

The entrance of a stranger^ into such an 
assembly never passes unnoticed; and, as 
1 moved among the different groups every 
head was raised, my personal appearance 
was scanned by all, and made the subject of 
free comment by many of them. I waited 
itft nearly an hour, puffing my cigar and 
][isteidng to the loud laughter, the noisy 
altercation, and the queer jargon of the 
people round me, and was almost lapsing 
mto a curious day-dream relative to their 
previous and future career, when I was 
roused by a man who appearei^to hold some 
superior position among them, and who 
qraered them ht once to prepare to start. 
The instant 1 set eyes upon this man, 1 re- 
cogni^^ bis features, and a painful sensation 
that we had met before, and under unplea¬ 
sant circumstances, came over me. He was 
young, handsome, and, itt spite of bis rough 
costume, looked like a gentleman; his hands, 
too, though tanned by the sun, were well- 
sllaped; and, as be pointed towards the 
river, 1 noticed on his little finger a thin 
hoop of gold, like the guard-rings worn 
by women, which must nave been there 
some time, as the flesh seemed to have 
tightened beneath it. J could not recollect 
who he was, nor where I had seen him. 1 
looked again; and, as I stood with open 
mouth and eyeiE^ gazing at him, heHurned 
sharply round, and our eyes met But for an 
instant though; ,for, flushing scarlet, he 
turned on his heel: and, followed by a body i 
of the lumberers, strode rapidly away. 

To a person of nervous temperameut like 
myself, sneh a circumstance was particularly 
unpleassAt It was plain that the recog¬ 
nition between this man and me bad been 
mutual, and it was equally evident that he 
too must have had some unpleasant recollec-: 

of our former acquaintance; or why 
should he have harried away so abruptly 1 
'Vfho could he be 1 1 worried myself witli 
this q^uestion all day; tmd, when I went 
to bed at night, turned over incident after 
incident of my past life, but could connect 
that ftee with none of them. Where had 
wc met, and what made the recollection 
painful f Cohld he have been at school with 
me at Lowabarre; Mod) as a mcnitor, have 
thrashed, and 'bnliied, and torturea me 1 
Vo; no one did ^at bat Oandler, and I 
knew that Gaudier was thien a drysalter in 
Grinplegate. Could he ha?s boen with me 
M Bonn, and did we qaai^l and gb out to 
jPippeleuiorf acd have it out with ehort- 
e#urdsl Ne; Leisten was my only opponent 
m .that way, and he is dead, poor fellow. 
Mad he etoed in my way in love, in busineea 
|I.easaret Was he an editor who haa" 


reftieed my contributions, a lawyer who had 
sued me on a writ, a rival joker, and diner- 
out in sooie^ ? He was none of these. 

X was up early the next morning, and off 
on my journey to Calumet Island, a small 
settloment of French Canadians, Americans, 
and Irishmen, some fifty miles further 
towards the source of the Ottawa. As I 

S roceeded on my monotonous route my 
rain once more rell to work, trying to solve 
the mystery of the previous day. Passing 
through the little village of Clarendon, I was 
surprised to find me one main-street thronged 
by the iuliabitants all dressed in holiday cos- 
turn^ and I found, on inquiry, that they were 
assembling to witness the laying of the first 
log of a new church. Of courae I stepped 
to see the ceremony, which was performed 
by the village clergyman; a fine white-haired 
old man, who invoked a fervent blessing on 
the undertaking. I had no sooner resumed 
my journey than suddenly the whole story 
of my mysterioas aeqnaint^ce flashed across 
me. I am not sufficiently versed in meta¬ 
physics or the subtler theories of mental 
pathology to explain how this ocoun-ed.; my 
belief is that the sight of the clcigyman and 
of the gaily-dressed villagers re-awakened 
the slunibering reminiscence, and solved tho 
mystery. 

Three years previously, after a long and 
dangerous illness, I had been removed to a 
sea side watering-place in Wales, which I 
sh.'ill ciill Pleumouth. Watering^lace 7 It did 
not, in trutli, deserve the name. There were no 
parades, esplanades, terraces, crescents, no 
hotels all stucco and plate-glass, no l>oardiug- 
houses all ancient single lady and tkrco-card 
loo; there were no yachting-men, no dread¬ 
noughts, and pea-jackets, no telescopes, no 
mushroom hats, no yellow slippers, no small 
wooden spades, no invalid chairs, no half- 
crown-an-nour fiys, no German bands, no 
goat chaises, no donkeys — nothing which 
we Londoners recognise as the character¬ 
istics of a well-coudituoned watering-place. 
But there was pure ail*, a fine open sea, good 
bathing, and — what was most essential 
to a person in my .condition — periect 
quiet. There, iu walking, swimming, reading, 
and writing, I passed three very happy 
weeks. At the end of this time 1 made the 
acquaintance of the clergyman of the parish. 
With him, and with his wife and daughter, I 
was soon on excellent terms, and I should 
probably have become more intimate, but 
that the attention of the family was entirely 
absorbed in an approaching event--ithe mar¬ 
riage of the young lady to a Mr. Hugh* 
Elryn, the son of the pnucipal partner in a 
Loudon banking firm. The wedding was 
to take place within a fortnight after my 
^»t intrbductioQ to them. She was git-l, 
full of animal siurits, and apparently mmly 
I in love with hef ftitttre himband; whom she 
I had met the previous seatlon in London while 
f on a visit to her aunt^ and about whom she 







niver tired of talking. ^edding-r; 
dayv^ fix6d for Tliiiiisd^i'’^^a|5h5^, 
coming dotra on the Tuesoi^ 
should be ihtroduced to hiih^’eiji^^hfaoiUd 
like each other so much ; Mdj after the%r 
marriage, I should come and ^ith them 
at the villa at Bichmond 'ikhiehHaghls father 
had given them, and so on, and so on, nniU 
I began rather to be bored by the constant 
repetition of Hugh's name, dnd to preconceive 
a dislike of him. 

The long looked-for Tviteday night ar¬ 
rived. I dined at the parsonage, and we 
mt anxiously until the last train had 
ooiue in, but Mr. Elvyn did not come by it. 
The WMnesday morning passed, and it was 
not until late in the atterhoon of that day 
that the Elvvns, father and son, arrived at 
Bleumouth. "l walked up to the parsonage 
in the evening, and was introduced to them, 
and then learnt that their departure h-om 
town had been delayed owing to the disoov^ 
of some heavy forgeries on the bank, which 
had been first communicated to the firm 
through on anonymous letter, the writer of 
which promised, in the event of certain un¬ 
named events happening, as it was believed 
they would, to name the forger. My pre¬ 
conceived dislike to Mr. Hugh Elvyn was 
not done away witli by bis personal appear¬ 
ance or manner. He wus very good-looking, 
certainly, tall, well-made, and with fine black 
hair and teeth. But bis eyes were set very 
deeply in Ids head, be had a shifiing, 
unsettled glance, never looking up into your 
face, and bis manner, even towards Annie 
Yuugban, his betrothed, was nervous and 
constrained. 

The next moiming all the inhabitants were 
dressed in their best, the three bells of the 
church tried their utmost to make a merry 
peid; and, as' the bridal party advanced, 
young girls strewed flowers in their path. 

1 joined the party at the church door. 
Mr. y Sughan, who was about to perform the 
service himself hurried before us to put oa 
bis robes ; and we had just formed in a semi¬ 
circle round the altar rails, when a tali, thin 
man,, dressed in a tightly-buttoned blue 
frook-coa^ advanced. 1 recognised him at 
wnje as a * plaiU-clothea ” member of the 
metropolitan {iolice, Who, the year before, had 
bean mstrumeUtal in regaining sCme papers I 
which I had lost. He stepped forward and, 
bov^l^ to the elder Mr. ElvyUj gave him 

“ Hbilp, Martin!" said the old gentleman; 

fbllowed me here 1 News already 1 ” 

“Yes, ar^" replied the man. *If you and 
the young gent just step outfide trith ffle, 
I’ve a word to feay to you." : ! , 

"Wart until the ueremony’s over^’ said the 
old|Mn^einahbut, tet being o^ed, and toid 
it ^mhidn'^'ltafce a minute," he passed his 
, ar^;t%^gh,;liia spa’s, and they went Out into 

' * I him closely, tdid no ^ner weto 


We clear of tW churph than Mariin saidf^ 
■‘^yery iKsagreeahle this, rir, but business te' 
btuiliness;” Then, turning to Hugh Elvynl 
jhe added, as he gripped him by the elbow^ 
you^ my prisoner!" 

J never shall forget the abject look of 
mingled rage and despair that passed across 
the young man’s fsCe te he heard these 
words. AS fbr the father, he Stood perfectly 
aghast; and it was some moments bdbre he 
muttered, “ What does this mean V* 

"Only tills, sir,” replied Martin'. “A second 
anonymous letter, in the same handwriting 
as the first, came to the bank after you l«l| 
on Tuesday night; and, accordin' to jpuc 
instructions, 1 cmened it. It named Mr. Hugh 
Elvyn as the forger of the documents^ and 
the writer gave an address where further 
proofs could be found. I went there at once, 
and saw the writer of the letter, heard cer¬ 
tain evidence, and took the pariy to Bow 
Street. Upon what she stated upon her oath, 
the magistrate issued a warrant, which I’ve 
got in my pocket now.” 

“ She," exclaimed the father. “ Was. it a 
woman, tlien 1" 

“It were, sir!” responded Martm, briefly. 

“ Ellen Monroe by name.” 

The young man groaned, and clasped hki 
hands across his face; “Tell me, what did 
she say t” 

" About you, sir 1 ” replied Martin, care¬ 
fully blinking the evidence, “ She says, 
‘Hugh Elvyn,’ says she, ‘have rained me, 
now I’ll do the same by him.’ Those was 
her words,” 

By tfiis time the rest of the company came 
hastening from the church to tell us tha^ 
Mr. Vaughan was waiting for the bride¬ 
groom, and laughingly to reproach hiin for 
one moment's absence on such an occasion. 
Of course, the dreadful news had to be told 
to them; and it is needless to describe the 
scene that followed. One only person reiaiued 
the smallest self-possession, and that was Annie 
Vaughan. She made no boisterous declara¬ 
tion of her belief in her lover's innocence— 
no melodramatic ranting or swooning ; but, 
after the first shock was over, she walked up 
to his side, and, placing her hand in his, said, 

“ Hugh, I know you are not guilty of this 
wickedness, and I know that you will be 
proved innocent. We will bide our tiine.” y, 

This catastrophe was, of coarse, the finale 
of] my visit to Blehmputh. As soon . aa'l’I 
fbund that 1 could be of no use fp the 
Vaughans, I returned to London ; elk 
weeks afterwards, was in the CentiP 
minal Couri^''vhen Hugh Elv^ trim?found' 
guilty of forgery, and TOhteiMjert;'te>, trans¬ 
portation for life. Thie pxtodpl^ witness 
against him was a ycin&':trii)Daan whd, 
alter having been the ']te^Mtot7 nf all his 
secrets, was deeerted;\''^‘’i!ipB; ' and left 
to starve. Of the Vartgl^iBQS] I could ICat^n 
nothing, be^nd after the 

trial, Mr. VaUgte^ Sad' ejteym 


,i.,, . 











W0ltD8. 


[CmtdiMMIv 


vHh #. d^rgymn ia the fertbest part of 
iMUuradiiJ^ wad tbai A)wi>i(i wun supposed, by 
doctor, to be Hi a rapid 

Wiso, then, on Byiown 'sharf, tbui 
lumberer, tUU roystenous personage, tlie 
rsijioguitioii of erliose identity bad so per- 
Ai«M|d pafi was Hugh |3iry« I He must hare 
’istaped teom the place oi his banishment, 
fund found a home here among hundreds ot 
Oiheis simdiU’Iy eireum'itauced. As the notion 
imer upon me, all the old recollections came 
nowing tlirougli my miud. I saw the little 
dshing town and the market, so redolent ot 
shrimps and heniugs; the Jolly little ale¬ 
house where 1 lodgwi, with its sanded floor 
and those perpetual chomeea on Saturday 
pights. I saw the woim-eaten sea-besoaked 
jetty; the huge, hard-drinking, hard*handed, 
soft-hearted hsheimen , the (muroh, with iia 
wosm grey tower, its wooden tombstones and 
ifodat epUiiphb, the parsonage, with its 
smiling gaiden, the delicious smul of flowers 
alwnrs hanging round its porch, and its 
statiue^inded hospitable owner. 1 thonglit 
of Annie, and—but that is no matter ' In 
the cajui reflection of after years, I often 
fimey that I had otlter causes of dislike to 
Hugn Ellnm beyond those 1 hare here men- 
tUmed. Kevulring all these matters in 
my mind, I arrlreu at 0 dumet Tbland and 
walked into the public room of the hotel. At 
the further end of the apartment was a large 
tioaiiter or bar, at which several pooide were 
dkriuking; among them, and recuguisable at 
ouee by hu he ght and manner, was Hugh 
Elryn. I had scarcely set foot in the room 
when be saw me, our eyes met, and hastily 
tosst&g off his liquor, he hurried out through 
a door opposite to that by which I had 
entered. 

t was now emirinced of the aoonraey of 
my doujeetUre, and of Elryu’s detemiinatinn 
to wroid me; but I deteimmed not to be 


more of bis histoiy. 1 accord ingiy mixed 
With the lumberers etill surrounuing the 
bar, and endeavoured to dmw them into 
oOnrersabion. In thm attempt I am hound 
to say 1 sigualiy failed; so far, at least, as my 
object was oonoemed: they talked firmly 
of wO, weather, of the pros^cts of the ice 
breaking np» and of that grand topic in 
which sm dwuDers in C^ada are interested, 
the atmenatiou question; but of them- 
selres, or in leeent companion, whose 
name 1 camiftUy mes^oned, tliey would say 
OOthing, One qy one tbyy dtcopped out of 
the room; at iaB% X dtww*n taUe to the win¬ 
dow, pulled out my traraijiiim ease, ^d oom- 
^ruied writing a busmmRi o^iaiMib I had 


W(«k aWt half, an hopy, when a 


am Ipdtan mua,w« wh(^ after glaiioaig cau- 
I^Otwly Wiuaif, threw a latter mien the tabita 
J|r4^'her fingm on her Up, and reOred ak 


mibteridusly as she bad arrived, tiqme- 
dmtely on her departure 1 took up the letter, 
broke the seal, and read as toUowa; 

1 tlionght I htd cMSped (wncit, sad ibat I 
mi^lit lina«i out the reUMunder of my wretched life, 
sleno, nninspeeted, and Unknown. 'Wheo, hoving 
eluded the vigilsnee of tiiow to whom my eriniM had 
consigned mo, I mansged, after endunng tbo greatest 
haidships, to reach these solttiides, 1 fimeiod that ilte 
overhanging sword of the Avenging AngOl hifd at 
liiigih been teined aside, and that 1 might be allowod 
to die without evorMeacountering a fiuie whuh I had 
seen betote er hearing the name whteh I had borne la 
hairier tunes. It seems, however, that thu is not to 
be, and that }oa have diwoveiid my retreat. I Saw 
lou }est(iday on Bytown «h«f, to-uight I Vnd you 
have tiaccd me fui lifer What your intentions may 
be, I know net You have comi, pcrba)n, to deliver 
mo into the hands of the law, from which I have 
escaped, peihaps, some bettor motive prompts yeor 
pursuit All IS however useless, no amount of tell, 
iinngcr, or misery (and Heaven knows I have endured 
all these I) would appil me, bat I could not endure 
once mole to be pmnted at ai a felon, or even to be 
SCI n or spokt n to by any one who had known mo m 
my fbnnu' condition. Un tliu side the grave at least, 
I will he flee fsom interference or rtpreaoh. 

H.B. 

That night I retired to bed more disturbed 
tlmn ever, and only determined upon one 
point, that I would pureue my lureHtigatione 
no furthor. I eould be of no ussietauce to 
this onliappy man, and do mere virbal con¬ 
solation would hare been of any benefit to 
him ; my best plan was to try to forget the 
events cif the inst two days, and nevw to 
allow Elvyu’s name or hiatory to ])asa my 
lips. After a seemingly never-ewling night 
spnt 111 feveneh tossings and tumblings, with 
occasional snatches Ot perturbed sleep, I rose 
with the first glimmer of daylight, and 
bun led out into the fresh mormiig air. 

On issuing from the door of the inn, my 
attention was attracted by a group of pciqjle 
on the river bank, who were gathered round 
some dark objoet which had apparently been 
just landed from an Indian canoe lying near. 
As I approached, the group divided; and 
there, in the centre of it, dank and drippmg, 
dieeoloured and eontased by the snags ag^nst 
winch, in the rapid flow of the river, it had 
been tossed, and with a email panettned 
wound in the chest, round which the blood 
bad elogged, lay the body of Hugh Elvyn. 

Horrop-s^cken, I inquired of the by- 
staadars, and was soon made acquainted with 
all ftpy had to tell. A young Indian 
attaehed to one of the lumbering parties had. 
for some time susptoted the existence of an 
intrigue between ^ wife and 3{lvya; on the 
previoua evening be bad seen tl^em continu¬ 
ally together, had traoked her to the inn 
wfhither She had been sent with ajy letter,, 
and then had been heard to vow vengeance 
againet hie betstorer. lAte that night, Elvyn 
WAS peirceived, m a bsif-intoxicated state, 
makmg hi» way towards the shantjtat the edge 
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HAltalftINQ IT ‘Efe* 


EJumWf i7ia«7,J 


of tb« rivar: l^e 'tm.'nerw 

Tha IndiMii bad deoataped,; aM V Iw :4Vf. 

koQw, vaa bever eaptored. "My 

armat, aipd I could stay oo longer.Waariod 

and. di^i^ed I i-etuiuted to the inn, and Iq a 

few miuutea bade adieu for eaer to Oa^iita^ 

, ‘ HAMMSBOT IT IN. 

Bspssassa}' by a aevere eold,*for which 1 
wiadhdebted to the variaiMe nature of the 
weather in the last days of Npremher, I sat, 
yesterday •morning', in a despondent way 
roside my coffee and dry-toast, roasted the 
soles of my slippers, and read away ray 
digestion over the last murder recounted in 
the Tiinas. Suddenly 1 was startled by the 
of a man rushing hurriedly up-stairs ; 
the door of tay sitting-room was burst open, 
and .my friend Boulder, flourishing in his 
hand a.heavy hammer,'Stood before me and 
gasped out, " I’ve done it at last, Smitii! 
I’ve done it at last! ” Boulder is a most 
excitable man, with a wife and a large family 
of boys. 1 looked aghast for marks of blood 
upon the liammer—for a trace of human 
hair in some crack'of the handle. 

“ W.hioh ~who—how many ? ” I shouted. 

* My son. Jack,” he declared, “ is the cause 
of it aiL He brought it npon me. O Smith, 
my dear fidend, would you have believed 1 
should have ever come to this 1 Cut me some 
ham.” 

He sat down opposite me in an easy chair, 
turned up his soles also to the fire, helped 
himself to a thick slice of bread, and, said 
again, 

“ Cut me some ham. I must be off to the 
hills in ten minutes, and it’s well to fortify 
myself, because 1 may miss dinner to-day.” 

“ Sir! Mr. Boulder ! ” 

" Let me ring for a cup and saucer. There, 
now, go on with your breakfast, and I’ll tell 
you aU about it. 1 was led to it entirely by 
that hard-headed fellow, David Page.” 

“Page?" 

** David Bege, PiQ.8. Hark you 1 Three 
weeks ago. Mm. Boulder come to me, and 
«id, ‘Peter;’ I replied, ‘Susannah.* Site 
said, ‘liook at Ja^’s clean ehirt.’ She 
showed me a shict folded neatly, with its 
front covered with red stedns, and holes, and 
indentations. ‘ Meri^,' I ori^, ‘ what’e the 
cause of thk 1 ’ ^ Jade was at scliool— 
round the oornw, you know—^3^kl«l]y’B 
day-echo^'! * I with to show you, Mr. B.^’ 
•said, my < hl$ gWj ‘ Jack’s linen drawer.' 
Follow^ mj> w^ looked lu the drawer, 
fc^d it filleSiup^wth stones and dlrti' in 
ldie di^wer belowitllidit, found day, sutd. hnd. 
old shdls is'hit. Sunday |acket.; Cau^ the 
'dirt, to he indtantlyicarned to'me dust-hole. 
Farther ezamhf^ .drawwfo in irooni, 

andVin tbe,corner of^pae, founda hook'entitied 
‘ Adv^aoic^ Teat-Book Qeokwy, Descrip¬ 
tive ;(tdi..iftdiutriai^''1;iy David B|ge^F.Q.m'' 


That’s ■vdiat has done it, Peter,’ Mrs. B. 
taid. ‘ That’s the book Pve seen him read¬ 
ing, evening after eveidng^ ‘He shall read 
no more of it,’ said 1. ^The book is confis¬ 
cated.’ When Jimk came home at dinneo 
time we had a great distnrbanee.-’ 

Here Mr. Imuldor gasped o^r his ham, 
and 1 fdt painfully nervous. Boulder went 
on: 

“ ‘ Jack,’ said I, ‘ you shall hover more look 
on that book.’ I put it on my own library 
table. I peeped into it; I looked into it; 1 
read bits of !t; I read more Of it; 1 Bkod it; 
I studied it; I threw myself heart and .soul 
into it; I comprehend^ it ;-rI bought a 
hammer.” 

Here Boulder canght his hammer np end 
flourished it again. He was evidently stone- 
mad. 

“ With this hammer, my boy, I break my 
way into the treasury of Nature.” 

Here Boulder brought his hammer down, 
and smashed ray tea-cup. 

“Ah, good!” he cried, taking A-fragment 
up. “ A lucky accident. Look at the crys¬ 
talline firacture. What’sbere 1 Clay. What 
makes the day crystalline in its fracture t 
Fire. Theory of the igneous rocks. Thick¬ 
ness of the pondesrahle crust of the globe, 
eight hundred miles. Depth at which most 
ot the rocks ordinarily fonnd at the surface 
would exist in s molten state, say five-and- 
twenty miles. Dndercru^ <k the globe, 
granite. Here’s a bit.” 

My excitable friend took from the inantoi- 
piece a handsome paper-weight of polished 
stone. 

“ Some ass of a man has polished this fine 
specimen of primitive rook.” With one tap 
of his hammer, Boulder broke it iu two. 
“ Observe,” he said, “ the exquisite fracture.** 

“ Exquisite—confound——” 

“ Never polish a fine specimen. The geo¬ 
logist, my dear hew, is most particular to 
show you a clean fracture and tubing else. 
He breaks a stone, and takes pains not so 
much as to dim with a finger’s touch the 
brilliance of the broken surl^e. Now frac¬ 
tures are of various sorts, cOnefaoidal or shell¬ 
like, even, uneven, smooth, spUntory, hackly. 
Only look in this beautiful bit of granite, .!^ 
the silvery gleams of the mica and the saotiy 
bits of quartz speckling the solid pudding ^ 
the felspar. Quartzis, of simple minerals, 
of the hardest. I knock out a little chi|^ 
^knlte, and yon will observe that it Js i^pqa- 
tibie to powder the quartz in it t>y 
a hammer on the hearth-stone. You pstnslve 


the hearth-stone breaks, but the qpftdiz p'aiiis 
remain uncomminuted.” 

■“ Mr, Boaldm'—" I begaa. fehit]^' I was 
made somewhat weak isa^ h^lp^se by my 
cold, or I should haye^ met vigour with 
vigour. , . ' ' 

, ‘‘Pan^n moj' Sttil^,; tmkf t(|»natn, 1 say, 
uhcomnilauited; advise you tobe a 

geo^giat >X am gimg 'iio the hilis to-day on 






'eo' 


aatrsEHo'LD wouds. 


[Condttetedfe/ 


anjoymeat. I do wimt to 
yoC dwght Gatiaed by the study of I 

• ; 1 dicbh’t tl^k that I should take it' 

'■ VP itpyMlf wkea'l ^med out Jack’s drawers. 

! ]n||e'oy(^|i^rsuaded me. He’s just the nuiv 
to; IbBag'the seieuce home to you. Ah, Mrs. 

. Bdiiiider doesn’t koow it, but I’ve carried u^' 
kdr ^are sh^ts and blankets into one of the 
aitiw, and, have a moat beautiful experiment 
on the ipjemation of mud-banks from ai^ueous 
deposit m her linen chest. Pve mixed up in 
water-earth and shells and a shilling’s worth 
of shrha^. In a few days, when 1 drain the 
water on, you come over to me, and I’ll show 
you how the top crust qf the world is formed, 
and how the remains of extinct animals get 
to be mixed with it. Only, if Mrs. B. should 
by chance to the chest before the experi¬ 
ment is Wished—O those women! those 
Womeh! 

“But now, Smith, as you’ve a cold, and 
can’t go to the hills. I’ll show you how a 
geologut need go no farther than his own 
room for a etudy. of incompai-ahly the most 
glorious of Bcienchs. I’ll give you to-day only 
an elementary lesson, when 1 come next 
we’ll go imo the thing more completely. I^ow 
look here,”—down came the hammer on a 
corner of my diautelpiece,—break off this 
littie bit of metamorphie rock; the character 
has been destroyed by polishing, but now 
what beauty have I not revealed.” 

“ ^vlder,” I cried, give me your ham¬ 
mer. Let ipe send your hammer down into 
thelialL” 

“ Tii^k you, thank you—shall be going 
presently. ’Tis not worth while. Dismiss 
from your mind what 1 was just saying 
about aqueous rocks. Above the igneous 
you have the metamorphie—you have, to 
speak familiarly, the mantel-piece upon the 
paper weigh^ and not the paper weight upon 
the mantel-inece.” 

“ I h&vp, have I ? ” 

“To be sure you have. Heat and the 
pressure qf the superineumbent strata have 
^ven to tWe metwor|diie rocks fheir crys¬ 
talline appearance, tlipugh it is believed that 
they were ;once d^osltev by water, and con¬ 
tained fqssiis of which all trace has been 
extinguished. ' Well then. Smith, on the top 
of the metamoxphid iro^a, on the top of the 
nianlei-piece. We place ^ Boderick Mur¬ 
chison.” '* 


“ Can it be pbislMe I 
“Yes, Murchison. 


.,y Stttrlan rocks 
defined and discover^ , They used 

W be called, along wim^hle ‘Oti:-3f% the 
Greywaoke formjdikja,’'' ' 

•,';*^hdeed l”^; , 

’ .Here wehtfire certain jsandistope% 
shale^ jimestones, flagstones, and’ the slates 
' dttew Bma. By Jove! SmUhl yovVe a akte 
to thit console table, if it sHoidd Be 


sHoidd Bie 


SQuriim, you happy dog I—if it should be 
Silurian!” - ■ ' •<, 

LTp leaped my friend and- Vp leaped I, but 
not in time to save the imipping^',of rA 'rather 
cost^ bit of furnitvire, ' \ 4 
“Bouldw,” I cri^, hoarse with toge and 
rheum together, “break mother pieoa of 
furniture, and we are enemies for ever . 

“ Ah, my boy, you have your enthusiasm 
yet to come. • I’U promise to hrenki'VOthing 
of any value. But of -what value tfito these 
precious polished'specimens of yours t Their 
value’s doubled when they show tlie firac- 
ture and the cleavage and that wrt of thing. 
Nay, I’ll break nothing more. Weil, then, 
above the 'Silurian you have the old red 
sandstone, and then above that—^ha! but it’s 
all fair to break coal-r-above that the coal.” 

A heavy lump of coal was suddenly 
whipped out of the coal-scuttle, and bein^ 
hammered into fragments on the breakfasM 
eloth before I could effectually interfere. * 
“ It is most interesting to search coal for 
the remains of extinct vegetable life. The 
markings sometimes are of the most beau¬ 
tiful description. The whole of yesterday I 
spent in our coal-cellar and a more delight¬ 
ful day I never-;—” 

A loud knocking at the street-door startled 
us. Mr. Boulder was picking carefully about 
the contents of the coal-scuttle, and had 
spread some choice bits on the rug for 
further investigation, when a servant ap¬ 
peared to report that Mrs. Boulder wished, 
if Mr. B. was disengaged, to see him in-, 
stantly. 

“AhI” said my friend, laying another 
coal upon the rug. “She has been to the 
linen-press. Smitii, go and pacify her.” 


A DAISY ON A GRAVE. 

I SAW a churcliyard, sot that holy place 

Where the green tarf lies o’er the quiet dead, 

And the calm sunStiine, like a holy smile. 

Falls through the green leaves quiveriag overhead ; 
And loving memory comes then to grieve. 

And tend new blossoms in the dewy eve; . 

Bat a rank graveyard, a neglected place 

Wall’d up by frowning booses, grim and hare. 

With scarce a glimpse of sky,;—where barren mounds 
Sliow'd many a human form lay mould’ring there. 
And meagre gravestones, worn and ctoek’d with ycars^ 
Instead of teller blossoms dew'd \tith tears, 

I pau^ b’eiide a nnaU and lowly g^vo; 

The narrow bed of cbilclhood^—where thbro grew , ^ 
One etnnted daisy, small and wither'd «ip», 

That never saw the Wn or dtonk ds* de^,' ' ^ ' 
But drew unwholesome with ito hiVatli: . 

The very sir was redolent of death, ' 

Thus to»dei Natupa.^wKo ■with cpmiton Aings 
fio mm* bf trulit tod ,to%|y , 

Mto with a solemn'meahinl' Jbadow'd out . 

, Tto little aleepqi’i, hi*t?W >n its leaves. 

ttew Wrds; a lAngld i^ance', 
Teokiaititoaching, niutej^inificauoe; ^ 




















.ifirn'indte conmiratoiM at!irati^^ 
.a]| 6 t^.iW.^l^i^. TW.ieftcl«!r pf this tepa.* 

‘ '•aw^;tmi^7' wftB an irihla^If\gentleman> tuSbij 
i'laOe ■«}a'''» lilnif .b«»Ft;. 
' ' sfM^l^^ ^taWi^cah^kted to-disarm am- 
.■mbkih.' Iffis tiro Mloirew wan a young 
itietean iwid a yonpg lady, walking .«m-in- 
. 4 iq(^, ad4 talking iwattisr in whispers. They 
iWSW ja the pWnest rooiming cos- 

' idme!. The ifiwpB ,«f'both were rather pale 




amdded. .j^hertme, there was nothing re- 
mhtkabtS'lp obs^e in them, until they came 
to ills wiol^i'gate leading into the ohurch- 
ya^ j a^d! there the conduct of the young 
gs ^limwitTi seenisd, at first sight, rather inex- 
plihahle* Unsteed of holding the gate open 
lar’ ^ilady to pass through, be hting baSk, 
a&owsdher to open it for herself, waited till 
Ae, had got to the idiuridiyard side, and then, 
stoebdttng out his hand over the gate, allowed 
to lead him through the entrance, as if 
he'hiid suddenly chang^ from a grown man 
to a helpless littk ehUd, 

Noting this, and remarking also that, when 
the party from the (fields had arrived within 
sreetine distanee-of the vicar, and when the 


wosm 


[CcMidaoMd IqT 


cotxtpftmon was 
[me bv Doctor 


<^enhi^y^1)and), as he had been previously 
led ihreugh ihe wkdcet>gate, our observant 
sdxspiger mnst have arrived at one inevitable 
ebmililaion^bat the person Trailing suPh 
wpsi^iaaoe w* ihis, was suffering under the 
a4d{ptl6n at Idindnesa Startled a little bv 
iCbat' discovery, be would have been etiU 
^gur^bep amazed, if he had looked into tl^e 
olmriib, by- seeing the blind man and the 
yopngiady standing together before the altar 
ndls, wUjh the elderly gentleman in parental 
attopdan^ Any suspicions he might now 
epte^ln that the bond which united the 
<lims^ratD|a ai that early hour of the morn- 
pr ipas of tlm hymeneal sort, and that the 
oqedt of thifir plot was to cmebrate a wed- 
dhw.with the strictest secresy, would have 
b«pried»firmed in .five minutes by the ap- 
psMoice of Deetor Chennery'from the vestry 
w^pll^e^phicals, and by the reading of the 
ta a^erfet^wgiee in rim reverend gendeman’s 
i^j jjW|i^mia.offiolatang tones: The cere- 
mo^ the attendant stranger mast 

have' 'perplexed :than ever by 

obmrving,[lj|t^.the;;|wnid^ concerned in it 
all scp^wsd,''®%%«^n^'^l» signing, 
ing,andcoh 
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.the-rierkto tipirn'-h 
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,brea|tfast-tab}si, and hoar what he fai» to s%y 
about his professional exertions of the murir- 
ibg, in the'fiunilisv atmosphe,re df %1n. owu 
family circle. ' • 

The pemons assembled at' the ‘breaVthst 
were, first, Mr.^phippeni a guest;-seeboi^, 
Miss Stureh, a governess; totrdly, fouHhly, 
and fifthly. Miss Looisa C^hnety ((ag^ ten 
years), Miss "Amelia Cbenhky' (ag^' nine 
years), and Master Itobeit Ch^nery (aged 
eight years). There was no ihd^er'a &ce, 
present, to make Ihe household picture pom> 
plefce. Doctor Chenneiy had been w widower 
since tbe birth of his youngest child. 

The guest was an old college as^ualnfance 
of the vicar’s, and he was sappoi^‘ to be 
now staying at Long Deckley for the benefit 
of his health. Most men of any character at 
all, contrive to get a reputation of some sort 
which individumises them in the sbcial circle 
amid which they move. Mr. Thippen Was a 
man Of some little character, and he lived 
with great distinction in the estimation of his 
friends, on the reputation of being A Martyr 
to Dyspepsia. Wherever Mr. Phippen went, 
the woes of Mr. Phippen’s stomach went 
with him. He dieted himself }m.blicly, and 
physicked himself publicly. He was so 
intensely occupied with himself and his 
maladies, that ne would let a chanee acquain¬ 
tance into the secret, of the condition of his 
tongue, at five minutes’ notice ; being just as 
perpetually ready to discuss tbe state of his 
<Ugestion as people in general are to discuss 
tbe state of the weather. On this favourite 
subject, as on all others, he spoke with a 
wheedling gentleness of manner, sometimes 
in softly mournful, sometimes in languidly 
sentimental tones. His politeness was of the 
oppressively affectionate sor^ and he used 
the word “ dear ” continually, in addressing 
himself to others. Personally, he could not 
be called a handsome man. His eyes were 
watery, large, and light grey; they were 
always rolling from 8i& to side in a state of 
moist admiration of something or somebody. 
His nose was long, drooping, profoundly 
melancholy,—if such an expression may be 
•Permitted in reference to that particular 




mose twist i hia stature was small; his head 
large, bald, and loosely set bn bis.sboulders; 
bis manner of dressing himself eccentric, on 
the. side of smartness; his age about five-and- 
fofi^ ; his (Condition ^at m > alngte mao. 
Sucm was Mr. Phipps, the Martyr to Dys- 
]^sia, and '^e gni^ of the vitntr of Long 
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and Hccuri^sly dqwjrlbed aaayounglady who 
had never troubled wrai an idea or a 
sehsatioQ rinoe khe was born. 

She was a llfetfe> ■[ Mqmp, quiet, white- 
Shinned, socffing, girl,, wound > 

Up.accuratety to-‘t^, ,^ifqrmMioo of eertain 
duUes at eerinto tih^; .and pose^med of ab 
inexhaustible .Wseabali^ of '^eoetmon'plaee 
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tiUk, ixr^ich dribbtedi jplftoidJy out of faor lip ui^otoail pfoittt of Triew, aoredit to the Beta* 
it vas oaU^ for, .»l;vaya.;'iu the ^^ifthnient to widi^ be iraa attached. He < 
aud always of the .i^nte qt^ ek feet iwOiih hia ehooting shoes; he ' 
Bly^ at .evifFy hour ia ,>thfi”day, and Ahrpu|^ ’W#jKlbed eereoteen stoue j he ■wae the best 
Hsyery ohaoge in the eeaacuta, bfias 6tur^ ^bowler in the JLioag Becdtley oridtet'club; he' 
nWei; aoyer oriad, bnd* took4he wqs a strictly orthodox wan in the matter of 

inid^ course, of smUii^t .^rpetuaily. wine hiid mutton; he never started disagree- 
spiled when she came detsh on a mc»n- able theoriee about people’s future destinies 
iag in jeaufry, end said it wae wery cdld. In the pulpit, never quarrelled with anybody 
She amltqdiy^en she came dbwn on . a mom- out of the pulpit, never buttoned ’up his 
ing in ji4y,and said it was very hut. She pockets when the necessCties of Ids poor 
when the bishop came, once a^year to bretiiren (dissenters included) pleaded with 
eee the vicar; she lamiliM #h«i ibe butcher’s him to open them. His course thrOiigh ^e 
'b«^' Came every rommug for uidera She world was a steady march along the high 
smiled when Miavfioohm wept on her bosom, und dry middle of a sAfe tumpike-roadw The 
and impiori^d iadulgmce towards errors in serpentiue side-puths of eontroveiwy mq^t 
geography; she wiled when idaater Eobert open as alluringly us they pleased on liia 
jumped into'her lap and ordered herjto brush right hand and on his left, but he kepi on 
his hair. Let -what might happen at the his way sturdily, and never regerded them, 
vicarage, nothing ever Jerked Mias Sturch Innovating young recruits in the Churoh army 
out of the one smooth jpwove in Which she might entrappingly open the Thirty-niUe 
ram perpetually, always at the same pace. If Articles under lus very nose, but the veteran’s 
she had lived in a royalist family, daring the warv eye never looked 1 hairVbreadth 
civil warn in Bugiand, she would have rpng further than ids own signature at the bottom 
the cook, to order dinner, on the morning of them. He knew as Rule as ponibie of theo- 
of the execution of Charles the First. If logy, he had never given tjie Privy Council a 
Shakespeare bad come b§ok to life again, and minute’s trouble in the whole eoursuef fastlife, 
bad called at the vicarage at six o^clook on he was innocent of ali meddling with tbwteud* 
Saturday evening, to explain to Miss Stureh ing or writing of pamphlets, and he wws ouite 
exactly what his vtews were in composing incapable of tiiiding his way to the platfbnn 
the tragedy of Hamlet, she would have smiled of Exeter Hall. In short, he was the moat 
and .aani it was extremely'interesting, until imclerical of clergymeo—but, for all that, he 
the striking of seven o’clock; at which time had such a figure for a surplice as is seldom 
she would have begged thi^ard of Avon to seen. Seventeen ^oue weight of upright 
excuse her, and would have left him in the muscular fiesh, without an angry spot ora 
middle of a sentence, to superintend the sore place in any part of it, has the merit of 
housemaid in the verification of the washing suggesting stability, at any rate,—am exed- 
book. A very estimable young person, Miss lent virtue in pillars of all kinds, but an 
Sturch (as the ladies of Long Beekley were especially precious quality, at the presrift 
accustomed to say); so judicious with the time, in a pillar of the Chui^. 
children, and so attached to her household As soon as the vicar entered the breakfast- 
duties ; such a well-regulated mind, and such parlour, the children assailed him wi^ a 
a crisp touch cai the piano; just nice-looking chorus of shouts. He was a severe disdpli- 
, enough, just well-dressed enough, just talka- nariau in the observance Of pUnctmdi^ at 
tive enough ; not quite old enough, perhaps, meal times; and he now stood convicted by 
and a litths too much inclined to be embrace- the clock of being too late for breakfart by 
ably plump about, the region of the waist— a quarter of an hour. , 
but, on the whole, a very estimable young “ Sorry to have kept you waiting, Mias 
• .person,—very much so, indeed. Sturch,” said the vicar; “ but I have a good 

On the ehaiacteristic pwuliarities of Miss excuse for being late this monni^i” 

Sturch’s pupils, it k hot necessary to dwell “Pray don’t mention it,, sir,” said Miss 
at very great length., Miss Louisas habitual Sturch, blandly rubbing her plump Rttle 
weakness was an inveterate tendency to hands one over tiie other. *‘A beaUufiil 
catch cold. Mim AmeHa% .principal defect morning. I fear we shall hawi another warn 
was a disposition to gratify her pajate by eat- day, wbert, my^ love, your elbow is pn, tas. 
ing supplementary dinnera and breakfasts at table. morning—a seiiuHfiil 

unauthorised times and seasons. Master morning* indeed 1" ^ 

Jlobert’s most ttotieeable failings were caused “.Stomach still out of order-—eh, yiap- 
Igr alaerityjin tearing his Ololhea, ob- pen?” asked the vicar, b^inning to earye 
tueeness m .learning’ the.. Multiplicarion the ham. . . , ' 

Take. The vktqes of all throe were-of Mr.,Phippen shook his large bend dm^ftiuy, 
much the same, nature—they were yvell! placed hjb yellowforeftcgeriorn^taented with 
grown, t^y were genuine children, and tlmy a large turquoise ring, on ,jme check of 

yrere boisterously load of Miss l^rcb, . his light green stju^et; wBetesbkt—looked 
.. ifp eoinp^lB the gallery of.famify portmita piteouBy at Docto|r '^htBnnery, and. sighed— 
im;Outiin% 4 the, least, niu«t be attempted of .-removed the llngeji knd produced feym 
'the vioiar iui^elfi I>. •Ohennery was, in al breast-pocketof hu^rajjlpwalit^nMihogMy 
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’"r'i'll- .<v« 


eaw-rtooi; oisLI of it>ae»'l^ piiifr «l&p^ 

' -•-..I.- ' juscw Wftighta, » 

j6tt; Mnii »l%lily-poiMhea silver 
,, ..*'©««!■ Mias Sturoh will^ 

pa)^0»^^y»UdfK eaid Mr. Phbpen, begin-; 
ui^g ;|o\igmie <(be ginger f^bl/ into the 
j)tdl§^tt:t«*ircup. ■ * ' 

' what has made me * quarter of an 

late this morning,” said the vicar, 
h^ing myaterionsly all round the table, 

* Lying in bed^ papa,” med the three 
^Idren, clapping their hands in triumpfa. 

“What do say, Miss Sturoh 1” asked 
Doctor Chennery. 

Miss Starch smiledoas usual, rubbed her 
hapds as usual, cleared her throat softly as 
usual; looked fixedly at the tea-urn, and 
begged, with the most graceful politeness, to 
be excused if she said nothins. 

“ Your turn now, Phippon,” said the vicar. 
“Oime, guess what has kept me late this 
adorning. 

“ My dear frjeftd,” said Mr. PMppen, giving 
the doctor a brotherly squeeze of the hand, 
“don’t ask me to guess-—1 know! 1 saw what 
you eat at dinner yesterday—1 saw what yon 
dr^k after dinner. Ko digestion could stand 
ity-not even yours. Guess what has made 
you late this morning 1 Pooh! pooh 21 know. 
You deaxj good souq you have been taking 
physic, i” * 

“Havn't touched a droft thank God, for 
the last ten years!” said Doctor Chennery, 
with a look of devout gratitude. “ No, no; 
ybuVe all wrong. The fact is, I have been 
tb'dmrch.; and what do you think 1 have 
beeU. doing th«re! Listen, Miss Stiirch-^ 
listen, girl^ with all your ears. Poor blind 
young Frankland is a liappy man at last—1 
have married him to our dear Bosamon^ 
Treverton this very morning 1 ” 

Without telling us, papa 1” cried the two 
gi^ together, in their Sln-illest tones of vex- 
aiddn and eurprise. “ Without telling us, 
when you know how we should have liked to 
seeit!” • 

^“ That was the very reason why I did not 
you,!my dears,” answered the vicar. 

, '^'Ifuuhg ^ankland has not got so used to his 
ftfl^oliion. yet, poor fellow, as to bear being 
pubUdy pitm and sfcarod at in the character 
of brid'^’oom. He had such a ner- 

vodv hoiieolF of . being an object of curiosity on 
his wedi^pf-duy, and Kosamond, like a true, 
lund-heo^d girl as she hqwas so auzions that 
his slighlesl caprices shpidd be humoured, 
that we settled to hav^ t%;. wedding at an 
hour in the mern^f Uq. were 
likely to be lot^g^i|s£!.;!p^t; the .ps^hbour- 
hood of the chumln to the 

attest secrecy abo^ jibe^lNli ^^4, e<> was 
my <^fc, Thomas, iwP fc<>o, and 

;|he ;h^ 


.. fcte bride’s 

r,:Capta;itt,.Trovm^j:nbfe^y knqjf—” . 
iyei"toa!”, exdaiiUed Mi*. Plup^n, 

'iihe b<Jl^ it, to be filled 


“Treyerton,! (No morq tea, dear Miss Sturch*) " 
How very remsrkabjisl..::! kmiwthe,d%ek . 
(Pill up with water, if yqu pleu0,) ,' 


my .deUr doctor (many, nuiuy 
sugar, it turns acid .on the, std^^h): Is tips. 
Mass Treverton whom you Wve beea<..miM^-. 
ing (many thanks ; up ' iia;Uk,, .eitheif) 
oueof the Cornish Trevertons I”'. . 

“To be sure she is !•’ rejoined' the vicar. 
“Her father, Captain IVevermn, js the head . 
of the family. Not that there’s much family 
to speak of now. The Captain, and Bo8a-“ 
mond, and that whinnied old . brute of an 
uncle of her’s, Andrew Tiuverton, are the. 
last left, now, of the old stock—a ri^ jamily, 
and a fine family, in former timesr-good 
friends to Church and State, yon know, and 
all thatr-” 

“ Do you approve, sir, of Amelia havbg a 
second helping of bread and marmalade 1” 
asked Miss Stui’oh, appealing to Doctor 
Chennery with the most ^rfect unconscious¬ 
ness of interrupting him. Having no spare 
room in her mind for putting things away in 
until the appropriate time came for bringing 
them out, Miss Sturch always asked questions 
and made remarks {be moment they occurred 
to her, without waiting for the beginning, 
middle, or end of any conversations that 
might be proceeding in her presence. She 
invariably looked the part of a listener to per¬ 
fection, but sbe never acted it except in tlie 
case of talk that was. aimed point-blank at 
her own ears. 

“0, give her a second helping, by all 
means 1’^ said the vicar, carelessly; “she 
must over-eat herself, and she may as well 
do it on bread and marmalade as on any¬ 
thing else.” 

“ My dear good soul,” exclaimed Mr. Phip- 
pen, “look what a wreck 1 am, and don’t 
talk in that shockingly thoughtless way of 
letting our sweet little Amelia over-eat her¬ 
self. Load the stomach in youth, and what 
becomes of the digestion in age 1 The thing 
which vulgar people call the inside—I appeal 
to Miss Stuim’s interest in her charming 
pupil as an excuse for going into phyi^o- 
iogical particulars—is, in point of fact, an. 
Apparatua Digestively considered, Miss 
Sturch, even the fitirest and youngest of us is 
an Appat»tv$4 Gil our wheelS| if you like ; 
but dog them at your peril Parinaceous 
puddings .and mutton-chops: mutton-chopa, 
an4 farinaceous puddings—those should .be 
the parenW watchwords, if I had my Way, 
from one end of England to the other. .Look 
ber& my sweet ohila, look, at me. There is 
no fun, dear, about , these lit|ie scales, but 
dreadfiil earnest. See! I put ib.the Wlance, 
Ott! one side, dry itoread .(stale, dry bread, 
Amelia.]} and on «the other, some dpnee 
weights, ,‘Mr, Phi]^n!, eat by weight. Mr., 
Phippen 1 eat the saoie quantity, day by 
day,, to .a hair’s breadth.. Mr. Phippen i ex- 
ee^ your allowance (thdnjd:. it is bniy stal% • 
dry bread) if you dsre! Amelht, love. Ufis 
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"tUdusand. pardobs fot iatradibff on yqnr 
prdvinoe; ' bat lAy intferest id tnat swaet 
ohild, my own sad daperience of the hydra- 
headed torturea^-CSiennery, yon dear' good 
fl^ul, ;what were we talking about t Ah ! 
the bride—tte interestfog biide ! And -so, 
Bhe is one of the Cornish Trevertons ? I 
knew something' of Andrew, years ago. 
Eccentric and misanthropical. Bachelor, like 
myself, Miss Stnrch. Dyspeptic, like myself, 
dear Amelia. Not at all like his brother, 
the captain, 1 should suppose 1 And so, she 
is married ? A charming girl, I have no 
doubt; A (diarming girl! '* 

“No better, truer, prettier girl in the 
world,” Said the vicar. 

“A very lively, edergetic person,” said 
Miss Sturch. 

“ How I shall miss her! ” said Miss Louisa. 
“Nobody else amused me as Rosamond did, 
when 1 was laid up with that last bad cold 
of mine.” * 

“ She used to give us such nice little early 
supper-parties,” said Miss Amelia. 

“ She was the only girl I ever saw who was 
fit to play with boys,” said Master Robert. 
“She could catch a ball, Mr. Phippen, sir, 
with one hand, and go down a slide with both 
her legs together." 

“Bless me!” said Mr. Phippen. “What 
an extraordinary wife for a blind man! You 
said he was blind, my dear doctor, did you 
not ? Let me see, what was his name ? You 
will not bear too hardly on my loss of 
memory. Miss Sturch ? When indigestion 
has ravtmed the body, it begins to prey on 
the mind. Mr. Frank Something, was it 
not ? Blind, too, from his birth 1 Sad! 
sad! ” 

“ No, no—Erankland,” answered the vicar. 
“Leonard Fronkland. And not blind from 
hik birth by any means. It is not much moro 
than a year ago since he could see almost as 
well as any of us.” 

“ An accident. I suppose!" said Mr. Phip¬ 
pen. “You will excuse me if I take the 
armchair 1 —a parti^ly reclining posture is of 
great assistance to me, after meajs. So an 
accideht happened to his eyes 1 An, what a 
delightfully easy chair to sit in! ” 

• “Saarcely an accident,” said Dr. Chennery. 
“ Lec^rd xWhkland was a difficult child to 
bfiug up: great constitutional weakhessj you 
knotf, at first. He seeded to get^ ovet that 
wi^ time, and grew .into a quiet sedate, 
orfferi^i^ sort of boy-^-aa unlike my son there 
at^o^ible—vary ainisble, and what you call 
easy to dtttl wifcL Well, he haal a turh fot 
mechanics (I am telling you all this to make 

^ vS.' . 

’: ' ’' /s'’’' 


you undent^dt'%^ut his blindness); .i|m{ 
after veering-oocupatic^ Jof. 
,tliat sort to another^,lie'took at last to watolN- ^ 
mak^g. Ourions am'iisem^t for a boy, but < 
gnythiBg that r^uired d'elimoy' of tonch and 
plenty bt .patience and perSeverSune, was just 
the thing to amuse ana ’ occupy Leonard. I 
always smd to his father and mother, ‘ Get 
him off Hint stool, breafc his magnifylbg- 

f lasses, send him to me, and I’ll give him a 
ack at Leap- Frog, and teach him the use of 
a bat.’ But it was no use. His parents knew 
best, I suppose, and they said he must be 
humoured. Well, things went on smoothly 
enough for some time, till he got another 
long illness—as I believe, from not taking 
exei'cise enough. As soon as he began to get 
round, back he went to his old watcbmakmg 
occupations again. But the bad end of it au 
was coming. About the last work he did, 

E oor fellow, was the repairing of my watch¬ 
ers it is ; goes as regular as a steam-engine. 

I hadn’t got it back into my fob very long 
before I beard that he was getting a bad pain 
at the back of his head, and that he saw all 
sorts of moving spots before his eyes. String 
liim up with lots of port wine, and give him 
three hours a-day on the back of a qolet 
pony—^that was my advice. Instead of taking 
it, toey sent for doctors from London, and 
blistered him behind the ears, and between 
the shoulders, and drenched the lad with 
mercury, and moped hid up in a dark room. 
No use. The sight got worse and worse, 
flickered and flickered, and went out at last 
like the flame of a candle. His mother died 
— luckily for her, poor soul —before that 
happened. His father was half out of bts 
mind; took him to oculists in London, and 
oculists in Paris. All they did was to call 
the blindness by a long Latin name, and to 
say that it was hopeless and useless to try au 
operation. Some of them said it was the 
result of the long weaknesses from which 
he had twice suffered after illness. SOme 
said it was an apoplectic effusion in hib brain. 
All of them shook their heads when they 
heard of the watchmaking. So they brought 
him back home blind ; blind he is now; and 
blind he will remain, poor dear fellow,, for 
the rest of his life.” 

“You shock me; my dear Chennety, you 
shock me dreadfully,’’ said Mr. Phippen., 
“Especially when yo\i state that theory abont 
long wealcness after illn^. Good Heavens I . 
Why, I have had long weaknesses—hatre 
got them now. Spots did he see Iwforo fais 
eyes ? I see spots, black spots, dancing black 
spots, dancing black bilious spots. mj 

word of honour, Cliennery, this con|kes‘;l^;^e 
to me—my sympathies are painful^'tfttoti^ 

I feel this blind story ih every 
body ; I do indeed ! ” ■ ?■ , . ■' * , 

“'You would hardly know Lteonard 

was blind, to look at him,*' sb|d .Upas Lmiiba, 
striking into the eonveraatibn 'with a.view of 
restoring Mr. Fhippen’a'eqtianimity. “Except 
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now,, _ ^ 

^ Mid didii^f shWj . ^*^9.'n^lf '^aohii 

, .^,, , ' > •Bldfelejr,-andjydu'riiiiJI:'''^ 

l0|Mi. ;;y.'1s^ed.y,ott^to itt^'nof tftpt myword.’''Witiif <!h|i^.' 

■ '})« wMi- th^' ntost' &tiidas' oi m.ltias that ydu:'»ijg^ 'have;'|^j!^^d$a 'hMe ''' 
V|E^|iiBh'''«}dc - poets,” a»ftw«red J^iaa Staroh- Atthe vlcaang^ bioM her bohrt'1 

■ ouavity. “He poetLojdly describes hi# her health wtord&wer, Mis# StarclH-'w^ -5 
I'^lihdtiess ^ being caused by ‘#0 tliick a<drop drink both Uieir healths, ji*bippeR, in a bdtile 
.'“S^epe.’ '' Yob aliaU read about it^ Zionisa. of the best wine I liareiin ntjr eellarl”' 

’ilLtiter we hare had a little Fi'eueh, we will “luaglasa of toast^and-water, so ^st'as 1 
hare a Uhde MUton, this moruing. Hush, am (^ncemed^ if you will, allow said ■ 
love, yioBi' ii^pa is s|>eakio|” 


yoRkhall 
4 nick M .-' 

td’‘\Tjong 

.laVe'tttB ., 
adbSa'hMse '■ 
We4l'4w# ':■ 


Mr. Phippen, moarnfally. “Bat, my d^r 


a eoniMatioa to him in his affilctioo. If atiy he^ at Loi^ BeokW. My nieia<M'y..is im* 
hjpuniKQ .l^g can make him happy for the paired, as 1 am paiufuHy awstre; bat 1 
liwit of ids life, Busamoud Treverton is the thought Captain Trererton waS' the eldest of 
' |^ii% to do it.” the two brothers, and that he always lived, 

'^ She has made a sacrifice,” said Mr. Phip> when he was on shore, At thefamily place in 
; “ but 1 like her for that, having made a Cornwall ?” 
lausiifice myself in remaining mngla It seems “So be did,” returned the vicar, “in his 
-i^i^peosaLleL indeed, on the score of hu- wife's lifetime. But ^ce her death, krhich 
• mahity that. I ^ould do so; How could I happened as long ago as the year ’cwenty- 
bonsdentionsiy iufiiet such, a digestion as nine—let me see, we are now in the year 
mine on a member of the fairer portion of foity-foui>-^nd that makes^” 
creation t Ho: 1 am a Sacrifice in my own The vicar stopped for an instant to oalcn* 
proper parson, and 1 have a fellow-feeling for late, and'looked at Miss Starch, 
o&srs who are like me. bid she ciy mucl^ “Fifteen years ago, ur,” said Miss- Starch, 
Chepnery, when you were inarryitig her ? ” offering the accommotiation of a little simple 
“Cry!” eadalmed the vicar, contemptu- snbtradioa to the vicar, with her blahdeat 
dbi^. “Bosamond Trevetioo is not one of smile, 

paling^ sentimental sort, 1 can tdl you. “Of course,” eoutinned Doctor Chennery. 
/A. fine, 'iNUcom, warm-hearted, qaick-tem- “'Well, since Mrs. Treverton died, fifteen 
perdd'l^l, ivho looks what she means when years ago, Captain Treverton has never b^ 
diA a mw abe is going to marry him. near P^bgenna Tower. And, what is more, 
'Jk/m,- bund yo% she has been tried, if she Phippen, at the first opportunity he ccald 
hadn’t loved him with all her heart and soul, get, he sold the place—sold out and out, 

l^e mi^t) have been free months ago to mine, fishmies, and. allr—for forty thousand 
likmtT a^iybody she {leased. They were en- pounda” ' * ' 

gi^ed loug before this cruel afflictkm befd “ You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mr. Phlp- 
yoifi^ PcaakkiidT—the fathers, on both sides, pea. “Did he find the air unhealthy 1 I 
d^visg lived a# near neighboms. in these | should thiuk the local produce, in the way of 
for yeare.. .Well, wnm the blindness food, must be coarse, now, in those Wbarouu 
UUhlfo, Deoimrd, like the fi.B« couscieutioos regions! Who bought the place I!’ 
fi^w ho is, at once offered to release Boaa^ “Leonard Praukland’s father,” said the 
himnd. .fou^ her eugngemeat. You should vicar. “ It is rather a long story, that asle of 
kead the letter she v^te to him, Phip- Portbgeuna Tower, with some curious (firpum- 
TOjl,u^uthat. I don’t mind confessing that stances involved in it Suppose we take.ia 
I hfd#ii^ed like a baby over it, when they | turn in the garden, Phippen I I’ll tell you 
Jt. to ma._ I'shobld Imve married i all about it over my luoming cigar. Miss 
t^i|> ftm in^ut I read it, but old' Stnrch, if you want me, 1 shall be on the 

a fidg^jr^ pwnctUious kind of 1 lawn someiwhere. Cints {' mind you, <know 
(matlm insiMied pn a sm montlu’ proba* {your lesscips. Bob I remember ^at Dve 
tmn,]no tlrnttshn'mif^t ^ of knowing a cans in the hall,-und ft bireh-rod. in my 

her own mitm* sHA'dllidibei^ Jthc term was dremiikg-room. Ctoe, P«ppen» rsun^ -Up out 

put of mat ann-ifoair:''' Ymr^tvoaft sayi'h<>* 

; 1^1^ Boss- turn in the i / '■ 

V fobM^ik''yeia;^iadm^'^is^pmni<b8,would . “My dmr fellow, ''I will my-.-yefi^ you- 
■: mmiMjed: this wittikindiy lead me:vSn umbreIl*,.',a«d''allo'w 

foud'of - ” .. ■' 


.^^ks fond'of blind ms'fo carrf^my;:v|<;mnp-StQol in' 

were said lipr.•Bi»lppSm^M^am too w«6kw^ 
sbsdl;,jmvsrr,iwsit/--i^ coaUtfr the sun, saa^ I: can’t go far^hodt 


I help 
m UMdfi' the; first, -w 


As yba| silting down. The moment 1 fed flligued,; 
MBA. tdj Miss Bturoh, I open my camp-cdoob' and sit 
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Am ev^ryltHKiy know^ wheti a youMf ttiIIow 
is plapted topsy^tifirry, altboMgk the aSrial 
baas do not beoo^e roots, the tra&k sends 
forth nevr roots tipped with spongioles to 
receive food hrotn the humidity around them. 

The oak and the palm are indeed vegetal 
antipodes, if 1 may use a learned word for a 
foot lUertdly and natursily true. Their roots 
point at each other through the width of,the 
earth; they contradict each other daily 
respecting night and day, summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest, and they have entirely 
different notions respecting most of the modsn 
of vepial gioath and hfe. The oak has 
branches, while the palm shoots straight up 
without them. tVhcn a cut is made across a 
branch of an oak, each year’s ^owth is seen 
recorded in succesbive layers of fibres ; when 
a cut IB made in tiie trunk of a palm, the 
bunches of fibres appear to be dispersed 
ii regularly. Tlie differences are so i^mark- 
able, that a hVcnch botanist divides the 
vegetal world according to them. The wood 
which surrounds ihe circumference of the 
coco-palm is very hard and almost homy; 
the interior is tender, of a rosy colour, and 
hardens as the tree ages. If on adult tree 
is cut, the interior will corrupt into dust, 
and the rind part will scarcely be fit to form 
laths. If an old coco-palm is cut, the wood 
will be found to be of the colour of a beautiful 
chocolate, streaked lengthwise with little 
veins os haid as ivory. 

The coco-palm liears five new leaves to 
replace five old leaves every year. 'I’he sc.sra 
left by the fallen leaves upon the trnnlc wouhl 
be a satisfactory record of its age if they were 
not too much obliterated and confused. The 
leaves, to the number of from twenty to 
twenty-five, are arranged spirally, and form a 
crown around the top of the column. The 
leaf is like a quill, twenty feet long; and 
the folUoIes, or barbs of the feathery leaf, 
have the forms of swords. 

The fiowem of the coco-palm are enclosed 
in a sheath, four or five feet long, and four or 
five inches thick, which is triangular in the 
middle and conical at the summit. The 
bheath is streaked white and gi een, and with 
time hardens and grows brown until it be¬ 
comes horny. The sheath issues out of the 
armpit of a leaf; and out of the sheath comes 
sidewise the branching sheathlet or spad^ce, 
whose graceful branches, at first whito ana 
then brilliantly golden, seem prond (as all 
nature is) of their reproductive force and 
beauty. White when th^ first issue from the 
she.athlet, the flowers of the ooco-palin grow 
gradually yellow; and then the male flowers 
become greenish and the female flowers green. 
After a fume, first tho male and then the 
fomide flowe:cB fall, and while most of the 
ovaries wither away, the fifteen or twenty 
fedundated ovaries develope in the form of 
little balls. Each ovary consists of three 
lodges, tfvo of which atrophy, leaving only one, 
which enlarges as a singlq cavity, w4h white 
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T£tE CJOdO-PALJl. 


and soft tddw, and fall of jUqoid. Whsn tltras 
months old the cooo is not muoh laiilgor than 
a ftoose’s egg, and is petfectljr smooth and 
brilliantly green, and the base of the nut is 
insetted to the depth of about a third in a 
reddish enp which supports it. The coco 
reaches its fuli growth after seven months, 
9t dimensions varying from the siae of the 
head of a monkey to tne size of the head of a 
man. Soft fibres now run along it from the 
base to the top; knd the nut becoming too 
heavy for its stalk begins to grow downward. 
Ouring five monclis more (he coco hangs and 
ripens. When a year old, the coco has ac¬ 
quired the hard btvwn and iibroas appearance 
familiar to us all, and falls upon the ground 
with a noise which is heard from aiar. The 
wind may brine cocos down all tlirougU the 
year, and tbo Tsat remaining coco generally 
entrains in its fall the stalk amd the sheath. 
Bemardin de ^int Kerre says, naively, the 
sound which the cocos make in falling upon 
the ground is intended " to call more than 
one guest to come to his refreshment.” The 
sound is thereiore, 1 suppose, of the kind of 
the dinner-bell or breakfast-gong. Thomas 
Hood may have had this notion m his mind 
when he sung 

There ies kud of puio delight 
Wbeie omelets glow on bees. 

And roMted pige rome ciymg out, 

O! eat me if jou pleue. 

The food view of the coco-palm which the 
numei-ons guests of the nut banquet unani¬ 
mously take, gives an unrivalled interest to 
every detail resfiecting the life ot this wonder¬ 
ful tree, Ironi the long brown roots upward 
to the fibrous uioukey-uuts. 1 must not omit 
in the pages of a journal devoted to aid the 
conversations of the fireside to talk about the 
cocos as wc know them in Europe, ami as 
they come into our hands and households. 

Coco bread and coco water, coco almonds, 
coco butter, coco brushes, coco baskets, coco 
brooms, coco bowls, coco boxes, coco bonnets, 
coco cups, coco candles, coco carpets, coco 
cHrtains, coco charcoal, coco cream, coco cab¬ 
bage, coco combs, coco fans, coco forks, coco 
bats, coco jaggary, coco linen, coco lumps, 
coco mats, coco masts, coco nets, coco oars, 
coco oil, coco paper, coco pickles, coco pots, 
coco pudding, coco ropes, coco spoons, coco 
sandals, coco sauce, coco ships, coco torches, 
cooo wood, coco vinegar, coco arrack, coco 
toddyl Nothing less than a treeful of monkeys 
oould coil out the word coco oftef. enough 1 
Cocos are both food and drink. The coco-palm 
alone can furnish almost every thing necessary 
for a bome,|iud can absolutely and completely 
supply everything needful for a ship. While, 
in a drawing-room, after doffing their cooo 
bonnets, one lady may fan herself with a coco 
&ii 1 another may eit down upon a coco chair, 
and write on a coco desk, upon coco pA]per, by 
the brllliaut light of coco oil in a coco lamp, 
which stands upon a prettily inlaid coco tabl^ 
No Wonder the authors of the oriental ro- 


pieQtee bad such wild and gorgeous fancies 
when, their itnaginations were led with encib 
marvels. The wonderful bottles of Uie wizards 

3 f the stage are poor plagiarisms of tUo pro- 
igies of tills single tree. After furnishu^ 
kttehens and drawing-rooms, and after eqnip- 

j )ing boats and ships, and after supplying 
boa and drink to infants and adults, and 
hats and bonnets to gentlemen and ladies, 
here is an enchanted thing wiiich pours forth 
natural magic, milk and water, cream and 
vinegar, and wine and arrack and toddy. 

The geographical distribution of the palms 
bogms whete the range of the cereals ceases, 
aud a similar domestic interest invests both 
these families of plants. Like oats in 
northern, and wheat in southern Europe, 
palms are familiar household things on tlie 
tropical shores—only surpassingly more use¬ 
ful, more iuteiesliug, and more wonderful. 
The coco-palms are blended with the whole- 
lives of these coast folks. When the Portu¬ 
guese were boasting about Portugal to cer¬ 
tain Indians, and telling (hem they ought to 
go and see it, the Indians asked ; 

“Does the coco-palm grow upon your 
shores ? ” 

The answer being in the negative, they 
said : 

“ We shall not go there to seek our bread, 
for this one tree is worth all Europe.” 

The Tahitians say that the first coco-palm 
came from a human head which sprouted in 
the earth. When the wise dark mothers re¬ 
peat this myth to the childrou around their 
knees, a good meaning, a ]>raotical truth 
may perhaps be detected sparkling in the 
depths of their black eyes. There are no 
seeds equal to human heads in fertility. 
Homiiidt nuts are the moat fecund of all 
nuts. No doubt the cocos resemble much 
more macaca maimon, and, the name may 
come from the maki mococo, but monkey 
heads are all sterile. There is nothing like 
the homiual iiut for produding useful plants. 
Tahitian fathers and mothers, pondering 
upon this truth, would see clearly how the 
success or failure of their children in life 
depend upon the learning of this lesson. 
The l^y who mastered it best would become 
the man with the most fruitful trees. The 
English farmer has begun to have some 
inklings of this truth since the epoch of free 
trade, with excellent results in regard to the 
cultivation of the cereals. Most <-erlainly it 
is the human head which germinates and; 
sprouts when tlie coco-palm yields bread and 
wine aud houses and ships. 

When an infimt is bom in Malarceai, the 
father plants a coco-palm; whidi btibnga 
henceforth to the cliild. The young palm 
begins to yield fruit at five yeate oU, is in 
full bearing about elevm^ dind enjoys its 
maturity from the age of twenty to fifty; when 
it ages slowly, reaching the term of from 
ninety to a hundred years before it dies- 

Naturally, the natives of the cooo shores 
« 
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idfpfclfy itlMto liirw "With the li,ire« of ffceir, 
tm» j the Jjroepertty «f n»iefortiii»e8 of 
<vVuh they tMgW th»r OWI <kte. The ideas 
of hi Rourens and other physiologiste, 
erbo think man vas intended to live a 
««0itni7, are confinned by the experience 
)Of the inhabitants of the tropics. Abd- 
Allah ben Abd>il«Kader, in hu narrative Of 
bb Voyage along the Eastern coast of the 
^ninsak of MaUeca in eighteen hnnd:^ 
and thirty-oighk relates an anecdote whidh 
is illustratiTe of the donliie bn^raphiee of 
the Indians and their paluia He entered 
into a village in the Ksknthan country, a here 
grew eoeo-palnis, doui lans (Dui io Zibethinus), 
and all sorts of fruH-trees. While walkipg, 
he observed sn old woman about the height 
of a child of twelve, her back bent with age, 
bcr skia all wiiukled into ridges, and her 
hair, which was not four fingers long, aa 
white as carded cotton. She was near a 
wring, and carried a pitcher full of water. 
He told Temana and Oiandpre to wait for 
him a litt'e, because he wished to talk with 
the old woman and learn her age. She 
replied: 

“ I have already seen one coco-palm die ; 
after which, I have pUnted another, which 
IS already ciown old, and does not give me 
any more than a few tire end little fiuits'’ 
By tins she intnaated that she was about a 
ccntniy and a half old. 

IndMd, the good and evil of human nature 
mbiglie more or less with this invalu¬ 
able tree. When the natives of New Cale¬ 
donia' made war upon the inhabitants of 
nei^bonripg blands, they used to make a 
point of destroying all the Iruit-trees, and 
especially the coco palms, of their enemies 
Among themselves, the owner of much 
cultivated land and of many coco-palms 
was deemed a great chief. Ine Tiko-pians, 
wishi^ to preseiwe the Mitre island, or 
Fatacea, far the shaik-fishing, are careful 
to destroy sdi the coco-palms upon it, lest 
theur neighbours should be attracted by 
seeing thorn to come and occupy it. The im¬ 
provident and reckless inbalutants of many 
Islands, having allowed themselves to depend 
almost exclusively upon their fruit trees for 
Sastenance, are sometimee reduced to famine 
by burricanes and bad seasons. When thus 
oveitaken by calamity, the more desperate of 
them embai^ m oadoes, and, committing 
themeehris to the cumnts and the waves, 
in the hope of finding more favoured 
shores, depart to be heard of no more. 
Europeans, Fortugnn^, Buteh, French, and 
Engliah have, aioea thoy began to voyage in 
the tropical sesA mfM axamdes to the 
natives of inteUifp^ek btijlMitby, ai>u foreaigiit 
poUure of ^ Britons 

,bpe esperis^ di«tiiO|gaiBbed tpamselves by 
pkn^ng their Wote iBt the sofla of idio shores* 
{Mima. Dr, Cbaries Eeynaud records name- 
M|i|p oases in sthicit Englishiipeaking men 
biins planted e«ei>s where they mmro Inmaown 


before, and have obtained fbor or five fold 
more firait from tlieur wsU-tesded tr^es than 
iv«re yielded by the nes^eeted mlms of the 
natives. Ceylon appears to the only 
place where the steaiO'-enig^'is aj^iod to 
the estraotion of eoeo oil 

Persons who have onW seen the coco- 
palms of Ceylon or the Mauritius, must not 
estimate the vital forces of these trees by 
their limited observation. The wild vitality 
of the coco-palms is only to be seen on the 
shores of the coco-islands between the fii^ 
teeuth of northern and the twelfth of southern 
latitude. Their natural soil is the coral sand. 
Polypes, or little animals, pf a stmctuie so 
simple that they have been said, not quite 
correctly, to be nothing but stomachs, or 
sacks alive, possess the faculty of mcretiug 
/lodgings for themselves with their bases 
I and Bides. The calcareous secretions join 
each other and form what are called anitnal 
plants, which were long mistaken for plants 
of which the animals were only the flowers. 
These anim.ala are innumerable as the svnds 
of the sea-aliore, and many islands have been 
formed by them. The waves of the sea 
pound f he exposed coral reefs into dust, which 
Is thrown as white s/ind over the compact 
reefs, and forms the coial or mndiepore 
shores. On the shores already made, the coco- 
palms are sheilding their fruits all the year 
round, and what &ruardin de Saint Pierre 
deemed a summons to a banquet, the fall of 
the nuts,IS really a phase in the wheel of coco 
life. Tlie nuts are washed away by the 
waves, and are cairied by the currents, until 
growing heavy and saturated with sea-w<iter, 
they aie left to germinate upon far-distant 
coasts and newly-formed islanda Cocos li ive 
sometimes been borne by the currents as far 
north as the coasts of Scotland and Norway. 
The first coco I ever saw, was washed ashore 
upon the sands at Abeideen. The fall of the 
nuts IS the preUmiuary of the process of 
seed-sowing, which is effected by the ma¬ 
chinery of the ocean currents. The coco- 
palms love the newest coral sands—the secre¬ 
tions of animals at work everywhere and at 
this hour, aud their very soil u impregnated 
with animality The madrepore sand is in¬ 
terlaced to form the bases of the noble palm 
coinron, and the fiequent rains ponr dowp 
their sides while the warm currents and high- 
tide waves of the tropics kve the long roots 
of a tree, which may be sidd to be n^rally 
for more ^product of the ocean than of the 
earth. 

Of oonrsB there are many varieftes of coco*- 
palma Some of the dwarf kinds are hot 
I ranch htor than umbrellas. Several varie- 


enoM of colour mark other races of coeDS 
(the words races, breeds, varieties, and some- 
timea, I may say, by the way sneries, are 
synonymes), and tbere are red, mack, and 
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bmhma eplmirrd cocos oolovr 

beiiag febc colum of the complexhmt of th« 
Hindoo oaete of Bnhma. 

Mao; ue«r obaemtiotw ato tieodtd to ear' 
plain the citdpmatanoeB of boU kbA oUwat^ 
•which pr64nce the Tarieties of the coco* 
palipa The tendntojr whicdi there $■ in %lt 
the foma of life to traeamit and perpetuate 

E eouliaritiea once acquired, is one of the great 
kWB of ph^aiologj. The application m the 
great pnttoiptea of physiolo^, however, to 
unveil the aecreta of Ihe lives of the qpoo- 
palms, their drculation, respiration, aeeie- 
tiona, and races, remains to w made, Un- 
fackily we are llkelv to have to wait some 
time for this application, as there is a decided 
difference of taste at present between tlie 
Bcienet's and the palms respecting climate. 
The sciences prefer the temperate, and the 
palms the hot latitudes. 

The abortions of the coco-palms, according 
to the ohservutionS of Dr. Cnarles Beynaiid. 
occur almost always upon marshy soils. Two 
nuts sometimes grow under one envelope of 
fibres. When the nut witiieni, the husks gene¬ 
rally grow largely. Nuts are found which 
are not longer than a finger length, nor more 
than an inch tl^ick, and which are of a tri¬ 
angular form. Cariosities are frequently 
manufai'tured out of nuts, one fdde of which 
has stopped growing, while (he other half 
has grown enough for both. The trunks ai e, 
of conrse, not to be outdone by the nuts in 
droliezy. The trunks sometimes split into 
two, till ee, (our, and, once upon a time, into 
thirty trunk'*. B\uu)ihiaR saw near Bom- 
barde, a coco-palm which, when it reached 
the heiglit of about thirty feet, divided into 
thirty (lunks, tike the branches of a cande¬ 
labra A three-trunked coco-palm was deemed 
the fatal tree of the Indians inhabiting (he 
mountain called Oud-Kevtello, and when it 
fell BUiUlenly,they ceased fighting the Dutch, 
saying: 

** Qnr power hu fitilen vnlh tbat tree.'* 

TbOipots, as usual, however, surpass all 
these eccentneities. The islanders of the 
Mauritius, says Dr. Obailea Beynand, fre¬ 
quently throw the refuse of their fruit in 
maaore-hcaps over the roots of the coco- 
palms. A slimy mass is formed, which pre¬ 
vents the rain-water from reaching and 
nourishing the roots. A green moss then 
covei-s the trunk, and by-and-by the bark 
peels off from below upwards, and all (he 
ceatral part of the trunk is traiisfoinied into 
a prod^ioiM quantity of new roots, which 
oqvsr over tlie old ones. It is said commonly 
' In these islands that the coco-palm bae re- 
monotOd Upon the top of the ruhb^-heap. 
The ooeo-palim baa eaesjped the sullying mam, 
but it is at the risk of its life. The ektraor- 
dinatv Ahahrption of sap enfeebles ihe tree 
for a long time, daring which the leaves grow 
thin, the flowers are sterile, and the nuita 
are abortive. However, after a time the 


T 


coco-palm regains something of its priatino 
vigour, although never recovering all ifel 
former solidity^ probably because it is hoisted 
up too high upon an unstable and sandv 
foundation. 

Ihe interest of these displays of vegetal 
life must not prevent me, however, from 
pursuing the products of the coco-palms. 
Coco bonnets are made out of the insides, 
of the stalks of the leaflets of the leaves, 
which are stiipped off and plaited. The 
natives of the radieil Islands used to plait 
excellent garden hats, which were light, cheap, 
and pre(ty. Ijackingthe impress of European 
euperiordy, Uie prestige of the London and 
Palis fashions, they were disdained, of coarse, 
by the ladies of Eurojiean origin in the 
tropies. Coco fans are very curious toya 
Although rare in Europe, it costs onlv about 
a shilling where it is made. Wheu folded up 
it is far (rom having tlie portability and ele¬ 
gance of the most common European fane; 
yet it can be carried in the hand, or put in 
the pocket without inconveiiieuoe. The fan U 
round, and is made of a thin, while, lighi^ 
and elastic matenal. 

Human industry and ingenuity, which 
makes fans and bonnets of the iolioles and 
stalks, produces a vast variely of useful 
things from the trunks, leaves, le.iflets, fibres, 
flowers, and fiuits. Coco-wood is used to 
make laths, and roofs for cabins, water- 
pipes, bridges, scdffoldings, javelins, mar- 
qneterie, boato and ships Tlie boats of the 
Maidive and J^aquedive islands are built by 
hollowing middle-aged coco-palms, and mak- 
ingfiexible planks of them, which are fastened 
together by coco-ropes, caulked with tow of 
uoco-fibre, and pitched with a preparation 
of coco-oil. The Malaya weave the leaflets 
into sails for their prahna The sheaths 
of the leaves of the coco-palms are made 
into sieves and sacks. The green cocos 
are placed in these sacks to preserve them 
firom bata The labourers of Tahiti mi^e 
coarse clothes out of these sheaths, 
which they wear when doing rough work. 
The leaves of the coco-palms are useil to 
thatch cabins. Of the thick stem of tho leaf, 
the Cingalese make oars for their boats, 
palisades for their little gardens, and the 
floors, ceilings, and window-sashes of their 
cabins. When split into little, thin, and 
spread-out canes, and bound together with 
thread, they are tiansformed into mats and 
curlabia The leaves are the food of the 
domestic elephants. But this is not aiL 
The Cingalese form beautiful floral aruhea 
wirii the coco-leaves, on the fdie'days of 
their idols. Nor is this all. Wh«n bstrut, 
the leaves yield the soda which is used in 
washing linen in Ceylon. The lealletli rival 
the leaves in usefuluesa 1%e wpUMHa of Tonga 
Tabou make combs of the ovtiTeB of the 
leaflets, which they sdl to vo7«|;i|nii. They are 
nianufautured into visors, capva, kilts, and 
paper. The capes consist of a couple of 
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mate te PFDiteolf tlie «hoal 4 «n> from the rato< I Immod btrriea «f Datura stramoniam, aud 
On 'Bmi Sundajra tlie foliolea or leadota of J^liah aoldiera put capaictun into it to 
th« oooo-^ma are used in the relicioua give it a taate of giiigerhaer. Coco ja^ary 
ceremoniea lot tka '^lultiQa inatead of the la the augaf obtained 07 eiraporating the aap. 
bos'wood which ail atennoh Catholica Uava Coco gmgale ia a prepaMtma of ooco oil, 
blessed, and placed over their beds in IVabce jaggary, and lime, uaed to pitch boats, 
and England. Arrack lathe sfdrit obtained by dietilling the 

The leaflets of the ooco-palnu have been fermented aap. Arrack ia to the Parias of 
need, from immemorial times, to make paper the swarthy races, what gin, whiskey, and 
for lettera and books. Quintas Curtins brandy are to tbe Farias of the white races 
speake of this paper, which he erroneously of the human family. When tbe nut is 
says WQS made of the bark of the trees. The about seven mouths old, it yields the cele- 
young and tender iei^ets ^serve best their brat'ed coco water. The unanimous testi¬ 
whiteness and elasticity. The leaves of this mony of navigators declares this liquor to be 
paper are called Otla, and are placed above an unrivallea antiscorbutic. Dr. Charles 
each other, and tied together by means of a' Beynaud dmnk no other beverage during a 
string which passes thiough the bundle at residence of six months in'the isUmd of Diego 
each end. When wiiting upon thorn, the Garcia, and never enjoyed better health. 
Indians aud Cingalese hold the book in one Ooco cream is the water viiiile still a sweet 
hand while they mark upon it with a stylet white liquid, and before it hardens into tho 
in the other. They write on both sides from almond. The almond must not be judged 
right to left and then immediately pass of by the old, dry, leathery, and oily 8ul>- 
blaoking and oil over the newly-traced leltei's. stance found in the nuts sold in Europe. 
In former times lettezi were sent to the Jams and paddings are made of coco al- 
Grond Mogul, or to his ministers, enclosed in monds. The albumine aud fibrine which 
bamboo canes, which were sealed with gum- they contain make them very nutritive, 
lac. Pyrard de I^aval mentions naively the The oil in tbe old nnts lenders them difficult 
use of these leaflets, to tell the old, old story, of digestion. The coco oil or butter consists 
which always will be yUung, young, young, of the fatty substance in tiie nuts. The 
" In Uie month of December, or ^ut the British have replaced the rude wooden 
time of Palm-week, you may see the boys mortars of the natives for breaking the nuts, 
and prls caressing and making love more by hydraulic presses and steam-engines iu 
thm). at any other season. They send each the island of Ceyion. After two imys’ ex- 
other songa sonnets, and little verses written posure to the suu, the almonds detach theni- 
upon coco-leaves which are white as paper, selves from the shells, aud after two days 
and which they mark with stylets.” more they grow greasy and oily. The pour 

The topmort bud of the coco-palm forma natives boil the nuts and skim off the oil as 
what is owed the coco-cabbage. The natives it floats upon the top, which serves them for 
eat it raw, iu which state it is an excellent daily use. It is said that there is no oil 
aliment, and Europeans eat it as achards, which burns more bnlliantly than coco oil. 
when Reserved in hot Indian apices ; as I ought not to conclude without expressing 
pidklea when preserved in vinegar; and as my obligations to Dr. Charles Beynaud. Tins 
sated and sAuce. young medical man is a native of the Maun- 

it is high time I should mention the tius^ where his father ia a manufacturer of 
Inducts of tbe interior of the coco-palms, coco oil. He has accumulated iu hia recently 
The liquor which the English call toddy is published thesis for his degree, which be has 
procured by bleeding the trunks aud floWei- taken in Paris, all the observations m|de by 
stalks. It is obtained like mapiie sugar. The himself and friends in his native island, and 
negroes of Saint Thomas bore a hole into the all tho results of his own long, teborious, and 
trunk just under the leaves, and insert in it intelligent researches in European public 
a bit of bark, winch serves as a pipe to con- libraries. He frequently quotes an article 
duct the sap into a calabash. Grass and which appeared in Household Words in the 
leaves cover carefully the mouth of the cate- year eighteen hundred and fifty-one, relating 
bash, to preserve the liquor from the beCs chiefly to the culture of the coco-nut free iu 
and luearoa which partue of the hominal t Ceylon. 

^tefw toddy. Tlhe bwt toddy is ^obtaiued mdy, in'iwsuty-ai^t iwfrw. stitehei Prion 

from the spimlce. Dunng the period of its Fourpenoa^^vi* housbhold wobps AiiUxitao for 
fertility, thO COCO- palm develope a spadice tbs YeM iS»T. Also, pllco Xhnapsnoa cr ■tsmpsd 

wlioK oy tuFgom* MAKT: 

prior to betrfg coUect fAPTA W 

coutmually th^ teairs of the ooco flowers. DBUvBRANca op Mnat pboplk m ab oprn 
When frmh thO toddy is aiMlJr and agree-, boat at uba : fbrmuw thb osateTMAS boubbb 

sWe; It afterwAKSTWcomM' ta^ and m- (ItwsehnW Wente pries 6s. ei. 

vacating. The nativee mix with it the isnewnMUy. 

SCko JBijfJit of Translating ArUelea from Hopsbhoxo) Wobdei m romrood tg t\o Authors. 


Iflsnr rasdy. In Twsuty-aU^t page*, stltehed, Prion 
Fouinianoa,^Via HOUSBHOLD WOBPS AIiUANAO for 
tbs yeat iSST. Alto, ptleo Xhnapenoe or atsmpaa 
Touqpauee. cm , 

WRECK or THE GOLDEN MART: 

Boiiwthe CAPTAW’B account of tho LOBS OP 
THB raiP, and thS MATE'S ACCOUNT of the ORBAT 
DBUVBRANCa OP HIBB PBOPLK IN AN OPRN 
BOAT AT BBA 1 fbrmbut THB OQ^TMAS NUMBBB 
of nousBuoLD wfpKa. ^ 

TBB NBW VOLUMBof Mouwludd froute prica 6a. ed., 
M new ready. 
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FICTION CRUSHING. : 

No I Duncaa of Scotland would have been 
safe Id my best bed-room, (it is the only spare 
room in the hous^) in spite of all that| 
Mrs. Smith (the wife of my bosom) could 
have urged to the contrary; and yet I 
feel all. the confusion of mind and per¬ 
plexity of purpose, which led the ambi¬ 
tious Thane to believe, “ that nothing is but 
what is not!" What may be the exact 
meaning of this expression 1 have never seen 
explained by any commentator; and there¬ 
fore conclude, that the impenetrable obscurity 
of the sentence was mdant to illustrate the 
chaotic helplessness of Macbeth’s mind. 

The art of tiie divine Williams was ad¬ 
mirably shown in thU'bewildered presentment 
of a feeble-minded individual, who had a 
dretidful tartar of a wife; and who, all of a 
sudden, finds an unaccountable propensity to 
cnt his benefactor’s throat. He had no such 
wish previous to the interview with the 
hideous Sisters; but,in a moment, all the land¬ 
marks of his previous life were thrown down 
by that frightful prophecy of the witches 
—all his loyalty to the gracious monarch 
—all his kindness to hU trusted Mend— 
all his reliance on the feminine tenderness 
of his wife—all his sweet sleeps and joyous 
wakings ~-all his self-respect and simess 
ambition to excel and be promoted,—aU 
these had disappeared; there was nothing 
left by which to recognise Ids existence, to. 
unite his past with his future; he could 
trust no man’s evidence, not even the wit¬ 
ness of his own eyes and ears,—and there¬ 
fore he said, "All isn’t, all is! idl is, all 
isn’t I ” 

Now, this is what Shakespeare makes a 
general, an. earl, a murderer, a king, a tyrant, 
and hen-pecked husband do; and it is strange 
that circumstances perfectly difibnent from 
Macbeth’s, have produced the same ei^et on 
me; who am neither a general, nor an earl, nor 
a murderer, nor a king, nor a tyrant,' nor 
even—except in a vhry modified dngree-^y- 
thmg else by whhdi the Scotchman was dis¬ 
tinguished from other men. I do not wear a 
kil^ nor a feather in my bonnet as large as 
the central ornament of an alderruap’s hearse. 
In fact, 1 live at Clapham, and go every day 
by an omnibus into the City, transaoting my 


business to the beat of my ability (my address 
is at the printers of this publication); and at 
four return to a nice little dinner,—an hour 
or two of music (Lucy certainly has a charm¬ 
ing voice), a hot cup of tea, and then children 
being in bed, feet on fender, lamp on small 
table at the left-hand, don’t I enjoy my book ? 
my novel? my biography? my voyages and 
travels ? my history and antiquities ?—while 
Lady Macbeth mends the baby’s frocks, knits 
me a new purse, adds up the household ac¬ 
counts, or reads-^she is a very little woman, 
and nobody would take her, oven now, for 
more than nineteen!—the description of Dora 
in David Copperfield, for at least the hun¬ 
dredth time. That’s how I live—or lived I 
ought to say,—for that’s one of the^ises’ 
which “ isn’t.” No 11 have shut up ray book¬ 
shelves ; I have sent home a barrowful of vo¬ 
lumes to Mudie; 1 have taken to drinking in 
despair; and have serious thoughts of giving 
Mrs. S. a black eye. They would only fine me 
thirty shillings, or give me a foi-tnight of the 
mill if I trampled her nearly to death ; and, 
would probably let me off for half-a-crown, for 
a mere poke in the organ of vision. But why 
should I do this ? Why, to show my courage 
in the first place, find, in the next place, to 
prove beyond cai^ and dispute that I am a 
changed man; that I am not what I was; 
that I live in a confusion of tenses distracting 
toa grammarian, and that all isn’t, ndihing is ? 

This is how the, metamorphosis came 
to pass. On the ’bus for many consecutive 
mornings I sat next a man who lived in 
the other half of my Bemi-detached, a good- 
looking man enough, with* very broad cheek 
bones,light grey shmy eyes, yellow disordered 
hair, and lips that cautehea together with a 
snap when he had made an observation, like 
toe spring of a man-trap. But they were 
always vsluable observations, and well worth 
holding &st. No nonsense, no joke, no fri¬ 
volity ; idl solid heaps of truth and great 
crude forms of fact; none of your mbuloings, 
and ornaments, ud flexibility of shape. A 
thing was atoiiif, and nothing ^e. Yesuvius 
was an elevation of the grondq n^w Nafdes, 
which occasionally gave forth^l^i^, mid fire, 
and lava; but, as to the its lurid 

flame reflected in toe Bkjf'ipi'toiiiB effect in 
brilliant sunshine; as to its s^dllHlike appear¬ 
ance when toe moon h^ high court in 
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natur^ pjjenome*!® itotdd have had th4 
coai^ilge to exl^hit themselves in bis pre»- 
aence; so no wonder nobody .spoke of 
thm. We spoke of com and tallb'M^ of land 
and gnano; and the curious thing was, that 
he was a perfect miracle of information. 
There was not a &pot on the &ce of the earth 
he did not k&<ri? the shape of, and the size of 
its market, and the whole of its history, and 
what was the rate of exchange established 
in its bourse. . In short he was Haydn’s 
Dates,, and Maunder’e Tteasiiry of ^ow- 
ledge, and Murray’s Guide Books, and 
M’Gnlloch’s Dictionary - ait in one. And. 
Ippnly think of the difibrence^knew thb 
hh|!0 of every novel' for tfwentyyear8, beHeved 
in Gullivers Travels,, and could say the 
Arabian Nights by heart. Of course 
being BO entirely o^osite Tire took a fancy to 
each other. I asked nim to tea. 

' My .(h^estio peace wah gone fiom that 
hour I The wife 1 was- soffond of, my Dora, 
my tiddly toddly,' my wfepity pippity, she 
never eared for use any more I All my 
little enjoymontSj.my into Shakespeare, 
my flights with Peter Wilkins, my court¬ 
ships with the glams aud glowriei^ she 
hated and despised. She cared for facts, 
facts only; the broader, the bolder, the 
stupider we better. And tltere —opposite 
that fithy creature.-—sat the gaunt form 
of M'Bitwie, ejecting huge, deformed, re- 
puMve, coagulated realities, with the force 
and pertinacity of a tvtenty-four pounder, 
and shuttine his mouth after the operation 
with the smm of a prison'^door. She re¬ 
spected the wretch'! he was so exact, so 
reiiablei and kneyr so much! Did I say 
ho was <« .Scotchman 1 But if you had 
hoard him coughy you would have known 
that those lunra had been filled witii moun¬ 
tain 'whadO' a.Da alcohol foom their earliest 
jyears. His breath was Seotch, bis walk was 
' Scotch. He would havO done for sentry at a 
tobacconist's ediop ; hw language was strong, 
firm, grammatical, ^nclmnt, imd to the 
point; but withaitaSio; Uriihapramatical 
conceit; with a pitiless meinsfoB, andrega^- 
lessness of othm^ peopleV thoughts and fOoi- 
Ings—u^! P think 1 hear still the remomo- 
less “I wg yer par-rdon” with which he 
solemnly prefaced! his demoBtlouof all your 
statements and^tification of all your errors-; 
your favouiiiih atatenaauta, your fondly 
cherished'errwW'lr^' Whiab to be donet 
The man was si!#h^!'rkil.V'.^ur statements 
were evidenti-^l^pfhhnill&ijihr Oirom-ridi- 
cnlbOfsly elear^wP^M''’ 'fogde them fm 
jtweniy yeaati||^pip.'belhr(mdsi|them from 
‘ dhiidlvood. quote 

'.frimi* the poste'tirapilra'^iijtcster 'tiiat wasn’t 
, as true and uiiia&iiahle as the income-tax. 

'' If you said Henry the Pifoh was a gallant 


follotr whs tidhhd.df taking Frester John by 
the beaifd, MfKSt^ie rolled the vast denial;; 
in his jawt^ajadmropelled it with the vigour.;;. 
of aiMtepu^% Wgyer-pa^ridan, Henry .^ 
Fiflt -<rae wraug: were niveeysas a Frester',.;. 
Johnand, when the bij^.Bps jerked tbem- 
selves together again mtii a triuaiphant 
craek, you felt that Frester John, beam and 
all, was- boned in that impenetrable gri^, 
never to rise agahEu, . 

Why should I go through tbemiserable list 
of all we cherished beliefs he soatt^d into 
air t Did Bemus never jump .oyih^vkiwall 1 
did Ourtius never leap into a gulf? nor 
Mademoiselle Bachel never blow up that 
bandy-legged little Horatius in the colourless 
kilt ? The Sabines:—^was thene no forcible 
abduction to Gretna Green ? Kegnluswas 
there no surrender on his own recognisance ? 
And farther down in history, was there no 
Bosamoud’s Bower i No generous St. Pierre 
and the citizens of Calais receiving tbelr 
pardon from the harsh-voiced kins at the 
intercession of the sweet Philippa f Were 
all to be overthrown by that gigantic image 
of ieonoolasm sitting starched and cold on the 
cosiest side of my fire-}dace,.gaze<l on, open- 
lipped, by.the once all-believing,, but now 
utterly incredulous, sceptic, sneering, proof- 
exacting little girl who despised Dora and 
began mathematics, amusing herself in her 
gayest moments with a page or two of the sta¬ 
tistics of crime or com i 1 hated the man. He 
did not look like a person of eighteen hun¬ 
dred and fifty-six, but a skeleton of some dread¬ 
ful and extinct pre-Adamite animal. Yastity 
of jaw, breadth of countenance, boniness of 
structure—who could he be but the resusci¬ 
tated body (and possibly mind too) of one of 
the antediluvian monsters on that melaucholy 
island in the Crystal Palace garden,—the 
iguauodon, or mastodon ; or, more likely still, 
the megatherium, of whi<h, I believe, the 
name means in English the great beast ? He 
was undoubtedly an English, or ratlier Scot¬ 
tish megatherinm, and committed such de- 
vastatkms in the forests of history .and 
romouce, that^ if long continued,-not a green 
leaf would be left Was there inde^ no 
St Pierre and the self-saorifieing six, as 
hbimurabln in my eyes as the. three hundred 
Fabii (who never existed) or Codraa of Athens 
(vrho«lso is a mere imposition). 

“ I bigyer par-r-don,’lie b^fiii; and before 
the flop-of his closing jaws it was .clear that 
thai^ty story bf .that Calais sorremler was 
an inventi^B of affos daysfor he pulled out 
—other pei^le wouldi . have put a hand in 
their pocket for. titik purpoi^ .and laid a 
volume on the table, but .he merely opened a 
drawer in Iris- inexhaiustible memmy, and 
pulled out—a work writiteh.by>an eye-witness^ 
in which from hour to hcun thaeoarse of the 
siege is. detailed, and mention made of 
what, to a citizen) weald have been the most 
interestiiBg pxtt ea tlm atoiry,—no summening 
of the tpl^itants,—no prooeesum with ropes 
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about th«r neckfl,>-no 
•7^0 eloquence of the Queeaju 
, however, I give up. In t6 p«K 

' m; unbelief in anvtl^-: 
object to be Ba|CriSoe 4 »,bij^'«ajit«i^ 
incuient in the midst o£ pnoB^^ii^i4^^ 
with, which, we. havenoiniiig to :«^t 

at'insredulify is not veiR}^ difihttdi’ 
pared td take a sponge, and pas8'it!.<uv!!nt All 
history, anecdote,traduioniiadl^lie^ prisons 
to Qeome tJie Third. But, feBdw^; in 

mere r^hmce on his powers <». decd^ 'l^Rs 
to intet^^li^iwitb my mo<]brn fidth, »ad 'vHth 
one flop, of Ids teeth ennihilAt^ the most 
rec^t records as if they,w«ra>^moth-'eat0a 
with the rottei)nfia8>dri^ O^rusades, the thing 
becomes serious. Xet Cleon, we ciw, be a 
much-abas«d individnal, and instead of the 
notorious demagt^ue we thought bim,. let 
him be a high-principled whig: let bloody 
Mary be beautined into the penect ensampls 
of a lofty-minded, tender-hearted woman and 
justice-loving queen: let Henry the Eighth 
be the moat patient of martyrs, and the most 
immaculate character of recent times; let 
Jefh-eyshimself be thelmpersonation of equity 
and of the righteous flrmnesa which gives the 
sword of justice all ha value ; but spare us 
the dome of Si Paurs 1 the roof of West¬ 
minster Abbey! Alter as much as you like, 
but don’t obUtmcate altogether! Make Shake¬ 
speare oat an illiterate ass if you please, but 
don’t deny that such a man really lived! 
Tell us the Pyramids are round, hut don’t 
destroy them utterly! Tet that is what the 
inexorable M'Bitchiehas done; not with re¬ 
gard to Shakespeare and Jeffreys, or the Pyra¬ 
mids ; but about several things much more 
valuable to me than the English Justice or the 
Egyptian Cheops. 

For instance;—One night I said, but almost 
in a whisper (1 am so sumiuedl seldom speak 
above my breath), that politics (it is thought 
quite a novel expression) were as irresistible 
as the vortex of the Maelstrom and when 
I looked at the face of our guest (he had 
swallowed his ninth cup of tea, and walked 
into a heaped-up plate , of muffins till not a 
single one was left) I sincerely wished I was 
at that moment whirling round and round in 
the outer drdeB,, gradually drawing nearer 
and nearer to the centml pool, in company 
with a few howling hears and distracted ho^to 
performing the same dreadful revolution; 
for, the mouth was, opened, and from it. pro- 
, ceeded the word of fate, 

“ 1 big yer par.i^r-don, &^!8.ho ^noh thing 

as the Ma^ist^m.” 

^ Come, come, I thought, this. f^lbw, will 
deny the exiafc^oe (^'myffiothep.in 4 afW:next. 
I’ll stand it Ad longw ; wherefore said, 
“ Mr. M'Hteliie; Itlwk you go .a little too far. 
The Maelst)KWis in-‘ eve^ geogcaphy«book. 
and every aehoo£>bdy*<M’’ . 

“ I big paPtjtMldn. . Every schdol-boy .U a 
perfit idyitt who beU^es in any such tMng.” 

And he condesoendM to proof, Fjpem. the 


same r^rtory whm^ he kept his ' 

about Calais, he Inrmight forward a oeert^ 
official report, presents tOi|he King of Den* 
ii20il^ by a commission of scientific and naval 
who bad been sent to vm-ify the size and 
i of the greatest whirlpool in the world, 

; It wapdated two or three years ago. It was 
;yeigS'el^,,veJ!y coholnsive ; and signed with 
all their names. They had, searched' night 
asadS day In the quarter where the awful 
MhOletrom waa' supposed to ho. Over and 
over,, backward apa forward, sailed the ves¬ 
sel of inquiry. Thera Was no recoil, no eddy, 
no roar; there was nothing bat srnoo^ 
water^ and a gradual tide. The philosophers 
examined divers of the fisbeCTon and skip* 
pers; idl of them had heard of the Mam- 
Strom, and believed in it, and prayed against 
it; but none of them h^ ever, seen it. All 
the coast was traversed, from the mouth of 
the Baltic to the north of Norway. Thera 
. was no MaSlstcom! And the. navigator nuyr 
I guide his bark in peace; the swimpung beam 
may dread no suction; the.h]:adr^eht whale 
I may spout through its nose in s^i^; the 
I stately ship may fear no irreeostible.twist and 
twirl, and majr lazily float with flnr wind, 
and tide across' the dreaded spot.. It is for 
ever extingaishud, abolished, and done out of 
existence by act of the Danish parliament. 
The jubilant lips closed with a bang, and 
all my simile was overthrown! 

But^ the next effort oftbisexterminator of ao- 
knowledged tooths, was more interesting even 
than his expungement of the nortliem, Sylla 
and Charytidis; 1 commend the considera¬ 
tion of it to the erudite inquirers of the Notes 
and Queries. He was damming up for ever tha 
sources of the Nile, when I took courage to 
make a remark about the explorers of Atrica, 
and named my ffivourite traveller Le YailUnt, 
In a moment the drpadful doom.^sa pessed. 

“ I big yer par-r-dcmLe. Yaallant never wrote 
the Mok 1 ” What! were the piiuns of 
Csflraria to be robbed of the picturesque 
accompaniments of waggons and bullock^ 
and the groups of attac^d natives; and the 
pleasantries of Kees the monkey; and the 
beautiful tenderness of the desert flower—the 
fair Narina—-the cmmeoting link between 
the graceful, savagery of a naturally gentle 
nature, and the culture and elegance of 
European maidenhood 1 All, all my pretty 
ones, at on* fell BW<mp 1 But so it was; and 
here was his story• 

A gentleman, whose name he gave, and 
whose character for truthfulness and. 
honour would guarantee whatever he said 
as having occurred to himself, was ^gaged 
in a great .ooipmercial speculation in Baris 
shortly i^erathe peace of eighfe^ hun¬ 
dred and fiftoem This busi^|ii^A||Ci)UgMhito 
often into contact with tl^'^mmpers .of the 
French government,.at and with 

many of the men dt'f|jris|&||j^'. literature. 
Among these, the perslil,;‘%m whom he 
became most., mtimate was the celebrated 
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John Anthony ChaptaJ, the great natural' Jnetiona to tbs Vadoua editions of the travels, 
historian, chriniat> and aUtesmau. Like our Kobody aver Otv him. The ingenuity with 
own Sir Humphry Davy, this man was only which a local habitation and a name are given 
not the first poet of his country, because he to this purely iinaginar:Hndividttal is worthy 
chose to be her first utilitarian philosopher. ofDe loe or Gulliver. He is born,not in any 
He lived, in fact, in two worlds: one consist' town or district of iVance where a baptiemal 
ing of the most plain matters of fact, and the register might be appealed to, but aib Parui^ 
other ideal and imaginative,—an Atlantis maribo in Dutch Guyana; there he devot«» 
or Utopia, which he peopled with kings himself to study and the exploration of wood 
and personages of his own creation. One and fell. In seventeen hundred and sixty- 
day, when the firiends were communicative three he comes with his parents to fiance, 
and confidential, the vanitjr of literature but not to Paris or any traceable position, 
ovoi threw the barriers by which the states- but to the wild parts of Lorraine end the 
man, peer of France, and former minister for Vosges. Here he shuns society, and gives 
trade and manufacture, had entrenched his lumself up entirely to the chace. Ho comes 
dignity, and he said, “With this hand I by chance to the capital in seven tsen hundred 
wrote Le Vaillant’s travels; I invented all and seventy-seven, and sees the royal cabinetof 
his adventures. In some portions of the natural history; and the fire, long dormant, 
story I was assisted by a friend; but, in breaks forth. He will travel into the native 
ihbt and substance, 1 am Le VaUlant, land of those strange and captivating animals, 
the slaughterer of the giraffe, and lover oi and see them in their natural freedom; and 
Narina.” The story of the modern Frank- at a time when England and France are at war, 
enstein was antedated in the person of M. when no record of uis voyage could be possible 
ChaptaL The monster he created, over- in the log-books of either country, he embarks 
whelmed him. Le Yaillant became a real in a Dutch vessel at the Texel, and reaches 
existence, and the veritable Simon Pure sank the Cape in safety ; but^ the ship which 
rapidly into oblivion. Many mistakes he brought him is sunk, burnt, or otherwise 
confessed to. He aoknowleged the impossl- destroyed by an English fleet; and alone out 
bility of the existence of Marina. lie was of idl the crew—^sole visitor—^with no one to 
ludicrously inexact in hJs description of the prove his identity or deny his statements, be- 
motious of the cameleopard All succeeding hold Le Vaillant, penniless, shirtless, bookless, 
travellers had tried in vain to find evidence at full liberty to invent as many adventures 
of bis career; but, with the sole exception of as he likea There is no one to say him nay. 
one who discovered an old woman who said He is the Eobinson Crusoe of the desert, and 
she remembered him living in her kraal, finds his man Friday in Clans, his tame goat 
there was no trace of his ever having been in Keea, and transcends all the imaginings of 
in Africa. Lichtenstein, a German explorei, the mariner of York in the creation of the 
began to smell a rat in eighteen hundred matchless Narina. Looking at the book with 
and nine, and has the following remark- this light thrown upon it, it is an admirable 
able passage: “When Le Vaillant as- naturiu history romance. Ho comes home, 
Berts that ne hss seen the giraffe trot, he but srill his impersonation is sustained. He 
spares me any further trouble in proving hves—the world forgetting, by the world for- 
that this animal never presented itself tdive got—at La Hone, near Sezanne. Is there a 
before him." tomb there to his memory 1 Did he leave a 

Then, who does not remember the ferorioUB will? Is he in no old list of citizens ? Two- 
eolonies of the Houswanas : their courage, and thirty years are not so long a time as to 
their size, and the influence they exercised have expunged the memoiw of so distinguished 
ov«r all the aurroundiug ^bra t Who an author. Many must be alive Who knew 
were these tremendous warriors, these as- him, who spoke to him about his books, 
segayed Homans, founding a long-^during people of sixty were eight-and-twenty when 
dominion by self-conbrol and stoic perse- he died. Did Thiers know him t or Guizot T 
verance? They were our friends of the Egyp- or Michelet? or Lamartine? “Deed, bo," 
tian Hall, London, riie base Bosjesmen or concludes Mr. M'Hitchie; “andthe reason’s 
BushmeiV'-the lowest type of human nature very plain, the man never existed, body or 
—^bot recommended to Ohaptal by the vague soul; and was naething but tiie idolon or 
uncertainty of the ;name which waa current external image o’ Maister ChaptaL” Where- • 
among the Dutch colonists of the Cape, the onon the flps closed with a clash, and I^e 
wild heroesof the fomt, the Men of the Bush. Vaillant disappeared for ever from the rolls 
Who, then, was Lo VxiUant? He is men- of human kind. 

tioned in the Biographie T^iVerselle, “ was —..—-— 

bondt^ 1^ fif^-thMe, the SOULAGBS COLLECTION, 
and di^d w noaidrea twenty* 

four ; a ^n^rS%|^nnBOdal lain, devoting Oss would like to see Ntbnsienr Jules 
Ms whole tinvS to wo pguiratios of his travels Soulagea One wou}d like to know whether 
and the pubUcSikWl of his esimys on the be wears spectacles; whether his 'hair is 
Natural History of Birds." The whole of this white, or his head bald; in short, what sort 
biograjdiy is taken from the prefimes and intoo -1 of a man he may be, to devote his wealth and 
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his time to the co11cictim( of platee and dUhoiii 
and snndries. He would serrO ita a text 
for a discouiee on art imd treaubree of avt, 
as developed at the present day* Op^ man 
! of taste tell ns that art is not confined to 
I picturea and settlpture, in the limited degree 
understood a generation or so ago; that a 
goblet, or a onp, or a key, which has received 
an impress from the mind of an artist as 
well as from the tools of an artisan, is an 
art-treasure, to be paid for highly, preserved 
oarefuUv, and studied reverently; and that a 
•national Collection is as much enriched by 
such objects as by the bones of indescribable 
animals—even were they men ** whose heads 
do grow beneath their altoulders.*’ Three or | 
four assemblages of miscellaneous treasures 
of art (apparently made inestimable by being; 
called art ireasni'es; but it is tbe fashion in | 
these things to be German and princely)! 
have been displayed in Jjondou within a few 
years past, dueily at the rooms of the Society 
of Arts and at Marlborough House. Three 
or four sales by auction mve revealed the 
astounding prices such articles will command; 
and iinmerous purchases have been made by 
the Government, with national money, for tlie 
I avowed purpose of demonstrating the educa¬ 
tional value of old-fashioned procmetions that 
exhibit any indications of mind or taste. 
This art-movement, therefore, is a fact, and 
most be met as such, whether the &ct be 
gi eat or small. No better proof of earnest-j 
ness can be adduced, than is ailbrded by the. 
circumstances under which tiie Soulages Col¬ 
lection has lately been brought under the 
public eye. 

Monsieur Sonlages, it appears, is, or was, a 
IVeiich advocate, practisiug at Toulunse. 
Having a cultivated taste, and the means 
wherewith to gratify it, ho gradually accu¬ 
mulated severm huudred spccimeus of medi- 
»val art, not belonging to any particular 
department, but compriemg articles of use as 
well as of ornament, mostly produced in 
France, Italy, the Low Countries, and Ger¬ 
many, and mostly ranging in date from tlie 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. The 
years from eighteen hundred and thii'ty to 
eighteen hundrad and forty were those duriug 
wliioh_ the collection was chiefly made. 
Avoiding the larger productions in painting 
and sculpture which furnish tbe usu^ 
examples of High Art, he directed his atten¬ 
tion rather to decorative objects of utility, 
and ths minor productions of graat artists. 
He repeatedly traversed Italy witn this object 
in view, and made most of his porohases in 
4hat country. At that period-Hlay, about 
twenty years ago~collector8 ■were not so 
eager tor smlh articles as they now are, and 
Monsieur Soulftges had propurtionably greater 
facilities for mtu;ing purcliases, both in num¬ 
ber aud in priAe. As the old pots and plates 
and glasses cailnot be increased in number, 
excejit, by fraudulent iniilation, the price 
rises tfter every such ooUecliou is made. 


because there is a lessewng of the stock 
rediaining in the market. It is, for in¬ 
stance, positively asserted- that fine Italian 
Majolica ware —a particular kind of old 
painted earthenware—would, at the present 
time, command twenty times the price it 
could have been bought for, five years ago. 
Should the taste increase, the ■value rany go 
yst higher; for not only are many of the 
specimens withdrawn permanently from the 
market, for deposition in muHcums and 
national colleoUoAs, but the remaining speci¬ 
mens are becoming every year fewer and 
fewer, owing to accidents and natural decay— 
always supposing the sophisticators, the 
mauufiacturei's of raoderu antiques, to have no 
concern in the matter. 

Jbteturning to Monsieur Souli^geB, we find 
that bis collection—^iirst at Paris, and then re¬ 
moved to Toulouse—attracted the attention of 
all connoisseurs,and bccameiilustrated in such 
works asDuSommerarilVi Arts da Moyen Age, 
and Laborde's Notice des £maux du Muwo 
du Louvre. Offers, many and liberal, he had 
for single specimens; but heF refUsed them 
alL Ten years and many thousand pounds 
he had spent in maku^ the collection, and 
a collection it should remain. Finding how 
rapidly the value of such articles rose, he saw 
that he might make a large profit; and, 
whether his original motive had been artistic 
or commoroiai, we can hardly blame him for 
naming a higher and higher purchase price, 
when It became evident how many persons 
were longing to bid. At last, a number of 
Euglish gentlemen, interested in the union 
between art and manufactures, represented 
to the Government that such a collection 
would be a worthy addition to any national 
: museum of the kind at Marlborough House | 
or elsewhere; but the Government, too busy 
at that time with soldiers and ahilto to attend 
to china and bronze, declined. The gentle¬ 
men, not to be baffled, solved the diilicnlty by 
purchasing the collection themselves, at a 
price which, with various additions, amounted 
to the large sum of thirteen thousand pounds. 
Hiis illustiales tbe earnestness adverted to 
in a former paragraph; for, the collection of 
odds and ends, after aU, barely fills three 
moderately sized rooms. Not only did tlio 
committee formed for this purpose, puroli.ase 
the collection at the price named, but they 
subscribed a fund of no less than twenty-tour 
thousand pounds, to place the means ot pay¬ 
ment beyond all doubt. Those who are 
familiar witli the names of our leading manu- 
iacturers, will see how general must be the 
interest with which the collection is r^arded; 
when among the subscribers to the fund are 
included the names of Minton, Napier, Webb, 
Holland, Jackson, Trollope, Graham, Grace, 
ElUingtom Ho la Kue, MorXali^ spiers. Hunt, 
Boskeil, Meclii, ilodget% Salt, and 

others, besides artists StMUioissears in 
various gi-ades. 

Hud this been a mere trading speculation, it j 
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WOtdd bai'dly have medeJ further mei^tiou 
Itere t but the telation between the iK>mmittee 
, EUd ^e GfoverUttieut is a remarkable oue, 
likely to come under public notice in another 
fom^^befoto this sheet is many weeks old. 
Indeed, as John Bull is a party very nearly 
concerned, the mure he knows about it the 
bettor. The committee was formed about 
the end of July, omhtceu hundred and 
filty-six; the subscribers, about eighty in 
number, appointed thfep of their body, 
managers, to make the purchase, and to 
oolleuL pro ratfi^ irom the subscribors money 
enough for that purpose; the managers are 
empowered to deposit and exhibit the collec¬ 
tion where they may deem best; and the 
Qovernmeut, duiing such time of exhibition, 
ia to be at liberty to purchase the collection, 
such price os will defray oU expenses, but 
without leaving any profit to the subscribers. 
This latter Clause takes the matter out of the 
oategory of mere trading specolatious. If the 
Qovornment, however, reluse to be smitten 
with the ehums of these articles of virtfi, 
and remain obdurate until the middle of the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-eiuht, the 
manaj^ers are in that case empoweied to sell 
the coUeotion by auction or otherwise, for the 
benefit of the subscribers. If, when the col¬ 
lection is sold, and tlie day for winding op 
s^irs arrives, the onterpiise results m a loss, 
the amount of this loss is to be borne pro 
rat& by tho subscribers; but, if any profit 
accrue^ it is not to pass into the pluses of the 
sabseribers; the managers lieing authorised 
to apply the surplus in furtherance of some 
ol;yect or objects connected uith art. Thus, 
the spirit that pervades the undertaking is 
throughout artistic, not trading; generous, 
notselhriu The inanawit»~*Mr.M.ujoribankB, 
Mr. Prielli, and Mr. Henry Cole—negotiated 
with M. S^lag^ purchased the coUectiou, 
paid for it, and brought it to this country. 

We are queer people in all tJiat concerns 
national oollections. Where to put trea¬ 
sures of art, we know not. How or where 
to build new struotures to contain them, we 
dlsouss, but decide not. If a donor present 
us with valuable pictures, We stow them in 
vaults and passage and dark rooms, lacking 
better accommodation. Core Hom^ and 
Marlborough House, and Burlin^n Hoidie, 
and Kensington Bahtce, and tho National 
'Gfdlery, and the Britirii Museum, and the 
Jermyn Street Museum-'-aU are in bewilder¬ 
ment ; all elaim to be museums of Art in one 
form or Other, and yet all are iu a doubtful, 
changing, diriocatw State. Thus it arise 
that, when the SoulftMe collection was placed i 
temporarily at the' w^WMdPf the Govern-] 
meiit, nothhig eeUM be done with it, except 


never adapted orsntanded for anything of tho 
kind, are now crowded the Soulages cullec- 
tiou, the Bernal collection, and the Yernou 
eoUetltton, oud the Turner collection; and 
the pnbUo are mvlted to solve the optical 
problem of Bering them, if they eon. 


finding none, they toi^ bromns and swept: 
out three uncomfortable rooms at Marlbo-i 
•fough House. Theie, iu a disaml building I 


Soulages couection at tlie disposal of the 
Government, for tempoiury exhibition, and 
with no other purpose than that of advancing 
instruction in Art, uivite the public to pass 
its own judgment, and to affonl tita Govern¬ 
ment sound evidence for its guidauca. They 
say; "It will prolmbly rest iu great measure 
with the public to decide whether or not the 
Soukges collection shall become the property 
of the nation.” 

The public^ then—not only the connoisseurs 
and virtuosi, but Siromonds, Clutterbuck, 
Jones, ourselves, and the rest—must becpiue 
critics of this QoUcetion. It will probably 
appear to Simmonds and his plain com- 
iwuious, that the collection is more ciu’ious 
th.in beantifuL Watch the visitors, aud 
listen to their comments. You will find 
%hat the raptures come from tho connois¬ 
seurs. Simmonds, wililug to leara, but not 
yet initiated, looks at the MajuUca ser¬ 
vice, and wonders how it happens that a 
plate or a dish is worth twenty or fifty 
guineas. Here ia a large plateau, bordered 
with a pattern of cherubs' heads, eagles' 
heads, and serpents, all very bright, and upon 
a very bright ground. Here ia a still huger 
plateau, with a saint, two dogs, serpents, 
amorim or little lovts, an eel; and there are 
fine female busts. Here is a fiuttiora or fruit- 
plate, with a representation of the Gathering 
of the Manna, in which the manna and the 

E ttherers are very showy indeed. Here is a 
rge phite, whereon are depicted coronets, 
dragons, interlaced seti>ents, masks, sphinxes, 
mihtary aud musical trophies, glands and 
cartouches, all intensely red and yellow and 
blue, Simmonds finds this to be considered 
a most precious spenimeu, aud he marvels. 
Eel'S is another plate, with Minerva and the 
Muses; the Muses very plump damsels, and 
Minerva with blue stowing^ proper enough 
in a learned lady, a goddess of wisdom, but 
pictorially eomiem nevertheless. In short, 
Simmonds observes that the Colours are bril¬ 
liant^ the luetro dazzling, bti)t the drawing 
often defective, and the pentpeotive set at 
nought. Ho may not be so irreverent as 
compare those Mriolica pictures with the 
penny coloured prints he bought as a boy 
from the theatrical print-taller, but Still tiie 
estimated value startles him. 

The truth is. sttrii artictes aye valued by 
the irirtuosi principally for their fonn, and 
fur the technical skUl with which colour has 
been combined in the mantlfeicture. Majolica, 
or ilaflkelle, or Faenaa were W&s the m$disevM 
Italian pottery, made by potters oontomporary 
with tho great Italian painters. The decora¬ 
tive pottery introduced by the Arabs into 
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tbaa for tlie rich <1e8ignB and adorn¬ 
ments of the handles. All tbeso apparently 
trifling speoimeua are wortliy of study by our 
workers m metat 

In woodwork, too, the productions of two 
or three centuries ago wSie full of ingenuity 
and skill. We never now see made such cabi¬ 
nets, coifeiH, and tables as were then produced. 
Our workmen could manuiaoture them, 
pel haps, so fkr as cutting and joining and 
polishing are concerned, but the fistic 
meaning of the whole is less studied, and 
there are few fbrnitare-makers who tieat 
the carver as a man of genius and high art. 
It the encouragement were to strengthen, 
the carvers would strengthen also; and it is 
in this way that the study of old furniture is 
now and then nseinl. The honesty of the 
old works is another merit worthy of atten- 
iiop: no veneering, no sliam; if walnut- 
wood It he called, walnut-wood it is, solid 
and strong. There are many striking ex¬ 
amples of this, nature in the tillages collec¬ 
tion, some grotesque in adornment, some 
graceiul, but all exhibiting a definite design 
or pui^soRe in the adaptation of oinament to 
the primary uses of the articles themselves, 
llie various modes of inlaying or combining 
different kinds of wood, again, were much 
more practised in the past days than the 
ju'cseiik Ihe paiqnctne, marquetrie, mosaic, 
and other varieties of this woik, are often 
full of beauty in the designs, and always 
wrought with conscientious minuteness and 
accuracy. 

The glass specimens in the SOttlages collec¬ 
tion are in many instances exceedingly 
curious: rieh, both in the twisted and ornate 
forms adopted, and in the conibinatlou of 
coloured with colourless materials. They are 
of Venetian origin. Venice, receiving her 
early instruction in this art from the Con- 
stantinopolitan or Eastern empire, astonished 
aU Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries by hmr glass bowls, solvers, bottles, 
and vessels of various kinds ; some with arms 
wd devices iu enamel, some presenting a 
jasper-like appearance, some with threads 
of colour fused on the exteiior of the glass, 
some with imbedded mosaics of enamel, some 
with coloured glass reeds and threaas im¬ 
bedded in the body of the crystal, some 
.with'a frosted texture, some with embossed 
subjects blown hollow from within, some 
with ecc^uisitely minute particles of gold in¬ 
serted in regular patterns in the ciystal. 
iNeaily all these varieties are illustrated by 
8i>ecimeoB in the Soolages collection. As to 
minors or looking-glasses, sheets of smooth 
glass coated ou the himier surface with an 
amalgam of mercury WSd tinfoil, here we 
Ittiily beat the medimvaliets holiovu they had 
nothing to company with the prowuctions of 
the uineteeuth centuty. They did their best 
with metallic xnlrrom, plates of metal po¬ 
lished and kept as free as could be from 
tomish. One such, said, to have belonged to 


Lucrezia Borgia adorns the collection now 
under notice. Th^ mirror is now very dull, 
and its elaborately carved frame is full of little 
Bat^, giiffins, vultures, skeletons, wolves, 
and other unpleasant personages, which almost 
typify the temble Lucrezia. 

A JOUENEV DXTl NOETH. 

1 BKont 10 SBB urn. 

Thbt do, certainly certainly, see a great 
deal of Life at Ecyde’s. There is a convivial 
phrase, called, “keeping it up,” which thq 
Heydians seem perfectly well acquainted 
with, and act upon to a tremendous extent. 
If I come home from a ball very late,—or 
rather very early—say four o’clock in the 
morning, 1 find the jovial men who duell 
at lleyde’s just silting down to ‘ supper, 
and ordei'ing tankards of strong beer 
^they have the genuine Baerisch hero, and 
it costs thirty copecks—a bhiUiug a pint*), 
as a preparative for subsequent sound and 
steady drinking. If I emerge from the family 
vault, to dine, to smoke, to “coffeccate” m)seif 
or to read tiie newspapers, still find 1 the 
Heydians keeping it up with unabated and 
unwearied joviality. All night long too,—at 
least whenever I wake during that season 
when deep sleep a^oufdfall upon men, but 
falleth not, alas, upon mo! — I hear the 
clicking of the baUs iu the billiard-iooin, the 
sliouts of the conqueroi-s,the ‘‘Gleicli, gleuh!’’ 
or“SitchaB8e! sitebasse!”(Coming! coming') 
of the waitera In the moniiiig, going into 
the caf6 to breakfast I find tlie brothers 
Baimabay with pale faces and eucriiusoued 
eyelids, tolling dreadful tales of long keeping 
it up ; and as for Zacharai, he has kept it up, 
1 imagine, so long that he is now ke]*t down 
—in bed—and does not appear at all. Eindmg 
this widely spread detenuiiiaboii to keep 
things up; and being rather tired of loneli¬ 
ness and keeping my room—or vault—it 
occurs to me to keep it up too; so 1 go into 
the public world of Heyde’s, and see what it 
is made of. 

In that rapid, scurrying journey I took 
when thetwolschvostcluks brought me hero, 
I spoke of ihe spacious apartments I had 
traversed. In these the Heydians keep it 
up, by ni^ht and by day, and in this wise. 

There a the Buffet or cafiS^ call it what 

--- -.JU—-— 

* Tbeni is a very excellent beer (Fits) brewed at 
Moscow, which Is (being Russian) of coluse abandoned to 
the 1110U31I.8 Nous auties are veiy ibud of Dublin bottled 
stout At iiominigus’s rate, on tbo NevskoS, feoluig one 
ulgbt atbiiet tor beer, 1 salted ibr and cbtaiued a pint 
buttle of the blown and flrotby beventge that had made 
the name oi Ouinuoss fitumus all over the wutld. Via 
this aamo pint buttle ol beerl was charged the emxll sum 
oi one rouMo—thiee and twopeuee. An khglish gentle¬ 
man, long resident in Busaia, Sndlatimiitely ^nversont 
with thm^ Muscovite, has stnee told mo that 1 hod betn 
nmndlod, and that I ought net to have been mulotcd 
u> ittoie tban half a rouble. Howevei, I know that t 
paid it; and the consciouaiiess of having been tlioahd 
oulut titty copecks did not givS mO much inoic sttla- 
tectinn tlian, 1 imnems, the wOithy justice bhnllow 
captneuced when bir .fulin Faletafi was good LBough to 
infoiiu him that he owed him a thousand poondl. 
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you will—the Bar 1 call it, It is not unlike 
a railway refreshment-room; for, traversiM it 
lonmiudinally, Uiere is a bar or counter, laden 
with comchtiblea No soup, no swaitling waj^r 
discoloured and miscalled tea,.no pork pies 
or sa usage i-olls, however, here recal memories 
of Wolvei'ton and Swindon. The counter 
Bloies nt Heyde’s consist of that by me ab- 
hoiicd, by others adored, condiment, caviare; 
caviare sihiple, in little yellow hoo{«d kegs : 
caviare spread on bread and butter: caviare 
artfullv introduced between layers of jiastry. 
Then there are all the dried, and smoked, 
and pickled fishes, on little crusts of bread, 
like wliat we call tops and bottoms; ^1 the 
condiments in the way of spiced and mariumied 
meats, Idghly peppered sausages, and Eussiau 
sulst lutes tor our brawn and collared viands j 
of which 1 have already spoken, as being 
puicliasuable in the refreshment-room of the 
Cronstadt pyroscaphe. There are crabs, too, 
and craw-fish, and some mysterious molluscs 
floating in an oleaginous pickle, and which, 
shell ior shell, and saucer for saucer, bear a 
cuiious family likeness to those immoi-tal 
wnni.KS that, displayed on stalls, supported 
by kidney-puddiugs aud hot eel-soup, were 
once the greatest glories of the pillars of 
Clemeut’s Inii. 

Now, all these condiments are simply in¬ 
centives to appetite. You, who have travelled 
in Denm:u-k und Sweden, know that in pri¬ 
vate as well as public houses, such buffets or 
counters are set out, and that dinner is in¬ 
variably pre&ced by a mouthiul of caviare or 
salted fish, aud a dram of raw spirits. We 
have but a very faint reflex of this epi- 
gostrium-spuiriug custom in Western Europe; 
•—m Prance, in the oysters and chablis (or 
Sauterne) by which a dinner bieu montd is 
preceded; in England, in the glass of sherry 
aud bitters, in which gastronomes will some¬ 
times indulge before dinner. In Euasia, 
dmm-di inking and condiment-eating pre- 
pai-atory to tiie prandial meal are customs 
very widely disbemiuated. In every restaurant 
you find such a counter—in every wealthy 
merchant’s house, lu old Eussiau families 
too—noble families, I mean,—there are the 
buffet, the caviare, and tilie drams; it is only 
among the tip-top specimens of nous autres— 
the gi eat counts and princes, in whose magni¬ 
ficent saloohs you forget (for a moment) uiat 
you are among savages, and believe yourself 
to be in the Faubourg St. Qermain, that you 
find a disdain of this homeljr, Sclavonic, 
tippling custom. The dram and fish buffet is 
abolished, the dinner is served according to 
the mpst approved models set forth by Ude 
and Oardshe; but even under these cii^m- 
Btances a slight innovation upon the Median 
and Fevsian discipline of a Parisian cuisine 
takes place. The apparently exiled drams 
and condiments are handed round to the 
guests by stealthy lacqueys. This is a mean, 
iurtivs, underhanded way, I take it, of 
drinking one’s “morning,” or rather “evening.” 


We can excuse him who takes his groa 
honestly, manfully, 0 }ieuly; but what shall 
wo say of the sutreptitioua toper who creeps 
home to bed, hides the gin bottlo uuder the 
pillow, and gets up to drink drams while 
honest men are sound asleep. lu the United 
States of America, X have heard that picklod 
oysters and small cubes of salted cod are 
equently to be met with on the marble bars 
of the palatial hotels; but 1 am given to 
understand, that they are regarded less as 
incentives to eating, wan as piovocatives to 
drinking. It is well known that it is impos¬ 
sible for our Transatlantic cousins to annex the 
Universe, lig the market for the miilenuiiun, 

I and chaw up, wliip, aud burst up creation 
generally, witiiout agiven number of “diinks” 
(some authoi ities say fifty, some seventy-five) 
per d.em. It happens sometimes that the 
Democratic stomach grows flailed,theLocofoco 
digestive organs shaky, the Hard Shell nerves 
in an nnsatistactury condition. It is then 
that the pickled oysters and salted cod whets 
come into requisition. I wondei^ that some 
of the enterprising aides-de-camp to Bacchus 
—the ginshop, and tavern keepers of London 
—do not take a leaf from the Eusso-American 
book! Dried sprats might cause the “ superior 
cream gin ” to go off gaily, aud little slabs of 
kippered-salmon might causo an impieuse aug¬ 
mentation in the demand for the “ Gatherings 
of Long John,” or the “Eeal Glenlivat,’’ or the 
“Genuine L, L.” As it is, broiled bones, 
cayeuned kidneys, aud devilled biscuits, are 
luxuries confined to the rich. Why should 
the middle and lower classes be deprived of 
the same facilities for the descent of that 
Averuus which leads to the devil, as are 
enjoyed by their more fortunate brethren! 

At), in a “ Journey Due North,” it is com¬ 
petent for me, I hope, to notice the pecu¬ 
liarities of the countries one may traverse 
before reaching the Ultima Thule, 1 may 
mention that, in the taverns and beer-houses 
of Belgium and Holland, although no condi¬ 
ments are sold at the bar, women and boys 
are continually circulating round the tables 
with baskets, in whicli ai'o hard-boiled eggs, 
craw-fieb, and sometimes periwinkles, which 
they offer for sale to the Iraer-driukcis. 

Although Hyde’s is a German hotel, and 
the younger jiaroabay lelis me that he is % 
Lutheran, there is in the buffet the ordinary 
inevitable Joss, or Saint’s Image. He is a Very 
seedy Baiut, very tarnished aud snioke-black- 
eued, and ^y have hung him up very high* 
indeed, in one corner. He is so little tbou^t. 
of, that Hoyde’s is the only public room I yet 
know in Petersburg, in which the guests ait, 
habitually, with their hats on. Nowhere else, 
in shop, Javka, Au^liski or Euski Magozin, 
would such a thing be tifierated. The h.at 
goes off as soon as one gCMe into any place 
sauctified by the jireseiifleof t^e Joss. When 
I go to buy a pair of gloVoB, or a book, or a 
quire of paper, I take off my hat reverentially; 
ior is not Saint Nicholas, or Saint Waldomar, 
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glowiprins at me from among bales of gwds or 
caisiboara bo^Les, bluabing with ibe brightesl 
paint, and inking with all his jewels, real or 
aham! The shopkeeper I know exp<^ta it. 
I hope he appreciates the respect which I, a 
heretic anti pig, pay to his liarnileas sapei'- 
stitums. The doss at Heyde’s ia hung there, 
not because Il^de or any of its foregathering 
belong to the Greek Church, but because the 
place JS ficquented indifferently by Geniinns 
and Jluseinns, and tbe latter might take 
offence at the alwence of the religious symbol. 
The same deference to tb e dominant party may 
be observed in numliers of tbe shops kept by 
foreigners in St. Pctei-sburg. Perfhmers 
from Tiyous, Tailors irom Vienna, Linen- 
drapers from liOndon, Milliners from Paris, 
Statnette-sellers from Milan, bow and are 
eilstWi in the presence of the stick. In the 
fa<dllOnnble modistes on tiie NevskoX and iu 
the Balschoi Morskaia it is 1^ no means 
nneommon to see a really magnlncent Saint’s 
Image, blaising with gilding and tinsel, and 
euslmned in costly 1^. There is nothing 
like burning a caudle to St. Kiohohus-~old St. 
Niehulae, I mean. 

Mentioning what 1 tnipposed in my first 
crude notions of finssian manners to be a 
custom generally prevalent iu Pussio, tliat of 
taking off the hat, and remaining nncovered, 
while in aiiy room or shop in which there 
was a Saint’s image, I have now, however, to 
confess thatbefoie i left Russia my ideas on 
tbe subject underwent a considerable change. 
T had a neat deal of shopping to get through 
before iMving St. Petersburg, principally 
with a view to the pnrehase of ennusities for 
anxious iriends at home ; and as foreignei’s 
always have about three times more to pay 
for wbat they purchase than Rnssums have, 
I always took cate to secure the services of 
a RsssUm acquaintance, to whom 1 confided 
my pocket-book and sho]>piug commissions. 
It WHS a source of much cnu&Uiig 10 me to 
see my MuaSovite agent beat down, higgle, 
haggle, and barter, with some merchant in 
the Oostinnoi-dvor,—eay for a writing case, 
an embruidered sash, or a model samovar, of 
which 1 wished to become the possessor, snd 
when he had ultimately come to tertns and 
secured tlie article at perhaps a tenth of the 
price erigixmllj demanded for H, to watch 
the lage of the merchant when my Russian 
friend langhiugly infonacd him that the sash 
or the portmanteau was fi»r an A.BgliskL I 
noticed in these shopping exearsiotu that my 
Rnsrian acquaintances, whether they were 
wearers of me cloak, Of the Trihiaovnik, or 
the gruy capote of tbe gaardamaHt never re¬ 
moved their sa^ whm they entered a shop, 
however ptommenWhie salmriy iwhfif® Jnight 
be. I asked one pfilaoua antres one day, as 
gently and discmit^ as 1 could, wby he de- 
mrUd fiom what t hadoonoeived to be an 
naviolable custom t "Parbleu!” ho answered, 
'i f who is to tell us to uncover ouieelves ? The 
HOsMisadar t Bon t but the Tchomir]Narod<—the 
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block people~4he fellOwS who sell soap and 
leather. AUons done! ” This centlomau 
was right in his generation. Who indeed, in 
a country where wn are everything, is to bid 
US to be uncovered i Panoy a lizard telliug 
a crocodile that he opened his mouth too 
wide. 

Touching upon bats — though still at 
Heyde's; t thiuk this is not the worst of 
places to observe that the Russians are the 
greatest hat-liflers iu the world. TiflSrf need 
build their bats, as they do, of a spMdies of 
brown paper covered with a silk or beaver 
nap; for wei-e the brims of any hard material, 
they would inevitably be worn out after one 
day’s course of salutations. Everybody takes 
off his hat, cap, helmet, or shako, to every¬ 
body. The Emperor taikes his off, to begin 
with, when he bids his hundred thousand 
“ children ” good morning at a review. The 
humblest moujik, meotiug another as humble 
as he, takes off his hat and bows low. If 
very drunk, ho not only takes off his hat and 
bows lower, but positively refuses to be 
covered till the interview be terminated, and 
continues bowing and bowing like the Chinese 
Tombolas we used to see on mantel-pieces. 
The hat, indeed, is much more ofi the head 
tlian on. 

And what manner of men are the mid¬ 
day and the midnight, and not going 
home till momina revellers, *at Heyde’s ? 
There are portly German merchants irom 
Lripsic and Stettin, come to buy or see; there 
are keen, dressy, dandifieii Hamburgers—no 
thumb-ringed, slow-going, sauerkraut-eating 
Germans these—but men who combine busi¬ 
ness with pleasure, and, speculating fevenahly 
in com and hides and tallow all day, drink 
and smoke and dance and play dominoes and 
billiards, and otherwise dissipate themselves, 
all night. What lives ! Wondrous travellers 
are these Hamburgh men. They know all 
the best hotels and best tables d’liOte all 
over the continent. They talk familiarly 
of Glasgow and Dublin, Wolverhampton and 
Cheltenham. Their Paris they know by 
heart; and there is anotiier country they 
are strangely acquainted with—Italy, not 
artistic Italy, musical Italy, religious Italy, 
but commercial Italy. One Hamburger 
tells me about Venice. He touches not 
on St Mark's Square, tbe Bridw of Sighs, or 
ilie Buesntaur. Ho confines his fravellmg 
reminiscences to the oustoin-house regula¬ 
tions, and ike navigation dues exacted by 
the Lombardo-Venetion government He 
has had'vmitures to Leghorn, and has done a 
pretty stroke of business at Haples, ami has 
an agent at Palermo. I would call him a 
Goth, but that it is murii better to call him a 
Hamburger. Then there are German ship- 
brokers, German sharebrokSnr, and a few of 
the wealthier German tradesmen of St 
Petersburg, who comb here to c|uaff their 
nightly bumpers, and pli^ them nightly 
^a^es at doniinoen The Rasaian element 
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consists of stndents from tlie U^irexsitfof 
St. Petersburg, und pu|»ls froxia tub d« 
Droit (equivulent to our li'if 

students); and these alumni veal* CH?ekdd |^i»; 
audawm-ds. Some of these days 1 am (»r* 
tain the Eussian govemment in its rage foe 
making eveiything military will insiat.upon 
the clergy wearing cocked hftt)> and.swbrds i 
we shall haye the A^bishop of Novgorod 
iu a shekb}. and the patriarea. Nikon io a 
cockedj^liffik I’inally, there are a few.Ewian 
•officeySjli^islt not guardsmen. Hfeyde’s is not 
ariatoebatic enough for tihemj and the,Bus- 
sian officers cd the line, thougE aU noHe, ex 
officio, are as poor as dob: 

It is among these motley people that Z 
begin to see life, and smoke paper cigars, and 
play billiards <badly,) and talk indifferent 
jTrench and worsfe German, and a few words 
■ of Eussian, at which ray acquaintances 
langh. For, I have made acquaintances 
already, though no friends. 

An acquaintance with whom I have already 
adjourned once or twice to the condiment 
counter, and whom 1 am now even attempting 
to initiate into the mysteries of the recondite 
game of criblxage (our cribbage board is a 
sheet of paper m which we stick pins), is a 
gentleman whose name, inasmuch as he 
holds, I presume, to this day, an official 
appointment under the imperiaL govern¬ 
ment, I will veil with the classical pseudonym 
of Cato the Censor. Cato is a gross fat 
man, au amalgam of puddings, a mountain 
of flesh; when I meet him abroad, as I 
do sometimes, having twenty-five copecks 
worth of drosehky, I pity the Ischvostcldk, 
and the horse, and the drosehky ‘ springs, 
(had they sense to be pitiable) and (pro¬ 
spectively) Cato the Censor hims«lf< were he 
to fall off that ominously oscillatii^ vehicle. 
For, who could pick him up again—a shat¬ 
tered fat man t A ci’aue mi^t dp it, or 
Archimedes’ lever, or a pair of dockyard 
shears, but not moi'tal Boutotsnik or Police- 
soldier. When Cato laughs hin fat sides, 
wag; when he sits on one of Heyde’s chairs 
I tremble for that chair; when he walks 
on Heyde’s floor, the boai'ds .creak vrith 
the agony of tljfe oppression nf fat; and 
1 expect every moment to see Cato sink 
through to th^'basemmit as throngh a trap 
door. . " , 

Cato the Censor is. a, Tchmoymk, and 
wears -a civilian’s uniform, (thajj, a^ms a 
par.adox, bn); It ia.iiot one in a lah4 where 
everybody wears a uniform), fo ^it daih gr^n 
with doiiblb eagle buttons gilt. iWhen abroad 
be wears a long- cloak with a pa^ and a cap 
.with a green band,a^.aoarious whiteand blue 
. disc in front, haff button, half eoekade, bui. 
wholly Chinese;:, 1 believe it to be competent 
for the Tohlnpvniks to wpar, if they choose, 
a tunic; bntJCato/with the usual fatuity of 
fat meu, .,weay'a tail emit with the slimmest 
and soanlae^ w fihe shortest of sleeves 
and the lijpilesfc. of jjmists. Fat men, pro- 


perly, should wear togas; and yet you find' 
them almost always inveterately addicted to 
zephyr Jackets has around sleek bullet 
head, very small feet in the tightest of patent 
Ipatiw boots—so small that they continually 
distvu^ my notions of the centre of gravity, 
and hliafee me fear that, Cato’s balance not 
being right, be must needs topple over—and 
very mrge, lat, soft beefy hands, whose prin¬ 
cipal use and emp^ment we shall prekeuily 
discover. • ■' - 

For, why Cato the Censor ? Thus much : 
that this fat Eussian is one .of the employ^ 
in the Imperial “ Bureau de Censure,” (I do 
not know, and it- would be no use tmling 
you, its Eussian name), and. it is his duty 
to read through, every morning, eveiy line 
of every foreign newspaper timbnow lies oh 
Heyde’s table, and to blot out every subver¬ 
sive article, every demooratle paragraph, 
every liberal word, every comma or semi¬ 
colon displeasing to the. antoomtioi rdgime 
of the Czar of Stickland; Far instance, 
Heyde’s takes in the Elnstrated.'. DbUdon 
News, the Illustrated Times (that otiier 
Times, which is not illustrated, is ingoronsiy 
tabooed), the Coustitutionnel, the Journal 
des Ddbats, the Brussels Nord, the German 
Illustiieter Zeitung, and that quaint little Ber- 
linese opuscule the Eladdei^atch. These, 
with a Hanibuig commercial sheet, and 
a grim little cohort of St Petersburg 
gazettes and journals, vdiich, for the poli¬ 
tical news they contain, might just, as well 
bo sheets, of blank paper, are the only in¬ 
tellectual food we are allowed to consume 
at Heyde’s. Cato of course knows all Ian- 
gut^es; and he goes through these papen < 
patieutly and laboriously,, at his own private 
bureau in the censors office. Wbeo the 
journals have been propwly purified; he and 
an under-clerk, a sort of g^omdO bureau, 
bearing the mental food, come, down to 
J^ieyde’s; the undejr-blerk deposits-l^e news¬ 
papers on the reading table, liquors at the 
condiment counter,, and, I am inclmed to 
think, receives, from time to time, some small 
gratuities in the way of copeck^ from Bar- 
nabay. He departs, and Cato the Censor, for¬ 
getting, or at least smking for the time his- 
official oapacity, sinks at once into Cato the 
OQn.vivial^ and keeps it up till the small'" 
hDXt| 9 k,. as golly and ]^8i8teatly as the most 
jovial the Heydianta 

. Foimerly, the censorship of foreign jonrnple , 
was . performed by means of simple excision. 
The pruning knife, or rather the axe, as Mr. 
Puff would say, was employed ; and tto ob- 
jSctioaable passages were rutldes|^cut out; 
the excised' journal presenting in its muti¬ 
lated condition, a lamentsh|lt;'U]^|>earan!ce of 
raggedness, “ windowed,” You 

had to grin through the hh# <|^ueh a news¬ 
paper, and, knowing that Y^v^ere in prison, 
long for ^e freedom outeide and over the 
window. In time, however, c^Sme beneficent 
minister of poUee (tiiemensoEe Ifdla naturally 
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withiu Ilia attribute) discovered tliat the 
bodily catting out of p^rt of a column, ia« 
volv^ not only the loss of the reverse side to 
the reader—which might very likely be only 
a harmless narrative of “extraordinary 
longevity in a cat,” but also possibly de¬ 
stroyed some matter favourable directly or 
indu'octly to the interests of Holy Jiussia— 
thus cutting off the Osar’s own nose, as 
Well as the baneful branches from the tree 
of lil)eity. So, a new plan was adopted. 
The hetetical matter was “blacked” or 
blocked out, by a succession of dose | 
stampings with black ink upwai(^ down¬ 
wards, backward^ forwaids, and diagonally, 
—exa^y as the grain of a steel plate for 
meezotinto is raised by a “rocking tool”— 
till every offending cross to a t or dot to an i 
was obliterated. The appearance of a news¬ 
paper tliUB blocked out is very wonderful. 
Sometimes a whole column becomes as datk 
as Erebus; sometimes one paragraph in an 
article of foreign intelligenee wiu disappear; 
sometimes t^t'o lines and a half in a ctitlcal 
article on a purely literary subject, perhaps 
three columns in length, will assume an 
Ethiopian hue; sometimes one line in an ad¬ 
vertisement will be numbered with the 
wondeis of typi^aphy that were. The im¬ 
mediate why and wherefore of all tide, lies 
with Cato the Censor. He is “ Sir Oracle,” 
and no literary dog dare bark at him. Some¬ 
times a few of the older Heydians [but 
not Buasians, you may be sure] banter 
him playfully as to nis mnruiug’s cor¬ 
rections ; ask him if he took too much 
“ponclie” over night, and, waking up in a 
bad humour , that morning, had gone to 
work savagely with the blacking stamp—I 
hadneatly said bottle—or whetlier hehadbeen 
ae&t for by tbe Minister of Police and told 
that he had been far too lenient lately, and 
must stamp out several degrees more ri¬ 
gorously in futnre} When bantered too 
severely the fat man loses hU temper, throws 
over Ins dominoes, casts grim official glances 
at his tormenton as though be would very 
much like to be Cato the Censor of men as 
well 03 words, and stamps out a few of the 
Heydians for their insolence. 

A remarkable and very puzsling peculiarity 
in this absurd and useless system of censorship 
is rite fact that para|;ra|)bs positively rampant 
in their democratic and throne-subversive 
tendency are very frequently left tu^uched, j 
amT,are visible to the naked eye. whether 
this occurs through mei^ carelessness and: 
ovei'iight on the fat msnki part, or tlirough 
some deep and subtle derigu of the fat man’s 
superiors, to let certain things hq known, 
while others are td be enveloped in obscurity, 
I am |ierfeclly, unable to state: but such is 
the feet Just before I left Rowia the affairs 
ci Naples were beginning to attract atteu- 
tiou. The probability of a i^plure between 
tbe Western powers and the “ Padrone asso- 
luto ” of the ^azar oiti was being freely dis¬ 


cussed. The papers talked of the imminent 
arrival of an allied squadron iii the Neapo¬ 
litan watew; of tbe wtongs of Poerio; of the 
ripeness of the people for revolt; of the 
atrocities of the wretched Ferdinand, and his 
soubriquet of “ King Bomba {” of the bai'- 
baritics of the bastinade and the dungeons 
of Caserta and Ischia. AH this was left un¬ 
touched, I think, myself, that the Husai.tn 
Qoveriiment in its dealings with uewswpers 
is much mure afraid of ideas, tbai^ m facts. 
It assumes it to be impossible fur its 'reading * 
subjects to be ignorant of the moon’s rota¬ 
tion ; but it does not wish them to know why 
it rotates, or, at least, to speculate on this or 
any other subject. Speculatiou might lead 
to inquiries as to the why and the wheie- 
fore of the Stick, the Police, Slavery, the 
Passport system, non-representation, an irre 
sponsible government—nay, ultimately to 
impertinent queries as to the cause and effect 
of the high and mighty and omnipotent Czar 
himself. 


GONE BEFORE. 

Nri,i:.v dailmg, Nolly dulmg, why this pallor on thy 
ohrek P 

QuartLis from the clock have tonncled unce 1 heaid 
my loved one apeak ; 

Since I boaid thy gentle voice, Nell, lull an hour h is 
pass’d auay. 

Why thoBo tears upon thy eyelids ; why so sileul, 
Nelly, say ? 

Ah! too well 1 now lemcmhei: twelve mouths smti, 
this very day, 

Darkness fell open our dwelling, uno we woialnpp’d 
tiun'd to rky. 

Long wo matk’d his colour fading, long we luaik’d 
his eye grow dim, 

I Day by day the stiongth dcpailing fiom each little 
wasted hmb. 


Oame at last the dieaded moment in the watclics of 
the night, 

Back into the lealmi of lleav’u the in&nt sfurit wing'd 
its flight, 

IVhile the morning sun, nptising in a flood of golden 
led, 

Fell on two hereavdd moutnets, kneeling hy a little 
bed. 


Brave were ^lie brokea words 1 utter’d, bravo as 
huslMnd's word* should be, 

But-tliolatlior's choking sorrow sUqg^ed hard to he 
set tieo. 

I talk’d to thee of rwlgnaliog, jltrovo my anguish to 

CODOeal; 

Said it was the eommon lot: that flme at length the 
wound would heal. 


Nelly dewrst, Nolly demnst, raise thy dioopmg head 
again, 

Sit not thus in spopchleu loriww, them is balm to 
soothe thy pain; > * 
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Dwelling with tho' Wess’d in glory, happy now for 
evermore. 

Think, O think, our dorling cherub is (ioV **l0it bjat 
gone before.” 


THE DEAD SECRET. 


caAFTBE THB tOtTEXH. IlUt BAIB OF 
iPOBTHUEUNA TOWER. 


oharmiiig! 


how pastoral 


how 

exqphlP^iQr soothing to the nerves! ” said 
Mr. Jniippen, sentimentally surveyingi the 
lawn at uie back of the vicarage-house, under 
the ghadow of tiie . lightest umbrella he 
Could pick out of the halL “Three years 
have passed, Chennery—^three Suffering years 
for me, but we need not dwell on that—since 
I last stood on this Ihwn. There is the win¬ 
dow of your old studyj where I had that 
attack of hestrtburn last time,—in the straw¬ 
berry season ; don’t you remember ? Ah ! 
and there is the school-room ! Shall I ever 
forget dear Miss Starch coming to me out of 
that room—a ministering angel—with soda 
and ginger — so comforting, so sweetly anxi¬ 
ous about stirring it up, so . unaffectedly 
grieved th^t there was no sal-volatile in the 
house ! 1 do so enjoy these pleasant recol¬ 

lections, . Chennery; they are as great a 
luxury to me as your cigar is to you. Could 
you walk on the other side, my dear fellow ? 
I like the smell, but the smoke is a little too 
much for me. Thank you. And now about 
the story—the carious story 1 What was the 
name of the old place— 1 am so interested 
iu it—^it began with a P, surely ? ” 

“ Porthgenua Tower," said the vicar. 

“ Exactly,” rejoined Mr. Phippen, shifting 
the umbrella tenderly from one shoulder to 
the other. “And what in the worjd 
made Captain Treverton sell Porthgenua 
Tower T ” 

“ 1 believe the reason was that ho could 
not endure the place after the death of his 
wife,” answered Doctor Chennery. “ The 
estate, you know, has never been entailed ; 
so the Captain had no difficulty in parting 
with it, except, of course, the difficglty 
finding a purchaser." 

“Why not his brother?” ^'aiked Mr. 
Phippen. “^y not our eccentric friend, 
Andrew TreVmonI” 

“ Don’t call him my friend^” said the vicar. 
“A mean, grovellinj^ cynical, aelfish old 
wretoh! . Itn no use snakily |oar head, 
Pliippen, and trying to look sh^ked. JC know 
Ajidi-ew Tteyertona early history di itell as 
you do. 1 ki^w thtit he was U'eat^ the 
basest ingratitude and villady, hy a j^oUege 
friend, who tookall.h,ehmitogive,,apd sidled 
him at last in ihe grossest maim^i 1 know all 
aboutthat. Butoaeiuataaceofmgratitudedoes 
not justify a than in i^ntting himself up from 
society, and raiUng ageiust ^ numkind as a! 
disgrace to tlie earth they walk ou. I myself i 
have heai;d the .old brute say that the 
,, greatest behefahtor to bur genersdaon would! 


bo a second Herod, who could prevent 
another generation from succeeding it. 
Ought a man who can talk iu that way, to be 
the friend of any human being with the 
slightest respect for his species or him¬ 
self?” 

“Myfriend!” said Mr.Phippen,oatching the 
vicar by the arm, and mysteriously lowering 
his voice, “ my reverend friend! 

1 admire your nOfi^t indignation against the 
utterer of that exijcedliigly misanthropical 
sentiment; but —I ponh«e tliis to you, 
Chennery, in the strictest secresy — there 
are moments,—morning moments generally, 
— when my digestion is in such R state, that 
I have actually agreed with that annihilating 
person, Andrew Treverton 1 I have woke 
up with my tongue like a cinder —I have 
crrfVled to the glass and looked at it—and 
I have said to myself. Let the^ be an end of 
the human race rather thdn a continuance of 
this!” 

“ Pooh! pooh! ” cried the vichr, rei^iving 
Mr. Phlppeu’s confession with a biuist pf irre¬ 
verent laughter. “ Take a glass of cool 'small 
beer next time your tongue is in that state, 
and you will pray for a continuance of the 
brewing part of the human race, at any rate. 
Bat Jet us go back to Porthgenua Tower, dr 
I shall never get on with my story. When 
Captain Treverton had once made up his 
mind to sell the place, I have no doubt that, 
under ordinary circumstances, he would 
have thought of offering It ta his brother 
(who inhei’ited the mother’s fortune, you 
know), with a view, of course, to keeping the 
estate iu the family. Not that Andrevir 
would have been much good in that 
way, for a more confirmed bachetor 
never existed. However, as thihi^ were gt 
that time (and are- still, I am tony to say), 
the Captain cottld make no pmhek^t offers of 
any kind to Andrew—^for the twp were not 
then, and are not now, on spoakifi|gj or even 
on writing terms. It is a shocking thing to 
say, hilt the worst quarrel of the kind I ever 
Iteard is the quiiTel between those two 
brothers.”. 

“Pa^on me, my dear friend,” said Mr, 
Phippen, opening h*# cam^-stool, which had 
Mthdrto huqg, dangling by its silken tassel on 
thuhooked Pmdle of the umbrella, “ May 
1 int ^vsm wforo you go any further ? I am 
getting if^ittle excited bbout this part of the 
stoiy^ and I dare not fatigue myself. Pray 
go im. 1 don’t tliiak the legs of my camp- 
stool will make holes in the lawn. I 
am Bo light—a mere skeleton, in faOt.^ Do go 
onl” 

“You must have heard," pursued the 
vicar, “ that Captain Trevbiii&Ly^hen he was 
advanced in life, married:aii||^eSS—rather 


a violent temper, I believii; a person of 


spotless character, and as fond of her husband 
as a woman could be; therefore, according 
to my view of iV h very good-Vif® for him to 
marry. However, the CaOt&i% friends, of 
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coarse, made tli€ usual senseless outcry, and 
the Captainls brother, as the only near rela¬ 
tion, took it on himself to attempt breaking 
off the marriage in the most offensivelyj 
indelicate tray. Failing in that, and hatmg 
the poor woman like ^ison, he left 
his brother’s house, saying, among niwy 
other savage speeches, o^e infamous thing 
about the bride,, ■which*-which upon my 
Itonour, Phippei^ I am nskamed to repeat. 
Whatever the words; were, they wero 
ilnluckily carried to Mra Tr^erton’s ears, 
and they were.of the kind that no woman^- 
let alpne a quidk-terapered woman like the 
Capta^’n wne--tevsr forgives. An interview 
folfoWM; betwehn the two brdthersT-and it 
, le^W ‘you easily imagine, to ver^ un- 
' ' parted in f^e most 

ddpm^a’mamier. i&e Captain declared, an 
the' hiaat' of .'hit passion, that,, Andrew had 
i.keTer;-]^ one geni^us impulse in bis heart 
kince h|t w^s Mtn, and that he would die 
s^^oui’onif^ kin A feeling towudsauy living 
sbnl in the world, . Aimiew Replied, that if 
hlihad noheatt, heh)kda memory, and that 
hnidiould remember th<rie faiWell words as 
,, long as he Uved. So they separated. Twice 
afterwards, fhe Captsiri made overtures of 
reconciliation. The first time, when his 
daughter B^mond was bom; the secondj 
■; time, when Sdrs. Tpeverton died. On each 
'bccamon the eider, hiwthar wrote to say that 
if the ybunger would retract the atrocious 
woidenehadepe&em^inst his sisterr-in-law,, 
evdejr etofiesi^tehenm be offered to him for 
the harkh language which the Captain , had i 
used, in the hastiness of anger, when. they 
last met. No answer was received from 
Andrew to either letter; and the estrange- 
between the two brothers has con- 
tiiolld presfflit time. You understand 
now why OfinUin TTevertOin gould not pri¬ 
vately ooBsnit Andrew’s tacliuationsi before 
he publielja^nounced hia intention part¬ 
ing witii Pdrtbgmma Jower ? ”, 

Although Hr. PJfippm declared, in knswdr 
tO'this appeal, that he understood perfectly,, 
and although he begged ^fli id» u(tmo8t po¬ 
liteness tlmt the vmar. would go on, ms, 
attention, seemed,, fok titte moment, to he 
entirdy al»OEhed.in iUspeeting thele^ of his 
camp-sto(d, and in asee^ining what impt^- 
sion they made.on the.hfWm. Doctor 
Chennery^/piato intsw^, hoWey«', in the 
circniDstweet .hip was relating; seemed 
sufficiently st^ng; h®A®%>i ,,tip, aUy tran- 
'sient lapse of part of his 

'guest.' After a feiw;' t^lp^Si'liuffs a| bisj 
cigar (which had .been timhk !n iiUmi-: 

sent danger ofgoipmout twm he speak¬ 
ing), he went ohi^ ids litoiwAiyS m these 

WOTOSt-I-; 

-v " WdV the housei’ the esta^the mine, and 
the fiebtsmeis of Porihgennafc%||^’all publiely 
.put.Up fw/sal^ a few mon^jM^.'l&s. Tre-. 
'Veiion’ii^'death'i'^ufe.no offerawhre-made fo»: 
^e property it was prasible to accept, i 


The ruinous state of the house, the; Wd^tinh 
tivation of the land; legal difficulties in ii)a- ' 
neetion with the mine, and qaarter^At 
dlMunlties in the collection of the reat|, aQ 
oonkributed. to make' Forthgenna whot^ the '" 
auctiUheerswould csedl a had'lot to dispose o£ 
Failing to sell the plile% Captain IVevertdn ' 
could not be pievailed'OlUto changers mind, 
and live tliere again. The death of h|k 
almost broke his heart—-for he all 

accounts, just as foqd of her as she lU&jen 
of him—and the very sight of the p]^Khat 
Was associated with the greatest afflltlKx of 
his life became hateful to him.' He reUmjed, 
irith his little girl and a relative of Mrs. Tre- 
vefton, who was her governess, to our Uieigh- 
bourhood, and ranted a prefty little; ’cot¬ 
tage, across the church fields, near that laige 
house which you must have observed with the 
high-walled garden, close to the IiOndon road. 
The house was inhabited at that time by 
Leonard Frankland’e father and mother. 
The new neighbours soon became intimate; 
and thus it happened that the oouple whom 
I have been marrying this morning were 
brought up together as childnen, and fell in 
love with each other, almost before they 
were out of their pinafores.” 

“ Chenneiy, my dear fellow, I don’t look as 
if I was sitting all on one side, do I ? ” cried 
Mr. Bhippen, suddenly breaking into the 
vicar’s narrauve, with a look of alarm. “ I 
am shocked to interrupt you; but, surely, 
your grass is amazingly soft in this part of 
the country. One of niy camp-stool legs is 
getting shorter and shoiter every moment. 
I’m drilling a hole! I’m toppling over! 
Gracious Heavens! I feel myself going—I 
shall be down, Chennery; upon my lifo, I 
shall be down ! ” 

“Stuff! ” cried the vicar, pulling up, first 
Mr. Phippen and then Mr. Phippen’s Camp- 
stool, which had rooted itself in the grass, all 
on one side. “ Here! come on to the gravel- 
walk; you can’t drill holes in that. What’s 
the matter now 1 ” 

“Pa]bitation8,"8aid Mr. Phippen, dropping 
hts umbrella, w placing hU hand over his 
,heart; “ and. bile, I see those black spots 
again-^those'.infomal, lively, black spots, 
dancing before.: niy eyes. Ci^onery, suppose 
you consult some agrieulturia(?'&iend about 
the <iu^ty of your grass. Tiike iny word 
fcm.ik yofir lawn is.uoftiCr than it ought to. 
be.T-rSawnli” repeated, Mfr. .Bhippett, to him¬ 
self, <mntemptaon|ly,;'im\hf;v'^irned 'round to 
pick up his umbr^w*. “It ian’tut'kwn—it’s 
a bog.!,”, '■ 

“TbereL lat dowm? said thei mcar, “and 


attention oh, thetpu. ^Db^,yoa; want anything 
to drink! Shall physio,; or beer, or 
what 1 ” !' ■, 

“ No, no !, I mn. so.' tmwiSBhg; to give. 
trouble,” answered Mr. Phipi^ < “I would 
rather 8nfflar--'rather, dihd., 1 think: 

'■\^W .' ' 'v-'S 
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if, ydtt wottld go on with your story, Chen- 
nei^, It would compose me. I have, not the 
:&iutest idea of what led to it^. but 1 .tfatpk 
yon were saying something int«i>eitmg: <^ the 
subjeiet of pinafores! ’* :; , 

“Nonsense! ” said Doo^ Qhenap-y. **!r 
was only telling you of tJus fonpne<sS wtifeou 
the two children who haye now grdwn^Up to 
be man And 1 was going on to 

tell yoij^i^ Captain Ti’evertou^ mtorlly after 
he 8ettli^\in our neighlwurhoo^ toot to the 
Active pi^tlce of his profession again. No* 
thing e&oseemed to fill up the gap that the, 
loss of Mrs. Trevei*ton had made in hU life. 
Having good interest with the Admind^i, 
he can. ^ways get a ship when he applies 
for one; and up to the present time, with 
intervals on shore, he has resolutely stuck to 
the sea—though he w getting, as his daughter 
and his friends think; rather too old for it now. 
Don’t look puzaled, Phippen; lam not going 
so wide of the mark as you think. These are 
some of the necessary particulars that mi^ 
be slated first. And now they are comfort¬ 
ably disposed of, I can get round at last to 
the main part of my story—the sale of PortK- 
genna Tower.—What is it now! Do you 
want to get up again ? ” 

Yes, Mr. Pnippen did want to getup again; 
being of opinion that'his best chance of com¬ 
posing the palpitations and dispersing the 
black spots, lay in trying the experiment of 
a little gentle walking exercise. He was most 
unwilling to occasion any trouble, but would 
his worthy friend Chennery, before proceed¬ 
ing with this intensely interesting story, give 
him an arm, and carry the camp-stool, and 
walk slowly in the direction of the school¬ 
room window, so as to keep Miss Sturch 
within easy hailing distance, hi case it became 
necessary to try the last resource of taking a 
composing draught? The vicar, whose in- 
exhaiistime good n.alure was proof against 
every trial that Mr. Phippeo’s dyroejitic 
infirmities could inflict on it, complied with 
all these requests, and went on with his 
story, unconsciously adopting the tone and 
manner of a good-humoured parent who was 
doing his best to soothe the temper of a 
fretful child. ^ 

“I told you,”, he said, “that'the elder 
Mr. FranklaudiAiid Captain Trevertqh were 
near neighbour^ here. They had liot been> 
long acquainted before the one- found font 
fiom the other thsft Porthgenna Tower was 
for sale. On first hearing this, ol^ Franb- 
land asked a few questions about jdao^ 
bqit said not a worn on- the subject or par- 
' charing it. Soqn after thnl^ the Ck^ptaih gpt 
a riiip and went to sea. During hiriabsauoe, 
old Prankland privately set off for Cojmwall, 
to look at the estate, ,, and to find all he 
could about its advantage and defects firom 
the persona left iu charge of the house and 
lands. He sa^ nothing when he came back, 

, ^ntil. Captrin.'^verfoh returned from- his 
[<v;ffi»t cruise; - and th^, the old gentleman 


spoke out one morning, in his quiet,, decided 
way. 

“‘ TrCverton,* said he, ‘if you will sell 
Portligeana Tower at the price at which you 
bought it in, when, you tried to dispose of it 
,by aUc^on, write to your lawyer, and toll 
him to take the title-deeds to mine, and ask 
for the purchase-money,* 

,"CaptainTievertoB was naturally a little 
astonisliod at the wdiuess of this offer ; but 
people, like uiysetlf, lirho knew old Frauklaud’s 
history, were not so suiprised.. His fortune 
had been made by trade, and he was foolish 
enough to be always a little ashamed of 
acknowledging tfaafi onenunple.^d creditable 
fact. The truth was, that his, ancestors had 
been landeil gentry of importi^ce, before the 
time of the Civil War, and the. oldgent^ 
plan’s great ambition waa to rink the mfer- 
chaut iu the landed grandee^ and to leave his 
sou to succeed him in the character of a 
Squire of large estate and great county in^- 
eoce. He was willing to devote ;thali: ld» 
fortune to accomplish this great sch^e; but 
half his fortune would notouy him sucIm an 
estate as he wanted, in an important agricul-r 
tural county like ours. Beats are high, and' 
land is made the most of with us. An estate 
I as extensive os the estate; of Portbgenna, 
would fetch more than. double the money 
which Captain Trererlon could venture to 
ask for it, if it was situated in these parts. 
Old Frankland was well aware of that fact, 
and attached all possible importance to it. 
Besides, there was something in thu feudal 
look of Porthgenna Tower, and in the right 
over the mine and fisheries, which the pur¬ 
chase of the estate included, that flattered 
his notions of restoring the family greatness. 
Here, he and his son after him, could lord., 
it, as he thought, on a large scale, and! 
direct at their sovereign will andv Measure, 
the industry of>^Siundreds, of poor people, 
scattered along the coast,orhaddledtqgriher 
in the little villages inkhd. Tfaiit was a 
teqspting prospect and it Could be secured 
for forty thousand pounds—^whicli was just 
ten thonsuad pounds less riian he had 
made up hia^mind to give; when he first 
driermined to metamorphose himself from a 
plain merchant into a magnificent landed 
gentlrinan. People .who knew these facts 
wei% as: I ham 8aid,^not much surprised 
at Mr. Eraidiiand’s r^iue^ to pui-cbase 
Porthgennk'iTbwCr; and Captain Troverton, 
it is :h8tdly nebessa^ to say, was not long in 
clanging the bajg^on bis side. The estate 
changed haude: and away went old Fraj^- 
land wlidi a of wiseacres from London 
at his heels, to work the mifie and the 
fisheries on new scientific p^ji^pleai, ahd to 
beautify the old bouse ito bottom 

with bran-new medieeval. dMe!)|i^oii% under 
tlie direction of a gentleman' was said 
to be au architect^ l>ut who looked,, to my 
mind, the very Jniage qf a Popirii priest 
in disguise. Wonderful plans #4 projects, 
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were they not 1 And how do you think they 
succeeded 1 ” 

“ Do tell me, my dear fdlow i ” was the 
answer that fell from Mr. Phippen’s lips. 

1 wonder wliether Miss Sturch keeps a 
bottle of camphor julep in the family me¬ 
dicine chest 1was the thought thu^ passed 
through Mr. Phippen’s rpind. 

“ Tell you ! ” exclaimed the vioarl “ Why, 
of course, every one of his plans turned out 
a dead failure. His Cornish tenant^ re¬ 
ceived him as au interloper. The antiquity 
of his family made no impression upon 
them. It might be an old family, but it 
was not a Oornish family, and, therefore, it 
was of, no importance in tlieir eyes. They 
wqiild have gone to the wprld’s end for the 
'^p^ertons ; hat not a man of them would 
i^ye a step out of his way for tiie Frank- 
, lands. As fbr the mine, it seemed to be 
inspired with the same mutinous spirit that 
possessed the tenantry, ^e wiseacres from 
JUmdon, blasted in all directions on the 
profoundest scientific principles, brought 
about sixpeunyworth of ore to the surface 
for every five pounds they spent in getting it 
up. The fineries turned out little better. 
A new plan for curing pilcbards, which was 
a marvel of economy in theory, proved to be 
a perfect pbenomenon of extravagance in 
practice. Ime only item of luck in old Frank- 
land's large sum of misfortunes was produced 
by his quarrelling in good time with the me¬ 
dieval architect, who was like a Popish priest 
in disguite. This fortunate event saved the 
new owner of Porthgenna all the money he 
might otherwise have spent in restoring and 
redecorating the whole suite of rooms 
on the north side of the house, which had 
been left to go to rack and ruinfor mo>re than 
j^ty year$ past^ and which remain in their old 
neglected eqndition to this day. To make a 
., long story ahort^ after uselestfiy spending more 
thousan^f of pounds at Porthgenna wan 1 
, should like to reckon up, oldFranklaud gave 
iu at last, left flte place m disgusl id the ww 
pf his steward, wno was ct^gm never'to 
lay out another farthing on it, ^d returned 
to this neighbourhood. Being In high dud-1 
geon, and happening jiO i catch Captain Tre-i 
vertuu on shore when ae back, the first 
thitig b,« did was tp abuse BpidibgeBua imdl 
all tire j^ple about i|,a little too vebemently i 
in tiie l^ptain’s nresiucs. .'I%is led. to u cool¬ 
ness betweei^ we two neiigbboun, which 
might havq eudcd *ut!^ ; b all 

intercourse, bat tp().Vw|dFen: on elthm* 
side, who would tjee e4^.jdwer just as often 
as ever, and py 6f wilful 

persisUncy,'‘in..puj^i||g„;W.,efid'to the es-' 
trangement bet«)^en\i]a^M^e>?fi>7 making 
it look simplyridicttleua. Heye^ln my opinion, 
lies the most:«ittriou8 part of thd stwy. Im¬ 
portant family interests depended ofi those 
, tw.6 yoqng people falling, ip, love with each 
, oi&er; and, wonderful tO,^ate, that (as you 
know, aftc^,p3y confession at brdakfasb-t&e) 


was exactly what they did. Here is a ease 
of a most romantic love-match, which is also 
the marriage, of idl others, that the parents 
on both sides had the strongest worldly iu; 
ter^t in promoting. Shakspeare may say 
what he,pleases, the course of true love does 
run smooth sometime^ Hever was the mar¬ 
riage service performed to better purpose 
than when I read it this morning. The 
estate being entailed on Leonardni (Huptain 
Treverton’s daughter now goes bt^ in the 
capacity of mistress, to the house and. lands* 
which her father sold. Eosamond beiUg an 
only child, the purchase-money of Porth- 
gehna, which old .Frankland once lamented 
as money thrown away, will, now, whan the 
Captain dies, be the marriage-portion of young 
Fraukland’s wife. I don’t know what you 
think of the beginning and middle of my 
story, Fhippen, but the end ought to satisfy 
you, at any rate. Did you ever hear of a 
bride and bridegroom who started with fairer 
prospects in life than our bride and bride¬ 
groom of to-day?” 

Before Mr. Phippen could make any reply. 
Miss Starch put her head ont of the school¬ 
room window: and seeing the two gentlemen 
approaching, beamed on them with her in¬ 
variable smile. Then, addressing the vicar, 
said in her softest tones: 

“ I regret extremely to trouble you, sir, but 
I find Eobert very intractable, this morulug, 
with bis multiplication table.” 

“ Where does he stick now ? ” asked Doctor 
Chennery. 

At seven times eight, sir,” replied Miss 
Sturch. 

“ Bob ! ” shouted the vicar through the 
window. “ Seven times eight ? ” 

“Forty-three,” answered the whimpering 
voice of the invisible Bob. 

“You shall have one move chance before I 
get my cane,” said Doctor Chennery. “ Now, 
then, look out 1 Seveu times- ” 

“ My dear, good friend,” interposed Mr, 
Phippen, “if,you cane that very unhappy 
boy, he will scream. My nerves have been 
tried once this morning by the camp-stool: 1 
'sbidl be totally shattered if I hear screams. 
Give me time to get out of the way, and 
allow me also to spare dear Miss Starch the 
sad spectacle of collection,:'(sp shocking to 
sensibilities like hers) by hj$king her for a 
little-camphor julep, and so giving her an 
exciufe for getting out of 0e way* ii^ me, 1 
think,! ^lud have done without, thb camphor 
julep under any eirdumstiim ^; but I 
ask fof it liubesiU^ngly now, ks much 
Mi^ StUrch’S mr the sake of my own 

; poor* nerves. Hi^e ybu got camphor julep, 

I Miss Sturoh ? . I b^ and entreaty 

and give, tfie'aii <mu(irittidty oi escorting you 
I out of the way bfl&b iserdEmis.” 

While Mias Sttow — vhbse well-trained 
S sensibilities were proof against the longest 
! paternal caning and l^e loudeat ;Uial ackno^-,,^ 
ledgmeut of it Ha the way of s^ams—trlppcm : 
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np'Stairs to fetch the camphor julep, as 
smiling and seli-poasessed as ever, Master 
Gob, finding himself left alone with his sisters 
in the schoul-room, sidled up to th6 youngest 
of the two, produced from the pocket of his 
trousers three frowzy acidulated drops looking 
very much the worse for wear, and, attacking 
Miss Amelia on the weak, or greedy side of among bis Cornish tenants under CajUm 
her character, artfully offered the drops, in Trevertou’s wing, Leonard is sure to get on I 
exchange |»r contidmitial information on tlie well with them, provided he abstains fiom 
subject of seven times eight. ** You like showing too much of the family piide which 
’em 1 ”'tJinspered Bob. “Oh, don’t!!” an- he has inherited from his father. ITe is a 
sewered Amelia.—“ Seven tiiues eight 7 ” asked little given to over-rate the advantoges of 
Bob. “Pifty-Bix,” answered Amelia. “Sure?” birth and the importance of rank—hut that 
said Bob. “Certain,” said Amelia.—The drops is really the only noticeable defect lu hw 
changed hands, and the catastrophe of the character. In all other respects, 1 can 
domestic drama changed with them. Just as honestly say of Iiim that he deseives what lie 
Miss Sturch appeared with the camphor julep has got—the best wife in the world. What 
at the gaiden-uoor, in the character ot me- a life of happiness, Phippen, seems to be 
dical Hebe to Mr. Phippen, her intractable awaiting those lucky young people ! It is a 
pupil showed himself to his father at the bold tiling to say of any mortal creatures,* 
acbool-room window, in the character, arith- but, look as far on as I may, not a cloud can 
meticolly speaking, of a reformed son. The I see anywhere in then: futm-e prospects.” 
cane reposed for the day; and Mr. Phipjieii “ You excellent creature! ” exclaimed Mr. 
drank his glass of camphor julep with a mind Phippen. affectionately squeezing tiie vicar’s 
at ease on the twin-subjects of Miss Sturch’s band. “How I en]oy hearing you ! how I 
sensibilities and Master Bob’s screams. luxuriate in your bright view of life 1 ” 

“Most gratifying in everjr waj^,” said the “And is it not the tiue view—especially 
Martyr to Dyspepsia, smacking his lips with in the case of young Frankland and his 
great relihli, as he drained the last drops out wife ? ” inquired the viear. 
of the glass. “My nerves are spared, Miss “If you ask me,”said Mr. Phippen, with a 
Sturch’s feelings are spared, and the dear mournful smile, and a philosophic calmness 
boi’s back IS spared. You have no idea how of manner, “I can only answer that the 
lelieved I feei, Chennery. Whereabouts direction ofa man's speculative views depends, 
were we in ih.at delightful story of yours not to mince the matter, on the state of his 
when this little domestic inteiruption oc- secretions. Your biliary secretions, dear 
cuiredl” _ ^ friend, are all right, and you take bright 

“ At the end of it, to be sure,” said the views. My biliary secretions are all wrong, 
vicar. “ The biide and bridegroom are some and 1 take dark views. You look at the 
miles on their way, by this tune, to spend the future prospects of this young married 
honeymoon at St. Swifhin’s-on-Sea. Captain couple, and say there is no cloud over them. 
Tieverton is only left behind for a day. He I don’t dispute the assertion, not having the 
received his aiding orders on Monday, and pleasure of knowing either bride or bnde- 
lio will be off to Portsmouth to-morrow to groom. But I look up at the sky ovet our 
take commaud ot his ship. Though he won’t heads—I remember that there was not ti cloud 
admit it in plain words, I happen to know on it when we first entereti the garden—1 now 
that liosamond has persuaded him to make 8ee,ju8t over those two trees gi'owuig so close 
this bis last cruise. She has a plan for get- together, a cloud that has appeared uuex- 
tiug iiim back to Porthgeima, to live there pectedly from nobody knows where—and I 
With her and her husband, which I hope and draw my own conclusions. Such,” said 
believe will succeed. The west rooms at the Mr, Phippen, ascending the garden steps on 
old houee, in one of which Mra. 'riwerton his way into the house, “is my iihilosophy. 
died, ai'e not to be used at all by the young It miy be tinged with bile, but it is philo- 
man led couple. They have engaged a builder sophy for all tnat.” 

—a sensible, practim man, this time—to “ All the philosophy in the world,” silid the 
survey the neglected nortii room% with a vicar, following his guest up the steps, “ will 
view to their ledecoration and thorough not aWke my^nviotion that Leoiiaiu Prank- 
repair in every way. This of the land and his wife have a happy future before 

house cannot possibly be associated with Uiem.” 

any melancholy recollections in Captain Mr. Phippen laughed, and, waiting on the 
Tievertou’s mind; for neither he nor any steps till his host joined him, took Doctor 
one else evex entered it during the period ot Chennory’s arm in the friendUi^ manner, 
his residence at Porthgeuna. Considering “ You have told a charming liiibry, Chen- 
the change in the look of the place which iiery,” he said, “and you have ended it with 
this project of ropaiiing the north rooms is a chai’ming sentiiuent But, my dear friend, 
stne to produce, and taking into account also though your healthy mind (influenced by an 
the softening effect of time on all painful enviably easy digestion) despises my biuoua 


recollections, I should say theie was a fair 
prospect now of Captain Treverton’s return- 
mg to pass the end of his days among his 
old tenantry. It will be a ^eat chaiico ior ' 
Leonard Frankland if he does, fur lu> would I 
be sure to dispose the people at Porlhgimiia 
kindly towards their new master, liiti odnci d I 
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pMlo 8 Qpb 7 ,>doii’t quite forget the cloud ovct 
the two Look ,np at it now—it is 

gettingiidarker and bigger akeadj.” 

_:_1-^. .. .— 

PROMOTION, PEENOM AND EN0LI8H. 

' ' Two years after bis late Majesty^ Louis 
Philippe, accepted his popular election ;and 
elevation to the throne of Prane^ M(u>' 
ahel Soult bethought himself of recasting 
and remoulding the French military code, 
and mindfol, unlike many a novas homo of 
his own bourgeois or^in, military odessy, 
and dukely position, broq^ht itil his ener^ 
and e^qpezience to the drawu^ up of the 
present military oode, which is jostly.eited as 
a worthy pendant to the great codes promul- 
liteted by the great Emperor. In that code, 
late marshal takes the private soldier, 
and 'leads him on from mtade to grade, from 
S'(Tank to-rank, even when he joins & regiment 
as an unsophisticated plougn-boy, or a village 
ignoramus, until he polishes him on the r^~ 
i'Btental school'ibench, eompletes him in bis 
military exercise, passes him from the sentry- 
“’boK to the instruction fbeld, thence to the 
aceountantis office, thei^ to the payma^r's 
bureau, and thence to an ensign’s commission 
in his own regiment, where hels received with 
all cordiality by his now brother officers. 
Thence hei'procee<hi through regimental pro¬ 
motion by merit, and never by purchase ot 
exchange, until by time, conduct or heroic 
exploits, the epaulettes of deid-offioer grace 
his shoulders, while stars and decorations 
shine refulgent on his breast. 

' When'the young Prench recruit joins his 
regiment, his first three months are employed 
in arduous drill, first .in the barrack-yard, 
;and afterwards on the' cbamp-de-manoeuvre, 
six or ^e^gbt recruits being the number al- 
'lotted to each drill-sergeanti In both places 
he goes tluroagh a regular course of march¬ 
ing and gun-exercise at stated hours of the 
day. Duriiig those three months his military 
instruotiou alc^ engrosses his time, and he< 
.lesums the . Mole da -soldat, the 6cole de' 
i<|ieloton, the 6aole :deS esarr^s, and the 6cole 
de file,-witii . the vaeioue > sorts of march¬ 
ing, cottntemarehingviUi^i^v^i'^otn. When 
t^ fi^t part of Ms military education 
is .aohieveo; a gmnd ’fieM-Mlay is oom.- 
manded, :and ail tine giarriam ixeoraits^ fully 
equifiped, are maistdtod biff io the idttamp- 
de-B^osu'm are jput .through 

all the various hi presence of the . 

commanding 'Offiq^ tpndv'ltiatfnU ^staffi The' 
comjwtant recrmw.; 'admi^d as 

Boldats fait% ready-mifi^titn^ei^s, trhils the 
retaidatoire^ or slow^kmi^^ sent back 
for a month dr dnll-ssrgemtta 

As .long as a M'i>6t.tr4tnitted as a 

eoldat foit, the sdbri^i^ dtim by the 
ji||imwldiexh fopiott-]fion; m once admitted, 
0m ,oeconies>one of thenwelv^ and rejoices 
' 4 m the c^Cpunon family nmae of tmupier. He 
iiimj he received into the regiments 


school, where he is instructed, if he deSire 
it, jn grammar, urriting, arithmetie, geo- 
(.linear drawii^ fiWnch comp^inon, 
Kik-keepmg.. Thik school is under 
the -special airection of two subaiteros, 
have been brought up at one or > | 
bther of the military colleges. At the end 
of .three months, more---that is six mohtiis 
after joining—the yming recruit may hop© 
to be promoted to the mnk of corpoml, pro¬ 
vided he possess all the soldimly mid moral 
requisites. At the end of six mop^S .more, 
he may be promoted to the rank ^'sSWgeont^ 
or placed as a clerk in one of the regi-' 
mental offices. At the end of twelve months 
he may advance to the grade of sergent- 
fourrier (at the end of twelm other months, to 
that of sergeant-major; at the end of twelve 
months more, he may become adjutant, winch 
is the highest non-commissioned officership 
in the French service; and then he may ne 
inscribed upon the tableau d’avancement, 
or promotion-list, for an ensigncy. On ob¬ 
taining this grade, he receives from the War- 
Office tbe snm of six hundred and fifty francs 
to equip himself, and the pay of fifteen hun¬ 
dred and ninety francs a year, everything 
mcluded. This pay is counted out to him by 
twelfths on the first of every month, a reduc¬ 
tion of about seven per cent being made for 
the pension-fund—the Invalides or French 
Ohelsea Hospital, and the widows’ relief-fund. 

A pension after thirty years’ service is 
allowed to every. French militaire, and its 
amount is equal to the one-half of his |>ay; 
if he die, leaving a widow, she then receives 
the pension curtailed by one half. Thus a 
capfoin’s pay of three thousand francs would 
allow him a pension offifteenhimdred, which 
he has well earned, and much contributed to, 
by a per-centage of thirty years upon his 
pay. No subaltern is allowed to marry, unless 
ne can prove that his intended briu^ with 
her a dowry of at least six hundred frnucs 
per annum. Thus, at the expimtion of four 
years at least, and six at most, the humble 
recruit, be be theson of a prince or a peasant, 
of a nobleman, or a bourgeois, fo sore to be 
promoted to officer-rank. However, in war¬ 
time, as well as in eonsMeration of dashing 
exploits, many a stepping-stone is jumped 
orm*, and this is the reason virhy many hun¬ 
dreds of French sub-offieen:jM'ho"Went to the 
Grimea with our own non-eommissioned offi¬ 
cer, returned as lieutenahti a!hd captains, 
snortin^t the sarneitime the decomtion of 
the Le^on of Hommr—an empty decora- 
ration^ frir it Mr^s to the sub-officers and 
s(fidie^'. iNb6it^ a Iffia-inobme of> 
hundred and fifty j^p%^M mmually in the { 
mottthof.I’«bruiuf7.,"!',s,'"* , 

Thus dnrh^ war, While . 

motiou’&om'^. i^kB in the Engiish army ' 
marched Miail-lik^'^ 'SolllsaTy units, dt gm- 
loped on by hundibos in the French army ; ' 
while in France promotionffmm the thanks.,' 
is considered the rulpi, in ‘Finland it. 
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sxemtio'Q. One short anecdote will 
.iiloslnte the French modus ope^s^di. la 
the“ y^ eighteen himdred aM tohfty'siTaa 
yonig Greek, only two aii(Mwent^'yif|iij;^«ge, 

. w^ quarteredatthe small town e| 

'' aiaSergeant-major in an in&ntiy ]te|^titkent...i^C 
was a dashing young man, of nrst-rata edttdtt* 
tiom H^yUig‘publt$hed<sereral’^8osaotB jand 
. fugitive pieces 'in the fflitly jounnd of the 
town, |is^' attracted public attention, and 
QeneMpS^ramm—^whose aStates lie near the 
tow%>|y^ng of him, and inking favourably 
' of hi».jidtitary efficiency—hao-'him appointed 
adjutaiat to the Eoyal Military 'College 
then and etiU, existing therew He remained 
there few two yeara,' when ce obtained an 
ensigney in a regiment of the line. He joined, 
and remained in his regiment for three years, 
WheQ'he got his company in an African 
regiment. servedin Al^rs, atBoue and 
fbralKiSt four years more, and was 
then twik, as ehef-de-batalllon (miyor) 

intothe weiy same military school where he 
had reeeivra his first officer promotion. Thus, 
-at the age of thirty, he ham risen to be a 
major, tdth the j^y of three thousand six 
hundred fran(» a-year, and two decorations of 
honour besides. At the present moment^ he 
must be at least a general of brigada 
Reverse the picture. Once in the ranks, 
always in the ranks, is the maxim in the 
English army; and the man who accepts 
the shilling &om the recroiting-sergeant, and 
fulfils au engagement made over his ale in a 
pothouse, bids adieu to all hope of rising in 
the military nrofession ; he must give up all 
ambition and seek what pleasure he can find 
in transient indulgences. 

A brief retrospect of what took place in 
the two armies daring the war in the East, 
will not be out of time and place here. 
When the allied troops first met at Galli¬ 
poli and Yarna, French and English privates 
iraternised, as did also the non-commissioned 
officers of both armies: sergeants and ser- 
geant^majoi's vmiting each other with all 


brotherly familiarity and equality of rank 
amd military attribirtions. The battle of 
the Alma took place, and non-commissioned 
officers passed 'to the higher grade, or 
died gloriously on the -field of battle. 
Balaklava fodqwed, and those who escaped 
that treachsxnas apd heroioalliy 'repulsed 
encounter, advmieed knothw stim and became 
captains. • Inkermanoi' -with , all its horrors 
, pud iphitibacy-; of audden at^tnkt'pame next, 
find Frepsht efiptahm rosb xto be nhajors; 
.>'pnd, at ihifi deae of the war bnd -become 
“;lietrt»nsBiWj|(l^ while, fimm the .outset, 
private Frenmi ncldUrs rose to I>e;the equals 
and even the supe^rs of our eldest and most 
. expfitienoed sergesfiitmmjors. ^ - 

‘' /Such being prOmoibn during the chances 
i.O^'Wi^jlwlli Somupw French saryice r^- 
:i'-datio^iinHfimes>.of peaee.' - - ‘ 

.' ‘Evfigy aul#tom must remain, according to 
ndhta^; node, four years in his grade 


before being promoted to a higher one. 
Every captain must remain the same length 
of time before beii^ promoted to a m.njority; 
every mtqor mpst remain two years in 
active service be^re he .can obtain a ILen- 
teufint- colonelcy <}■ ^ every lieutenant- colonel 
must, fill that rank for two years before 
Tewffiing a step^ higher; and so on,—two 
years Wore he becomes a brigade inajor- 
geneml, and two years more before he can be 
promoW to be a lieutenaut-generaL And 
here tiie 'question of a fixed time ends, as 
the head of the state alone promotes the 
lieutenant-generals to be Marshals of France ; 
which, however, he cannot do, unless the 
aspirants have commanded a corps d’armee— 
that is, have pibved themselves worthy of 
being commander-in-chief.. In the promotion 
of officer^ there are two modes of operfiticn : 
the first is au choix—by selection, as to merit, 
&c.; the second, h I’anciennetd,—lengUi of 
service in the same grade. But all Siis is 
arranged in the most impai'tial manner at the 
Ministry^of-War. Surely the example thpa 
•set us by our allies, might be followed, df not, 
altogether, at least in a modified degree it 
shows us that to be well-served we must 
take the trouble and incur the responsibility 
of selecting our servants; and that it is ali- 
Burd we snould slirink from promotion by 
relection, when it is the only mode of obtain¬ 
ing the best men. Job and be corrupt, in¬ 
deed, and we have reason to fear it; act' 
honestly, and we have none. The evils under 
which our military system at presont laboura, 
are of so crying a nature, that common sense 
prompts us to examine into the way in which 
such matters are managed in other countries;, 
the French system, which is the parent of 
the systems of Belgium, Holland, and Sardinia, , 
is full of useful suggestions at a moment 
when the purchasing system ia, oceiipying so 
much of public attoution in this >conatfy. 

It may be iutmesting to learn the pay in 
time of peaee, of au army where promotion 
Is open to all, and where, from the moment a 
sub-officer receives his commission, he takes 
rank among, and h-atemises with his brother 
officers, who all receive him as If he had issued 
from one of the military schools, and liad not 
risen firom the ranks. That pay is as follows; 

Ft. per An.'*' 

'Field-saBTiitMl of-'Fisnce . . 80,000 

l^eatensnt-gSnersl ' . . . 15,000 

‘ -PrifadCi-geaeral ... . '10,000 

la&utry colonel, or commander of a )- 
. chief town . .. - . ■ . 5,000 

.Cevclry colonel ■ , . .... 5,500 

Artillery, or OCnie colonel .-^50 

.loAntry licntenant-cdlottel, or coa^ •,; ' ' 

mander of a chief-town . J.;,;,'' ''4,300 

Cavalry lioutenant-eoloncl .'^JOO 

Staff, Artillery, or Oenie ' ;>%'3D0 

Infantry major . ■ 3,SOO 

Cavalry major . . ■ ’' . 4,000 

Staff, Artillery, or Odnio majoft-i.'• ' , - 4,500 
Infantry obtain, first class . X, :.'. 2,400 
„ „ Second class . . 2,000 
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CkT^ry vhpUin, first claw . . 

^ , second el»s 

SUtfiiUtillei;’, 01 Ouiir (spUin,flnttInS 8 
),)>>> Mcond class 
InfiMtiy lieutenant, first close 
„ „ second elSM 

Os'^rj lieutenant, fiist oinss . 

,, „ SCI ond clan 

Stal? lieutenant , . 

Aiuller; lieutenant, first class 
„ „ Second class 

Gcnic lientenant, fiist class 
,, „ second class . 

Intantr} sul^Iienteuant . 

C svalry sub lieutenant • 


Fr pci An 
2,600 
2,300 
2,800 
2,400 
1,600 
1,460 
1 800 
1,600 
1.800 
2,060 
1,860 
1,860 
1,650 
1,350 
1,600 


s. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8 per day 
0 
7i 
61 
5| 

34 


An adjutant reeriTcs . 

A seigcant-major , 

A seigeant 

A fouriier, or setgcanl-foumci 
A eorperal . 

A piivate . . . 

When troops are gari isoned in Pai is, their 
pay 18 inert ased General o&eeia receive one- 
nfth more, captains, one fouith , lieutenants, 
down to the piivates, one-third, [n war 
time, an increase is allowed, aocerding to the 
localities where the army is acting} and 
besides that increase, other allowances are 
made Iii times of peace, lodging indemnities 
aie allowed upon the following scale. A 
tiold-inarshal, six thonsaud fi ancs a-year, a 
Jientenant-geneial, two thousand , a biigado- 
gcueial, twelve hiindied ; a colonel, one thou¬ 
sand; lieutenant-colonel, eight hundied, 
major, seven hundred; capUiu, three hun¬ 
dred and sixty; and lieutenants, two hnndied 
and forty; all which sums aic inuieased m 
Palis by one-half more 
The pensions of the various grades mn as 
follows: 

Mhiimnm for Maxiinnm for 
SOyunni actiia fiOycKic ial»o 


laenleDant-genenl 

MI\Rb 

. 4,000lr. 

enviob 

6,000fa 

Bngade-gencrol 

. 3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

Colonel . . 

. 2,400 

Lieutenant colonel 

. 1,600 

3,400 

Major 

. 1,600 

2,000 

f uptain • . 

. 1,200 

1,600 

Lieutenant . 

. 800 

1,200 

Sub houtenant . 

. 600 

1,000 


These different sums are still increased by 
the allowances made for fleld-eeivices. Each 
compa^ u paid for. While in active ser¬ 
vice, there is also an allowance made to 
the following officers for representation 
e\pense8 • 

Icuitcnant-geneTa! eomnandei-in-ebtef . 8,080fr 

T uuti nont-gmeid commandnig » divmen 7,000 
Luntentint general pretldlug oter a nuhtory 
eumniittee . . • . . 6,000 

A biigttde-grarnl remmandiiaga tubdinbion 2,500 
A general cominandiSg a brigade . * . 2,000 

A guieial ceuiniandiAg a military sdieol . 4,000 
A eyliaael ofb trgituenl . . . 2,100 

AjMQtiel comtnanding a town . . 2,000 

Jmlmhi sDiUtanus aie obliged to travel sepa- 
fhey aie allowed the following ^ums 


per day, or per dtape, exclusive of their 
regular enrrent pay.— 

A colonel at Iientenani-eeloncl . 66. 0 centimes 
A majer . . . , A 0 

A espiotn . . ..30 

A lientrnont or ensign . . 2 60 

An sdjutant . . . . J 60 

A seigcoDl major, or sergeant . 1 36 
A coipmol, a Uiummer, ur private . 1 0 

But no fixed allowance is made to field- 
maishals, or general ofiiceis, whose travolling 
expenses axe made up to them by the Seen- 
tary-at War from a fund, ad hoi^ called' 
Caissc des Missions. 

The soldier's allowance per day is one 
pound and a-half of good bread, One onnee 
of rice, two ounces of vegetables, half an 
ounce of salt, half a pound of Insh meat, 
half a pound of salt beef, and a quarter of 
a pound of pickled pork The officers mess 
at some hotel or inn—the lieutenants and 
captains together, and the majon,colonels, &c, 
together at most leasonable prices, varying 
flora fitly to seventy-five francs a-head pel 
month, ioi two substantial meals a day. The 
BoldieiB mess together by squads of five; and 
when not on duty, eat out of one conimoii 
dish. All deductions paid, the t'lench pii¬ 
vate soldier has one halfpenny per day 
remaining, which he receives from the cash- 
curfiotal every five days that is, twopence 
halfpenny at a time. Yet this small sum 
contents them, and they now and then 
afford themselves the luxury of a bottle of 
wine at the canteen, or outside the banteis 
of their gariieou towns, when they are 
quaitcied in a wine country, wheie that 
ai tide of consumption may he hod for about 
one penny the impeiial quart 


THE POISONEB OF SPEINGS. 

It was on my way from Venice to the 
siege of Bebastopol. My ticket from Tneete 
to (Jonstantmople allowed me four months on 
the way. The steamer called at Molfetta, a 
little poi t of Apulia on the Adriatic, where 1 
left my luggage in bond, and stepped across 
the ancle of Italy to Naples, with a bundle in 
a yellow pocket-handkerchief sJung over ray 
shoulder on a stout stick. I was drived like 
a Neapolitan lout, and sjioko the dialect. J 
went by the great road, sometimes tiudjlmg 
m the sun and dust, sometimes getting a lift 
on the casks of a wine-cart, ot the foot-board 
of a corn^lo. In diort, by hook or by otock, 
I got to Naples. But in the line of the high 
road the ciuok principle so much predoim- 
natod (making a huge angle at Foggin) that 
on my letum I resdveij to reHnqnuh the 
circuitous accommodations of the high road, 
and out straight across the country on my 
own hook. J struck inland at StdcriiD. 
Night fell before I was half-way to Eboh, 
and X slept in the manger of a roadside 
albergo. At dawn I resumed my jonmej— 
fraternised with some waggonen who over- 
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took me, and got a lift. Tlie; Mvere on tiieir 
way to buy corn at Eionero. We breakfasted 
on fried sardines at Eboli, and entered into a 
vociferous, gestieuiative, but finally infruc- 
tuuse treaty for a cargo of wateivtnelons as 
we were qtdttiiig the moist levels, whert» they 
grew,to slant up among the mountains whose 
lofty crags, wreathed in bhio films of dis¬ 
tance, look down upon the watery plains of 
Paestum. • 

An hottr or two before sunset we were 
well in among the mouutaius, and stopped 
at a private house in Oliveto, to buy some 
barley for use on the I'oad. '[plough it was 
but a small bag of barley, there were a good 
many words aWit it. While the bargain 
was pending, as the day bad been very hot, 
and I was thirsty, T asked if they had anv 
water tolerably fresh fi-oni tlie spring. It 
seemed an innocent thing to ask ; they gave 
me a glass of water, but it was the imme¬ 
diate cause of getliug mo into trouble. 

I should inform the reader that the cholera 
was in Naples—^live hundred were dying 
daily there—and all the subjects of Ferdinand 
the Fat (who set an inordinate Value on their 
lazy inglorious live^ and are innocent of pre- 
destmamn principles or any other incentives 
of valour, whether Mahometan or Calvinistic) 
were in the utmost degree of trepidation. 
Still, why should 1 not drink my glass of 
water t It is true 1 wore a peaked beard 
which did not match very well with my 
peasant’s costume, and Bomba has declared 
that men with beards are dangerous. My 
beard, moreover, was of an ultra-republicau 
colour. 

The barley bargain had been concluded, 
the water drunk, and our waggon was 
trundling down the steep street, whde 1 sat 
in my wirt sleeves smoking and admiring 
the sunset among the {uirple peaks, when a 
man came nmntng after us, and cried : 

“ Stop I the brigadier wishes to see this 
man,” pointing to me. ^ 

**And who and where may the brigadier 
be, by your favour," said I. 

" The Corporal ^zalo, at the guard-house,” 
said he, 

* Ask the Corporal Brigadier Salzalo, with 
my compliments, to step down here, where 
he may inspect my passport and receive a 
gratification of five grains (twopence) to drink 
my health.” 

In my innocence I thought it was only a 
case of hottiglia ; I had Uo idea o^ the vials 
of wrath which my draught of water hod: 
uncorked in Oliveto. | 

, Meanwhile, my companions the earrettori! 
were astonished and shocked at the loftiness 
indiseretion of my message to a func- 
tignaiy in so high authority, and besought 
me to answer bw summons in person; so < 
thaiy bethinking myself that a humola deport- 
msht might harmonise better with my 
costume, I came down from my waggon and 
accompanied the messenger. 


All the inhabitants of the place seemed 
crowded abont the guard-house, and stared 
at me with angry curiosity. The Corjtoral 
Salzalo received me with grim austerity, and 
was indeed a very gaunt, hard-fcatnied, ill- 
nmened looking omcial. He seized me rudely 
by the arm, and drew me into the guard¬ 
house, wherein a bewildered and scared little 
man, vainly attempting to assume a magis¬ 
terial severity of aspect, sat on a rusli- 
hottomed curule chair. This was the Giuclice 
of Oliveto. 

“Shewyour papers 1” thundemd the cor¬ 
poral. 

“ Behold them! ” said I, unfolding a Foreign 
Office passport, bound in maroon morocco, 
signed with the flowing pen of Palmcrstou. 

Tiie brigadier, deteimmed to do his busi¬ 
ness thoroughly, began to peruse tiie jire- 
ambuior recitation of his lordship’s titles, 
orders, and appointments. 

“That is English,” said I, “which you 
cannot understand; what it touches you to 
examine is the visa of his Sicilian migesty's 
minister of foreign which is at the 

other end of tlie book.” 

The brigailier signified by twitching the 
I passport away from my Indications of Caraffa’s 
signature, and by sundry explosive growls, 
that he did not wish to be iustnioted in his 
business os a military diplomatist. Soon, 
however, both he and the judge lost their 
interest in the pass^iort, which they could 
neither of them make anything of, and had 
only examined by way of form, 

“ We must now make a corporeal perqui¬ 
sition,” said the brigadier, laying hold of me 
again, and putting his hands into my pockets. 

“ I am au English gentleman,” 1 began. 

“ We see you are,” interrupted the corporal, 
in a tone of triumphant coudonmatibn, as if 
be had forced me into a most full and satis¬ 
factory coufessiou of my guilt. 

“I am an Englishgenueman,” I continued, 
“and I warn you that it will be a signal 
infraction of international law to search my 
person—^my papers oeing regular—without 
just cause of suspicion.” 

No notice was taken of my remonatraucea, 
and the search resulted in we discovery and 
sequestration of a pistol, an illegally long- 
nosed clasp-knife, and a powdei^fiask. lify 
remonstrances liad been made with a view to 
these forbidden pieces of hardware; and X 
was surprised tliat their discovery did not 
produce more sensation. 

The pistol was pronounced to be loaded, 
and lain aside with the knife; the TOwder* 
flask fell in for much the largest Ware of 
attention, llie corporal inspected it aarirowly, 
poured a little powder into the paha of his 
hand, bedrub it with his finger, smelt it, and, 
on the evidence of lus miUtar^ ni0Stri4 with 
much solemnity pronounced it to be gun¬ 
powder, neither more nor less. ‘ l ie and the 

bystanders seeming disappointed it not find¬ 
ing it aomethiug iufinitejly more deadly. 
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Theea mf bundle in tbe vellow pocketliaud* an indisoretinn. Some of tbem began to con- 
kerebief Ti^at eeri^iBed. It contained a coat, grainlate tbemselvee on baviug had nothing 
waietcoeiL and troweers of fawn-coloured to do with mj arrest, and the sub-giudice 
Indian silk, a Turkish Gramtnai', a few became oone^ieuously uncomfortable. 
poeketthBndker(due& and socks, an inkstand^ Nevertheless, a messenger had been des¬ 
and a little padtet of steel pens. The patched to the superior judge at Oondurzl, 
stand was pounced upon with the greatmd and no answer came till it was time to thmk 
eagerness, as a most sUspicioUB article. It of supper and bed rafher than oontjnning my 
was a square, spring-inlmtand, covered with Journey. I sapped, wrote indignant letters 
black morocco-leather. It was opened, after to the embassy, and slept, with Salsalo and 
the cox^ioral having tried his hand in v^, another corpor^ In my anteroom. ' 
by myself. The corporal was about to per- Next morning at daybreak [ went mtt into 
form his analysis of the compounds ot this the street with Corporal Salzalo as mf guard, 
mysterious vessel, by pouring some of it <m I found that no answer had come from the 
the floor, when 1 su^sted that there was gludioe, so X ordered a mule ‘to be ready to 
very little of it, and that by dipping a slip of go to Condurzi myself, and in the meantime 
paper in it, a needless extravagance might be had my breakout. This morning I was 
avoided. clotlied in silk apparel; woro gold rings on 

Conceded. Tlie corporal smeared a little my fingers, and antique coins fur buttons in 
on the palm of his hand, applied his tongne, my waistcoat. 

and pronounced it to be neither more nor On my expressing an impatience to start 
less than ink. The steel pens proved no more for Condurzi, the brigadiere informed me 
satis&ctory. with some asperity that orders had arrived to 

'Jfhe waggoners were now rigorously inter- take me there whether T wetnld or no, and 
rogated. They protested in a plaintive tone, they were waiting for the guard. Soon a 
^ and with deprecatory gesticulations, that body of Urban musketeers assembled with 
’ they were innocent of any complicity in any the Capurbano at their head. This eminent 
crime of which 1 might or might not be political chief was a jKuppous little man, full 
imilty ; ajid that the combination had been of the dignity of conducting a state pribouer 
uus, that they had overtaken me on the to trial. He carried his musket in a military 
road, and had given me a lift, and that tliey style, aud seemed much embarrassed when, 
wanted to get to the next village to pass the as I rode along with hU troop, I treated him 
night. This was at once refused; for bow with a pationising condescension of manner 
then could I oontmue my journey when —^inquirmgabout the pi oduoe of the country, 
lilterated ? I begged they might not be the state of the vines, and how the oUve-crop i 
detained on my aocount. They were per- promised. 

milted to depart, and I rewarded them for I felt a malicious pleasure in behaving with 
the trouble they had been at, and my day’s a negligent levity which quite neutralised 
journey, with the handsome sum of sixteen- the gravity of the oecasiou. When he fell 
pends, which they gratefully accepted. behind to avoid further couversation, which 

After they were gone, I was conducted to he evidently felt was lowering him in the 
the cancelleria, or town-hall, where the cor- eyes of hia guard, aud which the grim Cor¬ 
poration of the place proce«>dod to make a poral Salzalo had given him a hint to dis- 
proods-verbal of my case, to be laid before continue, 1 talked jornlar^y with the owner 
the tiiudice of Condurzi, a neighbouring of the mule, smoked cigarettes, and to lU’own ' 
village, the capo luogo (head pla^) of the all, gathered and ate bUckberiies fiom the 
distnot; for the judge Who had superintended he^ea 

my search in the guard-room was but a There was no law, eveu in the kingdom of 
giudice aupplcnte, or vioe-jndge. Naples, to prevent my comi>oitiiig myself as 

While the cancelliere was drawing up his if X had been going to Condurzi for my own I 
state-paper, I sat m the conclave, and swag- pleasure, and had hired the party to guide { 
gered, iff an affable maanei'^ about my rank and goara me; but 1 am sure that if t bad * 
aud importance. I informed them tlut I was adopted a "dejected ’baviour of visage,” both 
a jurisconsult of the interior temple of jbhe the capurbano and CcrporarbMzaJio would 
law of Great Britain. That my mther was have loved me better, 
an eminent senator of the imperial parlia- The roa^ wound along a vall^, watered by 
ment; that 1 was a pemonal mend of her a etiuking sidphuvous stream. After about 
Idajesty’s reptusentotm at the court of tiie throe miles we came to Condurzi, a mudi 
King of the eicilies, to it would be my smidler place than Oliveto, and anpimachable 

<Iutj to announce thfl iff&aotion of inter- only by inigsed mountain traqlt^ whereas 
national relations, in wMch tlie authorities Oliveto stan^ on * aen^ nod very toletuhla 
of Oliveto had incoffsideftlttely Involved them- road. X had been levoiving the line of argu- 
solves. meat t ^nld use to the giudice as I came, 

A good deal of my vajforings went over and tliis fltot furalshed a valuable stepping- 
the heads of my rustio functionaries; but I stone. The judicial residence was in a large 
saw that dmy began to be dimly conscious semi-ftirtified building, which occupied the 
^ ikht Ihel'lffigut have posmldy been guilty of abutting end of the hill on which the village 
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was built: commaiiding a ^ine wid# vie^ 
with the bold oFa|^ and precl^i^' of R 
Scorzo* in the distance. , 

We entered, beneath a massiii« sotae^ 

. whid: dilapidated ardiway, where 1 lefti. spj 
mule. After passing tlirough; courte' |i%<l 
conidors, or what not, for. 1 dou^ rcicdlle^ 
much of th^ building except that it vae larra,, 
—and onlf' the chamber or two used b}: the 
judge seeoned. to be inhtihited—we •were' 
ushered into the ^[(reeence. ' I ■ , ■ 

In thnMogdom of Naples, ^e judges of 
small plh^ are eelected fr<na ,^e ol^ Of 
advocates^ who'muBt have aome lii^ eduoar 
tionj and have seen ai-few yeats'x^ Something 
like civilisation, in the^ metropolis 1 there¬ 
fore calculated on Wing able to i-eadh the 
understanding of this functionary a little 
more effectually than I had been able to do 
in the case of the mountain burghers of Oli- 
veto. Nor was I disappointed. He was a 
crop-headed, smug-shaven, oily-complexioned 
man of about thirty, with the dark and shape¬ 
less features whiim belong to his race. I 
knew that he would dii^de in my case much 
more from bis impressions of my bearing and 
outward man than from any inherent princi- 

f )les of law or equity; so I took carer to enter 
lie apartment as if 1 had been a distinguished 
visitor, and the corporal and capu^no a 
pair of Italian noblemen who were doing liim 
and themselves the honour of introducing 
me. He received me with a profusion of 
politeness, and a look of some surprise. No 
doubt, in my silk attire and jewellery, I was 
a different culprit from what the proo^s- 
verbal had led him to expect. He set me a 
chair, and I was seated. The corporal and 
capnrbano stood looking on in silent asto¬ 
nishment at the manner of my reception. 
The corporal, recovering himself a little, 
pulled out the clasp-knife, pistol and powder- 
flask, and laid them on the table with a cir- 
cumstautial clank. As the judge seemed 
rather at a loss what to say, I began to state 
my case as an aggrieved person. 

“ You will have perceived. Signor Giudice,” 
I said, ‘'that;my papers are incomplete regu¬ 
larity.” 

“ Anzi signor perfettatnente ’* (quite soX he 
answered^ 

“You will also be aware that the authori¬ 
ties of Oiiveto Imve used au indiscretion in 
arresting me, which is only to be accounted 
for by a deplorable ignorance and incapacity. 
They have even had the temerity to subject 
me, an English gentleman, to personal scru¬ 
tiny, performed lu the presence of the vice- 
juqp Ijiy tjjue jmirolite military man, in. no 
gentle This inconsidetute proceeding 

i8, I heed infimn one so weOi versed in 
the procepts Of li^altel and Euffendot^ a para-. 

moonfinWu»tioaof'mteraati(»ud relations, for 

-'-- •' 

* n 8o(fm>, th* —piOTonnoed' oo shkoorts tl»e 

' natives — is the great mountain behind the plains oi 
Ficstnin, treudingiinlaud about opposite the. udOole of 

the OuU of Ssiorne., 


which, if r^resented throughmy ambassador 
to M» Sicilian majesty the vice-judge would 
probably be desritutedi and the corporal der 


Here the grim GcaWral Salzalo began an 

At_____1. _.« 


iQonbzied both hiinaeir.and the capurbauo to 
withdraw^ which, they accordingly did, look¬ 
ing considerably chapftdlen. “Were their 
meritorious efforfeahi apprehendingdangerous 
foreigners to he rewarded with contumelious 
usage like thk.?” However, a judge is a 
judge: and, as there was no appeiu, out they 
bundled, to grumble at leisure in riie ante* 
room. 

“ It has been a mdsd unfortunate mistake, 
which I regret exceedingly,” said the judge; 

“ and I ritould have great plegsure ui. at once 
expediting you on your journey; my only 
difficulty is that these prohibited weapons 
(pointing to the pistol, &c.) have been. found, 
for which you appear to have no permit.” 

“I have a permit somewhere among my 
lugg^e, which is left at Molfetta, I should 
not like to relinquish these weapon^ nor in¬ 
deed feel safe on my solitary journey without 
them. I therefore trust that they may be 
restored to me.” 

“ 1 would willingly do so, but indeed it is ' 
not in my power. The decision of cases in 
which fii’earms are concerned belongs to the 
jurisdiction of the military prefect of the 
district. He lives about ten miles off. ,I 
could send and lay the case before him ; that 
is,, if you could wait.” 

I saw only a little pressure was wanted, 
and I had a value for the pistdl which 1 once 
on a time recaptured victoriously, on the banks 
of Guadiana, from a goatherd dad in sheep- . 
skin, and armed with a muskeg who hw 
stolen it from me; and should 1 give it up 
now, when it was but in the possession of ah 
amicably-disposed' judge, armed only with a 
scruple of legal conscience 1 Have at you, 
thought 1, with a legal quibbki; am I not a 
barrister of the interior temple 1 Have 1 
worn a wig and bands, in the courts of West¬ 
minster for nothii^l So I drew up the 
battalia of a baddUh argument in the best 
array Z might, and charged had thus: 

“If I waited, the military prefect might 
also refer me back to some other authority, 
till at last X got to Na|>ics, and should have 
to begin my Tourney afresh: I have alreadyi 
been detained unddy and incoavenientlys ^ X 
was arrested.by persons incompetent to decido' 
whethm* my papers were in order. 1 have 
been referrM to you three miles out of .the 
great road by which travellers pass. , piiveto 
18 also a larger place than thi% aud'tibi)^;Super 
rior judge ought to r«de there., Hi ^epre- 
seuted the inconvenience 1 have'M^red, this 
might rei 7 likely be remi^died. Perhaps it 
is not greatly to your advantage tht^ | sl^ld 
do so, because in the creation of judiciate 
in Oiiveto, ao4 the amimlment Wi ^at of 
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Cond«u:x(, vested interests might be over> 
looked, tho^h X sineerely hope yon might be 


re-a|inbintede Then, as tonehing these wea¬ 
pon^ IjieNld tottoely reihind so perspicdclous a 
jtiiist mat, as th^ wore discovered b;^ a pei> 

a uhdtion in direct contravention of mtema- 
iontd rights, to the eye of jndieial diploumoy 


therefore clearly uadetainable. ^ue, they 
were discovered, and the rash persons who 
did so thereby laid themselves open to be- 
deprived of their functions. But, since these 
weapons were thus illegally discovered, you 
possess no legal cognizance of them whatever. 
You legally see and know no more of them 
than If they were at this mome&t etill in my 
pocket—thus (hete 1 took them up and put 
them in my weket, by way of illustration; 
feeling assured that it was a great point to get 
them out of sight). 

‘‘And aow,’*^! continaed, “we were just 
now talking theoreticiUly of certain pistols, 
knives, and powden-flasks, which, for my part, 
I do not see before mo: do you t But if you 
have any, even the most remote, suspicion 
that I have such thin^ concealed about my 
peisou, you are at peract liberty to institute 
a pcrsouAl search^—but at the risk, J must 
warn you, of placing yourself in the predica¬ 
ment of the authorities of Oliveto.” 

I could perOeive during this harangue, espe¬ 
cially in the passage relating to the change of 
judiciate from Oondurzi to Oliveto, signs of 
nppasineSs in the countenance of the judge. 
He was manifestly relieved at the dissppeaiv 
apoe of the corpora delicti—and at the end of 
it he took a long breath, rose, shook hands, 
siidi wished me a prosperous journey. His 
hand was in a clammy perspiration. I left 
his presence as much elated with my success¬ 
ful pleading, as I was when I frightened the: 
afae^ndcut-elad musketeer of La Maaeha. 

My interview had only cost me about half- 
an-bour. My muleteer was in waiting with 
iny mule ami bundle before the archway, and 
it was only about nine o'cloek, so that I 
might still make a good day’s journey. I saw 
the coiipoml and capurbano slinking away 
sulkily m the distance, as I mounted. 

But Uiough 1 was in so good spirits at the 
happy terounatiou of my trouUet^ the old 
miueteer looked upon the afflur in quite a 
different light. 

“ WhSit, sre you not to be imprisoned after 
all} UMphel ITou must pay me now for 
the hire of n^muie.” 

“ My baignJn was to come here and go back 
to Oliveta Bo move on.*’ 

“ 1 never expedied you woi^d oome back 
at all They Said yo<t wepo ikie to be pat 
in prison.” 

" X dcm’t care what tSot ssjdU^o^e on. 
And BO yon hoped 1 might be put in prison, 
that you might ride back home. O, wicked 
ftod su&levolent old ] X)o you CiiU yoiu> 


self a Ofaristian, and wish evil to innocent 

S ersons i There is no redemption for such a 
og‘s heart. Come, move a littile faster. It 
is no use being sulky. X am not a msu to 
be trifled with.” 

For a little while, he hung back doggedly, 
and grumbled when 1 kicked the hollow- 
* sounding ribs of the mule; but, by degrees, 
my objurgations and expostularaons took 
effect. He became interested, moreover, in 
the account I gave him of my interview with 
the gindice. AiEter about two miles, as he 
was old and stiff and I wanted to get over* 
the ground, I let him ride a little, while I 
stepped out at a round paoe. This won bim 
over altogether to good humour, and he be¬ 
came very conunonicatite. He wanted to 
know if it was true that I was a very great 
English nobleman, and whether 1 was a gtu- 
dioe in my own country ? 

During our conversation, it struck him 
that I seemed unaware of the reason why £ 
had been arrested. 

“ And does your excellency not know what 
they thought, and why it was they spoke 
to the Corporal Salzalo apd the giudlce.” 

“No, indeed,” said and to say the troth, 
Z had been so busy thinking of getting back 
my weapons, that it had never occurred to me 
to inquire of the judge under what suspicion 
I had been arrested, setting it down to the 

f enerally absurd police arrangements in the 
ingdom of Naples. 

“IFhyt you See, eccelienz, the cholera is 
very rife, and they saw you were a foreigner, 
though you talk almost Italian, and they 
wondered what you could be, and tbo carret- 
teri oould not tell them what you were. And 
then you asked for a glass of water, and 
asked if the water of the fountains was good, 
and so they tbonght you were travelling to 
spread the choleni—^they thought you were a 
poisoner of springs.” 

Now, at last, I saw through the whole mys¬ 
tery, and laughed very heartily at the adven¬ 
ture which carried one back to the level of^ 
European civilisation in the days of the* 
Ple^e. It was luokr, as it happened, that I 
hao no medicines with me^ for if any auspi- 
dpas-lookiag powders had been fouuu in my 
bundle, the people of Oliveto at the time of 
my arrest were quite in a humour to have 
torn me in pieces. 

Kow Na4v, ta passa. »Htohe<L Pr(o« 
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MEN MADE BY MACHINERY. 

ir - n-T^ 1 ^ \ 

There died lately a cottoa manufacturer, 
known as a patriarcn among those of his call¬ 
ing, whose first spinning was hand,—who 
then used a machine, worked in the begin- 
ning by a donkey—in the end by a horse j— 
who then used, like his neighbours, a New¬ 
comen’s engine ; and, at last, a Watt of five 
hundred horse-power. This gentleman had 
been part of the cotton-trade during all the 
vicissitudeB attendant on its growth, and it 
was a natural law of the trade, in his opinion, 
that, after the first steps forward had been 
taken, no improvement was made in the 
manufacture, except under the pinch of 
thread-bare profits. It is when prices fall—' 
when master and men safier loss—that the 
master casts about-for ways of reducing 
the cost of production and obtaining bis old 
profit out of the new market price. It is 
often supposed that he does this at the 
expense of his workpeople, aud this seems 
clearly to bo the case when he discovers, 
under such a pressure, that the two looms 
worked by two men at eleven shillings a- 
week each, may be worked bjr one man at 
sixteen shillings. Such discoveries by masters 
lead not unfrequeutly to strikes among the 
men. 

It is oUr pui*pose in this article to show 
that all or the greater part of such apparent 
cancelling of kbour, works for good to the 
labourer ; that it is better for the whole com¬ 
munity of workmen that two looms should 
employ one man at ‘sixteen killings to-him¬ 
self, than two men at tw4hty-two ^i^Ulings 
between them] that the labdii^iSrd who 
thought their occupation taken iroiti them 
by the introdnetion of machin^i to super¬ 
sede their handiwork, and,whp,;’fn the first 
burst of alarm, broke out uij^ riot and de¬ 
stroyed machines, were, in',net, quari'eUthg 
with a power that was to do infimj^ly fifiire 
than any other mere invention j^ accom¬ 
plish^ fpr the elevation of theiti 'elkas. > The 
case -as we now state ik,ia founded upon in¬ 


formation furnished by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
to the recent 'philanthropic Congress at 


Brussels^ and reported uL the Jodrnal of the 
Society of Arts on the fourteenth last 
November aud the tweaty-sixw last 

December. • 'I'.w''" . 


The general argument starts from the faet 
that depressed markets force the manu&c- 
turer, it possible, to ehea^n the cost of pro¬ 
duction. He may do so by placing two, 
spindles instead of one under the care of a 
workman; but, when he does that, he must 
needs exercise double care in the choice oi 
an able and trustworthy workman, #nd must 
make a considerable addition to his wages. 
This charge involves a temporary lessening 
of the number of hands employed at the 
lowest rate of wages, but it establishes a 
permanent demand for iihproved labour at 
an improved price. Again, production may 
be cheapened by increasing the speed of 
machineiy. Thus, in weaving, there is now 
more cloth turaea off in a week’s work of 
! sixty hours, than was manufactured formerly 
in seventy-six hours. 

froductiou having been cheapened, the 
price of the article produced continues to 
be low, and, by the lowering of price, 
there is obtalnea an increase of demand 
which very soon brings up to (or, more 
commonly, raises beyond) the .old scale the 
number of men occupied iu the business of 
producing. Thus, there is still woifk for 
old numMr of hands, and usually fer 
new hands, too: while there remams the fact 
that an improved class of workmen has been 
instituted,—^that so many men, who might 
otherwise have remsineii nei;^ the bottom, 
have gone up a st^ or two higher in the 
social scale. This is as ce^inly the ease 
when cheapness has been obtained by im- 
I provement of machinery, as when it has been 
' obtained by a direct call for improved labour. 
The more valuable the maebihe is made, the 
more delicate is the trust reposed in the per¬ 
son by whom it is worked, the more care- 
fuUy must he be sheeted, and the better 
must he he paid. . < i 

But that 18 not the whole benefit to . the , 
working man, resulting from increase>of' 
cheapness. Not only has there been eetaj- 
bliiEied an Iner^ue of sale, but its ei^nsibn ' 
has been among persons of the.middu and 
lower class, vlfhile articles we Iw thewf 
'costliness especially eondited to of the 

rich, the market for them is uiioertain, 
because it is affected by ,t^'%ak8 of feshiou. 
When the demand for, t)^',passes from a 
higher to a lovrer class pf oonsum^the use 
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of i« eatAliriisliMl on « 'wider and a' delivnre thousand miles of thread per 
fii^r ground; thero Is a consequent derresse hour. The Hindoo spinner, mminq bare 
itt tbU aactuutious of the trade. Not only then! Bubeietfnc*e, Can j>roduce only a mile of tliread 
has a b^ftor kind of labour bean produced, I for fourpenue ; nbeteen miles can be pro- 
and is the end an inerease made in the dacod in England for three-balft^oe, and 
hdljuber of labourers employed; not only the yam or cloth spun from the Indian cotton 
^ prosperity incii^ased; but it is nleo made can be delirerod back to the Hindoo by rail 
more durable. andshipandroui, employing labour to and 

the donblo 


And it is made more durable to tlie work- fro, and be, after the double journey, still 
man not only ip tlie-way just mentioned. Skill I a cheaper article than the Hindoo can 
haying become more necessary in the men make. 

employed, employers in a time of pressure The lace-knitter upon the pillgw can weave 
81*0 loss trilling to disperse their stair. Here perhaps five meslies in a minute, and will 
hand-labour Is to be picked up in any street,' make a square yard of plain lace in fiil 
hut a men who has secured the service of hundred hours. Forty-six years ^o the 
skilled isbour, exactly suited to his wants, plain lace-making machines at Nottingham, 
will endure much inconvenience rather then a yard wide^ made a thousand meshes in 
than run the risk of losing^ its assistance. I a minute, or a square yard in two hou^ 


V 'I . , 

more itapottettt it becomes that the capital and the sqtiare yard of pluin lace, once made 
represented by it should not be left alto- by baud in «x nundteii hours, is now made, 
gethor idle : that what is iqeant for an in- by help of machinery, in five minutes The 
vestment should not be tra^furmed into a lesnlt is not destruction but creation of hve- 
debt, a mass of property upon which in- Uhooda. In the jear eighteen huiidn d and 


terest is paid instead of made, 


nine, the finished pieues of plain net vere 


We have so far stated the case simply in sold at five pounds the square yai d. The 
the foim of argument; what may appear present price of the same quantity is sixpence, 
doubtful in the statement the succeediug When lace was a luxury which but few 
illustrations will help to confirm. As to tbo people could afford, thei'C were high profits 
general effect on labour of tho inereased use obtained; doubtless, by a very few produeei v 
of machinery, here is a piece of evidence Now, it is a distinct article of cousuinptioii, 
furnished by one of the chief Lancashire and causes the yearly distribution of moie 
manufacturers some years ago. In the year than three million of pounds in wages to cm* 
seyentceu hundred and ninety-two it cost a hundred and thiity-five thousand people 
shilling, ■with the machinery then used, to The rate of wages on plain lace machines lum 
make a pound of yarn ; fifty years later, the risen': for boys, from twelve to sixteen shil- 
ebst 'wras only twopence. Of the one sum the lings a-week*; for men, from a puuud to 
labourer receivedf as wages fivepence-half- one pound four. A week’s woik on the 


penny on every pound 


« fivepence-half- one pound four. A week’s woik on the 
material: of the fancy lace machiuen, which, as tiioy aie con- 


other he received only a penny; and yelj, in stantly unproved, call for fresh c.iro and 
the former period, the weekly wages were skill in management; hasiiscnin value ftom 
four shillings and fonrpence, and in me latter a pound to thirty shillinga, and from twenty- 
eight shillings and eightpence—earned chiefly, five ahillings to fifty. Who, tiieii, shall regiet 
in each case, by women and children. The that the use of the lace-pillow, or any other 
cost of production has, since this account was manual woik that oonshte merely of nices- 
reuderm, been still further lessened, and tho santly repeating the same action, liaa been 
wages have still risen. supeiueded by mechanical contrivance 1 

At Oalicot in India, the native home of Close by the laoe machine trade, there was 
calico, cotton is, to this day, spun with the the old stocking manufactory workeil witli 
, distaff; and the Hindoo weaver all the day inferior inuchmos. Ten yeais ago, the wages 
iluroughj'works at his rude loom for a handful earned at them were from five to ten shil- 
0rice. It has been found worth while to lings a-week. The manufacture was un- 
take the raw cotton from the very hand of the proved by iutroduction of a new machine, 
Hindoo; to convey it by an expensive hand- and now, for fower hours of hqhter labour, 
traniu^t cm the backs of hor^gs over regions the wages have advanced to ten shillings and 
crossed by tracks instead of roads; to devote a TKiund. ' 

a abip, in 'Which thousu^ds of pounds have Neither is the temporary distress so great 
been spent, to tiie busihess of carrying it as may at first thought, supposed when 
half round ifoHd to the UngUsh port, the kiud’bf labour (hat w paid most wretch- 
firom which ft fa uunvi^oA Ihw a road that edly is aholii^hed by the intioduotion Hif 
has cost thirty thousaUCMnudi per mile, to machines. It has been found on investiga- 
a factory, iu wbi^ a Wuudred thousand turn spei^y directed to the subject, that 
pounds have been invesM. and a Shousaadithe rajW iutioduction of machinery into a 
persona are employed. There, a single! district nevnr is attended with a pressure 
engit e, Contiumdly working with the' towards the workhouse of the man whose 
j thousand men, moves one labour seems to have been superseded. In 
tj^taodred and fifty thousand spindles, and one instance, the introduction of Mr, Whit- 
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harid'Stvom. They were men Jiviim fey’';worW, found thhffe netwithstandiog tW 
labour of the lowest class, deprived of imhA,; wages of EtigUeh i^ipwrights, labour, 

' it was to be expected tliat they would mil ^cw»4>^« m cheap in Englana as in any 
into destitution. Inquiry was nmde iilier Another . member of the 

■ them, individually, ami it was fdrtnd Co^ruM, a ^ndowner in Poland, who has 
except a phtaral proportion of tlmm^wtue'liwl some years in England studying our 

died, and six in the hundred df Vrhem no agiioul^n^, said that he found one Qerman 
information could be had, all h^ found other Motirer to Im equal to two Polish labourers, 
work, and,'on the whole, work of a more hut that W required toree Polish labourers— 
^^pro&table kind. Driven to eaterttihcmselyes, and those not serfs—to 4o toe average day’s 
‘the greater number Imd becaxdc.i^Hfied for work of an !]^glishmaa. Other persons 
offices which had before seemed ilto lie above tould coiToborate this testimony. On a 
their sphere; they wets chaa^sd to^ stokers special comparison being ihade in Norinandy, 
or firemen, machine-drivers, policemen, and it was found that the work of three Nqrman 
so forth. agricultural labourers was Mual only to ttott 

Over-production is sometimes alleged as a of two Kentish men; and IhiglUh WOrknton 
consequence of the extension of machinery, exceed in power, accJtduig'to the same pro- 


It was tallied 
ture at a per 
though at that 


id against the staking mfumfac- portion, Danes, Norw^iaha, and Swwjes. 
eriod of depression in the trade, In Calcutta, it has been found worth while 
at time alivthe stockings made to pay Hindoos to hold umBrellas over 

M U a»^ast• lm-k<ur^ mmjkwtS -3 -vr-l 4>Vi __J..J ^ ±. 1. * X - — — T _ _ 


a-w©ek-; but it is found better worth while six.” 

to place it under the superintendence of a Dorsetshire .briekiayenf, underfed upon 
more experienced workman, and to pay him twelve shillings si-week, will lay between 
eighteen shilling. When men work with a three and four htihdfed brkks a-day ; the 


will, machines do more than they can when town bricklayer, at t.wioe the wages, does 
the men wtot energy; and it is true in three times toe work. 

—1_ S_ — t_ V •_ 1 _a • i**. xi - Ai. _ CM- .>« s a o o 


nmchine-labour as in handicraft that the T^us, we find toat t 
high-priced English workman is, so to speak, new souive of increased 
a cheaper M’ticle than toe low-priced in'- advance in the use o 
bourer of other countries. A cotton mknu- creates weU-naid servic 


Thus, we find toat there is developed a 
new source of increased production by every 
advance in the use of machineiy which 
creates well-paid service'-and increases the 


in a year would i^t have provided more than artisans imported at high wages ftom Lanca- 
ooe to each foot in the nation. While half shire. The wages of the labourer, taken 
the population is in rags,‘there can be no alone, are therefore a very'insufficient •tan<- 
reason to compiain of the too free manu- dard of the' cost of labour, A Lancashire 
facture of fit cIothin| 7 , if increased produc- navvy working on the railways of the 
tion be attended with increase of cheap- continent will earn sometimes double the 
ness in the .thing required, as well as ,,au best wages of toe German or French work- 
increase of wealth among the people who men around him. He will do the same 
require it. * when imported into English districts dccu- 

And, here, again, let na retorn to the fact ni^ by a class of under-paid and ill-fed 
that the labour whieli alone is superseded by labouretu. The day’s work is finished before 
m.'ichinery, is that which is worst paid, and noon. 

that the steam-engine does not cruto down a A foreman aocostomed to see good lahonr 

bad market without building up a better for done at piece-work was set over the works 

the labourer. Even machines that are called df an estate in Dorsetshire. 

especially self-acting,require a directing mind “ You will get this work done cheaply,” it 

to lam them to the best advantage for tlieir w.aa said to him, “ when fobourers are to he ' 

owner. A self-acting mule may be worked had at eight shillinp a-we«k.” . .. 

by a young p^on at nine or tan shillings “They would be dear,” he raped* “at 


iaeturer in Austria dbulares that with .the onmber of welt-nourished men. “I cannot*” | 
newest and best English machinery, thirteen said a sueoaseful manufacturer, “ afford to 
hours a-day of lidmUr from '' the’ Austrian wdrk my macdiiue with a horse that coats. ; 

bunds does not prOduim ihorg than wddld be less than thirty pounds, or eats less than ’; 

turned off by the safoe nnhiber af m*n in eighteen pounds of .oats a-day.” As: is 

Maneheatei' in ten hours and Srhalll with horses, so it is with men. Work mlto 

Manufacturers of Aisace, Belj|LmBm ^snd quantity p dhenp ia fto-ming districts whe^ 
dfcher countries, bear like wUneiks. In; the a man’s labonr coets fourteen or sixtetoi 
Crimea it'was found that it would be cheaper shillings a-week, as where it ooa^ eight or ! 
to take out highly-paid Enghah labourers nine shillings only. The Lancashito ijawies 
than to employ Croats living qn toe sjiot at work in gangs of fiv^ and adinUnond'among 
sixpence a-day: the Turkish lahhiarerS), bOw- their number who cannot load twenty horse- 
ever, were far abler workmen; ‘ than the loads of earth in a day. Thtoe dm®, at frqra 
Croats. Members of the late Briisaels Con- three shillings to five^d-tixpence a-dky 
gveas compared notes with one another on wages, have Been found to pre^tof ; 
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wojtl; than Irish labourers wh(«e hire is hut 
a ehuljbe. Bui^ the navvy, born in hili (IIS' 
tricts there u good water and fiesh 

air. eonsidersthatto heep himself in workine 
Qraek he must eat eleven pounds of meai 
aiWitelk, or, that if he sl^onld have less meat, he 
rhust make up with very large quantities of 
po|a|M>es> oatmeal, and milk. Now, there is 
ao reason why one part of the country 
would not be as highly cultivated as another. 
Ihe soil of Doisetshire, tilleil by sixteen 
^ thousand labourers at eight or nine shillings 
a-week, ought, in fact, to employ thirty or 
forty thousand at ten, twelve, tonrteeu, some" 
times even sixteen shillings; the highest 
waget being those ei rated by the introduc¬ 
tion of ma^iues, Farmers iu many counties 
do not buy aOTicultural machines that would 
be in the hignest degree serviceable, because 
there are in their districts no labourers At to 
bo entrusted with the,Okie of them. 

“•If I buy this machure,’* the former iu 
such a case may say to the maefoinist^ “ you 
must seud me a labourer to work it and take 
hare of it. I know none in my own parish 
whom I could safely trust.” 

“ What wages, then, do you give 1 ” 

“ Eight or nine shiilings.” 

" Ah, but those wages will not do. You 
must give sixteen shillings to tho man whom 
you entrust with a machine of this value.” 

And so it is, among formers as among 
manufooturers; with the machinery comes a 
demand for better labour and the offering oi 
better pay; with it comes, also, increase of pi o- 
dnetion, and a necessary widening of the whole 
field of labour and of the resources of the work- 
iag-dass; with it comes also a cheapening of 
the product,therefore a moie extends,amorc 
cerwn and less fitful demand, a lessening of 
that fluctuation in the labour market which 
makes the well-being of the workman in¬ 
secure. Qrea^ then, proves to have been 
the mistake of the pocr men who twenty or 
thirty years ago dragged out nmohines and 
bunift them iu the ma»et-places of our rural 
toirus. 

To take an illustration obvious to every | 
man’s experience, let us suggest a eom- 
pj^isou between the drivers anfl guards ofj 
U)« ol4 coaches, and the army of well-paid 
endneefsb derks of work% clerks at desks, 
picked engine-diivers, station-uiasters, por-, 
tei-8, callea into existence by the 8ubBtitu-| 
tion of machinery for horse-labour, as means 
of travel. Uhw vast has been the luorease of 
demand for skUl and good conduct in the 
labourer; hoW many u new deW of industry 
has been opened to ths midiBo Utd the lower 
classes, for which men ifitfiled to qualify 
their children or tbeniVWAll |n the em¬ 
ployment of meehSttkry, m in the employ¬ 
ment of iiand labour)-i.««sy tl\kt of needle- 
itpwt) (who can pray for nothing more 
, dafonble than success to the sewing-machine, 
Which may destioy their wretched^udUng, and 
to a better for them)—ther^ is 


much evil, no doubt, to be corrected; but 
the views we have here sketched may be a 
safe assurance that, taken as a whole, the 
tendency of machinery is not to convert pour 
men into machines, but that the 8team-<engiua 
is in fact their steady helper, tending to no 
end so much as the making of them meu 
indeed. 

COCO-EATERS. 

Tub rycj barley, oats, wheat, potatoes, 
chesnut, maize, rice, bread-tree, plantain, date,„ 
and cociveaters include, I suppose, pretty 
nearly, all the varieties of the human species. 
The fhiit of the coco-palm is eaten by aboui. 
a hundred millious of the human family, 
and by a variety of animals, representing 
most of the great groups of the animal woilu. 
The histoiy of the coco-palm illustrates 
singularly the divine combinations of vegetal, 
animal, and hominal life, by which tlicy 
maintain and reproiSuco each other harmom- 
ousiy and continually. Life supplies the 
food of life Destroying and nourisliing, 
and nourishing and destioying each other, 
tho hominal races and the vegetal and 
animal species keep up between them tlio 
wonderful force, the sublime iutelligencc, the 
multiform mystery, which is called late. 
The bodies of individuals are use^ to siippoit 
the lives of species; and in this way Death is 
a means employed for i-eplemshing the lamp 
of Life. The coco palm is an important org m 
in the vital mechanism. Tlie date-palm is 
|Uie sustenance of the desert, the plaulau. 

I of the river, and the coco-palm of the co ist 
populations of the warm climates. The coco- 
palms arc found upon the coasts cluefly, m 
a baud running atound the woild, and of a 
! breadth of about twenty degiecs upon both 
sides of the equinoctial line. There are seve¬ 
ral combinationa necessary to ptoduce them, 
which, by the grandeur and the delicacy of 
their adjustments, equally maik the work of 
a Divine Intelligence. 

The volcanic islands of the tropica are 
inimical to the growth of the coco-palms. 
Generally, volcanos occur near water: there 
are only about half-a-dozen in moie than a 
huudreu and seventy known and active vol¬ 
canos, which do not open their safety-valves 
in the neighbourhood of the sea. The student 


of physical geography has only to recal tho dis¬ 
tribution of the tropical volcanos to find the 
coasts upon which there are no coco-palms. 
There a^ none upon the islands of Saint 
Helena, Ascenrion, and Qallapag^. Of the 
Cape Yerde Islands, San Yago is the only 
one upon which the coco-palm flourishes. 
Yolcanos and coco-palms may have both a 
predilection for the proximity of water; hut 
they have natbraily an antagonism to ench 
other whii^ is unconquerable, except by the 
art, industry, and perseverance of man. 
Culture, however, produces them where they 
do not grow naturally; and they are pro- 
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dtioed by bumim skill on bpvdral volcaiilb 
coasts; such as the island of Bourbon and tlie 
Sandwich Islands. 

Nuts which are carried by the ooean ear- 
rents as far nortli as the coasts of Scotland 
and Norway, must reach many shores utou 
which they perish of cold. It is said tWt 
coco-palms do not thrive, even within the 
tropics, upon shores waslied by the cold 
currents of the ocean. The Guinea current., 
which flows j>ast the (jape Yerde islands 
from the north, is probamy a cause of the 
•comparative paucity of coco-palms upon their 
shores. The combined Study of the ocean 
currents and the geographical distribution of 
the coco-palms wouTd probably reveal the 
I laws which have regulated the sowing of the 
I coco-seeds upon the tropical shores. It 
I teaches iiie principle upon which the ocean 
I works os a sowing-machine. 

I The coco floats like a little boat. The 
I form of ihe shell is so well adapted for navl- 
ji gat ion, that it has been said mankind derived 
j from it their earliest notions of naval arolii- 
1 tectuie. Wliou the nut becomes fibrous, and 
npeiis, and falls, it bus acquired a spcciflc 
gravity lighter than sea-water, and the iiigli- 

I tide waves easily wait it away. After voyag- 
]’ iug night and day, according to the direction 
, of the currents and being tossed by the 

II breakers, when it approaches .a shore once 
I more, the coco has become heavier by tlie 
ji saturation of the fibres with salt-water, and 

bus acquired a specific gravity which sinks 
and imbeds it in tlie sand. Under the influ- 
I cnees of congenial soil and temperature, of 
I air and water, the coco germinates and takes 
j root. 

j I'here is surely something of divine intelli- 
j geuoe and pruviduntial goodness to be seen in 
I the delicate adjustments and arrangements 
i< which BOW in this way the food of millions 
by the familiar agencies which throw the 
neglected wrack upon the beach, to be eaten 
I by the sand-hoppers. 

I Civilisation has been, from its vast dis- 
I tance, co-operating with Providence in dis- 
flcminatiiig the blessings of tlie coco-palms, 

I by planting the seeds where the curi'euts 
, could not Carry them. Just men have often 
/ given vent to cries of indignation against 
I the Europeans who have exterminated abori- 
I ginal races to gratify their ratldess rapacity. 

I Every age and every countiy, without except- 
iug our own, has been disgraced by the atro- 
{| cities of men of this kind, whoge names 
j seem Ukely to live in an immortality of exe¬ 
cration. STet all is not said when the stigma 
Ivas been branded upon them. Tkeir intelligent 
and adventurous selfishness often made desert 
places fertile. The Arabic, Portuguese, 
Eponisb, Butch, Ereucih, and British royagers 
have planted coco-palms wherever their 
vessels have sailed, or wherever any of their 
settlements have rested. Many British saiiois 
have benevolently planted cocos when their 
vessels have touched at a coast which was 


Baxren of them. The Spaniards planted • 
Coco-palms in the bay of Honduras; the 
Erifflch established jflantations called ooUo- 
rieries in the islands of the Mauritius; 
the British cultivated them iu the West 
Indies. Owyhee, the island on. which 
Captmn Cook was killed, although nlccp, 
rocky, and Volcanic, presents the singular 
spectacle of snow on the toiis of the moun- 
tauiB, and coco-palms flourishing in the vici¬ 
nity of the coasts. Upon the whole, the 
plantation of coco-palms shows what is called 
civilisation in a somewhat favourable and 
beneficent light, notwithstanding the serious | 
drawbacks of slavery, extermination, and . 
coco toddy. Observers and travellers say tliat ' 
the more civilised of the Indians have begun 
to tabricate coco toddy. There is more in I 
the fact thkn drunkenness and extermi- 1 
nation by fire-water; for, distillation is an 
important part of chemistry, and chemistty 
is one of the grandest instruments in the 
hands of men. 

The simple cultivation of the coco-palm 
requires faculties far beyond the average 
found among savages. The Indian law¬ 
giver was a wise man who made the coco- 
growers a high and right-hand caste, and 
sought to apportion honour among men ac¬ 
cording to the services rendered to society 
by their skill, knowledge, foresight, self- 
Uenial, industry, and genius. These qualities 
are the salt necessary for the preservation of 
races as of individuals. 

It is strange that races- of men should be 
deficient in the reflecting prudence necessary 
for their preservation iu proportion as Ihe i 
sun has dyed the colouring matter of their 
skins. The white men of Europe and the 
yellow men of Asia contrast very advan¬ 
tageously with the reds of America and the 
blacks of Africa. The coco-palm H culti¬ 
vated ill Asia, from Bombay to the (iauges. 
The small island of Ovington, opposite Bom¬ 
bay, is covered with coco-palms. The shore 
between Bombay and CauamOre preaants a 
green curtain of shore palms whose pictu¬ 
resque folds enrapture voyagers. Favoured 
by the salt iu the soil, they grow in all i>arts | 
of the province of Mysore. Near Pondicherry 
there is a little coco island. They adorn 
must of the gardens in Calcutta. Cultivated 
for ornament but sterile the coco-pnlm is 
found as far north as iiuoknau, in the twenty- 
sixth degree of latitude; in the twenty 
third degree of latitude, Pr. Dalton Hooker 
found the coco-palm, the palm of high*tide 
mark, six hundi-ed feet above the letel of 
the sea. 

There is said to be from ten to twelve mil¬ 
lions of coco-palms iu the iriand of Ceylon. - 
There are eight or nine little coco Maa^ in 
the river Pahang, which ore annually sub¬ 
merged by the floods the months of De¬ 
cember and Januaiy. Bespeoting tbe capital 
of Cochin China, a French vojrager says, ‘‘The 
white walls of these fortifications Were sor- 
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^WMmiUA by clostera pkntftm aud coetiH 
trees, trb!«b, defined sharply against a (iistant 
blue hoiihen, fortoed in the inukit of the 
'#hite sands a cou^e of oases upon viivdi the 


sgMfiBBtfld withpleesare.” 

The ooco*eatenii of Uie Afirican coast are 
tk eKHQphtts contrast to the intelltgent cuiti 
ThtsIM it India. I suppose it mhet be what 
e^Seotoh philosopher would call the siig- 
gAeH(» of ooatrast whidh leads me to think 
of them. 

When sailing from the British islands to< 
muds ^e equinoctial line along the west 
ooaat of Afiri^ the ooco*palai8 are seen upon 
the shores from the coast of Guinea to Saint 
Philip de Beuguela. The geographical d)s> 
tlibttnOn is about ten degrees upon either 
, sldO of the line. The Occident^ African 
iaUads, St Jnuo, Fernando Po, Prince, Anno- 
boa, Saint Thomas, and Loanda, produce 
eoqo^palms abundantly. 

The African coco-eaters cannot be said to 
be any credit to their nurriture. The }iagau 
tl^bes of them are soake-worshippen. Ttial 
by ordeal and torture, FetlsbisiB, amasoiis, 
poSygamy, aud wife sacrifices, recal rafficieuily 
the conditioQof the negroes upon the westera 
(KMwts of Afinea, wherever Mahometanism 
and Ohristianity have not ioterfored to dimb 
uish their i^orance and cruelty. They 
are completely w the hands of their witch¬ 
doctors and ram-makers. Happily, Euglish- 
speidciiig missionaries are at work mnong 
them: and wherever Chiistian ideas s^iread, 
the minds of savages open and tiieir mannera 
■often. George HerMrl supplies us iu a 
couplet with a quaint descnplion of the 
change which takes place in the savage, when 
he sayi^ 

That his snnd’s iieatnesi has its opeistioii 

Upon hh hod;, ilothes, and faahitetion. 

little rehanoe 1 suspect, to be ]>laced 
UIKin much which is confidently sent abroad 
rsspscting the inhabitants of the Airicau 
ooaMil, although Spearing with all the airs 
and pretensions of ethnological science. 'Very 
fisw fifots have been p^ished uiion any 
bitter evidence than hearsay, and hearsay is ' 
not soiree. Many of the hearsays rest upon I 
thd Sasjdeious tertimonies of slave-dealers' 
and exterminators^ and their lay and deiicol 
depmdaate.' 

There is a gelueyalisaUom however, on which 
I wiU veatuke. ’W’ers I asked what is a 
savage, 1 wofild answer, Be is a man who 
cannot etdonlatsi. However eiuiggeirated the 
statement may 1 m that whole races egisi who 
,cannot count tfaeir Angers. Oaliiaoity of 
calculation, the amotint m arithmetic^ the 
parhelion of mathemstkii, punishes % good 
msasute oi the civihsatkm attained by a race. 
9%s civilised man is the man of ealculatiDg 
mmoenee. lie k the oaly man kho prevents 
Msihknf and family from dying Of want. Be 
I hlpi mr oni{iire over himself Savages do not 
and #s4er coco-palms because iihey wdl 


not calculate upon a future ten years hence, 
'the boy does not direct his course with a 
steady view to the success of tiie man in his 
prime. The middle-aged man does not work 
for the old man, only a score of years oft—a 
diftVrent man, and yet himself. The irieilee- 
tive and uuimtculatiug imprudence is heredi¬ 
tary and unireraaL The community does not 
discuss continually and decide wisely, respect¬ 
ing its own interests j everything u left to 
the chief and the rain-maker. 

When races are deficieut in calcukting 
prudence, they expaience dreadful visitations* 
of famine. Millions of them perish of want, 
l^ior to the British occupation of India, and 
until after the admioistration of JLoid Clive, 
taiumes were periodical in India, in which 
millions perish^ in consequence of the failure 
of the nee crops. The cultivation of the coeo- 
nalm has helped to diminisk the hoinirs and 
iesstn the fteqiieni^ of these fainiues. On 
the tropical conets of Africa, aud the Afiicm 
islands, where European calculntion does not 
prevail, savage improvidence reigns. 01 tiio 
ii^ikelavcs of Nossi-Bfi, a French voyager 
says “Although they arc very fond of the 
fiuit, it never occurs to them to plant the 
coco-palm. Their gourmandise overcomes the 
reasoning which tells them they might secure 
an abundance at a later period, because they 
are not accustomed to speculate respecting a 
futurity of ten years." Such is the reckless 
r»]iacity of the black fishermen of the Ami- 
rante islands, that they are accused of having 
di*Btroyed all the coco-palms on sevenu 
coco islatwls, mciely to obtain the Inxurtous 
tit-bit formed by the topmost sprout, aud 
called the coco cabbage. The New Caledo¬ 
nians. whim they vanquish a hostile tribe, cut 
down all their coco-palms ; and when one of 
their chiefs dies, they wonud his palms to 
show that after the loss of their owner the 
trees ought to languish aud die The growth 
of coco-jialras is prevented on Mifie Island, 
Polynehia, by the likopiuns, lest their neigh¬ 
bours should inhabit i^ aud deprive them of 
the profits aud pleasures of sliark-fishing. in 
the Harvey inlands the natives steal each 
other *s cocos. The proprietors sui'rouud their 
trees with dry leaves, that the noise of the 
falling fruits way betray the presence of the 
thief. When a native of Lord North’s islands 
is overtaken by want, bis relatives iiiid neigh¬ 
bours expel him from their society, and drive 
hhn away to die of fmnine alone, 1 have 
seen biids^o the like. When a shot wounds 
any of the little auks upon a ledge of rock on 
the iiorthem shores, the flock scarcely con¬ 
descend to fly away, and, returning imme^ 
diately to their ledg& stop the annoyance of 
the ones of the woon^d by cuffing them over 
the edge of the precipice. 

It IS scarosly a sarcasm to say of such 
homiual racM that they are degraded to the 
level of Bionkeya Such facts slmost excuse 
the bitter misanthropy of Bory de Saint 
Vineont, who said there was a relationship 
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betweon the African triben and the ourang* 
outang. Uiviiig tliemselves up to the aeuenal 
enjojueuts of tiie pasaiug day, without care 
for the morrow, when the trees give thom 
fruits, both tlu* eav^ges and the qoadrnmaucs 
gorge themselves ; when they cannot get 
liuits they eat animals or Insects; when 
fruits, animals, and insects fail them, they 
starve. Wliilo the stnicture of the four- 
h<inded and fi^'handed mammal^ is an odiutuf 
carioatnre of ike human form, the abdication 
of ivason and prudence gives men a still more 
Ibdouds mural reaeinblauce to the ugU^t of 
animals. 

It is time T should pass from the hominal 
to the animal coco-eaters, whfoh are less 
known, and still more curious. A pawing 
word, however, must be given to the inte¬ 
resting and importanl hominal vai'ieties to 
whom the destiny is committed of elevating 
the reckless tubes to the dignity of the cal¬ 
culating races. I'he cross-breeds may alreatly 
he counted by millions in the tropical regions. 
Amei leans with the blood of the rod race in 
them, creoles with the trace of the black 
pigment under their skins, Britons with the 
yellow hues of the Malays, and the high cheek¬ 
bones of Mongols, aio the natural interpreters 
between Bnropean prudence and Asiatic and 
African improvidence. Creoles and ctoss- 
breods are born to one of the noblest mis¬ 
sions in the march of time. I have been sin¬ 
gularly struck with the unconsciousimpressiun 
of this truth, which I have seen m iutuviduals 
of these varieties who have come in my way. 
There is a passion in the new generation of 
them for self-improvement. Perceiving clearly 
that wealth and knowledge arc the chief dis¬ 
tinctions in these modern days, many of them 
are to be found ardently engaged in the pursuit 
of both without separating them; for in the 
]ireBeut age neither tlie ignorant milliouuaire, 
nor the ill-bred peer, nor the poor scholar, 
can obtain i aspect and escape mortification. 
Tlie JDutcli, Portugnese, Spauibh, and English 
races havo blended blood with the improvi¬ 
dent races, and the results arc making their 
appearance around all their colonies, in cross¬ 
breeds capable of rivaUiug the best specimens 
of the most celebrated races. This fact is 
one of the most ifiterestiug features of the 
human family in these times. The distance 
is vast het't^een the races who caleuLite 
eclipses, and the races who find the counting 
of their fiugoiB invested with insurmount¬ 
able arithmetical diflicolties; but, e^heu these 
races are crowed, the product la not a obtld 
standing midway between them in intelli* 


leveto ot tne superior race, mere » nope 
for humanity in this truth. 

Among the animal coco-eaters, the first 
place may be given to the monkeys, several 
species of which caiicature the hominal form 
while they are all removed very far from 
men by the texture of their brains. There j 


ore no monkeys in New Zealand and Aus- 
tfidia, fmd only one species in Euiope—iwhieh 
Jts munu, tts if by accident, u|H>n tlie rock of 
dibraltiur. The species of Ania and the In¬ 
dian islands difi'^r widely from the species of 
Uentrai America and the Island ot Madaj;ss- 
ear. The Madagascar sjicoies are all of the 
ty^te called X,imuriaus,or monkeys with sharp 
pQ4Qte<l muzxles. The Gibraltar, Asiatic, and 
African monkeys have thin partitions be-' 
tween their nostrils, and have only short 
tails when they hare tails. The Central 
American species have thick partitions be¬ 
tween their nostrils; and all the five-liaucU4 
monkeys with catching tails are American 
monkeys. 

Monkeys seem to hold a rank somewhere 
between the miadrupeds and the birds, when 
they are found in their natural state, living 
on the trees in the vast Brazil'sn and African 
forests. They walk witli difficulty upon the 
ground, and some of them can almost fiiy. 
Sw'iugiug and climbing fioni branch to branch 
and irom tree to tree, with the aid ot four or 
five bands, and supremely indiffereut whiiffi 
end of them is uppermost, they make long 
journeys in search ot fruits and eggs. As they 
can escape from lions and tigers with great 
facility, serpents are the only enemies really 
formidable to them, in some species the 
little troops are united as if they were one 
sole family, under the chieflaiuship of an 
old male. When the chief assembles his 
clan, ho makes suoli a howling noise, and the 




sion, that he has been wickedly called the 
preacher monkey. Everybody knows how 
capricious they are, being alternately cuiioua 
and indiiferuiit, tianquir and tiicky, playful 
and furious. The greatest affection between 
the males Rnd the females does not extend to 
rofoaiuing firom stealing each other's food. 
They never have recourse to forc^ but always 
to sleight-of-hand, in accomplishing their 
thefts. M. Fi6.i4ric Cuvier 8.iys, thoboids of 
the education which the female gives to her 
little ones is an apprenticeship iii theft. 
Monkeys maraud in ,|ihe neighbourhood of 
mau hke the Fi-enoh soldiers of the first 
empire. Sentinels are planted to give the 
alarm of danger, and lines-i-or, as the Frevch 
call them, queues, or taila—are formed 
to hand the fruits, which are lodged in 
their stores with great rapidity. 'I'he dan¬ 
gers of the maranding monkeys and sol¬ 
diers are identical for wherever the tue 
of fire-anna prevails they are shot without 
scruple. 

Traps are laid ou the Indian ahOvta to 
catch the wild bogs and poicuptneO, and 
prevent them from iiyuring the voota of, the 
coco-palms. 

Wild elephants are so fopd of tlie young 
and tender leaves of the eooo-palms, that it 
is often fouud^uecessary to protect the plan- 
tatioDs by lighting fires and disoharging 
muskets dui-ing the night.,,, ^ 
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^0‘^lm bear, or Malay bear, like Hata are great coco-eators. The desert 
the elephant, is fohd of the leader leaves, coco islands are full of them. Green end ripe 
He is injurious to the plantations. The nuts come alike to them. After gnawing 
oooo-pahn bear raredy attacKs man, and has holes near the stalks they get inside the nuts 
often been ddmesticated. Bir Stamford to drink the water and eat the almond at 

brought one w in his nursery along their pleasure. They are careful not to make 
with his children. The experience of this the hole where it would let out the water, 
gentiemmi seems to lessen the improba- Hie coco*})ianiers in the Mauritius iiilro- 
bilfty of the fabulous story that the Malay dneed cat% in the hope that they would 
i bears, instead of injuring the women and destroy the rats; but the cate found an easier 
chil^en they have met in the woods, have and more agreeable prey in the young sen- 
on several occasions given them food in tlielr birds, llat-eatehers are found to be moie 
retreats, without doing them the slightest efficient. A negro receives a glass oi rum, in 


addition to his monthly 


The naturalists have given the name of dozen of rats’ tails which he brings to his 
the TaradovUrus typus to a singular animal employer. 

lehich climbs the coci^ialni and drinks the l^rard speaks of a large bat which 
Witter in the nuts. Tlie name just means devoui's the coco-palms. | do not know what 
the lype of the ill - understood animals bat it is, but I may have a reader in the 
with tails. JiescheuHult called it the marten tropics who will catch it and tell the woi Id 
' ties palmiers, the marten of the palm-trees, all about it. What a bit of luck it would be 
The pupils of the eyes of this mammal are were any one to find, in a great b.it of the 
vorlicaf, and therefore it has been deemed tropics, the living species of the fossil Ptero- 
a nocturnal animal As the teeth resemble dactjde, which Soemmerring proved ag<nDSl 
i those of the civet and genet cats, it has been Cuviei' to be a large bat, and not a flying 
supposed to prey upon little mammals. The lizard ! 

fur consists mostly of woolly, but partly of Science is every day refinding the lost 
silky, liairs. fjong moustaches grow upon species, and identifying the Eniopean fossils 
ttie upper lip and under tho ey es. The ill- with the actual plants and animals of the 
uiide^ood quadruped with a tail, the marten trmiics. 

of tile' cooo-fHtlms, is about half a uidtre long, Captain Moresby describes animals, called 
and Ids tail* is littl* shorter than his body, flying Fores, which destroy many young coco- 
At first Bight he seems black, and when palms. 

looked into closely he appears to be yellow. A palmiped bird of the tem tribe—a sort 
Three rows of black eimts arc observable of sea-swallow, called the Black Noddy— 
upon the yellow ground on each side of the pecks the pauicules of the flowers of the coco- 
sBiiifl, while other spots are disiierBed over palms and checks their fertility. The hl.ick 
tne thighs and shoulders, disappecirhig upon noddies build their nests among the stalks of 
the black bands, and forming the simple the leaves. When stoimy weather prevents 
bauds. The Ituil» are black, but the skin of them from flying far out to the high seas, 
the tubercles of the feet is flesh-coloured, they pass their time upon the palm-trees 
The first half of the tail is of the colour of peeking the flowers; their peekings are 
the body, and the second half is black. The said to be a chief cause of sterility among 
head is of the colour of the bwly, growing the coco-palms of the Indian islands. Sailors 
paler towards the muzzle, and lias white know them well, for the facility or stu- 
apetu over and under the eyes. The ears are pidity with which they allow themselves 
black outside, flesh-coloured inside, and are to be taken by hand when seeking muge on 
tipped at the external edge with a white the riggings of ships from the buffetings of 
b^er. * the wmda. Their flesh is tough, leathery, and 

The marten of the coco-palm is found in disagreeable, but the sailors eat it with 
ABta ftnd Malasia, and abounds in Java. Be relish, and despise the bird* which are stupid 
lives in trees and bushes. In captivity he enough to give themselves for their repast. 
«at8 flesh, and displsys a ferocity which re- Such scorn is human nature all over •, and 
Blinds oUiS of the wild Scotch weasels. . the black noddies probably take refuge upon 
The palm-squirrel is sometimes brought to ships only when exhausted and stupfled by 
En^aud, and Is ffiequently seen fWskiiig on fatigue. 

the trees of the East Indian shores. Lee- Macaws*aud cockatoos destroy the fertitify 
chenault says, hctakes advantage of the holes of many coco-palms. An Edmn Isuidseer 
made in the nuts by Ihe ma^h to drink would give ns a glorious picture of the scene 
.uliat is left of thO toeo-sfater. However, He would paint parrots generally of the 
there is nothing to Mevant'ihis tapping the species called, Psictacus TaitianaB) climhiug 
nuts for himseu, ana drinkhifi his ffil of their and chattering with their gorgeous plumage 
delicious wine. ]^o dod^ luce the mOnkeys while sucking the pollen of the splendid 
and martens, be is liable to ^ ihtermpted in golden flowers whicui rise above the green 
(hiaesdcTmentshymnskett^hOts: the common leaves of the magnificent umbrellas of the 
lot « maraUdow in dvilised neighbour- white tropical shores. 

A.hoda>'* , Toyagen observe with astonishment a 
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ringnlor crustacean, frequently seen on th# 
shores of the coco-islands, and sometimeii, 
although rarely by day, cUmbing upon the j 
coco-palms. The crusted animal is something 
between a crab and a lobster. From the 
point of the claw to the end of the abdo¬ 
men he generally measures about twenty 
inches. Tim colour of this <nab or lobster is 
sky-blue, shading into white, with white 
patches speckling the blue of the carapace, 
and of the plates of the abdomen. He has 
more of the general form of a lobster than of 
a ciab. Natives of the coco-islands liave 
assured me that individual crustaceans of this 
species are sometimes met with, measuring 
from three to four feet from the point of the 
claw to the end of the abdomen. The colour 
—blue, it is said,—sometimes passes into red, 
and the white into yellow. 

The natives call this crab the sepoy-crab, 
just ns ilritish coast-folks call a siipuar crus- 
tuceuu the soldier-crab. He is the soldier- 
crab of the tropical islands. Persona familuir 
with the soldier-crab of the British coasts 
can imagine the appearance of the largest 
sepoy-cralw, by supposing the soldier-crab of 
a size measured by feet instead of Inches. The 
British soldier-crab has a nuked and curling 
abdomen, and most find a shell to protect it 
from the grabs of his enemies. The Indian 
sepoy-crab lias three rows of rudimentary 
plates partly covering anil protecting the 
up]X)r part of his abdomen. The British 
coast-foiks embody a characteristic in tlie 
uiauuers of tlie British species when they 
c.ill him a soldier, for he is always ready to 
fight all comers, and is especially amusing to 
coast-boys when battling with his own 
species. The sepoy-crab is a far more for¬ 
midable soldier, when surprised by men 
upon a tree he snaps the pincers of his for- 
miduhlo left claw to announce to them that 
he is ready for battle, Jfe seems, however, 
luore desirous of frightening than of fighting 
his enemies; for, notwithstanding his 
menaces, he retreats very rapidly. The 
sepoy-crabs, about a couple of feet long, 
are not objects of fear to the natives; but, 
they speak with awe 6f the rare monsters 
which exceed ^ throe feet in length, and 
one of whom is said to have once stolen a 
child. ,, 

Mr. Cuming fiaquently found sopoy-crahs 
on Lonl How’s island in the Paemc, Dr, 
Charles Reynaud, of Pori Louis,* Mauritius, 
tells me that the sepoy-crab is found iu the 
islands of Liou Kiou, Heeling, Diego Garcia, 
*SixIsI.anda, andAgalega. Thesepoy-crahslive 
in holes omolig the roots of the scolopendres, 
luapc-trees, and coco-pidms. Tho frequent 
or almost continual rains on those islands 
keep 1;he holes always full of water, and sur¬ 
round them with little pools. The blacks of 
the islands of the Mauritius say, that when the 
sepoy-crab is in want of salt water in the dry 
season, he goes down to the sea carrying an 
empty cooo-nnt between the teeth of his httle 
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daw; and, after filling the nut with sail water, 
carries it aw^ to his hole. 

JjiniiicuB, Herbst, aud Cuvier, appear to 
have received with some doubt the accounts 
which voyagers gave them of crabs climb¬ 
ing trees and eating fruits, There is, in fact, 
considerable difficulty in uuderstanding how 
animals formed with gills to breathe iu 
water like fishes, can live in air, and respire 
upon trees, ns if they were provided with 
lungs, like birds and moiikeyi. M- Milne 
Bdwards has. however, made an observa¬ 
tion upon the respiratory organs of the 
sepoy-orabs, which greatly dimudshes the 
physiological difiiculty. He discovered in 
the carapace, a spongy vegetation which 
maintains the huniichty of the gills by per¬ 
spiring water upon them. Similar contriv¬ 
ances have been observed in a variety of 
gilled animals, which from the nature of 
their habits, are occasionally exposed in the 
air. There are fishes which perish quickly iu a 
limited quantity of sea-water, aud wUeb 
can subsist a long time iu moist air. The 
folds of the membrane which lines the gill- 
cavity of eels, aud of the fishes liable to be 
abandoned by the tide in rock crevioes, 
contain reserves of water in pockets, vessels, 
cells, or spongy masses, which keep up a 
constant moisture in the gills. The Ame¬ 
rican laud crabs have resi'rvoiis inside tlie 
carapace. The sepoy-crab difl'ers from all 
the others by having tungodties, or sponges, 
instead of reservoirs. Tho sepoy-crabs 
usually live ou the fallen fruits which 
tliey find about the roots of trees. When 
they civuuot find fruits, and are pressed by 
hiiugeT, they mount, generally iu the night, 
to the nuts which will not descend to them., 
The fact of their climbing is established by 
an abundance of testimony, aud recently, in 
additjou to different voyagers corroborating, 
each other during the last century, living 
witnesses have a}q>eared: such as Mr. Cuming 
of Loudon, and Dr^iChariesiiRpytiaud of Port 
Louis. Dr. Charles Beynaud has assured 
me that he has repealeilly seen the sepo}- 
orab on the coco-palms during the day, 
although his promenades are generally nuc- ! 
turnal, aud in shiny moonlight nights. 

When the sepoy-crab has cUmbed up the I 
trunk of the coco-palm, he detaches the nut 
by tearing the fibres of the stalk until the 
nut falls. Aiter tho fall of the nut he de¬ 
scends the trunk slowly, and searches for 
the nut, which he drags, when he finds i'^ 
to the mouth of his hole. Three or fisor 
days are spent by him in patieally aud 
laWiously tearing ofr fibre after fibre, 
uutU the husk is completely dennded of them. 
He is too provident, I won’t say civilised, 
an animal, to wait until one nut is done 
before he goes in seareh of another. On the 
contrary, he is nlwaya^eling as ho is 
always eating his nuts. He spends liu tunc 
in these alternate operaHiions. Ho searches 
about tho trees, or upqu the trees, for a 














to and trhen it^iweledbetraiis- mto tbeir hole^ and, aeiising their claws 
' f«n it to his larder in his hole. Jost as in a hunch, whip them out suddenly and 
the satitig*hoU8ea hath or rounds of shilfidly. It is surprising how rarely the 
hee^ always in out, be has a peeled nut blaokB are pinched. The sepoy-crab, when 
always in the alnMund state. A nut lasts lu bis hole, sleepi^ or respires, and moves 
hhn,ahloUt a week. slowly; before his obtuse senses have 

eepoy-crab (h>e8 not feed upon cocos warned him of the intrusion, his formid- 
I ofily. Hr. Cuming saw one of them upon a able elaws are clasped by the musoulai 
' palip'trefl, uaUed the Pandanus odoratissi- hand which pulls him out of his stronghold. 

' tnus. Pr, CSianea Beynaud has seen these When an unlucky or au unskilful finger is 
in 'great quantities r^n the little islands pinched, the sepoy lets go his hold, the in- 
al we en^ of the my of Diego Garcia, stant he is seized by the abdomen. Some- • 
where there are no coco-palms, and where times a kernel is dropped into the hole, and 
they led upon the Mape-tree •— Cissns when the crab takes hold of it, ho lets him- 
ManUk self be pulled out rather than let go his hold. 

Ine savaus, as usual, have made a curious In thoir battles with each other, the sepoy- 
hotoh-potch of the naming of this lobster, n-abs will seize hold of each other’s abdomens^ 
Leach called him tlie Birgus latro; latro .md will not let go uutd oue of them has 
means a thiel^ hut what Birgus means, no ceased to live, ^e sepoy can be made to 
book, or man, I wot ofi can tell me. I do the same thing for himself; for when his 
guess that as Fagurus means a marine ani- abdomen is tickled, it is said he will seize 
maL Birgus means a rock animal, and tlie hold of it with his great claw, and never 
probability is not lessened, because the relax his hold until he dies, 
orustacean does not live among rocks at all, TIio sepoy-crabs ore excellent eating, 

for most of these learned terms are the Gourmets of the Mamitius have them 
toBsils of ancient errors. The French fisher- sent to them ahve from the coco islands, 
men call the soldier-crab the jiauvre ^omu]e They are sent in boxes which are strongly 
(the poor man), because he is very naked, nailed down. Such is the strength of these 
and nwi uiot even a shell of his owq. The crustaceans that they have been known to 
sepoy-crab* is a coasts and not a marine, lift up the lid of a box with a hundred pound 
aniin^ and he is not a poor man, more- weight on the top of it. There arc a few 
over, as he lives independently a)>ou his holes made in the box to a«lnut air, and 
means The most common name fur him a coco broken in two is placed witlinit; and 
is the crab-thief. The Dutch called him tlien, without further preoautious or other 
Don Diego int voile hamasch—^Don Diego nuriituire, the sepoy-crab arrives m good 
who stems the nuts—^Don Diego, because condition after voyages of seven or eight 
they fancied they saw the form of a man days’ duration. 

in armour upon hie hock, and nut-stcaler, Herbst says, gi-est care must be taken to 
on account of his taking his natural food, remoxe certain dangerous parte of these 
What with colonisers, extetminajbore, an- lobsters in the preparation of them for the 
nexers, adulteraters, and bank and rail- table. The sepoy-crab is cooked like a 
way spoculators, there appears to bo lobster. The abdomen, piqiul irly called the • 
enough of thieves^ and it would be surely tail, is the titiiit. Natives of the tropics 
wrong, Impolitic, and unfair, to give them who catch the sepoy-emb and cook him and 
the eoantSuanoj^ of an honest criisted animal, eat him, and call him a thief all the whfle, 
Agassiz, in his very useful book on zoolo- remark merrily that he is obliging enough 
gieal ncanenclatitre, says the proper name of to carry in his tail a butter, in whiim he fries 
the ciab is the Decapoda anomouia, the tad- capitally. 

ISM ten feet, lie refers to Jieach for the The rhinoceros lieetle (scarahmus, or 

explanation of the common scientific name, oryctes rhinoceros) is described as the most 
largos latro, and Leach uses the name with- formidable enemy of the coco-palms. Tlie 
otit giving any eiwlanation of it whatever— general aspect, the forms of the corselet and 
or, at least, 1 could not discover any. As for elytres, and the little horn upon the snout of 
the propet name, I humbly submit it con- this hMtUi suggests immediately the idea of 
tains as many errors as syllables. Negatives a miniatai;e model of the nnieorn rhinoceros, 
are but rarmy descriptive, aod we are not rather more than an inch and a-hall long 
fiu: advanced in forming an idea of on and three-quarters broad. The rhinoceros 
aninial when told it has nof a tail. The beetle has been called oryctes, which is the 
daws of the sepoy^enib ttre hands; the last Oieek for a digger or miser. The m de 
pair of so'called fret SM dsed to hold the beetle cuts hU way into the stalks of the 
crustacean in his hole, SS they serfe. to keep leaves, and eats the tramosb sprout, the deli- 
the soldier-crab in his lUjirowod shell, clous coco cabbage. The female rhinoooifos 

Ihe lart^est kinds of sepoy-erkbs hold beetle perforates the trunks of the trees to 
themselves in their holes with Such tenacity deposit her eggs in them. The liamagc done 
' that tlie unlives are nnahle to drag them by these beetle^a was so great in the time of 
. A* for the individuals of the op<|i*i .Leachenault de la Tour, that he says tlic 

', nsry slz^ the blacks put their artosi government of PomUcUerry employed two 
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mea constantly, to do nothing else hut 
search for these insect<destroyer8 of the 
coco-palms. 

The termites, or white ants, are great 
eneniies of the coco-palms. The a^oias 
which build, their nests on the top of the 
cooo-palms kill them from their summits; 
and the species which establish themselves > 
at their base, poison their roots. ; 

Such are a few traits of the a&iatal and 
hominnl coco-oaters. The termites arc cer-1 
*tainly the most extraordina^ of insects, 
the sepoy-crabs the strSogest of crustaceans, 
and llie homiual races which eat cocos are of 
all men the furthest removed from the 
European ty^. What shall I say to sum 
up 9 Only this: that the coco-eaters are 
as wooderful as the coco-palm, and the coco- 
palm as surpassingly strange as the coco- 
eaters—the hot forces of the equator per¬ 
vade them all; and Uie tree and its asso¬ 
ciates combined, give ns marvellous glimpses 
' ' Into the worlds of life in the iiuand^ of 
I the sun. 


MEMNON AND HIS MATE. 

On Tiibcs’ Flam, at labonriiie ilu\Tn, 
Day's eldest dangluer yet unbotn, 
Uainatk’d at yet of laughing morn 

The fainlest ghmm’nng smile { 
The rroahiug thorns, tiled and dumb, 

Old EirUi teas silent m her touib. 

Along the banks of Nile, 

With fertUiting laigesie fraught, 

And secrets from the Tropics brought, > 
The wciid naves glided, awiit os Thought, 
And silently as Time; 

And, through the Icares of spectral paints, 
No mote the night-mnd toss’d its arms. 
Uniting to then (itful pi'alms 
A ntelnnrholy thyme. 

Tn shore the drooping rangia i lung 
MTitli folded wing and yard unsitmg, 

A cradle of the I.ivp among 

The chambers of the Dead; 

Ner was their breath enough tn float 
The pendaui of that river-boat^ 

To wak^the firefly on the lote 

The eicadn <m the bladi*. * , 
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It was the hour; nor night nor day, 
When if you iail, as old Sheiktis sty, 

To tell the wltile horso from the grey, 

It is the peep of dawn. , 

But Sheikh and steed had taken flight 
To realms of neither day nor night. 

And seniircd the Desert out of sight 
On dreamy piiuoiis home. 

It was the hour; nor night nor day, 
When theto my feet eonspiied to stiay 
Along the pathless sacred way. 

That gilds doik Aeberou f 
And all my heart with half-hope beat, 
That Memnon then might uakc to greet, 
Witji nlile.u mosic, suit and sweet, 

Once more the miug siin. 


As o’er the unetuous flats I pressed, 

A laik shot startled hum her nett, 

And lo I half-niAed to the snuit, 

There earns an Arab inaidl 
A mwden tthe tbe mormng star, 

With miduii^t eyes, and raven hair, 
Erect, at haft's daughters are. 

With lupius oil bm' head. 

And, M she neared, she seemed to me 
Tbe Genius of Antiquity, 

A swarthy Tenut firam a sea 

Of green ; and, as we met. 

She drew her kerchief, to deny 
Tier graces to a tti anger’s eye. 

But hailed mo with the ancient cry, 

“Y’HowigaSalamH”* 

Then, o’er the East a roseate hue 
Intense, and more intenser grow, 

Reflcrted in the splashing diew 

Through which my ancles trod. 
And as I labouied through tbe com, 

The silver spikes of headlong mom 
•Shot sudden up the world to wiurm: 

It was the coming God. 

Tlieie sat tbe everlasting Pair, 

Full twenty cubits lu the air, 

Each on his monumental chair, 

A supeihumon pile' 

A million morns had come and gone, 
Smoe first those sentinels of stone 
Kept guard upon the rising sun. 

Betide the bauks of Nile. 

Graved on their nmssive foot were set 
The marks of the departed great. 

Who, ages hack, ttood hero to wait 
Tbe strain, at morning-tide. 

The asp of her that most fair Queen,” 
The quip of Qreeun libertine, 

And Cesar’s symbol, carved ^tweea 
His freedman and his bride t 

A spark upon an eagle’a wing, 

A palm-tree swiftly burnithiiig. 

And, pregnant with the fiilgont ring, 

The heavenly gates flew wide, 

Itift up their heads those heavenly gates, 
And dl the cliff, where Athor waits 
To elasp the moaarch witen he pets, 

Wm in the radiance dy^. 

Then, from that spacious brow, the cold 
And dnsky cm fain downward roiled, 

And all the statue, bathed in gold. 

Sent forth a sound that day; 
Whether my ears were sharply set. 

Or Memnon did arlieulate, 

These were the strains that haunt me yet 
A thousand lesgucs away;— 

’‘When Egypt’s sun was oa the waae, 
And fierce Csmbytes strove, in vain. 

To cleave my pondcrons bulk iu twain, 
And pierce the wsider's heart j 
Then, first Aurora failed to fire 
The golden smews of my lyre, 

But how wss tardier to expire 
Thau gladnese to depart 

.. . . . ... . I II || „„ .|| 

• Babitatkn, 0 travsiier I 
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«Ko mors mj wputadwi or^rntali poured 
Sneet numbm from the biokeu chaidt 
To greet the old uceDding lord 

That modt'd my icattei’d stone* ; 
iTot, though Despair vras all aiound, 

] watch'd attd waited on the ground, 

Still crouching, like &e faithful hound 
That guatdi it* m8*ter's hooee.” 

And so I hearken’d not in vain. 

That morn on Tubes’ silent plain. 

But leam'd the lesson to my gain, 

Of watching, waiting, well! 

To watch, with hope, wbate'er beddo, 

• To wait, with patience, and abide, 

Dow long so o’er, the sinking tide, 

Uow late so o’er, the swell. 

To watch, however Time may strip, 

'Whatever whiilwinds 1 may leap, 

'Whatever cause to wake and weep, 

My mornings as they fly. 

To wai^ however fiiends may fail, 

However hostile hands assail, 

However desperate is the talo 
Of ray humanity. 

THE DEAD SECBBT. 

OHAFTBB THB TlFm. THB BBIUti; AND 
BBlDEaROOK. 

Ubdeb the roof of a wiilowed mother, 
Mias Mowlem lived humbly at St. Swithiu’s- 
ou-Seo. Id the spring of the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-four, the heart of Mibs 
Mo'wlem’s widowed mother was gladdened 
in the closing years of life by a small legacy. < 
Tum^ over in her mind the various uaes 
to which the mouey might be put, the dis¬ 
creet old lady finally decided on investing it 
in furniture, on fitting up the first floor and 
the second floor of her boose iu the best 
.taste, and on hanging a card iu the parlour 
window to inform the public that ^e had 
furnished apartments to let. By the 
sununer the apartments were ready, and 
the card was put up. It had hardly been 
exhibited a week before a dignified poison- 
age in black applied to look at the rooms, 

£ cased himself as satisfied with their ap- 
aac^ and engaged them for a month 
certain, ror a newly-married lady and gentle- 
ijUai^ who, might he ejected to take pos- 
sessiou in a few days. The dignified person¬ 
age in black was Captain Trevei-ton's servant^ 
and the lady and gentiem^who arrived in 
due time to take possession were Mr, and. 
Mrs. Fraakland. 

The matcHriial interest which Mrsi Mowlem 
felt in her youthfol first was neces- 

^Uy vivid in its nfdihro; l>ht it was apathy 
itself compared to the sentimental interest 
which her daughteil took in obsetving the 
Bikuners and custoaui of the lady and gentle¬ 
man in their capacity of bride and bride- 
grc«i|(A From the moment when Mr. and 
Mrs. fVauklaud entered the honee, Miss 
Mowlem began to study Uietp with all the 
ardour of an industrious scholar who attacks 


a new branch of knowledge At every spare 
moment of the day, this industrious and in¬ 
quisitive young lady occupied herself in 
stealing up stairs to collect ohservationa, and 
in rnuning down-stairs to communicate them 
to her mother. By the time the married 
couple had been iu the house a week. Miss 
Mowlem had made such good use of her 
eyes, ears, and opportunities that she could 
have written a seven days’ diary of the 
lives of Mr. and Mrs. Frankland, with the 
truth and minuteness of Mr. Samuel Pepy^ 
himself. 

Bat, learn as much as we may, the longer 
we live the more information there is to 
acquire. Seven days’ patient aouumulatioii 
of facts in connection with the honeyimoon 
had not placed Miss Mowlem beyond the 
reach of further discoveries, Un the morning 
of the eighth day, after bringiui^ down the 
breakfast tray, this observant spnstor stole 
up-stnirs auain, according to custom, to drink . 
at the spring of knowledge through tho key¬ 
hole channel of the drawing-room door. 

I After an absence of five minutes she de¬ 
scended to tho kitchen, breathless with 
oxeitement, to announce a fresh discovery m 
cunnoctiou with Mr. and Mrs. Frankland to 
her venerable mother. 

“Whatever do you think she’s doing 
now 1 ” cried Miss Mowlem, with widely 
ojieued eyes and highly-elevated hands. 

“Nothing that’s useful,’’ ausweicd Mrs. 
Mowlom, with sarcastic readiness. 

“ She’s actually sitting on his ' kuee ! 
Mother, did you ever sit on father’s kuee 
wlien you were married 1 ” 

“ Certainly uot, my dear. When me and 
your poor father manioil we were neither 
of us flighty young people, and we knew 
better.’’ 

“ bho’s got her head on his shoulder,” pro¬ 
ceeded Miss Mowlem iiioie and more 
agitatedly, “ and her arms rouud his neck— 
both her arms, mother, as tight as can be.” 

“ I won’t believe it! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mowlem, indignantly. “A lady like her, 
with riches, and aecumplishments, and ail 
that, demean herself like a housemaid with 
a sweethehrt 1 Don’t tell me, I won’t believe 
itl" 

It was true though, for all that. Tliere 
were plenty of ehiurs iu Mrs. Mowlem’s 
drawing-room; there were three heautifnlly 
bound Wiks on Mrs. Mowletu’s Pemluoke 
table (the Antiqmties of St. Swithin’s, Small- 
ridge’s Sermons, and Klopstock’s Messiah 
in English prose)—Mrso Frankland might 
have sat ou purple morocco leather, stuifed 
with the best horsehair, might iiave iufbrmed 
and soothed her mind mth aitiiiBeoIogical 
di vei-sions, with orthodox native thodogy, and 
with devotional poetry of foteigii origin—and 
yet, so frivolous is the nature of women, she 
was perverse enough to prefer doing uotbipg, 
and perching beiueif ttusomfurtably on lier 
husband's knee 1 
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She sat for some time in the uadignified I have lost my sight more than a y(>ar now, 
position which Miss Mowlem bad dsseribed and yet it was like the shuck of a new dis* 
with such ^phic correctness to her mother, covery to me to wake up last niglit fiom my 
then drew back a litUe, rais«i her head, and dream, and remember suddenly that T was 
looked earnestly into the quiet, meditative blind.” 

face of the blind man. “ What dream was it, Tjeimy 1 ” 

“Lenny, yon are very sileut this morning," “Only a dream of the phu'e where T fust 
she said, “"^hat are yon thinking about! If met you when we were both children. ] 
you will tell me all your thoughts, I will tell saw the glen, as it was years ago, with 
you all mine." the groat twisted roots of the trees, ami 

“Would you really care to bear all my the blackberry bushes twining about them 
thoughts?” asked Leonard. in a still shadowed light that came tlirough 

“ Yes; all. ' I shidl be jealous of any thick leaves from the rainy sky, I saw the 


“More shame for you. Are you tired of | some country women had been lately trudging 
me in eight days ? 1 have not tiiought. of by on p.attens. I saw the muddy water 
anybody but you ever since we have been running down on either side of the path after 
here. AJh i you laugh. 0, Ijenuy, I do the shower; and I saw you, itosamoud, a 
lovo you so ; how can I think of anybody naughty gii 1, all covered with clay and wet— 
but you i No ! I shan’t kiss yon. I just as you were in the reaUty—soiling your 
want to know what you were thinking bright blue pelisse and your pretty little 
about first.” cliubby hands by making a dam to stop the 

“Of a dream, Bosaniond, that I had last riiniiing water, and laughing at the indign,i- 
iiight. Ever since the first dajs of my blind- tiou of your nursemaid when she tiied to pull 
ness— Why, I thought you were not going I you away and take you home. I saw all timt, 
to kiss me again till 1 had told yon what 11 exactly as it really was in the iiygnue time, 
was thinking about ! ” I but al.rn.Tiirelv erioiifirli T iliil nnt, nei, ii,vh,.|F itii 


but strangely enough I did not see myself as 


“ I can’t help kissing you, T^enny, when you tlie boy I then was. You were a little girl, 
talk of the loss of your sight. Tell me, my and the glen was in its old neglected sbite, 
poor lovo, do 1 help to make up for that loss ? and yet, though 1 was all in the jwist so tar, 
Are you happier than you used to be ? and 1 1 was in the present as regaiiled myself, 
have 1 some share in ranking that happiness. Throughout tiie whole dream J was uneasily 
though it is ever so little ? ’’ coii8eiou.s of being a grown man—of being, in 

She turned her head away as she spoke, short, exactly what I am now, exeeplLiig 
but Leonai’d was too quick for her. Ills always that 1 wan not bliml.” 
inquiring fingers touched her cheek, “llosa- “ Wliai <t memory you must have, love, io 
moud, you are crying," he said. be able to lecal ail those little circiimstatiees, 

“lorjjing! ” she answered with a sadden after tiie Aenra that have piuiseil since tliat 
assumption of gaiety. “ No,” she continued, I wet day in tlie glen! How well you recol- 
after a moment’s jiaus^. “[ will never I lect what I was as n child ! Do you leinem- 
doceive you, love, even in the veriest trifle. | her in tlio same vivid way, wiiat I looked 
My eyes serve for both* of ns now, don’t they ? I like a year ago, jvhen you saw me—*(), 
you depend on me for all that your touch liwuiy, it almost breaks my lieajrt to tliink 
fails to tell you, and I must never Ik- uu- ' of it!—wlien you saw me for tlie hist 
worthy of my trust—must I? I did cry,itime 1" 

Lennjr—but only a vary little. I don’t know' “ Do I remember, Eosamond ! My last 

how it was, but I never, in all my life, look at your face has painted your portrait 
reemed to pity you and feel for you as I did on my memory in colours that can never 
just at that moment. Never mind, I’ve change. I have many pictures in mv mind, 
done now. Go on—do go on with what you but \our picture istbe clearest and brightest 
were going to say." of ail." 

“I was going to say, Bosamoud, that I “And it is the picture of me at my best—• 
have observed one curious thing about painted in my youth, dear, when my fiice 
myself since I lost my sight. I dream a was always coufessuig hoW I loved you, 
gmt deal, but I never dream of myself as a i though my lips said nothin l'. Theie is some 
’blind man. I often visit in my dreams places i consolation in that thought. When years 


■when I am wide-awake, I never by any ning to fade; she grows less and less like 
chance feel blind. I wander about all sorts | what she was when X married her.’ I aliall 
of old walks in my sleep, and never grope i never grow old, love, lor vou 1 The briglit 
my way. I talk to all sorts of old friends in young picture in your mind will still ^ my 
my sleep, and see the exiiression in tlieir'picture when itiy, cheeki are wrinkled and 
feces which, waking, 1 shall never see again, my hair is grey." 
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Still your picture *- nlways the skme, 
grow aa old Its X may.” 

" But are you sure it k clear io eveiT ^t t 
Are there uo doubtfhl lines, uo uudnialied 
corners anywhere ? I haw not altered yet, 
since yon saw me>—I ain just what 1 was a 
year ago. Suppose I asked you what I oln 
like now, could you tell me wiUiout making 
a mistake 1 ” 

, “ Try mo.” 

“Muy 1? You shall be put through a 
complete catechism I 1 tion’t tire you sitting 
on your knee, do 1} Well, in the first place, 
how tall am 1 when we both stand up side 
by side 1 ” 

“ Yon are just np to my eax*." 

“ Quite rigb^ to begin with. Now for the 
next question. What does my hair look like 
in your portrait ?” ^ 

**It is dark browa~->there is a gi-eat deal ot 
it-Hind it grows rather too low on your fore¬ 
head for the taste of some pex^le—” 

" Nerer mind about ‘ some people,’ dues 
it grow too low for your tahte ? ” 

“ Certainly not. 1 like it to grow low; 1 
like all those little natural waves th.at it 
mokes against your forehead ; I like it takou 
bock, as you wear it, iu plain bauds which 
' leave your ears and your cheeks visible; 

I and, above ail things, 1 like that big glossy 

knot that it makes where it is all gathered 
up together at the hack of your head.” 

“ 0, Iienny, how well yon remember me, 
so far! Now go a little lower." 

“A little lower is down to your eyebrows. 
Tliey are veiy nicely-shaped eyebrows in my 
pieture— 

I “Yes, but they have a fault. Come ! toll 
me what the &ult is 1 ” 

1 “ They are not quite so strongly marked as 

I they might be.” 

i “ Bight again! And my eyes 1 ” 

i * Brown eyes, large eyes, wakeful eye% 

I that are always looking about them. Eyes 
that can he very soft at one time, and very 
blight at another. Eyes tender and clear, just 
as the present moment, but capable, on very 
slight provocation, of opening rather too 
wmely and looking rather too brilliantly 
resolute.” 

** Mind you don’t make them look so now I 
What is there below the eyes ? ” 

“ A nose tijat is not quite big enough to be 
iu proper proportion with them. A nose 
that has a might tendency to bo—” 

“Dim’t say the horrid English wordl 
Spaie my feelings by putting it m French. 
Hay letroussd, aw oveir gty Uuae as fiist 
SB possible.” 

I must stop at the' laouidi, |lwn, uijM own 
that it is as near perfection <ui possible. The 
Upe are lovely in shape, £ra»h m odour, and 
irresistible in expremion.* They smile it my 
' portrait, and 1 am sure they are smiling at 
me now,” 

** JbCoik could they do otherwise when they 
pro gStting so much praise 1 My vanity 


whispers to me that I had better shop the 
catechism here. If 1 talk about my com¬ 
plexion, 1 shall only hear that it is of the 
dusky sort; and that there is never red 
enough in except when 1 am walk¬ 
ing, or riding, or confused, or oug^. |f 
1 risk a question about my figure, 1 shall 
receive tho dreadful answer, ‘ You are dan¬ 
gerously inclined to be fat.’ If I say, how 
do 1 dress ? 1 shall bo told, not soberly 
enough ; you are as fond as a child of gay 
colours—No ! I will venture no more ques-' | 
tions. But, vanity apart, Ijenny, I am so , 

§ lad, BO proud, so nappy to find that you can 
eep the image of me clearly in TOur mind. i 
r shall do my best now to look and dress like 
your lost remembrance of me. My love of I 
lovee! I will do you credit—will try if I 
can’t make you envied for your wife. You 
deserve a hundred thousand Kisses for saying, 
your catechism so well—<and there they | 
ore 1 ” I 

While Mrs. Frankland was conferring the i 
reward of merit on her husband, the sound 
of a faint, small, courteously-significant ' 
cough, made itself timidly audible iu a comer , 
of the room. Tumiug round instantly with 
the quickness thet characterised all her 
actions, Mrs. Frankland, to her honor and 
indignation, confronted M iss Mowlem standing 
just inside the door with a letter in her hand, 
and a blush of sentimental agitation on her 
simpering face. , 

“ You •wretch ! how dare you come in witli 
out knocking at the door 1 ” cried Rosamond, 
starting to her feet with a stamp, aud passing 
ill an instant from the height of fondness to i| 
the height of passion. 

Miss Mowlem shook guiltily before tlie > 
bright, angry eyes that looked through aud 
through her, turned very pale, held out the i 
letter apologetically, and said in her meekest ' 
tones that she was very sorry. i 

“Sorry!” exclaimed Rosamond, getting 
even more irritated by the ai>ology than she il 
had been by the intrusion, and showing it by I 
another ktamp; “who oares whether you are {' 
sorry or no 1 I don'jt want your sorrow—1 ^ 

won’t have it. 1 never was so insulted in my 
life—never, you mean, prying, inquisitive , 
oreature! ” 

“ Rosamond! Rosamond! pray don’t forget 
yourself! ” interposed the quiet voice of Me, 
XVankland. i 

“Lennj^ dear, 1 can’t help it! That 
creature would drive a saint m^. She has 
been prying after us ever since we have been 
here—you have, you ill-bred indelicate 
woman!—I suspectetl it before—I am certain 
of it now ! Must we lock our doors to keep 
you out 1—we won’t lock our doors! Fetch 
the hill! We give you warning. Mr. Frmik- 
land gives you warning—don’t you, Leimy} 

I’ll pack up all your things, dear; she shan’t 
touch one of them, Go down-stairs and make 
.out your bill, and give your mother wafning. 
Mr, Frankland says hfe won’t have his rooms 
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burst into and his doors listened at :inqui!<i 
aitive women—^and I say so teo.- Pat tJiat 
letter down on the table~imIitS3 you want to 
open it and read it—pat it down, you audaci- 
ons woman, and fetcn the bill, and tell your 
mother we are going to leave the house 
directly! ” 

At this, dreadlul threat, Miss Mowlem, 
who was aot^ and .timid, as w#U as carious, 
by nidnre, wrung her hands in desfner, and 
overflowed meekly in a shower ofd!(^ra 
• “01'good gracious Heavens above 1" 

cried Miss Mowlem, addressing herself dis- 
ti%ctedly to the eeUing^ what will mother 
say! whatever wlili become of me now ! O, 
Mam, X thoimht I knoeked—I did, indeed ! 
Q, Mam I I humbly bag pardon, and I’lt 
never .intrude, o^ain. O, Mam < mother’s a 
widow, and thisTa the firu time we have let 
the lodgings, and the furniture’s swallowed 
up all our money^ and, Mam ! Mam! bow 
I shall catch it if you go! ” Here words 
failed Miss Mowlem, and hysterical sobs pa¬ 
thetically supplied their place. 

“ Rosamond! ” said Mr. Ik-ankland. There 
was an accent of sorrow in his voice this 
time, as well os an accent of remonstrance. 
Rosamond's quick ear caught the alteration 
in his tone. As she looked round at him, 
her colour changed, her head drooped a liUle, 
and her whole exprestion altered on the 
instant. She stole gently, to her husband’s 
aide with softened, saddened eyes, and put 
her lips caressingly close to his ear. 

“ Lenny," she whispered, “ have I made 
you angry witii me 1 ’’ 

“I can’t be angry with yon,.Ro8.amond,’’ 
was the quiet answer. “ I only wish, love, 
that you could have . controlled yourself a 
little Bopner.’’ 

“ I am so sorry—so very, very sorrjr!" The 
fresh, soft lips came closer still to his ear as 
they whispei'ed tliese penitent words; and 
the cunning little hand crept up tremblingly 
round his neck and began to play with his 
hair. “So sorry, and so ashamed of myself! 
Rut it was encuj^ to make almost anybody 
singry, just at first—wasn’t it, dear? And 
you wiu forgive me—won’t you, Iienny?—^if 
1 promise never to behove so badly again 1 
I Never mind that wretdied whimpering fool 
at the door,” said Roaamond, anaerg,nng a 
slight relapse as she looked round at Miss 
Mowlem, standing immovaMy repentant 
against the wall, with her face hnnm in a 


world that’s kind to her, if yon- will only 
^i^tve me.’’ 

^ A polite word or two is all that is wqnted, 
-?**otbtt»g more thaii a polite wfflfd or two," 
said Mr. Frankland, rather coldly and con- 
ktramcily. 

“ Don’t cry any more; for goodness sake! ’’ 
told Rosamond, walking straight up to Miss 
Mowlem, and pulling the dingy-white pocket- 


handkerphief away from her face without 
tlie least ceremony. “There I leave off, will 
you .1 I am very sorry I was in a passion— 
thoi^h you haid no business to come in with¬ 
out ku^iog-^ never meant to distress you, 
-amd I’ll never aay a hard word to you again, 
if yon wiR, only kneok .at the door for the 
future, and leave off crying now. i)o leave 
off crying, you. tiresome creature ! , We are 
not going away. We don’t want your 
mother, or tlie blU, or anything. , Here! 
here’s a present for you, if you’d leave off 
crying. Here’s my neck-ribbon—I saw yon 
trying it on yesterday afternoon, when I was 
If ing down on the bed-room sofa, and yon 
thought I was asleep. Never mind; I’m 
not angry about thak Take the ribbon— 
take' it 08 a peace-offoring, if you won't as a 
present. You sfniU take it I—Nq,, I' don’t 
mean that—mean, pleaep take it! There 
I’ve pinned it on. And .now, shake hands 
and be friend^ and go up-atau» and see how 
it looks in the glass.” With these words, 
Mrs, Frankland opened the dooi;;, adminis¬ 
tered, nnder the pretence of a on the 
shoulder, a good-humoured shove to the 
amazed and embarrassed Miss Mowlem, 
closed the door again, and resumed her place 
in a moment on her husband’s knee. 

“ I’ve made it up with her, dear. I’ve sent 
her awToy with my bright green ribbon, and 
it makes her look as yellow as a guinea, and 
as ugly as —” Jmsamond stopped, and 
look^ anxiously into Mr. Frankland’s face, 
“ Lenny! ” she smd, sadly, putting her cheek 
against his, “ are you angry with me still ? ” 

“ My love, 1 never was angry with you, I 
never Can be.” 

“ I will always keep my temper down for 
the future, Lenny!” 

“ I am sure you will, RoaamonA .But never 
mind that. 1 am notthinking of your temper 
now.” 

“ Of what, then I ” 

“Of the apology you mwle to Miss 
Mowlem.” 

“ Did I not say enough ? I’ll call her back 

you like—rU make another penitent apeedt 
—I’ll do anything but kiss her. I really 
can’t do that—can’t kiss anybody now, but 
you.’* 

“ My dear, dear love, how very much like 
a child you are still, in some of your ways 1 
You said-more 'than enougii to Miss Mowlem 
—far more. And if you will panlon toe &r 
making the remark, I think in your generosity 
and good-nature, you a little forgot yctoaspf 
with the young woman. I dmrt :,ap;: toUldt 
allude to your giving her theribb6B-.,t»flqj^, 
perhape^ that jnight have been <dpae .aliWe 
leas familiarly—but^ from what I heard you 
say, I infer that you actually wwt the length 
ol shaking hands with her.’’; 

“ Was that wrong ? I thought it was the 
kindest way of making it up.” 

“My dear, it is,ito eroellent way of making 
it up between equals. But consider the 
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differefnee between your stttttoaiusocL6^,ltnd 
Miss Mowlem’s.” 

“ I wiE toy and consider if you wist me, 
love. £ut f think I toke. siflto toy father, 
who never troubles hit- bead (4ear old 
.mann about differences of station. 1 Oan't 
help liking people who are kind to toe, without 
'thinking whether thw are idwve my rank or i 
ImIow it: and when I got cool, I must confess 
I felt just as vexed with myself ibr frightening 
and distressing that unlucky Miss Mowlem, 
as if her statioubad been equal to mine. 1 
will try to think as you do, Lenny; but I am 
very tohcb afraid ibat I have got, withwt 
knowing exactly how, to be what the news¬ 
papers call, a Eadical.” 

“ My dear Eoaamond! don’t talk of your-' 
self in that way, even in joke. You ought 
to be last person in the world to confuse 
those distinetiora M ra&k ou which the whole 
wdll-betog of soeito^ dependsd” 

" Does it reaUy f And yefc; dear, we don’t 
seem to have ^n eitoited with such very 
wide distinctions between US. We have all 
got the Satoe number of arms and legs ; we 
are all hungry and thirsty, and hot in the 
summer and cold in the winter ^ we all laugh 
when we are pleasml, and ery when we are 
distressed ; and, surely, we have all got veiy 
mudi the same leelings, whether we are high 
or whether we are low. I could not have 
loved you better, Lenny, than 1 do now, if 
1 bad been a duchess, or less tihan 1 do now, 
if I had been a servant-girl.” 

|J^'lov», yoU are not a servant-girl. And, 
as to -what you say about a duchean, let me 
remind you that you are not so much below 
a duchess as you seem to think. Many a lady 
of high title, cannot look back mi such a 
line of ancestors as yours. Your falber’s 
family, Bosamund, is one of the oldest in 
England—even my father’s family hardly 
dates bank so far; and we were landed gentry 
when many, a name in the Peerage was not 
heard of. Zt is really sltoott laughably 
absurd to hear you talking of 'ybUtoelf as a 

Badioal*” 

f won’t talk of myself so sgain, Lenny— 
oify don’t look so Itorloito. t’ll be a Tory, 
d^r, if.you will give me akisi^ and let toe 
sit on your knee a little longer.” ^ 

Mr. Frankland^s gravity wSs not proot 
against his wife’s duiugo of political 
prioeiples,' and the ctmwoOs which she 
annexed to it. toto bleared up,, and 
he laughed slntoto 'US UaEv as Botomond 
.herself,' " -v 'V'' 

“ By toe'byo,’’'itod of 

sitoDCe had tovtoi^liM' #toO. to -toUect his 
thoughts, *‘did 

Mowlem to put a letter doton toble ? 

i . Jtt4t a letter for you, or for toef^ ;- 
•> ',0,Ahl I forgot all ab^ the-^ttmT,*’ said 
•^'BoBtmpnd, running to tlio tible»," Jt is for 
! l!ienny--i-and, goodness toe f here’s the 
^^Btotogen^le^ postmark on'H:’’' . *"■ ■■ n 


|p;|t '»toet oe .^m the bidder whom I sent 


down to the old house about the repairs. Lend 
me your’eyes, love, and let ua hear what lie 
says.” 

' Bosambnd bpened the letter, drew a stool 
to her haebahdu feet, and, sitting down witb 
her arms on his knees, read as follows ^ 

to. 1.BQMRB rUKKUNO, BSS, ^ . 

Sir,—AgTeeabjjr to the initnictiont with which you 
favoui'Ctl me, I have proceobed to survey Porthgeniui 
Tower, with a view to aieeftaiaing what repairs the 
house in general, and the norUt ude of it in patticulav; 
may stand iti need of. 

At regards the outside, a little cleaning and new- 
pointing is all that the bniidiog wants. The walls and 
foundations seem made to Inst for ever. Such strong 
solid work I never set eyes on before. 

Inside the house, I cannot report so fnvoutablyl 'The 
rooms in the west front, having been inhabited daring 
the period of Captain Treverton’a occupation, and 
having been well looked dfter Since, by the persons 
left in charge of the beuic, are' In tolerably sound 
condition. 1 should say two bundled pounds would 
cover the expense, of all tepairs in my line, which these 
rooms need. Tltis sum would nut include Iho restora¬ 
tion of the 'west staheaBe, which has pven a little in some 
places, and the banisters of which are dcddedly in¬ 
secure, from the first to the second isinding From 
twenty-five to thirty pounds would suffice to set this 
all right. 

In the rooms on the north front, the state of dilapi¬ 
dation, from top to bottom, h as bad os can be. From 
all that I could ascertain, nobody ever went near these 
rooms in Captain Treverton's time, or has ever entered 
them since. The people who now keep the house have 
asuperstitious dread of opening any of the north doors, 
in consequence of the time that has elapsed since any 
living being has. passed throngh them. Nobody would 
volunteer to accompany me in my snrvcy, and nobody 
could tell me which keys fitted which room doors in 
any part of the north side. 1 could fiud no plan con¬ 
taining tlie names or uumhers of the rooms ; nor, to 
my SQiprise, were there any labels attached'sepiu-ately 
to tha keys. They were given to me, all banging 
togctlier on u large ring, with an ivory label to it, 
which was only marked Keys of the North Rooms. 
1 take the libmty of mentiouiug these pqrticulars in 
order tp account for my having, as you might think, 
delayed my stay at Porthgdnna Tower longer than is 
needful. 1 lost neariy a whole day in taking the keys 
off the ringInd'fitting them at' haz.'ird to the right 
deal's. And I qceopied some hours of another day in 
marking each door with a number qn the ontside, and 
putUsg a Gorreipending kbcl to each key, before 1 
replaced it on the ring, in order to prevent .the p<wi> 
bihty of future errocs and delays. . ^ , 

As I hope to furnish you,' ift. a fo'W dnyii with a 
deiailed estimate of the repei» npei&d in the nprtli 
part of the diouse, from basement to toof, I need only 
say here thkt they WiE opeupy Some time, and will be 
of the most extensive nature. The beams of the 
ease and the fieoriug of the fint story have gdt 'toe dfy 
rot. . The damp in some rooms, aud the rats in. ethers, 
have almost destroyed the wainscdttibgs. Four to the 
mantelpieces have given out from the walls, and all the 
ceilings am either stained, cracked, or pooled away in ' 
large ^tejtes. The flooi'ing is, in general, to a better 
condition than I had anticipated ; bat the shutters and 
Window-sashes are so 'warped, as to be useless, ft is 
only fiitr to acknowledge that the expense of setting all 
these things to rights—thatistosay of making the rooms 
.safe and habitable, and of putting them in proper 
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condition for the upholtterer—will be conriderablet. I 
would respectfully suggest, in the event of your feeling 
any aurpiise or dissatisfaction at the ..amount of 
estimate, that you should' name a friend in whom yeti 
place confidence, to go over tlie north rooms with' me, 

. keeping my estimate in his hand. 1 wfll undertake to 
prove, if needful, the necessity of each separate repair,; 
and the justice of each separate-charge for the same, to * 
tlie Biitibtaction of any competent and impartial pei;son 
whom you may^tlcaie to select. 

Trusting to send you the estimata in a few days, 

I remain, sir,' ’ 

Y oitr humble-aervant, 

• . Thoms|^ Horlocx. 

“A very houeat, straightforward letter,” 
said Mr. Srankland. ; ' 

“ I wish he had sent the estimate with it,” 
said Rosamond. “ Why could not the pro- 
vokiag man tell ns at once in round numbers 
what the repairs will really cost 1 ” 

“ 1 suspect, my dear, he was afraid of 
shocking us, if he.mentioned the amount in 
round numbers.” 

“ That horrid money! It is always getting 
in one’s way and upsetting one’s plans. If 
we haven’t got enough, let us go and borrow 
Of somebody who has. Do you mean to 
despatch a friend to Porthgenna to go over 
the house with Mr. Horlock ? If you do, I 
ktiow who I wish you would send.” 

“Whol" 

“ Me, if yon please—under your esooi’t, of 
course. Don’t laugh, Lenny. I would be 
very sharp with Mr. Horlock : I would object 
to every oue of his charges, and beat him 
down without m^rcy. I once saw a surveyor 
go over a bouse,' and I know exactly what to 
<lo. You stamp on the door, and knock at 
the walls, aud scrape at the brickwork, and 
look up all the chimneys and out of all the 
window's—sometimes you make notes in a 
little book, sometimes you measure with a 
foot-rule, sometimes you sit down all of a 
sudden aud think profoundly—and tbe end 
of it is that you say the house will do very 
w^ell indeed, if the tenant will pull out his 
purse and put it in proper repair,” 

“Well,done, Rosamond! You have one 
more accomplishment than I knew of j and 1 
suppose I have no chmee how but to give you 
an opportunity of displaying it. If you don’t 
object, my dear, to being assoClatra with a 
professional assistant in the important busi¬ 
ness of checking Mr. Horlock’s estimate, 1 
do^’t object to paying a short visit to Porth- 

f ehnijt' Wnepever you please—especially now 
know thfil the west rooms are stiR iiabit- 
able.” 

- “ .0, how kuid of you! how pleased I shall 
be 1 how 1 shall,; enjoy seeing the old place 
a^n before it is altered ! 1 was. only five 
years old, Lenny, when we left Porthgenna, 
and 1 am so anxioia to see what I can re- 
.momber of it, after such a long, long absence 
, ^ J^e.‘’Do you know, I never saw anything 
of ‘4hatruinous north side of the house*—and 
1 do'BO dote on old rooms ? We will go all 


through them, Lenny. You shall have hold 
of my Itand, and look with my eyes, and make 
as many discoveries as 1 do. 1 prophesy that 
we shall see ghosts and find treasures, and 
hear myeteiious noises—and, oh heavens 1 
what douds; of dust we shml have to go 
througbi—Pouf!, the very anticipation of 
them chokeame already ! ” 

Now we are ou the subject of Porthgenna, 
Rosamond, let us be serious for one moment. 
It is clear to me that these repairs of the 
north rooms wiR cost a large sum of. money. 
Now, my love, I- consider ho sum of money 
misspent, however large it may be, if it pro¬ 
cures you pleasure. I am with you heart 
and soul— 

He paused. His wife’s caressing arms 
were twining round his neck again, and her 
cheek was laid gently against his. “ Go on, 
Lenny,” she said, •with such an accent of ten¬ 
derness in the utterance of those throe simple 
words, that his speech failed him for the mo¬ 
ment, and all his sensations seemed absorbed 
in the one luxury of listening. “ Rosamond,” 
he whispered, “ there is no music in the world 
that touches me as your voice totnfiies me 
now I 1 feel it nU through me, as 1 used 
sometimes to feel the sky at night, in the time 
when I could see.” As he spoke, the caressing 
arms tightened round his neck, and the 
fervent fips softly took the place which the 
cheek had occupied. “ Go on, Ijenny,” they 
repeated happily as well as tenderly now, 
“you said you were with me, heart and 
soul. With me in what ? ” 

“ In your project, love, for indndiig your 
father to retire from his profession after this 
last cruise, aud in your hope of prevailing on 
him to pass the evening of his days happily 
wish us at Porthgenna. If the money spent 
in restoring the north rooms, po that we may 
all live in them for the future, does, indeed so 
alter the look of the place to his eyes as to 
dissipate his old sorrowful associations with it, 
and to make his living there again a pleasui'e 
instead of a pain to him, I shw regard it as 
money well laid out. Rut, Rosamond, are 
you sure of the success of your plaft before 
we undertake iti Have you-dropped any 
hint of the Porthgenna project to your 
&ther1” 

“ I told him, Lenny, that I should never be 
quite comfortable unless he left the sea, and 
came to live with us—and he said that he 
would, I did not mention a word about 
Porttigenna-r-nor did he—but he knows that 
we iludl live, there when we are settled, , and 
he made no conditions when he promise 
that our home should be his home,” r i',' . 

“ l^tbe of your mother the bcpl^tad 
assooiarion be has with the phnje t ” .'i,;,'* .!,,,”: 

“ Not quite. There is another aaiti^efarion, 
which has never been mentioned, biuit which 
I may tell you, because the^ aro no secrets 
between ua ,Mly . mother had a. favourite 
maid who lived with,her from the time dfhea’ 
marriage, and' who ■was.lacoidentally,'the 
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onl^ person present io. bear room when sba, 
died. ‘ I j>u8t remember this vohiian, tn n dim 
'childiih way, ais being odd in her look aiid 


riS?;?7T* f***! > y >:* 


in tlw house but her mistrei^, , Tlfey, on liie 
morning of my mother’s she disap¬ 

peared from the bouse in the idrangest way, 
leaving behind her a moat atngidar %ad mya* 
teirioue letter to my father, asserting that in 
my mother’s dying moments, a' seexet bad 
been confided to bei* trhich she was chained 
to divulge to her master when her miatreiES 
was no more ; and adding that she was 
afraid to mention this secret, and that, to 
avoid being questioned abput it, she had re¬ 
solved on leaviuB; the house for ever. She 
hod been gone Smne hours when the l^ter 
was opened—and slie has never been, seen or 
heard of since that time. This ebrcumstance 
seftmed to make almost as strong an impres¬ 
sion. on my {atlve>r?s mind as shock of my 
mother’s dehth. Oarmpighbotisrs and servuuuts 
ail thonght (as 1 tmhk) ihat the woman 
was maa; but he ne^e agreed with them, 
and I krmv that he has neither destroyed 
nor foigutten the letter from that time to 
tins.” 

“A strange event, Rosathmid,—-a very 
strange event; .1 don’t woihler that it has 
made a ladling impressmn on him.” 

“ Depend upon it, Ijehay, iiie servants and 
the neighbours were right—the woman was 
mad. Jaij way, however, it was certainly a 
singular event in our family. All old houses 
lieye their remance—and that is the romance 
01 oitf Imnse. Rat years and y^s have 
passed BKOCe then ; snd, what witn time, and 
what with the changes we are going to make, 
I have no fear that my dear, good rather will 
our plans. Give him a new nodlh 
garden at Por^genna, where he cm walk 
the dedks, as 1 radl it,~give him new lunrth 
rooms ,to lb® iit-^ajid 1 will answer for thA 
result. Blit al this is in the future ; fet us 
get hS^ to ,the present time. Wh^ shall 
we pay ou* ^ing visit to.Portha^na, Lenny, 
and plunge into the- huportatii business of 
Mr. Horlbbk’s estimate for the 

WjjndfSi ” 

We have three weeks more to stay faere^ 
Hbsamond.” ' 

“ Yes; and then we nnfet go bSck to Long 
Beckley. 1 promisea #ht best ahd biggest 
of men,; the vicar, that'tsre iSottld pay oar 
first visit to Um. He is sure «ofrto let us ofiF 
under three Weeks dr,a. inbhlhv” 

“ In that ease, thdn; vie hed ^tter say two 
months hmiay for the vhP to Rorthg^a. 
Is yopr -rown, Rosar 

moisSfl'” , * ' ""‘y'.if'il'-'y!' 

■ ' Write -'to 'j^.'^drlhdteythei^^ye— 
iftooint a' foeeting in'.tWd mdili|iirfbne'at the 
, Tidl himi a38d,'i».itwaain«ii‘ndttriMt 

' ontpkes on unsafe stahi^^Re^lly,; oon-' 
yifialemf'hdir dependent 'on-baniw«rk—' 

;hpvn the, weat:"staircBre. kepo^d' itotof- 


diately. And, while you have the pen in 
your hand, peihaps it may save trOnble ff you 
write a second note to the housekeeper at 
Portbgenna, to tell her when she may expect 
us.” 

Rosamond sat down gaily at the tabfe'hnd 
dipped her pen in. the ink with a little 
fiout-ish of triumpk 

“ In two months,” she exelmmed joyfully, 
“ I shall see the dear dtd pdace again ! In 
two months, Ijenny, our profane feet will be 
raldug the* dust in the solitudes of the North 


Rooms.” 


THE STOKER’S POETRY. 

PoerRT used to smg in the hedge and on 
the roof-top—now it hisses in the boiler of 
Number Three engine, Slough statio^ and 
is audiblo in that’uemon scream, terrible as 
the shriek of death to tardy pointsmen and 
blundering old men, with shaky hands or 
rusty switches. “Voices of steam,” I burst 
oat, as I unconsciously seized an angry 
stoker's hand at the Didcot junction the 
other day, “ye ai'S raany-tongued prophecies 
of a coming age—^p^rhaps a golden one, 
perhaps, rather, one dyed aH crimson wim 
the blood of nations.” I might have gone 
further, had not my sable mend’s “Dam 
your nonsense, here’s the three-fifteen 
starling! ’’-—cut me short. 

If my friend had remained, I should have 
questioned him of many things of much im¬ 
portance to transeendental ])oets, but not 
much so to the railway share raai-ket. How¬ 
ever disgusted with the world in general, 
and stokers in particular, • 1 ran for a 
ticket, which the angry tooth of the 
clerk's eork-premer omy bit a bole in, 
and tumbled, meditative and poetical, into 
the stuffed and wadded chair of a first-class 
carriage. 

Before me sat an old port-wine-coloured 
gentleman, with a bow-wii^ow stomach, and 
a bunch of watcfa-seafe as large as a baby’s 
head ; said old gentfeman bemg wrapped np 
as if for a uprth-Mfe voyage, and having an 
apoplectic voice that forbad all conversation 
as at once presumptnous and dangerous. 

; After a> treaty of legs, 1 feU a-mu^g on 
poetry; bygonq and present. You may talk 
os^ you like, I said to myself, I'belieVe it is 
sll here, just as much as ever it /was i for . 
look you; csdl the world a bdet, and tbs poistry . 
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valus; or call it, mind yon, a dose driltror 
and the poetry a-grub I put ih; -ivhether it 
is cocoon, chrysalis, or biabk and yelloW 
moth, still there's the thing safe. ‘ It's like a 
plant, this poetry—now IfeaVes, now mist’and , 
gases-^now away in the clouds, now '^Wh’ 
again to rain. It can’t escape; there's ;,t^' 
same amount of matter. And so in po^toy. 
1%s poetry’s here still; add if I were to out 
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open a hole in the floor of my friend Naliin’s 
Buop and ehov him Erebus, he would beUev«f,l 
it: as for vo^cauic sunsets and ool^mr feaste, 
of sunrises, he doesn’t see much in them. So 
it is with railways. Men see no poetry in 
being shot as from a eatmon, or paE^ng 
from Bath to Bristol, with Idle spe^ of a 
planet on a tour or a fallm star b^t' cm 
pleasure. 

Listen, frilhid of the porl^-yrine counte¬ 
nance and the redundant stoniMh! 

“ O! curse the noise, I want to go to 
deep. Here's the Times; wonderful article 
on Palmerston!—great man, Palmerston 1— 
great age, Palmerston!—great man of a 
great age 1 ’* 

Very well for to deep, O ! snore as thou 
wert wont to snore! But know, 0 ! insen¬ 
sate lUftOy that that sound of the engine is 
like the champ and trample of a thousand 
horse : it might be Tamerlane riding to con¬ 
quest; it might be Alaric thundering at 
the gates of Rome. 

Dear me, that shutting off steam, do you 
know, sir, alwiiys suggests to me the sudden 
hissing simmer of a piece of cold lard in a 
hot frying-pan. It may be I am hungry, 
but deuce take me if 1 thought of anything 
else but a tremendous stew in a gigantic pan. 
Look out now, Mend of the exub^nt 
bowels, and tell me what thou seest. 

“A confounded ugly country and six iron 
rails, like six black lines ruled in my ledger.” 

Behold, then, the vision of the son of faith. 
We are gliding on golden raiU that the'sun- 
set sliines on, and m'e just about to thread 
au arch. When we lean back, and the 
great smoke-clouds that roll round us grow 
crimson in the sunlight, we shall seem as if 
we were in the car of the Indian mythology, 
and were gliding away to Paradise. 

My friend suggests that 1 am a Londoner^ 
and the fresh country air has rather got into 
jmy head. 

Insulted at this, 1 leave him to atmplexy 
aud the*Times newspaper, and at the next 
station cliauge to a coup6-carriage close by 
the stoker and watch him blaze the red 
fumade till- it roars again, I mark, when he 
opens the door with a suddeni rough hasti¬ 
ness, the ^at orango-like flaxoe amine out 
upon hU Othello-like hlee, and tTdm him Vto 
the semblance of a ministering demon. Stir¬ 
ring up a kettle qf stewed stc^-brokers in a 
purntory kitchen, I hope to see him roll 
in the gjg, sh^t^Si^hker smd turn and twist 
ti^e .tops as. if they were aa mimy drgan- 

with a battling tramp, apd scurry, 

■ aod whistle, and whiz, we go, past astonish^ 
labourers ip gj^ep meadows,, past tdegri^h- 
wires on. wbieh-«p» on interminable washing- 
houses sit w^-necked sparrows, who look at 
. tuj ae;We fly past, as much as, to say, “ that’s 
am sort of bird, but I don’t think much 
of hie plumagefor critics who praise,'have 
geheraily^pome compensating clause by which 


, to make,up for their moment of good-nature.'■ 
iBiH a white banner flies the en^ne’s smoke, i 
— 81 ^ away it rolls—stoops to join the great 
. while fog that has no wings, and sits and 
broods abont^ . tlie damp , autunm-lields. 
'JhroU^ dark cates •f the tunnels—through 
the dim barrmn^es of high and bare em¬ 
bankments w[emah with the force of a steam- 
catapult, or a huge case-shot that is never 
spent—likeiS batteriug-ram—taking a long 
race, for this stcam-hm.'se, with fire for blood, 
never wearies, never tires. Swift round 
curves, and swift up low hills — swift past 
viUage church and park, and farm-house, and 
wood—over river—along the moor—through 
fat and lean, rich and poor—^rock and clay— 
meadow and street; for this mad horse never 
wearies—^never tires. 

I try second-class, and find much eating 
and much merriment. They are more 
easily amused than the more conceitetl first, 
and are less. afraid to show their honest 
feelings. Perhaps they have more feeling— 
who knows ? Do they see more of the poetry 
of the railroad ? are they listening with mpt 
ears, gazing with steadfi^t eyes—-noka^ whit 1 
No, a gentleman with a brick-red coleur.on 
his high cheek-bone, a hard piucher-mouth, 
red hungry whiskers, and a strong whining 
Aberdeen accent of, “ Dreadful railway acci¬ 
dent near Lewes—fourteen lives lost—list of 
sufierers.” I lords out and wonder at the hori¬ 
zontal lightning-fashion in which we tore into 
the tunnel and dig into the viaduct’s door¬ 
ways, 

“ Eirst-olass, ma’am, this way. Ho second- 
daas.” 

“ Why did you say first, then ? ” 

“ There’s the bell! ” 

‘to my box !—where’s mj luggage 1 Por¬ 
ter ! ”—(in a tone of hyateriem anguish)— 
“ j,ive me my box.” 

“ Too late marm—next toain at 4‘32,^—^five 
hours to wait' marm. Waiting-room }—yes, 
thw way.” 

That is a lady’s ideal of railway-poetry, 

“Damp seats 1 oh dear,—why don’t they 
wipe the seats ? this a cSrmge—it’s a horse¬ 
box. Here, guard 1 , do you call this a 
carriage i Infernal line—give me the broad 
gau^! Window won’t go up. D—n the 
window—door won’t shut^urse the door ! 
whish ! here's a draught enough to cutyour 
head o£. 6uard! what does the company 
mean by, this draught ? Won’t let a man 
smoke 1—give tae coach travelling, say 1.^’ 

That is the commercial gentleman’s idepl of 
the poet^ of railroada , 7 

“ 0- Lear! such a liissing, and squiring, 
and datisr, and then that whistle—a 
devil’s baby ! 0 dear, law, hi, wmit thi%gh 

my poor bead. And then uie Out at 

the wrong Station to wait five he^,|6r the 
next train., What 1 say is, Betty, vh; me n 
good joggittg market-cart.” ,,, ,, 

Tliat is the coontry-woman’s ideal of 
vmypoetry.' 
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' > Why, I rehiefflbt^r, sir, when I was A boy, 
being three daye and bights on a journey that 
. you do. now in four hours. Those were the 
times; ho huny-sduwy, helter-skelter—no 
chopping up decent people^ ^th trains,* and 
no gambling shares, and’ Itascally share- 
market, with all the' Wllyfng and overbear¬ 
ing you hear of.” • • , 

That is the old gentleman’s ideal of rhilway- 
poetiy. 

None of Uiese, l am afiaid, would listen to 
roe were I to say I saw poetsy in a stoker’s 
life. On roug^ days, for instonce, when he 
cowers behind his screen of spectacle, and 
looks out long and steadily through the sand 
and Mist, 

He is no divinity, bless yon, no! Lord 
bless yon 5 Nor no Diomed nor Hector, but 
Jack Watford, of Number four. Blue Anchor. 
He knows every crimson star that shines at 
stations, and every emerald fire, and every 
white circle and red globe that stare at you 
for a hundred miles' of line. He grasps that 
handle there, when the great wind blows 
enough tC lift the train in the air like a 
feather,'only it doesn’t. Firm he holds tlwit 
helm on' those noisy nights, ainl drives his 
strong, swift steam-ship on its flaming path, 
scattering the red-hot ashes of its rage as it 
ploughs on. And when the rain drives its 
liquid arrows at him, he only wipes his great 
eyeglass, and looks out a-head, or screws the 
engine up till it gives a long startling shriek 
of pain, that W'akes up the sleepers in the 
next town, and makes them mutter, and 
turn :again to sleep. 

A^Dthm* generation, and the sense of 
novelty and poetry will have left railroads 
for ever. The long tearful stare of woniler 
as the train grows small ns a fly, or a black 
caterpUler in the distance will be no more 
observed. 

The sif^t of a train growing out of a cloud 
of smoke, the terror of its march, and 
rumodr and battling of its rush, will have 
gro.wh as familiar as the careening and 
rumble of the Eoyal Blue, bound to ’Ornsey 
or ’Igbgate. l^e enstaataneoasnuss, the 
obedient readinOM of a t^ain, already seem 
things of course. The propulsion of light¬ 
ning, the comet speed, the strange' contrast, 
of such spiritual powfer oonti’olled by a black 
fellow in fastian, Caliten rutiflg«Ariel, is 
never thought of by sucn turtle-ej^ting mate¬ 
rialists, so grossly sunk in dfrfcy three per 
cents are Tire. How kaany steps flaust we go 
back before we can retutn to our tMldiSh 


As 'for Dryadi^ stftl hear their 

voices in windy !^hte,/W^ W^ ^Eensing- 
jtoh'vt^rdens,—when the' robks ' eaw rest-, 
\M^Hn .their •'sleep, .'m if'A '.Worm 'had 
i im^ ied .edld on their stomaeht^ and .when the 
PshM^ liaVes of Hyde Fa*k flatter. and 
,what they shall-do^.|ui''tiie Aoto 


autumn time, when they once get loose from 
their governors, and start in life on their 
own account, these young things, ;aot be¬ 
lieving in winter,—not they. 

What do we believe in ? Look you here, 
friend, great on ’Change,—three weeks 
hence, you’ll drop down at the Mansion 
House turtle-feast, and the alderman next 
you absorbed in groen fat will not ob¬ 
serve yon taken out when he calls for a 
clean plate and a cold chair, to give him a 
zest for Ins sixth oourae. You will soon 
after, when a certain gentleman shakes his 
bead, turn thin, and in fact die. A week 
later, after a week’s silence in a room with 
the blind down, you will be carried'out after 
a jostle down stairs to that dull Kensington 
churchyard, where an epitaph recording 
yonr mayoralties is already cut, to put over 
your head. Of what use, then, roe snug 
detached villa, the crusty port, and the natty 
phaeton—olive green picked out, with white 
—Answer, fool, of what Use ? 

Had it not been better to have done good, 
and been kindly and open-hearted, and to 
have seen some poetry in life, and not called 
the air bine fog, and the rose a vegetable I 
Why, if that railway whistle could have 
been interpreted to you by an angel, you 
might have known that it bad a meaning 
porophetie and dreadful as the Judgment 
trumpet. That nettle yonr Malacca cane 
cut in two yesterday was a beautiful thing 
God made. No, man !• ’Chang© is not the 
end of life, and gold is not the old road- 
dust of Eden, an4 by no means the thing 
Apollyon lost Heaven for. 'Wakb up, then! 
unlock yonr cellai’, send a dozen of port 
to poor old Blnns, the poor old head-clerk, 
who is so weak and threadbare. Eelease 
the orphan from Chancery, and do some- 
tluUg for the widow’s son you rained,— 
above all, look reverently henceforth at all 
stokers and all humanity,—and peace bo with. 
you. ^ 

A JOUENEY DUE NOETH. 

HIGH JINKS at CHRISTOFFSKY. 

Perhaps Xhristovskoi—^perhaps Cristo&kis 
but, that it is an island in the Neva, and that 
there are high jinks there) I know./ When 
the lexicological and harpto^e .value of. i^e 
thirty-six letters in the ^ussiw alphabet 
shall find A compensating eqfiifValeat)^and shall 
be adequately represented by the poverty- 
stricken twenty-six we Western barbariiatm 
possess, I siiall be able, I hope tb.get on 
with my.ScIavonie brthography; and plulc^oii*. 
gists will cease to gird at me for npt BP^ll|ttg 
comctly, words for which thfure |s ho qpfimtq 
rule correctly to spell—will omp^-to denounce 
, me for violating the law, whepl|;At law m yet 
a Xiex non scripta. ' . 

This is the twenty-first of June-^W, or 
Ettssian style; and ^int John’s Day—Mid- 
, summer, in fact. Even as the little boys 'iu 
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England have by this time come home for the 
holidays; so have the big and little boys who 
wear the spiked helmets, and swords, and 
cocked-hats, before their tfme in St. Peters¬ 
burg, come home for their Midsummer holi¬ 
days. From the first, and second, and third 
cadet corps; from the school of imperial 
pages, and the corps des Porte-Enseignek de 
la Garde ; from the School of Mines, and the 
School of Forests, and the School of Roads 
and Bridges, and the School of Artillery, and 
the School of Fireworks and Blue Blazes 
.(which last educatipnal establishment I have 
been led impatiently to surniite, so numerous 
are the military schools in Russia), from ail 
these gymnasia, teeming with future heroes 
burning to be thrashed at future ,Inkermanns, 
have come the keen-eyed, multi-faced, multi- 
laugued (which is heraldic, though scarcely 
Johnsonian, as an epithet) Russians. 1 have 
scratched the Russ thoroughly to-night, and 
have found an immense quantity of tartar 
beneath his epidermis. Alexis Ilardsheilo-j 
vitch is here, home for the holidays, his head 
bigger than ever, and lis few brains as ever 
I inside it. Genghis Khau is here with his 
I whitc-kid gloves, his Parisian accent, and his 
confounded mareVmiik and black sheepskin 
tent countenance. There is, to be brief, a 
mob of lads in uniform, to tea this Midsummer 
night; the ante-chamber is full of helmets 
and cocked-hats, undress caps and av/ords, 
belts and sashes, and marine cadets’ dirks ; 
while the outer atrium or vestibule is a pe]> 
feet grove of cloaks with red collars, and grey 
capotes with double eagle buttons. 

For, the kindest lady, in the world is 
samovorisiug, otherwise, entertaining us at 
tea to-night in her mansion in the Mala 
Millionnaiia—otherwise La petite MUlionue— 
why million, why little—for it is a much 
broader street than Portland Place—.! kqpw 
not. The windows are all open; and as 
there are a good many apartments en suite, 
and a good many windows to each, no man 
has as yet been suffocated ; though the heat 
of the day lost past was full of pi-omise that 
the d^irable asphyxiating consummation in 
question would occur somewhere or to some¬ 
body before midnight. We have made a 
famous ,tea; and one marine cadet has con¬ 
sumed, to my knowledge, twelve tqmblers-full 
of idiat cheering, but not inebriating beverage. 
Alexis HardsheUovitch has overeaten him¬ 
self OB usual, onvaspberries and cream,* and 


* The Bu^iiui rospberrieia are delieiouN, fufl-aised, Juicy 
sad .luadouii, .and devoid of that curious funy dryuess, 
thht to me make western raspberries os deceptive and 
aakoyine to the ftolste os the apples of the Dma Ssa. In 
Sugloud; a raspberry, to my mind, is only to, be tolerated 
—like the midshipmoa who was hated by the purser—in a 
pie; but in Busete It Is a bulb of thirst-oliaying delight. 
• rhe Bussion jtrawbfirries, on the other sband, are exe- 
oroble Uttto . nlmlay - piminy, shrunken, weaseued 
atomies,like nuiii^wr-slx shot run to seed and blushing at 
their own decrepitude. I have seen hot-liouse strawberries, 
notiuthej^lt'niarketSibutintbe nreat Dutch irulterers’ 
shopa;^iii the Nevskol. Three roubles, sixteen shillings, 
was ute moderate price asked lor a bnskct ooutelnmg 
holf-Srdezen modorately-sixed strawberries. 


I a professor of natural Mstory in the Uuiver- 
'sity of Moscow—a tremendous savant, but 
‘strangely hail fellow well met with these 
i school lads—^Itas been cutting thin bread and 
batter since ten p.m. The samovar has 
grown so hot that it scorches those who 
approach it, and blights them like an ui)as 
tree; so the guests give it a wide berth, and 
form a circle round it; though the heroic 
lady of the house still continues to do battle 
with it, at arm’s length, and keeps up filling 
tumblers Of tea and slicing lemons thereinto, 
regai-dlesa of trouble or expense. There are 
so many guests, and they are distributed in 
such an eccentric manner, that the two ser-' 
vauts in waiting have long since abandoned 
—as a thing impossible of accomplishment— 
the practice of handing each visitor his own 
particular cup of tea. They come round with 
the tray and the tumblers; and the noble 
Russians make Cossack forays upon them. 
It is every man for himself, and tea for 
ns all. 

Start not, reader, nor, deeming om spirits 
fled, think that we are all men-folk in the 
suite of apartments in the Mala Millionnala, 
samovarisiug on the bounty of the kindest 
lady in the world. Besides that good sou^ 
who has lived for others all the days of her 
life, and shall assuredly continue to live for 
others when this turbid phantasm is over— 
but those others shall be angels for whom 
she shall live to be loved by them, and who 
will keep time to her cloud-pressing footsteps 
with harps of gold—besides the good woman, 
we are sanctified, this Midsummer night, by 
the presence of wise, and good, and beautiful 
women. We have the Queen of Sheba, ra¬ 
diant. in the majesty of her haughty come¬ 
liness, proud, defiant, outwardly, but, ah 1 so 
tender, so loving within—a wanroFs cui¬ 
rass filled with custard (this is the same 
Queen of Sheba you heard about in connec¬ 
tion with the NevskoX perspective, a late in¬ 
terview, and a certain gent in a white top¬ 
coat) ; we have this fair woman, to whom 
Minerva stood godmotlier, but whom Venus 
stole away in her infancy, like a gipsy as she 
is, to adopt her, practising the trill at an 
Erard’s grand pianoforte, under the guidance 
of the famous St. Feterburgian Italian 
music-master Fripauelli (this is not the 
etiolatedmld Fripauelli you wot of in Tatty- 
boy’s rents, but bis prosperous brother Bene¬ 
detto Fripauelli, wno emigrated from the 
Lombardo-Veneto kingdom soon after some 
caTbonari troubles in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-two—ostensibly because he was poli* 
tically compromised, actually because he 
could nob gain bread, olives, or. rosi^o—- 
nay, not in Milan—nay, not in Ber^fho.-Tr- 
nay, not in Venice; and nmkqs, bis sji 
thousand roubles per annum in Fetersburg 
now by persuading princesses th&t . they can 
sing.) • ’i'"' 

The Principle of Evil, if ws we to believe 
the old legends, suffers, apaong other depri- 










vationa, under tbe curse of banishment from what a handsome joung Gferman lady is like. 
Habmokt. The devil has no ear. He cannot Nadiejda is a pretty girl—a white one. She 
sing secohd. Counterpoint is a dead-letter was not printed in fast colours, and has been 
to bim. JBitm as he may be, thorough bass washed out. Do you know what simply 
is a, sealed book to him. He k never more coiburlcss hair is ?—she has it. Do you know 
to hear, the music of the spheres. Godthe the eye, that although you may be as inno- 
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Negation has spoken one of his devilish metompsyehosis, and wonder whether you 
. diatribes, the accents of Faust fell upon the ev^ eaw toat eye before—thousands of years 
' esr like honey. Humanum est errare in the since— or did its possessor some grievous 
case of Faust; bat toe devil cannot w, be- wrong 1 Nadiejda’s lips are not red—ttio. 
cause he, cannot, in any case, be right; He eolcnir seems all kissed out of them. Her 
who commences nothing,, cannot be tardy in cheeks are deadly pale, as though she were so 
finishing his work. It seems a certain curse timid that she had blushed, and blushed till 
upon the Buasiau aristocracy that they too she could blush no more, and so turned to 
have no ear. They cannot sing in tune: toe Farian marble. 

only melody they are capaue of accom- Then we have some ladies who certainly 
{diming^ is the tune the cow died of. I hap- might be a little younger than they look (t!»e 
pened to mix muto, while in Eussia, in atrocious climate, fatal to every complexion, 
musical and ope^ic drdes—of which, spe- being considered), but wlio are decidedly 
daily 1 shall have t6 say spmething in the much older than they wish to look. Then 
course of this waj^aidjouttfey. The Russian we have some old ladies (very few—old 
ladies insist upon Uaiining the most diflSeult ladies are not plentiful in St. Petersburg: 
moreeaux from tw^most difficult operas, if you wish to see venerable age yon 
Where an angel w«^ fear to tread in the must go into the provinces), and we h.ave 
, regions of Ww|Hflg Gld Stai^ the Princess a few little girls of the bread and butter 
Picooliminikoff Wilfrush in wito Casta Diva. | eating school-girl genus, who sit silent and 
They (toaladies) are admirable, imy,scieati&c, demure in corners, and only speak when 
musidans. > They are wonderful pianUtes— they are spoken to: which is very seldom 
but always in a Hard, ringy, metallic manner, indeed. 

without one partide of soul; they are I have ha«l occasion, speaking of the 
marvdlouA executants vocally, and ean do “Baba" in the pictures of Russian village 
as moch perhaps, in the way of rouliules life, to remade upon the general hideousncAs 

S d ^ritime, aa toe most unapproachable of the purely Russian pea-sant woman, A 
singer; but sing in time, or tune girl of “sweet sixteen ” is a loutish wench, a 
(espeeiallyh they cannot. *<Tout 9a chante woman of thirty is a horrible harridan, Tbe 
fanx” <“They all sing fehse”), a jinusic only comely exception is to be found in vil- 
master told me at Count Btr^onoffb, lages partially femini-colonised by Turkish 
pointing to a whole cohort of musical ladies women. In the Russo-Turkish campaign of 
gathered round* pianoforte. On the other eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, very large 
hand the brttti8bieBalaved,nn-music-ma*teredi numbers of Turkish ladies became, on a 
Mople are essentially melodious. I have truly Sabine or nolens volens willy nilly 
Iward, in village^ Russian airs sang to the principle, the spouses of Russian soldiers ; 
strumming of toe Balalaika, or liusstan lute, they were brought to the juative villages 
with a purity of intmiation and truth of of their impromptu husban.ls, and there 
exftrewioD, that would make maaiy of our reaied progeny, which, in the female line 
mokt admired ballad-^ifigOTs blush, ; at least reminds the traveller of the aoree- 

• Td the Queen of Sbelm is |wned a timid I. able fable of Mahomet’s Paradise. It is not 
little fluttering fawn of a toingr-one Made-! very conclusive evidence in favour of the 
tnoiseile Nadiejda. Nadfejife what f Well, I innate fanaticism of the followers of Islam, 
will say Dash. Mademoiseille Dash (the that these, Turkish women consented with 
Christian name is a pretty andtondmr one, and acaiticly an exception to be baptised, and 
signifies, in the Ikjgliah language Hope) received into the Greek Aurch, and sub- 
is one, well, not of those rarss aves, but sequently cheerfully performed all the re- 
wrtainly of those pSaris ^yond price, Kgloas duties required by that exigent 
Russian pretty gi^ ' ^ » not beau- communion. 

tiful; toe Rimsbui beaJ(i^^are either ^ Grown-up young ladies with no doughtier 
Cir^aian, Gept^a^ ^ Mhagteli^ origin cavalien than osmits and Imperial pages— 
-- datk-ey^ diiurk, Amm, IpU bee-etung beardless, albeit brave, in spikedbebneto and 
Upped, and generally Hbu|i^tpoK^g; or tltey gold lace—would fom buhan kuBudd and* 


^ the rounded Gerikuto-FirMi^r»s—&om Juvenile-party sort of gathh^ round the 
fisthemia, Livonia, and Gourland j north Gct- social samovar; but toe is, thit toe 
VI must have great majority of the boys in uniform have 

’ myefled ^th me, unavaaingly, all this way- brooglit thcar big brothers with them, who 
fchie Nortbjif yoadoiiotknow, bytois tinto, now, in all tlie glories (rf their hirisar, and 
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ji cuirassier, and Cossack of the Guard uni- Ihey snatch odd instalments of forty winkB 
:| forms, lounge upon ottomans and hang over during this time, but the vast majority of 
! pianofortes, and peg at the polished flooring it Ml devoted to the congenial task of 
with their spurs, and twirl their moustaches, ‘‘keeping it up,” and this they do with a 
and pervade the salons of the kinder lady in vigour m conviviality approaching the fero- 
tho world with a guard-room and mesa-room eious. To tell the honest truth, the German, 
flavour, generally. The bond of unioa be- bivouan at Christoflsky is an unmitigated 
I tween all these dissimilar elenaeuta—satuntfdiA, and my pen will require a great 
schoolboys,and dragoons—>ifl we ^ntl^ TdfM- aioonnt of reining up and toning down while 
krepki-Taba^ or Turkish tobacco^ wb.icfe» I attempt to describe its Teutonic eccen- 
rolled into little paper ei|mrettes. (catted tiricities. 

jjapiros) by the fair hands of lad^ is b^g The noble Eussians, who despise the Ger- 
complacently exhaled by nearly every one man nation and bate the German language 

i *prcseut. The little school-girls, U is true, (whose acquirement to perfect fluency is 

refrain from the weed ; but thf officers' and compulsory to all candidates for the military 
{ the cadets, and—-I blush to ^ite it—the service, even to nous autres), and loathe the 
I majority of the grown-up young ladies—y^ Eusso-Gei’man nobility, condescend on this 
even tile Queen of Sheba—are all puffing twenty-first of June to cross in gondolas 
i| away, consistently and complacently, at their to Christoffsky, and there to watch the 
I papiros. As to the old ladles, there is no bacchanalian orgies of the Germans, with 
I, exaggeration in saying they are smoking like the same soi-t of sneering contempt that 
l! lime-kilns; and tobacco-ash is abnndaut on! might have moved an educated Lacedemonian 
ji the furniture, and the floor, and the keys of! of the old time at the sight of a drunken 

I the pianoforte. I am not great at the papros! Helot; but with the same half-plea.sed, 

II myself, ordinarily regai’ding it as a weak half-seomful inteiost that flickers on Me- 
! figment—a tiny kiekSiaw or side-dish, un- phistopheles’s visa^ when he sees the 
j, worthy the attention of a stefuiy and serious pi^iah revelries of the students in Auer- 

smoker, and am, besides, afraid that I shall bach’s cellar, 
i| some day swallow the flimsy roll by a too We have made up a party (of gentlemen, 
vigorous inhalation. For this reason perhaps be it understood) to go see the high ginks at 
it is, or nmy be because I am naturally| Chrisfidlsky. We are about ei^t for one 
:> iiiodeat, not to say awkward, dumsy;'andigondola load; among them there are but 
horn with two loft Lands and two left feet, I two civilians: myselt^—^if a member of the 
! do not mingle much with the gay throng, press militant can be called a civilian—and 
but retire within myself- and a powerful a distinguished voung and closely-shaven 
11 JTavatuiah cigar behind the window curtain. Tchinovnik, who Las a startling resemblance 
) 1 miss nothing, however, either of the con- to the mind-picture I had formed of what 

versation or of the music: I have my full Loyola, formerly a soldier, and 

! .and proper allowance of tumblers of tea; afterwards a Jesuit, was like in his youth. 
Ij miy, the kindest lady in the world is good This Tchinovnik— 1 will call him Fedor 

I enough, from time to time, to convey me Escobarovitch—^though barely twenty-three, 

II almond cakes in the smoky seclusion I have is high up in the department of foreim 

ii chosen for myself. afiaiis; in the secret depai'tment, where the 

!| We go on chatting, pianofoite-tinkling, archives ai-e, and the jjretty little notes are 
: French romance telling, smoking, and samo- concocted, and the fot is extracted from the 

I varising, till jmst one in the morning. There otherwise diy bones of diplomacy, which 

is an apology for illaminotiou in the shape of afoerwords falls into the political fire, and 
a moderator lamp on a ga6ilit'ou in one cor- sets all Europe ina blaza 
ner; but nobody minds it; nobody has need We bid the ladies good nighjt, and setting 
of it. The night-daylight in the sky is quite forth, well wrapped up in coats and capotes, 
siifficientfor us to smoke and chat—and, shall you m^ be Bm4, gain the Troitza-most, or 
I Kiy it 1—make love by. Great limber Bridge of the Trinity. I ought 

It is quite time I thin!: that 1 should ex- to have mentioBied that cadets have been 
plain to you why, there should be high jinks rigoroiuJy — with but one exeeptiou—ex- 
at Olmiatoflsky to night (the height of those eluded flrom oar party, on the motion of 
jinks is the cause of our samo varising, this an exceedinjgly impertinent cornet of light 
twenty-first of June, so late or eariy), where cavalry, with a oheny-ooloured cap, a braided 
Christof&ky itself U, and what the jinks I mirtont—^like that of M. Ferrot in the Yar- 
liaye entitled high, are like. soviima—a very sunburnt face and a very 

a * Christoffsky is one of the many beiautifnl white forehead (he has been down to his 
islands that jewel the bosom of the Neva; terres or estates lately). This young Tartar, 
and eve]^ year,' on the Eve of Saint John, who has not possessed a commission three 
the wholepopulation of St. Peters'- months yet, says that it will com(>r6miBe his 
burg, rich''And jmor, men, women, and uniform to be seen, publicly, in company with 
children, emigrate in steamers, and gondolas, a cadet. To samovarise, or play pards with 
and cockboats to Christoffsky, and tliere pic- him—^bon! but to bo seen with him in a gon- 
uic, or bivouac, for three days and nights, dola, or at the High Christoffian Jinks—that 
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would never do. The exception at last in 
favour of a very mild, inoffensive, blue-eyed 
pupil of the engineer corps is made; osten¬ 
sibly on the ground of the cherry-coloured 
comet waiving his objections, on the score of 
not wishing to disturb the bitnnony of the 
evening—which was the morning of the 
next toy. Nobody makes any objection to 
me, though I am in plain black, am not a 
Tchinovnik—^nay, not even a cadet in the 
engineer corp; but I am simply an An^ski 
whp can talk and smoke with, and be a^ed 
questions by them. So we go away gsily in 
a gondola (for which we have to phy an 
enormous fare), and in due time lana at 
Christoffsky, 1 sitting among these jovial 
young nobles, as Gubetta sat among the 
Orsinis and GazeUas in the play—they 
little wotting that Donna Ducrezla Borgia 
.was waiting lor me, in the shape of a 
printing-press at home. They would have 
thrown me out of the boat had they known 
that, I think. 

, The high jinks fully answer our expecta¬ 
tions ; they are exceedingly higti. l^e immense 
expanse of green swam is covered with an 
encampment of gipsy-like tents—some white, 
some black, soin^ red, some striped in white 
and blue. Th^re are other tents, or rather 
wigwams, constructed of branches covered in 
with green leaves, beneatli whose verdant 
covering some fat German children in the 
wood are smoking and drinking and snoring. 
There are some more fortunate members of 
the class the Russians so . contemptuously 
dosignate. as " Gato Deutsch,” who disp^ a 
degree of luxury, almost amounting to osten¬ 
tation, 'in the temporary edifices they have 
erected to have their orgies and their Mid¬ 
summer madness in. These are quiio pavi- 
. lions, the canvas of gay ooioprs, .looped and 
fringed, and banners waving from tbe 
apex of the conical roof. There are many 
simple bivouacs, belonging probably to 
artisaim top poor to have tepts, and who 
squat in a circle—always smoking, drinking, 
and occasionally howling, round a tremendous 
bonfire of green wood, which prickles and 
blazes and fumes in approved gip^ frishiou. 
]^ut, in. place of the time-hp&purea pot con¬ 
taining the Burreptitioaslvrbbtoiaed supper 
of the Zingari—the stolen fowls, toe purloined 
turkeys, the snared pheasant^ and the Ul- 
gotteu rabbifa, with other dishonestly-annexed 
addenda in the way of vegetables, which go 
towards furnishing forth the hot Supper of a 
British Bohemian,—instead of top pot, sus¬ 
pended by a tiis^le and a hook over the 
blaze, we have here ia every case the 
samovar: b% brazeh,had 'bs^Ueted. As to 
its serving for pinposes t^.tiearinalting at this 
German carousal, 1.8t«ehuoinily:;,«ro .deter¬ 
minedly disbelieve it. It is pra»%; —^hot 

punch—^pimch, made not of cpglmc^ ibade not 


of Jamaica rum or Irish whisky—^though 
both are to Ite obtained (at an enormous 
price) in Russia—^made not even from the 
native Vodki; but, brewed from the hot, 
potent, dark-coloured Brantwein of Deutsch¬ 
land toe beloved j especially imported, or 
smuggle<l, through the cnstom-hoase, which 
comes in the iB%ia to the same thing, for the 
festivities, otherwise high jinks, of Ghrist- 
offaky. 

To give you a notion of the crowds of 
peripns of both sexes, of all ages, and, appa- 
xiamj of all conditions, who are sprawling,,, 
or tumbling, or leaping, or dancing about this 
“green isle,” would be difficult, if not im¬ 
possible. To rive you a notion of the great 
circles, formed, I thought at firat, for kiss- 
iu-toe-ring, but, I soon discovered, for waltzes 
and quadrilles; of the debauched Germans 
lying about, dead drunk, or rushing about 
mad drunk ; of hunchbacks, with bottles of 
liquor, ce,pering up to you, with strange 
mouthings aud writhings ; of the roaring 
choruses, the discordant music, the Punch’s 
shows—Punch’s shows in Russia !—the acro¬ 
bats, the dancing dogs and monkeys, t he 
conjurors, the gambling tables, the Russian 
luoujiks, not mingling among the revellers 
to revel with them, but to sell quass, tea, 
meat pies, bard eggs, and salted cucumbers; 
to see all this made you dizzy, almost 
drunk. And the swings, and the round¬ 
abouts, and the grey-coated Polizeis, ever 
watchful, ever ruthless, making savage 
forays on the revellers^ and conveying tlieiu 
to prison, there to learn that their evening’s 
amusement would not bear the morning’s 
reflection. 

We did not return from Christoffsky l)y 
water, but in several droschkies—there is a 
bridge uniting the scene of the high jinks to 
Wassily Ostrow—^and for which droschkies, 
in their seyevality, we had to pay severiil 
roubles. Going to bed at about six o’clock, 
very tired and worn out, I fell into a weary 
sleep, and dreamt that I had been to Green¬ 
wich Fair at night, having been at the Derby 
aU day, and having seen the masque of 
Comus the night before. Which is about the 
best notion Z can give of toe high jinks at 
Christoffsky. 


Now wady, In Twenty.^litht nagea,. aUtohod. Prtco 
PourMnoa, tlio HOUSEHOLD WOKD8 ALMANAC ior 
tho roar 1857. Also, ptloo Throepenoa, or atomped. 
S^ourpanco, 

TBM 

WRECK*OF THE GOLDEN MARY; 

Being tho CAPTAIN'S ACCOUNT of the LOSS OP 
. THE SHIP, and tha MATH'S ACCOUNT of tho GREAT 
DELIVERANCE OP HER PEOPLE IN AN OPEN 
, BOAT AT SEA ; foming tBE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
of HOUSEHOLD WOBDR 

. THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME of Heosohold Worda 
ptiea £(, 6d., and any of the pranediag Volutnoa, can he 
had of all BookaeUera. 
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I A TESTIMONY IN PBAISE OF 
TESTIMONIAlja' 

, • PART THE PEST. 

ji A RESIDENCE for a week la Paris gave me 
I' ample time for the study of the character 
I and position of the Preudi nation. If a 

I man can’t make up his mind on any subject, 
or all subjects, in’ the course of seven days, 

II he had better close his eyes at once, cease to 
1 1 have any opinions, and retire to the monas- 

tery of LaTraptie. At all events, don’t let 
1: him attempt to compete with the really en- 
|: lightened observers and travellers of the pro- 
i sent day ; gentlemen—^ahd ladies, too—who 
j settle the past and present and future of 

I great states 1;^ means of a three months’ 
jl tour, and tn Glances at Europe, Glimpses of 

Asia, Peeps at Africa, and Squints at.Ame- 
Ij rica, dispose of all the differences of maunei*, 
policy, religion, and government which h.ave 

II agitated the four quarters of the globe. Why 
I not employ one of those rapid observers to 
I arrange the transportation question by A 
I Day at Portland, or the currency question by 

A llalf-hour at the Bank ? 

I 1 myself, as you may gather from the 
. commendng paragraph, am a Slow coach. I 
' took a whmC week to master the intricacies 
of French politics and the state of public 
! feeling from Brest to Marseilles ; others 
I 1 know would h^ve rattled you off all the 
I involutions of crime and character, from 
I Clovis to Louis Napoleon, almost extem- 
pox’e; for is mot the, Rue de Rivoli a kind 
of,telescope three miles in lengtli, through 
•Which you eau, get views of all parts of 
Europe and aU portions of history, leaving 
you nothing to do but doi down your obser* 

I vations of men and, things, as Airy or Smyth 
secures the jdttingSbf Neptune or Orient, t But 
all these advdatagesT neglected. History I 
ignored; politics I did not'meddle with 
(Wng utformed by onS of the.waiterii at the 
hotel that several friends of hia Were on their 
»wa^ to Oeyeone.fer a little diacnssion.oiB 
liberly of Kubjeot) j and, as I discarded 
these, e'Htteriiiai aids and took' my stand 
'merely, *w.,a;^,^iaterested recorder of 'what 
came visibiy jielbre my eyes, I was ^bled 
to come to a full understauding. of the whole 
eomplex machinery by which r^rance is regu¬ 
lated, sustained, and glorified, , 

The entu'e secret of the power and dignity 


of that great and ancient nation, consists in its 
poWession of an infinite number of great and 
distinguished men.' The crowds of those 
ornaments of the country who encounter you 
in the street are a most exihilarating sight to 
the desponding persona who have begun to 
entertain feam for the degeneracy of the 
huntan race. How can a race be degenerate 
which, in past centuries, stiniggled ahd toiled 
to produce, perhaps, a soiitary specimen of 
its perfection in a Du Guesclin or a Bayard, 

I a De I’Hdpital or a Montesquieu, and at the 
present moment sends** forth into evcl^ alley 
and boulevard, and shop and coffhe-room, 
thousands and tens of thousands of koights 
and chevaliers of the Legion of Honour ? 
“ Nor,” says an old author, doth a region, 
or state, or kingdom, derive its strength from 
its rich soil or benignant air—neither from 
its potent trade or much offlneuce of the coiu- 
mou, but solely from the number, power,'and 
eminence of its Mse 'aud hohoorable men.” 
Think of that, ye wretched mobs of Man¬ 
chester and dusky workers of Birmingham ! 
Wealth, energy, thews, sinews, clear eyes, 
gallant hearts you have, but where are your 
honourable orpameuted, cordoned, medalled, 
wise and honourable men ? You have but 
much afiiaence of the common, and have no 
chanoe of coloured. bits of tape at your 
button-holes, to be the ostensible sign and 
sure guarantee of your supeiiority in skill 
and wisdom, rank and power. Why, the 
“silver medals wornou the pre-eminent bql- 
sofas I met with, puffed out 'wl% con- 
scibus ,W<hH^ la the course of an hour’s stroU 
in ili^.’'Tvdleries’ ^rdens, would make a 
pewter dome the size of St. Paul’s ; and I 
am credibly informed by a distinguished 
member * of the Statistical Society th.at the 
irlbbbns, if carefully ta^ed together and 
Stretch^ but in a line, would reach foom the 
Qotumn in the Place v enddme to the statue 
'of'Washiugton of,that Hk going round and 
round the Dody m the republicnjl lm:|>ostor 
till nqt 'portion of him^ ■Wi» i^Ihle, and 
Strangling him with the inbblai^ona of the 
tri-cofor, like lAocoiin in the, whithingS M 
the snake. Every third man ybu meet hub 
a little red excrescence on the breast of hia 
coat ((he coat shabby enough, an4 evident^ 
turned half-a-dozen .Umes; the Chirtv when 
present, rather foxmginblm in uspebt, aa if it 
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' '.v^re ADxiofi* '(mw^-oI. 

'-waU- m ‘tSwI'fihii-, 

fewer froia 

' ybut' .4|ii. ■ )|b|e'eiiiiOG I'llw' *k, reqli. '■ 

'in,ow iG; %m3^' yow'glowt^ 
^WjwA.'pepfect flusU of .sah^mw.whbn jou^ 
oil cloBbt inspection, ibai it. is tbe 
'.^fillbou of the ordeir^pnd tiiat t^ liMy-lobk- 
„.|^^.fasg^ard-faced, ioqg^besrd^, stragglingr 
siearer thereof is one of the celebrities 
Ibiaoe—a man honoui^1»y a grateful i 
Iwtid.-’i-the prop and ornament Of a loved and 
. iiatria^lAilltiii’dne.. Rewter and tape are the 
fi«.Q.fdQhdatlons on which the greatness of 
^reiititehhle m^hbonr isbnilt; and while 
.4hMd .i|ftthei'. plentiful ohieots are. obtainable 
^jyjp^^enfc or on credit, .the prosperity of 
.;,ti6t^, government is asaored., The limited 
miinw of the privileged orders has hitherto! 
; .^’4l countries been the source of their 
' dangef. The thinly-spread planters in Ja- 
ntiaiei were at the mercy of their multi¬ 
tudinous slaves ; the few thousands of 
^l^aftans secretly murdered their Helots, 

. ifhOh those oppressed individuals began to 

S noeivp that tiieir . piasters were not more 
au oo®, to ten,; the.cities of Italy looked 

i^Ven Hillh,.who VefO(«d thein*^tiie millions 
.;V4^.;r%ht‘'of RonmudhninenBbip. 1 myself 
present,at h cowhiry theatre where 
I^Cfe only-ldnrteen spectators in boxes, 
pHi Wwt galleiy, ISie play was Julios Caesar, 
and at the speeOh of Antony there were eight- 
..fin^twen^ indighaDt piebeians on the stage. 
A slight sign of sibillation was nmde hya 
drunken gentleihan in the pit, and Cassius 
came forward and said he and his companions 
being evidently the majority, would certainly 
not submit to the minority’s impertinence ; 
whereupOT, we yielded, and applauded witii 
! all our iaii^t. Jbcatnples of this self-evidenfr 
fact miglit be heaped up from all history, 
sacre^ am profane ; but the trouble isneed- 

S lesitv When the xnajoiity, in addition to phy- 
has all the intellect and virtue of 
r on itls tide, it is the cmllylegjBti- 
iltory dt power, The of 

are 0e great msgorltsjhi France 
I rpU personages of iuTOfteot and 
vhi^fuei' tli^fore, they are the;,,laj^imate, 
depositories of -power., Not tim in this 
category I hiding .tiin gallant ,li^tie fellows 
who .^ve' (the militaiw ..piedah by 

night-.wafdh^ at l^te^b and^eoic rushes 
at Altha wid IhkertBtup. lh.«s0arebutproo& 
that the bld.BtiWAi^ 


depositories of -power., No' 
category I .tiin gallai 

who .^ve t|he imlit 

night-.watdh^' at X^leseh ai 
at^ma wd;lh^«rti||^ |h.«( 

as.ihoi and ap 

. .^dangUne'ctif-^ev^iMW-sl 

'' to the' 

hojpe-ojwnfflr*.' 


ti, add hnthing 
ij^ie Or chas- 

j^vtik'sht^Ut: 

m 

'sffiePf' of the 


the ^l^.m plc^te.tp''waati» 

^ti®ti#ritHe.:i^culatSrv*» 
!!l;ti)imm,«nlii^ .'the biitiwl 


ami sentiment of the land which I.allude to 
—the grsnd civilian M-iny of Aristideees and 
Photion^s,. whose merits hasn been recognised 
ifid^v^ed by such an Unmistakeahfe out- 
;ww» and .yisibla sign of auperioiRy to all 
tfatir fellowrinen. 

.1 daipond Ibr Rnglurd. 1 despond for 
l^rope—dbr wlmt. cm^inidion of states and 
nations can rewst an army, as aameroUs as 
that of Xerxe% and an s^-devoted as Cooks 
orScmvolai. 

■. Smh, O reader! was the sad -and humi¬ 
liating result of a week's residence iii the ' 
Hbtel de Louvre. France is the country 
of great men. They encounter you everywhere. 

I was received on my arrival by a conde¬ 
scending gentleman who showed me into 
the coffee-room, and, as he stepped forward 
in a smiling manner to point to the bill of 
fare, I perceived at the hutton-hole of his 
coat—the mark, that he was not the repre-. 
t sentative merely of the landlord of an inn, 
but of the power and' dignity of a nation. 
This was my reception. On going away I 
was politely accompanied into the court by 
the chamberlain,—and modestly protruding 
from his siuistei’ bosom, there was also the 
sign and seal of his countiy’s admiration. 
At Havre I was presented with my luggage- 
ticket by a nobleman behind' thp counter, 
from whose breast swung the same exalted 
ensign,—and, with a feeling of dismay .and 
self-abasement, I took off my hat as I stepped 
into the boat to tire deputy-aasistaiit-harbour- 
master pro tom.—For on his expansive fron¬ 
tage was also visible the tidcdn of virtue 
rewarded. ' 

PAST THB SECOND. 

I HAVE, been six Ujonths in .England— 
whereof two in London, two at Batk the 
fifth at Suobston Priors, and the last at Stoke 
Slavers,—and I am nearly mined * but never 
man was reduced to indigence in to noble a 
cause. Patriotism is my weakness \ England 
with all thy faults I love thee still; but, if 
advancement is made in the future equal to 
the progress thou hast achieved in the last 
few years, thou wilt have no faults at adl. 'f 
—but that is nothing-fshali he ;m the pd(» 
house; my last shilimg will have been ex¬ 
pended in the enlargement pf thy dotyj.aild 
how sweet will the paritii bread oe to me, 
wheh I reflect upon tjie mtikstio manner.la 
which 11 ^ goods were jqjeut! They wets 

spent in Teatimoniols. 

Yes 2 tearservibes by Hunt and Boi^ell; 
nOrtiadts by Grant; ,'ltibles smd ja^ayer^ 
books; foottiiodls embroidwed;-ih: gold;* 
peaj*l-rtndded, .tod, 

massive seali!i ; .im^ pencil-oatoti 
deskn tod libi^ry'^bles; tankards fifty 

gwtoasin a pn^e'j schoja^hi^ klf. schoQto 

and colleges; of, alDeshbusds, anS -' , 

vvings of hoq^Mjl; bwt% tod 

;good-aiaed »stihti^:in ' 

to all these have' tod' - 
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positive that thft decorated men of 
J^nce are not to be conlpAred, either in 
nniuber or qaaliillcatione, vnih tUe teetimo* 
nialed men in England Yon go into an 
omnibus, and thiuK perhaps the flat*mced 
individual sitting opposite-<-«ho insists on 
having all the windows olosed (diough the 
beat u st)fliog—iB some vulg'ir fellow of no 
consideration, whoni it would be a soit of 
compliment to mistake for avcavenger retired 
from trade ~ tremble, 0 foolish passenger 
—you are sitting face to ftire with Muggins 
of Bolton Ditebes, in Suffolk, who was pre¬ 
sented with a Steel, inlaid with silver, and a 
velvet scabbard for the same, by bis appre¬ 
ciating townsmen and friends on the iiftiotii 
iiiniiversary of bis first slaughtering day. 
He is a carcase-butcher. 1 subscribed to the 
testiiuonial 

Eaithei' up in the omnibus is a thin-faced 
man in spectacles—silent, and apparently 
thinking of nothing but tiie thiee-pence 
which ho holds in his hand. Wrong again ' 
He started nine years ago as apothecary in 
Snobston Priors, in Essex, sold very htlle 
medicine, dabbled in the toliacco and meer¬ 
schaum trade, got into bad health, failed, 
and was presented by his neighbours and 
customers with a silver pestlo, with « glow¬ 
ing inscription on tlie handle, in which his 
nine years’ residence and rheumatic gout 
were duly commemorated. I subscrihed to 
the testimonial. 

The county of Wilts was unanimous on 
the merits of Sir Barber Shooks. Ho had 
been a distmguished hero m the Bus- 
siati war, and exceedingly anxious to storm 
Sebastopol by himselt; but had been pre¬ 
vented firom doing so by a violent cold 
in the head, wluch confined him to his 
villa on the Bosporus, while the siege was 
going ou. He hail at one time so far recovered 
that he was able to join a commander, such 
as is not otteu met with m the pages ot' 
Plutareb. in nnrBing thoir respective snnfHes 
in a yadllt in Balaclava hnrbour. The late 
of the beleaguered city was now close at hand, 
and would have been decided long before the 
attach on the MalakhofT was thought of; but 
the obstinate defluxion would not disappear, 
and Sir Barber and his noble fiiend were 
left ttJ lament the state of their health, and 
retitm (banks at triumphant dinners on their 
return, for the enthusiasm with which their 
humble eflbrts had been received. We pre¬ 
sented Mm with a sword—the handie of 
polished steel, the blade of ftosted silver, with 
an iOKsnptiMi recording bis gallantry- and 
zeal I subscribed to (he testimomal. 

There were two clergymen at Stoke Slavers, 
both exceedingly sincere preachers of the 
i-eligion of love and charity, who hated each 
<ilher to sneh a degree that they disturbed 
(he whole town vtitii their mutual orimioa- 
tions, I don't underetaad much about doc¬ 
trines} being sallied that, on the whole, the 
hatentionof the €hx)d News was to cheer and 


elevate the hbarhi of men; so that T confess 
t -wae rslklielt surprised to hear Hr. Ogle 
Small maintain, apparently to the great 
fication of the eongreguMon, that he was all 
right bnfc that they (except one or two) were 
in a mr more hopeless state than pagans or 


heathens ; and the clearer his proofs were of 
this appalling state of affairs, the gicater the 
pl«tsure of the andience seeiued to he. He 
distinctly told the trvo Miss Paiiagons (two of 
the nicest girl* yon ever saw, generous as 
Jenny Lind, and self-devoted as MiSs Night¬ 
ingale), that their hearts w^re unfathomable 
receptacles of vice and every wicked tiiought} 
and the blushing pair hung upon the thin 
bloodless lips of the liberal-minded preaohelF 
as if his accusation Was all true, lie Said at 
the 3.I1UC timo (which was highly consoling 
to us), that purity, loving-kiiiduess, chanty, 
and all the virtues, were seated for ever in 
his revivified nature ; aud of course in a 
short time he was presented with a teapot 
and pair of goloshes, a Bible aud a dozen of 
dessert spoons, a Life of Calvin, three pairs 
of flannel drawers, and a very slim um¬ 
brella. An address was likewise drau*n nm 
highly comphineutary of his eloquence ana 
zeal m rescuing his flook from me machi¬ 
nations of the enemy, and congratulating 
the parish on the possession of so earnest a 
professor. I subscribed to the testimonial. 

1 changed my lodging, and carried with 
me all my chattels. 1 thouglit it right, 
therefore, aS I put trunks and boxes 
mto the care of my landlady, to place my 
parochial instruction in charge of the Eeve- 
rend Hildebrand Strong. His congregation 
were still more attached to their pastor than 
the other. He walked np the aisl& followed 
by the clerk, as if he vrere at the hea<l of a 
regimeut of soldiers. Then he was incredibly 
polite, and performed such a scries of bows 
as bo got up to the desk, that you thought 
he had mistaken his profession, aud should 
have been M.C.at Bath or Cheltenham. Then 
he brought in such irresistible names in Uz 
discourses—martyn, and salute, and fktheW, 
and Nitone, and Antenicene, and shdwed 
such contempt for the lank-haiyed aseeMc 
Pharisees, who rejected the authority of the 
-wise of old, that of course ho was pre¬ 
sented with pulpit cushions aud vestry car¬ 
pets, vast candelabra which were never to 
DO used, aud a silver salver and six doae% of 
Lafitte’s finest claret; fbr he was riqh and 
social, gave good dinners and fed the paiMPn* 
was liberal in purse and person—ftdviied, 
aided, ootnforied all the trienaless and afi3il)ibM 
—and was one of the best cticketeva I «vi«r 
knew. I subscribed to the teatiraoniiil. 

The sagacious reader -wiU panliapa ai^ mhy 
I am always called upon on thnie intereatind 
occasions, and what coxuheifiilon J had mdm 
carcase-butchers, or apothetaxiee, Qt Crimean 
heroes, or coatendiag «hn)K^m«n. Why, what 
connection has auybod]ll1rith ^e hundredth 
part of the recipients ef a*l 'these friendly 
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and adoring detnoQBtvatlona 1 t liva^ % tail 
you, fdt a month in, Snonaton Rriom. From 
^hat hemt, there is no sttbscription or teati- 


SUfhs Slavers—the same >aitjk Bath; Aud 
noir it is gi’owing the onstom, 1 am bappjsr 
to say, to localise London, and give tosti* 
moniale as lettera are delivered, according 
to difltriolfl. If Pimlico, W., has its pw-- 
trait, why shouldn’t Whiteohapol, E, have 
its ornamented ^pe and haoky-box ? Yes; 
these are greet national effiirts for the dis^ 
oovery and reword of the men who do 
honour to their country. The time is not far 
(Rstant when there will be as many statues 
as men in London; when for every medal of 
honoor in the Rue de BivoU there will be 
testimonial walking-sticks and silver sjtec- 
tia^S In the Strand; when a man’s daily 
iHh will be through a sucoession of gratifying 
t0bmis of regard; when he will jpour his tea 
fhotn a testimonial pot, swallow his soup from 
atestimouial spoon, drink testimonial rom- 
l^noh from a testimonial bowl, stagger up 
st^Ts in bis testimonial slippers, and snore—• 
' gratified yet oblivious—^in his testimonial 
nighteap. 

WOLVES, 

“ OrvB a dog an ill name,”*—we know the 
proverb. W^ yon can’t call him anything 
worse than a wolf; a name which is, indeed, 
his own—in I^tin—the genus Cauls com¬ 
prising a toleraldy wide range of the carni¬ 
vorous mammalia, from the little Kiug 
Charles in your wife’s work-basket to the 
prowling hyiena in the Tibyau waste. The 
Wolf and the dog belong to the same family. 
The close resemblanco between their generm 
anatomy; their mutual proueness to go mad; 
and tiie ridiculous blindness which affects them 
ou entering the world, and which terminates 
i^ttltenetpialy in eaoh, establisn a popular 
M well <ks a scientific identity. 

'MewHy, however, the two aninnus are as 
iPlnet «B possible. The dog is the Tom 
JToaes the canine world; the wolf its 
Blifil, with ferocity superadded. Buffon, who 
sometimes allows his antipathies to get the 
better of his philosophy, dills the wolt a felon 
annual: abrute capsjEdeof commit&^the most 
cowardly eriihes, sneh as fr^htenihg children 
to death and eating thsihKmrwarda; or fol¬ 
lowing. a tired holwe tiH he drops, and then 
rettorselessly dinitut <M the anresisting car- 
oase. I, too, may he {Wejudioed, without 
being a philotoplver} bni I confess that I 
Igree with BufBm; ehsems in another 
‘’Then is nothing good in the 
'whtf 1 be hu a base, low look, a savage 
IIWMK St terriifie vmee,' an insapportabie 
sjlph h naUire brutal and Isrocious, and a 
Wn tb foul and nneWn that no animal or 
' Mptua wilt tottrix his flesh. It is only a welf 


that can eat a wolf.” This opinion is en- 
dorsad by Cuvier, yho gives the wolf his 
coup do grace: ** No auimal,'’ he declares, 

“ si^ richly merits destruction as a wolf.” He 
18 , in the Ishmael of the carnivora. 

“The aspect of the wolf,” says a recent 
French writer, a sportsman in the district of 
Le Morvan, m the middle of Erance, “has 
in it something sinister and terrible, which 
his saiiguinnry and brutal disposition does 
not bely. His head is large, his eyes sparkle 
with a diabolical and cannibal look, and in 
the night seem to bum like two yellow 

f olden flames.” This lurid light, in all pro- 
ability, suggested the belief in a strange 
beast whicli William Finch, merchant, who, 
in sixteen hundred and seven, set down hi^ 
Observations on Sierra Leone, says is found 
in the ueighbouHiood of that settlement, 

“ Tlie negroes told us," he says, “of a strange 
beast ” (which the interpreter called a Coi- 
buncle) “ oit seene, j et omy by night; having 
a stone in his forehead incredibly shining, 
and giving him light to feed, attentive to the 
least noyse, which he no sooner heaietli but 
he presently covereth up the samp with a 
filme or skiune, given iiim as a 'natiirall 
covering, that his splendour betray him not.” 
To coutmue the desoiiption of the wolf proper. 
It is omnivorous; but so, indeed, are they all. 
“He attacks,” says the above sportsmini, 
“not only cows,oxen, horses, sheep, goats and 
pigs, but also fowls and turkey s, and especial ly 
geese,for which he has a great fancy” (trench¬ 
ing here ou the rights of the fbx), “game, 
fawns, roe-bucks,and even wild boaw.” D’Au- 
heiiton affirms that the wolf eats frogs. We 
know, from Bbaw and others, that he stays his 
stomach with mud ; and it would not sur¬ 
prise me to hear that he diiLed occasionally 
on whelks and winkles, if he only knew how 
to get at them. Not that be is devoid of 
ingenuity, if we are to believe what is told of 
one of tiie l^inily, as it is narrated iu a 
Report of the Africvu Kingdom of Congo, 

? atiiered by Philippo Pigafetta, out of the 
liseoui-ses of Master Jidwanl Lopca, a 
Purtugoll, translated out of Italian into 
Engli^, by Master Abraliam Hartwell, and 
here abbreviated. Seuhor laipez vouches for 
the following: “ There are wolves also wkicit 
love the oyle of palmea ” (a love not tiUc 
known to some men, as Mr. Coppook, per¬ 
haps, can testify) “beyond all measure. * 
They will smell this oyle afiure ofi, and 
steak it in the night time out of their” (the 
negroes’) “ houses of straw, and sometimes 
ft'OMi those that carrie it by the way, whiles 
the poore soules doe rest themselves mid ' 
sleepe. The oyle is made of the palm-troe; 
it is tliieke and hard, like butter. And it is 
a max veil to see " (I should think so) “ how 
tlicse wolves doe take a bottle that is full of 
this liquor between their teeth, and eo coat it 
on 'their shoulders, and runue away withall, 
as our wolves here doe with a sheepe.” It 
would have been ai'a|!teeable pendant to 
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tbis atoty,had Senior Loi^^^deaeribedthe-way that,aB thay happened tolurnt 

inwhiohthe wolf lubricated hia laukohapa^po nre>iunau with them, they had immeijli- 
when at home with his bottle. Another in- ately to put the boit off in deep water.** 
gexdous expedient of this same Congo wolf is' Byroiiadds,that"whenany of those creatures 
toldby Father Jerome Merolla of oorrenitb, a gut sight of dur people, though at ever so 
Capnoin misaiouary, who made a voyage to great a distance, they ran directly at them; 
that part of Southern Affiick in the year six- and'uo less than five df them were killed this 
teen hundred and eighty-two. “The wolves,” day. They were always called wolves by the 
he tells Its, “that infest those ports, are so ve^ ship's company, but, except in their size and 
Bubtil, that they will serateh thimogh the the shape of the tail, I think they bore a 
walls of the houses, hniit here with palmo greater reaemblauco to a &x. 'J'hey are as 
leaver on purpose to come at tbe people, | big as a middle-sized mastiff,, and their fangs 
^ whom having found, they incontinently de- are remarkably long and sharp. There aie 

vour, or tear to pieces. A certain woman,” great numbers of them upon the coast, 
lie goes on to Say, “once happening to go though it is not perhaps easy to guess how 
a little further from her house than ordinary, they first came hither, for these islands are 
' IMl her child within asleep ; whilst she was at least one hundred leagues distant frum 

I gone, a wolf broke in and lay down close by the main. They burrow in the ground like a 

I the child that was asleep. The mother coming < fox, and we have fmquantly seen pieces of 

' soon after, went in to feed her child, and'seals which they have mangled, and the skins 

spy’d the wolf; who seeing himself disco- of penguins lie scattered about the mouths of 
vei cd, immediately fled.” With all submission > tiioir holes. To get rid of these creatures, 
to Fattier Merolla, this wolf w.as an ass. ' our people set fire to the grass, so that the 
Authors differ very much about the pro- {country was in a blaze as far as the eye could 
per ties of these African wolves; but my opi- reach, for several days, and we could'-sea 
mou of the wolf, based on the authority of them ranning in great numbers to seek other 
©I servers in all jiarts of the globe, is, that quarters.” 

—t 'adum, uoii aniftum, luntat ; in other The early adventurers in New England 
woids, that a wolf is a wolf all the world had also their experience of wolves. One of 

over, whether he be white, as in the Arctic the party of Captain Miles Standish, who, la 

I regions-—" gwy-headed ” (the hypocrite) “and the year sixteen hundred and twenty,foundad 

I speckled with black spots like the tyger,” as the settlement of Plymouth, thus describes 

ill Ethiopia—^blaok, as iutlio North Auiei lean a pleasant interview with two of these 
' prairies, or striped with grey and black, as at worthies: “This ^y, in tho evening, John 
' the Cape of Good Hope. Hook for the wolf Goodman went abroad to use his lame feet, 
in the very Antarctio re^ons, and you will that were pittifully Hi with the cold bee haa 
find no improvement in his character, though got,‘having a little Spannell with him; a little 
lio occupies an intermediate position, with way from the Plantation two great Wolves 
respect to his general habits, between the ran alter the Dug, the Dog ran to him, and 
Oanis lupus _ and the Cania vuhies. Mr. betwixt his legs ior succour; he had nothing 
Waterhouse, in his Zoology of the Voyage of in his hands, but tooke up a sticke, and 
tlie Beagle, under Captiun Fitzroy, says he hit him, and they presently ran both away, 

' 'was assured by several of the Spanish but came againe; he got a I?aile boOrd in his 
countiymen, at the Falkland Islands, that hand, and they sate both on their tailea, 
tliey used repeatedly to kill wolves by griuuiug at him a good while aud went ttieir 
means of a knifo held in one hand, and a way and left him.” One of the wolves de- 
piece of meat to tempt them to approach scribed by Captain Sherrard Osborne, iu kis 
them in the other. The Falkland islands recent account of Sir fi. M’Clure’s successful 
wolves subsist Mmost exclusively on the up- voyage of dlscoveiy, did something mole thap, 
land geese; which, from fear of them, like gm on a similar occasion; for a deer being 
the eider-ducks of Iceland, build only on kiMed, there wa«i a regular tussle between a 
the small outlying islets. “ These wolves” wolf and a serjeant of marines which should 
observes Mr. Waterhouse, “do not go ip have the animal, each holding on by opposite 
I packs; they wander about by day, but more legs till the wolf was seared away. 

I 1 otnmonly in the evening; tliey burrow Amicable relations may, however, h«f es- 
I holes; are generally very silent, excepting tablisheii with wolves as well as with other 
(luring the bieeding-season, whon'they utter animals usnailyuntomeablo. Captain Biuhard 
I cues wliieh were described to me as resem- Whitbume, iu his description of Newlbuhd- 
Jiliiig Uiose of the Canis Azai»." land, iu the year sixteen hundred aud'8f- 

Commodore Byron ^in seventeen hundred teen, gives ns an instance. It vaa well 
and aizty-five) describes the fierceness of knowiie to eight aud fortie perfKt&e of my 
the Antarctic wolves in the tbllowing terms: companie, aud divers other men** (plenty 
“Tho master having been sent out one day to of witnesses)," that three genarall times, 
sound the coast upon tho sonthshora, reported wolves of the conntrie came (iowne neere 
at his return that four creatures of great them to the sea-side, where they were labour- 
fiercieneBa, resembling wolves, ran up to their ing about their Fish^ hq^lijag and makmg a 
bellies in the water to attack the jieople in noise: so that each. ^4 my Mastaffe Dogge 
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tmto t!^ (ftsibe In tfant «Mltiiibri^ 
)BOt hem eeme), tb« dig« hegim U> ik^ue 
and {day .wtih th« and ao nrent io- 

S tbir uiw the woods and eontinusd with 
Mill, M^erie of tlwse timsfi, nine or ten 
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(Cairihirwi l>r 


daJ^ did return onto us without «uy 

ibirt." 

But to do the wolf “a shrewd turn," as 
old la{;iish iriiters have it, is uuduuldediy 
the general rale: “ Iriere seems," says Audu- 
hon, "to be a universal feeling of hostility of 
men against the wolt" It rarwy happens that 
wolves begin the fray with man, and only one 
tmrtance of their doing so occurred within his 
knowledge, which he thus describes : “ Two, 
young nOgi’Oes, who resided on the banks of 
tht Oiito, in the loww }>ai t of the State of 
Kontaok^', about twenty-three veers ago ” 
(he is wnting in eighteen hundred and Ihirty- 
Bve) " had sweethearts living on a plantation 
ten miles distiuit. After the labours of the day 
ware over, they frequently visited the fair 
ladies of their choice, the nearest way to 
U^ose dwelling lay directly across a great 
oane brake. As to the lover eveiy moment 
is precious, they usually took this route to 
save time. Winter had commenced, cold, 
dark, and forbidding, and after suuscd scarcely 
a gUmpe of’light or glow of warmth, one 
inigfht imagine, could be found in that dreary 
swamp, excepting in the eyes and bosom of 
the araent youths, or the hungiy wolves that 
prowled about. The snow covered the eaitli, 
and i’endered them more easy to be scented 
by the finished beasts. Prudent in a certain 
degree^ the young lovers carried their ^xes 
on them shoulders, aud walked as briskly as 
the narrow path would allow. Some transient 
gUm}isea of light now and then met their 
sjyes, but so faint were they that they be- 
liev^ them to be caused by their faces 
eomiug iU contact with the lender reeds 
covers with suow. Suddenly, however, a 
long and frightfulhowl burst upon them, and 
they Utstanuy knew that it proceeded from a 
) of hungry, perhaps aesperale, wolves, 
stolid : and, putting themselves in an 
de oit defence, awaited the result. All 
d. was dark, save a few feet of snow, 
the silence of night was dismal. Kothiug 
could be done to better their situation; and, 
after stahding a few minutes iu expectation 
of an attack, they judged it best to resume 
th^ir m arch. But po sooner had tliey re¬ 
placed their mum on their ahouldeie aud 
Mgun to move,thaii the foremost found him¬ 
self assailed by several loss. Bis legs were 
held fast as if pressed by a powerful screw, 
and the torture ipfliotSd ny the &ugs of the 
ravenous animals 'was for a moment excni- 
eiating. Several wolvm ip the meantime 
Sprang npoii the breast of the other negro, 
.Smdn^ed him to the ground. Both 

S leT manfully imsdnat their foep; but 
lori time one of them cessed to move, 
L the Other, xeduned in strength, aud 
^yivShaps dsSpair^g of maintaining ids giHiund, 



(Spirangto the branch of a tree, and ^eedily 

gained a place of safety near the (op. ThO 
neat morning, the mangled remains of hie 
Comrade lay senttered around on the hUow, 
which was stained with blood. Three dead 
prolves lay around, but the rest of the pack 
had disappeared, and Soipio, sliding to the 

S und, took up the axes, aud made the 
t of his way home, to relate the sad ad¬ 
venture.” 

It is by means of pitting, that the American 
farmers get the better of these marauders. 
Audubon tells us how, while between 
liendeison aud Yiiicounes, he chanced to 
stop fur the night at a fanner’s house by 
the side of the road. “ After putting up my 
horse and refre'.hing myself, I entered into 
conversation with mine host, wlio asked if I 
should like to pay a visit to the* wolf-pit'i, 
which weie about iialf a mile distant. Ollad 
of the opportunity, I accompanied him across 
the delos to the neighbourhood of a deep 
wood, and soon saw the engines of destruc¬ 
tion. Uc hivd three pits, within a feW hun¬ 
dred yards of each other, 'ihey were about 
eight feet deep, and broader at bottom, so 
as to render it inipobsihle for the most 
active ammal to escape from them. The 
apeiture was covered with a revolving plat- 
foiiu of fwigs, attached to a central axis. On 
eithei suiface of tlie jdaiform was fastened a 
large piece of putrid venison, with other 
matters by no means pleasant to my olfac¬ 
tory nerves, although no doubt attractive to 
the wolves. M.y compauion wished to vi-it 
them that evening, merely os he was in the 
habit of doing so daily, for the purpose of 
seeing that all was right. He said the 
wolves were very abimdiUit that autumn, and 
had killed neisrly the whole of his sheep aud 
one of his colts, but that he was now pay¬ 
ing them off iu full; and added that if 1, 
would tariy a few hours with him next 
moruing, he would beyond a doubt Show my 
some spoit raiely seen in those parts. We 
ietire<l to lest iu due time, and were up with 
the dawn. ‘ 1 think,’ said my host, ‘ that alt’s 
right, for I sue the dogs are anxious to get 
away to the pits, and although they are 
nothing but cnis, their noses are none the 
woise for that.’ As he took up his gun, an 
axe, aud a large kuife, the dogs b^au to 
howl and bai’l^ and whisked around ns, as if 
fun of joy. Wlien we reached the first pit 
we found the bait all gone aAd the platform 
much iii)a{ed, but the animal tliat had been 
entrapped had sciuped a subterranean p m- 
sage for bimself, tuid so escaped. On peeping 
at the next, he assured me tliat three famuna 
fellows wore safe enough in it. 1 also 
peeped in apd saw the wolves, two black and 
the other brindled, all of goodly saze, sure 
enougju Thej^ lay flat on the earth; their 
ears lajy close over their head; theu' eyes 
indicating fem^ more than anger. 

“ ‘But now aw we to get them out 1 * 

^ ‘“How, sirt' said the farmer. ‘Why, by 
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; goiag .dy>w^. to be sorej iaad l)am'>atriQgi% 
'S^oDiii*’: •’ ” '■ 

‘^Bdng A uovioe in these begg^ 

'• to beji^erely a lookejHtit. . ''. ’ *’*' '• - 

“‘Wtb all my heart,’ quotii tlssei ikwiWt 
* stand V here and look at me. throngb 'lbe 
brush.' 

f^^^^ereupon. he glided domt, .; tdking 
witb him his ake and knife, niid learihg 
his ride to ;iny care. I was not a little' su»- 
prised to see the cowardice'of the wolves. 
He pulled out successively their hind legs, 
and with a side stroke of. the knife eut 
• the princi^l tendon above the .joint, ex- 
hibitiug its little fear as if. be had been I 


it »ho«t ini ilihlg; ; 

viciali^ of herds of buffaloes, and stand mdy ' 
to plofc the bones of those the hunters 
,on. the grouud, or to overtake and devour'^, 
those that are wonhde^ which fall an easj^ 
p!^y to them.' While the,herd of buflWloes. 
are together, the^ seem to have little*dreaii 
of the wolf, and allow them to come in close 
company with them. The Indian then 1ms 
taken aavanta|e of this fact, atiff often places 
himself under the skin of this' animal, and 
crawls for half a mde or more, on his bauds 
and knees, nntil he npproaehes within a few 
rods of the unsuspecting group, and easily 
shoots down the fattest of the throng.”' Bot 


marking lambs.‘Lo I ’exclaimed the farmer, I the white wolf occasionally attacks the- 
when he had got. out,' we have forgotten the, bnfialo in proprid Mrson& ; always, boweyer, 
rope; I’ll go after it.’ Off he wenl^ ac- with great odds in his favour, for he is a 
cordingly, with as much alacrity as i any j wary gamester. “ A short time since,” sa 5 ^ 
youngster could show. In a short time liejMr. Catlin, “as one of my hunting com- 
returned out of breath, and wiping hie fore-1 panioua and myself were retuiming to our 
head with the back of his hand, ‘Now for encampment with our horses loaded ’ 
it.’ 1 was desired to r.aiso and hold the plat-; meat, we discovered, at a distance, a kr^ 
form on its central balance, whilst he, with, bull encircled with a gang of white wolVeS.. 
all the dexterity of an Indian, threv a noose j 'We rode up as near as we could witliout 
over the neck of one of the wolves. We ‘ driving tliem away, and, being’within pistol-, 
hauled it up motionless with fright, as if, shot, we had a remarkably good view, where „ 
dead, its disabled legs swinging to and fro, |1 sat for a few moments , and luade a sketdh . 
its jaws wide open, and the gurgle in its | in my note-book ; after which, we rode Up i 
throat alone iudic.ating that it was alive. | and gave the signed for them to dii^ibe, 
lietting him ^op on the ground, the farmer which they instantly did, withdrawing thi^- 
loosened the rope by means of _a_ stick, and selves to the distance of fifty or sixty rods, 

when we found, to our great surprise, that 
the animal had made desperate resistance, 
until his eyes were entirely eaten out of his 


left him to t|^e clogs, all of which set upon 
him with great fury, and soon worried him 
to death. The second was dealt with in the 
same manner;, but the third, which was pro¬ 
bably the oldest, as it was the blackest, 

.1 _I .1 -w!.'i. .1_i Zj. _ 1 I 


head, the grizzle (gristle) of his nose mostly 
gone, his tongue was half eaten off, and the 


showed Bohie spirit, the moment it was lot | skin and flesh of kis legs torn literally into 
loose tp the mercy of the curs. This wolf, | strings. lu this tattered and torn condition, 
which we afterwards found to be‘a female,; the poor old veteran stood bracing up in the ' 
scuffled along on. Us fordlegs at a surprising i midst of his devourers, who had ceased hos- 
rate, giving a snim every now and then at| tililies for a few minutes, to enjoy n sort of 
the nearest do&®wnich went off howling die-1 parley, recovering strength, and preparing to 
mally, with a ihouthful of skin torn from its ^ resume tlie atta^ in a few moments again, 
side. And so well did this ferocious beast, In this group some were reclining to gain 
defend itwlf, that apprehending its escape, \ breath, whilst’ others were sneaking about 
the farmer levelled his rifle at it, and shot it j and licking their chaps in anxiety foe - a 
through the heart, on which the curs rushed renewal of the attack; and othei-s, less lirnky, , 
upem it, and satiated their vengeance on the had been crushed to death by the. j«et o>r 
destroy er of their master’s floc£” hoiTts of the bull. I rode hearer to tlie * ' 

To imitate a wolf—or rather, to personate j pitiaUe object as he Stood bleeding and* 
oneT'^s sometimes found advantageous. The ^ ♦ liivn ^ ‘KTnaMV ' 

Black Foot Indians, on the Ifpper Missouri, 
do Mr. Catlin tells us. “ There are several 

varieties of the wolf species in this country, 
the most formidable and most numerous of 
which are white, often sneaking* about in 
gangs or. families of fifty and sixty in num- 
Mr, appearing in the distance on the green 
prairies like nothing but a flock pf iweep. 

Many of these animals grow to a very great 
sizejoeiug, I riiould tbiiui;, quite a match for 
ihe largest Newfoundland dog. At present, 


trembling before me, and ssud to him, ‘Now ' 
is your time, old fellow, and you had better . , 
be off.’ Though blind and nearly destroyed,’ ; 
there seemed evidently td. he a recoguitioit Uf, 


a friend in me, as he straightened 
trembling with excitement, dashed off 
^ed npon the pralrio, in a Btra%ht,%i!4' 
We turned our horses and reauttie#,{)^t 
march, and‘When we had adviM^eid'a 
more we looked back, and <Si 
we saw again the ill-fated 
by his tormentors, to' Whmm ittla^able' 


whUe^ buffaloes are «o abmidapt, , and j mtaty bo un/^fleatioiiably boqii ; 

fsrooioiui aaimak a^e glutted 'with tho We need no ktet tiijm tbeae 

bulfolo’a flesh, they are harmkse, and every-;' satisfy us of the tihh wolf, even 

where aneak away from man’s presence*....! if idie terrible lecei*ii|^!lid^ rj|id Bidihe 


rf. 
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Rood h&d not ib evoi? onflD mi&d 

Qromufam^i |1ittt|r,1t»W«v«!l^~whoiB 
'linding onl toomotbins tiukaotra to everyono 
eUe- 7 <li«i|(i|y«r 8 ceiidtn valuable (|aaUtiea in 
the Urolf, though, to be eure, their Offecfc is 
sonuMrluit neuti-^sed by tlieir being only 
appliihlble after his death. "It is a oointnon 
•aying]'’ he writes, “that the innlQ9e orwihnt 
Off a Wolfe, kept long dued, is a coimtai'- 
I chnnne against all witchcraft and sorcerie; 
which is the I'eason they usually set it upon 
^e gates of coontrydermes. The same force 
the very skin is thought to have which is 
flaied whole of itselfe, without any flesh, from 
tlie QS{>e of the neoke. Andj iu truths over 
and above the propeities which L have re- 
poiiad. already ui this beast, of such power 
and virtue is it, that if horses chauuce to 
tread in the tracks of a Wolfe, thw feet will 
bee immediately henummed and astouied.” 
(To astonish a iiorse’s foot must 4)6 some* 
t^Og^ “Also their lard is a remedie for 
ihi^ who tue cuipoysoned by drinking quick* 
imver.*’ (According to Bunha, the remedy 
wohid be worso than the disease.) “As 
tonchi^ the fat or grease of a Wolf,” con- 
tiuaei Pliny, “ Massarius writeth, that in old 
time it was inuch esteemed before any other, 
If and had Utc price above alL And hee saith 
that new Wfdued wives are wont upon their 
mandeg^ day to anoint the side poi ts of tiieir 
hqslntfm’a houses therewith at their first 
eirfrAUee, to the end that no charmes, witch* 
oraftis and sorceries inighf^ have power to 
enter in.” Pliny even discovers something 
better than a remedy against witchcraft 
“It Is commonly thought and verily believed, 
that m the taile of thu beast there is a little 
strings or hair that is effectuall to procure 
love, and that when he is taken at any 
time ” (this is considerate of him) “ he i 
casteth it away from liim, for that it is of no 
force and vertue tinlesse it be taken from him 
whiles he is alive.” The cure of bodily ail¬ 
ments also cornea within the scope of a dead 
wolf's capacity. “A wolve’s liver taken in a 
di'aught of wine, warme, cureth the cough! 
For a griefe of the liver, caused by obstruc- 
dAtails, idle liver of a Wolf, dried and taken in 
iihpeyed wine, is a proper reolt.” Amongst 
thh Joecqalt pro^rties possessed by wplves is 
one about the Jivil-eye- Plmy says: “ It is 
OOmnioniy thought in Italie, that the eye¬ 
sight of wolves is hartfall; inasmueh as if 
they see a man before he espie him, they 
cause Uua to Iom his voice for a time.” 
Virgil tcUs the same story resnectiug Moeris, 
and, indeed, it was a generally received tra¬ 
dition with the Botoans. I almost incline to 
think it a pity tilMUt Wi^rcs are not occasion¬ 
ally lutioduced (with the bears) into the 
liime of Commons j if oettaia orators lost 
tt^r voices there, fmr a time, the public would 
‘ho^enb gamers. 

„OOave cited Audubon to show one Way in 
Inihih wolveit when troublesome (as they 
asc), may be got rid o£ Here are 

n .iV 


three otlier methods, The first is that of 
the Swedes (whose acquamtauee #ith Whtyes 
is Comparatively recent, they bpiug a 'yarity 
lu liweden in the year seventeen humhMd aiui 
twenty), who destroy them by stuffing the 
carcase of a sheep with a species of lieileu ot 
tree-moss, winch is considered a oertoiu 

K on but it luusl be observed that tbs 
on IS mixed with powdered glass, which 
would kill anythiug—even an old uncle fi om 
whom one had expectations. Tlio second 
method is de>ic 2 ibed by Sliaw,as follows: “ la 
the noithein paitsot the world the Wolves,, 
doling the spiuig, get on the ice of the sea in 
order to prey on tlie young seals, which they 
catch asleep *, but this repast sometimes pi o ves 
fatal to them, for the ice, detached fiom the 
shore, carries them to a gi'cat distauco from 
land before they are sensible of it It is said 
that, in some years, a large district is, by this 
means, doliveiedfiom these pernicious beasts, 
which ai'e heard liowliug in a most dreadtnl 
iminuer far lu the sea.” The knowledge of 
this incident may have suggested these Imes 
of Campbell: 

Aatl watt arross the nnvrs’ tumultuous loar, 

Thi wolf’s long howl trom Oonilaska's sho.o ' 

The thiid and last method is taken from 
Pliny, who says, “Wolves will not come 
into my lordship or teiiitoiy, if one of them 
bee taken, and when the tegs aie biokeu, boo 
let blood with a knife by little and little, so as 
the same may be shod about*the limits or 
bounds of the said field, as he is duiwnu 
along, and then the bodie burled iu the veiy 
place where they began first to drag him.” 

Having fairly buried the wolf, 1 leave him. 
If he be resuscitated in these columns, it will 
be as the Were-wolf, respecting whom there 
ib much to be said. » 


OUR SPECIALITIES. 

Wa arc the drollest little toWn in France 1 
at least, if theie be other as droll little towns, 
they aie not droll in the same way. We 
numhei about four thousand souls; and of 
couise, each soul knows every other soul’s 
business. Defy, not public opinion, but pub¬ 
lic curiosity, and you are undone. Any soul 
or body whose business were not limown, 
would be looked upon as a suspicious person, 
a bad subject, a mysterious monster, a helot 
to be trampled on, a pariah to be cast out, a 
cagot to be excommunicated, a iiot-one-ol-us 
to be unfrateniised with, and to be had no- 
tuing to do with by our whole miuiioipal and 
communal indigenous pppulatiou. If youi^ 
business*—that IS, your goinga*in, your com- 
inge-out, your care-frequentiags or iiou-fre- 
qnentin^, your usual choice of beverage m 
respect to milk, beer, tea, caf4-au-lait, caf4- 
noir, eau-de-vie, tiiwaie, and, at what hours 
you take theiil, and at what hours you don’t; 
the approximate amount of your means, or 
your want of means (forxt is all one, so long 












Ciw»ii*r^y,Mi^3(, .# !l: 


\’lp aaj^bendtrabl 6 TeildiUric 4 nt 70 iir«ftn 9 Uce t9'«;ha^© soipe bMtoliftd projnenta^ 

; « your p*el^»ce lor #tieh' the nrad io not too ^ep, and the cuckoo ha*, 

your desling ^ith ,saw year picked , ap all the dirt At night, oar gtetetir.' 

aa&jhr‘ptwniitti the direofiop of yow .conati^ are JhrightJ^ lighted^ wben the fall .moon lidea' 


your dealing vith ',bidbb (n<^ yoar 

aa&jw‘ptwniite, the direciaop of yowr .conkti^ «^ai waQfMwgAy n uwu wuw aMtu, .uiuvn'inUIVaf' 

walks, the eBd of yopr journeys, and' th^ high ia the cloudless firmament. We have a: 
, expected yduration, and whether they have Ojtande Bue, which would be a standing, 
thrhedontsatisfiguitorily orb&erwise^fall lesson of the-vanity of: all earthly titles, iT 



geots, of the place ; one of the pays, a bon pi'etty Little Square when the new Mmrie 
garQoh, and a person comme U faut. To be is built, three^fbarths of the houses new- 
thus accepted as au adop^ citizen, it Is far fronted, a foot-pavement laid down, before 
from necessary that you be enormously rich, those houses, the Ini^oeed area re*paved, a 
highly moral, nobly virtuous, or fisscinatingly fountain playing id thOiniiddle, and a rowi of 
amiable—which is fortunate for some folks, trees planted at the edge of the trottoir, with 
myself iuclnded; bat it, is obligatory that benihes beneath them for idlem to sit on. 
you appear before our world with a clear in- We have had antiq|uitieB and a history.;' The 
dividuality which may be discussed and gos- possession of us has given rise , to a very 
siped about, and not with an inscrutable tnuch. longer - protracted warfare than the 
intangibility which would pretend to set at charms of Helen excited in the siega^ 
d^ance our keen Paul and Pauline Prys. Generations of us.have been boro, res^d:unr 
I iueaPf* which would put our Pauls Pry offspring, and died, before oujr BngUst^lords 
into a'iuleeploss rage, and burn them to and masters Would yield ns np to onr French 
a cinder with insatiable thirst, till they ones, or our French claimants Would'^with- 
Lad found you out, and all about it There- draw their pretensions to our aliegianee. For 
fore, instep of making a secret of anything, two hundred and ten. long years., we. had the 
I communicate mnltifarioua information honour to he a bone in a savoury and!.vidi|ri^ 
before people have had time to ask it by tive carcase of contention. lEkit' ' 

question direct; where I bought this new ties have been long blown up into tfae'li^,'«M 
redingote, and had that old cloak re-dyed and are only to be discovered in the eopiw, of 
re-frogged ; jiow much they cost respectively maps and plans whose originals ace deStci^d. 
for material and fashion; what 1 am going Our history lies buried in ihedimval Latin “ 
to liave for dinner to-day and tOrmpia’ow; and sapless French, under a thick stratum of ;; 
where I am going next week; for;’.^bicb dates, monldineas, and eouutly genealogies, 
de terminal^, Mot on the globe—^la.'^, the We must now set to work to make antiquities 
other side .of Pkris, and by the chemi^'de fer, and a history for onr great-great-gyaimriiil- 
are very coftvenient phraaes; from whence I dren to stuay. We have a railway, , some;- 
have just received a letter, for which Londres where at the bottom of the Engjwh iron 
is of frequent utility; .<yho told me such and mines. Finally, we have an electric telegraph, 
such scraps of latest intelligence—^for which with which one of onr noblesse (an estimable 
Mppsienr Ohokh-chose ia a constant authority, savant and a worthy man ; for - trc have 
Whenever I make up my mind to marry,*! savans and worthy men and women) comma 
sha ll ask the town’s consent before the lady’s, nieates from his laooratory to his‘living apart- 
Wheh J change my maid (which is not often), ments, by a cable which crosses the immense 
I give tile town warning first, and then the aerial expanse of -his front flower-garden,, 
domestic ; and I farther inquire of the town runs for the distance of several mdtres along 
the monthly wage to be paid to, and the ser- the top of a pear-tree wall,, and chirts'' siid- 
vioe to be rendered by, the new in-comer, denly into the dark recesses of the kitdieh;, 
t assure you the town is not pleased at all if to emerge on a dial-plate at the side of the 
X give my Clementine a franc more per annum dresser.' Our wizard thus transmits to bis 
tl^ ^e town,jgives to her EosaUe. Fdr in- retainers mysterious orders, such as, “ Bring 
quisitiveness, i repeat, we may challenge a hot water,” “ Harness .the horse.” TbCjj in 
■ I'igid comparison with the inhabitants of every turn, can cause a little bell to ring, which^ys. 
other small town in Europe. . Tliereisnone “Ting, ting, ting J,,Some visitors haveoklfled.’’ 
to surpass us. We know precisely what you But, in bell-ringing, the seigneur Bif^g;n6re 
are ghsng to do, as soon as you have enter- than his revenge. He has the. mdjtt# Of 
tained the slightest notion of doing it; we waking up his domestic by an elects® alarum, 

- know exactly what you think, before the first which never ceases its crazing d® (iqalesS. the 
e thought has entered your own head. , battery, is- exhausted) tiE. fcdlpw 

e are a capable place, too,.as Browne, the jumps ouf of his warm bed idill unhooks the 
skilfiil landscape-garaener, would have said, wire of immmu&ication,. . s - -.Lf--., , » 

A *hrlQiant future awsits va, one . of these flange suits us not; the-jimovationS..^pf 
dayi|. We ahall be a Cheltenhaju. of yilla the day don’t agree wil^;|oo|- .oonstitutioh. ’ 


«.»»iWhen timants'flu take, a, Oor bookseller, with.J!St®iom., . 
lease . of thep befeiTO: tii^ are buiitj and trill adorns his windowa<.lt^;Xa^year’B almanacs, 
i^ait pati^tly aU t%,whue tiiey are building, and is rich in editiohllliiji Xtave hidden adieu 


.respect lor age, 
y ea^B almanacs, 
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to ttio of ;6ti!tb. O^inoline will iwve her. BTeireHibeleM, we have a detenuuOd 
rleen, tri«mphra,'and fitlleii, without hating and macrupuiona band of gard«»>rbbb«i8, 
hloekaded ow thoroughfitire or bniat oar who prowl by day, dufoUbg tbeaiBtlvcs 
puhEc 'Tehielea. An Engtiehwonuui once made and«lr the fom of oooka and hena. If caught 
a deepantb attempt to get a baby*pef«iiiba> in the &et, the law Tieita them ee^erely. A 
latorpuiihed along by her Bide; but the very private mode of revenge ia to aet* hempen 
atoaes roee in indignant proteet agaiuat anch anarea for them, to catch the hemlike thieves 
a revolntionAiy movment. Onr cows and by the leg; to keep them without vletuale 
battle are safety hnneed at night within the and drink for four>and>twenty hours, and not 
town ; our com and hay ara stored inside to permit their return to their diaoonaoUte 
the circuit of what were once our walla ; and families till they have paid for their ranaom 
onr farmyard manure has to be carted out of an egg or two each. 

it exactly as if our governor were etill at It is only consistent with the uuiveisal 
mortal fend with the Gkivemor of St Omer, knowledge of passing events, which pervades, 


or as if we might any dav have to stand a like a subtle oieeping mist every street, lane, 


nege at the wiU of Edward the Second or the and cottage of our town, that we should dis* 


Due de Guise. 


pense in a great measure with insciiptions 


Wh haVs no orbat crimes Sadleirs and and signs over shops and doorways. Of 
Doves ; masked and black-faced burglars, what use to publish a fact of which every 
who bind their victims to their beds {when soul is cognisant 1—that M. Grattehaiba 
they sphre their lives), and jeeringly feast in shaves by tho month or the year ; that 
their presence ; Netting Hill miscretmts, who Mademoiselle Ferafeu goes out ironing, and 
defy a neighbourhood, and laugh at a body of takes in fine liueii 1 To compensate for the 
pbiice; adorn tiie pages of our romances, the general absence of sncii things, some of the 
small-meetrd newspapers, and frighten us signs that do start foith, are wonders. A 
pleasantly on November evenings, as we read shoemaker’s tawny hou (with a countenance 
of thorn with an inoredulous stare. It bearing a hajipy memhknee to its owner’s, 
l| iSbe ipimb^Wlth Ameriesm dil|Mtieih and —and which, indeed, migiit pass for a flatter* 
revolt# enootUltem. 'Wte hav«kJ!o^ Royal ing likeness) is running away with a red 
RMkteh'Raiiki; we pre^'a4||^ee->cup in morocco boot, beneath a lainliow shaped 
R cloeOt,« stocking hid wderwv maftraas,, legend, “ He may tear it, but he can’t un- 
a sefcdiiuick in the attic, wr even the pur-Stitch it.” An enormous wooden shoe, hung 
ohase of a cottage and garden. We iKiMiejont in mid air, pla^s the part u Ken and 
no Funeral Clubs or Burial Sooietie&^o Chickens ; for, it is surrounded by a fumdy of 
tempt us to domestie assassinatioi^ bwwt'e, little sabots, whom you expect evety minute 
cORtent, when needs must, with a deal-plank | to see nestle beneath then mothers instep, 
coffin, and the regulation grave in the oeme- But, these are exceptions: the displays of 
tery which the law accords to every one. T {sanguine, enterprising, over-anxious young 
close my shutters when candlelight comes,' tradesmen. In general, “Maison k loner 
fwr a little privacy, although it is runniun preseuteinent ” remains stack on the shutter 
counter to the spirit of the place; most other of a tenement, alter the house lias been oo- 


the srlnd is high and I expect to be disturbed i be verified in our town archives, continues to 
by their clapping to and fro, Petty offences decorate the frontispiece of a shop deVoted 
are not uufiequent; such as destroying a I solely to hardware and tin. ‘'Epicerie,” 
yditbig growing tree in the forest (which is announcing grocery to snsfain the inner 
e<}niirfalent to murdering a codling in the | man, overhangs a tailor, who confections 
ocean), in the winked-ataet of gathering fire-' clothes to warm the outer man. Htiil more 
srodd, hr gleaning •potatoes before the farmer important luminaries are hidden untler the 
has completed the carting away of his crop, bushel of obscurity; that is, not hiddeuT-only 
and Idmiiar grave misdemeanours, punish- an*placarded. A dame, mostly knuwn by a 
able Ify fine and hhprisonment. The time at soubriquet meaning, “ Wisp-of fish straw,” 
which latter penalty is indicted, after has eprenrean treasures in store—wUd-duoK, 
seiiteace, is oohaiaeraitely made to fall in woodcock, akiipe, partridge, hare, and every 
with the eoAvioted perton’s private con- furred and feathered game, except pheasant, 
venienoe. Haa bt fymy affiurs to settle, a yon can think of—without the slightest exter- 
pig to kih, or earroit to store 1 Well and uni indication of what she sells, or that she ‘ 
||0W $ let him finish hia f|pak, aad then swai- stlls anything. Why should she be expected 
law bis dose of imprisotHliartt. A groacress, to fake the trouble of haagtng a brace Or two 
‘opedemned to tweaty4va firaoea fine and six of birds outside her door f Where were you 
aayt of prison, for setline drama across her bom, if you don't know that Wisp buys tha 
aliatcr (mder aggravated cirenmstanoee, has contents of the ehasaenr’s ga/meba^ after his 
returned from the Palace of Justice tc day's pleasure; that Wild wwi from the hut- 
hettaeWold goda, will put herself into shooters in the fitaran come to her by the 
woen fiter Penates eaa best Idoams and the scenes I that she travels three 
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«r fbtv nighte in the week to m»rk«te ft,r 
end ttimr f and that ehe turns more pet^es 
than she ean tell 1 When you want nrnit, 1 
presume yon know, vrithout being told, 
narrow street where OelestinS, alias the 
widow Orandbean, koeps select grapes, 
peaches, and pears, elosely packed fhim vnl^ 
gar ^ee in an nnsnspectea outhouee In Iter 
ba^k yank If she displayed them obtru- 
sirely in her front window, they would only 
get aiisty, and passing children would cry- 
for them. I suppose you would require 
Leonard, our principal uutcher, to put bis 
surname oter his shop^door! You can see 
the meat within, that it is of first*rate 
quality,—-and isn’t that enough for any one ? 
Still, when we do proclaim our names, we do 
it in a way that you are not used to at home. 
Occasionally we put our titles—as the last- 
come stranger is serred at an overflowing inn 
—into a bed that is much too small for them. 
We begin with colossal letters on a narrow 
board, and are obliged to taper off with little 
ones LKFEvre Vend k MANger ET A 
BOIre, is as much as to say that Mr. THE 
FEver sells VlOTuals AND DBInk. On 
seeing the words LEVKQDE-DUMONT 
over an eartheuware-shop, you might imagine 
that M. Dumont wae the aealer in crockery, 
and that Leveque was the Ohristian-name 
given him in baptism by his godfkther and 
godmother; whereas it implies that a Mr. 
Leveque is ti^arried to a Mis.s Dumont, and 
that the lady’s relations, to her flfrieth 
cousins, are thereby slrictly charged to buy 
their fragilities of the aforesjud partnerehip 
concern, Jjeveque-Duniont, and nowhere else. 
French women don’t surrender their maiden- 
names so tamely as is the wont with English 
women. Thcy.never part with them entirely, 
—not even in death. English ladies are con¬ 
tent to appem as relicts of Soandso, Esquire; 
but Eugliah geutlemeu are ^ not prepared to 
be described as relicts too< Mohn Bull him¬ 
self were he married to k iFrenohwoman, 
would be designated in legal docuraenis, after 
her decease, as the widower of Marie Jeanne 
Vache. But, we ask ourselve.s stoically, 
“What’s in a name ?” Some of our grandest 
houses have names ; but they are evanescent, 
flitting With their occupiers or owners, trans¬ 
ferable by the removal of a braes-plate and 
three, or n>ur screws. Sic transit gluiia. The 
tenMit of Britannia Bouse removes to the 
Ch&teau de Beau^ ; by the a^cy of the 
brason talisman, Britannia takes possession 
of the field, and the Ch&teau de Beauprd 
, vanishes, to be henceforth a castle in the air, 
or flies off further still, to become a Cb&teon 
en Espaene. But tchut!—silence ! Mum’s 
the worn ! 1 shall he letting my pussy Out 
of her bag too soon, if 1 drop a hint, as yet, 
that we have Britannia or other houses; so! 
pray consider tlte preceding sentence an 
ords whispered the Wihd,~OB unsaid,) 
and non aniYles. | 

Marriages amongst us,—aad eveiybodygets 


married, ttnlees htrictly-flnanrial reasons eotui>' 
sel celibacy; brothers and sisters will agree 
to remain single in a body, to avoid splitting 
a IwOnative business into worthless fragments 
OB the death of their parents-^marriages are 
contnuited on the grand principle of equality, 
or equal nullity, of worldly goods. It is no 
Direction to a match’s turmng out happy, 
that the contracting parties are possessed 
simply of a petticoat, a pair of pantaloons, a 
flannel veet (for the bride), a patched blouse 
(for the bridegroom), and a couple Of pair of 
wooden shoes ; but, if N. has a dowiy of a 
hundred francs, while M. can only muster a 
hundred sons, it is a just cause and a lawftil 
impediment why those two persons, so 
unequally gifted by fortune, ahouid not be 
joined together in holy matrimony, until the 
disparity of means has been fairly adjuateA 
If both parties may be regarded as negative 
quantities in Certain reSi>ecte; if thd alge* 
braical sign rainns (—) may be supposed to 
stand before the names of both lady and gen¬ 
tleman ; then N. may wed with M. Hius, a 
man whose right aim is lame and useless, 
may address, with serious intentions, without 
impropriety, alady whose left visual organ it 
defective; the halt may marry with the 
deaf, the pock-marked with the bkld) the 
asthmatic with the slightly-crippled^ the 
Ihsky with the stuttering of speech. 

A stout young widow of thirty, without a 
Hard of fortune, exc^t her energy, her 
experience, her effets or bundles, and her 
child, gives hereolf to, and takes for bettor 
and for worse, an old bachelor, whose year- 
clock has distinctly struck half-past fifty-one, 
and who has a hale constitution, a sack of 
ecus, a sound set of teeth, a measure of 
market-garden, a bushy head of crisp grey 
hair, a weather-tight cottage, a roomy barn, 
—all his own property. That is as it should 
be ; an equal match. Nobody has a word to 
say against it. Julie’s labour-fund, and com¬ 
parative youth, which she brings to tb^ house- 
keeping stock, is a fair equivalent to Pierre’s 
land and money capital; not that he, on his 
pari, proposes to lead an idle life. And them 
that notion of his for a drop—say a series of 
drops—of eau-de-vie, at uncertain intervals 
of time—Julie won’t allow that; though ehu 
will give him a petit verre when he comes 
home benumbed Wm market, and u gloria In 
his colfoe at their half-yearly or yearly feast, 
when the pig is killed, to mrnisli bacon tot 
their soupe-an-lord. He is quite aware of the 
iuipendmg privation; and his rational man 
approves of it, though his sominal man is in¬ 
clined to rebel. But reason gets tb« better of 
appetite, because hw has ealoulatcd, voughly, 
the saving it Will effect, 

Again, Julie’s daughlev, Fitfdinaade, ia 
far from a burden} rise ds growing taU 
and robust; she flU koon bO able to 
weed, and work In Mil igafAen, and even 
go to market, to setuKk* n woman. She 
will nurse the ballf, wmAd one take 
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H iuio its faesd to ciWMhi sHs eau do (he 
hoiisowork-^approzinutw^ to its nohnal 
s^]»-<dwrjhag siiybasineaeabseDco oa the part 
of her Uolther; tf!or» as to giving birth to a 
child, ihht WQiQld be sa affitir of three or 
fothr d*]rti ht the most Xa short, young 
ferdhpanae's present and contingent value 
has, ImOA appmised-^lihe everytmng el8e«~< 
before ^e l^meneal chain vas nvet^ The 
notaty made all right first, in black and 
srhitc, adih proper stamps and siguatures. 

Jin the event of Zlerre’s regrettable decease 
(the twenty years’ difference is not forgotten 
by either paa^y as an element m tlieiv esti- 
matee), Julie is to enjoy all Pierre’s lierituble 
possessions for the term of her lutural life, maae lueir nrsi 
even if she do not present him with an heir ; of ten or twelv< 
and it idie do, things of course will go on for the first tim 
mnootbly. See Articles numbeied with vari- and trousers foi 
ons int^ers in tlie Code Napoleon. I don’t vtils for the uir 
know, but it strikes me wat Pierre and charitable indiv 
Julie have just as fair a prospect of worldly to smaitbig-up 
happiness as the romantic youth and maiden i cants, are legar 
who got manied at Gretna Green befote|saciihce, horn h 
their united ages amounted to thirty*iuite,— may come. It 
or as the stiu m^re ropiantic Poribiau pair of one of ray 
mho, because their several parents could not coats (conveite< 
agree about dots, and because no marriage of sleeves), to o 
could teke place without dots, bought fifty self or his mar 
oentitmas worth of charcoal, and stifled tliem- vouugster's ap{ 
selves in a cIom chamber. 1 mean shortly file to churcli. 
to vii^t JPierre and Julie, to see how prudeii' cumes work, wi 
tial matrimony works; besides, it is undet* i it can be had, a 
stood that 1 am to set up the young beffinuers At twenty-one i< 
with a plantation of that precocious rhubarb | who aie not d 
whose produce sells so well in the neighbom- chaw thcmselve 
ing welWrequented watering-place, burely it stitutes. What 
conduces to happiness to find, as Pierre And dier’e life (put 
Julie will, your subetauce increasing from of being killed) 
day to day. as these ? Wit 

As I said, not only portionless couples, or i besides coffee, si 
those whose propertyometer stands at zero, I with a waim su 
marry, after tneir kind, but even those j in a solid roomj 
negatived-quantitied individuals whose pei- hut at tlienow-( 
sooaj and posseseive qualifications place tiiein our providence- 
nt several degrees mIow zero. And they he has been. 
inore|ise and multiply. What is it to them, military remiui 
how nnuiy children they have I When tlicrc after days, if h 
is Ibread in the house, the youngsters eat it, term is expired 
w]^n there is none, they go round the conduct, and a 
touho, nt sonp-and-supper-time, with »little the Arabic uum 
earthen pot or begging-jug, to receive a him. The rank 
cupful of broth, or a cold p^to, or a boiled lead him upwoi 
carroty or ft t»t of bread; it is of no use element in (he 
giving them Sous, for the urchias love lolly- that she thus op 

a I and gingerbreads, w well as their city i The* ra 
ers; and that is tne wray hundreds of bread-less, shirt 
Prench chlldnm are brought np elsewhere, lor his actual pa 
and not here aloue. At the ege #hen babes light to propert; 
take to lunning uudOr hOjlpee* heals and cart- whom we have 
wheels, they nro aent for k portion of the day eud% and christ 
to the Salle d’AsUe or Infant Qmool | when off vestments, n 
n MtUe ol^, xt is their fimll^ or thi^ w tiieir teping. epaulettei 
jHtfente, if they dO not get some little school- mounted orderlj 
and preparaljoiiv ra^iuig off of their contributions to 
onwde nuA^ from me Sosors smd national miUtaT; 
• ef|»eli6 nmritB>M.ih<»e of tbei Hutlmnstac 


formerespecially—demand in jnstice n tiibuto 
of mtpeoi, though a Protestant Englishman 
will not aocoid with all their tendencies. 
As to the lodging and wardrobe of these 
Ghampis childien—^these sons and daughters 
of the town, whose maintenance is that of 
the sparrow or the houseless oai>—itheir 
sleeping-holes and their attire of rags are 
often and often such as a lady would 
weep to see her lap-dog, her pig, Or her 
monkey, condemned to. "A j^od, hardy 
mode of bringing up! ” old-fasluoiied upises 
may think fit to observe. Many die, 
needs not to be sidd ; those that survive are 
Hs tough as rhinoceros’-hide. When they 
make their first communion, at about the age 
of ten or twelve, they put on a decent dress 
for the first time in their lives—^little coats 
and trousers for the boys, white frocks and 
Veils for the girls, given by the town and by 
charitable individuals, Old clothes devoted 
to smaitliig-up indigent jnvenile commnm- 
I cants, are legarded as a C itholic oblation and 
I saciihce, horn however hcieticol a donor they 
may come. It was ceitaiuly woitli the value 
of one of ray faded and threadbare waist¬ 
coats (conveited into a jacket by the addition 
of sleeves), to observe which of the two, him¬ 
self or his mamma, most admired a certain 
vouugster's appearance, as he strutted ofi m 
file to churcli. After the first oouimumon 
comes work, work, work ; with bread when 
it can be had, and no bread when it cannot. 
At twenty-one follows the conscr4>tiou. Those 
who aie not diawn, or rather who do not 
fhaw themselves, may sell themselves as sub¬ 
stitutes. What hardship is there m a sol¬ 
dier’s life (putting out of right the chance 
of being killed) for such a set of conscripts 
as these 7 With two un&iling meabs a day, 
besides coffee, sugar, and other little extras, 
with a waim smait uniform, with a lodging 
in a solid roomy birraek, Or even m a sung 
hut at tlie now-demolished camp of Boulogne, 
our providence-fed lad is a piince t^yhat 
be has been. Can we wonder tligt Ins 
military reminiscences linger pleasapitly lu 
after days, if he quit the service when Lis 
term is expired 7 if he has ambition, good 
conduct, and a mastery of the alphabet and 
the Arabic numerals, he lus a career befoie 
him. The rank of corporal and seijeant will 
lead him upwards. Is it not an mcalcalable 
element in (be military strength of France 
that she thus opens a free field to eveiy cajio- 
city 7 The* ragamufiSn boy, the sou-less 
bread-less, shirt-less progeny of our town— 
lor his actual parents have only a fractional 
light to property in liim—our scrap-fed child 
whom we have nurtured on ofikl odds and 
eud% and christianised in apparel with cast¬ 
off vestments, may one day return with glit¬ 
tering. epaulettes, a cross on his breast, and a 
mountea orderly him. Such ore our 

contributions towards this MSiatenanoe of the 
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many too^ thongli ^th coneiilerably gmitae 
(liifionlty, aad after louger considei'atiou. The 
indiepeneable couditioua are the SHtpe; thd 
lady must have ae much as the gentleman, 
and the g^entleman must be on a property-par 
with the lady. In short, it is the shops, 
money-bags, breweries, farms, mortgages, euke- 
barges, turf-bogs, pastures, professions, and 
iubmritanses in prospect, which got married, 
quite as much as the persons who belong to 
them. * 

We don’t travel much—at least, thoee of 
us who have not been in the amy. We 
have heard of Paris and Lyons as immense 
cities with broad rivers rushing past them, a 
long way off in the central parts of the em- 
liiiu No doubt, they must be four or five 
limes as big as our town is. Beports of an 
English city culled Louvres, beyond the sea, 
on the other side of The Sleeve, have also 
reached us; one douanier went so far as to 
s iy that he had seen it from the top of the 
Blanez cliff's. Alaiseilles and Toulon we regard 
as next door to the Crim6e, and a consider¬ 
able step in tlie direction of the Graiidea 
Jndes. 

*' And how is that eaten ? ” asked a won¬ 
dering maid-of-all-work, when 1 brought home 
.« dish of periwinkles. And yet, by mounting 
the hills at the back of our town, you catch 
the blue hoiizon of the English Channel, and 
on calm frosty tlays you can hear the roar of 
the waves. 

“ Bring in the oysters T told you to ojien,” 
said the head of a household, growing impa¬ 
tient. 

“ Les voili,” replied tlie cook, proudly. "It 
took me a long time to clean them, but I have 
done it at last, and have thrown all the nasty 
lUbides into the street." The same kitcheu- 
iamiliar spirit, having seen asparagus e.ateu 
by commencing with a bite at the green cud, 
puiBucd the same plan with an artichoke that 
was offered to hei, and remarked, when her 
mastication was eoncluded, that she did not 
like that vegetable much 1 

"Why ai'e you putting the three-miiiuto 
sand-glass into the saucepan with the eggs you 
are boiling ? You’ll crack the gloss if you 
serve it so. Lid you never see an houi'-glasa 
or a tliree-miuute-glass befoi-e J" 

" Never, never,” she replied ; "but Madame 
told me to boil the eggs with that.” 

Still, we enjoy many of the results of civi¬ 
lisation which are common to France in 
general. We have a peimaneut'Maire, who 
retains office itom year to year, sparing us 
. the nuisance of annual tiwiis-out and ward 
elections—not a village Maire like those of 
-v^hom so many funny stories are told; not 
like him who gravely registered the death of 
a month-old baby, as a cdlibataii^ and saus 
profession; nor like him who, when one 
rustic broke a rake across auaUier rustic’s 
back, sentenced the ^wuer of the bank to pay 
the value of the rake it had broken; but an 
old soldier, a d^cori, ot geutleniauly address, 


conservative opinion^ and thoughtful mien, 
who paces our Grand Square to and fro, aa it 
the weight of empire rested on hw shoulders. 

la the street, our houses play at eveii-and- 
odd, ranging themselves on either side, like 
schoolboys at a game of French and English, 
or prisoners’-ba^ I belong to the even jiarty. 
We have our iuniura all at once, when we aie 
all at home in bed. £ don't know how we 
manage about odd or even houses which have 
no opposite paitners to corraspoud to them 
in the edificial country-dance. Perhaps they 
Lave a depdt at the back of the Mairie, where 
unmatched houses are kept in limbo till called 
for. 

A few of our other specialities are our 
springs of sweet water, our bleaching esta¬ 
blishments, our canal and its depemUncies, 
our quatrics, mines, woods, hilla marshes, 

''s, aitf whories, 


our quarries, mines, woods, hilli marshes, 
corn-lands, pastures, flax-fields, aitf whories, 
hard by. In fact, we are somebody, with 
something to boast of. But, the grand spe¬ 
ciality, on which I propose further to dilate, 
is—what there is not room for to-day. 

THE DEAD SECEET. ' 

CIIAFTER TUK SIXTH. TIMON OF nOMOOK. 

Timon of Atiiens retreated from au itB- 
grateful world to a cavern by the sea-shora 
—limon of London took refuge from his 
species in a detached house at Bayswater. 
Timon of Athens vented his misanthropy ly 
magnificent poetry—Timou of London ex!i> 
pressed his sentiments in shabby prose 
Timon of Athens had the honour of beingy 
called “ My Lord ”—^Timon of Loudon wa« 
only addressed as "Mr. Treverton.” The 
one point of resemblance which it is possible 
to set against these points of contrast be¬ 
tween the two Timons consisted in this: 
that their misanthropy was, at least, genuine. 
Both were incorrigible haters of mankind. 

From his chilmiood, Andrew Travertoa’s 
character had presented those strong distin¬ 
guishing marks of good and bad, joeliing and 
contradicting each other, which the language 
of the world carelessly expresses and con¬ 
temptuously sums up iu the one word— 
ecueutrio. There is probably no better pi*oof 
of the accuracy of that definition of man 
which describes him as an imiUtive animaly 
than is to be found in the fact, that the ver¬ 
dict of humanity is always against any Indi¬ 
vidual member of the s^ies who presumes 
to differ from the rest. A mau is one of a 
ffock, and his wool must be of the general 
colour. He must drink when the rest drink, 
and graze where the rest (mize. When the 
others are frightenfd by a dog, and scamper, 
starting with the right leg, he must be 
frighteued by a dog, and scan^r, starting 
with tbe right leg aLio. It he is not 
frightened, or even ifi being frightened, he 
^mpois and starts OQt of step with the rest, 
it is a proof at once taeiw is something 
not right about hixA ^ n tmt wtik at 











noQt^j of eo^iittef- 

'BKWBce . 1 ^ „i^l<^nfly of gait, with toot tiw 
aii^te«t 'j^]p|>i^anca qf vpo&aoy in !«• we* 
or his iQMktoer, from one end of 

i Oxfordl wttt to the other, without his hat, 
and 1^ ew«y tone of tiie thousands of ^t- 
weai^ug pecmle whom he passes bo asked 
Mparawly todiat thw think of hint, how 
many will abstain Qom deciding instantly 
. thtt he is mad: on no other evidence than 
' ^ evidence :tof hia bare head 1 Nay, more: 
let him politely stop each one of those pas¬ 
sengers, and Jet . him explain in the plainest 
' form of words, and' in the moat intelligible 
mgpner,‘that his head feels more easy and 
totomfrtiable without a hat than ■with one, 
hoWm^yof his fellow mortals who decided 
was mad on fimt meeting him, will ^ 
obaage tiiOir opinion when they part from 
him, after hearing his explanation t In the 

• xiaat".ihajority.of cases, tiie very explanation 
itself would be accepted as ad excellent 
su^itJonal propf that the intellect of the 
haUesef man was indisputably deranged. | 

Starting at the beginning of the march of | 
life out- of step with the rest of the mortal j 
iegiment, Andrew Treverton ^id the penalty 
of hi» jjFregularity from his earliest days. He 
. wad ftsi^Bomenon in the nursery, a butt at 
SehotoJ, And a victim at college. The igno¬ 
rant .^hnrsepotdd .reported him as a queer 
. chiiAj'the leamed schoolmaster genteelly' 
varied the phrase, and demribed him as an, 
eecehtric boy ; the college tutor, harping on 
the sarne string, facetio^y likened his head 
to a roofi' and saad there* was a slate loose in 
it When a slate is loose, if nobody fixes it 
in time, it ends by falling off. In the roof of 
a hh^ we view that consequence as a 
n^ces^ry result of neglect; in the roof of a 
inan's head we are generally very much 
shocked and suidrised hy it _ i 

Overlooked in < some directions and mis- ] 
dire<5t<!d in others, Andrew^ uncoutli capaci-; 
ties for good tri®* hdplessly to shape them- 
. erives. The better side of his eccentricity took 
the form of friendship. He became yitolently 
‘ andtotoinielligiblyib&dofoneainoBghis^hooI- 
feDbws—a boy, who treated him with no 
esperial consideration in <h.e playground, and 
who 3 g»ve him no parlMular help in the class. 
Nobtraycotold ifi^oyer the smallest reason for 
it, it was nevertJiel^s a notorious &et 
that AwfrewV. pockefctmtoney was always at 
this boy’s sitoryMsej .tha#-Andrew ran about 
after him like ishd '%it .Andrew over 

and over ^e*bl«»toe M^ 

ment on his hWn |rtW 0 Wm'wM 4 ]!r'b%ht to 
.’have frlleu df'nfrJHend. 

• Whton, a few ye«» 

.WlWd' to ooll^, the lad penlWSdijbto'. hwsetot. 
: ,te,.,toEdl«?e tbo, and lattachii® Hhere 

,itB'tmr.i¥:^ [l^jt^'toHphed'-any ihan^ 
whatever^ 


the inhertonUy base natqre qf;: AtodiWwV, 
.friend. After thro* years of intercourse at 
eoUege—intercourse which was a|l Selfishness 
on one side.and ail self-saoriftoe cMS the other 
—the end came, and. the l ^t .WSf h^t in 
oruelly on Andrew's eyes. When, hhi-purse 
grew light in his friendh hand, and w1^ his 
aeceptances were most nnmerous on his 
friend's bills, the brother of his honest affec¬ 
tion, the hero of his simple admiration, abatl-. 
doned him to embariilfesment, to ridicule, and 
to solitude, without the faintest affectation of 
penitence—without so much, even, as a word 
of farewell. ' 

He returned to hts father's house, a soured 
man at the outset of life—returned to be up¬ 
braided for the debts that he had contracted 
to serve the man who had heartlessly outr 
raged and shamelessly cheated him. He left 
home in disgrace, to travel, on a small 
allowance. The travels were protracted, 
and they ended, as such travels often do, in 
settled expatriation. The life he led, the 
company he kept, during his long residence 
abroad, did him permanent and fatal harm. 
When he at la-st returned to England, he 
presented himself in the most hopeless of all 
characters—the character of a man who b'> 
lieves in nothing. At this period of his life, 
bis one chance for the future lay in the 
good results which his brother’s influence 
over him might have produced. Hie two had 
hardly resumed their intercourse of early 
days, when the quarrel occasioned by Cap¬ 
tain Treverton’s marri.age broke it off for 
ever. From that time, fos-all social interests 
and purposes, Andrew was a lost man. Prom 
that time, he met the last remonstrances 
that were made to him by the last friends 
who took any interest in his fortunes, always 
with the same bitter and hopeless form of 
reply: “My dearest friend forsook and 
cheated me,” he would say. “My only 
brother has quarrelled with me for the sake 
of a play-actress. What am I to expect of 
the rest of mankind, after that? I have 
suffered twice for my belief in others—I - 
will never suffer a third time. The wise 
man is the man who does not disturb his 
heart at its natural occupation of pumping 
blood through his body. I have gathered 
my experience abroad and at honae; and^; 
have learrtt enough to see through the driu- 
sions of life which look like realities to other 
men’s eyes, but which have betrayed them- 
selres.years%go to mitoe. My business in 
this world is to, eat, drink, sle^ and die. 
Everything elBe;.'i8 superfluity—Md I have 
dotoewithxt.” ' ' , 

The few people whto evs«: isired to inquire 
about him again, after bei»« repulsed by such 
an avowal «e thfejhehrd.ofniiivthyee or four 
years hie birotber’e marriage, in the 
neighbourhood of J^yetfater. Hoeal reports 
d^ribed him.!ai''‘h#’S^?«i'^ttfhtiijl(h8' first 
eot^c hto cquld ';’®nd, off 

from other hon*ea by a wall all istfund it. It 
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was fi|rti^n«aoared that he was Uviog fifce’ savage) asihe sanEouadiBB c^ittonedPeivi- 
a asieec; that he had got an old hsafcioa ■ "Would allow. Admitti^ the aeeeB> 

named ShrowL who was even a greater jAtj of eaiSog and drinking, the first object of 
enemy to mankind than himself; that be* Mr. Treeert<m’B ambition was to sustain life 
itllowed no living soul, not oven an occii^ioilal, with. thd» least possible d^enaence sn the 
charwoman,' to enter the house; that he was race of men who professed to supply their 
letting -h-is b®ard grow, and that. ho had ■ neighbours*, bodily wants, and who, as lie 
ordered his servant Shrowl to follow his conoeivad, oheatod them_ infemonsyr on the 
■ I e 3 (ample. In, the year eighteen hundred and strength of their profusion. ^ Having a gar- 
i' forty-four, the fact of a man's not shaving den at the back of the houw,Timon, of fiondon 
wae regarded by the enlightened majority b£ dispensed with the greengrocer ^gether by 
the English nation as a proof of nnsouudueffl cultivating hia own vegetables. There wm no 
df intellect. At the present time, Mr, Tre-, room for growing wheat, or he Would have 
veiton’s beard would only have interfered turned farmer also on hia own acoount; but 
with his reputation for respectability, he could outwit the miller and the baker, at 
Thirteen years ago, it was accepted as so any rate, by buying« sack of corn, grinding 
much additional evidence in support of the it in his own hand-mill, and giving the flour 
old theory that his intellects were deranged, to Shrowl to make into bread. On the same 
He was at that very time, as his stockbroker principle, the meat for the house waS bought 
could have testified, one of the sharpest men wholesale of the City salesmen—the master 
of business in Loudon ; he could argue on and servant eating as much of it in the fresh 
the wrong aide of any question with an acute- state as they could, salting the rest, and 
i ness of sophistry and sarcasm that Ifoctor setting butchers at defiance. As for drink, 
Johnson himself might have envied; he kept neither brewer nor publican ever, had the 
his household accounts right to a farthing, chance of extorting a farthing from Mr. Tre-, 
Ids manner was never disturbed in the; verton’s pocket. He and Shrowl were satis- 
slifditest degree from morning to night, his' fied with beer—and they brewed for them- 
ev't s were all quickness and intelligence—but | selves. With bread, vegetables, meat, and 
i wiiat did these advantages avail lam, in the' malt liquor, these two hermits of mod^ 
estimation of his neighbours, when he pre-, days achieved the great double purpose qf';, 
aurued to live on another plan than theirs, keeping life in, and keeping the tradesmen ’ 
and when he wore a hairy certificate of out. 

Intiaev on the lower part of his face ? We Eatiilg.like primitive men, they lived in all 
have advanced a little in the matter of partial other respects like primitive men also. They 
' toleration of beards since that time ; but wei had pots,pans,and pipkinSjtwodealtables,two 
have still a great deal of ground to get over, chairs, two old sofas, two short pipes, and two 
In the present year of progress, eighteen long cloaks. They had no stated raeal-timek, 
hunilred and fifty-seven, would the most i no carpets and bedsteads, no cabinets, book¬ 
trustworthy banker’s clerk in the whole | cases, or ornamental kiiick-knnoks of any 
metropolis have the slightest chance of keep- kind, no laundress, and no charwoman, 
iug Iris situation if he left off shaving his When either of the two wanted' to eat and 
c},^^ ? drink, he cut off his crust of bread, cooked 

Common report which calnmuiated Mr, his bit of meat, drew his drop of beer, with- 
Treverton as mad, had another error to j out the slightest' igpference to the other, 
answer for in describing him us a miser. He When either of the two thought he wanted a 
saved more than two-thirds of the income! clean shirt, which was very seldom, he went 
derived from his comfortable fortune, not; and washed oue for himself, When either of 
because he liked hoarding up money ; but the two discovered that any part of the house 
■ because he haid no enjoyment of the comforts' was getting very dirty ind^d, he took a 
and luxuries which money is spent in pro-1 bucket of water and a birch-broom, and 
enring. To do him justice, his contempt for I washed the pl^ out like a dog-kennel. And, 
bis'own wealth was qnite as hearty as his j lastly, when either of the two wanted to go- 
. contempt for the wealth, of his neighbours, j to sleep, he wrapped himself up in his cloak, - 
Thus‘characteristically wrong on both points, | and laid down on one of the sofas and tro* 
in endeavouring to delineate his' character, | what repose he wanted, early in the evenki|f 
report was, neverthelws, for once in a way,j or late in the morning, just as he pleMed. . 
inconsistently right in describing hip manner | When there was no baking, brewing, gar- 
oOife;. It wap true that he hpq bought the dening, or cleaning to be dqn& the two: sat 
fim cottage he could fiud that was secluded down opposite each other and_ smoked for 
yvithioite-owu walls—true that nobody was hours, generally without uttering %Qrd. 
allowed, oa any pretence whatever, to enter Whenever they did ^ak, they iusurelled. 
his doors—and true that he had met with a Iheir ordinary dialogue was a specie Of con- 
servant, who was evmi Wtterer against all versational prize-fight, beginnit^ «|th a iftir- 
. mankind than hinute i f in the, person of Mr. castie affectation of goosUwill on either side, 

W Shrowl, , ending ip hearty ax<fiieipg«a of vi^dent 

The li&i^eeetwo ltd' a^oaehed'as nearly abuse—just as the . bok^ i go throngh the 
to th^ exHthohe of the primitive man (or j feeble foimiaUty of slialtlpfj^tf^ before,|hey ; 

.'f . ; ■ ,.I • ‘ -.y • * 
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dUadVtultia^B of early refinement and educa¬ 
tion to contend against as lus master, ghrawl 
gederidly ivon the victory in these engage-, 
ments of the tongue. Indeed, though nomi-: 
naUy the servant, he vras really the rulinc 
apint in the house—acquiring unhoundod 
influence over bis master by dint of out¬ 
marching Mr. Ihreverton in every direction 
on his own ground. Shiowl’s was the harshest 
voice; Shrdwl’s were the bitterest agings; 
and Shrowrs was the longest beard. If any¬ 
one had accused Mr. Trcyertou of secretly 

fearing ^is servant’s displeasui'e, he would 
have repudiated the imputation with <hc 
utmost bitteirnesB and wrath. But it was not 
the less tme that Shrowl’s was the upper 
hand in the house, and that his dedsiou on 
any important matter was, sooner or later, 
certwn to be the decision at which his master 
arrived. The surest of all rett ibutions is the 
^retribution that lies in wait for a man who 
boasts. Mr. Treverton was rashly given to 
boasting of his independence, and when re¬ 
tribution overtook him, it assumed n peisoual 
form, and bore the name of Shrowl. 

On a certain morning, about three weeks 
after Mrs. Franklaud had written to the 
honsskeeper atPorthgennaTowerto mention 
the period at which her husband and herself 
might be expected there, Mr. Trevertou 
descended, with his sourest face and his 
surliest manner, from the upper regions of 
the cottage to one of the rooms on the ground- 
floor, wbteh civilised tenants would probably 
have called the parlour. Like his elder 
brother, he was a tall, well-built man; but 
his bony, haggard, sallow face, bore not tlie 
slightest resemblance to the handsome, ojwn, 
sunburnt face of the Captain. No one, seeing 
them together, conld possibly have guessed 
that they were brothers—so completely did 
they difler in expi-esaion as well as in feature. 
The heort-acheu that he had suffered iu 
vouth i the reckles:^ wandering, dissipated 
life that he led in manhood; the petulance, the 
disappointment, and the physical exhaustion 
of his later days, had so wasted and worn 
him away that he looked his brother’s elder 
by almost twenty years. With unbrushed 
hair and unwashed face, with a tangled grey 
beard, mid m old patched, dirty flannel 
dressing-gown that hung about him like a 
sack, this descendant Of a wealthy and ancient 
family looked as if his Idrth'pUce hml been 
the workhoaae ifld hia Vocation in life the 
selling of cast-off (doihea. 

It was bret^fiwt^titillh yith Mr, 'J'reverton 
—that is to say, it waS the time at> which be 
felt hungry enough to think about eating 


ptif refinemenl^ there hung in the cottage 


of Timon of Xiondon a side of bacon. On 
the deal table by the fire, stood half k loaf 
of heavy-looking brown bread ; in a corner 
of the room was a barrel of beer, with 
two battered peWter pots hitched on to 
nails in the wall above it; and under the 
grate lay a smoky old gridiron, left just as it 
had been thrown down when last used and 
done witl). Mr. Tievertor. took a groagy 
claep-knivc out of the pocket of his dressiim- 
gowii, cut off a rasher of bacon, jerked the 
gridiron on to tbe fire, and began to cook 
bis breakfast. He had just turned the rashei, 
when the door opened, and Shrowl entered 
the room, with his pi]^ in his mouth, beuc 
ou the same eatiug errand ns his master. 

In personal appearance, Shrowl was short, 
fat, fliibby, and perfectly bald, except at the 
back of his head, whera a ring of bristly iron- 
grey hair projected like a collar that had got 
hitched out of its place. To make amends 
for the scantiness ofliis hair, the beard which 
he had cultivated by his master’s desire, grew 
far over his cheeks, and droojied down on his 
chest in two thick lagged peaks. He wore 
a very old long-tailed dress-coat, which he 
had picked up a bargain in Petticoat I lane— 
a faded yellow shirt, with a laige torn fiill— 
velveteen trousers, turned up at the ankles— 
aud Blncher boots that had never been 
blacked since the day when they last left the 
cobbler’s stall Uis colour was unhealthily 
florid, his thick Ups curled upward with a 
malicious grin, and his eyes weie the nearest 
approach, m form and expiession, to the eyes 
of a bull-tenier which those features aie 
capable of achieving when they are placed in 
the countenance of a man. Any painter 
wanting to express strength, insolence, ugli¬ 
ness, coarseness, and cunning, in the face and 
figure of one and the same individual, could 
have discovered no better model for the pui- 
pose, all the world over, than he might have 
found in the person of Mr. Shrowl 

Neither master nor servant exchanged a 
word, or took the smallest notice of each 
other, ou first meeting. Shrowl stood stolidly 
contemplative, with his hands in Lis pockets, 
waiting fur his turn af the gridiron. Mr. 
Treverton finished his cooking, took his bacon 
to the table, and cutting himself a ci ust of 
bread, began to eat his breakfast. When he 
had disposed of the first mouthful, he con¬ 
descended to look up at Sin-owl, who was at 
that moment opening his clasp-knife and 
approacldng the side of bacon with slonolung 
steps and sleepily greedy eyes. 

“What do you mean by that 1 ” asked Mj. 
Treverton, pointing with indignant surpme 
at Shi owl’s breast “ You ugly brute, you’ve 
got a clean shirt on! ” 

“ Thankee, tir, for notimng it,” said Shrowl, 
with asarcastioancctation of extreme hnniility, 
“ 'This is a joyful occasion, this ia I couldn’t 
do no less tWi put a clean shirt on, when 
it’s my master's birthday. Many happy 
returns, sir, Periiaps you thought I shomd 
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not reiAembev that to-day was yout birth* 
day 1 Xiord bless yoar sweet face, I wouldo’t 
have forgot it on any account. Hoilir old are 
’ yc)d to-day, sir ? ILiong time ago. sir, atnce 
you was a plump smiling little buy, with a 
faill round your nedk, and marbles in your 
pocket, and trousers and waistcoat all in one, 
and kisses and presents from Pa and Ma and. 
uncle and aunt, on your birthday. Don’t 
you be afraid of me wearing out this shiit 
by too much washing. I* m6an to put it 
away in lavender against your next birth¬ 
day ; or against your funeral, which is 
)u»t as likely at your time of life—isn’t it, 
sir ? ” 

“Don’t waste a clean shirt on my funeral,” 
lotorted Mr. Tre\erton. “ I hav’n’t left you 
any money in my will, Shrowl. You'll be on 
your way to the workhouse, when I’m on 
my way to the grave." 

Have you really made your will, at last, 
sir?” inquired Shi owl, pausing, with an 
appearance of the gi'eatust interest, in the 
act of cutting oif his slico of bacon. “ 1 
humbly beg pardon, but 1 always thought 
you was afraid to do it.” 

The servant had evidently touched inten¬ 
tionally on one of the master’s sore points. 
Mr. Treverton thumped bis crust of bre.ad 
on the table, and looked up angrily at 
Shrowl. 

“ Afraid of making my will, you fool! ’’ 
said he. “ I don’t make it, and I won’t make 
it, on principle.” 

Shrowl slowly sawed off his slice of bacon, 
and began to whistle a tune. 

“On principle," repeated Mr. Treverton. 
“ilieh men who leave money behind them 
are the farmers who raise the ci‘up of human 
wickedness. When a man has any spai-k of 
generosity in bis nature, if you want to put 
it out, leave him a legacy. When a man h 
bad, if you want to make him worse, leave 
him a legacy. If you want to collect a 
number of men together for the purpose of 
perpetuating corruption and oppression on a 
large scale, leave them a legaejr' under the 
foim of endowing a public charity. If you 
w.-uit to give a woman the best chance in the 
world of getting a bad husband, leave her a 
legacy. If you want to send young men to 
perdition ; if you want to make old men 
loadstones for attracting all the basest 
qualities of mankind; if you want to set 
mrents and children, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters, all together by the ear's, 
leave them money. Make my w^U f I have 


Ending his diatribe in theses “words, Mr. 
Trevertou took down one of the battered 
pewter pots, and re&eshed himself with a 
jiint of ^er. 

Phro wl shifted the gridiron to a clew place 
in the fire, and chuckled sarcastically. 

“ Who the dqvil would you have me leave 


dry mOuey to ? ’* pried Mr. Treverton pver* 
hearing him. “ To my brother, who thinks 
roe a bi'Ute now; who would think mo a fool 
tbob ; and who would encourage swindling, 
anyhow, by spending all my money among 
doxies and strolling players 1 To the child 
of that p]aTer*woman, whom 1 have never set 
eyes on, wno has been brought up to hate me, 
and who would turn hypocrite directly by pre¬ 
tending, for decency’s sake, to be sorry for 
^ luy death ? To you, you human baboon ! 
—^you, who would set up an usury-office di¬ 
rectly, and prey upon the widow, the fathci- 
less, and the unfortunate, generally, all over 
the world ? Your good health, Mr. Shi-owl! 
1 can laugh as well as you—especially when 
I know Fm not going to leave you six¬ 
pence.” 

Shrowl, in his tnrn, began to get a little 
irritated now. The jeering civility which 
he had chosen to assume on first entering 
the room, gave place to his haiutual surliness 
of manner and his natural growling intona¬ 
tion of voice. 

“You just let me alone—will you?** he 
said, sitting down sulkily to his break&et. 
“ I’ve done joking for to-^ay ; suppose you 
finish, too. What’s the use of talking non¬ 
sense about your money ? You must leave 
it to somebody.” 

“ Yes, I will," said Mr. Treverton. “ I will 
leave it, as I have told you over and 
over again, to the first Somebody I cnii 
hud who honestly despises money, and who 
can’t be made the worse, therefore, by having 
it.” 

“ That me.ans nobody,” grunted Shrowl. 

“ I know it does ! ” retorted his master. 

“ But you can’t leave it to nobody,” pei'- 
sisted ShrowL “ Yon must leave it to some¬ 
body. You can’t help yourself.” 

“ Can’t I ? ” said Mr. Treverton. “ I rather 
think I c.in do what 1 please with it. I can 
tnrn it all into bank-notes, if I like, and make 
a bon-lire with' them in the brew-house 
betore I die. I should go out of the world 
then, knowing tliat I hadn't left materials 
behind me fur making it worse than it is— 
and that would be a pieciuus comfort to mu, 
I can tell you !” 

Before Shrowl could utter a word of re¬ 
joinder, there was a ring at the gate-bell of 
the cottage. 

“(}o out,” said Mr. Treverton, “ and see 
what that is. If it’s a woman-visitor show 
her what a scarecrow you arc, and frighten 
her away. If it’s a man-visitor-” 

“ If it’s a man-visitor,” interposed Shrowl, 
“I’ll punch his head for interiopting me at 
my breakfast.” 

Mr. Treveiton filled and lit Ide p^pe dur¬ 
ing his seivant’s absence. Before tUe tobacco 
was well a-ligb^ Shrowl retutheti^ and 
reported a man-visitor. 

“ Did you punch his head ?" asked Mr. 
Treverton. 

“ Ho,” said Shrowl, “ X|>tcked up his letter. 
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He poked it ttfider the gate, and went a^ay< 
Here it V* 

The Mftter ena eriritteh on foolsOap paper, 
aopersd'ihed in a roand leitial bund. As Mr. 
TrQTertoti opened ii^ttro dips cat firoin news¬ 
papers dropped ont One fell on the table 
before which he was dtiii^: the other 
flattered to the floor. This. last slip 
Shrowl picked up, and looked over its 
contents, without troubling himself to go 
thi-ongh the ceremony of first asking 
leava 

After slowly drawing in and slowly puffing 
out again one niouthinl of tobacco smoko, 
Mr. Tieverton began to read the letter. As 
his eye fell on tlie first lines, hU lit>s began to 
woik round the mouth-pteoe of the pipe m a 
manner that was very unusual with him The 
letter was not long enough to leguire him to 
turn over the first leaf of it—it ended at the 
bottom of the opening sheet. He read it 
down to the signature—then looked up to 
the address, and went through it again from 
the beginning. Tlis lips still continued to 
woik round the mouth-piece of the pipe, but i 
he smoked no more. When he hod finished i 
the second readmg, he set the lettei’ down' 
very gently on the table, looked at his ser¬ 
vant with an unaccustomed vacancy in the 
expression of his eyes, and took the pipe out 
of his mouth with a h.uid that tiembled a 
Uttle. 

“ Shrowl,” he said, very quietly, “ my 
brother is <lrowned.” 

“ [ know he is,” ausweiod Shrowl, without 
looking up from the newspaper-sslip. “ I’m 
reading about it here.” 

• “ The last words he said to mo when we 

quari-eUed about the playeivwoman,” con¬ 
tinued Mr Treverton, speaking os much to 
himself as to his servant, ” were, that I should 
die without one kind feeling in my heart 
towards any living soul.” 

“ So yon will,” muttered Shrowl, turning 
the slip over to see if there was anytlung 
worth readiug at the back of it. 

“ 1 wonder what he thought about me when 
he was dying! ” said Hue. Treverton, abs¬ 
tractedly takmg up the letter again from 
the table. 

“ He didn’t waste a thought on you or any¬ 
body else,” remarked Shrowl. “ If he thought 
at ail, he thought about how he eould save 
his life. When be had done thinking about 
that, he had done living, too.” With that 
expression of opinion Mr. Shrowl went to 
the beer-barrel, and drew liis morning 
draught. 

“Damn that pkyer-woman 1" muttered 
Mr. Trevoitoa. As he said these words hia 
face darkened and his ii|li closed firmly. He 
smoothed the le^r out oh the table. There 
seemed 40* be some doubt in his mtnd whether 
he had niaalered all its contents yeb—some 
ifiea ^at tiiere was more in tt-->-sr that there 
ou^t to be more m it-~than he had yet dis- 
ohv'ered. ■ In going over for the third tune,, 

, _ 


he read it to himself aloud and vaty slowly, 
as if he iras determined to fix every iepskate 
word firmly in his memory. 

" ftir {he read),— Ac the old legal ndvleer and 
Sutbfii] fiiend of yonr family, I am dmued by Mn. 
FnmUatid, foruieily Mim ’twntlm, to acquaint you 
with the lid neni of j 6 pt brothoi’i death. This 
deplosable event oerat'led on boud tbe«h>{) of vibich he 
ivos baptain, diinng a gale of wind in which the voMel ivas 
loit on a leef of locks off the island of Antigua. I eg- 
close a detailed Kconnt of the shipwreck extracted from 
the Tunes, by which you will see that joni brother 
died nobly in the peifoimanoe of his duty towaids the 
offueis and men ahom he commanded. I also send a 
slip fioni the Im i] (’oniish pd|>er, tontaining a memoir 
of the (letk’iwd gentleman. 

“Befoie dosing this communication, I must add that 
no a ill has been found, attai tho most ngoiout seaich, 
among the pipiis of the late Captain Tieveitoii. 
Uiviiig diBiKised, as you knnn, of Poitligenna, the oolv 
pio,Kiii of which he was possessed at the time of hts 
death was pcisoiial property, deiivod from the sale of 
hisishile; and this, in constqutneo of his dung Sn- 
testito, will go iu due conise of law to his daughtei, 
as his iiLaiLst of kin. 

“lam, 811, 

‘ Youi nhcdient scivinl, 

‘ AirxANDrR Nixon.” 

The newa}\aper-8lip, which had fallen on 
the table, coukniied the para 'raph from the 
Times. Tlie slip from the tlornish paper, 
which hnd diopped to the floor, Bit r owl 
poked under his mastci’s eyes, m a fit ot 
temjiorary civility, as soon us he had done 
leading it. Mr Treverton look not the 
blightost notice either of the one para¬ 
graph or the other. He still sal looking 
at the letter, even after he had read it tor 
, the third time. 

“ Why don’t you give the strip of print a 
I turn, as well as the sheet of writing ? ” asked 
Shi owl “ Why don’t you read about what 
a great man your brother was, and what a 
good life be led, and what a wonderful hand¬ 
some daugliter Ws left behind liim, and wliat 
a cajiital marriage she’s made along with tlie 
man that’s owner of your old family estate i 
She don’t want your money now, at any rate * 
The ill wind that blowed her father’s ship on 
the rocks has blowed forty thousand pound ot 
good into her lap. Why don’t you leaii about 
it ? She and hei bnsbaud have gni a better 
house in Cornwall than you liavo got here. 
Ain’t you glad of that ? They were going to 
have i-epaired the jilace from top to bottom 
for your bi other to go and hve along with 
’em in clover when he come back from sea. 
Who wil4 ever rejiair a place for you ? I 
wonder whether your niece would knock the 
old house about for your sake, uow, if you 
WBS to clean yourself up and go and akk 
her 1 ” 

At that last question, Shrowl paused in 
the work of-tig<;^avatioa—-nob for want of 
more words, but for want of encouragement 
to utter them. For the first time since they hSKl 
kept house together, ha had tried to provoke 
hts master and hsA failed. Mr* Treverton 
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fol<«oed| aji{)eare<l to liateo, without tuor* 
iug « miimo---without tUo faiotoui obauge 


lug « iMWMne---wiuiout tuo Mutoai cbauge 
to angef iu bis {aoe. Ths ooljr troroa 
bs said when Sbrowl bad done, wetu those 
two— 

“Go out!” 

Sbrowl was not au easy man to more* 
but be absolutely obatiged colour when 
be heard that uupreoedented and uuoom' 
promising command. After leading bis 
mMter, from the firot days of their 
sojourn together in the bouse, just as he 
pleased, could be believe his ears when be 
heard himself suddenly ordered to leave' 
the room ? I 

‘SQo out! ” reitei-ated Mr. Treverton. i 
"And bold your tongue henoeforlh and 
for over, about my brother and my 
brother’s daughter. 1 never have set eyes 
upon the player>wojnau’s child, and I never 
will. Hold youi' tougue—leave me alone— 
go out! ” 

“ I’ll be even with him for this,” thought 
Sbrowl, as lie slowly withdiew from the 
room. When he had closed the door, he 
listuned outside it, and heanl Mr. Trevertuu 
push aside 1^ clinir, and walk up and down, 
talking to himself. Judging by the confused 
words that escajied liim, Shrowl concluded 
that his thoughts weie still luuuiiig on the 
“ playei’-woman” who had set ins brotiier aud 
luuisolf at variance. He seemed to feel a 
barbarous sense of relief in venting his dis- 
satisiactiou with himself, after the news of 
Captain 'Iroverton’s death, on the memory of 
the woman whom he hated so bitterly, and 
on the child whom she hiul lelt behind her. 
After a while, the low rumbling tones of las 
voice ceased altogether. Shrowl peeped 
tlirough the keyhole, aud saw tliat he was 
reading the uewspai)er«elip8 which contained 
the account of the shipwreck and the Memoir 
of his brotlior. The latter adverte<l to some 
of those family particulars which the vicar 
of Long Boiddoy had mentioned to his guest; 
and the writer of the Memoir concluded by 
expressiug a hope that the bereavemeut 
which Mr. and Mis. JTraukland had suffered 
Would not ulliiuately interfere with their 
jiroject for repairing Porthgeuua Tower, after 
they had gone the length already of sending 
a builder to survey the place. Something in 
the wording of that paragraph seemed to 
take 1/b. Ti'everton’s memory back to his 
youth'time, when the old family house had 
been his home. He whispered a few words 
to himself which gloomily referr^ to tlie 
days that were gone, rose from his chair 
impatiently, throw both tlie newspaper slips 
iflSto the fire, watched them while tliey were 
burning, and sighed when the black gossamer 
ashes floated upward ou the draught, uud were 
lost in the chimney.. 

The sound of tiiat sigh startled Shrowl as 
Hie sound of a pistol-aliot might have startled 
another man. His buU-tenier's eyes opeued 
wide in wtpnishment,' and he shook his 


head ominously as be walked i^v from 
the door. *: 

HOVBLLDIG. 

Iv is a dark night in December, and it 
blows a gale of wind. The hovelliug world 
of Broadstairs is on the alert, for somebody 
has heard a gun, and it is expected that a 
ship is on shore on the Godwin Sands. 

Some fivc'and-twenty men, all bovellcrs, 
are now congregated on the pier. Both lite- 
boats are in I'eadiness, and so are the three 
luggers. How impatiently some of the men 
walk to aud fro! That tall and strongly- 
built man with the handsome features and 
ojien couiiteuance Is old Jem Taylor. It 
asked to guosi, his age, you would say live- 
oiid forty ; hut to my knowledge he is over 
sixty-six. lie served his thirty years in the 
Hoyul Navy, aud was a quartermaster for 
twenty-two years of the period. He is now 
an out-peiisioiier of Gieeuwich Hospital, 
aud draws ins twenty-nine pounds per 
annum. There is scarcely a port in the 
world that he has not visited — f^t aud 
West Indies, Chius, South America, Africa, 
Au^ralia. He has seiwed in fourteen of her 
Majesty’s ships, aud from every captaiu has a 
certiftcate that his conduct was very good, 
and that he was alwais obedient to cotq- 
maud. Taylor has seen some liard 
m his day, aud weais upon his Sunday jacket 
[several silver medals; but the medal of 
which he seems the most proud is the one 
awauled him for saving life. 

If j ou ask Taylor wJiy, at his time of life, 
aud now that he is provided for by his pen* 
' Sion, he engages in the dangerous business of 
hovelling, be will tell you that he feels a 
young mail still; that he likes a life of ad- 
I veuturi, aud that idleness would drive him 
mad. 

I Near to Taylor stands a short aud thickset 
I man, named Thompson, He is past sixty, 

I but ho does not look anything like so old. 

I To see that man crawl about the pier, widi 
his hands in well-]iatched trousers, you would 
scarcely credit that ou board a boat he is as 
active as a sqniiielaiid as brave as a lion, 
lie, too, has served iu a man-of-war. Foi-ty 
years ago he was caught smuggling, aud had 
^ to pay the penalty of serving for bve yeaiTs. 

I To the nght of Thompson stands young 
Bruce, who is couspicuoas fur his daring, 
even among his coiispicnous compauions. 
Iu the hour of danger, he is always the 
I Erst to jump into tlie boat. There » not 
a man among those now assembled Who 
I has not assisi^ in sat iug the crew of some 
I vessel or other. I miss the dauotlesk Bdweird 
Chatteuden in that group. Poor fellaw ! be 
was drowned last year, oy the clf|)eia;iug of 
his boat in a heavy squt^ 

[ have mentioned that we liavo two iLfe- 
boats at Broadstafrs; the &vourite is the 
small one, the Ma^ Wlute. was pre- 
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«ented, (X» 0 ie «ightee«itih of Jalj, eighteen 
hnndred (w 4 to tiie bontraeo, 07 He. 
ICbojntw'Whm fl|f the lale of WigH » 
builder j ify p^etnorf Of this hi<« native |ilace. 
The hf|^ v^ite is thirty feet long, six feet 
four lusnwa her be.un, ana twenty-eight inches 
deep, Bbe pulls six oars Upon a brass 

i ilate screwed to bni stem locker are the iol- 
owing words “To the Crew.—Put your 
trust w God, and do your best" 

Jn the winter of eighteen hundred and 
fifty, a new vessel, a bng, was wrecked on the 
<3^win Sands. The Mary White, manned 
by eight men — poor Chattenden among 
the number—went to hci assistance This 
wss the fhrst occasion on which the Maty 
White was nsed Seven of the bug’s crew 
were saved Thiee weie washed oveiboard. 
Stiange to say, the name of the wiecked 
vessel was the Mary White' The gallint 
conduct of the Broadstaus boatmen on this 
uuoasiou was spiead fat and neat , and it is' 
pleasing to lefiecl that Mr Thomas White 
has msde .1 am ill fortune by building bo its 
on the moilol of the one which he pieseiited 
to the boatmen of his native place. Eeadei, 
have you ever felt somethmg like a respect 
toi a thing inanimate? 1 confess that I 
nevet pass the Maty White, as she stuids 
upon OBi piei, Without p ilting her on the 
bow, just as one pats the neck of a favourite 
horse. The men who put to sea m hei 
appear to love hei “ She is such .1 dailiug, 
and always beliai es so wi II,” they say 1 

Bnt hark ' Tlieio a the repott of a gun,' 
and, liehold ' a loeket ascends I 

* Ihere is a ship on shoie, safe enough ” 
“Jump in, my lads—out oars' ISowthen 
—oft she goes 1 ” I 

There is a heavy sea running into the 
little bay, and thesnif bieaks ovei the Mary 
White; but she plunges thiough it, and pre¬ 
sently we he u them setting the sail The 
second life-boat follows the Maty White, 
and now the luggers are under weigh have 
those laid up with rheum itism, theie is not 
a hovellei left in Bioadstiirs Why the 
men employed m saiiug life and piopcitji 
ore called hovcllers, I know not, and no one 
here can inf 01 in me. 

God speed them on their way' Wliilo 
th^ are absmt, let ns afford a lew pailicii- 
lars touching these veutoicsome men They 
are, for the most part, mattied, and have 
large faMiee- The wivcsj, in their way.i 
woik as hard on shoie as their husbands work' 
on the sea One takes in wrsshmg and iron -1 
mg. a second, needle woik: a third keeps a] 
small shop lot the sale of ginger-bread, 
giuLoi-beer, IpUypops^ &«., ail of yrhich she 
makes herself} a foai% hxs a froit and vege -1 
table shop } a fifth butdg shoes i gud so on. 

1 When at home, on shore, the hoveller leads 
a rather laay life. You may see him leisurely 
slroUing about the pier, or u^i and down 
Albion Street, smoking; and now and then 
you may observe him slanting into the Taitar 


Frigate Or the Doiphin, and coming out 
agam after jiartaking of some liquid Mftreshi- 
mout. Bu^ yon raieiy see a hoveller chunk 
01 noisy The truth is, a hoveller can 
carry a gieat deal Without feehngit; and, 
like a piudent man, he knows pretty well 
when to bring himself up Some of the 
youngsters, after a good haul, go away, and 
ore no more heard of until their mCuey is 
expended, but, the bulk are men who dunk 
as much as they can afford at home, and aie 
seldom out of their houses after half-past 
eight or nine o’clock, at whmh time, during 
the winter months, they usually go to beer. 
The hovellei, m shoit, is, to ml intents 
and puijiosts, a good member of socilty. 
He IS almost iniaiiably a kind and affec¬ 
tionate husband, an indulgent and good 
fitliei, and anything bnt a badfnend As 
far as 1 can see (and I have a i eiy large ac- 
qn iiutance with oui horellcis), the wife, iii 
nine c.tses out of ten, roles the roist, ma¬ 
nages the household, and takes cate of the 
bulk of the money received foi a prize. 

If a hovellei has a son, he is auvious that 
ho should learn a tiadi, although he miy 
intend the boy for the sea eventually One 
hovellei whom 1 know, is by trade a 
butcher, a second, a baker , a third, n bl ick> 
smith, a fourth, a carpentoi. From child¬ 
hood up, the sons of a hoveller know all 
about boats, and how to manige them 

The daughters of a hovclh i, is soon as they 
are old enough, go into seivice, and ite foi 
the most pait very steady and ludustiiuus 
gills. 

The liouso of a hoveller is a ciuious 
place It IS very clem and omtuitable, 
but lined with taipaulm gatmeuts — coats, 
jackets, trousers, caps And then he has 
such a pioponsity to pitch eveiy outside 
wall and lading, that the Cinell, olUit 
it 18 veiy wholesome, is neverthekss ovoi- 
powering. The bick-yatd is even moio 
cuiious than tlie house Bits of uaneliiiig 
ftom wiecked vessels, bottles and jats ot 
evtiy nation—and of eveiy size, shape, and 
coloui—cooking utensils, bits of old irunf a 
broken boat, au odd 0 ir 01 two each telling a 
til'of some disastei on the “Gooden,” wheie 
these mattei & are mostly picked up A hovel¬ 
ler found theie, the othei day, sevetaL vases 
of the best Bohemian glass and workmaushqi. 
Sometimes a watch, 01 a peiiml-case, will be 
picked up on the sand, at low water. Bnt 
amongst the most extiaordmaiy things fouud 
by oui hovelleis on 01 near the Godwin Sands 
was on auohoi, wbush must have belonged to 
One of the iaigesf vessels of the Span^ 
Airaida The men were out, about tw’o 
years aud a half ago, grappling for a chmn- 
uablo belonging to a ship that had gone to 
pieces, and they got hold of somethiug uncom¬ 
mon heavy. They got it to the surface with 
great difficulty, and, finding it covered wttti 
shell-fish and seaweed, fancied that it was a 
piece of rook. Onr clearing i^way the sea- 
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weed, tili4 hnge maes presented the forai ofj now thev'ctita large hole in her stnrbohrd 
an anchor. It was accordingly shipited oti how, nun begin to pall the timber through H. 
the lu^er, and brought to Broadetabsi where How jauntily they work, wjd Iww willingly 
it no^ies near the flogstaif. A gCitUonian the diflerent sete of men respectively help 
in the neighbourhood gave the boatmen iive each othci*. Thus they labour until the tide 
pounds for this cariosity, and offered it to the rises, and the sea gets up, when ali the boats 
British Museum ; his offei was <lecliued i-eturn to their respective ports, laden with 
on the ground that room could noi he ibuud as many plhnks as they could get hold of. 
for it. , Day otW day for twelve days tliis scene is 

My reasons for concluding tliat this anchor repeated. The ship holds together, but her 
belonged to one of the ships of the Siiaiiish back is broken, Bhe is now much lighter, 
Armada, are, that no one ever saw an English and a hope springs in every breast, that at 
Anchor of the same |ieculiar shape, and that the full of the moon, when the tides are at 
for many years past the .anchors of foreign their height, they will get her oflj and save, 
ships have not resembled this anchor, which not only the hul^ but the great bulk of her 
is a mass of stone, containing but a very caigo, which is still in her. Should this hope 
small quantity of iron. It must have lain in be realised, it is computed that each man 
the spot wlience it was removed, for more will get twenty pounds for his share; no 
than two hundred years. The length of the iusignifioaut sum for a hoveller, in these hard 
shiuik is lifteon feet. The width from flue times. If she cannot be got off, the boats 
to Hue only seven feet; the circumference of eumloyed will not pay tlieir expenses, 
the ring, to which the help-cable was at- The moon is at her full. It is a fine clear 
tached, seven feet The opinion of several night; but there is a stiff breeze. All the 
naval officers, who have seen the anchor, is, boats are out watching tlie wre<i. Hun-uh ! 
like mine, that it belonged to one of the large Off she comes by herself, and, being water- 
ships of the Sjiauish Armada. Its weight is logged and fiill of timber, she fioais ! An 
about a ton and a half ' anchor and chain are all ready for her, and 

Hut, where are our life-boats and the lug -1 there she rides, snugly enough, 
gers? lliey have returned—safe, but not The next morning a steamer comes iiom 
sound. All of them liave been damaged in j Jlamsgate, and Lakes the wreck in tow. As 
saving the ship’s company, and conveying soon as she struck on the sands, her rudder 
them to Ilamsgato. The Mai-y White has a | was wrenched off and carried away; but, one 
lirge hole in lier bow. A sea threw her! of the Bi-oadstairs luggei-s, towed astern, acts 
against the wreck. An ordinary boat would I as a helm upon her. The little stoanior tugs 
have gone down immediatelv , but the Mary | away with all hei might and main, but liei 
White was not built to sink. She was the bniueu is so he.ivy, that her progress is very 
first to heal'd the wreck, and her crew will very slow, 

get a larger share of the prize. The leader It is eleven o’clock at night, and the 
must understand that when a ship gets steamer and the wreck are wlUiiu a mile of 
Bsliore, boats from Deal and llamsgate, as llamsgate harbour. Tlie tide is nearly at its 
well as from Broadstairs, put off to her assist- hcigiit, and all promises well. Suddenly the 
unce, and there is in couhequeuce a race to be wind increases, and in a few minutes it blows 
firet. a perfect hun'icaue. 'file little steamer tugs 

The wrecked shin is a'Prussian vessel of away, and gets within tho month of the 
about seven Jiuudreu tuns. She is laden with liarboiir—the wreck is still outside. A sea 


timber'—spars and oak planks, and staves ; strikes 


She touches the pier head. 


a very valuable cargo—but the hovellcrs The warp snaps asunder, and the wreck 
desjiair of saving it—-ahe weather is so bad, comes round to the back of the pier, and 
and the chances are the ship will go to pieces, drifts upon the llamsgato Sands. She lies on 
Two youuff men offer to sell their slmres for the very spot where the visitors in summer, 
five shilliiigs each; no one accepts the at low water, sit upon lienehes and chaus, 
ollbr, , and where tho little children dig holes and 

On the following day tho weather is com- form castles. No vessel of tliat size w as ever 
paratively fine, though there is still a strong before so eloso to the shore as that large 


breeze, 
wreck, 
in one 


in one of them—old Taylor having pro- The eea breaks over the wreck. And now 
mii^ me, on his solemn word and honour, there is a gicat commotion amongst thd 
th.fl; he will bring me hack again. It is Broatlstaim hovellers. It Seems tliat five of 
dead low water, and there is the Prua- tlieir number are on board the wreck! And 
Sinn ship high and dry upon the samla their sitnation is awfully perilotm*. fikmte 
What a sceue! In all, some eighty men are twenty men lift the Bamsgate life-hloaiv and* 
swarming round the wreck. Some from carry it to the beach. Scareely able to stand 
Broadstairs, some froUi Brnnsgate, somefrom —so violent is the tempest—tney launoh the 

ffti __t._ __ a.1_....^1^1.^ .V .r « w ^ 


Deal. They have cut away the niaSts, in life-boat, and pull for the vTreck* 1* twenty 
owlcr to lighten her, and iu the hope of minutes they retnm* with the five hands, 
eventually satlQg the hull of the vessei. And saved. 
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E baa beMi decided that half the value of 
the chip, and, her carffo (the latter will all be 
aavod), aball be d|vide<l nmoujj the hovellere 
emplo^d. This '^11 yield each man a divU 
dena of about twelve pounds. Considering 
th« dangers they have encountered, and the 
iMIgne they have undergone, few will think 
the amount of remuneration excessive. 

CRUMPLED'ROSE-LEAVES AT ST. 

BONIPACE. 

“ Foe he’s a jolty good Fellow, For he’s a 
jolljrgood Fellow, For he’s a jolty good Fellow, 
Whi«i nobody can deny,” were the appro¬ 
priate words that rang like joy-bells in xay 
ears, one Cliristmas time, at the condnsion 
of my Own Fellowship diunei at St. Boniface. 
They were ohorused by two dozen of as 
pkiuMnt companions as ever schotar had— 
men, for the most part, who had lately ar¬ 
rived, or who were about to do so, at the 
same wislied-for goal as myself; friends 
whom, for the ftiture, instead of being sepa¬ 
rated from, I should be still more closely 
connected with; in-dwellers of the same old 
walls, sympathisers in the same audits, 
diners at the same high-table, players at the 
name social rubber, for ever. A morbid 
desire to lie original prevented me from 

S IB acknowledgment that tins was the 
»t moment of my life—but it realty 
waa. I had reached the summit of the slip¬ 
pery collegiate pole, and tlie fat of the land 
waa fairly within my grasp I had only to 
keep myself olive and pure from the deadly 
sin of matrimony, in order to move slowly, 
glacier-like, increasing as I moved, to the 
awful throus of waidenship itself. Thuik of 
me, John Jones of Llangothlen, being trans¬ 
lated even to the same splioie as that 
wherem that monarch of his species sal, j 
sublime ! And su it was now liecome pus-1 
sible that I might be king myself; that 1, 
too, might ask undergraduates to evening 
parties at the wardeniy, and look them out 
of their chain should they venture to sit 
dpwn I 

Nor even the next morning did my posi¬ 
tion appear leas enviable. The sun came 
streaming through the mighty window of 
Sly college rooms on dark oak panelling and I 
chairs of oak, shining on many a volume' 
with the collei^ arms in gold, and on tlie 
massy wdlestick, the college plate, given 
fbr a gift to me and the like of me three cen¬ 
turies »go, Tite hi^e room communicated 
with a lessmr one, and that with a lesser 
sUU, and On tiie other side lay the hed-| 
ehamber, a EtUow’a bedchamber, for one. 
Without wa* ti^ piUiMrod Cour^ silent except 
/or dreamy echoes from the clmrtem that ran 
round it; and in the centre a plot of greenest 
mieea on which no foot except a Fellow’s or a 
m^s might dare to tread; an unseen foun-1 
1 somewhere by; a score of' 

, (^k% haif’way to heaven, gave qu.'irter to j 
^the hours-^though time was a good deal' 


killed in college^ too^—and near and fbr over 
the ancient town the bells seemed pealidgi 


“ Well done, young Johnity Jones, Don of St. 
Boniface,” for ever, ’'I congratulate you, 
Jack,” or, *'Mr. Jones, this is nothing more 
tlian I expected,” were the salutations of 
comrades and waiters for a montli to come ; 
and our great cousin OrlfBtli-ap-Jones, 
lineally descended from (Jadwallader-ap- 
Jones, the original bard of Mr. Gray, and 
who had sworu never to forgive my father for 
teaching me Engbsh, wrote me a letter with 
his own h.'ind, all consonants, to give me good 
luck in Welsh, 

That what is called public opinion—^thC 
ideas, that is, of people who have not got 
I'VlIowships—rather underrated my good 
fortune, was nothing to me. I hafl been long 
enough at an university where honorary de¬ 
grees are conferred upon hereditary titles 
with despatch, and rat-killing young noble¬ 
men take precedence of the wisest and most 
reverend, at hall and chapel, to know veiy 
well how to despise the radicals; while, as 
for getting servile or forming too humble an 
opinion of myself, that, the example of his 
warden, .and the compirison of his own 
phrenological developments and facial angles 
with those of the aristocracy who year by 
year and cheek by cheek should sit by him 
at the same liigh-table, would, I knew, pre¬ 
vent any Fellow of St, il^niface from becom¬ 
ing. 

When I stepped down stairs on that first 
morning, and road my name, swollen to 
twice that of a simple scholar’s, painted np 
on the doorway, with the colle^ate title of 
Mr. grandly before it, perhaps 1 needed 
something to take me down a peg or two ; at 
all events, I got it. I was reading these 
pregnant words again and again, for they 
sounded just like poetry, when I heard 
a couple of voices in the next rooms dis- 
couraing upon me and my good fortune. 

“Poor Jenny Jones'” said one. “Well, 
I’m glad they gave it him. after all” 

“ Yea, the dear old leek, and so am I,” re¬ 
joined the other; “ but tliw do say it was 
the nearest sliave for it that ever Fellow 
had” 

There were no more real steps to descend, 
but I felt about thirteen inches shorter as I 
took my way along the cloisters, without 
having the heart to cross the grass-plot. 
That second voice was my own familiar 
friend’s^ the voice which, in proposing my 
health the evening before, had said that 
everybody knew how his talented'friendjhad 
distinguished himself in the late exapDdnatioh, 
and tfiit any eulodum iq»n my mathema¬ 
tical genius would be swrflnous. Every¬ 
body knev, did therl I protest I felt like 
Mr. Eope’s celebrated liquor with the pop out 
of it. “ I low vain are all the distinctions'" of 
this world 1” thought I, as 1 walked with 
heavy step into the Fellow** bawling-green. 
“Alasl this Garden of EdelR^ stdiieh 1 have 
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so looked forward to ^kpori^ing myself in, Jones here whs s^erely puniahed, and r^. 
Las tho Se^^nt over it all,” , oeiyod .the appell^laoB oi Shmer—^in contoni- 

After afeWtonns,howeverjl'wasti)|t«<^f>^ disiSaotion, that waS) to the other Jones, who 
my d^ectibn aM rmnstated.in my «wh good waa -eery regular ; aa^ bewdea being called 
Opinion by being made one of the mathemati- Saint In his own lifetime, was presented by 
cal lecturers, ©je owndr of the voice before the Society with a Ettle inug with an appro- 
alluded to was passed over, so that his talented priate device.” 

friend experienced, not unnaturally, a double “ Poor Jenny,” said the retailer Of this in- 
aotiafaction. Nevertheless, the ap^iutment famous stoiy; after a pause, ” shall you ever 
had its dark aide j the prinutry Imraugues of a forget him in that lecture of his on optics J 
nervous mathematician, wlio lisps, are as try- Drawing a very crooked line upon the boaid, 
ing to hicdself as to an ai^dieuce, very many of like this ” (here there must have been some 
which come to scoff and remain for the same abominable paiitopiimc), “ and saying, ‘ Now 
purpose. I had prepared a preface at first suppose that is a way from the sun^—he 
somewhat humorous, as is the usual custom, meant a ray, you knowthen, having walked 
but they missed all the points through a backwsu'ds to the end of the lecture-room, 
mistaken notion of respect, and reserved how he exclaimed,‘But it isn’t stwaight,’and 
their riaibilitv for the serious part of ray so rubbed it all out again.” 


' so looked forward to disporting myself in, 
has.f^b of ..the Se^nt over it al(.” 

After a ^ew tenns,however^ I wasnasped^froin 
my dejection and rmustated.in my own good 
Opinion by being made one of the mathemati¬ 
cal lecturers. The owndr of the voice before 
alluded to was passed over, so that his talented 
friend experienced, not unnaturally, a double 
satisfaction. Nevertheless, the ap^intmeut 
had its dark £de; the primary liaraugues of a 
nervous mathematician, wlm lisps, are as try¬ 
ing to hicdself as to on audience, very many of 
which come to scoff and remain for the same 
purpose. I had prepared a preface at first 
somewhat humorous, as is the usual custom, 
but they missed all tho points through a 
mistaken notion of respect, and reserved 
their risibility for the serious part of ray 
subject.. I perouaded the college to procure 
a quantity of xhodelsjUi order to interest the 
class with practical illustrations in statics, 
but. ray scientifib fantoccini refused to act. 

• When I had my system of pulleys quite qpm- 
plete, with the ratios sa|;iBfaetorily explaiued, 
the one that should have got up quickest 
stayed where he was, and the pulley whom 
all the laws of motion and sense of gravity 
ought to have restrained, ran up like a rocket. 
I got on very well with my class, in. time, with 
the exception of two young gentlemen who 
were habituidly absent from it, and whom, 
being Spangles, I was anxious to retain in my 
lecture-room, as sunshine in that shady jdace. 
1 presented my compliments to them, there¬ 
fore, in the usual form, and requested their 
attendance at my rooms on the ensuing 
morning. It happened to be a saint’s day, 
on which there is no lecture, , and I took my 
horizontal.refreshment so much later than 
usual,that the youths were in my reception- 
room before I was out of bed. The (iyp, 
with admirable sagacityv informed them that 
Mr. Jones would soon be iu, adding, with 
reprehensible inaccuracy, ” from his morning 
walk , after chapel” . There was another 
door by which 1 could make my exit and 
enter from the stair^ but in the meantime, i 
while getting up, 1 had to listen to the 
youM men’s conversation. 

“Chapel!” said one, “think of Sinner 
Jones going to ebapell” 

“ Why sinner ? ” said the otherl (Ah, why 
indeed 1) 

.“ O^^oon't you know ?” resumea the first; 
“ why,,, oho of the Deans was rather hard 
upon .the men a year or two ago, and ke|)t 
them vsry strict to their chapels; so some 
uadern^uates, in revmige, took account of 
how ^ Fellows conduced themselves in 
t^t pri6kiog tlieir names down with 
greab aiftcuracy whep they attended, and ani- 
madverting on theth m print, at each, week’s 
en^ ip the foim ’ of.' regular notihch when 
they shirked hglf of them got nominally 

f ired ahd<fibed too. by this Society fqr the 
romOfiion. of ^||iapel-keeping amon^ 
Dons ;■ aijid, j^^jwticular, our friend JOhny 


Amidst a peal of laughter, I Walked in, 
very red m my cap and gown, as if from an 
excursion, and informed them that I did not 
require their attendance at my lectures any 
longer. 

These things are annoying enough, my 
sensitive public, but they are nothing to 
some other matters which have to be done 
and suffered by a Fellow of a college. An 
university syndicate three times a-we«k, fer 
instance, is much less like a crumpled rose-leaf 
than a very considerable thorn ; continual at¬ 
tendance at the senate-house or on the vice- 
chancellor, and the repeating everlasting 
Latin oaths about the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
even if one does know how to accent Aca¬ 
demic, is not refreshing. 1 am not one of 
those masters of arts who are desirous of 
melting the silver pokers, and of keepiiig a 
sort of ikron Nathan at half-a-crowu a-day 
to conduct our moat imposing ecremomals ; 
but 1 do think there’s a littm top much of 
the “slow music, lights half db'^” about 
them, too. 

The,mcurrrag of the hatred of a score of your 
fellow-creatures, and the hostility of hundt-eda, 
1^ becoming an uuiversity examiner, is scarcely 
made up to one by twenty pounds; far less 
are the letters from luvestiga^r, in the 
Radical organ, which dilate for weeks to 
come upon the singularity cif no nobleman 
having ever been plucked by Mr. Jones. It 
is not such fun, as undergraduates think, to 
have to walk the streets ou a wet night, like 
an animated curfew, extinguishing cigars and . 
pipes, with a couple of human do^ at heel; 
sometimes the accused partj^ is off like a liare; 
and the proctor dad lus little pack have to 
pursue his devious oouPm for many minutes 
Wore they can come up with bim; Ihe 
chace is then found to be intoxicated, and 
refusing to show Ms colours ^ hk 

,aaaae and college; is led half uni¬ 

versity to be identified by thA sdeeW ^^te- 
keepmrs; without success ; 
he turns out to be a hair^Wi^ ,ol Wolo- 
tionary opinions, and we have ito obtd^nnd 
an action for ^e i^risonmcht bj/^yiag 
him our whole pfoetdhal lucomo. we have 
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'intimen^e reveime as in the criniiiial coUrts) ..to t>e orerloolced, 
:6\rt .i? . imposi;; whereajl, , we or their le»at venerable .iM^ctJ^ias tQ.be in- 

' .real^!.^(!^ve ;l)^*|biin 1^'oStce cqsi^ ns IHhged tipon, bf.fta‘it^^^deI|pl||^^l;i 4 ln 9 ntl: which 
in ibii6k OOuseqn'eht upon our hx- is the>mi»re crwl^la, insPi^ucai that Twe^ 

£ 08^1^night air, for Mng laughed at dlednm has forgotteA hia (I’oU) Itatin, and 
1 boml^h^iloa'rooihs, exposed in the papers, could no^ read them to saveliis life, 

ipssed in the senate-house. 'While Tweediedee, M.A. and sergeaut>at- 

These are evils which Fellowships are heirs law, eutreats us not to underrate his d^otion 
jtb from time, to titae only ; but, there are to our ancient beuefaotors when he proposes 
■|,<rthew which are chrooic^and never leave us. that we should so far b^d to the popular 
' charitable institutions, all begging olei'- will as to make public our chartmu and regn- 
gymeu, all conservative associations, all lations ; that is to say, at least (wink as to 
starving' intelligenoes whatsoever, consider too voluminous witness) so miioh of them m 
themselyed to nave a tuoral pull upou our is expedient. ' . 

pnrsh^trings, Ifo sooner have we suoscribed One great inconvenience, and even diffi^*';. 
to t|^ii^icles of the Church, and the regular culty, of our exalted positicm, is the. having 
tionts of bur college, than we have to subscribe perpetually to sign testimonials 'for our 
to-these: “It is only neoeasary, the rector old acquaintances; to attest the religions 
and churchwardens of St. Anthony the Bigger education; unblemished morals, perfect ortho- 
' arc aware, that a Fellow of St. Boniface be doxy, and virtues enough to sudSce two 
htformed that their Beredos requires fresh benches of bishops, of some Dick, Toro, or 


S ' ling, in order that that indispensable Harry, whom we have not seen this twenty ' 
ristiau work may be assisted to the ut- yearp. Dear Jack Wildotes, who had a most • 
most of his meansor, “Mr. Joues is excellent judgment at loo, and out the.red 
reapdctfuliy appidsed that the Defence List ball in from the spot better than any man at 
in' the great cause of Mole versus Blind- St Boniface of lus day, is now a candidate 
wrom, now pending before the ecclesiastical far the head-masterahip of a clerical training j 
tribh.ni^ is still open s good churchmen are college, and requires my oeitiflcate of fitness, 
entremedi^ give aoandautiy;‘Ye shall know “I am sure, old cock,” he writes, with a 
thejmby^^'-'finiife.* Please to cross yonr charming frankness, “that you. remember 
chC^W And, on the other hand, “A nothing agiunst me in the ancient days to 
diarity (sic) aehool has been recently esta- pi'eveut your Serving your old friend at a 
l^ish^ in my parish by a confirmed heretic ; pinch like this ; ” and indeed I envy no man 
the girls ai'e now embracing the very worst the courage which can resist such an appeal, 
errors of Pelagianism. "W^hat is au evan- Lastly, every term, and.especially in the 
geliaal -minister of restricted means to do ? May term, we are subjeot to the incumions 


A stomped envelope with direction (Rev. Jog of strangers with letters .of iufr’Oduction from 
Trotter) is enclosed, and will be inquired these good folks. They come to be lionised, 
after.' -' Takit and Kqpit, Poultry and insist upon seeing me eat my fq^.iia . 

“Afawisbrumba urgently needed at Much- Hall—from a raised gwlery which is fot^itded 
^fek-in-the^Mud. Atheism is there avrfully for that purpoBe;;-npon accompanying me to 
vi^f^nt: the leader of the party cannot chapel, upon saying precisely the same things 
i? !|<%ad, httt, having made a good deal of money, that everyl^y el^ has said about it all, ten 
^ vrill-pay «tty one else for reading *(aloud) his thousand times. It is posatively taken ill by 
horrid bodks in the public-house, nearly all some of my old collet friends who Ijve a 
'id' WMi^i atoiin lus hands. They bullied ray long Way off, and use this ingenious means of 
wed^es^- to de^tb ; having defeated him reminding me of them, .that I have never 
m'if beer-houto osis^ they got his portrait fisdlen avicbim to the chidms of their .sisters 
''token oh a veir/latun scale, in bia robes, with or other female relative. “‘This must l>e a 
. nnd a-policeman on very lonely life of yourS, Mr.-JqiqeB,” is a 

f thi% .been carried about remark that has been made to mnhy my old 

'* drove lum mad, friends’ dearest Carolines, wpdk..toeing, 

Many more thanpnee. ' . • 

'bl3ito:iwisti^;DM'to^tohn€(med whmh would It was only this last snm.mnr.'t^t tiid' 
which'statement the mother of a groa ^pp^ fen|iiy(;<’yji(ffiiiB>g -Bt. ■! 
’dith that of three Boolfaca,. observed; fPw .yop. must a4 fehl' 


of strangers with letters .of iuri.'oduction from 
these good folks. They come to be lionised. 


vhtor'b'iiatoeto 


which statement the mother of a groa ^pp^ fen|iiy(;<’yji(ffiiiB>g -Bt. ...I' 
tfith that of three Boolfaca,. observed; fPw .yop. must a 4 fed' 

I . .. . the want of female; tocidiy here,'.3il!. JpUee! 

iktoefiUtaiy contest why, even old ladito (sad to,0jv ss-.4'vefy fine 
-iitHy lecturers, one hersell^ sttd knew it) .must be qu^ ae a 
vriien Tweedle- preuiintn hate J **' ' 

'ftoStoft'itOsidMcrifioe his ‘^Madsm,*';!^!—sad it vras'» rap^to'd 

l^;Myi|tother than nf Which | am bather p»$Dd—“Madam«to«y 
t itot ateindtolirssd tot^nf thmr 
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THE LOST ENGLISH SAILOES. 

It Jiaa been Bftld, "There is an end* to all 
thin^ We have i«id our debt to Sir John 
Era^lin and bin missing crewa” The truth 
is, thht have but just earned the means of 
paying it. Any question that may now arise 
as to the propriety of making final search for 
the survivora or^mains of the lost expedi¬ 
tion, all knowing at last distinctly where to 
.seek, is simply the question whether, now 
that we are able to pay in full our debt of 
honour—^and of more than honour, of the 
commonest humanity—we are to leave it 
undischarged upon some plea of a statute of 
limitations. 

Sir John Franklin, one of a gallant com¬ 
pany of one hundred and thirty-eight men, 
sailed for the polar seas in the spring of the 
year eighteen hundred and forty-five. He 
was heal'd of the next summer, and then 
never more. As one result of search, how¬ 
ever, it was found that his ships had entered 
Bamiw’s Strait, where there were distinct 
traces of their having been laid up for winter 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Eiley and 
Beeehey Island. An active search for farther 
vestiges of tfi6 course these travellers had 
taken, and for exact tidings of their fate, has 
since been carried on at sundry times by 
twenty vessels and more than a thousand 
men. The searches had already shown where 
they are not, when from the borders of almost 
the sole remaining spot in -which a search 
was possible, came startling intelligence that 
There they safe. Heren{)on, there are some 


. the mSin a mere enihusiast who would, require 
should tike a step towards it. Let 
ft ti^.^V'Sir John Franklin and his companions 
' declared deild ik the Louden Gazette 
nearly tj^ee years ago. It is almost twel ve 
^ara since .i^e then thus ofSctally extiu- 
^ished, left-^r shores. They arq aU Wuud 
to be dead. Why should we l<wk for them 1 
We care not that posterity should be told how 
they died. Ihr. iMe tells ns that they died can- 
nibilB;' and he says he repeats this statement 
ud tihelauthority o| Esquimaux who say they 
gotifc by teport ftoih other Esquimaux., Other 
.ssat^eS,ki^ reason to suspO^I that 


some of our missing friends were murdered. 
Others, again, have reason for. beUeving that 
a few of the lost voyagers may still/be alive, 
as preferring to starvation, the companionship 
of the poor savage tribes. They may be 
living in their snpw huts, eating roal and 
Walrus; never losing the belief th^ England 
seeks, and will not seek in vain, to rescue 
them, and will, although it may be after 
many years, bring them back to their, homes. 
What does it matter 1 That theM can be 
any such men we do not believe, or, if there be, 
we care not for them, and we care not for what 
they could disclose. There is an end Aa~all 
things. Wa have paid our debt to Sir John 
Franklin and bis missing crews. The sea^,. 
is perilous, and we will have no more of 
We hold this line of reasoning to he un¬ 
sound in every particular. Let ns begin 
with the peril that is to deter us from the 
sending out of that small band of volunteers 
whose labour for a single season would 
most probably suffice to bring our long 
search to a proper end. What is this peril, 
that it should scare usi During the last 
year or two we have been accustomed 
to hear, without flinching, of as many men 
killed in a day by battle and by k'lunder as 
have perished in pursuit of knowledge or on 
missions of humanity at either pole, for aught - 
we know, since the creation of ^e, world. 
Eat for the result of the Franklin expedition 
we should have had reason to consider Arctic 
voyages not very dangerods to life, ^ough 
no doubt sharp tests of human wit; and 
skill, and powei-s of endurance. Not a few 
ships have been lost; but, of the crews that 
have gone out—except the one catastiopbe 
that closes, and a lesser one that opened the 
long story of adventure at the Polep-roore 
men have lived tiian might have lived kxd 
they remained at home; and they have lived 
and, learnt what they could not have 
at home. Shut up in Ai’ctic moadeiwriee, 
with no tnonkiah souls, men Imye J^nt 
energetically to respect and help ei^ j^er, 
to trust in each etiier, and have God* 

The entire series of books wrifteu' ^ Aretic 
sailors^ except only one chc most 

emphatic witness- to t^e flqe' tplic Of-man- 
ho<m nourished among fitoie.Jflto .hear in 
compny the rigours <u fhe frrdzen sea. Of 
all the brave men yrho have l<l^t Our shores 
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to seek the lost (Tews of the Erebus and 
Terror,thei^Atavodied no more than by disease 
0 * oasualtf ’would have died had they been 
during the «atne length of time living quietly ^ 
in Loudon. There him been lost, by accidental 
death, only a single officer, Lientenant Bellot. 
All ^gland vgiieved for him; and by the 
common mourning for his death England and 
France were knit In closer brotherhood. We 
have lost several vessels, chiefly because we 
sent out five under a comraaiidor who has 
sboe proclaimed in a book that be was unable 
to apply himself to work in the true Arctic 
temper. But, even for the lost wood and iron 
we have compensation. One of the deserted 
ships, the Resolute, drifted to sea, and, having 
become an American prize, gave to th^ 

> United States an opportunity of doing a 
right deed so thorongniy, and with so gallant 
a courtesy, that, at a time when vexed topics 
were chafing the two brother nations against 
one another, the ship became the means of 
showing both how tmiy they are friends. 
The very accidents of Arctic enterprise have 
thus tended to promote peace on earth as 
nurely as its daily eflort strengthens good¬ 
will among men. 

We need say no more, than, of the dread ot 
peril A thousand sailors have none out in 
searohof Franklin,and have come home again. 
Ull^thsyhad narrow escapes. Truly, U>ey had. 
Tney went out to face puni, and they faced 
it. Between narrow escape and no escape 
thei’e is all the difference that there is be¬ 
tween life and death. Surely we are not to be 
scared, by escapes from danger. Probably, 
there is no man foity yearn of age who has 
not, at least five or six times in his life, uar -1 
rowly escaped being killed. The instiuct of 
self-preservation, with the help of bis five 
wits, has brought him through them all. 
Take that Instinct away, and there is as 
much peril of death to the laudsman, from 
the omnibuses in Gieapside, .os to the sea¬ 
man from the floes in Barrow’s Strait. Where 
the peril is more certain, the guard is the 
more constant^—there is more presence of 
mind; and so it is that great risks often 
prove less dangerous tiian little risks. And 
all this while wc talk of death as if it were 
extinction; as if Chiistian men might rear 
sonably turn back through fear of being 
overtaken by it, uhile engaged in the per¬ 
formance cf their duty! 

The peril talked about is not, therefore, 
too great; and, were it greater, should not 
daunt ns if it be a duty to complete—as we 
now can—the search for Franklin. That this 
is a duty we, for our own parts, cannot 
hesitale to think. WIhhi iVanklin and his 
companions had been five l^rs from Eng¬ 
land a body of about ftwtv Ettropjjana, who 
must have l^n part of tfaeir little band^he 
ships then lost—were seen by Esquimaux 
near the north Chore of King William’s 
Land, travelling south. They were then 
^ msking far the continent of America. That 

.'i r— . . . . . ■ ... . .. 


this or another party reached land near 
the mouth of Back (or the Great Fish) 
River, relics brought home by Dr. Rae—if 
we reject Esquimaux testimony—are snffi- . 
eient evidence. Oaptain M*01ure gives some 
slight evidence of Etquimaux, leading ns to 
Imagine that another pmrty from the ships 
landed, perhaps, on the mainland at Point 
Warren, farther west. He saw an old, flat 
brass button hanging from the ear of a chief, 
who s.aid tiiat it was taken from a white man 
killed l)y one of his tribe. The white roan 
had strayed from a party wliiob, having 
landed at Port Warren, built a house there, • 
aud went aflerwanls inland. The lEIsquimaux, 
who siijiplied Dr. Rue with information, saiu, 

—ns ifo need hardly remind any one,—that 
thirty 'white bodies had been found dead on 
the mainland at the mouth of Back River, 
and five on Montreal Island; that tlicre 
were stores also ; and that the men hn<l fed 
upon each other before they died. “ None of 
the Esquinianx with whom I conveised,” 
said Dr. Rae, “ had seen the whites, nor had 
they ever been at the place where the bodies 
were found, but had their information from 
those who liatl been there, and who had seen 
the party wlicii travelling.” Dr. Eae’s inter¬ 
preter liecamc anxious to join his brethren, 
aud did aftcrwanla cscajic to them. Mr. 
Anderson, who was sent out to confirm Dr. 
Rae’s report, found, on the ground indi¬ 
cated, so far as he searched it, during a too 
hurried visit, more evidence that men belong¬ 
ing to the lost crews had been there, but no 
bodies or graves He supposed the bodies 
to have been covereil by drifting s.and, on 
[which Lientenant Piin observes, “How w.as 
it then the di ift ing s.onils did not enshroud 
such small articles as pieces of rope, bunting, 
a letter-clip, &c. &c., picked up % himr’ ! 
And Mr. I’lm remarks further, that when he 1 
crossed Melville Island in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-throe, he found, at Point Nias, the 
bones of ptarmigan and other remnants of a 
meal left by Sir Edward Parry three-and- 
thirty years before. We put no faith in the 
drift of sand. 

Thomas Mistigan, one of Dr, Rae’s ex¬ 
ploring party, came home with the impression 
that “perhaiis one or two of Sir John’s men 
may be stdl alive and among the '^ni- 
maux.” That Sir John Franklin himself 
lives, it is too much to hope. That all strug¬ 
gled to live on anything rather than die by 
starvation or suicide, is certain. 

That Bonie may be stillliving, we deliberatelv 
hold to be as likely as that all are dead. 
Sir John himself has said iu xkords which 
Lieutenant Pim aptly tak^s as the motto td 
An Earnest Appeal to the British Public on 
behalf of the Missing Arctic Expedition— 

“ Where Esquimaux do live crat a fair period 
of life, it is bnt reascHiable to suppose that 
Europoans may subsist and survive for many 
years.” 

Dr. Kane when, io hit own day of Aretie 
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peril, hope of leldase seemed to be gone, wes 
aotqfliiy on the point of doing many of 
our countrymen may prob^ly have done, 
" I #eU know,’’ wrltm the brave Atn^ifnm, 
“ how glad I would have been, had my duties 
to othm permitted me, to have taken refuge 
among the Esquimaux of Smith’s Straits and 
• Etah^j. Stt;ange as it may seem to you, 
we reamed the qoarae life of these people 
jvith eyes of envy,' and did not doubt that 
we could have lived in comfort upon their 
resources It required all my powers, moral 
and physical, to prevent my men deserting j 
* to the Walrus settlements; aud it was my 
final intention to have taken to Esquimaux 
life, had Providence not carried us through 
in oqr hasardous escape.” 

• There are grounds not yet stated here, for 
believing that the Esmiimaux for many miles 
round the mouth of &ick Eiver know more 
about the white men than they wish to tell 
as. Captam Penny, who has intimate know¬ 
ledge of these people and their ways (and 
who, by the bye, states that accusation of 
oannibaliran is one of their common forms of 
reproach against peinons with whom they 
are offended), Captain Penny was told by 
them that a large party of white men had 
been seen and visited some years previously, 
when they inhabited a large round tent (the 
Franklin expedition had been furnished with 
such a tent), and were living upon deer. 
Several months afterwards, the Esquimaux 
went to the tent again anti found only two 
m'eir in it. Made tmkative with brandy, one 
of the tribe said afterwards that those white 
men had been murdered; but, next day re¬ 
tracted in the presence of his sister. The 
Esquimaux who carried this report to Cap- 
tola Permy were said afterwards to have 
been taken away by eight sledges to a dis¬ 
tance of five hundred miles, and the natives 
who had been for twenty-eight years on the 
fnendliest terras with the captain, and had 
obtained great advantage from his trading, 
absented iuiemselves in an unaccountable way 
last season. .; 

So the case stands, and so we cannot leave 
it. With the more than possibility that some 
of our lost seamen are yet living, with dark 
hints' of murder against Esquimaux which 
may have no foundation, and with darker 
hints of cannibalism i^ainst some of the 
bravekt sailors and the truest men that ever 

E 'fifced in the service of their countiy— 
ts vdiich are in direct opposition to just 
tmalogy and experience, and which assuredly 
have no foundation — with snch questions 
pised, and 7 ith a distinct knowledge of what 
must be done to set them all sA rest, we 
cannot sur^y leave that one ^in'g undone, 
imd so h)bt as we turh over, the bW page 
of all our hktory. • 

This last effort may be made by, voluuteers, 
who are already i^er for permission to pro- 
■ ceed upon their'why. There are no unknown 
seas to penetrate, were » no wide shretoh of 



unknown coast to explore, few, tin 
needed for a umple and suificisnt ; 

.taking. Lieutenant Bedford Pim voiuhh»eil$, ■ 
'iw 'the one part, and Dr. Kingj who from the 
veary first has been pointing in vain to the 
right course of searc^ and whose neglected 
coimsela time has justified, volunteers on the 
other pMt. One is prepared to go with a 
small screw-steamer, ny ses} through Barrow’s 
Strait and do wn Peel’s Sound; the other, upon 
a land journey across North America with 
bark canoes, and down Back Eiver; the. two 
! leaders acting in concert and agreed to meet 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the space 
to be searched, at magnetic pole.. .The 
proper time for starting upou the laud journey 
would be towards the end of Februmy; the 
sea expedition should stari at the end of 
June. Each party will be small, and, as they 
act in concert, both the completeness of the 
search and the safety of each set of men will 
be to the utmost possible degree ensured. 

Of other searching parties it is to be 
regretted that they have gone opt together, 
but without being united by a < common 
plan. The first search for Franklin was 
by three expeditions. Two of them-—one 
descending the Mackenzie Eiver, and the 
other entering the Polar Seas by Barrow’s . 
Strait—were to iiave been united by sledge 
journeys. The distance between the Mac¬ 
kenzie and Barrow’s Strait made this im- 

f iracticable. Had the two parties met, the 
and party from the Coppermine would have 
been acquainted with the movements of both 
the eastern and the western ships. As it 
was, sledge parties from different expeditions 
passed unconsciously within forty or fifty 
miles of one another ; and, at last, two of the 
expeditions came back safely, bringing no ! 
tidings whatever of the third, which for some ! 
time was almost given up for Icet. In those 
days, also, the party of forty men seen 
travidling southward by the Esquimaux 
must have passed within a few mues of a 
sledge party from the sea expedition. Had 
the land party descended Back i^ver instead 
of the l^kenzie, it would have, fidlen in 
with those men of whom now we ask to know 
the fate. 


A JOITENEY DUE NOETH. 

THE GREAT RUSSIAN BOOUET (THE FOUCB). 

.Broschetiho one day along the Qorok- 
hevtda, or Street the Peas, there passed 
me, dariiug in and out of i^e usual mounted 
escort of dusl^ one of the neatest tuniMMits ih 
the. way of a private droschky that I had 
seen since my arrival in St. Petersburg. The 
horse was a magnificent A16zan, wi^th from 
eight huiidred to a thouaand rqub^s pro- 
bwiy —an arched - necked,' prond, 

wicked-headed brute. The -lesmttdotohik was 
a picture—stalwart, 'WsU-mropdl^tlQinod,, full- 
bearded and white-teethed.; his iaufran. well- 
fitting, his sash resplendent h|« nsekeloth so 
snowy in its hue, sOji^irreproaohable in its' 
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UDcreatdiilCM^ ihat it miglit hava slioiia to 
advantage il$ a Saadayntcbool itevival—nay, 
might have been thought not nawoHhj to 
gleam wltH a tMncUfied efairanier on the phtt* 
fhria tf Ibteter Hall the Groat, Itself. He 
held hie reins delicately, and doUied -with 
them digitally, more as though he were play¬ 
ing on the harMieiiordi^than guiding a yicious 
horse. Behind this g^d-ducal-drosohky- 
looking charioteer, there sat a stout man with 
J|a stouter, dahbier, and very pale and un- 
^whdlesome-lookiug visage. It was the re-j 
yerae of good to see tltose pendant cheeks of 
hia gelatinising over the choking collar of his 
uniform. Moreover, he wore gold-rimmed 
speotaoles; moreover, his shiny blaok hair was 
cropped oloee to his head, much more in a re- 
eently-discharged English tioket-of-leave than 
in a Russian and militmy iashion ; mostover, 
he had not a vestige of moostache about him; 
and this last drcumstance, combined with a 
tiny equilateral triangle of turn-down collar 
that asserted itself over each side of his stock 
below where his cheeks were wagging,puzzled 
me mightily, mingling as both together did 
a dash of the eivu with the military element 
in him. For, as to the rest of his attire he 
was all martial—coat buttoned up to here, 
spiked and double-eagled helmet, grey capote, 
buckskin gloves, and patent-leather boots. 
Could M the Czar himself? I asked my¬ 
self. I had heard of the studiously unosten¬ 
tatious manner in which the autociat peram¬ 
bulates the streets of his capital; but then 
I knew a^o from the columns of that morn¬ 
ing’s Journal de St. Fetersbonrg that the 
Qossudor was at Revel, indulging in the 
innocent delights of sea-batlung with his 
wife and family. Who could this be—^the 
governor of St. Petersburg ? Count Nessel¬ 
rode ? Say. 

Let me here remoi’k that the Russians, who 
are the cutest sophists, if not the closest 
reasoners, to be found in a long life’s march, 
iroquontly allude with exalting complacency 
to the qnief^ modest, and on-bis-people-con- 
iding manner in which the emperor goes 
about. “"We have no \talking on jealonsly- 
goarded slopes in Rnssi^” thev say; ‘‘our 
emperor takes his morning walk irom nine 
to ten on the Quay de la Cour, in front of 
the Winter Palwe, where the poorest moujik 
or gondola boatman can safute him. We 
have no barouchca-and-four, no glass coaches 
with cuirassiers riding with cocked nistols 
at the windov^, or escorto of Cent Gariles, or 
hnssarsior lancers following behind. We have 
not even outsidezs or equerries—nay, not a 
single footman aor grown. The Czar is 
driven about in a one^torse ehay, an Isch- 
voetchik to drive him. just m you may have 
one^ only a littia dirtier, for you/ five-and- 
twenty copecks; end that is aU. Onr Czai'’8 
escort Is in the people he loves so well; his 
greatest safegu^ is in their unalterable 
veneration and affection for him.” Unto 
iuch Roeidans I have ordiimrily answered, 


True, 0 king! but what needs your master 
with an escort when St. Petersburg is one 
Mge barrack, or rather one hqge police 
station f What need of Cent Garaes when 
there are thousands of police guards yalking 
within the Czar’s droschky • sight 'on the 
Nevakoi 1 What need has a keeper to be 
afraid of a fierce bear, when the beast is 
muzzled, and chained, apd shackM to the 
floor of his den, and barred in besides t , 

I bad with mo on this occasion a companion 
of the Russian Uk, and made bold to ai& that 
Muscovite who this grey-capoted unmous- 
tachioed apparition in the banosome droschky 
might be. 1 must explain that X was veiy 
young to Russia at this time—a month's 
longer residence would have mads me won- 
drously uniform wise; for, being necessarily 
and constantly in contact with persons wear¬ 
ing Bomo uniform garb or other, a man must 
needs grow learned in buttons, and facings, 
and coat-cuts, and sword-hilt^ and can nose 
a guardsman or a lineman on the Nevskol 
I by what is nautioally—^aud perhai» naughtily 
—expressed as the cut of hts jib, aa easily as 
Polouius was said to be susceptible of nasal 
detection by the Danish gentleman who saw 
the ghost, and used language to his^ 
mother. 

The Russian to whom I addressed this 
query responded, first by the usual shrug, 
next by the usual smile, and lastly by the 
inevitable Russian counter-query: 

“ Do you mean to say you don’t know 1 ” 

“ I have not the slightest notion. A field- 
marshal I Prince Gortsohakoff? General 
Todtleben ? ” 

“My dear fellow, that is a miyorof police.” 

“Ilia pay must be something enormous 
then, or lus private fortune must be very 
handsom^’ I ventured to remark; “ he being 
able to dilve so elegant an equipage as Uie 
one we have just seen.” 

“ That dog's son,” the Russian answered 
leisurely, “ h.is not a jienny of his own in the 
world, and his full pay and allowaDces may 
amount, at the very outside, to about two 
hundred and fifty roubles a-year” (forty 
pounds). 

“ But whence the private droschky, the 
A16zau horse, the silver-mounted harness, 
the luxury of the whole turn-out 1 ” I asked. 

“11 preud” (he takes), the ROssian an¬ 
swered very coolly; whereupon, as by this 
time we had an-ived at the corner of the 
Great Morskaia, he deigned to descend from 
the vehicle* and, leaving me to pay the Isch- 
vostchik, ha went on bis way, and 1 saw him 
no more till dinner-time. 

’Which is so much of the apologue 1 have 
to tell concerning my first definite notions of 
the Russian poUce. 

The Rnsbian Boguey, Uke the police system 
of mo^t despotic countries, is divided into 
two groat sections—-the judicial or public, 
and the political or secret. As I purpose to 
tell all 1 know anent both these pecu- 
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littiy infamoTis bodies bat as 1 hava mule la 
▼ow (among a great many vows, one of a 
oharmingly AsdrnlMiUe, liamiiballo nature, 
'which has revenge for its object), against di¬ 
gression, 1 will bo as succinct as 1 can, and, 
treating of the judicial police first, take you 
at once to the nearest police-station. 

This is enlled a Sihos or Seat, synonymous 
with the police Frsesuiium of German toivna. 
The head of the judicial or municipal police 
of St. Petersburg (under the great Paujan- 
druoL and Archimandrite of all the Russian 
bobbies—^the chief of the gondanuerie who 
has that house on the Fontanka) is called the 
Gland Master of police. He has his aco¬ 
lytes, and his offices, and chaucellerie, and 
attributions. He is Gommissioncr Sir Richard 
Mayne, in fact, subject to the beneficent con¬ 
trol of a police home secretary. Under this 
Grand Master, the capital is divided into dis- 
tiicts and arrondisseinents, each having a 
centinl station, bureau, barrack, prison, hos¬ 
pital, torture - yard, fire-engine house, and 
watch-tower. The amalgamated entity is 
the SiSge. 

Take a Sidge and place it in one of the 
score of limes that run in grim parallels 
across Wassily Ostrow.* 

You have a vast atone packing-case—a 
sepulchre of justice carefully whited without. 
Above the door thero must be of course the 
usual lengthy inscription iu Russ which is to 
bo found on every public building in Russia, 
about Heaven, the Czar, and the imperial 
something or other. Everything is imperial 
Due North. The packing-case, understand, 
ZB not the whole of tlie building, it might be 
B.*iid, with more justice perhaps, to resemble 
a very squat, niioruamented copy of the New 
Houses of Parliament; for,from one corner 
rises the Victoria Tower of the Sidge, in the 
shape of that celebrated watch-tower you 
have already heard about—^iii the Nevskoi, 
close to the Gostinnol Dvor and the town- 
hall, as also at Volnol-Volosichok. The 
watch-tower may, and frequently does rise 
to the height of one hundred feet; this one 
appertaining to a police Singe that has been 
but recently erected, is of solid stone. Wooden 


• I havo freqaontly bjoa on tlio point of gliinif w.iy 
to-n ploonsbin, and opeokuir* of tha ikland ol IVntsiIy 
Oatiow—Outiow, Ustrur, or Ostroil, nio^nniig itaolt lui 
isl md—wliiUi would render mo nniunable to aa much 
iidiQute, I ojiiuie, as tlut Faiisun oaUS proprietor who 
lulvaitieed in b» window tbat Kau de soda Water w.ia 
ulwiyn to be bod on tha prraiisce Aihrogarde the 
etymology of Wwwily Oetrow it m wiii ton that ui Poter 
the Uruatie time it was but a swampy islet in the Nova 
(it IS now nearly entirely built upon) with but one small 
skrt, 'trUoh wa« under the g^iveiumont of one Jlasil, 
proaouaeed, Ity the Ituwons Vonl. When Peter, Item 
lac wt^Aah houa^ in the Island ot Petwsburg, Itad ocoa- 
eNB td CMid desisiWitiee to his isolated lieutenant, ho was 
aooustoaed to sddioas his lotteis titus:—“Vacil ua 
Mtrow "’-tllo Teal at the island Contraction and 
dUrisls soon took tdaca: and no man wota ot Qoviirnor 


dUpsls soon took (dace; and no man wota ot Qoviirnor 
BaMnew. WUsstly Ostrow la lull of housea.' theByrsa 
or Bxehamta, tho pnatohi-housa thu School et Mines, the 
AcadoinUs of A.its alid SoieueeH, tho Great Cadet Hebool 
these matfnidQiintediaees arc there; andtbevwaropy 
ieldt, the Wooden tort, and Peter Veliko'e lieutonaiit ue 
foiyotten. 


buildings of evSiy desoription are common 
throughout Buttia; but, it is an infiexible 
and laudable principle with the government 
never to allow any building of wood in a 
town once destroyed to be built up again of 
the same combustible material. Wood or 
brick must be the only wear, or tho house 
itself never rise again from its foundations. 
Within the balcony on the summit of the 
tower, and round about the iron apparatus 
of rods and uprights on which the different 
coloured balls and fiags denoting the phases 
of a fire are displayed [a yellow flag flies 
during the whole time a conflagration is ac¬ 
tually raging], walk round around, iu moody 
contemplation of tho vast marble panorama 
spread out at their feet, two grey-coated 
sentinels, searehiug with impassible gaze into 
the sei'rets of the city, and signalhug with 
equal iudiiference a fire at the monstrously 
magiiificeut Winter Palace, or a fire at the 
lug-built cabin of some miserable lighterman 
who dwells in the blums of Petersburg far 
down among the ooze below the ansenai and 
the tallow warehouho. What matters it to 
them or to the master they are compelleil to 
serve—^tlie Sultan Kebir—the Czar of Fire J 
For, is not fire like DEATn, and does it not 
.... Siquo pulsat pedo 
Paiipcrmn tabeinasjiegumqne tuim?* 

At the base of the watch-tower there 
stretches out, in a line with the packing-case, 
a lung stone wall, with a door painted bright 
green iu the centre; when that door is ojien 
you ma}, peeping through it, descry the yard 
of the fire-engine establishment, and see, 
ranged under sheds, tho fire-engines and 
water-carts. Tho former are clumsy-looking 
III icliiiies enough; the latter are simply bar¬ 
rels upon wheels, like the old Parisian water- 
carriers’ carts; but, all are paiuted bright green 
picked out with scarlet. I am not digressing 
111 speaking of the Petersburgian fire-brigade 
wliile my topic is the Petersburgian {lolice, 
for the hre-engines and the men who serve 
them are under the immediate control of 
Boguey. The Russian fire-engineers do not 
appear to take that pride and pleasure in the 
smart, trim, dauditied appearance of their 
engines, hose, buckets, fittings, and general 
plant, which so eminently distinguishes the 
bold Braid wood brigadiers of l^iidon, and 
the grisette-adored, brass-helmeted sajimir- 

a iers of Paris. They seem dull, listlesto 
irons fellows—afllieted with the general 
police malady in fact—and look upon the 
engines as though they had taken them In 
charge, .and were afraid of their ruuning 
away. You would iiuagino that iu Russia 
where the equine race is remarkable for 
strength, swiftness, and euduranee, the fire- 
engine horses would be tha very best 
iu the world. It is not so. By & strange 
perversity of martinet desira to keep up 

< . . . . beat with sa eqma Iwt at ths huta of reasmta 
and tho towui-s »i kiiiKi. 
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appeanmoee, the autltoritlea, iuatead of haiv 
HMSQg t 9 a fire-engitie a team of fiditiug', 
Idudriog dvoiiofaky koi-ees, unapproachable for 
tearing over the BtoneB and Btoppiug at 
not]>ilhgi provide huge, fabowy, clumby brutes, 
, IPThote breed appears to hover between that 
of an overfed moutuing-coach horse, and a 
Btiffolk Punch grown out of all stable know¬ 
ledge. The Ifuasiaus brag—^aethey do,indeed, 
about most things—of the tremendous pace 
, tjiese horees are up to; but, 1 have seen 
them out, over and over again, when the 
cry of "AgOu!" (fiie) has arisen, and 
there hast been a contiagration somewhere. 
Where wheels and Imofs have assuredly the 
best chance, on the smooth wooden pavement 
of the Nevskol, they go at a tolerable rate ; 
but, elsewhere their ])erformaaces are, in my 
humble opicion, contemptible, hdiich clattei- 
ing, much flint and steel pyrotechnics between 
horse-shoes and pavement, mnok smacking ol 
serpentine whips, much tattling of wheels, 
much yelling from mounted police-soldiers to 
mouji^s and Isehvostchiks to get out of the 
way, much knocking down of those unliappy 
souls if they are tardy in doing so ; but, of 
real qteed—of tliat lightning flashing of 
locomotion which we, in Loudon, are dased 
with when the scarlet flre-auuihilutor with 
ils'bvave band of life-savei's is seen lor a nio- 
mout iuthoeyes’fleld—^tliero is positively none. 
The Bussiau firemen are vei’y brave ; that 
is, they will stand on a roof till it tumbles 
into the flames, calmly holding the hose in 
their liand% unless tliey are ordered to come 
down; that is, they will ivalk giavely up a 
bhising staircase, at the word of command, 
into a blazing drawing-room to Seek foi^ a 
birdcD^e or a lady’s faiu They are especially 
peat in standing to be burnt, because they 
nave been posted at certain spots; and 
Seaively a fire occurs in St. Peleraburg with¬ 
out one or more lives being sacrificed through 
this stoli^ stupid,inert bravery of the firemen. 
liOitering Ustlessly on the tlubsliold of the 

K i Police Sidp (and a man may do worse 
loita: and look before he leaps into 
that Cave of Trophonius), 1 fell into a sU'auge 
reverie, gazing up at those two impassible 
pey-coated sentiuels ui the watch tower’s 
baloony. I am no longer Due I^orth in 
BossUt: I am North, among the mountains 
of Cumberland, and som^ody has sent 
me a letter. It is full of news about Jones, 
Brown and Bobtnson at a place I love. It 
tells me how Miae Myrtle, who has Wn 
pmg to be married so long, is mariied at 
^t; how Tom Daffy has taken orders, and 
Jack Edwards has taken to drinking; how 
my old schoolmaater haa gone to Australia, 
ud my old sweetheart ^ gone dead. But, 
tbara is a remarkable paragraph 11'it iu- 
fa^sts me, above all things, i^, I know not 
Wav, ^Is me with a strange feeUag of envy. 
A tUkve awted for nows of two ftiends, 
J am told they are leading bachelor 
•imWf onJoyMg themselves upon hot roast 


goose and vdiiaky punch t Heavens! 
what a life I Is it not the summum 
bouum of human felicity! What could a 
man desire morel To live on hot roast 
goose—hot, mind !—with whisky punch (hot 
also, I will be bound) k discretion. Ma¬ 
homet’s paradise, Gnlehenrouz’s abode that 
we rea<l of in Vathek, the Elyrikn fields. 
Fiddler’s Green, all the ’baccy in the 
world and more ’baccy, an opium-eater’s 
most trauBceudant trance—none of these 
states of beatitude surely could compare , 
with the goose and the punch condition of 
hiippincbs. And, with this silly theorem 
still running in my mind, I find myself still 
gazing, gazing moouwarda, and to where 
the sentinels are watching, and still find 
myself repeating, what a life I what a life! 
till a vagrant shaft of thought from the 
hot goose and punch quiver, flies straight 
to one of those grey-ooated targets of 
watchers, and hits him in the bull’s-eye 
or the button-hole ( and, still repeating 
what a life! I run off at a tangent 
of reverie when 1 tliink what a life Aiit 
must be ! 

11 they were to put a musket and bayonet 
into your Lands, and hid you walk up and 
down before a door for two hours; if they 
were to clap me a-top of the Monument, and 
bid me look out, and note if lietweeu 
Shooters* Hill and Hampstead Heath there 
happened to be a house on fire; would not 
you and 1 go mad 1 I am sure I should. 
Suppose yonder grey-coat, ortliis slow-pacing 
gieuadier to be a man goil-glfud with imagi¬ 
nation, with impulses; sup]>use him to have 
any human jiassiou or scintillation of human 
thought in him; and reconcile this, if you 
can, with hiB watching or keeping guard, 
without casting himself from the tower, 
without attempting to swallow the contents 
of his caitonch-box, or balancing his musket 
and bayonet on the tip of his nose, or howling 
foith comic songs, or essaying the Frog horn¬ 
pipe ! You will say that it is habits that it is 
that use which is our second nature that 
makes him go through this weary pil^^age 
quietly and uncomplaimngly. Are there iiOt 
hglithonse guardians, omnibus time-keepers, 
men who watch furnace fires ? It may he so ; 
we are as glib, 1 opme, iu talking of habit iu 
men, as we are in talking of iustiuot iu 
animals; but, I say again, what a life! what 
a life! Apd sudden^ remembering that 1 
promised, in the outeet of this iiaper, not to 
digress, nay vowed—rashly, I am auraid, like 
Jephtha—and have obeady broken my vow, 1 
hurry away from the octagonal watch-tower, 
its silent watchers remaimtig as mysterious to 
me os the Sphinx. 

Two more grey-coated men, but with hel¬ 
mets (the watchers on the tower wear flat 
caps like exaggerated mnflEiiis), who are 
cracking nuts Iwily at the ever-yawning 
doorway of the point out the entrance 
to that abode of nuserjr. Straij^ft from 
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d0ifllii^jw»4& p«i!f«a^ the centre the stone 

thwe rans a vaulted cocridtar of 
•tdheiihild; of Immexvae length, ending, at ket 
in mJIbitlih-yteiiA with very high waiWt, of which 
1 shall bave^to tell presently. 

Opens into this corridor^ a bureau or 
oounting-house, or writing-roona—call it 
what asune you will. From a great deal 
tablo with, inkstands resting in holes oat in 
the 'wood, and from a nuutitttde of clerks 
scribbling faidously thereat^ you might im¬ 
agine yourself in the reporters’ room of the 
oitiae of a daily newspawr in the old days, 
before the comfortable cushioued-seated 
Writing-rooina were attached to the re¬ 
porters’ gallery of ^e Houses of Parliament; 
you inu^ine these scribblers to be 

gentlemen of the press, transferring their 
sboi't-hand notes of a day’s sitting in the 
Commons into long-hand. But they are not: 
these ai-e Tehinovniks—police and govern¬ 
ment employds—of the very lowest grade, 
folt no person of noble birth would, under any 
circumstances, consent to serve in the police. 
The lowest grade in the Tchinn confers 
nobility per ae ; but, that nobility is not 
transmissible; and though a police-office 
derk belongs to the eighteeiitli grade, and 
has the right to the title of Yonr Honour, his 
sou after him is no more than a free monjik, 
and is subject to the stick as well as Ivan 
the moujik and slave. The employes of the 
police are mostly recruited from that mys¬ 
terious and impalpable body who in Bussia 
do duty as a bourgeoisie or middle-class, but 
do not at all answer to our ideas of what a 
middle-class should be, and utterly fail, as 
Ourtii, in filling up that yawning gulph 
that separates the Ilussian noble from the 
Eusaian serf. They are sons of military can- 
tonists, who have shown some aptitude; they 
are orphans adopted by the government, and 
educated in one of the government schools ; 
they are priests’ sons, who have declined, 
conti’ary to the almost invariable rule, to 
embrace their fiithers’ profession | they are 
waifs and strays of foreigners naturalised in 
Eussim of G-mans trade-fallen (many of 
the higher police employ43 are Prussians), of 
Fins under a cloua, of recreant Poloi^ of 
progeny of bygone Turkish and French pri¬ 
soners of war. An abominably bad lot they 
are.. See them in their shabby uniforms,with 
their' pale, degraded fficea, and their hideous 
blue cotton pocket-handkerchiefs ^th white 
spots; mark their reeking odour of stale 
tobaceo-smoke, onions, cucumbers, and vodki: 
watch them scrawling over thdr detestable 
printed fbrms-^fbrms printed on paper that 
Mr.'Oatnach of Seven Dials, Lonaou, would 
be ashamed to send forth a kat dying speech 
upon—'but adl duly stamped with the Im- 
peiM etamm.and branded with that Imperial 
which IS nailed on eyety imperial barn¬ 
door m Eimsia, the double es^e. sdl this 

paw. >. Timy may not be able to hdn their 
Bbabbihw^ ibeir evil odour, or thw evil 


Idoka^ but, their evil doings are op^ 'and ''! 
mimifeet,. and infionous. A police-offica ' 
emplayd is known to be—with the single 
oeption^f an employd^in the iCustom-house . 
at Chonstadt, who may be said to whop aU 
erei^ic^ for villany—the most dishonest, 
rapacious, avaricious, impudent, and meuda- 
mous specimen to be found of the Tchinovnik. 
And that is wying a great deal. .. 

Lead from this burWu, but not from tbe 
corridor, sundry chambeiu. and oabiiicts, 
where, at smaller tables covered with shabby 
green-baize, sit chiefs of departments of the 
great Boguey line of business ; but, all filling 
up the same forms, spilling the same ink, 
nibbing or splitting up the same pens, mining 
the same Sahara showem of pounce,and sign¬ 
ing the same documents with elaborate signa¬ 
tures in which there is but a halfpenny 
worth of name to an intolerable quantity of 
paraphe or flourlsliing. Heaven and Boguey 
himself only know what all these forms are 
about; why, if it be true, as tbe Eussians 
boast, that there is less criminality in St. 
Fetersbui'g than in any other capital in 
Europe, there should be two .score clerks 
contiunally scribbling in the office of one 
police-station. It is true that the Eussian 
police have a finger in every pie ; that they* 
meddle not only with criminal^ not only 
with passports, but with hotels, boarding 
and lodging houses, theatres, houses not to 
be mentioned except as houses, balls, soirees, 
shops, boats, births, deaths, and mai'ria|ps. 
The police take a Eussian from his cradle, 
and nevei; loss sight of him till he is snugly 
deposited in a parti-coloured coffin ia the 
great cemetery of Wassily Ostrow., Barely, 
to be an orphan must be a less l^rrible 
bereavement in Bussia than in any other 
country; for, the police arefathenand mother 
to everybody—uncle, aunts, and cousins,- too 1 

The major of police is a mighty man, and 
dwells in a handsomely furnished cabinet of 
his own—^lofty. and spacious, and opening 
also from the vaulted corridor. Here he 
and examines rejiorts, and, not filling up those 
eternal forms, deigns to tick off his approval 
of their contents, and to affix his initials 
to tiiem. Here he sits and interrogates 
criminals who are brought before him 
chained.. Hero he decides on the uumbes^ 
of blows with stick, or rod, or whim 
be administered to Ischvostchjks who jtewHy .■ 
been drank over night, or to cooks who havo ,! 
been sent to tiie police-station to be floggOd ; 
for burning the soup, or serving the bro^j^C 
with the wrong sauce. Here he iiw 
here he Takw. 

Inking, on tbe part of the.,poHt^ 
this wise. As the recomme|^t^<Siod even 
licence of the poU(» ianeeo?B»i!y':W^S^^ 
feu’eigner or native,.who wishiai tO) 
an hotel, an eating-house^ a 
shop, in St. Petersburg^ it 'ia jiM^y ea^y to 
be understood that ^pectant fiomliace 
hastens to square the'pK^# by thou. 
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It i« not ftt all incompi«heunble either, that 
the propiietota of honses—pnbllc or private 
—-vrliich am the resort of loose or disorderly 
oharaotenL<^f honses where thieves are no- 
toriooaly Whoured, or where dissipation is 
tampant)i^oald exhibit a laudable oderity in 
keeping up the most friendly financial rela- 
^ tions with the police. And they must not 
' only bribp the major, but they must bribe 
the employ6s, and even the grey-coated police- 
soldiers. It is a continual and refreshing 
rain, of grey fifty-rouble notes to the major, 
and of blue and green fives and threes to 
the employes, and of twenty-five copeek 
pieces to the grey-coats. Then the major 
has his immediate subordinates, his polizci- 
Oapitan, las lieiHenauts, his secrotarieB, his 
orderlies, who must all he feed—and feed 
frequently; woe-betide the hotel, grog¬ 
shop, or lodging-housekeejier who forgeb* that 
the police aie of their nature hungry, and 
that the stomachs of their purses must be 
filled ! Any stick is good enough, they say, 
(though I don’t believe it) to beat a dog with; 
but, it is certain that any acensation trumped 
U|) .against a financially recalcitrant licensed 
victualler in St. Petersburg, is sulBcieut to stir 
the official wrath of the grand-master of 
’police, who will, unless feed to a tremendous 
extent^ himself, shut up that unbnbiug man’s 
house uicoutment. 

This is why I have called the Bussian 
police Boguey. I am nut speaking of it 
now, nnder its aspects of espionage and 
slander, and’midnignt outrage. 1 am speak¬ 
ing of it, simply as a body oigauui^ to pro¬ 
tect the inteiests of citizens, to tmich over 
jrnblic order and morals, to pursue and 
detect, and take charge of criminals. It does 
not do this. It simply harasses, frightens, 
cheats and plunders honest folks. It is as ter¬ 
rible to the ignorant as the Cock Lane 
Ghost, and is as shameful imposture. 

In the course of one mroith’B residence in 
St. Petersburg—^from May to June—I was 
robbed four times;—of a cigar-case, of a poite- 
inonuaie—luckily with no gold and very 
little silver in it—of an over-coat, which 
was coolly and calmly stolen—goodness 
knows by whom—^fioai the vestibule of a 
house where 1 went to pay a visit; audhastly, 
of an entire drawerful of articles. shirts, 
neckhandkerchiefs, papers (not notes on 
things EnssiaQ'—1 always tool^ 001*0 of those, 
about me), cigars, and an opera-glnsa. The 
drawer I had left securely locked on leaving 
home in the mondng. 0» returning, 1 found 
it broken open, and tlie contend rifled as I 
have described. Of coume, nobody knew any¬ 
thing about it; of oonrae the servants were 
ready to take their Busstho affidavits that no 
Ana had entered my apartment during my 
a^eac«~rby the door at least; someone might, 


I was inclined, however, most shrewdly to aua- 
peet a certain stunted chambermaid, with a 
yellow handkerchief tied round her head, and 
an evUeye, whlcheye Ihad frequently detected 
castii^ covetous glances at the drawer where 
my effiicts lay perdu. I was in a great rage. 
It is true I had lost no jewellery, lify diamond 
solitaiie was in safe keeping; and my gold 
repeater (by Webster) was in England, four 
pounds ten slow. But 1 was exasperated on 
account of the loss of my papers (might thei-e 
not have been aosonnet Mdressed to Her with 
a largo H among them!), and on the flrat 
flush of this exasperation I determined to 
lay before the police authorities, at least a 
declaration of the robbery of which I had 
been the victim. In the nick of time there 
came and arrested me in my mad career a 
certain sage. He was not a Bussian—being 
in truth o1 the French nation, and a com¬ 
mercial traveller for a Champagne house at 
i Bheims ; but, he ha<l travelled backwards and 
forwards in Bussia for years, and had spied 
out the nakedness of that land thoroughly, 
from Biazan to KeveL He was a high-dried 
coffee-coloured man, who wore a wig [and a 
black satin stock, and corned a golden snuff¬ 
box with a portrait of Chai'les the Tenth on 
tlie lid. Said this sage to me: 

'* At how much docs Monsieur estimate his 


MNeiic«*^by the door at least; someone might, 
they delicately hinted, have come in by the 
Wiador^ 5 and, indeed, I fonnd that my case- 
‘ yht bud been ingeniously left wide open, 
’tb • of ffivowing the out-door theor/. 


“ Well,” I replied, “ at a rough guess, one 
might say thirty roubles.” 

“Then,”resumed the sage, “unless Mon¬ 
sieur wishes to spend, in addition to his 
alieady disbursed thiity, another fifty 
roubles, but very probably more, and, o\er 
and above, to bo very ncoi'ly traenssA to deatli, 
I should advise Monsieur to put up quietly 
with his loss, and to say nothing about it— 
especially to Messienrs de la Police.” 

The 01 ‘aole thus delivered with much Hel- 
pliio solemnity, made me much more inquisi¬ 
tive to know why in this strange land a man 
should not only he robbed, but made to pay 
besides, for having been plundered. In the 
puisuit of knowledge, it appars to me, if 1 
{remember the circumstance with correctness, 
that the sage and 1 ailjoumed to the refresh- 
Inient buffet of the Hotel Ueyde, and that 
there, after the consumption of several ma- 
linka iiuiikas, or petit verrea of oura^on, 
and the incineration of sundry papiros 01 
cigarettes, I became strangely enlightened 
as to what,an expensive luxury being robbed 
is in Biissid. 

If ever you journey for yoUr sina my dear 
friend, Hue North, and happen to have any-, 
thing stohiu from you—^be that anything your 
watch, your fur peliuse, or your pocket-book 
full of bank notes—never ajiply to the police. 
Grin and bear it. Put up with the loss. 
Keep it dark.. Buy new articles to replace 
the old ones you have lost; but, never oora- 
pWn, Complaints wiU le^ to your being 
re-plundered fourfold. They will end in 
your being hunted like a fox, and toirb up 
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, pUfqemeal ...by the great, foxhimter 
i^gt^y ahd his hoflnds. * 

T■will put a case. I have a haa^some gold 
.watch, (which I haven’t), and J'ah* in St. 
, JPetersbnrg, (where I am not), I go fat an 
eve;tiif^V amusement to ^he Kaux Minerales, 
'^here the chalyb^te springs are the prs' 
tezt^ and Herr Isler's ..gardens, with their 
military, bands and ihreworks and suspicious 
6 bmpany,*the real attraction. My watch is 
qpietly subtracted from .my fob by some dex¬ 
terous pickpocket in the gardens j and I de¬ 
serve no sympathy for my mishap, for Isler’s 
is famous foritsnlpus. The next day I go 
like a fool, and according to my folly, and 
lodge my complaini at the police Si^ge of my 
arrondissement. I.have the number of my 
watch. I give the makers name. I describe 
it minutely, and narrate accurately the cir¬ 
cumstances uhde^ which it was taken from 
me. I do not see ilm major of police, but 
one of his aids. The aid tells me m German 
^ho judicial police, as a rule, do not speak 
French; the secret police speak every lan¬ 
guage under the sun—Chinese, I am sure, 
mcluded) that justice is on the alert, that the 
thief will certainly be.caught and brought to 
condign puuisluuent, and that of the ultimate 
recovery of ray watch there cannot be any 
rciisonable doubt. Clerks have got through 
a prodigious quantity of manuscript all about 
me and my watch, by this time; and a number 
of the everlasting forms are pushed towards 
me to sign. I have been told beforehand 
what I must do, and that there is no help for 
it, so I slip a red note for ten roubles, eu 
sandwich, between two of the forms, and 
liaiid the triplet to the aid, who with a greasy 
smile bids me good morning. 

Henceforth 1 belong no more to myself, but 
to Boguey. 1 am hunted up in the morning 
while 1 am shaving, and at night as I 
am retiring to rest. I am peremptorily sum¬ 
moned to ^e police office tive minutes before 
dinner, and live ipiputes before I have con¬ 
cluded that repasL With infernal ingenuity 
Boguey fixes on the exact hours when I have 
a social enga^ment, abroad, to summon me to 
his cave of Trophonius, and submit me to 
vexatious interrogatories. Boguey catqhes 
sham thieves for me — worsted stocking 
knaves with hearts in their bellies no bigger 
than pins* bpads—mere toasts and batter, 
who . would as lieve steal the Czar’s crown 
as «. gold watch, and whose boldest feat of 
larceny would probably be the* purloining 
of a pickled cucumber from a stall. I am 
^confronted with these scurvy companions, 
*and asked whether I can identify themi 
^gn^y’s dutlying myrmidons bring me vile 
pinchbeek :|!iaucepan lids, infamous tinpot 
sconces, which they call watches} and wpiild 
like 'to know if 1 can i-ecognise .them 
as ..imy property 1 Ail this ’ time I am 
paji^ rouble alter touhle for perqnisitfohs, 
and. inqqii^etlf and Ratifications, and. mea- 
and stamps, .,,>na an 


infinity, of other engines of extortion. At last 
(under advioe) I rush to the major of polijse,, 
and ask him plainly (but privately), for.hpw 
much he will let me QSi He smiles and 
refers me to his *14, saying that justice can¬ 
not have her course impeded, 1 go to the 
aid, and he smiles too, and .tells me that 
he does not think the disbursement of 
twenty roubles will do my Excellency any 
harm; and that if I choose to .place that 
sum hi hisliand to be administered in charity, 
he thinks he oan guarantee my, not being 
again troubled about the robbery. So, I 
give him ,the money (which I don't), and, 
thank Heaven, I am rid of Boguey, as 
Andrew Miller thanked Heaven he was rid 
of Doctor Johnson. 

_ Now do you understand why, every sen¬ 
sible man in Russia, who is unfortunate 
enough to he robbed, leaves Boguey alono 1 

SKETCHING AT A SLAVE AUCTION. 

■ At the time when Uncle Tom had toused 
all Europe as well as America to an unusual 

f itch of excitement on the subject of slavery, 
for the first time visited Richmond, the 
capital of Virginia. I lounged after break- 
fiist into the parlour of the American Hdtel, 
a print of whose splendid outside appearance 
sticks to this day with wonderful pertinacity 
to our travelling-trunk. Its effigy, labelled 
to the sdde nf the portmanteau as au adver¬ 
tisement, revives its faded image, and I 
behold once more its verandah below, and 
its square battlement on top, from which 
flaunts the Star and Stripes fiag. 1 am 
further reminded by the same document that 
M. J. Mildeburger Smith is the proprietor, a 
worthy and communicative host. Having 
ascertained from the local p-ipers, of which 
the Richmond Enquirer is the best-known in 
England, thatcertain slave sales were to take 
place that morning at eleven, I inquii'ed tlie 
nearest way of the man at the bar. It was 
only two streets offi, he answered. He seemed 
startled at my inquiry, and endeavoured to 
prepai'e me for the worst, as if Iralf-ashamed 
that a European should look in at the dread 
arcana of the Slave-Trade without due pre¬ 
paration. 

I afterwards ascertained that Europe.iiis 
are generally accompanied by gentlemen 
known in Richmond, who act as guarai^tees 
of the good behaviour of the dcalerc,- a^d 
who, I suppose, by their presence, Waito 
the dealers to mitigate those more revolting 
details, which long habit has rendered 
less in the sight of those indulgingi.'^'‘thw 

unwholesome traffic. For two, reasons 

not avail myself of the babitRd^ Olcetooe^ 
Fuwf, because, for the purposes^ pbcevvation, 
one has a better chance ;tv^4..;fr(uil not. 
having bfs attention dlvRt^';} A^'seeondly, 
because I wished to. wltoesk .'1^' scene as 
it happened every before what may 
be called its legitimais ]pirito^ee, hud not 
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rebeaned ,« ' special maoQw tp suit the 
occainon. , .y, . 

^i:ping xinlh a "pencil and a ^ip 

or tjjro .<^, ;:,]wper^ and pniHiing these cam' 
]jpf pocket, I sallied forth into 
the Street, and walked waie hundreds 
pf pasm .down its steep deolivity. The oiJy 
ohj^ I nc.tioed was one of those coatriv- 
aaiwes <ai two wheels, arovind the axle of 
tt^hioh the tf'ater-pipes of the fii'e-engine are 
coiled. Two youngsters were 
•ynhning rapidly backwards and forwards 
lfl|h tWfi roiling hose by way of frolic ; or, 
perhapa^ practising for early promotion to 
the moebf'hoaght'wer ranks of the fire- 
brigade. I tamed up one of the narrowest 
.allkya pf the many abutting upon the High 
Siiroct. JBleren o’clock had struck, and, 
(Strange to say, the . bustle consequent on 
Bi^ qf stock was not noticeable, the streets 
being seemingly deserted. 

But, I soon discorered the cause. The sales 
take place hem within doors, on the ground- 
floor of the houses, four in number, allotted 
tofhe traffic. The sale commences in the first 
auction'room, and, when the stoek is disposed 
of, the company adjourns to the next, till 
the whole are exhsnsted. Little red flags, 
to which were pinned snmll slips of paper 
pencilled with the number of likely hands 
to be sold, were hung out on poles from 
the threshcdd. I happened to be a few 
mhantes late, and the preliminary process 
of exaniination of the negroes seemed par¬ 
tially. ©rer; one old negro was once more 
donning his coat, hml only put one of his 
brogues on, and. had altogether a quaint ap- 

P arance of shocked propriety. Nev«p shall 
forget the sensation occasioned by my 
first entry into that den! To say that ray 
swam, that I felt a more rapid pulsa¬ 


tion, and that my olfactory nerves were 
assailed . by a mephitic atmosphere, is to a 
certain e>xtent true; but, it hardly gives a 
fi^ir notion of very complex yet instantaneous 
feeHnis. The room might be said to be 
occupied by throe distract groups. Con- 
S|»caously raised above t!he rest, upon a 
rude platform flanked on both^ sides by 
twn Stej^, stood the dealer with his uplifted 
right hand, taking the bids, whilst with the 
1 ^ Itte .poratcd to a young negress, of some 
fifteen mxteen years of age, standing at 
his t^e. Bolding her petticojrf; on the ground, 
immediately beneath, stood a black help, or 
assistant, n^ho kxdced round at the bidders, 
as the Wm kept swelUug fitom ux, seven, to 
eight, hundred acdlars, Hext came, in frowsy 
army, the porifliaaem deduced li )mta in ever^ 
«t)kte of decomposition.; .swaUow-tail 


first, to be. selected fro^ tbein wasji ipirah 
and sipeyrjhand. A sort’of 1^ .was 
by the d^en^ afid this lot was made to 
pace and down the rooip at .a ipiick. 
trot. This ambling done, it was suggested 
that <me of his eyes was afifeoted; ao • toey 
g^hered round the n^^. One gentleinan 
rivetted, with the inecision of longpractioa^, 
his thumb into the socket of the eye, v^ioh 
was supposed to be the ^e one, whilst ha , 
held up to the, other a hair 1 I saw the poor 
fellow, who was writhing with pain, vainly 
rolUng the one eye at liberty, to discover, 
and, if possible, split the hair with his visual 
organ, but to no purpose; his eyesight was 
e\ .dently blunted, and h'e fell in the estima¬ 
tion of his customers, as was soon testified, 
when he stepped upon the platform to be sold. 

Z saw, one after the other, the inmates 
of this first audlon-room purchased at 
various prices, and then the whole company 
adjourned to the next human warehouse. 
As I left the room, I noticed the auctioneer 
locking the door after him, and rudely push¬ 
ing the young negross, while tolling her to 
be off to other quarters,—-I suppose those of 
her purchaser,—and she flittod out of sight 
down the street. This was the first example 
I had noticed in the United States of ill- 
treatment to that sex, for which a (diival- 
rous deference is every where exacted. 

In the room into which we -were now 
ushered, an opportunity was affordsd of wit¬ 
nessing the transaction in its entire process. 
The first thing done is to huddle the wretched 
gang, pro formH, behind a screen, and to strip 
them: though why hide in a corner wfaat 
every one is compelled to look on, is more 
than even Old World j^udery could guess at. 
It is here that the swarthy labourer is seen 
in all his brawny prowess, when the gaxer is 
at a little distance. A closer inspection re¬ 
veals a world of scars and stripes, ^tributed 
with not so much regularity as in the flag of 
the Umon. It is satisfactory to note that 
the value of the negro is reduced aeoording to 
the greater or smaller quantity of these Ush- 


lili^ng. whips til their hands. gtil was 
to one 'of. these. The - third- 
formi*^ .a ^ttrag .baok-ground to 
were thenegrc^^tiddled together 
. awmtin^ their tote,. . I^e 


marxs, wumn are taken as si^, not oi the 
cruelty of the former master, but of rastive- 
ness and laziness in the slave. 

A very few have what are termed clean 
backs. 

It was striking to wateh the same process 
of sale and purchase geing on, with the 
scenery, as it wer% shiftoo, to pr®''^®^ the eyes 
becoming laded, as the ears were by the 
incessant changes rung on dollars i the. bids 
swelling by nothing less than h^drei^'r-^ 
fijve, six, seven, eiglit hundred doIlan^-a<^ 
cording as the being put up, was a lad (fr an 
adult. I had a singular spwimen of 

pictorial humour in first depdt, as these 
rooms are called, shape of an old, ill* 

framed, and cobwebby litho^aph. It repre- 
senfbd a. mounted gefl>tiem«a todrido a sorry 
home, which he was|mmtaeling hntoerqifulty. 
Strangely apprjQ^iatodid jtoirx^kro i.ea^ 
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4^tlNp^iE»iiim^iQtliiiSfi8eepta<ileof dUmaJ 
ciiuigeumg. The sight of the poor'fellow’s 
stoiped back broo^t the image vividly before 
me, as well as the received fietion ki the 
^uthem States, that the hegro is little 
^tter them a Incite; a notion which seemed 
to have been tmeonsoionsly illartrat^ by the 
artist No decoration of the kind, however, 
WSe noticeable in the second aaotion-room. 
In the back-gronnd was a gentleman re¬ 
clining against his wooden arm-chair, ab¬ 
sorbed in the penisal of a new8|«per, 
apparently as unconscions of what was going 
on aroand him, as if he himself had been 
framed and glased. I was glad to turn away 
from the scene, if it were but for a few 
minutes. ' 

As I emerged from the place and crossed 
over the way, I came unexpectedly upon 
what evidently was to be the third scene 
of operations. Ihe house was a corner one, 
and open at its two sides on the ground- 
floor. I do not hesitate to pronounce the 
spectacle which here presented itself to be 
one of tbe most touching which could well be 
revealed to the sight. On a bench sat, in 
expectancy of coming fate, a buxom negress, 
clasping an infant in her arms; its little 
profile lost in the folds of her ample neck- 
handkerchie:^ its little black and shoeless 
feet dangling from her lap. Olher children, 
a trifle older, lounged on each side of her. 
On the right, with fingers to his lips, and the 
one band clinging to his mother's apron, sat 
a little fellow, quaintly, yet neatly attired, in 
a jacket; on his head an oil-skin cap, which 
would have been pronounced large by a full¬ 
blown English engineer, who is ^so given to 
this species of head-gear. Nestling at the 
left was a little girl, who looked wistfully in 
the direction of the coming company, as if 
conscious of some strange foreshadowed 
event. The diminutive striped cap, and the 
cinUabar-ooloured shoes attested the mother's 
care of her. This group occupied the centre 
of the bmteh, and so engrossed one’s interest, 
that the four other women who made up the 
oomplementof weight which the seat was made 
to hold, seemed wite secondary personages. 
Ea^ of the two who occupied the extreme left, 
wore a red fiHet round her woolly hair, which 
seems to be adopted by the younger negresses 
as moitobeeoming tlutn the turban of the dow¬ 
ager ladies, who mihis respect ape their moi-e 
fwtunate superiors. i A stolid-looking negro 
sat apart from these, and seemed *almoBt to 
belong to aa inferior caste of blaeks from the 
exQSssive protrusion of his thick under-lip; a 
mature wmdr seems to vary, according to 
the known law of labial deformity. I have 
been thus rircnmstantial beeause the group 
is rivetted in my ifiemory as strongly as if I 
sav^ it but yest^sy. I found in it a perfect 
comps^tion, in which the picturesque ele* 
m^t was biemied with singular pathos. ‘ In 
a qardly jmd^able fit of enthusiasm) when 
t>BS», pbwie are considered, 1 out 


pencil and paper to try and trace a few of 
those inimitable lines which we only find 
reeurriug in nature. I had not proceeded far 
with my ritetoh, when the hum of voices, and 
then fr gmieral muster round the seat 1 
had sele^ed to draw from, showed that I 
was transgressing some rule of the place; 
nothing daunted, 1 went on sketching, when 
one of the girls was called off from her seat 
by the dealer, itod both mounted on the auc¬ 
tioneer’s table. The fellow had btwed the 
woman’s arm, and was descanting on the 
merits of her feminine proportions, begging 
for a bid. No one nodded. There seemed to 
be no purchaser, although all were lookine 
on. Vaguely connecting my presence’ with 
this unusual want of alacrity on the part of 
his customers, the dealer jumped down from 
his perch on the settee, and asked me what I 
was doing % I answered: 

“ I don’t feel bound to answer your ques¬ 
tions.” 

Hai*dly satisfied at this reply, he left me 
abruptly, resumed his post, and ohee more 
endeavoured to rouse his clients to a pi'oper 
sense of the value of the woman now ofiered 
for sale. This effect was equ.ally ftmitless. 
With ill-disguised rage the dealer was once 
more before me, for I still kept on sketchbg, 
wondering what would bo the final issue of 
the adventure. 

“ I must know what you are about,” said 
he, in a tremulous voice, his face livid with 
smothered passion. 

“Yon can look for yourself. I am sketch¬ 
ing,” I said, as composedly .as I could, though 
evidently matters were getting serious. Fancy 
being surrounded by infuriated Legreos! 
However, coolness had its effect. For the 
third time the auctioneer tripped to the right 
of the negress, who was all this time standing 
in a purgatorial state, being neither owned, 
bought, nor sold. Tlie dealers were utterly 
motionless, and did not heed the offered bait. 
They kept looking askance at me; and my 
occupation quite engrossed their curiosity. 
This was more than flesh and blood (at 
least, the little that could be discovered of 
either on the attenuated person of this dealer) 
conid bear. The third and last appeal came , 
to me worded thus ; 

“ If a party came to your store, and inters- 
rupted your business, how would you like 
thatl”' . : 

This logical innuendo had in it something 
at once so unanswerable, that I etarted up ’ 
from my seat and said: 

“01 if I interrupt your business, I shaU 
go.” • ■ 

I walked to the place of egreaj-% vna 
larger tban a doprway—when I n«^ a ham 
ominous of mischief: yet, not to look 

as if I was flying, 1 tamed second 

auction-room, I had already It was- 

tenanted by a solitai^ hegro boy, whom I 
had not noticed when 1 VHaS them previously. 

1 hiul rime rapidly to ii^ltoh hk mtorai, ik 
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he Bat,<jaiie%"ti>'huB9elf, itirhea one ef the 
bai^ the'place in euppresaed 

agitattoDi “You had better.leave.” 

* Y 'thdi^Bt']: might as well aot ou the hint, 

‘ *lted ah' 1 g[Ot bht of the door I noticed the 

wlkdhs lset issuing in a band, headed by the 
' dealeridoniilDgafternie. I tnmetlltny back, and 
. ^%alkm leisurely away into the High Street, 

. trhera I breathed as if I bad escaped, no slight 
' danger. When I recounted the adventure to 
j^e of the many hospitable families which 
Vlfi^n^hd in Richmond, the wonder was that I 
' liad not been lynched. A few days after, a 
New York paper reached me, containing a 
: narrative from an eye-witness of the scene 
(the writer utterly unknown to me) ; ,1 learnt 
ironi It what their scheme of revenge w.is, 
.^pon- one they rightly took for an Aboli¬ 
tionist They were each to lend a foot to 
-‘expel me. e 

' THE MUSIC OF THE WINDS. 

, Ob ! many-voiced is that giant lyre 
Swept by the viewless fiogen of the Wind, 

And sounding Nature's harmonies, comhiiicd 

* In mood of joy, or sadness; love, or ire. 

At neon, at eve, among the summer leaves* 

The gentle vrind awakes a melody 
That lenimentto pain and sorrow gives, 

Soething the ear with lulling symphony. 

When from .the moan tain-caves, j 

And from the ocean-waves, 

A stormy choral chant is swelling, 
llbw grand tlie harmonics that sweep I 

Across the foaming deep, 

. And through the swaying woods, I 

And flying mists and rain-fraught clouds ; 

While the loud tfannder-tones are knelling 
Around tile Tempest-Spirit’s lofty dwelling! 

. jtnd now the mingled music, deep and shrill, | 
"|i.' fetreams o'er the sloping shoulder of the hill, ; 

' ' And, in the vale beyond, in silence dies; 

'While, from the cloiid-barrcd western skies, 

The setting sun a crimson glow 
' ' Pours on the sca-clifl’s beetling brow, 

And skimmei's on each curling wave's white crest, 
A'n^ on dim sails of sbijn flu* tn tbo louring east. 

,. Music of theW™^ ** hashed around ; 

4cd, o’er yoh valley where it died away, 

: luteal ttM-long Shadows of the lading day. 
ihe darkening hills repeat no ether sound 
.Pdt th'hiwikl murmur of the flooded river. 

And ocean’s distant bbom that oeaseth never. 

THE DEAD SECRET, 

, ClIAPTBE .tWS REVBNTBf. WJtli TH^r COME ? 

The housekCejpar Hoiflihgenna Tower. had 

just completed tub-Bede^ry preparations for. 
the reception of her os^te)! .^(tnd mistress, at 
' the time mentioned 'in. Yrankland’a. 
letter from St. fvhea ehe 

was stitrtled by receiviita a note sealsd with 
wkX, and surrotapded by a thick ntouwi-. 
kettder; Tlte note brie% communiettted 
.Captwu Trevcrtoii’s death, *j»d-' 
that, visit -of Mr. and 'Mrs. 


Frankland to Rori^kgenna was defend ; 
an indeduite period. 

By the same post, the builder who ^ was 
sfrperliitendiiig the renovation of the west 
staircase also received a letter,, requesting 
him to send in his account as soon as fhe 
repairs on which be was then engaged were 
completed ; and telling him that Mr. Frank- 
land was unable, for the present, to give any 
fiirther attention to the project for mahing 
the north rooms habitable, in consequence of 
ra domestic afBictioa which might possibly 
change his intentions in regard to the altera- '' 
tion proposed in that part of the house. On 
the receipt of this communication, the builder 
withdrew himself and his men as soon as the 
west stairs and banisters had been made 
secure; and Porthgenna Tower was i^aiu 
left to the cai-e of the housekeeper and her 
servant, without master or mistress, friends 
or strangers, to thread its solitary passages 
or enliven its empty rooms. 

From’ this time, eight months passed away, 
and the housekeeper heard nothing of her 
master and mistress, except through Uie 
medium of paragraphs in the local news¬ 
paper, which dubiously referred to the pro¬ 
bability of their occupying tlie- old house, 
and interesting themselves in the affairs of 
their tenantry, at no vei’y distant period. 
Occasionally, too, when business took him to 
the post-town, the steward collected reports 
about his employers among the old friends 
and dependants of the &everton family. 
From these sources of information, the house¬ 
keeper was led to conclude tliat Mr. and Mrs. 
Frankland had returned to Long Bcckley, 
after receiving the news of Captain Trever- 
tou’s death, and liad lived there for some 
months in strict retirement. When, they left 
that place, they moved (if the newspaper re¬ 
port was to be credited) to the neighbourhood 
of Loudon, and occupied the ho.use of some 
friends who were travelling on the continent. 
Here they must have remained for some time, 
for the new yeas.' came and brought no ru¬ 
mours of any change in their place of abode. 
January and February passed without any 
news of them. Early in March the steward 
had occasion to go to the post-town. W^ii^ 
he returned to Porthgenna, he came biusk 
with a new report relating to Mr. Mihs. 
Frankland, which excited the huusel^pcr’s 
interest in an extraordinary degree, ih two . 
diitereot quarters, each highly resectable, 
the ste wara had heard it facetmusly announced . 
that the domestic responsibilities of .his mas- . 
ter and mistress were likely fo be increwd 
by their having a nurse, to .engage and a cjiti 
to boy at thoend the spring or,the "begin-' 
uing of the sutler. > ^ plain Englhth, among 
the many babiek "might ,be expected to, 
make their appearamce in the world iu,the , 
course c^^the naxt tiiree , months, there.-was 
<me who would ioheriife the oaxhe of Frank- 
.kmd, knd.who (if..'the' infunt' -liiekily turned 
out to vbe a boy) "would bausk’ a sensa^n 
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West Corhvatl ai hiBir to the luid had met for years at the same ohess- 
]^orthgetina estate.- ' ' board every Saturday night. They had kept 

In the next mottth, the WOHth 'of April, op their friendship, -when oireumsUncM 
before the hodsekeeper and the steward had separated them, by exchanges of Christ^ 
doiie discussing their last and poost important mas presents every year ; and when tiie sad 
fragment of news, the postman made his news of the Captain’s death had reached 
■^yeleome appearance at -Porthgeuna Tower, Cornwall, tifo doctor had -written a letter 
ap'd brought another note from Mrs. Erauk- of sympathy and condolence to Xiosamond, 
Iwd.' The housekeeper’s face brightened speaking in such terms of his former friend 
'nrith unaccustomed pleasure-and surprise as and patron as she could never forget, 
she read the fii-st line. The letter announced He must bo a nice, fetheriy old man, now 
that the long-deferred visit of her master ond —the man of all others who was fittest, 
mistfess to the old house would Hake place on every account, to attend her. In short, 
eai’ly in May, and that they might be ex- Mi-s. Frankland was just as strongly pre- 
pected to arrive any day from the first to the judiced in favour of employing the Porth- 
tenth of-the month. genua doctor, os she was prejudiced against 

The reasons which luid, led the ownera of employing tlie Long Beckley doctor; and she 
Porthgeuna to fix a period, at last, for visit- ended—as all young married women,, with 
ing their country seat, were connected with afiectiouate husbands, may,. and do, end, 
certain patticulais into which Mrs. Prank- whenever they please—^by caiTying her own 
land had not thought it advisable to enter iu point, and having her own way. 
her letter,’ The plain facta of the case were, On the first of May, the west rooms were 
that a little discussion had arisen between all ready for the reception of the master' and 
the husband and wife in relation to the next mistress of the house. The beds were aired, 
place of residence which they should select, the carpets cleaned, the sofas and chairs uii- 
aftJer the return from the continent of the covered. The housekeeper put on her satin 
friends whose house they were occupying, gown and her garnet brooch; the maid fol- 
Mr. Frankland had -very reasonably sug- lowed suit, at a respectful distance, in brown 
gested returning again to Long Beckley— merino and a pink ribbon; and the bald old 
not only because all their- oldest friends steward, determining not to be outdone by 
lived in the neighbourhood, but also (ami the vromen, produced a new and becoming 
oiroumslauees made this an important con- auburn wig,ordered expressly for the occasion, 
sldemtion) because the place had the ad- and a black brocaded waistcoat, which almost 
vantage of possessing an excellent resident rivalled the gloom and grandeur of the house- 
medical man. Unfox'tunately this latter keeper’s satin .gown. The day wore on, 
advantage, so far from carrying any weight evening closed in, bed-time came—and there 
with it in Mi-s. Frankland’s estimation, actu- were no signs yet of Mr. and Mrs. Frankland. 
ally prejudiced her ipind against the project But the first was an early day on which to 
of going to Long Beckley. She had always, expect them. The steward thought so, and 
she acknowledged, felt an unreasonable anti- the housekeeper added that it would be foolish 
pathy to the doctor there. He might be a to feel disappointed, even if they did not 
, very skilful, an extremely jiolite, and an mi- arrive until the fifth. The fifth cam-’, and 
deniably respectable man; but she never had still nothing happened. The sixth, seventh, 
liked him, and never should, and she was re- eighth, and ninth followed^ and no sound of 
solved to oppose the plan for living at Long the expected carriage-wheels came near the 
Beckley, because the execution of it would lonely house. 

oblige her to commit herself to his care. Two On the tenth, and last day, the housekeeper, 
other places of residence were next suggested: the steward, and the maid, all three rose 
hut Mrs. Frankland had the Same objection earlier than usual; all three opened and shut 
to oppose to both—^in each case, the resident dooi’s, and went up and down stairs oftencr 
doctor would be a stranger to her, and she than was needful; all three looked out per- 
did not like the notion of being attended by pelualiy towards the moor and the high road; 
a singer. Finally, as she had nil along and thought the view flatter, and duller, ai{u 
anticipated, the choice of the future abode emptier than ever it had appeared to them 
wate left entirely to her own inolii^atidns; and before. The day waned, the sunset came; 
then, to the amazement of her husband and darkness changed the perpetual looking out 
her friends, she immediately decided on going of the jhousekeeper, the steward,' and *'tne 
toi^^hgeuna. She had formed this strange maid, into perpetum listening; tw Deblock 
jiicject, andHrias now resolved on executing struck, and still there was npthing to- he 
it, j^tiy because ghe was more cniioua than heard when they went to the open window, 

' .ever to see the place again; pArtly; because the bnt the dull, wearisome; ceaaeh^ heating of 
doctor who ha<r been with her mother hi Mrs. the surf on the sandy sliore. ' 

XJieverton'a last illness, and who had attended The housekeeper began lb; calonlate the 
hi^Hhroagb alt her owh little maj^ies, when time that would he Consamed op:'' the rail-way 
she was, a child, was atiil living tod praotis- jouniey from Londtwi to DhWnsbire, and on 
ing in the Portagenna neighbourhood. Her the posting jouniey kfterwgrds throngh Corn* 
lithar and th'e doctor had been old. cronies, wall to Porthgenna* Wpen Kad' Mn. and Mrs. 
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Frauklattdkft Flgrmouflv was the fisat 
question. \ Jiitd 'irast delays imight they hare 
en<x>uatflreid afterwardsdn jgettW horses ?— 
that was thh'^se^oDd. The hoaswei^er and 
the steward'di^ered irritably in debatingthese 
pbihto; hltt both agreed that it was necessary 
to (dii up tintil raidmght, on the ebance of the 
nwster and mistress arriving late. The maid, 
hear^g her sentence of banishtnent from bed 
^ the next two hours, pronounced by the 
"‘roper ior autiiorities, 3 'awned and sighed 
. mpumfuUy—was reproved by the steward— 

. and was finished by the housekeeper with 
. a book of Hymns to read, to keep up her 
spirits; 

Twdre o’clock struck, and still the mono¬ 
tonous beating of the surf, varied occasionally 
by those loud, mysterious, mucking noises 
which make themselves heard at night in an 
old honse, were the only audibde sounds. 
The steward was dozing ; the maid was fast 
asleep under the southing infiaence of the 
Hytuos; the housekeeper was wide awake, 
with her eyes fixed on the window, and her 
head shaking forebodingly from time to 
time. At the last stroke of the clock she 
left hro chair, listened attentively, and still 
hearing nothing, shook the maid irritably by 
tbe shoaldetr, and stamped on the floor to 
arouse the steward. 

“We may go to bed,” she said. “They 
are not coming.” 

“Did you.say they were not coming at 
. all ? ” asked the steward, sleepily setting liis 
wig straight. 

“ No; I said they were not ooming,” an¬ 
swered the housekeeper sharply. “But it 
wouldn't surprise me, for one, if we never set 
eyes on them after all our trouble in getting 
roe place ready. This the second time 
they have disappointed us. Tfie first time, 
the^Oaptain’s death stood in the way. What 
stops them now ? Another death J I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was.” 

“ No more should I,” assented the steward 
with a yawn. 

“ Another death! ” repeated the house¬ 
keeper, snperstitiously. “ If it ia another 
death, I should take it^ in their place, as a 
warning to keep away from the house.” 

TBE EIOHTB. MSa JAZEFH. 

Ie, instead hazarding the- guess that a 
second death stood in t^ way of Mr. and 
Mrs. FranklandlB arrival at Pbrthgenna, the 
housekee:per had, by way of variety, sur¬ 
mised, this time, timt a biHh was the obstacle 
which delayedshe mijf^t have esta¬ 
blished her eharaeter as a wise woman, by 
hitting at random on ac^l truth. Her 
I master and mistremhadahAt^^^ London 
on.,the ninth of May/and tad got ihroogh 
tMr 'gcestei part of thear railway journey, 
were suddenly oblmed to stop, on 
wankland’s account, roe station of a | 
town ■ ‘la Somersetshire. The little 
was deathied to increase the I 


domestic responsibiliM of the young maritiad 
couple, had chosen to enter on the'scene in 
the character of a robust boy-baby, a month 
earlier than he had been expected, and had 
modesBy preferred to make his first appear¬ 
ance iia a smsll Somersetshire inn, rather 
than wait to' be ceremoniously welccuned tO 
life in the great house of Forrogenn^ v^eh 
be was one day to inherit. ' 

Very few events had ever produced a 
greater sensation in the town of West 
Winston, than the one small event of the 
unexpected stoppage of Mr. and Mrs. Fmnk- 
land’s journey at that place. Never, since 
the last election, had the landlord and land¬ 
lady of the Tiger’s Head Hptel bustled about 
their house in such ajiver of excitement, as 
possessed them, when Mr. Frimkland’s ser¬ 
vant and Ml'S. Frankland’s maid drew up at 
tbe door in. a fly from the station, to announce 
that their master and mistress were behind, 
and that the largest and quietest roops iu the 
hotel were wanted immediately, under the 
most unexpected and most interesting cir¬ 
cumstances. Never, since he had trium¬ 
phantly passed his examination, had young 
Mr. Orridge, tbe new doctor, wbohadstorted 
in life by purchasing the West Winston 
practice, felt such a thrill of pleasurable 
agitation pervade him from top to toe, as 
when he heard tliat the wife of a blind 
gentleman of great fortune had been taken 
ill on the railway journey from London to 
Devonshire at the West Winston station, 
and required all that his skill and attention 
could do for her, without a moment’s delay. 
Never, since the last archery meeting and 
fancy tair, had the ladies of tjjie town been 
favoured with such an all-absorbing subject 
for conversation ae was now afforded to them 
by Mrs. Frankland’s mishap. Fabulous ac¬ 
counts of tbe wife’s beauty and the Misband’s 
fortune poured from the original source of 
the Tiger’s Head, and trickled tfarovigb the 
highways and byways of the little town. 
There were a dozen different reports, one 
niore elaborately false than the other, about 
Mr. Fraukland’s blindness, and the cause of. 
it; about the lamentable rondition in which 
his wife had arrived at the hotel; and about' 
the painful sense of responsibility which had 
unnerved the inexperienced Mr. Orridge 
from the first moment when he set eyes on 
“ his fashionable and lovely patient.” It tras 
not till eight o’clock im tbe evening that the 
public mmd was relieved at last from all 
suspense by an announcement that tke child 
was born, and screaming lustily ; that the , 
motheh was wonderfully well, eonsidcrit)g‘'aa; 
things; and that Mr. Orridrohad not pnly* 
kept pMsession of his nerves,But bad covered 
hirnsmf with distinction by the skill, tender-' 
ness, and attention with which he had pro-, 
fohmed bis^nties. 

On the next di^, and the and for 
a week after that, roe accounts livete still' 
fiLVouisble. Bat <»i the tenth di^, a eatSh ' 
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«t»|pfike was reported. ^%e Durse who was is epijiitiw ^uire, famous for hia old poUMos, 
at^dtmc« oil Mra. Fraoklead hii)4. Wn. hi« old Jokes, and his old wine. He had 
sudden^ .ill, and was reode^ q^te seoqi&ded his wife’s hearty reception of the 
iacapable of performing any further so’H’ioo new doct<w, with all the usual jokes about: 
fop at least a Week to come, and perhaps for nerer giving him any employment, and never, 
a much Ipnger period. In a lai]ee town this letting any bottles into the house, except the 
misfortune might have been readily remedied, bottles^that wnt down into the cellar. Mr. 
but in a place like West Winston it was not Orridge had been aniused by the husband 
so easy to supply the loss of an < Bxp erienoed and pleased with the wife; and bethought 
nurse id h few hours’ notice. When Mr. it might be at least worth while, before he 
Orridge.was consulted in the heW emergency, gave up all hojie of finding a fit nurse, to ask 
he candidly acknowledged that he required a Mra. Nnrbury, as an old resident in the 

* little time for consideration before he could We^ Winston neighbourhood, for a word of- 
imdertake to find another professed nurse of advice. 

sufBcient character and experience, to wait Accordingly, after seeing the child, and 
on a lady like Mrs. Frankland. Mr. Frankland pronouncing that there were no symptoms 
suggested telegraphing tp a medical friend in about the little patient which need cause the 
London for a nurse, but the doctor was un- slightest alarm to anybody, Mr. Orridge paved, 
willii^ for many reasons to adopt that plan, the wajr for a statement of the diffioiilty that 
except as a last resource. It would take beset him, by asking Mrs. Horbury if she had 
^ some time to find the right person, and to heard of the “ interesting event ” that had 
I send her to West Winston ; and, moreover, happened at the Tiger’s Head. 

he would infinitely prefer employing a “ You mean,” answered Mrs. Norbnry, who 
woman with whose character and capacity was a downright woman, and a resolute 
he was himself acquainted. He therefore speaker of the plainest possible Unglish— 
proposed that Mra Frankland should be “you mean, have I heard about that poor 
trusted for a few hours to the care of unfortunate lady who was taken ill on her 
her maid, under supervision of the land- journey, and who had a child born at the 
lady of the Tiger’s Head, while he made inn J We have heard so much, and no more 
enquiries in the neighbourhood. If the en- —^living as we do (thank Heaven!) out of 
quiries produced no satisfactory result, he reach of the West Winston gossip. How is 
should be ready, when he called in tiie the lady ? Who is she ? Is the child well I 
\ evening, to adopt Mr. Frankland’s idea of Is she tolerably comfortable, poor thing 1 
telegraphing to London for a nurse. Can I send her any^ing, or do anything for 

On proceeding to make the investigation her ? ” 
that he had proposed, Mr. Orridge, although “You would do a great thing for her, and 
he spared no trouble, met with no success, render a great assistance to me,” said Mr. 
He found plenty of volunteera for tlie office Orridge, “ if you could tell me of any respect- 
of nurse, but they were all loud-voiced, able woman in this neighbourhood who would 
clumsy-handed, heavy-footed countrywomen, be a proper nurse for her.” 
kiqjl and willmg'enough,bift sadly awkward, “You donft mean to say tlvat the poor 
blundering attendants to place at the bedside creature has not got a nurse ! ” exclamad 
of such a lady as Mrs. Frankland., The Mrs. Norbury. 

morning hours passed away, and the after- “She has had the best nurse in West 
noon came, and still Mr. On-idge had found Winston,” replied Mr. Orridge. “But most 
no substitute for the invalided nurse whom unfortunately, the woman was taken ill this 
he oopld venture to engage. morning, and was obliged to go home. I am 

At two o’clock he had half an hour’s drive now at my wit’s end for somebody to supply 
before him to a country house, where he had her place. Mrs. Frankland has been used to 
a child-patient to see. “ Perhaps 1 may re- the luxury of being well waited on ; and 
meinber somebody who maydo, on the way where I am to find an attendant, who is 
ontj.or on the way back again,’’ thought Mr. likely to satisfy her,, is more than I can 
Orridffls, as he got into his gig. “ 1 have telL” 

some nours at my disposal stfll, before the “ Frankland, did you say, her name waa. ? ” ■ 
time comes for my evening visit at the inn.” enquired Mrs. Norbury. 

Puzaling his brains, with the best intention » Yes. She is, I understand, a. daughter of 
in’the world, all along the road to the country that Captain . Treverton, who was 'fiXUk- 
, house, Mr. Orridge reached his. destination, his ship, a year ago, in the Wei^^indien< 
Vitbout having arrived at any other con- Perhaps yon may remember the. account of. 
clti^on than that he might just as Well state the disaster in the newspapers I ”< , ,, . 

• htedifficulty to Mrs. Norbury, the lad^hose “ Of course I -do! and I reoptcipher ‘:tlm 
child ho was "about to prescribe for. He had Captain, too. I was acqmuiited ,tei|h him 
cslled on her when ne bought, the West when ha was a young man,:IU;i^te^ 8 iaoutb. 
Winston practice, and had found her one of His daughter and I ought nis^to^hh strangers, 
those frank, good-humoured, nilddle-aged especial^ under such. cireStmateuiCeB as the 
woinen, who wo generally designaUri by the poor thing is placed ,in now.' 1 will call at the 
.epithet >*‘'aciheny.’% Her huBbana^’Wlua a linn, Mr. Orridge, as.sotelas yon wiH allow me 
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to.;kitr«)d^ce to iler. But, ia the mwi 

tinie^t»nft!(i is io be .doae ia this difficulty 
.^bo^t ,iU<> iwjirse-f , Who is with Mrs. Fifiak- 
' laaiiiww,l?*. , ,v ■ 

;, “^er j/nmidi ,bai she is ft very youag 
■sro,maj(^'.* b4 doesa't understand nursing- 
d^iek Tha landlady of the inn is ready to 
^ h^ when she can; out.then she has con- 
; S^^t demands on her time and attention. I 
suppose we shall have to telegraph to Lon- 
■ don, and get somebody sent here by rail¬ 
way.’’ 

' “And that will take time, of course 1 ^^And 
the new Mrse may tura out to be a, drunk¬ 
ard, or a thief, or both,—when you have got 
hare^''’ said the outspoken Mrs. Norbury. 
“Dear, dear meJ cauH we do somethina: 


“Dear, dear meJ can’t we do something 
. better than that? lam ready,I am sure,] 
tojtake any trouble, or make any sacrifice; if 
I dm be of use to Mrs. Franklaud. Do yon 
kabw, Mr. Qrridge, 1 think it would be a good 

S ian if we . consulted, my housekeeper—Mrs, 
azcph. .She is an odd woman, with an odd 
name, you will say. But she has lived with 
. me in this house more than hve years, and 
she may know of somebody in our neighbour- 
hoodiwho might, suit you, though 1 don’t.” 
With those words, Mrs. Norbury rang the 
bcll„aud ordered the servant who answered 
it, tell Mrs. Jazeph that she was wanted 
up-stairS immediately. 

-After the lapse of a minute or so, a soft 
knock was' heard at the door, and the house¬ 
keeper entered the room. 

TAr, Qrridge looked at her, the moment she 
appeared, with an interest and cariosity fur 
which he was hardly able to account, lie 
judged her, at a rough guess, to bo a woman 
of i^ut fifty years of age. At the first glance, 
his medical eye detected that some of the 
balrlcate machinery of the nervous system 
had- gone wrong with Mrs. Jazeph. He 
ikoted the painful working of the muscles of 
her fig;e, and the hectic flush that fiew into 
her cheeks when she entered the room and 
found a visitor there. He observed a strangely 
scared look in her eyes, and remarked that it 
did not leave them when the rest of her face 
became,gradually composed. “ That woman 
had some dreadful night, some great grief, 
or epme wasting compl^t,” he thought to 
hime^lf.' *‘I wonder Which it is?” 

^ This is Mr. Qrridge, the medical gentle¬ 
man whp has lately settled at West Wiii- 
Rtou,” .said ,3ilrs., Norbury, addressing the 
hopekeepep, “Mb-is, in attendance on a 
■ lady, whe was obiiged.W stop, on her journey 
westwaid, at oar.flta 1 d( 0 & and who is now 
staving at the Tiger’s. Head. You have 
- heard something about if^ihave you not, Mra. 

. Jazeph?” ,. 

Mrsi Jazeph, stanc^ jpafc Ipldfi tHe door. 

, respectfully towt^s, the dp^r, and 

^Wejljtd .la the affirmative. , Although she 
the -two common words, ^,Ye^ 
;^^TO»Wj”ia a quiet, numterested way; Mr. 

atrh(^'''by pweetneas, a#i4 


’.tepdernpa of her Jf fie bad not; ton 
looki%.at her, be n^^ haye' fORicMied ;K,'to, 
be the .voice of a yoiihg j^' eyes 

remained fiaedbh her ^er she hl^,ep,(ihen,. 
though he felt that they ought .to ,j^vd, ton 
I looking towards her mistress. , “Hei, jhe most 
j unobseiyant of men hi .such thiii^^. fpup,d 
1 himself noticing her dra^ so that he' fieji^tra- 
I bared, long afterwards, tiie form of tbe tpo^ 

I less muslin cap, that primly covered her 
; smooth grey hair, and the quiejl^ .brpwn 
I colour of the silk dress that fitted so neatly 
and hung around her in such spare and dis- * 
cipliued folds. The little confusion which she 
evidently felt at finding herself the object of 
the doctor’s attention, did not betray her into 
the sliglitest awkwardness of gesture or 
manner. If there c.an be such a thing; phy¬ 
sically-speaking, as the grace of restraint, 
that was the grace which seemed to govern 
Mrs. Jazeph’s slightest movements; whidi led 
her feet smoothly over the carpet, as she ad¬ 
vanced when her mistress next spoke to her ; 
which governed the action of her wan right- 
hand as it rested lightly on a table by lier 
side, while she stopped to hear tho next ques¬ 
tion that was addressed to her. 

“ Well,” continued Mrs. Norbury, “this poor 
lady was just getting on comfortably, when 
the nurse, who was looking after her, fell ill 
this morning; and there she is now, in a 
strange place, with u fiist child, and no 
•propr attendance—^iio womapof age and expe¬ 
rience to help her as she ought to be helped. 
We want somebody fit to waft on a delicate 
woman who has seen nothing of the rougli 
side of humanity. Mr. .Qrridge can find no¬ 
body at a day’s notice, and I can tell him of 
nobody. Can you help us, Mrs. Jazeph ? 
Are there any women down in the village, or 
among Mr. Norbfiry’s tenants, who unders^nd 
nursing, and have some tact and tenderness 
to recommend them into the bargain ? ” 

Mrs. Jazeph reflected for a little while, and 
then said, very respectfully, but very brie% 
also, and still without any uppearbhco of ' 
interest in her ipanncr, that she knew of no 
one whom she could recoinmend. . , 

“ Don’t make too sure of that, tijl yoh hhye 
thought a little longer,” said Mrh Norhnny. 

“I have a particolar interest in serving 
this lady, for Mr, Qrridge told me just ;b^ore 
you came in, that she, is the daughter of ^p- 

tain Treverton, whose shipwyeok- 

The instant those words vrere spoken, Mrs. i 
Jazeph tnlned round with a start, and. looked ^ 
at ttm doctor... Apparently forgetting that her . 
righi hauid was on,the table, she nioved it'^o 
suddenly that it styuck agaiost a bran^e staffi- • 
ette of a dog placed on some, writing material 
The statuette fell to the gronnef, and Mrs- 
Jazeph .atoopd to pLek it up. with a.c'^ pf 
alarm which seemed strangely exagto^f^<i 
by cotaparison with the trifiiug nature of to 
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iii'lliiii litirt—it back Agibifii 1 Tldtl'u. the as she said those vroids), “ I had some prSc* 

' first time, hl^^aseph, that'l .efer h^ew ;^a ti(» in nursiog, and continued it at intervals 
do an awkward thine. Tdsyna^ '^kethat until the time of mj husband's death. T 
as a eom^^lhnent, I think, as I was on!;f presume to offer mwself, sir,” she went 

sa;^ngi this lady is the* daughter of Caplin on, turning towards the doctor, and becoming 
Treverton, whose dreadful shipwreck we all more earnest and self-possessed in her manner 
read about in the papers. 1 knew her fisther as she did so; "I only presume to offer 
in my early days, and on that accoqut I am myself, with miy mistress’s permission, as a 
doubly anj^ous to be of service to her now. substitute for a nurse until some better 
l>o think again. Is there ■ nobody within qualified person can be found.” 
rea<^ who can be trusted to nurse her 1” “ What do you say, Mr. Orridge 1” asked 

, The doctor, still watching' Mrs. Jazeph Mrs. Norbury. i 

with that semret medical interest of his in her It had been the doctor’s turn to start I 
case, had seen her turn so deadly pale when when he first heard Mrs. Jazeph propose 
she started and looked towards him, that he herself for the office of nurse. He hesitated 
would not have been surprised if she had before he answered Mrs. Norbqry’s question', 
fainted on the spot. He now observed that then said : 

she changed cdlbur again when her mistress “ I can have but one doubt about the pro- i 
left bff speaking. The hectic red tinged her prietyof thankfully accepting Mrs. Joseph’s ' 
cheeks once more with two bright spots. Her offer.” 

timid eyes wandered uneasily i^ut the room; Mrs. .Tazeph’s timid eyes looked anxiously 
' ‘ and her fingers, as she clasped her hands to- and perplexedly at him as he spoke. Mrs. 
gether, interlaced themselves mechanioally. Norbury, in her downright, abrupt way, 

“ That would b« an interesting case to treat,” asked immediately what the doubt was. 
thought the doctor, following every nervous “ I feel some uncertainty,” replied Mr. 
movement of the hquaekeeper’s hands with Orridge, “ as to whether Mrs. Jezeph-Hsfae 
watchful eyes. ’ will pardon me, as a medical man, for meitW 

“Do think again," repeated Mra. Norbury, tioning it—as to whether Mrs. Jazeph is 
“1 am so anxious to help this poor lady strong enough, apd has her nerves sufficiently 
through her difficulty, if I can.” under control to perform the duties whiim. 

“I am very sorry,” said Mrs. Jazeph, in she is so kindly ready to undertake.” 
faint, trembling tones, but still always with In mite of the politeness of the explana- 
the same sweetness in her voice, “ very tion, Mrs. Jazeph was evidently disconcerted 
sorry that I can think of no one who is fit; and distressed by it. A certain quiet, uncom- 

but- ” plaining sadness, which it was very touching 

i She stopped. No shy child on its first to see, overspread her face, as she turned 
i introduction to the society of strangers could aw.ay without another word, and walked 
j have looked more disconcerted than she slowly to the door. 

looked now. Her eyes were on the ground; “ Don’t go yet! ” cried Mrs, Norbury, 

her colour was deepening ; the fingers of her kindly, “ or, at least,. if you do go, come ' ! 
clasped handd were working together faster back again'in five minutes. I am quite 
and faster every moment. certain we shall have something more to say 

“ But what 1” asked Mrs. Norbury. to you then.” 

“ I was about to say, ma’am,” answered Mrs. Jazeph’s eyes expressed her thanks 
Mrs. Jazeph, speaking with the greatest in one grateful glance. They looked so much 
-difficulty and Uneasiness, and never raising brighter than usual while they rested on' |ier 
her eyes to her mistress’s face, “ that, rather mistress’s face, thatMrs.Norbury half doubted 
than this lady hhonld want for a nurse, I whether the teai-s were not just rising in 
would^oonsidering the interest, ma’am, them at that moment. Before she could look 
which you take in her—I would, if you again, Mrs. Jazeph had curtseyed to the 
thought you could spare me——” doctor, and had noiselessly left the room. 

‘*'what, nurse her yourself!” exclaimed “Now we are alone, Mr. Orridge,” saidi . 
Mra, Norbury. “Upon my word, although Mrs. Norbury, “ I may tell you, with all sub*, 
you have got to it in rather a roundabout mission to your medical judgment, that jma 
waj', yofi have come to the point at last, in a are a little exaggerating Mrs. Jazeph^' 
mtmfier which does infinite credit to your neiwous infirmities. She looks poorly enott^ 
kindness of heart and your readiness to make I own—hut, after five yeara’ experiefine' Of' 
ybui^lf useful. As to sparing ^ou^ of course her, I can tell you that she is sti-ouger. than . 

I am not so selfish, under the circumstances, she looks, and I honestly think you will he ^ 
as to think twice of the inconvenience of doing good service to Mrs. FranWiand 'ifi^yQn 
losihg my housekeeper. Bitt the question is, try our. volunteer nurse, at least, for Jf^or 
ai'C you competent as well as willing 1 Have two. She is the gentlest, tendeifest Ordature 
yoii ever had any practice in nursing?” I ever met with, and donMientiot^ to 4 fiiult 
“Yes, ma’am," answered Mrs. Jazeph, still in the performance of ahy; duty-that-she 
without raising I^r eyes from the ipoVmd. undertakes. Don’t he under.- imy 'deilGiaay 
f*Sjfef;tlyafli«tf my marriage” .(fbe ffii&h dis- about taking her hway. T gave a dinnei^. 

and her ffioe turned pale again partylast week, afid ahill'jDOt -give another .. 
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for flomriiDire to ( 3 om«. 1 jdirwt could Mre 
spared m.y housekeeper ia<H'e easily thkn I 
can spare hor DOW.” . , 

“ I am lure I may offm* Mrs. Frankland’e 
thasksi to you as wml a« my own,” said Mr. 
Onddge. “Alter whiU; you huTe said, it 
wmld be ungracious and ungrateful in . me 
not to follow your advice. But will you 
excuse me, if I ask one question ? Did you 
ever* hear that Mrs. Jazeph was subject to 
fito of any kind!” 

■'“Never." 

;■ “Not even to hysterical affections, now 
imdtheni" 

“ Never, since she has been in this 
boflie>" 

, * You surprise me, there is something in 

,, her look and manner-” 

“ye% yes; everybody remarks that, at 
first; but it simply means that she is in 
delicate health, and that she has not led a 
very haiq)y life (as I suspect) in her younger 
days. The lady from whom 1 had her (with 
an excellent character) told me that she had 
married unhappily when she was in a sadly 
poor unprotected state. She never says any-, 
‘ ^ngalmut her married troubles herself; but 
I believe her husband ill-used her. However, 
it does not seem to me that this is our business. 
1 can only tell you again thul she has been an 
excellent servant here for the last five years, 
and that, in your place, poorly as she may 
look; 1 should consider her as the best nurse 
that Mrs. Frankland could possibly wish for 
under the circumstances. There is no need 
for me to say any more. Take Mrs. Jazeph, 
or telegraph to Londmi for a stranger—the 
decision of course rests with you.” 

Mr. Orridge thought he detected a alight 
tone of irritability in Mrs. Norbury’s last 
sentence. He was a prudent man ; and 
he suppressed any doubts he might still 
feel in reference to Mrs. Jazeph’s physical 
ca|)acitiea for nursing rather than risk offend¬ 
ing, the most kuportant lady in the neigh¬ 
bourhood' the outset of his practice in West 
Wifiston as a medical man. 

“1 cannot hesitate a moment after what 
you hi^e been good enough to tell me," he 
isid. 'i‘ Bray bmieve that I gratefully accept 
yo!# IdudlMMs and your housekeeper’s offer.” 

, ‘Mwc ifthiiury rang the bell. It was an¬ 
swered,: on (he instaoi; by the housekeeper 
herself; • > ,. 

The doctor woud«red whether she had 
been iisteniug outside the door, and thought i 
it rathar strangei, if sh* had, that she should 
be so anxious to lemiU hiat doeaMou. 

“Mr. Orridgo aceepts your offer with 
thanks,” said ItGu. Nerbary,hieeS:<ming to Mrs. 

to advance ’in0 room- “1 have 
pl^uaded him that you are not' quite so 
a®d ill as you look." 

^ joyful surprise broke ome the 

It looked iuddeniryOuDger 
a»d -years, as ^e smiled aui ei*. 


sense of the tread!''tha|J 


wnsabout to berep^^hilicUr., Bor first 
tiiUe idso smce‘the dbotor lmd Veeu her, she 
ventured mi sqteoking befiorekhe Was spoken to. 

“ WhOn wui my .attendance be requiri^, 
sir 1 ” ihe asked, * 

“ As soon as possible," rejpUed Mr. Orridge. 
How quickly and brightly her dim eyes 
seemed to clear as she heard that answer! 
How much more hasty than her usual'mbve- 
ments was the movement with which she 
now turned round and looked appealingly at 
her mistress! , 

“Go whenever Mr. Orridge wants you,” 
said Mrs. Norbury. “ 1 know your acfcounts 
are always in order, and your keys always in 
their proper places. You never make confu¬ 
sion and you never leave confusion. Go, by ' 
all means, as soon as the doctor wants you.” 

“ 1 suppose you have some preparation^ to 
make 1 ’’said Mr. Orridge. 

“None, sir, that need delay me 'more than 
half-aO-hour,” answered Mrs. Jazeph. 

“ This evening will be early enough,” said 
the doctor, taking his hat, and bowing to 
Mrs. Norbury. “ Gome to the Tiger’s Head, 
and ask for me. 1 sliqll be there between 
seven and eight Many thanks again, Mrs. 
Norbnry.” 

i‘ My best wishes and compliments to your 
patient, doctor.” 

“ At the Tiger’s Head, between seven and 
eiglit this evening,” reiterated Mr. Orridge, 
as the housekeeper opened the door for. hiuii. 

“Between seven and eight, sh,” repeated 
the soft sweet voice, sounding younger than 
ever now that there was an Under-aote of 
pleasure running through its tones. 


I A PARISIAN POLITE LETIEE 
WEITEB. 

We visit our French neighbours, invade 
their bathing-towns, starve out their small 
incomes by raising the price of everyt^hg 
from vtlie egg* to the full-grown poulards 
We join their table d’h^tes, sleep in l^rir 
luxurious beds, louuge on Parisian boute- 
vards, eat ices at Tortini’s, and thii^ franc 
dinners at Philippe’s; doze at the Thi&fre 
Franfais, grumble at the passeporte-cd^, 
and return home with a stock of preseuts oot 
much more than twenty per eeut. dearm’tir&fi 
if bought in London or Manchester; with 
about as much idea of the real life of France, 
as we have of the scenery of Naples from a 
scene at the opera,' 

ThaMcs to the universal diffeufiito; 
English papers, fall of news and inforiiikition/> 
instead of ordinances and jfeuUietims, ww do 
know rather more abodf our othOr-side^the- 
cbannel a,Uiea, than the gentiemeD who de- 
seribe, “ the grog% oriokets, portos, courses of 
Derby, and exmbitimis hf box,” in a smalil 
octavo YOl, after a week in liritcester Sqt^, ' 
Without any previeOi* etiidy; ^ tankage 
Angjo-iaxon; dilwiSbeper tifatsh. 

the amituemeata prepared fbif 'the stranger,;* 
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and' tib« luxuries laid Sot l\ia in^vesti&eid^if 
■we wlsli to get at uriiat tlte ©emnaiw gprabdljr 
callit^e iiauer li|e of tlie mo4ejtBV(}at|]|* 

. Pebetxat^ to borrow m ai^ropmte 

S hraae, , .with a ■ lively curidsitjf to dive 
eepei' into the dcnnestic interior pf the 
Preuch pharaoter, we lately invested ithe aoxa 
of one f^np and a>haif (say^ roundly, one 
shilling English) in a Preuw Peady Letter 
Writer, a*i«imlel bo^ to one you may 
generally find in the drawer of your cook’s 
dresser, -with a dream book, a cookery book, 

' a lagged duster, and a miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of clothespegs, brass nails, corkscrews, 
Bpisaors, and waxcandle-euds. 

Our pui-chase, obtained at one of those 
bmnium gatherum cheap John shops, of dolls, 
toys, walkiug-Bticks, and perfumes, that so 
strangely fill (while the wmla are drying for 
better occupants),in Lowther Arcade style,the 
ground floor of a mile of the magnificence of 
l.he Eue de Eivoli, called The Secretary 
Universal, containing models of letters of 
compliment^ of felicitation, of condolence, of 
commerce, of credit, of recommendation, of 
declaration of love, of thanks, followed by 
instructions for jiroceediugs on marriage, 
birth, and burial, and models of petitions to 
the Emperor, pribces, and minister's.” 

It is printed on coarse paper, of a peculiar 
long shape only used for diaries in England, 
covered with a piece of the yellow wrapper 
peculiar to French books, and altogether so 
rough and rude in its externals thafWe doubt 
whether an English scullery-maid, in the 
must unbecoming of caps, would buy such an 
article, even if marked up only fourpeuoe. | 
And here we pause, and wander on one 
side off the rails, to ask some kind philo¬ 
sopher to expound the secret of the incon¬ 
sistencies of French and English taste. Why 
do they excel us in bonnets, caps, and arti¬ 
ficial flowers, in putting on a gown, or 
arranging a shoxi-front, or decking oat a 
tHumphm arch, or designing a bracelet 1 
and why do we beat them just as muclt in 
bookbinding, and coats, and trousers, iu lay¬ 
ing out a garden, building a carriage, and 
making all kinds of saddlery, and harness, 
and leather goods—-except boots ? 

Why is a French chiteau so frightful; a 
Freficb villa, a squai'e white box, witb a row 
of ^plar trees and leaden Cupids for its 
gardea l Why are new French streets in all 
towns, from Dieppe to Marseilles, so light 
and picturesque, while Eimlish btrects are 
monotonous repetitions of common-place, 
And' English mansions, villas, cottag» with 
groquds, jure .models of bsautuul aud 
pfctqresque airrangement. It is endent we 
Doth love beauty, but of different kinds. 

To : return to Our Universal Seei-etary. 
^0 first chapter is devoted to general iu- 
i^factlons, some of which will bebothlrBW and 
strange on thia sh^ the water. For instimce, 
it;aeeins thii^ihk France it is a rngn i^ respect 
^..to-phtthe date .at the of theletter to the 


Hw^t of the signature, and to commepee 
!!i^aienr near toe iniddie of toe page, in 
proportion to the rank of the person ad-, 
dto«Kid. Another mark of respect is to 
leave a large blank space after writing Mon¬ 
sieur or Madame in toe middle of the page 
four fiuger-breadtbs to royalty, which leaves 
one line on. toe bottom of the {lage. 

The next chapter is devoted to a class of 
letters that are unknown in this country— 
compliments to parents, relations, guardians, 
benefaotoi-8, to be sent on New Year’s Day. 
A terrible day for genteel bachelors, for it 
involves a heavy investment in sweetmeats 
aud bonbons for presentation to all friends. 
We do sometimes have pigs with soaped 
tails aud similar stupidities at village feasts, 
but the thousands of fire-balloons loaded with 
sweetmeats for the Parisians to scramble for 
at the Emperor’s coronation would scarcely 
have been gratefully received by our full- 
grown Londoners. The model letters are of 
the BWMtmeat character, and abominably 
hypocritical, inasmuch as they make no 
reference to their real meaning—a handsome 
present, a sword, a gun, a doll, or a box of 
comfits. Of their importance in Francp wa 
may judge from the fact tliat not leas-vlhito 
sixteen models are given, including twb in 
verse of the most pi’osy kind. Then fbllo.w 
eight complimentary letters for the birthdays, 
or rather saints’ days of relations and frieuda 
The first begins: 1 need not consult toe 

almanack io tell me that this is the day of your 
fSte; wlien the heart guides you, memory is 
always faithful, &c.;” aud so on, iu equally tine 
language. We can only say if our boy Jack 
were to write in that style, he would wait a 
long time for tliat set of cricket stumps and 
bails tliat wo conditionally promised him last 
half. Our cook Molly’s Letter-Writer is quite 
a blank compared to.these complimentai'y 
epistles. In the chapter of letters of congra¬ 
tulation, the third is supposed to be addressed 
to some one who has just obtained a place, 
and is so ingeniously, prepared that it will be 
equally suitable for a policeman, a professor, 
or a customs’ ofiicer or miuister of state. We 
learu from these toe dignity of foreim offiuisd 
employment,, as the writer concludes by 
“ hoping tliat ypur .friendship for me will not 
be impaired either by your elevated position, 
or by your occupation; if it should, what 
now causes my joy would .be toe source of my 
despair! ” 

Written , compliments seem as macb..l^. 
rule as French hat-off bows, for we .haya .^0 
models for use after dectious to .inuh^pM 
offices, gum:d national, learned sooleti^ 
with appropriate replies ! ^ 

A aeries of letters of oondolefiflo. oi^ fh0,,toas 
of a father pr mother, wife, and 

child are only remarkable^ in. English 

point of view, from the total omismon of tha 
slightest dire<^ or indirp<4» rpliipmm allusiou, 
toe nearest aWroaeh lieing an axiom that we 
are sore.M dying wh«^ once we are boi'u. 
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a very practicdl character; 

. for instant,it) 't^e leijter coiuwlii^ a widoxi^ 
after aa 7 i^> the defan'ct merited 

,«Sll, your .i^derpeSa,. for he had acquired the 
^ /iwho Im^w him,” the ^tor 

ad^ .^.here enumerate, tlie good qualities of 
the, deoeased, whatever they were-^ good 
, htttmand, jb;ftier,.&c.” 

Iheu foIiowB a letter to console one who 
has i(wt a goverumcnt .place, which, must, be 
Yet'y'useihv^s, at least, half the pehple who 
can rend and write in Franco are either seek¬ 
ing a place or eiyoylug aplace or discontented 
because they haye been turned out of a place. 

But, tlie most ainusiug chapter of ail, and 
. tho itme most novel and strange to our insular 
notions, is that devoted to love aliid marriage. 

. A letter written with feeling and skill, sfiys 
the editor, will sometimes exercise such 
power .over the vanity or the heart of a 
woman that it may overcome the coldness 
wliich would otherwise plunge a lover in the 
depths of defpair; and then ho goes on to 
. recommend lovers to study four letters which 
he gives, and to make use of them as a dic¬ 
tionary of love. He adds, every love-letter 
sihoula be on beautiful paper, neatly folded ; 
the elegance predisposes the lady to a favour¬ 
able answer. The four letters are pour 
liioiiitms Dangereuses, pour La Nouvelle 
H61oIee! Considering that the letters in the 
Nouvelle Bidlolse are addressed to a married 
. WGunan, the selection is, to say the least, a 
curious example of French taste. 

lu addition to these masterpieces of love- 
makipg eloquence, the editor gives a couple 
of original letters, each, of course, full of 
allusions to the charms and beauty of the 
lady, addressed; but the word cliarma is 
Bccoimpanied by tbe following acute and 
, mattei^f-fact note: “If the lady to whom 
. the letter is addressed should not be pretty, 
these Words may seem ironical, and had 
better be omitted; but there is always some 
talent or quality on which you can expatiate 
~4br instance, one sings delightfully, another 
.. dances gracefully," &c. This hint may be 
useful to Englislx lovers, whose sweethearts 
wopld,, ijiot appreciate the convulsions of. 
j^ss^u and 3t. Pierre. 

.^J^r.aapocimen of formal declarations of 
lom fipe ftiid what, we are quite sure, is not 
to foitpd in. any English Secreta^’s As¬ 
sistant or Letter-Writer — specimen billet- 
doux (an un'hra.nslate&ble tide), which is to be 
written pn.vetj small oxnamjcntal note-paper, 
as it is iat^d^,tQbe. giv^ under the rose to 
^ some one to whom the, writer has no oppor¬ 
tune of Bi>eakmg, The letter itself says: 

1 am not so happF as to be able to 
sp^ to you, if ^ot dia-| 

^e^ble, place a blue'rtband. ih.,i^oqr head-! 
; . Aud a note obi^ervp^ wa signal must! 

! b« . wied according to circuras^ceB—it ] 
K wOtd!*%.*h^liird to ask for a. blue signal l^m i 
tv#, who ala^ays wears blUe, aud he goes | 
^ ‘ communication, is«i 


[often yery would hot 

dare to ‘write mr- saijr if,. yi^U venftire to 

wear .p special flower or. 

y^d are also provided with mqdelapiletters 
I whth a declaration has remun^ mthnsWered, 
[of another when a '.fttyoarable answer bss 
been received, which hegint thus famously: 

“ Mademoiselle,r-l8. it not delusion j ITou 
love me! This charming word has been 
pronounced by a ^vishing mouth—-your 
Angers have traced it. 01 happiness inex¬ 
pressible 1 why can’t 1 run and throw myself 
at your knees, there to die of joy imd love," * 
&c. Then comes a letter to ask a rendezvous, 
after, we presume, the blue riband has been 
worn—a letter to ask for the lady’s pdrtiait, 
in order to cover it with kisses; fortnuately^ 
photographs are to be had for a franc a-j>iece. 

Then follows a letter of so astouuiling a 
character that we cannot venture to do more 
than aliude to it. There are not less than 
three letters from jealous and discontented 
lovers, followed by one of ii'ony and love after 
a qnai-rel, in which the ill-bred gentleman 
ends by regretting that the lady is not liko 
an orange with its bitter rind and sweet 
pulp—for which he heartily deserves to be 
kicked. But everyone who has noticed the 
i-cJatious between French lovers must have 
remarked that, while the deference shoWu to 
the fair for exceeds anything we practise in 
England, when they do quarrel the men in¬ 
dulge in a degree of plain speaking, to use a 
mild term, which would ensure any English¬ 
man a hearty tlirashing. Only imagine an 
English model letter in wliich a gentleman 
tclm a lady that she is capricious, aggravating, 
ill-tempered, and sulky, while a note suggests 
that any other faults may be iuserted. After 
the rude letter comes one Anally breaking oif 
their engagement, and then three for choice, 
praying for a reconciliation. . 

Bailors and soldiers being considered a 
genus apart from ordinary men, two special 
iove-letlers are destined for their service-; ' 
the sailor is short, sharp, and gi'iiF, but 
not technical. We have a. Aunt recollec¬ 
tion of a Jack Tai-’s letter, by oup of the 
naval novelists, most ingeniously garnlphcd 
with sea-terms. But the soldier’s letter Is 
more professional; he begins by sayin|^ "I 
do not know how to say a sentence which Is, 
nevertheless, plain enough—wlieu away from 
yon it is on tlie tip of,my tongue, but when I 
see you 1 forget the password. This sentence 
is sliort like tbe word of ComUmndT-d! am 
going to give it—^to say, ‘ I love you may 
you rally at the sound, and 1 alongside of^ 
you.[ Ohi if you only,giveJihe countei'sign, 
the baiTack will become to me like a slap-np 
hotel, and the guacd-Uouse as. jolly as the 
tap—even in the JtAa^-hple 1 shall snooze 
smmly dreaming of you. But perhaps you 
will say,’Whate the use of a soldier foir a 
sweethe^. how caA he keep, house oui oi 
his kpapimek 1’ JBut, mddembiselhs,! am not 
a soldier for life—my term .will soon be at an': 
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end, anji then I ahalf baPPy to enlint with 
yon fpr.life, expectidhtowd it Amheh niore 
agreekhie parthershi^thah’withBifbwnBeaa!** 
The. letters of the ladies arevet^h miire 
comio than those of the gehtleradP. IFor 
instance/we have a specimea 1tetter'%om 
a young lady^^in whicli she says “ neither yes 
nor noand in a note, Monsletir Paul Person, 
the editor, informs ns tliat a refnskl should 
be made verbally or by a third person, 
because a young lady uways compromises 
herself by taking notioe of a letter, which, 
^om its motive, is generally handed to her 
secretly. After this we are not surprised at 
,a letter in which the lady. declines, with 
exqeUent arguments, % rendezvous, and yet 
names the place where she may be met 
alone. And, to crown the series, we have 
one under the untranslateable title of lettre 
de coquetterie. And thei series, running 
thronghacrowd of varieties,isclosedbyaspeci- 
meu of a letter for a marriage de conveuance, 
and in which the gentleman, without any flue 
phrases, rests his claims on his fortune. 

. In another chapter we have instructions 
and specimen models of petitions to the Em* 
pcror,—From a father or mother to ask 
pardon for a son—from a wife asking pardon 
for a husband—a petition to the Emperor for 
pecuniary relief—a petition to the Emperor 
to be restored to a place—a'petition to ask, 
after long services, the legion of honour. 

We get a hint of the difficulties which a 
small manufacturer finds in growing into a 

f reat one, in models of petitions which must 
e addressed to the Minister of the Interior 
and the Prefect of the department; beside 
notices in all the parishes are indispensable 
before a fectory or a forge can be erected 
anywhere. We doubt whether our Ark¬ 
wrights, our Bramahs, our Whitworths, our 
Shutts, our CroBskills and Mintons, and a 
crawd of thriving English mimufactnrers, 
could ever have begun at the beginning, and 
raised small works to their present size, if 
they had to petition through the county 
magistrates and lord-Iienteuants, the Home 
Office and the attorney-general. In France 
we venture to hint that half the' Socialism 
arises from the monopolies and forms that 
stop up, in legal cql-de-sacs, all private en¬ 
terprise that is backed by nothing moire 
pdient than talent and a little saved money. 

The forms for marrying, burying, and regis¬ 
tering birth, occupy a considerable space. The 
rulesof niarriageseem expresslydevmed to find 
occupation for the Barnacle family. TVe know 
nbtiung like it in England, except the rules of 
. riis Emigration Commissioners, under wtiich 
a ban twenty-five years of age wiw delayed a 
mouth to obtain his certaficate of baptism. | 

_ A man .cannot marry in fc’rance before! 
eighteen, nor a wqman before fifteen. The 
eonsrat of parents is required at allagmi, up 
t6’Seventy even; and a man under twenty^ 
five apd a woman under twenty-one- can in 
nowisS be niarided without such eonsmit. 


After twenty-five and up to thirty for men, 
and from twenfy-one to twenty-five for.;' 
women, respectful summonses must be pven 
three times for three months; after thirty,' 
one snmkaonS is enough, but in any case they 
must be made by a notary. If the parents are 
not present at the marriage, iheir consent 
must be presented, also drawn up by a notary. 
The parties to bo married roust prince cer¬ 
tificates of their birth ; and if the parents of 
either are dead, certificates of their burial 

In a word, courtship and marriage in 
France is surrounded by so many forms, 
that it may bo doubted whether the original 
legislators did not consider it a sort of crime. 
And it may be also doubted whether the 
difficulties with which it is surrounded, have 
not had their expressive social consequences. 

It will be seen from the preceding sketch 
of Monsieur Paul Person’s Secretaire Uni- 
versel, that therre are manners and cUstdms 
of the French not discovered by ordinary 
travellers; indeed, it is highly probable, not 
yet discovered by themselves. 


MY GHOSTS, 

“ I no not believe in ghosts, because I hkt» 
never seen one,” said somebody to .a philo-' 
sopher, who replied, “And I do not believe 
in ghosts, because I have seen too many of, 
them,” As for myself, .1 believe in ghosts, 

1 believe in ghosts, because I am constantly 
seeing and continually making them. If you 
will not tell anybody, I may confide, my 
secret to you (a secret which, perchance, you 
may find one day worth more than all the 
nuggets of Australia), and tell you how I 
became a ghost-seer and a ghost-maker. 

I am a haunted man, descended from 
haunted mothers. Physiology may say what 
it pleases, but the nurses are the mothers of 
the boys, far more truly than the beware the 
fathers of the men. mien I was a heavy 
lump of an infant, I had once a nursing- 
moiher who climbed up with mo in her arms 
upon the scaffold of a house in course of con¬ 
struction. Of course, as I was a heavy lump, 
she set me down on the scaffold to rest 
herself after the fatigue I had oct^ioued her 
by my wdght. Very naturally, too, as he 
was interesting to her and 1 was nol^ she 
gave to the young stonemason who had asked 
her up, her undivided attention. Inevitably,.’ • 
also, oy the truly infantile law of gravita¬ 
tion towards mischief, I toppled over and ^ 
fell from the level of a first-floor down upon * 
granite stones. This, innocent young dluUsel 
was, I suspect, the mother of at leasfi itahf a 
score of broken bones in my body. ' 


over, I may geneali^icRlly trqce to ' 
the j^coliarities inseparable from q t^vbtts 
system, some of the cases of irhim fiave 
been fractured and several of/lfe cords 
crushed and torn. 'Hie whole is ex- 
fdalned satisfactorily by jtVe nurst^Uphorism, 
“ Brats are never 'out ofjpscldefi*^ 
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The mpther of toy birokeii bones ■sras the 
oanee of xuy fiasaing into the hand; of the 
mother of my ghost-haunted mind. I passed 
many moows of my in&ut h'fe in the 
largo garret of my father’s house which 
was called the nursery, with a nurse whose 
sleep I disturhed in the night by my per¬ 
formances in the character of the squalling 
brat. Having such an early turn for 
theatricals, 1 was an infant Bo^ius in the 

t art. The authorities, who knew much 
etter thw 1, decided tliat 1 screamed 
for notiting at all. Deter mined to secure 
her needful rest at all hazards, my ghostly 
mother frightened me into silence by con¬ 
juring up ghosts fioin the murkiest nooks 
of the night and the wildest glances of the 
moon. My ghostly mother kept her place a 
long time, because she managed me so cle¬ 
verly. Trying uiiconseiously, perhaps, to cui'e 
like by like, long before any fuss had been 
made about the principle, she told me fright¬ 
ful stoiies to cure frightful suilorings, and 
successfully soothed or silenced fits of agony 
by deliriums of fear. 

?he ghostly inheritance abides with me, 
and I know 1 am not the only possessoi of 
similar heritages. When naturalists enume¬ 
rate the vegetal and animal existences which 
follow man everywhere, they omit ghosts. 
Yet ghosts and sparrows follow men every¬ 
where. The older iiidivbluals and communi¬ 
ties grow, the more do they become haunted 
by their ghostly parasites—the coineis-baok, 
the beings seen, the spectres. Tliepro\erb 
says there is a skeleton in every house, and 
I tear there aia ghosts in every mind. 

Delusions, illusions, and hallucinations, are 
stages on the road to insanity, monomania, 
mania, lunacy, imbecility, and idiotoy. [ m.ay 
usefully indicate how far I was ilnven along 
this road by the artful energy and nightly 
labours of m> ghostly mother. Delusions 
are produced by the passions which enthral 
the fiumlties whose business it is to guule the 
mind to truth. My sensations and my judg¬ 
ment were perverted bji fear. Illusions are 
errors of the senses which the mind corrects. 
When we are first seated in a railway car¬ 
riage, and it begins to move on, the houses, 
bank^ fields, cattle, trees, seem to be fl>- 
iog away, by an illusion of the sense of 
sit^L An wusion is a perversion of the 
)>erceptivs faculties to the extent of deceiving 
one of the senses. When the perversion ex¬ 
tends to the brain, the mind, the perceptive 
facnlty, the pervenion is hallucination. 
When I was taught to see in the dark the 
forms of wild b^ts, of tigers, alligators, 
and serpents ready to devour me—of black 
men and child-stealeia ooming to take me— 
and ol apnal forms in, wMte dieets with 
corpse-like faces inviting me to the grave ; 
my ^es, my faculties, my brain and mind, 
srare trained to serve me fals^ and sup- 
ply "sa vlth hallumnation. The mother 
broke my bones was aucoaeded by a 


mother who frastUitsd, my mind. Under 
the sway pf ha)lti«nation, the suiFcrer may 
hear voices pursuiiig hhn, calling him, and 
threatening him, while he is as deaf as astnne. 
Under the sway of hallucination, the sufferer 
when he is melimeholy sees dreadful scenes, 
and when he is gay is enrapiuted with beau¬ 
tiful objects, and all the while is atone blind. 

Hallucination is like a waking dream. “ A 
dream,” Says Yoltaire, ** is a passing mad¬ 
ness.” Esquirol says, “The hallucinated 
dream awake.” M. Flourenssays, “The wisest 
man is mad iu a dream.” , 

Dreaming is not hallucination, and hallu¬ 
cination is not dreaming, but there are ob¬ 
vious resemblances between them. In dream¬ 
ing, the brain is neither quite awake nor 
quite asleep. The mind is a wizard chamber 
of dissolving views. In (lream.s, the pic¬ 
turing power of the mind is active, wliilst 
the attention, the judgment, and the will are 
dormant. In dreams, the pictures jiass ot 
themselves, the dissolving views roll on, the 
ira.ages of the imagination shine and niinglu 
uncorreeted by the sensations and uucun- 
trolled by the will. All the pictures appa¬ 
rently coin e and go incoheiently Tlieieco'- 
loctious of di earns are \ confused and chaotic, 
but the recollections are not the dreams. 
The incoherence is not real. Proof of this 
fact is to be found in the observation that 
there is a similar incoherence in the reiollee- 
i ions of the successive pictures of the waking 
mind, when the images of the chamber of 
imagery .are neither dominated by the will 
nor obsci ved with attention. There is always 
a relation to the order of occurrence of I he 
sensations m the order of the ideas. The 
incoherence of the dreams of the sound nuiid 
IS simply imperfect recolleetion, and the ab¬ 
sence or dormancy of attention and volition. 

Dreaming is not hallucination, although 
like it. By means of his dreams, the wise 
man may be helped to underetand hallucina¬ 
tion. Hallucination is dreaming awake. 
Ilallnciuation is the state in which the 
sensations and the volitions are impotent to 
coneot and contrel the pictures of the 
imaginatiou. Hallucination is the permanent 
impotence of the attention an^the wiU. The 
machinery of the panorama runs on of Itself, 
because the guiding hand has been struck 
with paralysis. 

My ghostly mother paralysed my will and 
my sight. My eyes saw the shadows of the 
night, an4 she, by the empire of her imagi¬ 
nation over mine, made me behold among 
them hideous and dangerous creatures. The 
sense of sight showed mo the moongleams, 
and she made them for me the white dead, 
who had risen, and who beckoned me away. 
She hallucinated me by the power of habit. 
The facility of doing a thing, acquired by doing 
it, repeatedly estamishes the empiio oi habit. 
Preparing the way during the day, by her 
conversation, for tne afqiarition of the night, 
she dmly perverted my reason, and nightly 
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,<liseaBedmyiinagiaatic^Q|it^X:^MbalHtTial }7 I waB,not right in the head. Almost idaBy, 
and completely enthralledWiiM^ri . •whenever be observed 'wildness in my eyes, 

You see^ I waa a bad 'c^^.' |;rcried^ sent ttie out to . the playground to play 

oommenoing life by obstinately' breitking the with tby. mwbles and iny bnttonSf, After a 
first nursery commandment, m ctying wh4iv time, a'odld"™**'®®*'®*! ^®y> * o'der than 
told to be good, I grew into a wibkiS child the, his nephew, joined me in my amnse- 
by disliking the exemplary and amiable, riie iments. When he had gained my confidence, 
watchful and devoted creatnres who scolded 1 intrusted him with my firm and fierce oon- 
and frightened me. 1 cannot deny having viction that the alphiabet was a hideous col- 
slapped the cheek of iny ghostly mother when lection of spectres invented to torment little 
sweetly told to kiss her before',company. It boys. My theory of human nature was a 
would be tedious to tell bow* I was flowed generalisation of my observations of my 
and phyaidked, ridiculed and rehnked, to ghostly mother. I had no hallueiaattons 


make me good. Many days of solitary im- respecting my marbles and buttons—-a &ct 
■prisonment in a cellar, and long vTaeks of which was deemed a conclusive proof of my 
solita^ confinement in a garretj aid not cure perversity. The kindly boy once drew an A 
the disorders Of my imagination. Finally, with a bit of stick upon the ground, and 
the household deharraasea itself of me by asked me defiantly if I could draw such a 
sending me to day-schools. clever figure. I tried and did. He told me 

But I was incurable.' At school I found it was an A. I asked him, what is the use 
the alpln-ibet invested with a chevaux-de-frise of it ? He seemed puzzled to say. Drawing 
of difficullies. The symbols were to me mystic, the letter A was an amusement which we 
enchanted, unconquerable, and horrible. When adopted when tired of buttons and bowls. 
I looked at them as they hung against the wall. My Mentor told me one day, as tlie most 
they seemed positively terrible. .They were recent discovery in his science, the use of the 
painted in different colours upon bits of paste- letter A ; it was uaelal in spelling cat—c-a-t. 
board about the size of considerable panes of Nothing daunted, I demanded the use of 
glass. They were all enchanted. As sure as spelling cat when we could say it, plump 
death, they were all full of devils. When I and fuu; he triumphantly told me we eoala!i 
locked at them, they danced zigzag ; their not read about cats in books without spelling 
angles went off like forks of li^itning, their the word. This gentle boy, whose name I 
bows grew like rambows,andtheir colours shot never knew, had a mother who used to stop 
like the northern lights. How was I to catch me in the street and speak kindly to me. She 
a letter when every one of them could gleam was shabbily dressed, and, ever since, I have 
away like a shooting star, a celestial cricket ? felt a grateml gush whenever 1 have chanced 
How was I to learn them when they whirled to meet a similarly •looking and seedily- 
round in pools of fire mist, with fairies, kel- attired gentlewoman. Whether it wasin com- 
pies, tigers, dragons, whales, and ghosts 1 pli.ance with advice, or because I could play 
My schoolmasters having quickly found out without costinganythingaquarter,! was taken 
the great doctrine of the nursery, that I was away from school and told to play near home, 
a bad boy, treated me as an enemy to be sub- 1 played near home for several years. As 
dued at all hazards. I was their enemy. I I grew stronger, the words near home became 
was an obstacle to their success, a slur upon elastic, and my range of playground gra.dually 
their repute, an offence to their vanity, extended over a couple of parishes, two miles 
Leather blisters applied on the hands amj of sand shore, and as many of rocky coast, 
bn the legs, anywhere, everywhere, were in- I wandered ^ong the banks of a canal, of 
effectual *, and, doubtless to their great asto- several streams, and two rivers. I exploi'ed 
iiishment and benevolent Jisappointmont, my woods and climbed hills. As long as 1 con- 
ears were pulled and my heaii was knocked tinned weakly, I found boys generally very 
about, without ihe dispersion of my ghostly willing to fight me. I preferred solitude to 
phantasmagoria. The bewitched symbols only their society. I was not afiaid M.plants, and 
scowled the more wildly,—flashing, flitting, I became geographically acquamted with 
dazzling grinning, thrsatening,like the spint every kind of vegetal productioB, from the, 
world of,my own midnight couch, w ith the red seaweeds of low water among the rocks, 
best will 1 could obediently bestow, I never to the plants which grow upon the roofs 6f 
caught more than occasional glimpses M the ancient churches. 1 knew where to find 
O, and transient catches of tm apex (ff the several kinds of stones. AU animals, fright- 
A,<or of the angles of the Z. ened me, except birds. 'When 1 first saw a^,^ 

At last a kchoolmaster studied me. He was frog learn 1 shrieked deliriously. The. trillih ' 
a yottng clergyman who ^ad picked up a few is, 1 had not a partirie of physical omxrago. 

K orngibainotions during his studies. When Gradually, however, as my health timreiuMiA 
Idressed a question to my class, he fixed 1 conquered every frigh^ and attacked . sM 
his eyes on me. I remember well,, sad hope X animals, up to dogs and bullsL 1 lelfrued 
shall for ever, how he called me up to Ms desk courage from stinging ihaects and, talking 
afid ^ke gently to me. Observing my utter crabs. When I appro^hed-wprk'Ml^ they 
coMusioUjhe asked my schoolfellows questions usually asked me surlily why‘T at 

ab^t^e, and eliritea a general opinion thiit school and I anawemd, ^efe'.iii i^ething 












novsmqit^-womy^,' 




«mg^'in Miicli practical BotenpBltoaralyii^’ts^ Ufo.Ki'ith Htely bcqm. 

:; ,iraa.i»tight^ab7i&eiiv}i»oee bnupc^ait w«[itj:|Ql thfl own &cuUieB, at a&y 

, fields with'l ipnclx Ijbit^ -.bfi^aityiof other 

fisSemen ;."fi£tlks, s#lto’'»evear Cidi ■firK^.jteafibldsind were 
i. watatf scarba at ntirbe. '*‘ A 8tMnjJ»mii>ded 

Tenipsii^ wb«e I ^btened to the yarns of woman bnee said; “Well, I do nbt think 
iii^bni awd 80 l<&w I admired eveiybody th«e is anything would drive me mad.’* 
;;;iB|dyrerythlpg. Aslgave BtwU conym studious man answered, “Madwn, you 

iproofii of scmnd jud^ent, my frionds do-; i&ight as well say there ts no wbight which , 
J riiared,'generonsly and unanimously, I had could break your back/* I am of opinion, 
head enough to learn anything. , after all 1 can observe in this world, that 

' Wh^a^ut ten years of age, I was sent to I there are no likelier snbieetb of insanity 
school o^ more; attwelve,Iwasduzofacla88 than the like of her. As rfind myself be- 
of of fourteen; and at twenty, I gained coming a grey mariner upon the sea of life,* 
Bothenf the highest honours of an unirei-sity. >I perceive a carious generalisation forcing 
' ...My boUege Ufa did not, however, pass i itself more and more apon my attention. 

/ away without a memorable return of. my j Youth and age, birth and death, appear- 
I hsiluduations. On my first appearance at j auces and resmt<^ are more completely con- 
/|ua examination made annually with an-{traries than is generally thought. 1 have seen 


examination made annuauy witU an- traries than is generally thought, i have seen 
r^tique solemnity, my vanity prompted me_to 1 my very strong-tnind^ acquaintance become 

i mad; the remai'kably healthy fol" 


make a aecdless display of Latinity. For {mad; the rcroat'kably healthy folks who were 
months preriouriy, I worked eighteen hours a! never ailing are dead ; noi a few of the very 
'■day J during the preceding fortnight I studied \ devout, have turned out rogues and jades. 


dsy and night. When 1 was called up for public Stammering and ghosts are both curable 

examination by three i^ofessors in their robes, diseases. When 1 began this paper, of course, 
and was seated in an immense old chair in the affatns was purely benevolent, and not in 
■'‘presence of a large audience of my fellow- the least gossippy, which inspired me to tell 


■.^udents, I felt my nerves giving way. Tlie everybody, how such evils may be incurred 
|igl|i,y of my ghostly mother asserted itCelf and confirmed, mitigated, and cured. There is 
;,<mce more. As I had the passage of Virgil an alchemy which can transmute many of our 
on which I happened to be examined, by misfortunes into benefits. Stammering is the 
heart, 1 went on, at first mechanically and insubordination of the pronunciation to the 
fiuently, until the letters began their old volition, and is cured by all exercises which 
eapers—forking, bul^g, shooting, fiashing, regulate the pronunciation by the volition, 
swerving the page, dminishiug the type, ex- Scanning and reciting verses in the dead 
paoding the book—with clouding, fiying', languages implies habitual regulation of the 
, mocking, menacing things between me and it voice by the will, and cured me of the disease 
—and 1 made a dead stop. The examining of stammering. 

professor gave me the word I had lost. There I have quite cured myself of the ghost pest 
was a long pause. At last the professor by making ghosts. The study of the inu^mor- 
said“ I am surprisedand I replied; “ Si- tion convinced me that the omy way to lay the 
.'si-siir,! can neitner see nor hear.” No one ghosts I inherited, was by Mtting up a small 
laughed at me, if I may believe what I was ghost footoryof my own. Combating ghosts by 
eften assured. However, I have never read gjiosts, the natural has gradually been replaced 


rrad Horace and Virgil for the pleasure they The manufactnre of my ghosts is easy and 
•gave me; bn t ever since 1 left college 1 have simple. Whereveir I reside I find out the 
:neve]r conri:rued a pt^e of a Latin classio; ancient residences of remarkable person .the 
Jiiy readers can judge whether in this respect memory of whom is fitted to mereaai^;the 
X^am .mtKSh like other folks, or am peculiarly love of truth and justice. Porteaits de- 
weak and'vrin fellow. Moreover, my ju- soriptions enable me to recall frerni the; dark 
v^le dise^ a( stammering, came back in of the past, the dead of distfint days, 
my trouble: '» disesse symptomatic of torn Whenever I visit the towns in which they 
or overetimulated, nerves. The affectionate have Hved, I call upon my ghosts more assi- 
narseiw theoty of imF stammering WHS, that 1 duously than upon my friends. . I see them 
wastiafcng time to •thiak what fib I would telL as they lived. Knowing from their writing 
Tbasks tbmy nriimrile mipdrieuces, lhave their thoughts, I freely discuss with them t-keir 
, always had' a f^fotiad Sj^ie of the fragility opiniona. Laugh at me tis you may, itis to the 
^jdf the human mind. This eohvietion is> one devieeofvoluntarilycreatingmchgood ghosts, 
;^of tlie most .sidattay ereedw Stam- . that lowemy emancipatioii from the .hideous 

tremfeUng, and h^loifihated, I ooiild. phsmtoma which ei^ved my childhood 

— - — • 

¥^^[^slating JrticUaff^ HovsxBOliiD Woma i* rMervad Jnf the 4»i0m*r 


■ -T--; ^ r., ■. 

W«IBBfto» tiini Kdls^siifad. rriMsdlsr iwi'Vw.' 
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Tqr third of January is the feast of Saints 
G6n6ridre, the patroness of Paris. On this 
day commences a festival of nine days’ dura¬ 
tion, called in Latin a Noveno, and in French 
a Neuvaine. The chief scene of the festival is 
the quaint and little fantastical, and old 
church of Saint Etienne da Mont. This 
ancient church is an architectural curiosity. 
I could fancy an architect building the front 
of It as a sort of memorandum in miniaturo 
of all the different styles and fashions of 
ancient and mediscval architecture. I could 
fancy an architect exhibiting a model of it os 
a proof and specimen of his abihly to gratify 
ever^ form and fantasy of architectural 
caprice. I am sure a promssor might deliver 
a course of lectures upon architecture with¬ 
out any other illustrations than a daguerreo¬ 
type of the front of the church of Saint 
Etienne du Mont. Yon may observe, sticking 
up from the loof towards the left of the 
queerest old church front, the oueerest little 
square tower you can imagine. This contains 
a clock-dial, surmounted by a common lead- 
covered belfry. 

The tomb of Sainto .GdnSvidve is in this 
little chnrch of Saint Etienne du Mont. The 
shrine of the saint is ve^ much gilded, and 
the tomb and chapel.look very ancient. 
There are many large and small pictures upon 
the wails, and the tomb is covered with a 
blaze of little tapers. FHgxims crowd firom 
all the parishes and fh>m all the environs 
of Paris, to this shrine, &om morning to 
evening, every day, kneeling in prayer, count¬ 
ing their beads, and lighting little tapers. 
Baring the nine days, the pillars and interior 
of the church are riiowily hung with blue mad 
white draperies. • 

Ever since the coup-d’6tat enabled Presi¬ 
dent Bonaparte to restore the Pantheon to the 
cleiwas the church of Sainte Gdnfividve, the 
chief feetayal of Pam has been celebrated with 
Continttally increasing pomp and eplendour. 
7%e little church of Saint Etienne is at the 
oornw of the grand church of Sainte 
Qdn£vidv& and the end of a broad paved 
street or Place which separates the unufTh 
flott the Library of Sainte 6^6vidve. This 


magnificent temple is the only church in 
Paris'comparable to Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
in London. Both the small old, and the large 
new church, are used in the ceremonies of the 
annual Parisian festival. 

On Saturday, the third of January e^h- 
teeu hundred and fifty-seven, the Archbishop 
of Pans ptesidod over the opening oete- 
monials of the Neuvaine. Vespers bad been 
clianted, and the sermon of the Abbd Bacar- 
ridre was over. The procession of the ladies 
of Sainte Gdndvidve was walking round tlie 
church. The canons in long white cloaks 
with blue satin facings precraed the Ar^ 
bishop, the moat conspicuous form la |b» 
procession, with his golden miti-e gloMSiw 
m the light upon his head, and with biatM 
gilded crozier in his hand, while a priest upon 
each side of him supported his heavy pouti- 
fical robes. He scattered his benediotious 
before him. Hie procession was accomplish¬ 
ing the second turn round the church; the 
Aichbiahop having approached the bottom 
of the nave, was in the act of blessing the 
children, when a young man in a Jrock-ooat 
sprung up, his eyes darting finry, and, with a 
long poignard-knife in Ids vwht hand. Alady 
seized the knife with her len hand, but let go 
on feeling it cut. The young man lifted uji 
the cape of the Archbishop, and instanta¬ 
neously plunged the knife deep into his 
heart, crying nloud,—“ Down with the Obd- 
desses! ” 

“ Unhappy man! ” ejaculated the pre¬ 
late, letting fidl his crozier, and fklling back¬ 
wards, while bis black eyes started as if out 
of their sockets. He was dead in a moment. 
The Abbd Surat caught the body in bis arms, 
and it was carried into the sacristy, where it 
received a hasty absolution. At the instant 
of the blow a loud shriek from an unknown 
voice shook the dome of the church. > 

Meanwhile stupor seized the crowded 
nation; who were chiefly women. 

Oura of Saint Etienne du Monk imagiailUAtliiat 


the Archbishop had fainted u-om fMli^ 
from a blow, endeavoured to calm ffltB- 
stemation. The devotions pmsndbd Alt n 
few minutes until a person 000^ <Mlc 
of the sacristy said, “ MonirigneA# 

Terror seized the oongregntipn, A |niest 
wtb seen to take up end tq iiUA the hoijf 
sacrament. > ft" 
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de Tille armted the asBaadit well t!»e 7 lWi» up tobewithoul 

1^ the egot He did not make U»« ihali£;Dl^.*’ * T 

latent 'itwmtot to esoebe, ead delivered . ^ 

^hie ^Ktt^ki^^veaition. . When ^ was «W»». 


tirhii veapon. When he was oflrewipi inlRPSt., 

takeh 6# ^ th# ohnroh, and the moh knew Wsadt t«ken to the {iel% oiioe «f the 
whuit he had done, some of them proposed (\naHer, ia»e a«»esJ«, in xwljr to the ques- 
to hpke him took to the blood-stained tione of the anthoritiee> eaid that hie name 
imot, and tear him to pieeea Eoharper, wae Verger, that he was bom at Neuilly, 
the verb they nse, means literally, to tear that he was a priest of the diocese of Mean*, 

e. a ■ _ _ ±. ... l£_i. VkAAin ■w a ^wfc^vo J k>I ^ 


hito pl^s aa''nig8 we tom into Mn't. that he had toen enspoaded for preaching 

!^e newspapers of the Sabbath morning against the dogma of the ImmaenUte Con- 
. flpread the nWs all over Pane, of the assassi- ceplion, tliat hf had not any personal ill-will 
nation of the Aielibiahop. I happened on tliis to Archbishop Sibonr, and that be stabbed 
partionlar Sunday to have offered to take an the prelate in the church to protest omce 
acqujtlBtance over the principal chnrphes of more, publicly^ solemnly, md finally, against 
the 6toiioh metropolis T shall never forget an impious idoUtiy, crying, “A has les 
their moumftil aspect, llie music was silent Dresses." He had given but ouo stab, kuow- 
in their orchestras, and the lights were few ing well he had pierced the heart When 
and dim upon theii altars. Nothing but low the magistrate pointed to him the enornuty 
ntasiW were performed, and the clergy of bis ciime, he shed tears, and said, “ Vea, it 
chanted the psalms of penitence. The audi- in frightful.” The magistrates recognised in 
ence were, however, unasuallr numerous, him a man of superior intelligence and in- 
and when the preachers mounted the pulpits atinction. He is good-looking, with a fine 
the floeks seemed to cower together under forehead, fine eyes, and an expressive coun- 
them, as if seeking refuge from the gloom and tenance, Kemartobly calm and tranquil in 
terror pf a thunder-storm. The church of hia manner, his self-possession never forsook 
Saint Etienne du Mont was shut, and black him; only he exclaimed several times, “No 
^ lidkith was hanging before the principal porch goddesses! no goddesses!” While they 

X.I-- j.__ - Jl_ wasAwtA vtAAflisiew \kia /lawsABihSrm /smtai* f/v laim laza 


laded for 


a^d the two sine-doors. 


were reading his deposition over to him, he 


the black hangings before the porch criticised the report, and obliged the leportor 

yras a large wh5e placard, upon which to correct some pJiraaes, and use his own 

wiltteti the following legeud: exact and clear expressiona On entering 

his cell in the prison, he asked for something 
Mmsaignem the Aiebjaehop of Fan^ having saying he had not eaten any tiling 

^<k b> s «iminal hand,m the Chuieh ot Saint nioruing. The last thing he asked lor 
StJenw do was an Evangile, or Pour Qcstiele, observing, 

s, - 1.•“i ■»«> -f i; ‘w. mghc “■ 


Ed. df Doniaa, Cuid. 


Loms-Jean Verger was bom upon the 
twentieth of August, eighteen handled and 
twenty-six, at Nettilly-sur-Seine. At his 


Ap I mingled in the crowd who were twenty-six, at Nettilly-sur-Seine. At his 
rcadhng the placard, 1 could not avoid hearing first school he was remarkable for bis stu- 


their discussions upon the event. 


diouB and pious disposition. When at the 


dressed citizen (boui gems), about thirty years age of twelve he made his first oomrauniou 


, “We are then in the middle ages! ” 


de Boebefort, called the Sister Milanie, the 


A borgesB about sixty, with a keen mask superior of the daughters of Saint Vincent 
of Ircmy serving bto as a oountenanoe, and de Paul. Sister Miuinie took upon herself 
whom 1 suspected of being a Voltairian, the expenses of his education for the priest- 


exclaimed saroasticslly: hood, and he was received in the little semi- 

,^d it was by an eeolesiastie! ” naiy of Saint Nicholas de Cliaardonnei in the 

A lady advanced in life, and diasatisfied Hue Saint Viotot, which vms thpn directed 
with tlm oonrse taken by the current of by tbe Abbfi Dupimloum the jMOseat Bishop 


airecied 


MniUaenb, ohfeoted: 

« But several times sui 


of Orleans. The high claeimMd attaidmente 


a But several times suspended.” of this bishop obtained him tocontly the rare 

To this ohjaetion, the Voltairiaii venoined, honour of admission into the Academy of 

■xs . -«■ . a. * • _„ X •_.__TV . W -XA___.t _ ___-IS--.____J 


wtth a dl. 

•‘JShha 


It sneer of triumph; 
the^wftoo tod antecedents.” 


Letters; and, as I remomtor, he disooursed 
sloqnentiy, on the daUght be had detived 

* 'i 4 Aija. - _wr«. jie 


As tto old Udy-lMid down her discomfited from the study oftia tmtees Of Vitgil. 


head, a young firurkitowa th a blue hlonaesaid, 
ha plainly as a iMmdoDio gria could apsak 
ihe vUlanons jKMiatenatAa it lighted 
nth Pidesto are ll«o Ohrselves.” Subse- 
ijwwtly I heard a burgese say to a phystoian, 


rieste are llho ohrselves.” Subse- BnaSaistVietofcl 
eaid a burgess say to a phystoian, itatOentiily. Hi 
> priestB kill each other ir-What the sohooL otoalni 


i, In eighteen! Jmadred and forty-two, when 
k he ww sixteen years oi^sge, Verges went 
d the seminal^ of Saint Nicholas in the 


tea seminary oonoeidod with 
[e ms there dux or leader of 


>t the ^ests kill each other :r-What the school, otoalnipgtho first prize for good 
it to Its i Me stabbed him to show bow oonduot, and the fim prizo for religioua ib- 












I'HK MSETJjBStoft 01* THE ABOHBISBOP OP PABIS. vit/imtut s, ilMi^ 


■traction. ] 
ob0<>are(l b; 


nis bnlpf; ttrowiM was, howarer, 
ly » littia wood. Siatcr Hibnie 


oT» 0 <mrea by » iittuta clood, Buwr JUiinme th« attitude of a beggar, witU a pacier twon 

e yetilm aiity fralioa to buy books of tboo* bia breaat beating &i« iawtrintio^ "Hava 
jy and piety, but soon altarwarde bb pity upon me $ I mn a iaiq;>«n<ied priest, a&d 


ibtaM protectress was tiioeksd at learning 
that, among the books he had bought, were 
copies ot ^eine and MoUdre. Some pwsons 
deemed this fault a theft, and it was described 
as such in the journals, when he had hroaght 
down upon himself the pubUc indignat ion. On 
leating school, a priest received him mto his 
hohse as his secretary; and he entered into 
holy orders, becoming successively a demon 
and a priMt. Ue was soon afterwards sent to 
serve the parish of Guerchsville. 

The police found among his papers a tbkk 
copybook entitled, “Notesaur I’Abbd Verger.” 
In these notes he complains of his first pa¬ 
rishioners refusing to pay him his dues, 
saying, “ These fellows would willingly have 
paid me with oudgellings.” From Guerche- 
villebe passed to Jouai’re,aDd tiience rapidly 
to Dailly,-Canois. Le Dioit says he was 
oHiged to decamp by a furtive removal from 
this curacy to escape the soizuit of his goods 
on the loss of a lawsuit with a waggoner “ In 
cousti^uence of this aSbir, and after useless 
efforts to obtain adnussion among tlic clergy 
of ratis, tired of straggling, he went to Lou¬ 
don, and was received into the numlier of the 
French clergy, assisting Bishop Wiseman in 
the work of the Cathohe prupi^^anda.” 

Hetviruing from England, ho was kindly 
received by the Abb6 Legr.md, the cutd at 
Neuilly, who had become the curd of Bamt 
Germain TAuxerrois. The English propa-* 
gaiida being the grand affair of the ^man 
CAthollo Church, Buonsieur I’Abbd V erger rose 
to the dignity of cross-bearer in the chapel 
of the Tuilenea His position inspired him 
wiUi ambitious dreams. The handsome young 
pticst who loads the processions beating aloft 
the cross, might indeed reasonably hope, in 
■due isburse of time, to close the processions as 
SNi aged bishop, carrying tlie crozier. 

Bubservience, the feelers and feet needful 
for all ambitious locomotion, was, however 
•*-as the purchase of Bacine and Molidre 
early iudmated—-wanting in this young 
priesk He wrote, printed and tried to 
publish, pamphlets, which were seized and 
condemned, aga^t the caUbacy of the 
clergy. The cure of Saint Germain V Auxer- 
rob Mm of calumniating his brelM 

lOa. Verger lost bis place. He fell into 
debt; aad, lu a letter to a tradesman from 
whom he bad received some bedding on 
efodit, he wrote, "The difilsnlties ereatod for 
*me by the car6 of Saint Germain rAuxerrois 
having left mb without resources, the ex>> 
peuaes of lej^ proceedings urould bU upon 
my creditor; nevetihelese, il you will t^e 
my mattress, eomn—I shall not oppoee you.” 
He wearied l^e Archbishop and tiergy with ao- 
Uoltations for emMoyment; butwithout ejfoot. 
And one day ha appewrod upon the stops (d 
we splendid ohuvmi of the mdeudiid-«xwhieh 


is alwsjim frequented by EimlUh l^ton 
the Uttitude of a beggar, wuh a paper , 
his breast beating this iatotije^on: "Hav» ‘ 

r ' y upon me i I sm a ituqiemied priest, an! 

am dying of hunger.*' An English lady 
who relieved him, a ne|ighboUir of mine, wM 
struck with his am^raose. T%ie eommiaaary 
o^hee, before whom he vras brought for the 
o^noe, perceived in Mm a superior kind of 
man. 

Archbishop Slbonr disembarrassed himself 
of the Abb6 Vei^ by giving him a recom¬ 
mendation to the Bishop of Meaux, l^e 
beggar from the steps of the Madelaine was 
appointed cur4 of the parish of Seris; bufvi 
he could not be kept out of trouble. One of 
his parishioneis, named IAiot, was convicted 
of poisoning his wife ; and Verger published 
a pamphlet m which he attacked the wit¬ 
nesses, the jurymen, and the judges. It is 
but just to lecordtbe declaration of Le Hrolt, 
the legal journal, tiiai nothing has been dis¬ 
covered, prior to the murder, which tlirows 
a stain upon his morals, verger held the 
most exalted ideas of theocracy and elerbal 
power, mamtaining the right of the clergy 
to exemption from the judgments of tfaa g|cu 
and criminal tribunals. 

The Abbs Verger had lost his position of 
cross-heaior for denouncing the celilstoy of the 
clergy; he now forfeited hw country patishbr 
attacking in his pulpit the newly promul¬ 
gated dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
Archbishop Sibour had himself opposed it 
until it was voted; when he submitted to it. 
Verger was dismissed by the Bishop of 
Meaux on the twenty-first of last De¬ 
cember. He arrived in Paris on Christmas 
Eve. Ten days of his time iu the metropolis 
remains to be accounted for. It has been 
said ho spent them iu reading in the public 
libraries. He bought the knife in the Bue 
Daumlune on the evening of the second 
of January. Dark rumours, however, are 
blown in whispers all over Paris, which fill 
with fearful occupations and extiuordinary 
associates the ten days which Verger 
spent m the French capital from the 
Eve of Christmas to the Feast of Sainte 
G^udviSve. When all mee ddscussion in a 
country is suppressed, what is lost to 
reason and truth is given to passion and 
imagination. The oapital of Eapoleon the 
Tliird is a whispering chamber of wild con¬ 
jectures. Is the assassin mad 1 ^ Was he 
driven by hunger 1 Is he alone in it I Who 
has put him up to it ? Who are Ms lueto- 
dates 1 Is he an agent of the jTesOito I 
Who gains by it! Was not the nltoa- 
montane party futious against the Areh- 
bishop! Is not greid power mnm to the 
Emperor by it! Will the Abw Bohaparte 
be the new Archbishop! Wee not the 
Archbishop named % Cnyatopie u Obstmfie 
to the visit of the to hestosr the crown! 

Wdl the Pope eotoe jtoV! Stare the 
iJmvera party geissi cwtody by wh sup- 













'r ""'WlbiBrkwppIl^ ja';(»i:’p«jrtf, nothing iaj 
'■'WielRbl^'Vf^^ 'iimm- nMty bo said in 
!' Loaia-Jean Verger is ain 

(^^iHiin of ^0 of Garl Ladmg Sand 

. Chai;lotto Coway. !Co obtain bis oppor- 
titrifty, be had not to snrmoont the obstacles 
'stood In jUie Vay of the assassins of 
', Kpraebbn and Marat. His cool sagacity does 
^ li^nal 4hO cold premeditation which was 
dispUy^'^ a young girl. The thing which 
showed iuost presence of mind—^the pushing 
aside of &e cape—could scarcely hare re- 
'^q^ired the suggestion of third p^iea. Verger, 

' Jtlrelre days after his dismissal from his 
namh, and while able to buy an expensive 
jraife, could scarcely have been suffering from 
actum want. No doubt a paper is said to 
’ have been found upon him in which he said, 
“ they do not allow a priest to die of want.” 
No doubt he had known want; and hunger 
and the fear of hunger are conditions siugu- 
hu'ly favourable ^to mental over-excitement— 
the state which the French call exaltation. 

. Many elements of* homicidal exaltation 
^l^ented in this hot brain. Disappointed 
aijfabition, .mori)id vanity, and pagan re- 
might,'ina man of education, assume 
' ^m' dMguiee of theological fanaticism, and 
i^e ihrir demon aspects from the half 
conscious criminal himself, in the robes and 
renown of an angel of light. He watched for 
|tis opportunily ^m the morning until the 
evening. Bnined and envious, the disap¬ 
pointed priest looking at the successfol priest, 
might unrse with cm joy the thought that 
he could still lay low the man of the mitre 
and crozier. iFanatically, excited against the 
goddesi^ and indignant at the min brought 
'. ^p<m him by his advocacy of reforms, the eu- 
.^usi^^ might say, in his perverted heart, *' 1 
shall inake them talk of me ; I have been en- 
Blav{Bd,and I shall be frree. I have been silenced 
in uiy pulpM^ but I shall, with one blow, shiver, 
the wholn Abric of idolatry.” 

; I ' OHAtTEE THE THIBD. 

.. bCarie-Domini^ue’Auguste ^bour was born 
'ifeS^t'pnQl-TrQVOhlteaux, in the diocese 
.^,'yalffin^ jthe fourth of April, seven- 
'tsen\bnn&fl^',t^^ ninety-two. Me was or- 
dainpdv'n'lN^^ lb eighteen hundred and 
iSIb^. several years he fulBUed the 
jfhnic^OTW of Ssint Sulpice; and 

wtw A of Ntmes. When 

he was y^us of hge, he was con- 

,S«a^iied wmop ^ ^hteen hun¬ 

dred 'inia frwty.,;..3Bpflli^^ a writer, 
orator, and W re- 

\:jpjit^on‘' frw> Jibet«H|ii^'' 


S ^t^on frw> hbers®!^ .1^ >it to 

H'; ,c]^ioe^ the^^topill^ of 

ptriis- ' 

.iBishop SSJbotflf' 
.nid'j^ed ^ tilflSia-'j 


' tilie sssasainsu^snb'' 

by^hsiMeatbatl^iAi^^ahb^ 

|'sbiiit:% a workmah bpon' tlm '‘tpsi|W-fdp|n'' 
bt June, eitateen Kundred sdd forty-el^ j 
and Archbishidp ^ibOur was MubbM' 
priest upon the third Of Janhapy^ey^terii . 
hundred and fifty-sevenand both died bn 
full pontificals—the one upon a barriosde, 
speaking words of peace in a furions in¬ 
surrection ; the other |n a church, while 
giving his benediction to childreh. '^ere Is 
an old man-servant in the . arcbiepiscopal 
palace, whose arms have held the corpses of ^ 
both his murdered masters. ' >' 

1 may mention a few traits of Aichbl|h6p 
Sibour come under my observation, which 
seemed to me worthy of note. During the 
Bepublic there were many associations of i 
workmen of different kinds, who clubbed | 
together their capital, and conducted their j 
dffkirs by votes, dispensing altogether with 
masters, and sharing mutually their profits. 

Of course these associations were*very pow- ] 
erful during the conflicts of the revolution.. 
As far as 1 could judge, the associations 
usually consisted of a more sober and Int^i- , 
gent kind of workmen than the generality of 
Parisian workfolks. They were very different 
indeed from the National workshops. M. i 
L6on Faucher, the Minister of the Interior, 
and Archbishop Sibour, were the most no¬ 
table of the personages who delivSred speechea 
to them. Natural as a reaction against tyran¬ 
nies of Parisian employers, and interesting as 
social experiments, the associations were, 
however, formed by persons ignorant of the 

E rinciples of political economy. The Aroh- 
ishop addressing an audience of joiners, ebony 
workers, and carpet weavers, in November, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, said; 

“Christ had redeemed the people frrom 
slavery, moiw recently a revoluUop had 
emancipated the Serfs; and the work you 
are accomplishing is the redemption of the 
hirelings.” The loUowing is the peroration 
of a speech of the Archbishop in a workilhop 
of chair-makers: 

“ In other shops I have seen many woifc” 
men and one mast«>v-here there ace ninety 
mastei-s.” . , 

Archbishop Sibonr was sometimpt^'ckUed > 
the Bed Archbishop. On the motpiw , of 
the second of December, eighteen, 
and fifty-one, rumour added wie naw djf 
libeial Archbishop to the list of the' lewb- 
lican memliers and generals arrested hi - 
beda This explained i^e silence of the b^? 
fries on an occasion* trhen the republicans 
exacted them to sojhnd the tocsin. 

1 saw him in the tlhetop de Mars, blefining 
the imperial iSags*; u^n tE4 tenth off 
eightosn hundiwd ^nd fifty-two, on the ’ 
Sion whirii wAi the Feast ^of ' 

Ihe hnmehsh S(imme ’i|pi^ from the .£#iA 
.hCilitaire to the ohtn^ wled the .Champ .,de , 
h&rs, ''?«emM , bhej'/^'Wt' hsiyest field'. 
t«^<|i<^y, tihose. tmrifi (^stomes wAre 
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by two Hides or edgiats of greon foli«ge. The 
p^r^>o«sslou of the Archbi^op aad eight 
of his olergy dress^ 3 a 'tKrhite mitde | 
A eFeot when their long lines were 

seellL winding their waj among the niilitaiy. 
They slowly ascended the steps of a lofty 
chapel to officiate at an altar, the lighted 
tapws of which Were seen feebly glimmering 
in the brilliant sunlight. The ensigns or 
standardtbearers walked in procession from 
the tribune of the President to the chapel of 
the Archbishop. When ^eyhad ascended, 
tihe gilded eagles and tricolor banners were 
conspicuous above the heads of the clergy. 
Over every sanctified flag the Arohbisliop 
ottered a remarkaUo Latin prayer: 

Accipite vexillata coeleati benedictiono nnctificata, 
einlqtio iiUQUcii populi Clinsiiani tciiibilia, et (let vobis 
Lojuinus gmtuim, ut, ad ipsios nomen et bonorcni, cum 
illo hottium cunoot potenter ponetiatis incolumea et 
•ecnii. 

Bereive these standaids sanctified by the blessing of 
Heaven. May thoy be the teiroi ot the enemies ot the 
Christiau people, aud may God, m honoui of lus name 
and his gloiy, give you grace to pier(«, safe and sound, 
into the midst of the battalions ot the enemy. 

After pronouncing the prayer, the Arch¬ 
bishop gave the kiss of peace to each ensign, 
saying Pax tibi, Peace to thee! and the ensign, 
alter kissing tho pontifical ring, rose from his 
knees and walked to his place in the ranks, 
where the flag was welcomed with loud cheer¬ 
ing. When the Host was elevated every mauiu 
tlie wholearmy of sixty thousand soldiers knelt 
on one knee. Huriug tho defile tho meadow 
oi the god of war was covered with waving 
crops ot human life, offering themselves suc¬ 
cessively to tho service of the deity. Succes¬ 
sively, long fields of gleaming steel, of blazing 
brass, and of tricolor-decked lances, galloped 

{ last u^n hoi'seback. Long fields of men in 
ight blu^ in dark green with white breasts, 
with belted breasta, with red breasts, ran 
swiftly past, offering themselves to the god ; 
last of all, galloped, the terrible masses of 
artillerymen with their offerings of cannon. 
The god of battles, we know now, accepted 
'the eacrifioes offer^ to his altar. 1 shall 
Aot venture to gness at present how many of 
the animated torms 1 then saw upon the 
Meadow of Mars ai’o to-day mere bones rot¬ 
ting in oriental earth. Death had his first- 
fruits even there and then. I saw a chan¬ 
delier fall, aud I witnessed a commotion among 
the priests. Subsequently I was informed 
by the newspapers that the chandelier had 
killed one of the clergy of Paris. 

In the spring of eighteen hundred and 
%fty-tbree, the Archbishop interdicted the 
Abbfi XiacordAiro for preaching a sermon 
■ which was generally construed to be an attack 
on the Emperor- The eloquent Dominican 
praised several virtues, such as truthfulness 
and integrity, and everybody sent hU phrases, 
aUnsions, and quotations away &om them¬ 
selves to the address of the Tnileries. 'Aha 
I Archbishop himself heard .the discourse ih * 


the church of Saint Eoch, He found the 
preacher had been guilty of simplicity and 
imprudenoe in using awkward quotatiimSi 
and, as he could never permit the pulpit to 
be turned into a tribune, he intei-dicted the 
first of French pulpit orators from preocldng 
for ever after, within ten miles of the capital. 

Archbishop Sibour fought bravely a sore 
fight against the XJnivers newspaper. This 
singular journal preaches in the lost half of 
the nineteenth century what Louis Uie Four¬ 
teenth practised in the last half of the seven¬ 
teenth oeutury, i.t says that human reason 
IS good for nought j that heresy is worse than 
enme; that Luther was worse tliau the 
woist uf criminals; and that it is glorious to 
destroy the enemies of the Vicar of Christ. 
Id. Moutalemberl says some of its writers 
have denied to him the right of private indi¬ 
viduals to use the word justice. The journal 
is little read, and liberal Boman Catholics 
say, “ Bather than be Papists like die Uuivers 
we would become l*rotestants.” 

Archbishop Sibour forbade the reading of 
the Cnivers in his iliocesc. But the editor 
appealed to Borne. The Parisians, who take 
bingularly little interest in eoclesiaSdM 
squabbles, felt considerable cuiiosity to kwtv 
wliether the Pope would decide in favour of 
the editor or of the Archbishop. The Holy 
Father decided in favour of the editor. ThU 
Latin secietary of the Pope published an 
eulogium upon tlie Univers newspaper. The 
man with the crazier had to knuckle under 
to tho man with the pen, and the Archbishop 
was compelled to annul his prohibition. 

A'ho blow dealt by tho papal hand to tlie 
authority of the Archbishop was subse¬ 
quently mollified a little by an allocution of 
the oracle at Borne good enough to admit 
human reason to be good for something. 
The Pope said, Mth aud reason are boUi 
gifts ot Cod; and human reason is compe¬ 
tent to discover the existimee of God, tjie 
immoiiality of the soul ami human liberty. 
This document produced generally in intel¬ 
ligent circles a comment to this effect. Why, 
it human reason can discover such grand 
truths, it surely con judge the authority of 
the church and the allocutions of the Pope t 

The Parisians with one voice proclaim the 
generosity of Archbishop Sibour to the poor.. 
Tho Uiiivera seemed to insinuate tliat the 
Abb6 Verger had been an exception, by 
putting into his mouth erroneously the words, 
“Alley do not allow a priest to die of 
want.” But, I have not heard two opiuioiiB 
in Paris respecting tho amiability and chSiiity 
of the prelate. The salary of the wA^hb^hop 
of Pans is sixteen hundred pounds h*yeav, 
with a pakce and carriage. It vrmild appear 
from his vrfll that he had very I|t^« to leave 
to his family. He loft to his niecsif, thousand 
francs a-year, or an annuity of fotty pounds. 
His bequests for ipasses and to the poor do 
not umount together to five haudred pounds, 
lhave heard migiyvaioiBvrhiohdenottlpied the 
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prioitbood generally hatred and acoro, plaee of xyorahlp* Idle eQtioeity, ind!fre|-eut 
become »o1k 4nd reverential when epeaking of levity, and grow ill'breeding, made the db#* 
him ae a goad mina. tiona of the worahippers iinpoaeible. 1 «llr 

Thwe VM indeed eomethfng better than eeveral acafflw, and on two ocoasiona I 
eurlotity obsemble in the vast crowds -who theory—^“Onsebat!"—^“tbey are fightingi** 
went to see the exhibition of his dead body. Yet surely there has rarely been an aiialt 
Thit ceremony of the middle ages was got more fitted to make the light serious, and 
up in riie meoiesral way. The silent crowds the serious grave. Surely it is sad to wit- 
vent two and two through tiiree stjuaro and ness a m61auge of Christianity and crime- 
lofty rooms which were hung with black, assassination and benediction—a good man 
The coat of arms of the deceased with tlie j ljud low by a fanatic—the chief of a church 
motto "Major autem horum est chaiitas,” murdered by a priest of the altar—ibe 
was dupkyed in each of the rooms. In the poignard in the hands that had carried the 
fouTth room lay the body upon a four-post cross. Surely all this is mournful and ha- 
bed of state, the posts and tup of which miliating for the moral nride uf the nine- 
looked silvery. Altai’s, upon which candles teenth century. Louis-Jean Verger may 
burned, wero Jilaccd upon each side of the have cai'ried the cross, but he never oonld 
room, and each altar was served by six priests, have truly seen it; and after all, this monster 
The corpse wore his full poutilicai rolics ; of perversion is nmau fashioned in all respects 
npid lieing much raised up I could see dis- as we are. Silence and not musics sack- 
tiQctly that the large lilack ^es were wide cloth and not gilt oostumea, solitary medita- 
bpen, and wore the look of surprise and tion and nut military pomps, seem most be- 
' horror, charaeteiistic of sudden* death by coining when the moss has i^eu so deseerftted. 
paralysis of the heart. The lower jaw, always On the Monday, the church of Saint 


' large, had swelled enoraroasly. A priest was | Etienne du Mont was reconciled by an ex- 
constwtly occupied in approaching to the * piatory sacrifice. A procession of clergy led 
bo^, the newspapers say with objects handeil by a cross-bearer, and closed by a bishop, 
to him by the crowd, cunsisting chiefly of marahed slowly up to the porches and doors 
medals sad rosaries, hat sometimes swords of the church, which were hung with black, 
and caps. I There was no admission. The Holy Sacra- 

Tbe interment on Saturday, the tenth of meat, which had boon turned away Irom the 
January, was a strange and picturesque fuue-, scene of crime, would not enter into the 
real show. At eight o’clock all the bells in desecrated church. The procession made the 
t|w belfries began ringing. No doubt the tour round the chuzoh, presenting the cross 
mr^t of the military, cml and ecclesiastical at each door; and when the Holy Sacrament 
costumes succeeding each other in the pro- returned to the principal door, a woikiuan 
cession along the q^uays, was very sliiking. mounted upon a ladder, and let down the 
and well heightened by the fnnerm marches black clotli, and the whole procession entered 
played by the bands. My iwmt of view was there-consecrated edifice. The aJtais were 
a seat in the centic aisle of the cathedral of immediately decorated with their oinaments. 
Ndtte Dame. The wide and lofty porches Evtrjr moiinng and every evening, the clergy 
were open, and 1 could see the numerous of iSaint Ktionue du Mont are to be seen at 
tiuu|8 in the sunlight of the Place outside.' jnesent kneeling around the spot where the 
Par away, at the other end of the vast church martyr was immolated, cliaatiug the Miserere 
and long aisle, hung with black, ermine, and and the Parce, Domine. 
silver, could be discernedthrough the religions When the black cloth fell, a workman at 

gloom, the lofty altar and offidutiug bishops my side, said: 

in their silver mitres. Tlie violet-co vmed “Now Kainte Gfiufividve can perform her 


silver, could be discernedthrough the religions When the black cloth fell, a workman at 
gloom, the lofty altar and offidutiug bishops my side, said: 

in their silver mitres. Tlie violet-co veied “Now Kainte Gfiufividve can perform her 
coffin with the gold mitre, the missal, the miracles.” 

ring^ and the croinor were borne between two “ Miracles ! ” I exclaimed, “ What mi- 

lines of infantry, slowly along the aisle to racks 1” 

the oaiafslque. The music was performed “Don’t you know?” 

in fame bonrdon, an imitation of bells. But' “No. 1 am a foreigner and a Protestant,” 

the spectacle was more military than ecclesi- “Well; all the sick who lie in sheets, ev 

astkal s the sacred hymns, the organ peals, wear rings, or use haudkerehiefs which have 


in ianx bourdon, an imitation oi bells. But “JNo. i am a foreigner and a Protestant, 

the spectacle was more military than ecclesi- “Well; all the sick who lie in sheets, ev 

astkal s the sacred hymns, the organ peals, wear rings, or use haudkerehiefs which have 
and all the musical etfectr^ being destroyed touched tfle box containing the bones of 
by the woids rf oomuiaud, the sci earns of Sainte Gfinfividve, are cured oi their maladies 
bugles, the roll of drums, and the salvoes of in nine days, 
artillery. At three o’clock, the Chapter “Indeed!” 
sung ilie vespers of the dead, and soon “ Yes. Paith does everything.” 

« erwards the body was lowered into the The medal struck in commemoration of 
Ult of the Archbishops of Paris. the occasion is a very rude specimen of nu- 


suug ilie vespers of the dead, and soon “ Yes. Paith does everything.” 

« erwards the body was lowered into the The medal struck in commemoration of 
Ult of the Archbishops of Paris. the occasion is a very rude specimen of nu- 

The moral effects were as much dwlroyed misioatic art. On one side, is a figure of an 
wEmipastoal. 1 saw many pensive faces, archbishop with the words “M. Bom. Auguste 
apl' some women ilt tears. But the Bibour, Archevfi^ue de Paris ; ” and on the 
ley^ Ijlllllllpvity of the audience formed the other side is the inscription, “Prappfi mortel- 
moit fillet eilt Croud 1 have ever seen in a lenient le 3 Janvier, 1357, dons rfiglise de 
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A JOUENEY DUE NOBTH. 

i ‘soGtrinr coHTistrm 

lyr woald be easy to multiply inatauces illus- 
tmtire of the taking propensities of the Rus- 
lian ^lice, among whom, in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow—as well as in ether ^Termuent 
towns of the ofUpire—there is really not one | 
■, pin to choose. Bogneyism is synonpnous with! 
poliee management throughout all the Russiaa. 
I rfaiU eonfine myself to one or two salient 
traits of character to be found in those ter¬ 
rifies of well-doers who ought to terrify evil¬ 
doers, but who ato the worthy successors, and: 
have in Muscovy continued the glorious tra- j 
ditioaw of that most illustrious of all takers 
—Jonathan Wild the Great. 

The Sire de Brautome generally commences 
his chivalrous tittle-tattle with the exordium: 
Une grande dame, forte houeste, que j’ay 
bien cognu (a great lady, and a mighty 
honest, one, whom I know extremely well); 
and I find myself as constantly giv¬ 
ing an anecdote on the authority of 
some Bussiau acquaintance far nobler than 
honest. In this present instance, however, 
my Informant was a French hairdre^er and 
perfumer, who had settled at Moscow, with 
tile stern and inflexible determination to stay 
there five years, acquire a fortune of fifty thou¬ 
sand francs, and then quitting that beastly 
hole (by which abusive epithet he qualified 
the holy empire of Russia), to return to Arcis- 
sur-Auiie; which much white-washed French 
town was his native place, and there to 
planter ses choux,—or cabbages,—defeat the 
cur6 of St. Symphorien at his favourite game 
of tric-trac; become, in course of time, mayor 
of some adjacent village, and eventually, per¬ 
haps, re-assume his ancestral title of Monsieur 
de la Bandoline (now lying perdu, like the 
. Spanish Hidalgo’s rapier, under the modest 
nom de circonstance Hyacinthe coiiTcar et 
peraquiet de Paris), and become sub-prefect 
of his department. 

Afrieodof M. Hyacinthe’s—-say M. Mdlasse 
—^likewise a sprightly Gaul, kept a magazine 
for thesale of thosearticles called by the Ameri- 
■ -cans notions, in the TverakaXa Oulitza, or great 
streetof Tver, in Moscow. But ha*e X niust 
' ditfcto with a word or two on shops: it is 
onfy in old world cities, where the ciVilisa- 
. tiba is old—very old—that you find actual 
^ shbpB-Htjfeeial e^taUishmente for the sale of 
5 ■ spepial ariMss. As in the rude and remote 
h cQuiiftify villa^, you have Jerry Nutt’s Every- 
•; tbi% 'Shop, where you , can procure ahnost' 
evefy'. articdfe—from a birch- broom to a 
Byrefb^ from s sl^uk of b.vrley-sugar to a 
! ; jU^jrV ehoiuisette; .so^^ newly - setiSed. or 


• civilised lends you Imve not 


bootcS'WiSi beeswax, Iwad omrmting with can¬ 
dle Oitr American coungs nave repudiated 
the Eydrything elemeut, and have Sb^s that 
can vie with, u they do uotsorpaew the coun¬ 
ter-jumping palaces of Regent Street, iLondon, 
and the Rue de la Paix, Paris. Yet they still 
retain the name of a Store, for an establish¬ 
ment, say a shawl-shop, more magnificent 
than Swan and coruscating with 

glass and Riding, and mural miutings, eod 
variegated marbles; and the ^ssian^ for 
all the bigness of their cities, have not 
yet, as a rule, progressed beyond stores— 
in their streets. In Idie bazaars there are, 
certainly, special standings for special artb 
cles; but, these are more properly stalls 
than shops. In the two ^eat Shops of 
St. Peterebur^—the Angliski M^aziii, In 
the little Miliionne, and the Euski-Mi^amn, 
on the Nevskol—the incongruous nature 
of the articles sold is astonishing, and, in 
the smaller shops, there is a distracting eon- 
fusion in the classification of the articles 
purchased. The hair-dressers sell almbf|| 
eveiything. You have to go to the grocers 
for picture-frames. Tbe tobacconists seU 
tea; the glove-makers sell porta-monualCj^' . 
'I’he best cigars to be had in Petersburg atp 
purchased at an apotheka or druggist’s shop, ^ 
in the Little Morskala (the druggists sell 
camera-obscuras, too). You may buy French 
painted fans at the confectioner’s, and tliere 
is scarcely a fashionable modiste who does 
not sell flesh and blood. ^ Altogether, our 
respected friend Mother Hubbard Wnul4 
have enormous trouble in Russia in Attempt¬ 
ing to purvey for that insatiable dog bf hers, 
who (Like a minister’s mother-in-lawV Was 
always wanting something. She would have 
had to go to the bishop’s to buy him ale, or 
to the Winter Palace to buy him a bone. 

M. Mdlasse sold groceries and a little mil¬ 
linery, and a considera’ole quantity of coloured, 
prints and some Bordeaux, and much Cham¬ 
pagne. But, M. Mdlasse happened, though doing 
a good business, to have a temper of his own. 
Why should M. Mdlasse’s temper interfere 
with the success of M. Mdlasse’s business 1 
So fiu*, that the black dog which occasionally 
sat on the worthy burgess’s shoulder, coukl 
not abide that other and Blacker Do^ 
Boffuey, the PoKce of Moscow, and luufkc®,.. 
at him continually. Ces Chiens, these dqgiiq, ,'; 
the impu4ent Mdlaase called the guardl^l^ 
of public order. One afternoon two; ; 

m4m in grey oedled on M. Mdiasse 
Russ toieraUy, which in a 1 ^ 

something marvellous), snd 
cordially, produced from a remsptalWy dirty 
envelope of sacking two Ajjae ,’Stigafr-loav)^ 
—the apex of one of >th«L^ cdnai4<ksbiy 
damaged. Tkese^ thejf told" him, had; been 
found iu the open street, wptsuto hi^j|h«>nse 
on the previous mght; «4‘iddU% the '. 
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produoA of « robbery committed on his 
premises; and were now brought to him, 
not to be iXestoVed, but to be identified, in 
order tbM Justice mi^t inform itself, and 
perquisitioiie be made respecting the theft. 
Kow, the sellelr or notions happened to be 
entirely out of sugar in loaves, had broken 
up his last a ^ fortnight before, was rapidly 
eihausting his stock of lump sugar, and was 
anxiously expecting a fiesh consignment. 
Se therefore energetically protested that the 
robbery could not have taken place in his 
house } beeanse, imprimis bo had securely 
fiutened doors and windows, and kept a fierce 
watchdog; secondly, because bo had no sugar- 
loaves to bo robbed of. The men in grey 
smiled grimly, and showed the astonished 
grocer his own private trade-mark on both 
the loaves. Ife could not even surmise them 
to be forged ; they were evidently his. The 
men in grey therefore proceeded to commence 
their perquisitions, which they effected by 
ransacking the bouse and shop from garret to 
basement—spoiling every article of mer- 
cliandise they could conveniently spoil — 
avowedly for the purpose of seeking traces 
of the burglarious eutmnee of the "thieves 
Ultimately they left a man in possession, to 
watch, in case the robbers renewed their 
nefarious attempt. This assistant Jloguey 
tamed out to be a grey-coaled skeleton in 
every closet in the house. He smoked tlic 
vilest Mahorka; he drank vodki like a 
vampire; his taking snufl' was as the 
sound of a trumpet; he demanded victuals 
like a mating lion; be devoured them like 
a ghonle ; lie awoke the family in the 
deim of night w’ith false alarms of fire 
and thieves; he drove M. Mtilasse to frenzy, 
Hadame M. to passionate indignation ; Made¬ 
moiselle M. to tears and hysterics; the 
younger M’s. nearly into fits of terror ; and 
be stayed a fortnight. The thieves 
didn’t come, and ho didn’t go. In the mean¬ 
time the wretched grocer lived the life of 
a hunted cur. The police pul the sngai'- 
loaves (metaphorically) into a tin kettle, and 
attaching them to his dorsal vertebrse, hunted 
him perpetually, 'fhe same process of sum- 
montog, resummoning, interrogating, and 
orpBS-interrogating, which I have already 
described in my own (supjiosititious) case, was 
gone through with bim. The police found 
out that he was in the habit of going daily 
on ’change (for the good man speculated a 
little in v olga Steamboat and Bnss-Amencau 
Ironwork shares). Of course he had to attend 
the police office daily, for a week eiactiy at 
’ebaiige time, and was mleased by his tor¬ 
mentors exactly as the Exchange gates closed. 
The police captured two poor devils of 
moujiks, who, setting aside the fact dliat they 
had been previously convicted of robbery, 
were as honest men as the Governor of Mos- 
OOWj and had no more to do with the robbery 
fWhieb had never been committed) than I 
&ad. These unfortunate rogues they kept 


chained for some time, and living on bread 
and water in an infamous den at the Police 
Sidge, averring that there was the strongest 
presumption of their guilt. They suddenly 
discovered that they were as free from blame as 
the driven snow; setting them at liberty, they 
sent in a peremptory demand to M. Mtinsse 
for a corpulent sum of roubles, to defi%y 
the expenses of their board and lodging 
during theii imprisonment, and to compensate 
them for the injury they had Buffered. He 
at first refused to pay, but ultimately 
disbursed the sum demanded, in despair/ 
He was beginning to entertain the notion 
of a plunge, for good and all, into the 
Moskva river, when he received a oom- 
munieation from the mayor of police, in¬ 
forming him in the most polite terms that 
it had been considered expedient to refer his 
case, which was considered to bo a very 
intricate one, to the Ouprava Blagotsohinia, 
or Bureau de Bon Ordre, presided over by the 
Grand Master of Police in St. Petersburg, 
and begging him to take the necessary steps 
to present a petition to the Govomor-Goneral 
of Moscow, in order that bo might procure a 
piissport, and proceed to head police quarters 
at St. Petersburg, thei-e to be interrogated 
concenimg the most remarkable robbery that 
liad for a long time baffled the sagacity of 
justice:—^the more remarkable, 1 may myself 
remark, for its never having taken place. 
M61aase, the unhappy, rushed on the wmgs 
of the wind, and the polished runners of a 
sledge (it was in winter) to tlie jiolicc-office. 
He thrust five roubles into the first grey¬ 
coat’s hand be met, aud promiseil him ten, if 
he would procure him immediate speech with 
the Mayor of Police. Ushei-ed into the 
presence of that functionary he conjured him, 
without halting for breath, to tell him how 
much, in the name of Heaven, he would take 
to release him from tliis intolerable persecu¬ 
tion. Tlie polizei-mayor laughed, poked him 
in tlie ribs, and offered him to snuif. 

“ I am glad to see you returning to better 
sentiments, my dear M. M^Iasse,” he said 
quite cordially. “ What is the good of fighting 
against ns! Why omit doing what must be 
done i You are in liussia, yon must be con*- 
tent to have things managed it la itusse. 
When you live with wolves yon must needs 
howl, M. M61a8se.” 

“How much 1 ” the victim palpitated, 
“’fhere, tliere, brat (brother),’’ continued 
the warm-^iearted police-mayor. “ You shall 
be absolved easily. 1 think if yon were to 

S ’ace a hundretl and fifty silver roubles in that 
otting-book, I should know how to relieve 
many destitute families. We see so mpoh 
misery, my dear friend,’’ he adided with a sigh. 

M. M61asse set his teeth very closely to¬ 
gether j drew the hundred and fifty silver 
roubles in jiaper-money from his pocket-book, 
shut his eyes that he might not see his sub¬ 
stance departing &om him, and crammed tlie 
money into the blctting-book. 
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fAnd I tell you Uie oat }Mag asked, sad leave their marks bobiad 

nH^or reffluoed, jauntily flaltomg ti» blot- thorn,, .“When New .Year’s Day arrivesj** 
ting)>book leaves, and twicUog (quite oooi- my yotfhg friend would^y, “ and the pigs 
dentally, of eonrse^, the greasy little packet comewiththeirsalutation|,fsendthemoutthe 
of wealth into hu ravenoos palm, “you money, but, as to entering my house—^never!” 
shall not say that the Bussian police never Horror, hatred, and contempt for Boguey 
return any of the goods they have recovered; ar-e, 1 believe, the only dehnite and sincere 
for, this “Very afternoon, I, will send down feelings of which Nous Autres are capable, 
two of my men, and rotr shalIi bavb tour I wish that I could leave M. Hyacinthe, the 
suoAU-tOAVEs BACK AOAiK.” prfumer, without telling you about some- 

• With a suppressed shriek, the emancipated- body 1 met there one Sunday (I u£fed fre- 
loaf captive entreated the mayor never to quently to dine with that genial barber) 
let him hear or see more of that accursed somebody whose face and voice, and gestures, 
Bweetstuff. The ma^r was a placable, man, and miserable story, came with me adown 
and open to suasion. He promised to allow the the Gulf of Finland, and through the Baltic 
sugar-question to drop for ever ; and, dignify- Sea; came with me throu^ the Little 
ing the unraubled grocer with the atfection- Belt and up Flensburg Fjord ; came with me 
ate cognomen of Batiouschka—little father throught the timber-town of Bendsburg, and 
—bade him an airy good morning, and retired by the iron way to Hamburg, and so to 
into his sanctum sanctorum: there, doubt- Brussels in Brabant, and at last to where 
less to lock op ills honestly-earned roubles in I now write this. You shall bear, 
his cassette, and, perhaps, to laugh somewhat There is, perchance, no family eiible so 
in that official meeve of his, at the rare difficult of access as a French one. A man 
sport of swindling a Fransoiitz. The moral may live twenty years in Fi-auce, without 
of the story is, that Mdlasse did not quit once enjoying even the spectre of a chance 
Moscow at once, and in disgust. He stopped, of being admitted into a. French interior, 
for he also was possessed of that fixed idea Yon, boastful Paris men who pay your first- 
common to most foreign traders in Russia, of class fare at London Bridge at half-past 
acquiring a given number of thousand silver eight p.m., and are in Paris by half-past nine 
roubles, and retiring, in the end to an Arcis- the next mommg — who live in Paris for 
sur-Aube of Jus own, where he could enjoy months, and fancy you know Paris life 
his otium cum dictate, and abuse the laud thoroughly—to what extent are you cognisant 
where he had made his money. He stopped ; of the real ways and means, of the real 
and there was great joy among the police- manners and customs, oi the inscrutable, 
population of Moscow the holy, that there Lntetia. You walk about the Boulevards or 
was nolnostranez, or stranger, in Moscow who the Palais Royal; you stay at Meurice’s or the 
kept on better terms with Boguey, or was Hotel Bedford ; you dine at the Trois Frdies 
prompter and more liberal in his feUcitatious or at Phillipe’s ; you even, if you be of Boher 
(silver rouble felicitations) on New Year’s mia, and determined to see life, live in the 
Day than M. M61asse of the Tvershala. Rue St. Jacques, or that of the Boole de 

Now, New Year’s Day is the Russiau (as M6deciiie, frequent the Prado and the 
it is the French) Boxing Day. Apart fi-om Cloaerie des Lilas, and mistake some milli- 
the genteel cadeaux of bon-bons, gloves, and ners’ girl for Bfiranger’s Lisette. Have you 
jewellery, which you are expected (under ever seen the French at home ? Do you know 
pain of banishment from soirees and ostra- what manner of people they be t When you 
oism from morning calls) to make to do know, we shall have fewer foolish books 
genteel, acquaintances, you have your ser- written about foreign countries. But what 
vaiits to tip; your dvnornikto tip; and, espe- am I saying about foreign countries 1 Have 
oially, your police to tip. If you are fortu- I not been to a foreign country myself, and 
nate enough to be a private mdividual, you am I not (it may be) writing an excessively 
get off with a visit from the Naclzirateile of foolish book about it. Are we not living in 
the Quartal, or quartier (a sub-division of the the days of embassies, and of literary seers* 
arttmdiBsemeut), who, with many bows, offers taries of embassy who seem determined to 
yon his felicitations, and to whom you give verify the maxim of Sir Henry Wotfcon 
ten roubles. But, if you are a nobl^an that,“an ambassador is one sent abroad tqUs 
or an hotel-keeper, your lot is fer harder, for the good of his country; ” addingj, by?ii^ 
^By a compliment of fifty (many give a hun- of rider to his dictum, tlie axiom of.La Bqdie- 
dred) roubles yon may purchase impunity foucauifc ^at“ great names dishonour .rather 
daring the ensuing year for almost every act than elevate Hhoso who do not .kUOW how 
or deed, legal or illegal, over which the police to bear them with propriety.”, ' * 
exercise any amount of control. The hotel- Without enlarging at all upon.any opportu- 
keepSrs give and tremble; the nobles give nities I might, or might not have bad of see- 
.and despise. That same newly-fledged comet ing French people at home, in their own 
1 told you of, wlm had .the big house to him- country, I hope X may be allowed to allude 
sel^ assured me that be never allowed an officer to the very pleasant .Sfindayt 1-spdbt with 
of the judicial police to cross tite threshold of my friend the French barber. It was a 
his apartment. The seciet police come in with- model French interior. There was the grand 
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oi^. ’*^'* 1 ' «iH)w-.:white j:iiigle,ti 4 witk*. komhk Wi ijoelwf 

- ' «yH«A»»ii^n>, lilfP. frozen fiwwa«i«,, wtii; Jjaacte :fl<»tmiiidi^, 

tliie imbecile gr«nd* and mtb ikM onmla 

A, ekult-cap oq jble see b^aeatib'dxiq^ei^^ fieai^uflliy 

end nis.^’uskeu limbs wrap- each other, «d 4 i})fi«.^ve ^me to her feet, 


enctois.sbi’uskeu limbs wrap- each other, «d 4 i})e«.fave ^me to her feet, 
j^jU'a We^ doffell dressing-gowo ; an old which beat the denl’e tattoo ineeseantly. 

., J>aat everything except forbearance— She had rich glossy haiiv awaaed on each side 
helplep, useless—a ttaby come hack of her head; her eyes vtw« dark and lastrous; 
hrim,eVal baldness, but nacommonly her teeth were gates «f ivory; her form* was 
good at his meids—loved, and tended, and slender and graeeful; yet, had she been as 
' :0Med Saf, however, as though he had been hideous as tire witch Sycorax, as terrible as, 
/grhnd&iher Weguelin, and could ask his Medusa, she could not, with Ml her beauty, 
^andphildren to tea in the bank parlour of Iiave impressed you with a greaW senee of 
the B^nk of i^glaud every evening, and hand horror and back-shrinkiag< The girl wits 
t»aihd to them boiled bullion, and syoeesUver mad, of coursa She was quite harmless, 
adlly-lunuB. The picture would not be even only rocking herself backwards and forwards, 
Artistically complete without a jeuue per- and rolling those wild eyes of hers, and 
iaonmi—a blushing young maiden of sixteen— (when she was unobserved) muttering eorae- 
awathed up to tlte chin in white muslin, v. ho thing about her mother. She used to dme 
is told that she must always'keep her eyes cast with ns, and ply her knife and fork, aitd 
4own ; who will be married, shortly, to some- drink her weak wine and water with the best 
body she does not like; and who will eventu- of the sane people present; but, slie always I'e- 
allj run away, or otherwise misbehave herself, lapsed into the rocking, and the rolling, ^d 
with somebwly she dees like. The middle dis- the muttering about her mother, as we were 
bailee would be wanting to the picture were I sitting down to dominoes or lasqupnet. STo- 
to omit a peculiarly sharp boy in a black velvet body took much notice of her. She sat by 
jacket and sugar-loaf buttons, and a pair of the hre-place, with her haggard lace, and a 
oi'eam-cioloured trowaers, much resembling— tiglit-litting black velvet dress; and, when 
as regards their ilegree of inflation—bal- she was spoken of, was alluded to as Cette 
lopha A youth who is continually (and I am pauvre Josephine. 


afraid with detriment to tlie progress of his That poor Josephine’s story was a very sim- 

.studieSjl, practising inquiries into the laws pie and a very sad one. She was the daughter 
of gravitation, with a cup and ball, aud who of a French dancing-master, long settled in 
assuredly must do a considerable amount of Kussia, aud a Bussian subject. Her mother 
’ damage to his father’s stock of pomatum, if had been some French ballet-dancer, who had 
we are to tako into consideration the prodi- waltzed away £i‘om her obUgatlons, and had 
gious accumulation of fatty sub8taucea,patent pirouetted into an ntter abnegation of her 
quhishair. There would be something out of social ties. Such things hapiieti. She was 
liteepiug, too, were the painter to omit the Madame Somebody at Palermo, while her 
inevltaUe accessory to all French families at husband was Monsieur Somebody-else at 
home or abroad, from Caen to Kam^chatka, Moscow. He had gained enough money by 
|u the shape of an auut, a cousin, a niece, his profession to send his daughter to France 
a dependent of some sort, in fact—ordi- for her education, whence she returned (toher 
warily a subdued female with a bulbous nose, misfortuu^ young, beautiful^ and accom- 
i^d clad in, very scanty, snuffy, habiliments, plished. Her f. ther fdeased himself with the 
who site and works, and tends children, and notion that his Josephine must indubitably 
|s the friend of Uie famUy; mid whose only become the wife of some puissant seigneur ; 
t^ussmsnt, when she is lt£t quite alone, but, unfortunately, in the midst of this dream 
heeoHi to be to sit and cry her eyes out, with he died. He, it is to be remembered, had 
the ^A^etance of a very sparse scpiure of been naturalised a Russian subject, and his 


S eket-haodkerchief. Her name is usually child was one after him. • 

adegtbifelle Hortense. liost ot all, there • The gir], left alone and usMende^ ha this 
muM; jpenmree he pat ou the eauvos a Qalmnua of a country, fell. The dancing- 
minute point of detail answering to the master h%d dissipated all his economies iff 
name of a .ppddle or a pongrel, os the case roubles, andsheiiaduo money. She went 
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g ay be—a dog who 4oes e;iaetly as he likes, to St. Petersburg, having no money, in a 
addressed by,‘aff«^ionato nicknames by cajLdche wi^ eight horses (it was beiors'the 

aL'-, _a. l ' ja.ai. •_ Jl *_ __ -._fl _ x* ___ _ _ __ 


■ ^ simple Freimh is generally railway time), with a government Pada- 

UjWemuchoE , # roshna,* and a courier ridiag twenty versts 

ingfc of aB, at.'^lRft8t'lin^t^^elr■harbe^’s ^——— ---;- 

Th«j 4 hbl fSdv the * ^ padaroBtoa is an oAcJal penafcslon to traTol with 

. inei^ .was. m ^ »«y, tne pogt,h£;;^.,rttUontwbiAyouinlafhtdvawyo«ro«wri»« 
soune, the velvet and angar-mafed ypunoU;no ];>ost-boiw«W 9 eld yon obtain. Oav^- 
lubious aunt or nieoa. the dos: : and m«nt couriew Uove swoial padiroahuax wWoh onutle 

> ***“ tbeiu to talcs h<^ twfots any other travMIos; ai»d it Is 
_oomeooay. , . no jBe*»an»bdiwo<» a*.apoat'lwWst! in. 6 i* interior 

recUy white, haggard,, srorn-oat tpsoeawija«ttt.<rf tafs»tiy,a^aolliipti^ to baa boarer 


J&fmu'her oogSa, 
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a'bmd to ae^re rela(|f^ of. Mi 4e 

S«|^an»pa]iu^g', of tbe Bmpy^a 

of (^irasajiara <)f the gasird^ to0)c, f maguMoattt j 
apartment for her in the Italki^HWa Oniitaa^ j 
she had a caldche, a brou^am, a oonatrf- j 
house>-the very model of a ^wiss cb&let in 
the iskndsh-^ddle hdbaee^ a gondola with a 
velvet awning, white satin enehions, and a 
Persian carpet; ,a box at the Balsohoi Idieatre, 
and one at the SVe&ctt hoase; a lady’s maid, 
,a chasseur, a mattre d'hotel, a Danish dog 
neariy as large as a donkey.^very luxury, 
in fact M. de Sardanapoiasoff gave some 
magnificent champagne banquets at her 
apartments. Da Kr&ina, as tlie Muscovite- 
Parisienne was called, was the reigning beauty 
of the demi-monde of St. Petersburg. A 
prince of tbe imperial blood positively came 
to one of the ]^r4sina’s petit soupers, and 
deigned to express his opinion that she was 
charming. 

M. de Sardanapalasoff’s mamma was the 
Princess ZenolnaschkiD, and he was the most 
dutiful of sons; so, when she signified to 
him her maternal commands that He should 
obtain the imperial permission to travel for 
two years, and escort her to Paris, Italy, and 
the baths of Hombourg, he hastened to com¬ 
ply with her mandates in the most filial 
manner. Some unjust constructions were of 
course put on this alaci-ity. Some envious 
persons declared that the emperor himself 
had, through the medium of the Princess 
Zenobiaschkin, offered the alternative of 
foreign travel or the Caucasus to the young 
guai-dsman; an of course unfounded report 
having got abroad that M. de Sardanapalasoff 
while on duty at the palace of Tsarski-Selo, 
had been kicked in full uniform by a vin¬ 
dictive major of dragoons ; the cause of the 
humiliating correction being alleged to be 
the detection of the B6r6sma’s noble friend 
iu the act of cheating at 6cai’t6. Be it as it 
may, M. de Sardanapalasoff was desolated to 
part with the B4r6mna, but he did it; it 
must have affected him greatly to be obliged 
to sell off the whole of his (or her) splendid 
fumituro—nay, as much of her own private 
iewellery as he could, by fraud or force, lay 
his hands upon. So mitcli did it affect him, 
in fact,rtbat he went off with the whole of the 
proceeds of tbe sale in his pocket, and left 
the BSrdsina without a friend in the woiid, 
hod with scarcely a hundred roubles in hei' 
pocket. 

Josephine (she had done with the name of 
tlie B6r^&a now) did not float down that 
golden tide that runs over the sands of Shame 
in that {p»at» salt, fathomless sea of teal's, on 
which you shall dracry no land on lee-bow, or 
weatber-bow, save' the hei^dlands of Death. 
'With a Ctern and strong determination to sin 
no n^re, ,ihe wpnt to Moscow, where she 
had some aoqn|intimce», ff not friends. She 
fMtd^iver with her needle. She could em- 
Sroider,; .she could liqake bonnets; she had 
both^tute and ’Udeat. B yras not long before ! 




she qb^inedi.emplojment^in the shop of, 
one 0^ tlm most fambas French milliners iir' 
Moscewi. ■ , * 

Fdr her mfsmy, she wa#etill vary beautiful. 

I have said that the fashionable millinera of 
Moscow, are dealers in other wares than 
millinery. The bfiyers of those goods are the 
dissolute young nobles of theguard. Jos^Mne 
might very soon have had another s|)lendid 
suite of apartments, another chasseur, another. 
lady’s maid, had she so pleased; but the poor 
girl was sick of it, and was determined to oe a 
milliner’s workwoman all her life, rather than 
be a golden toy to be tossed aside when its 
attraction had worn out. She refused solici¬ 
tation after solicitation, offer after offer from 
the snuffy old French hag (there is nothing 
so bad as a bad French woman), into whose 
employ she had entered. This unproteclwl,out¬ 
raged girl declared that she would no longer 
remain in her service. She would go, she 
said, that very instant, and rose to leave the 
work-room. The woman put out her arm 
to prevent her passing ttie threshold, and 
Josephine naturally pushed it aw.ay. This 
was all the milliner wanted. 

“Very well, very well! ” she said, “bear 
witness, mesdemoiselles all, this person, my 
servant — ray servant, mind—has l>eeii 
guilty of insubordination and rebellion to¬ 
wards me, her mistress. Wo shall see, we 
shall see! ” 

She went that., day and lodged a complaint’ 
•against her workwoman at the police-office. 
Tiie girl was a Bussian subject, and the 
daughter of a Bussian subject, and there was 
no help for her on this aide Heaven. She 
was aiTesteil that afternoon, and carried to the 
Sidge, her mistress accompanying her. There, 

; in tile bureau, she was asked certain ques- 
, tious, the milliner signed a paper and paid 
certain monies to the aide-major of police, and 
Josephine was led away by two of the grey¬ 
coats. 

That same night, very late, a French hair¬ 
dresser settled in Moscow, who was crossing 
the Smith’s Bridge on his way home, was 
fortunate enough to rescue a woman ; who, 
without bonnet or shawl, was standing on the 
parapet of the bridge, and was just about to 
cast heiself into the Moskva. There wag, 
luckily, no Boutotsnik, or watchman, near, Or 
it would have fared ill with both preseOTet 
and preserved. The kindly barber took thhi 
miserable creature, who could donOthtngbtfl' 
sob" and wail, and ejaculate, “O Motheir, 
Mother!”-—he took her to his homj9^*nd .de** 
livering her to his womankind, eujo}^t^’!thOm 
to treat her with every care am bqUeiitude; 
They told him, the next morf^pgj'ittsi when 
they came to undress her, th^ l^ifoundher 
from the.shottlder to the ’Wklet on# mass of 
bloody wheals. The polios Attd i^diply done 
their infamous duty. The mimpieriiaer mts- 
trese, had a perfect rijgift to owjoe Ho be 
flogged; ri\e had paM.for;te^i|o,^ing; and 
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'* jllitte iw&pDy ereKfcure hiMi, been 
. r«l« ,(inubw; canes split, ea<^ 
‘ ini^ ' frenzy of heriwony 

''''li[^*.wi^e‘md'^ anel' ber libnra* 

^|i^fr6in the ]^ise-den of torture, rnehed 
' lo river vi& tiie intention of conunitting 

■T ' tffie hsJ^dre^^, than whom a kinder- 
hearted seizei^ nf rioglets never existed, would 
•hot allow this poor waif and stray to depart 
out of his house. Learning by degrees her 
'tinhappy kt6zy, he offered her an asylum, and 
frei^d her as one of his own children. She 
weht on improving for a time; but, by degrees 
t sire" Ml into a sable melancholy. 'When 1 
saw her, die had been mad for eighteen 
months. 

I have done.'now, for very sickness, with 
the judicial police. I have hShrd some curious 
tale^ in my time, about the Austrian police, 
and about the Neapolitan police, which all 

? Iain men know to be intolerably abominable, 
'he eroploy6s of the Bue de Jerusalem are 
not wholly immaculate, 1 believe ; nay, under 
our honest, hard-working, plain-sailing Scot¬ 
land Yard regime, we have had policemen who 
have stolen geese, and others who have broken 
into bouses. Bul^ as grand masters of the art 
and mystery of villany; as proficients in 
lying, stealing, cruelty, rapacity, and impu¬ 
dence ; X Wiliback the Busaian police against 
tile whole world of knavery. 

' *■ I 

WINTER 

*' A TOlce of weeping heard, and loud lament.” 

Tits heath was brown upon a thousand hills, 

The ranh weeds rofted in the slender brooks; 

The plniuy fern had wither’d to the root, 

And o’er-ripo hazels slipp’d their shrivell’d husks. 

The soleam woods —the deep and secret woods— 
Their closest thickets open to the shy, 

Now sway’d their lean, lank branches drearily, 

And sang Wild dirges for their summer prime. 

Then rose, with sough and swell, the sighing wind. 
And sweeping through the hollow forest glaidcs. 
Snatch’d from the trembling houghs their -few last 
leaves, 

’And, building funeral-piles round root and log, 

Far in the distance died with hollow moan. 

There grew npon the air a doleiul voice; 

Aj iujournfel “ melancholy cry; 

As from spme potent spirit sorely wrung 
By loth snhmiisrion to unkindly fat©: 

A mournful cry, w^ch ©very hill and vale 
B«-ecIio’d drearily with add^ grief. 

Then floated tlirotjgh the &y‘a noble form, 

Yet somewhat wan and ptic. 'A^ tsdiaht form. 

Though Iwlf hU 'rays'SvWe, Wsifd "In dinging 
mist; ■' ' , 

His eyes were hidden by hfettvintiSng hswdt, 

And jsis'fidr head droop'd on hfe sughty hfcMt, 

..Vhilf from his lips there came th«i,same sad c!^, 
uiicerbdn,feill of 'Vhe. . 

.felling, lidling day by day 


'felling, nuUng day by day ; 

fift, and all my chjSriA’d 

y|^e;fllSidt'toh wan and feeble'gleam.' ' 

rhssfft'Kumde tipp^‘'Wich.gtid, ^ 


TherohelwornapcathemoridnghlQs^.,.., . 

Fallen feom my diottlden! l^oir the suhtfe . mitt* v 
The vapour chill, ;h« yellow glariiig , 

Now Wreathe Hound me, ud t seem to meni 
An angry, boding meteor, red as Hood. 

" IVhere is the s|dendour my., noonday prime. 

That bathed the silent hills and dreamy w^s 
In welling waves of dear and golden light P 
Where it the kingly garb I worn'ot eve, 

Deep-dyed with purple and a crimson hue, 

The flush of pride at ray own loveliness ? 

Gone! gonel And,in their stead, the insolent 
elouds— , , 

Who tome few courses since did 4{ttake end flee, 

Lest haply they should feel my meanest ray— 

Now stun ray beauty with their jealous breath, 

And shoot such shafts of rain before my fece 
That I grow blind, and grope amid the heavens, 

And journey on in gloom, and donbt, and fear. 

I feel the coming of mine ancient foe: 

He whom in early spring my golden darts 
Smit to the death, and drove, all weak and feint. 

To seek the covert of his desert caves. 

But these, his ministers—the mist, the fog, 

The blinding clouds, the rain, the hail, the snow, 
The nor’-wiud shrieking feora the fer^off hills, 

Wet with the breath of lonely waterfalls— 

Are sriit to clmse me from my rightful throne. 

And o’er my kingdom throw a funcral-pall! 

Now must 1 seek me out some other clime, 

Where Winter never comes with chilly breath, 

And leave this pleasant land 1 love so well 
A prey to bitter frost and long keen nights 1 ’* 

He pass’d away. Then, for a little space, 

Was silence, and I listen'd hush’d in awe, 

Till from fair Nature’s deepest shrine there came 
Sweet voices, very sad and sorrowful. 

That cried, “ Our joy is fled!” Atween the trees, 
And all across the plains they wailed low. 

Through the dim muuntain-clefts, around the crags. 
Drear meanings wont, that swoon’d adowu the 
vales; 

And the sheer cataract, leaping lost in spray, 

Gave answer mournfully, ” Our joy is fledl” 

Shrill blew the wind, and smote the hag^rd woods 
Till every naked bough rock’d to and feo, 

And rattled serely, as the bones of one 
Long wasted by disease who neuv his death.' 

A glromy shadow fell; the air grew dense ; 

Tile distant hills loom’d high and strangely near; 
Then, from the north, vast shapes of boiling mist . 
Came surging o.’er the sky ; and straight the mene 
Lost in a moment all familiar look. 

Now high, now low, the eddying masses roll’d. 

Pile heap’d on pile in wild confusion blent. 

Filling witbriim dismay die vault of Heaven. 

Down whirl’d witli giddy round the flakes of < .< 
snow; 

Then sounded loud and shrill the sleety wind ; 

For they were herald ministers of him 
Before whose coming fled that’gloriou* form. 

And now he came— the dtin^ed one—all hoar, 

In mantle, black with thunder-clouds, array’d ; 

A thousand storms deep-seafr’d upoa his brow; 

His froien locks fierce shaking tlwpugh the ur, ’ 
And in his eyes the gleam of frost-night stars, 

That wheresoe’er It fell brought .deadly chill. 

The swiftest fountain stood a shaft of Ice; 

The fleetest brook floVd .siMl and .silendy; 

The earth gi»,^ rigid'M a wyen days’ cone J' . * 
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aS?S“co?,a“S^;sS?„S 

n^ for the poation which X had vo£ 
THE DEAD SECEET. teered to occupy, ^ 

OHACTBa THE HiRTH. THBJJEW NURSE. „ „ tired," ha Said, as he led the 

As the clock struck seveh, Orridge wafk^ the way iSre 

put on Ins li&ti to co to tlio He&d* <*xr • • j. 

He had juat opened^hia own door,wh?ahe let o^e oTthe^iS£te®dZ^ ^ 

' was met on the step by a messenger, who chaiso” tk ^ ve mem the pony 

summoned him immedmtelv to a case of S There was the same restraint in her 

sudden illness inX tSS quarter Tthe 
town. The inquiries he^adHSisfied hS 

that the appeal was really of an urgent Sved®to 

nature, and that there was no help for it but to Mrs Pranklau(iwi?.m 

delay his attendance for a little while at the Sr all forthe T ^ ‘“*^1 ^ 

inn. On rtaohing the bedside of the natient wLn ’ C 1 T'on'Wn nuwe, unless Mrs. 

he discovered symptoms in the oaae^hich fntitude''in^the”^^^^^^“ enthuai^ and 
rendered an immediate operation necessary, duties performance of her new 

eiglit before he l8ft hi. honw, for Ihe .leoiS “T”* 

time, on his way tcsthe Tiger?8 Head. I" position, with the object 

On entering fhe inn doof, he w^informed buSaLd£ ‘rbSthe^in^f 
that the new nurse had arrived as early as liX-d W 
seven o’clock, and had been waiting for &m, cottagl bevond Jh^T 
in a room by herself, ever since , Havinu 

received no orders from Mr Ore duo thf ^est Somersetshire, bounded by 

landlady had thought it safest not to intro- hills^^TW^*?"^”*' 

duee the stranger to Mrs. PranklLd Ee SfK \ ^ was of the old-fashioned kind, 

the doctor caml^, ranKiana nerore with the customary four posts and the inevil 

“Did she ask to go up into Mre. Frank- F'ji^cted from 

land’s room ?’’ inquired Air. Orridue. ^oo“> in 




land’s room V' inquired Mr. Orridge *“® tii® room, in 

“Yes, sir,” replied the landladl “Audi St^hH^f*'‘^® 
thought she seemed rather put Lt whTl wlnrlow o^thl 

said that I must beg her to wait till you got toe foot of the bwl* *iK fi^plac® opposite 
here. WiU you step this way, and see\cr at ntrtt too wLdnt *?“ *^® 

once, sir ? She is in my parlor.” wl.n/i '^®*’® ®P®“. 


. -.V w««»vaMUlo TTCIC UUCU, 

M'r. OrrUge'foUowei theirndladr into a I *]‘® t*^® 

little room It the back of thrhouse a»d ^ ^ ^ ^y this 

f.mKlM»J.zeph,Sglr. to tU,"i™? ?? H ”” 

farthest from the window He was rathor concealed from the view of any 

eerpri^d to .e. 4.“‘”1X4"/"* “?t» , 

the moment the doop was opened. Fra^Z U " "" fi“d TOurwlf ^night, Mre. 

“I am sorry yott should^have been kent i prridge, reaching 

■waiting," he said; “but I was called awav undraw the curtains, “Do 

to a &ent. B^d^'VjrjTnfeS SllSSaSn’^fS,*!:" " 

“I was very anxious to be in good time ^ ““ 

sir," said Mrs, Jazeph. There was^an acS -ui ®^®'’ ^®®“ 1'®??®^'^ 

of restraint in the quiet tones in which she toy 

spoke which struck Mr. Orridge’s’ear anJa will suffer a little in your estima¬ 
ble perplexed him She3 apS«X rif J ^^T® '«®*^ 

pot only afraid that her face might betrfw .1 ' 

somethii^, but apprehensive also that her ounf*-’ he undy^w', tbe 

TOiie milht tell ffm more aa^^^toilS 


conceal ? Was it irritation at having been fof k’ 

W xr het».f in thetad- h.,h.hp witK‘i^X^'a“ 

« wiU follow me,’* said Mr; Orridge, lete^^l of 

to Mi Fmnlhmd irniS qn.in. 

Mrs. Jazeph rose slowly, and, when she on hitifoed oomi- 

, ™ «. hm fedh ™md5., hU for an hSl? «7<ieSniiih, 
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aadertak>e t&o 'tooublis. Ah4.{)e;^|liiiB4'!i^ 

J ajay—you ViU soon got iMted. U>' S»T •'9BS« 
-^-md we shall be as ooiolertalw. sM 
fipiMdljs-—’V 

Jast aa Mrs. Fraaklaad swid 4Jbe woEds, 
“ comfwrtablfi ” aud “foioHdly,” tli© new 
nnm left the window, and went back to 
the part*of tiie room where she was hidden 
from ,»iew, between the fireplaee and the 
closed ourtains at the foot of tl^ bed. £osa> 
• mood looked r<^nd to express her surprise to 
the doctor, hat he ttirne<i away at the same 
moment so as to occupy a position which 
might enable him to observe what Mrs. 
Jazeph was doing on the other side of the 
bed-curtaias. 

When he first caught sight of hm*, her 
Lauds were both raised to her face. Before 
he could decide whether he had sirrprised her 
in the act of clasping them over her eyes or 
not, they changed their position, and were 

1 oocapied in removing her bonnet. After she 

I had placed this part of her wearing apparel, 

1 aud her shawl and gloves, on a chair in a 

1 corner of tlie room, she went to the dxessiag- 
1 table, and began to arrange the various useful 

1 and 'Ornamental objects scattered about it. 
j 8he set them in order with remarkable 
dexterity and neatness, showing a taste for 
arrangement, and a capacity for discrimi- 
1 uating between things that were likely to 
i bo wanted and things that were not, which 

1 impressed Mr. Orridge very favourably. He 
j particularly noticed the carefulness with 
which she handled some bottles of physic, 
j reading the labels on each, and arranging 
the medicine that might be required at 
night on one side of the table, oiid the 
medicine that might be required in the 
day-time on the other. When she left the 
dressing-table, and occupied herself in setting 
the furniture straight, and in folding up 
articles of clothing that had been tlirown on 
one side, not the slightest movement of her 
thin Wiusted hands seemevl ever to be made 
at hazard pr in voia. Noiselessly, modestly, 
ol^ervbntly, she moved from side to side of 
the room, atod neatness and order followed 
her steps wherever she went. When Mr. 
Orridge reaumed h» place at Mrs. Frank- 
land’s bedside, bis mina was at ease on one 
point at least—it was perfectly evident tliat 
the new nurse could be depended ou to make 
no mistakes. , t 

“ What an odd woman she ie ! ”, whispered 
Ffosamemd. 

' “ Odd, indeed,” returned Mr, Orridge, “ and 
desperately h^Ken in health, though she may 
npt confess to it. However^ she is wonder¬ 
fully neat-handed and careful, and there can 
fee no ham in trying her for one night—that 
is td say, unlees you feel any objeotioA” 

\ Oa, tha,,jwm(iraiy," said Eosamcmd,' she 
intemltB .me. There is sometMng in 
;,jhkr.|i«B 9 sad ioMUMier-i-d cAa’t say whatr-rthat 
^akes aa« feed, curious to know more g( her, 
I must * get ,hiaf to talk, and try if I cah’t 

\ .*v ■ , . ' . ^ 

;hphg ,oMt adl her pecpliiwities. Don't, lo ', 
j^ldof my excitingmyah!%,and don’t sttm 
hers in this dull room on t*y acoount. 1 
would much rather you weajt, down-stairs, 
and ke^ my hnslmd company over his 
wine, go and talk to him, and amuse 

him a littie~-he must be so dull, poor fellow, 
while t am up here ; and he likes'yop, Mr. 
On'idge — he dbes, very much, oue 

moment, and just look at the baby again. 

He doesn’t take a dangerous quantity of 
sleep, does he ? And, Mr, Onidge, one word 
more : when you have done your wine, you 
will promise tq lend my husbaud the use of 
your eyes, and bring him up-stairs to wish 
me good-night, won’t you ? ” , 

Willingly enraging to pay attention to 
Mrs. Franklanu’s request, Mr. Ojrridge left 
the bedside. As he o|)ened the room door, 
he stopped to tell Mrs. Jazeph that bewsbould 
be down-stab’s if she wanted him, and that 
he would give her any histructiona of which 
she might stand in need later in the evening, 
before he left the um for the night. The new 
nurse, when he passed by her, was kneeling 
over one of Mi's. Frankland’s open trunks, 
an’anging some articles of cloth'ing which 
liad been rathe^ carelessly folded up. Just 
before he spoke"to her, he observed that ^e 
had a chemisette in her hand, tiie frUl of 
which was laced through with ribbon. Oae 
end of this ribbon she appeared to him to bo 
on the point of drawii^ out, wh<m the sound 
of his footsteps disturbed her. The moment 
she became aware of his approach, she 
dropped the chemisette suddenly, fri the 
trunk, and covered it over with soma, haud- 
kerehiefs. Although this proceeding on Mrs. 
Jaztqih’s part rather surprised tiie doctor, he 
abstained from showing that he bad noticed 
it. iler mistress h.ad vouched for her cha¬ 
racter, after five ye.'irs’ experi^ce of it, and 
the bit of ribbon was intrinsically • worth¬ 
less. Ou both accounts, it- was Impossible to 
suspect her of attempting to steal it; and 
yet, as Mr. Orridge could not help feeling 
wlien he had left the room, her conduct, 
when he surprised her ovmr the trunk, was 
exactly the conduct of a person who is about 
to oommit a theft. 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself aWut miy- 
ihggagej" said Eoaamona, reumi’king Mre. 
Jazeph’s occumtion as soon as Uie doctor 
had gone. “ tW is my idle maid’s business, _, 
and you will only make her more carelCfm" 
than ever if you do it for her. , I api 
the room is beautifully set in ordfejiv^ .<Joi«e 
here, and sit down and rest ,1^^ 

must he. a very unselfish, kind-heartc'^ wdinau 
to give yourself all thfe trduhlh serve a 

Strang^. The doctor’s mesei^O. tliid-aflMr- - 
noon told me that your mistreap^tWj^ a Mead ’ 
of my, poor,, dear fewoipX, I'sbtoJse skq 
must have known'hUa:;h^r<B my time,, Ahy 
wa^, I ,feql douWy siica|tii^j to her far; fiaking 
an mterest to me mr my fatiier.’s sake. But 
you can’havq.ho.sdS^ feeling; you | 
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fjpre a slight totimhlin^ lii' Wiis i^siet 
Voi^'dif the new nurss^ bul; not: the falhfest 
ojF Bullentaess or anger^ as sh'e 
ahd quietly answered the inquiries addressed 
to her. By dint of keeping the eoUlrersariofii 
still on the snbject of the child,'Mrs. Frank- 
land sneoeeded, little by little, in luring her 
back to the bedside—in tempting her to bend 
down admiringly over the infan^-^in embold¬ 
ening her, at last, to kiss him tenderly on the 
•cheek. One kiss was all that she gave; and 
she turned away from the bed, after it, and 
sighed heavily^ 

The sound of that sigh fell very sadly on 
Bosamond’s heart Up to this time, the 
baby’s little span of life had always been 
associated with smiling faces and pleasant 
words. It made her uneasy to think that 
.any one could caress him and sigh after it. 

“ I am sure you must be fond of children,” 
she said, hesitating a little trom natural deli¬ 
cacy of feeling. “But, will you excuse me 
for noticing that it seems rather a mournful 
fondhess? Pray — pray don’t answer my 
question if it gives you any pain—if you 
have any loss to deplore j but—but I do so 
want to ask if you have ever had a child of 
your own 1 ” 

hlrs. Jazeph was standing near a chair 
when that question was put. She caught 
fast hold of the back of it, grasping it so 
firmly, or perhaps leaning on it so heavily, 
that the woodwork cracked. Her head 
drooped low on her bosom. She did not 
utter, or even attempt to utter, a single 
word; 

' Peering that she must have lost a child 
of her own, and dreading to distress her 
unnecessarily by venturing to ask any more 
questions, Kosamond said nothing, as she 
stooped over the baby to kiss him in her 
turn. Her lips rested on his cheek a little 
above where Mrs. Jazeph’s lips had rested 
the moment before, and they touched a spot 
of wet ou his smooth warm skin. Fearing 
that some of the water in which she had 
been batliing her face might have dropped on 
him, she passed her fingers lightly over his 
head, neck, and bosom, and felt no other 
spots of wet any where. The one drop that 
had fitlleq on him was the drop that wetted 
the cheek which the new nurse had kissed. 

Tlie twilight faded over the landscape, the 
room grew darker and darker; ^tnd still, 
though she was now sitting close to the 
table on which the candles and matches were 
^aced, Mrs. Jazeph made no attempt to 
«trik« a light. Bosamoud did hot feel quite 
-camfbrtaUe at the idea of lying awake in the 
darkness, with nobody in the room but a 
pera;On . who was as yet almost a total 
strito^r; she resolved to have the 
oandles Itgh^d immediately. 

* Mfa. J^azeifi},” she said, looking towarils 
(he gathering Obscurity outoide the window, 


"I shall be much obliged to you, if you w^ 
light the candles, and pull down the blind. 1 
cah.triice no more toscmblaiices out there, 
no^ to. a Gomisb prospect; the view has 
gone altogether.” 

« Aih'yoii'very fond of Cornwall, ma’am 1" 
asked Mrti. Jazeph, rising, iii rather a dilatory 
manner, to l^ht the candles. 

“ Indeed l am,” said BoSamond. “I was 
bom there ; and, my husband and I were on 
our way to Cornwall, when we were obliged 
to stop, on my account, at this place. You 
are a long time getting the candles lit. Can’t 
you find the match-box ? ” 

Mrs. Jazeph, with an awkwardness which 
was rather surprising in a person who had 
shown so much neat-handedness in setting 
the room to rights, broke the first match in 
attempting to light it, and let the second out 
the instant after the flame was kindled. At 
the third attempt she was more successful; 
but she only lit one candle, and that Old she 
carried away from the table wbich Mrs. 
Frankland could see, to the dressing-table, 
which was hidden from her by the curtains 
at the foot of the bed. 

“ Why do yon move the candle 3 ” asked 
Bosamond. 

"I thought it was best for your eyes, 
ma’am, not to have the light too near them,” 
replied Mrs. Jazeph ; and then added liastily, 
as if she was unwilling to give Mrs. Frank¬ 
land time to make any objections. “ And so 
you were going to Cornwall, ma’am, when 
you stopped at this place 3 To travel about 
there a little, I suppose!” After saying 
these words, she took up the second candle, 
and passed out of sight as she carried it to the 
dressing-table. 

Bosamond thought that the nurse, in 
spite of her gentle looks and manners, was a 
remarkably obstinate woman. But she was 
too good-natured to care about asserting her 
right to have the candles placed where she 
pleased ; and, wlien she answered Mrs. Ja¬ 
zeph’s question, she still spoke to her as 
cheerfully and familiarly as ever. 

“ O, dear no! Not to travel about,” she 
said : “but to go straight to the old country 
house where 1 was bom. It belongs to my. 
husband, now, Mrs. Jazeph. I nave not 
been near it since I was alittle girl of |ive 
years of age. Such a ruinous, rambling old 
place ! You, who talk of the dreai iness and 
wildness of Cornwall, would be quite hor¬ 
rified at the very idea of living in Porthg^aw 
Tower.” 

The faintly rustling sound of Mrs. Jaz#h’s 
silk dr^s, as she moved about the dhfssiihflf- 
table, bad been audible aU t^e whilh'*|P|l^ 
mond Mras speaking. It ceased Instatiiianlo'usly 
when she said the words * Bbrth'g^&ua 
Tower;” and,for one momenVtharo'was a 
dead silence in the room. , 

“Yon, who have bean living all your life, 
I suppose, in nicely-re||idrril hbdses,'cannot 
imagine what a: it is thAti'' -^6 are going 
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I ir«U to travel'i®*Snn 

«;mat do think, 



W^4i%nw^ vt^ cme vrbole aide 
bewi infaabHed for sixty 
Oir _m^if6a0f ''^air» post 7 You t» get some 
.BO^ied£, #i^ O^of <^rtbgeBtia Tow^ frola 
' Wii^. i»«4''weBt side we are to 

KwSn: whea 'we get there, and a north mde, 
win^ the empty «ld rooms lae, which I hope 
we he able to repair. Only think of] 
' the Hosts of odd, old-fashioned things that 
we Mnky find in those uninhabited rooms ! - 
I mean to put on the cook's apron and the 
, gardener’s gloves, and rummage all over them 
^frotu top to bottom. How I shall astonish 
the housekeeper, wlien I get to Porthgenua, 
ahd her tor she keys of the ghostiy north 
roams f” 

A low cry, and a sound as if something 
httd struck against the dressing-table, fol¬ 
lowed Mrs. f'ninkknd'e last words. She 
started in the bed, and asked eagerly what 
was the matter. 

“Nothing,” answered Mrs. Jazemh, speaking 
so constrainedly th^ her voice dropped to a 
whisper. “ Nothing^ hia’am—nothing, I assure 
you, 1 “streck. my side, by aeculent, against 
the table—pray don’t be alarmed !—its not 
worth noticing.” 

“ Bat you speak as if yotl were in pain,” 
said Iknt^otni 

** No, no, not in pain. Not hurt, not hurt, 
indeed.^’ > 

While Mrs. Jazeph was declaring that she 
’ was not hur-t, the door of the room was 
o]tened, and the doctor entered, leading in 
Mr. jfiwnkland. 

“ We come early, Mrs. Frankknd, but we 
are going to give you plenty of time to mm- 

S isb yourself for the night,” said Mr, Orridge. 

ie paused, and noticed that Bosamond’s 
edkar was heightened. “I am afraid you 
have been talking and exciting yoprself a 
little too much,” he went on. “ If you will 
excuse me for' venturing on the suggestion, 
Mr. Frankland, I think the sooner gc^-night 
is said, the better. Where is the nurse 7 ” 
Mrs. Jazeph sat down with her baclf to the 
lighted candle when she heard herself asked 
fofc Just before that, she had been looking 
at^ Mrt Frankland with an eager, undisguised 
curiilBify, which, if anyone had noticed it, 
haVe a^ared surprisingly out of 
chuwcter with ner usual modesty and refine- 
m^t manner. 

'^l am afraid the nerse has aoddontally 
hlii^' her side more than she is willing to 
conf^” said Boaafobnd tothodootor, pointing, 
with oifo hand, fo place in which Miu. 
Jazeph was sitting, aod'lti^hg the crtherto 
) her huabandb ne<» a* ;jW» Atooped over her 
‘p'^oi>(:. •' . 

':’ Mjp.'Orridge, on' in^Mhjr vhat aad 'hhp^ 
p<^^,,jcofild not prevail on the hew nurse to 

M ^^edge that' tiia accident of the 
pe.f(ipti8e<j;ueBoe. He «i^pefed,f>»etei^’ 
jK'Imt 'she waa suffering w, ak'leasi,' 


hdr':; he' '^und 

fik^l'h^f attentloit^'^]ife 'ti'iaTd'her'Isi 
needled 'directions,m <a«e^'ismr^!ttieenj#iw^^ 


Mrs. Frankland were taikiim together. ’ Mrs," ‘ 
Jweph looked like the'lkst'person in the' 
world who would be gnilty of an‘ net of 
impertihent curiosity; and yet she bpenly 
betrayed all the characterises of hd in- 
qairitive woman, while. Mr. fWnkland was' 
standing by his wife’s pillow. The doctor 
was obliged to assume ms most i^reifnptory 
manner, before he could ^t heir to i^end to 
him at 

“And now, Mrs. Prapkland,” «ild Mr. • 
Orridge, turning away from the nurse, “as I 
have given Mrs. Jazeph all the directions she 
Wants, I shall set the example of leaving you 
in quiet, by saying gOod-n%ht." 

Understanding the hint conveyed in these 
words, Mr. Frankland attempted to say good¬ 
night, too, but his wife kept tight hold of 
both his hands, and declared that it was 
unreasonable to expect her to let him go foir 
another half-hour at least. Mr. Orridge 
shook' his head, and began to expatiate on 
the evils of over-excitement, and the blessings 
of composure and sleep. His remonstrances, 
however. Would have produced very little 
effect, even if Rosamond had allowed him to’ 
continue them, but foe the interposition of 
the baby, who happened to wake up at that 
moment, and who proved himself a powerftid 
auxiliary on the doctor’s side, by aWrbing 
all his mother’s attention immediately. 
Seizing his opportunity at the right moment, 
Mr. Orridge quietly led Mr. Frankland out 
of the room, just as Rosamond was taking 
the cliild up in her arms. He stopped before 
closing the door to whisper one mst word to 
Mrs. Jazeph. 

“ If Mrs. Frankland wants to talk, yon 
must not encourage her,” he said. “ As soon 
as she has quieted the baby, she ought to go 
to sleep. There is a chair-bedstead in that 
comer which you can open for yourself when 
you want to lie down. Keep the Canede 
where it is now, behind the curtain. 'The 
less light Mrs. Frankland scoa,. the sooner 
she will compose herself to sl^p.” v' , 

Mrs. Jazeph nmde no answer: she only . 
looked at^the doctor and curtseyed. That 
strangely scared expression in her eyes, which 
he had noticed on first seeing her, was more 
painfully imparent than ever, when he left* 
her alone for the night with the mpther apd 
child. “She will neteif do,” thpa^ MSr. 


Orridge, as he led Mf‘. Frankland troiirn ’^e 
inn stairs! “We shali have to send to Jududbn 
for a nurse, after ail.” , ,, 

Feeling ajittle'iriitated sttmhn^ 

manner in which he^’|xnsband |bad%^ 
av^y from h^r, Bb^ainwid fSr^lfolly r^eCted';,', 
'ttie dffltrs of'itteiaitance whidk %ere nuwjfe'^td^ 





















h^,V;bfd$^r 
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.deplmcM' f^h 
^bf.lier.‘ ooad4c:l;,.she s^«Qied 
to 'iSi^ik. 1N^, ii^« iulv<M»«^ towftrdi the 
beoiude,^—ber lipS'^-etoftpied—»ad i*#-: 
tii;^ ;^< 4 otifa 8 eid:ij, before ^e settled beraetf 
fib^y to ber forinar ^laee^by tbe dreeeiitg- 
table. Here<8be reuuuDed, a^umt and of 
sight, uoti][ the ehild bad been quieted, and 
bad wleb asleep in bis mothez^a attns with 
one little pink, half-olosed band resting on 
her bosoms Bosamond could not resist 
raising the baud to her lips, though she 
risked wsking him again bf doing so. As 
she kissed it,, the sflouud of the kiss was fol¬ 
lowed by a faint, suppressed sob, proceeding 
from the other side of the eui-tains at the 
lower end of the bed. 

** What is that II ’* she exclaimed. 

“Nothing, ma’am,* said Mrs. Jazeph, in 
the same constraint, whispering tones in 
which ehe liad answered Mrs. Franklaud’s 
former question. “ 1 think 1 was just falling 
asleep in the arm-«bair, here; and 1 ought 
to have. told you perhaps that, having had 
my troubles, and being atBicted with a heart 
compbunt, 1 have a habit of sighing in my 
sleep. It means nothing, ma’am, and 1 hope 
you will be good enough to excuse it." 

Bosamoud’s generous instinots were aroused 
in a moment. “ Excuse it! ’’ she said, “ I 
hope 1 may do better than that, Mrs. Jazeph, 
and be the means of relieving it. When 
Mr. Orridge comes to-morrow, you shall con¬ 
sult him, and I will take care that you want 
for nothing that he may order. No! no I 
IXm’t thank me until 1 have been the means 
of making you well—and keep where you 
are, if the arm-chair is comfortable. The 
baby is adeep again; and 1 should like to 
have haLf-an-hon^s quiet, before 1 change to 
the night-side of the bed. Stop where you j 
are fur the present: 1 will call as soon as 1 
want you.” 

So &r fixim exercising a soothing effect on 
Mrs. Jazeph, these kiumj-meaut words pro¬ 
duced the precisely opposite result of making 
her restless. She began to walk about the 
room, and confusedly attempted to account 
for the change in her conduct by saying that 
she wished to satisfy herself that all her 
arrangements were properly made for the 
night, in a few minutes., more, she began, 
in defiance of the doctor’s prohibitioo, to 
tempt Mrs. Erankland into talking again, by 
asking questions about Portbgeuna Tower, 
apd by referring to the chances for and 
f^ainat its being chosen aa a permanent 
reaidenoe by the young married oouplu 

^'‘3?erhap3^ maami” she said, speaking on 
a sndde^pi, wltb an eagerness in her voice, 
which was curioaaly at vaiiance with the 
ap^rent IndipireBce of her manner. “ Per- 
h^i when j*n^Vaee Pmthgenna Tower, you 
may, .myt li^e 'it so well as you think you 
wm nq^ f rWbo iean.;|»li that you may not 


-tired and' le%ve the place'.again 
f^d»y»''*#ape<»»hy if go into the enfllK’ i 
fOpme.... I sho»lfd have tho^ht—if you' wlp.: 
excuse my saying so, ma’am—I should haWe C 
thought that... a lady like you would have 
liked to i^t as faruway as posmhle from dirt, . 
and dust, and dk^reeable sm^h) 1 ” 

“ I ctUi face worse inconveniSBces than 
those, where my curiosity is eonceraed,” said 
Besamond. “And 1 am more curious to see 
the uninhabited rooms at h’ortligenna, than 
to see the Seven Wonders of the World. 
Even if we don’t settle altogether, at the old 
honse, 1 feel certain tiiat we shall stay there 
for some time.” 

At that answer, Mrs. Jazeph abruptly 
turned away, and asked no mure questiona. 
She retired to a corner of the room ,itear the 
door, where the chair-bedstead stood whirii 
the doctcn had pointed out to her—occupied 
herself for a few minutes in nu^ug it rt^y 
for the night—^then left it as suddenly an. she 
Lad approached it, and began to walk up and 
down, once more. This unaccountable rest¬ 
lessness, which had already surprised Bosa,- 
moud, now made her feel rather uneasy-^ 
especially when she once, or twice overheard 
Miu Jazeph talking to hei'self. Judging by 
words and fragments of sentences that w&n . 
audible now and then, her mind was still 
running, with the most Inexplicable persist- ’ 
ency, on the subject of Porthgenna Tower. 
As the minutes wore on, and she continued 
to walk up and down, and stiU went os 
talking, Bosamond’s uneasiness began to 
strengthen into something like alarm. She , 
resolved to awaken Mrs. Jazeph in the least, 
offensive manner, to a sense of the strange¬ 
ness of her own conduct, by noticing that we 
was talking, but by not appearing to under¬ 
stand that she was talking to herselfi 

“ What did you say ? ” asked Eosamond— 
putting the question at,a moment when the 
nurse’s voice was most distinctly betraying 
her in tlie act of tliiukiug aloud. 

Mrs. Jazeph stopped, and raised her head 
vacantly, as if she had been awakened but of 
a heavyaleep. 

“I thbogut you were saying someihing 
more about pur old house,” continued iioaa- 
moud. “I though I heard you say tliat I 
ought not to go to Porthgenna, or tJiat you 
would not go there in my place, or some- . 
thing of that sort.” , , ■ j 

hfirs. Jazeph blushed like a young girl, 
think you must have been mistakw, ina’a«%y, 
she said, and stooped over the chair-bedetew* - 
ag'juiL. , - r ^ • 

Watching her anxiously, Boaamoiid saw 
that, while she was affecting to 8ertah.^,the 
bedstead, she was doing nothing to 

prepare it for being slept in. What did 
metm 1 What did her wh^le ooadnet;;pe4a:for 
tlie last ■ half-hour 1. ,As Mrs. Pnankland 
asked herself those qaei^ipm,.the thylli of a 
terrible suspicion tqcBed hi^ 0bl4, to tim very 
roots of her hair. ;lt h«d 'never ocearred ' 
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to her before, bat it auddenl; atraoh her Boaainond tried to speak ia hot the 

now, vith the positive QonvictioD, quick beatine of her heart seemed to rise up 

that the new noise was not in her right to her very lip% and to stifle the words on 
seuBes. them. 

All that was unaccountable in her beba* The nurse came on, still with the astne 
vioui>-*her odd dwappearanaea behind the perplexity and distress in her face, to within 
onrtains^ at the foot of the bed ; her lingering, a foot of the bedside—^knelt down by the tal- 
stealthy, over-familiar way of using the low, and looked earnestly at Bosamopd— 
faair-b^h; her silence at one time, her shuddered a little, and glanced {dl round her, 
laJ^ativeness at another; her restle^ness, as if to make sure that the room was empty 
her whispering to heiself, her affectation of —-bent forward—hesitated—bent nearer, and 
being deeply engaged in doing something whispered into her ear these words 
which she was not doing at all—every one of “ When you go to Porthgenm^ keep out of 
her strange actions ^otherwise iiicompre- the Myrtle Boom ! ” 

hensUde) became intelligible in a moment on The hot breath of the woman, as she spoke, 
that one dreadful supjKisition that she was beat on Eosamond’s cheek, and seemed to 
mad. ' fly in one fever-throb through every vein in 

TeniBed os she was, Bosamond kept her her body. The nervous shock of that iin 
presence of mind. One of her arms stole in- utterable sensation burst the bonds of the 
stiuctively round the child; and slie hod half terror that had hitherto held her motionless 
i-aised ihe other to catch at the bell-rope and speechless. She started up in bed with a 
hauging above her pillow', when she saw Mis. scream, caught hold of the bell-rope, aud 
Jazeph tarn and look at her. palled it violently. 

A woman possessed only of ordinary nerve “ O, hush! hush ! *’ cried Mrs. Jazeph, 

would, ))robaDly, at that instant, have pulled sinking back on her knees, and boating her 
at the bell-rope in the unreasoning deapera- hands together despairingly with the helpless 
tion of slieer fright. Bosamond had courage gesticulation of a child, 
enough to calculate consequences, aud to Uosaniuud I’aug again and again. Huri'ying 
remember that Mrs, Jazeph would have time footsteps and eager voices were heard outside 
lo lock the door, before assistance could on the stairs. It w.ss not ten o’clock yet— 
arrive, if she betrayed her suspicions by ring- nobody had retired for the night—and the 
ing without first assigning some plausible violent ringing had already alarmed the 
reason for doing so. She slowly closed her house. 

eyes as the nurse looked at her, partly to The nurse rose to her feet, staggered back 
convey the notion tliat she was composing from the bedside, aud supported hersidf 
herself to sleep,—partly to gain time to against the wall of the room, as the footstep 
think of some safe excuse for summoning her and the voices reached the door. She said 
maid. The flurry of her spints, however, not another word. Tlie hands that she had 
interfered with the exercise of her ingenuity, been beatmg together so violently, but an 
Minute after minute dragged on heavily, and instant before, hung down nerveless at her 
still ^e could think of no assignable reason side. The blank of a great agony spread 
for ringing the bell. over all her face, and stilled it awully. 

She was just doubting whether it would not The first jieraon who entered the room was 
be softest to send Mrs. Jazeph out of the Mrs. Frankland’s maid, and the landlady 
loom, on some message to her husband, to followed her. 

lock the door the moment she was alone, aud “ Fetch Mr. Frankland,” said Bosamond, 
then to ring—she was just doubting whetlier faintly, addressing the landlady. *■ 1 want to 
she would noldly adopt this coursstiOf pro- speak to him diiectly. You,” she continued, 
ceeding, or not, when she heard the rustle of beckoning to the maul, " ait by me here, till 
the niu'we’s silk dress approaching the bed- your master comes. I have been dreadfully 
Sidft- ' tijghtened. Don’t ask me questions; but 

first impulse was to snatch at the stim here.” 
bell-rope; but fear had pralysed her hand; Tiie maid stared at her mistress in amazo- 
she could not raise it from the pillow. ment; then looked round with a dispaiagiug 

The rustling of the silk dress ceasiHl. Bhe frown at the nurse. When the landlady left 
half unclosed her eyes, aud saw that the the room^to fetch Mr. Franklaud, she had 
nurse was stopping midway between the pait moved a little away from the wall, so as to 
of the roum from which she had advanced, command a full view of the bed. JBLer eyes 
aud the bedside. Theiie was nothing wild or fixed with a look of breathless suspense, df 
angry in her look. The agitation which her devouring anxiety, on Bosamond’s face. From 
luce expressed, was the Agitation of prploxity all her other features, the expreaslou seemed 
and alarm. She st^ rapully clasping and to be gone. She said nothing, she noticed 
Unclasping her hamU, the image oi^wilder- nothing. She did not start, she did uot move 
nipt and distiess-stood so for nearly a aside an inch, when the Ipdiftdy returned, 
luiaute—thp came forward a few, steps and led Mr. IVaukiimd to his wife. 

' hUfOlfft and said inqaudngly, in a whisper “ Loany! don’t let the new nurse stop 

^ * Not asleep? not quite asleep, yet 1 *' here to-night—pj^uy, prey don’t I ” whispered 
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BOBamond, eagerly catcbing hii lidribaBd ^7 
the'Bim.' 

Wartied by the trembling ef her handj 'Mr. 
FrBakland laid hia fingers lightly oa her 
teimpi^ and on her heart. 

! “Good HeaTOfis, Bosamond! what hiwl 
happened ? I left yon qniet and comfortable, 
and no#-” 

“I’ve been frightened, dear—dreadfully 
frightened, by the new norse. Don't be hard 
on her, poor cr»tare ; she is not in her i*ight 
senses—I am certain she is- not. Only get 
her away quie^—only send her back at 
once to where she came from, I shall die of 
the ftight, if she stops here. She has been 
behaving so strangely, she has spoken such 
words to me—^Lenny ! Lenny! don’t let go 
of my hand. She came stealing up to me so 
horribly, just where you are now; she knelt 
down at my ear, and whispered—Oh, such 
words! ” 

“ Hush, hush, love! ” said Mr. Frankland, 
getting seriously alarmed by the violence of 
Kosamond’s agitatiqn. “ Never mind repeat¬ 
ing the words now; wait till you are calmer 
—1 beg and enti*eat of you, wait till you are 
calmer. I will do everything you wish, if 
you will only lie down and be quiet, and try 
to compose yourself before you say another 
word. It is quite enough for me to know 
that this woman has frightened you, and 
that you wish her to be sent away with as 
little harshness as possible. We will put off 
all further explanations till to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. I deepl^ regret now that I did not per¬ 
sist in carrying out my own idea of sending 
for a proper nurse from London. Where is 
the landlady 1 ” 

The landlady placed hei-self by Mr. Frank- 
land’s side. 

“Is it late 1 ” asked Leonard. 

“ Oh no, sir j not ten o’clock yet.” 

“ Order a fly to be brought to the door, 
’ then, as soon as possible, if you please. 
Where is the nurse 1 ” 

“Standing behind, you, sir, near the wall,” 
said the maid. 

As Mr. Frankland turned in that direction, 
Bosamond whispered to him: “Don’t be 
hard on her, Lenny.” 

The maid, looking with contemptuous cu¬ 
riosity at Mrs. Jaseph, saw the whole expres¬ 
sion of her oountenauce idter, as those words 
were spoken. The tears rose thick in her eyes, 
and flowed down her cheeks. The deathly 
spell of stillness that had lain on* her face 
wad 'biroken in an instant. She drew back 
jmain, close to the wall, and leaned against it 
as before. “ Don’t be hard on her! ” the 
mftl d heard her repeat to hers^, in a low 
sobbing voice. “ Don’t be hard on her! Oh, 
my Gonl l.’ she said that kindly—she said that 
kindly, »t least 1 ” 

‘‘i'have mo dlesire to speak to you, op . to 
use you onkmdly,” said Mr. Frankland, im- 
perfedtly:hskting what she said. “I know 
ndthi^'of whst^ims happened, and I make 


no accusations. I only see Mrs. Frankl^" 
violehtly agitated and frightened; I hear ibk 
connect that agitation with you—not angrityj' 

bat compassionately—and, instead of speak-’ 
ing harshly, 1 prefer leaving it to your own 
sense of what is right, to decide whether 
yonr attendance here ought not to cease nit 
once. 1 have provided the proper means for 
your conveyance from this place; and , I 
would suggest that you should make our 
apologies to your mistress, and say nothing 
more than that circumstances have 
pened which oblige us to dispense with your 
services.” 

“You have been considerate towards me. 
sir,” said Mrs. Jazeph, speaking quietly, and 
with a certain gentle dignity in her manner, 

“ and I will not prove myself unworthy of 
your forbearance by saying what I might 
say in my own defence;” l^e advanced into 
the middle of the room, and stopped where 
she could see Bosamond plainly. Twiee she 
attempted to speak, and twice her voice failed 
her. At the third effort, she succeeded in 
I controlling herself. 

“Before I go, ma’am,” she said, “I hope 
you will believe that I have no bitter feel¬ 
ing against you, for sending me away. I 
am not angry—pray remember always that 
I was not angry, and that I never com¬ 
plained.” 

There was such a forlomness in her fac^ 
such a sweet, sorrowful resignation in every 
tone of her voice, daring the utterance of 
these few words, that Bosamond’s heart smote 
her. . 

“ Why did you frighten me ? ” she asked, 
half relenting. 

“Frighten yon 1 How could I frighten 
you 1 Oh me! of all the people in the world, 
how could I frighten you 1 ” Mournfully 
saying these words, the nurse went to the 
chair on which she had placed her bonnet 
and shawl, and pnt them on. The landlady 
and the maid, watching her with curious 
eyes, detected that she was again weeping 
bitterly, and noticed with astonisbment, at 
the same time, how neatly she put on her 
bonnet and shawl. The wasted han^ were 
moving mecliauically, and were trembling 
while they moved,—and yet, slight thing 
though it was, the inexorable instinct of 
propriety guided their most trifling actions 
still! 

On her way to the door, she stopped again 
at passing the bedside, looked through hbir 
tears at Bosamond and the child, straggled 
a little with herself, and then spoke 
well words- -. \ 

“God bless you, and keep yon onid yopr 
child happy and prosperous,” she' saidi" “I 
am not angry at being sent a#ay,' ; If you 
ever think of me again, afrcr tn^ght^ jdease 
to remember that I not khgry, and thkt 
I never complained.” 

She stood for a mometi’C’loimer, still weep- « 
ing, and still looking' through her tears at 














#M|ii.j|l|(M)ner enUfl^faen i tamed 
■, ie'^e jdodr. ,$<^ethins m the 

»!»«£ h^r voice cauiwd a silence in the 

the foar>per 80 iis ia it not one could 
o^ter #■'»ior4^ the nurse closed the , door 
went oat &om them alone. 

,■ ■'',;^,.:i^S!: I^BAH CHd;iTCERY LANE. 

'. YbSbb ia a formidable number of rooms 
near Chancery l^ne, where vexation of spirit 
attend^ the steps of those who find themselves 
inVolv^ in proceedings in law and (so-called) 
equity ; but one particular room is nowin our 
..thoit^ts—BmaU and neat, indicative of im- 
, > nrovement—in one among many things woe- 
j rally in need of being improved. Habeaa 
' 'Coipas, and Fieri facias, and Nisi prins, and, 
other horrors of law Latin wo will lay 
aside; and will endeavour to open the 
door of the Patent Office Beading Boom, 
m Chancery Lane, without being shocked. 

^ The subject of Patents if rather incompre¬ 
hensible to those not concerned in them, 
and often disappointing to those who are; 
bat a statute passed in eighteen hundred and 
.fifty-two has brought about a change which 
renders patent wisdom understandable.. 

. The Lord Chancellor, the Master of the 
Bolls, mx law officers of the three kingdoms, 
anfd other peraons whom the Crown may think 
I fit to name,'are appointed CqmmlssionerB of 
Intents under the new Patent Law Amend- 
aOjfnt 4-et; eight of them to manage all the 
proceedings incident to the granting of new 
patents, and to give inm-qa^ publidty to 
those already granted. They are required to 
present topwlmmeutannualiya report their 
pcoceedlngs, analogous to that prepared by 
^;the Commissioner of Patents in. the United 
'restates. They are empowered to establish one 
ppiUtral office, in substitution of the varied and 
,^fn.jOonflicting offices befoi-e existing. One 
. nov^ty i% that the Commissioners ace to print 
and pul^hr and sell at a low priee~or, to 
present gratultoiisly to public institutions and 
, establiB]^inentB—specifications and other doeu- 
rt^ating to patents; to the intent that 
.'drarantors and patentees may hereafter know 
they are about Another that 
useful aids for 
' re&^oe to the whole mass of patents in 
past ages, are to be made. The fees and the 
stamps-t'those ineyitable and irresistible 
accompsolmenta nf all law proceedings—are 
to be managed, under, the control of the 
Treasui^ and llto Staa^ Office } and although 
^jthese: are numerous enough in conscience 
'-r<m.}eaving.p^iito%o|i ndUoe of intention, 
."m, sealing of lettej%« po. specification, 
^ assigp^^ On e^tificate of 
on cayeat. . dtoi|to»er. ..and. 

|:^Pf;.' :ftner feiuns; proeeaMiS'''ao. .dearly 
law—yet itfie total saps payable 
munh la*-«r. than. U»im^,^i.okl: 


5 ^., the. 0emmi8«oi>sm.';iihpe ofiSidsdly . 
into poss^aito of the vaiio^: idqoUments^*' 
i^ing to past patent^ tfief fbimd, the' 
quantity , to be truty enorspus, j^uWng 
a determmed and businsp-film, i^yS^ 
its due digettiou. Bepoie^og at liCidBum- 
mer eighteen hundred and fifty-fbuiv 
the results obtained up to that fame, they 
showed that, in a year and three-quarters, 
ending at that date, nearly five thousand 
seven hundred applications for patents were 
made, being at the rate of about sixty 
per week. About three thousand of the;je 
were carried through die variona stages of 
formality, and beo^e valid patents; and, 
in relation to thes^ the specificadons were 
all printed and published, and the drawings 
engraved in lithograph outline. These official 
evidences of the patents were rendered sale- 
I aUe to the public, either singly or in the entire 
series, at the bare cost of production ; and it 
was found that tbta cost, for the specification 
and the engravii^ averaged about eight- 
pence for each patent-^ charm so reason- . 
able that no one having the ammlest interest 
in a pai’ticular patent need now be without 
precise information concerning it. Each spe- 
' ciiication was printed and published within 
three weeks of its deposit at the office. To 
facilitate legal proceedings in the matter of 
patents, the statute whereby die Commis¬ 
sioners were appointed, enacted that a 
printed copy of any specification, Mid a 
printed and coloured copy of the drawings 
relating to it, might, if stamped and certified, 
be received in evidence in any court of law 
in the United Kingdom, thereby obviating 
the necessity of producing the original docu^ 
ments themselves. A inraply of diese printed , 
copies was sent to the Uireotor of Cbannery j 
iliJBdinburgh, and another to the ibrolment ' 
Office of the Court of Chancery in Lublin, 
to be available in Scot^ and Irish courts of 
law respectively. 

So much for the currant patents granted 
in a period of about a year and a-ba!f; 
but as the value of the Commissioneni’ 
labours will greatly depend on their mode 
of managing the older patents,; toany col¬ 
lateral duties ^ere taken in hand. One 
remarkable system adopted thts i uup- 
posing e'videnoe touching m old pi^nt to be 
required iu a court of jiit#ae, the iw^l^caD 
obmn printed certified copies of. it. The Com¬ 
missioners will ^y the cost of letfer-preas 
and paper for toe sperifioatioa, the ap^dlcaat , 
deiraymg the. chai:^' for Uthogra|ffiingi and 
oolDitring the draWlttgSt Or the ap^oapt 
will pi^ for tlm lettMvpwss and paper, if 
there be no'draudaga A patentee'foif^ten 
well pleased thus to obtain ,twri^,^r 'four¬ 
teen copies at « Stnall coal;; i the 

Commissioners add one fo 'foemniar of 
old pateato prii]tod,a!st.pab^«4 for genhral 


An.<rt;ber ]a^Tnr: .(!£'>a kind hoop- 

rioted in the tolleotii^ arid prinfi^ all 















patents relatme to a soii^t, 

th«»' enabling mgenk^ nsini^ ti& aan 
'bad b«en effsekd by insfettii of vnsi^ng 

if^eu and mems, and iogaBnUy in, ns 
'they seppoae,, inTenttag thii^ sNakb nnd 
alvnady tw«Q kvontod amd patented; Dovn 
to tbo date above menU(^e(}y t^O' Com* 
missionera bad ^irinted and publisbed all the 
pi^ente^r fire-aimui, oannoii, shot, shell, car¬ 
tridge vreapcffly^ aecaotrsments, and the 
mat^oeafy their manufacture, specifica¬ 
tions of tilt patents, and coloured litho¬ 
graphs of the drawings. The eeries, sug- 
^sted by the bellieose proceedings of the 
mriod, and implied for by the Minister of 
War, ranged ftbm the year seventeen hun¬ 
dred and eighteen to eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four} and arrangements were made for 
continuing it to later years by means of appen¬ 
dices. A more curious record c^f murderous 
inventions, of slaughter wrapped up in inno¬ 
cent paper, can liwdly be imagined. More 
consonimt with the course of quiet iudustiy 
is a second series, simikriy prepared, relating 
to all the reaping-machines ever patented in 
this country. The Home Office requested 
the Commissioners to prepare a series of all 
the hopeless, helpless, smoke-consumption 
patents ; and another of all the drainage tile 
patents, whereby we are to become a pure 
people in the lapse of ages. The Admiralty 
oegged for a series eontmning all the patents 
relating to screw propellers and the propul¬ 
sion of ships. These five series comprised 
the specifications and illustrations of all the 
patente adverted to, printed and issued for 
the use of the public at cost i»ice. 

Let ns now turn from the Commissioners to 
tiieir pitidieatious—.books prepared under 
thehr auspices by Mr. Bennett Woodcroft, 
superintendent of specifications and indexes. 
These books form the nucleus of what may 
one day be the most valuable industrial 
library in the kingdom. 

In the first place, then, there is a chrono¬ 
logical list of the titles of all the patents for 
iiventioas, from the year sixteen hundred and 
seventeen till the date of the Commissioners’ 
appointment in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two ; two ptwtly octave volnmes, embracing 
a periodof more than two hundred and thirty 

J ears. The honour of heading this list is 
eld by Aaron Bapbnme and Ec>ger Burges, 
vdio, on March the fileeond, sixteen hundred 
and seventeen, during the reign of the J^rst 
James, obtained for twenty-one years a pri- 
vifoga for ‘^the sole making, descriffing, carv¬ 
ing, and graving, in co]^r, brass, or other 
iqjtsem!, nU'8u<ffi, and to inaine mapped plotfo, 
or, descriptions of London, Westnuoster, ;^is- 
Iforwich, Canterbury, Bath, Oxford, and 
Cambrid|^,'a^ the to wne and catiie of Wind- 
aoi^'imict |to hnprist andsett fmth andsell the 
ssttiipl^ •' A four lines — generally about a 
do)c«dMnot%’ti)e main olyeet of eiw patent. 
^ the next, place, as the fifteen hundred 
tiimp fiufd are not adapted to the tramts 


of a peratm who would seek for tlm -phliints 
<d a'particidar inventor, there is givCng'.^; 
waothor 'volume of six or seven tandii^ 
fUtgCsj am alfduabetioal list of the names of 

C SooB to whom patents have at any time 
n granted, fronr Abb4 AUasson to Peter 
Zomer, together witii the dates of their 
patmits, and a few words to denote the title 
of each. In the third place, to render the 
whole collodion still more readily available, 
two other bulky volume ocmtain a Subject- 
Matter index to sdl the patents granted in 
this long period. This imlex has required 
much tact to prepare, since the oiassification 
of subjects may be carried to any extent we 
please; and the skih eoinists in devising 
such a degree of minuteness sa may be most 
elucidative witltout being too elaborate. Mr. 
Woodcroft has seen fit to extend the headings 
or subjects to about a hundred and fifty in „ 
number, beginning with “Aoeidents, prevent¬ 
ive of,” and ending with “Writing and Copy¬ 
ing ; ” hut, as most of these are divided into 
subheadings, the subjects becoraeju-acticaHy 
about six hundred in number., ^ must be 
a dull man who, with such an excellent index 
before him, cannot find the patent relating to 
any particular subject. Lastly, as if deter¬ 
mined to remove any possible source of 
obscurity, Mr. Woodcroft has prepared it 
Eeference Index of Patents; pointing oat 
the office in which each enroll^ specification 
may be found; the books wherein specifica¬ 
tions, law proceedings, and other subjects 
connected with invention^ have been noticed 
. or reported; and oth^ information of ana¬ 
logous character, 

I All these indexes, however, are a meth 
I bagatelle compared with- the series of pub¬ 
lications relating to the Specifications of 
Patents—a series that will be very -Vast wbtn 
completed. The ooUeotions tdrei^y notic^ 
on fire-arms, on reaping machines, on smokh 
consumption, on propulsion of vessels, fitc., 
as well as others of analogous character, are 
all finished, nicely printed in large octavo, 
with lithogmphic plates; each collection 
including aU the specifications of paints on 
that particular subject. All tte tmtents 
granted from eighteen hundred and fifty-two 
!to the present time have been similarly 
printed, and rendered separately stdeable at 
an extremely low price—^rom twopence-half- 
penny upwards, averaging, probably, abont 
ei^itpenoe in the whole. A few pence will 
thus set an inventor an eonrant of his pan- 
ticnlar snbjeet, so far as recent patents lUre, 
concerned ; and if a curious person,^titon^ . 
not an inventor, would know aught cpuceridn^ 
Wilkinson's Patent Taps, he might leaivn au 
about them, in a nice bine b^k wtth two 
1^0 platrii, foreightpene8-hn^*6noy'*j', an» if 
his cariosity tend towards Benl^v Stiwm 
for Breeches, it xtigjbt b« !fon 

small charge of twopeiH^e^^i^iiihy. Not h* 
the inde&tigabk Mri firightengd 

at the ImQ; of the thutm sp^b ' 
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cations of old patent* irnmted aat%ri«yr to 
eighteen hnndred and fifty-two; he is print¬ 
ing tho whole of them. Down to Mldeiunmer 
last past he had pitted end published ^ree 
thousand fire hundred; and at the intended 
nate of two thousand five hundred a-year he 
expect* to Ttnring the great work to a com¬ 
pletion in or about the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty, About thirty modem patent spe¬ 
cifications make up a goodly volume. Cheap 
as these specifications unquestionably are 
ring]y» they mount up to a cost of gwat mag- 
nitndo collectively. Thus the Fire-arms 
series, even at cost price, amounts to nearly 
ten pronds. The copies printed of meet of 
the specifications are two hundred and fifty 
in number; and there will be about twenty 
thousand pounds per annum expended, until 
the work is completed, on the paper, print¬ 
ing and lithographing. This large outlay, 
and all other expenses, are more tium covered 
by the fees paid by patentees. 

Another work published by these law 
ofiioera is the Commissioners of Patents’ 
journal; a sheet of eight large pages, pub- 
iisbed twice a wedc, and sold to the public 
at two pence per number. It contains infor¬ 
mation touching grants of provisional pro¬ 
tection for six months; inventions protected 
for six months on depomt of a complete 
specification; notices to proceed for patents; 
patents sealed; patents extended; foreign 
patents; ofiicial wvertiaements, and various 
notices. It is a patentees’ newspaper, telling 
all the cuvrent news on the subject. 

One of the best features iu the proceedings 
of the CommissionerH, is the desire shown to 
extend tlie usofulness of their labours by as 
much publicity as possible. Tiiey have pre¬ 
sented copies of all their publications to the 
chief magistrates aud corporations of the 
principal towns within the United Kingdom, 
to be placed in such public free-libraries as 
now exist, or as may hereafter be formed; 
under certain conditions calculated to instuo 
free and eaey access to the books by all 
persons without fee or charge. Every Mon¬ 
day, such specifications and en^vinga are 
sent as may have been published during the 
preceding week. This excellent gift has in 
ttumerous instances laid the foundation of 
pfibiio ftee-libraries where none previously 
existed. Down to Midsummer eighteen hun¬ 
dred and fifty'll about eighty eorimrate 
bodies had oomplied with the conditions 
essential to the receipt of this boon. In 
some of the towns, there have been held 
Industrial Exhibitions of the litfaographie 
drawings relating to the several patents on 
ono particular shiiyeet; while foremen and 
workmen from i^e fiwitom* are often to be 
seen busily poring over tho books and draw¬ 
ings in the ftee-Ubrattesi. Ckinjifiete sets of 
tlm Oommiaaioners’ pnUiiBatiioQS have also 


behh sobt^to tho mapeoMve oolonie*, koilt to 
the chief fbiFeign goyemjimentx Mr. wood- 
erott has ooUacted a iSmahlo itore oi books 
ofreferenOe relating beside* nnino- 

rems models of invenefotia, Which may one 
day be displayed publicly in the new build¬ 
ing now being oonstruotedtat Kensington 
Gore. 

Tho room near Chancery Lane, opened for 
the reader’s especial behoof, remains yet to 
be noticed. The building once occupied by 
the Masters iu Chancery, is now placed at 
the disposal of the Commissioners of Patents. 
One among the many rooms in this building 
is now a reading-room, open to the public for 
the study of any and everything relating to 
patents. A small room it is: much too 
small, indeed ; but as it is the beginning of 
a good thing, its gradual growth nuiy be 
pleasantly watched hereafter. It is well 
filled, and tended by officials, who show the 
utmost courtesy to visitors having any 
reasonable motive for going thither. meiu 
curiosity is hardly a reasonable motive. 
Indexes and lists, specifications and litho¬ 
graphed drawings, are ranged around in 
formidable number; insomuch, that if the 
visitor desire to know aught concerning any 
one of twenty thousand patents grantea since 
tho time of James the First, he can obtain, 
if not the specifications and drawings, at least 
a brief outline of the matter. This he can 
do, either by his own researches, or still more 
readily by the aid of the polite attendants, 
It is estimated that in about four years tlio 
specifications of all the old patents, as lately 
implied, will have bepn printed; that the old 
and new patents together wil^ by that time, 
number not much less than thirty thousand; 
and that the printed specifications of afi 
these, ranged together in chronological order, 
will fill about eight hundred massive octavo 
volumes or cases—the largest record of 
inventive ingenuity to be met with in any 
country: a record of failure* that have 
dashed many a hope, and of successes that 
have founded many a fortune. The ABC 
to the lives of Watt and Wedgwood, of 
Orampton and Hargreavei^ of Kay and Ark- 
wi'ight will here Ira met with; and to the 
deaws of many luckless inventors who have 
been worn down to the grave by patent 
vexatious. The steam-enjmes and the 
textile fabrics alone bid Itur to demand 
whole shelves for their printed patent apeei- 
fioations. 

Let the controversy for and against patents 
take what turn it may, this room near 
Chancery Lane marks one improvement in 
the state of the law; it does not sever 
ns from contact with routine and redi- 
tape, but it renders those unpopular sym¬ 
bols less obstructive and annoying than 
before. 


, Might qf TrtmtUttmg AtiwUitJi'm TcLovta^oxio WoKb* i$ rmervei hg the j^there. 
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THEY ORDER THIS MATTER BETl’ER tl>e swamps of Cayenne even. It was this 

Uf PItANCB ? spirit of system that ticketed off Knmiescli 

It ]>erhaps never entered into the head of into streets almost bofdre the soldiers had 
Tiawrouce Sterne, when lie’ devised that been set on shore. It is this same spirit of 
famous Yoriek journey of Ida, that the system that every night ranges eager Pa- 
little phrase which stands at the threshold of risians in long queue at the theatre door— 
his book, should hereafter do such good stern Sergent-de-ville seeing to it that each 
service to generations of coming writers.' abide his turn in patience. Nor does it tarry 
Could it have been m-anted to the reverend there, but is borne in with the multitude, and 
hnmoiiiist to see those tourist chroniclers may be seen there, night after night, hovering 
catching in their extremity at this friendly over the front rows of the parterre. What 
plank, and so saving their paragr.iph, or wonders it may bo brought to work in this 
halting period, from certain shiijwreck, he | curious sphere; how it gathers and disciplines 
would most likely have stayed his hand in a dread host that can make or in.ar a repu- 
time, and-thought twice before sending j tation in a breath; how it can with equal 
aliruad the well-worn conclusion that they' certiiinty ensure a brilliaut success and an 
ordered the matter better in France, j utter failure—may, perhaps, furnish fortli not 

Soinewaythe world gwerally appear to have unprofitable matter for eutertaiument. More- 
leaned to the same opinion. At the present over, there has been found a witty French 
moment, it appears to be pretty well under- critic (and composer), M. Hector Berlioz, to 
stood that our neighbours aio gifted with lend his aid in this delicate probiug of the 
q Bjieciality for managing—besides having mysteries of the Claque. In spite of the 
a convenient knack of setting right things in rhmark so judiciously made to Sempronius, 
tlioir right places—and losing no time over it will be seen that it is possible tor inoi*taU 
the process. Indignant Briton shrugs his —on the French boards at least—to command 
shouldei’s disdainfully, and doubts if any success; nor is it iucumbent on them to do 
good c^ come of French management. Just more, beyond making certain pecuniary ar- 
look, sir, at their vile passport system—^their rangements prior to the rising of the curtain, 
gangofdouaniers, spies,secretpolice, and other At the present moment it is pretty well 
inquisitors. There you have the results of known that in every theatre umior heaven 
system—all in a nut-shell. No, no, believe the claqueur element is more or less recog- 
you me, sir, it won’t do in a free country. uised. For that matter, it is but a craving 
The mot of the ingenious F^ncluuan who of our common huinanity, t(hat follows us far 
set about defining what was obscure, in this beyoud the charmed circle of playhouse in¬ 
negative fashion: Tout ce qn’est obscur, n’est fluencee. For has it not been written that 
pas Fi'an9ai3 (nothing that is obscure, is there is a kind of valet species abroad, which 
French), would hold with equal truth of never honors the unaccredited hero or he- 
other matters in^ that pleasant country. It roine, until they have been properly counter- 
might be shaped into Tout oe qu’est d6i'4!9gl4, signed, and accoutred with full uniform and 
u’est pas Frai) 9 ai 8 (nothing that is disorderly, diploma, by that great god—Public Opinion, 
is French), with no loss of point or jus- Therefore does this public require certain 
tice. For, woudeiful is it how this passbn fuglemen, as it were, to furnish them their 
for ordering of things clings to e^ery true cue and proper time; and tiien does it set 
son of France (and to every daughter too), forth in full cry, striving who shall first fall 
v^iether roving or dwelling at home. It is dowu and worship. Even in the most pro- 
bound up strangely with all their fancier vincial of our theatres may be witnessed 
their puns and pleasures. It travels abroad rude efforts at combination, in behsilf of some 
with them into far-ofi; lands; to the camp, local favourite, lutelligeut obeerVeSa liave 
where it lays out pretty gardens round the discriminated, in a cloud of bonqu4(tB, between 
hut, and garnishes the mud interior with the eutliusiastic earnest offering,, him the in- 
biiglit and effective decoration ; to the colony, sidious shower from the masked battery of ^e 
where it reproduces the institutious of the claqueur. But the truth it, we, on this side of 
old country ih a marvellous short span; to, the Straits, want organlsatUni sadly. We are 
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<!^Udi’^ in the of tM acijewi?*- 
. pm ^ade clw'iuey i^fiiarta we without poi^ 
%*mncert,ijmd lawk thut^delioecy and toa 
Bhnding M the efforti^ of ear. 

neighWwwK ''We. Wtuatwu ®®*dso'n6 of,com-, 
ma&dip^ ijiteUeot, who shall m’*® rooiild 
all tthma jS,hating elements into on6 gi»nd 
OTstehi, .As it is, we can hut stand by 
: ^'dWijBSriftglv; and envy the exquisite orgjuu- 


((a^n w;hioh has grown up into a odmplete' 
kSsIhihia, perfect in all its part^ and carried j 
Out 'Wtli^ admirable skill oy a well-trained i 
corps of adepts. Let us now see how this is 
found on the banks of tht Seine. j 

Suppose a about to open his 

thesdre ft»r the season—say one not a hundred; 
miles from the pleasant Boulevart' des Ifa- 
liens. As soon as tite news gets abroad, he 
k inundated with a flood of applications 
‘ from artistes of every calibre and degree. He 
has to hearken to the claims of singing men 
' 'and women; of scene-paiaters, mechanUts, 
drcbcsCrals, super^ dotU'keep^ until he is 
well liigh miven distracted. To sucli ills has ^ 
managerial estate been liable from time im¬ 
memorial—^to be aiacepted, therefore, without 
repining. But tfaexa also waits upon him a 
far more important parsonage—a being of 
quiet exterior and insinuating manners ; no 
other, in shwt, than an ancient Boman. This 
ht thd Butrefu-enneur des Sneeds Brama- 
tiques—in plain Engli^, the chief of the 
applause department—deprived of whdse 
UKfiu aid, tiw theatre might as well close its 
ddum The ancient Eoman—so profanely 
et'yleci from a similar institution known iu 
the Atya of Ncto— is at once admitted to afi 
audience, and treated with the most respect¬ 
ful consi^ration. 

“ Jt. le Direcfcenr ” he aays, shortly, for 
w^h him time is precious, “1 am tolerably 
faipiliar with the weak points of your under¬ 
taking. As yet nobody has been appointed 
to tlm supervision of the applause depart¬ 
ment,.. Entrust it to my care, and permit me 
at the same time,, to offer you the sum of 
twenty thousand ff’ancs ready money, togethm- 
tKith w annual rent of ten thousand fi aucs.” 

M. le Directeur looks giwve. , “ Say thirty 
^Ousahd dowsn, sud it k a bargain!"' , 

/ ’•'Speh a bagatelle slmll not part wa," 
M{ilke> the Boman. " feu shall nave Uiem 
tio-mdcTOW,"'., 

“ Btre permit ine to obsegye,” asys ,M, le 
I>ireoteur,'*‘thai foy that Bam, Jl shall require 
one hjind^. n>|ii.Jo?: ordinary nights, and 
n^, thim fl^.]%u&dred for ddbuts and I 
im^cvUMlt.aiaesiutoaJ?'. .... ’ 

“ It sliaJr bh 'f^ .Bqia'an entbnsiaiiti- 
eslly repli<»?ii,; mall have aie?;e if 

he reqdlbk'^’* \ 1 ^ . . 

Thgii’ fbrtiffed orsdeutials, the 

. Mw..i»a(Vi. 0 h;i^ ; and 

I'®®*’,, scSpkisi, '’gi^«e,\fliMiBmen.'«j|i6' 
.'.Mjpiier a strange 'V,i 


lonely esIS » ehoeen for the rendezvous, 
sdwiaa, op! aeflemn eecaaioris, they meet their ' 
■cli.f»f, sad receive their tickets for yartwre or 
gwk^, iSdathe case may he. Eor tlHCse, how¬ 
ever, the poor wretehos .ans .|ntdet«d, some ■ 
thirty or foity sous, always egeepting the 
higher officers, who come in free. Btit on 
great nights, when there is question-of a nets 
piece, wliich must be, carried through at-all 
risks, not only , are free tickets distributed 
lavishly, but extra hands are taken on, and 
abundmtt largesse sent abroad,.in the shape of 
some two or three francs and one glass of 
eau-de-vie per man. ' * 

But how is the chief of thk department to 
be reimbursed these heavy chargee 1 In 
tlie simplest manner that can'^be conceived. 
One of the actors k deairous that his exer¬ 
tions should specially waken the enthusiasm 
of tlie a\idicmee. He oppns rehitions with 
the chief of the applause department, and 
delicately insiuuates his wish to be supported. 
Nor does he at the same time forgt't to back 
bis request-with thq persuasive offering of, 
say five hundred francs. Such arguments are 
not to be resisted. Meanwhile the ingenious 
chef allows it to get abroad that M. Xyzed 
is to receive exceptional support (the con¬ 
ventional name for thisspeoiesof appreciation), 
in tlm new piece. The bretliren of M. 
Xyzed become uneasy, and forthwith enter 
iitto seoret treaties With the chef, to have 
their merits acknowledged exceptionally also. 
So on, from tlie highest to the lowest: and 
the aucient Boman reaps a golden harvest. 
The new piece k carried tlirough ami<lst ^ 
storm of applause—each receives what he has 
contracted for—and every one is satisfied. 

Woe to the man who shall resist thk 
iniquitous levying of black mail! Ho had 
as good cast ^m him his tiiieatrical livery, 
and bethink him of a new profession at once. 
A few minutes before the rking of the 
cnrfoiu, a low whisper k borne along the 
serried ranks of the five hundred sitting in 
the parterre. The fatal consigne goes forth, 

“ Eot a hand for M. Berivis ; ’’ and all ithat 
night does a stern and chilling silence wkit 
on M. Berivis wherever he goes, wiiatever ke 
does. In case some stray friends of the 
prosmnbed essay a spasmodic effiirt iu bk 
behalf, they are scornfally bu8h«dd<owa wud 
covered with confusion from five hundred 
laces staring up at them, from below. Some¬ 
times, too, M. le Birecteur finds this to be a 
convenient mode of ridding himself of a 
troublesome artiste. A wbiid io theMiief of 
the department,, and the ataquaur, army re¬ 
ceive their instruoifons. M'Berivis is to ^ 
dene to death without pity. For two nigh^ 
or more is thedatnpii^ mlenee maintaiiied, 
and then M.,:le B&e^beur takh«|ruBhappy 
Derivia aside.;.' ^Hs. i» desblatoi^'^te says; 
“Imt be . can avsM hamsalf of 3ifc’'l)#rivk’ 
sm^vices poi foageit ‘M. Berivis must see 
himself ^ .j^briia mm not appre- 
dai^. ga ! ilhey, ought , to bythe 





















THBY QRDER THIB MATTE]^BETTER IN tRANCm ? 10S 


publi<5.” Sdtuetimes, t^e 

.nmusiagly on this heaidfl p€ thnf (Kmcool^iB*— 

• the tnhnager being in a inianti^ir ;|W&isted;'’iri'.th. 
hie own petara~for the audien&e, ahtonf^ed 
at the unttsual silenee, begin to suspect the 
conspiracy, and, rallying round the Victim, 
bear him triumphantly through the piece, 
amid extravagant demonstration of applaase. 
In such case he obtains srhat is known as an 
irregular snooess, or suce^ cireulaire; so 
called from its being the Vrork of the boxes 
alone, the parterre having no share in it. 
•But your trut artiste, if he be wise, will fly 
such dangerbus honours Hcwitlhave before 
his eyes the banded leaguers of tlie parterre 
glaring at him with discomfited looks. He 
knows that this night’s glory has been deaiiy 
purchased, and that MM. les Claqueurs will 
let him kuow it before the season finishes. 

Such manifestations of independence would 
go near to ruin the whole system. There¬ 
fore has it been laid down as the primary 
article of the claqueur creed, that—“ In a 
theatre, the public counts for noth'm^ ; not 
only that, but the public spoils everything! ” 
And truly it is a little e.Tasperating that 
these idle amateurs, these mere condofctieri, 
should disturb the nice combinations of the 
regular forces. It is most intolerable and 
not to be endured, that unpaid outsiders— 
whose only law in expressing their feelings is 
the empty satisfaction of the moment—slionld 
confuse by their foolish clamour the calm 
aiTungements of science. Still, to a certain 
class of amateurs is reasonable indulgence 
extended, in consideration of the circum¬ 
stances only. It is felt that such are peculitrly 
situated, and that their number is too small to 
prove any serious hindrance to the profession, 
^is class of flavoured ones, he says, is made 
up of naTve friends, tvho will innocently 
admire everything that passes on the stage, 
even before the lamps are lighted ; of rela¬ 
tions, those claqueurs provided by nature ;■ of 
writers, who make furious partisans; and, 
above all, of admirers and husbands. TMs is 
the reason why ladies, be-sides their other 
advantages over men, have far more chances 
bf succeeding. It quite impossible for a 
woman,:in a theatre or a concert-room, to 
applaud'her husband or admirer; at least, 
in any way that can be Useful to them—very 
likely she has something better to amuse 
herself with ; whereas the lover or husband, 
if he have but the smallest natural turn 
that way, or even the bare elementa:fy hotiOM 
of the may bring about, by means of a 
Iqcky clap, nothing less than a succlls de 
SinQuVeilement-^tbat is a succem that would 
a manager 'to renew the engage^ 
inent. operations husbands are 

fovrtid'^ amweV evem better than the loveiu 
PoirtthiB husband, who holds the purse, #ho 
well knows the value of a weU-wmw bouquet; 
of » salvo properly taken up, and bf A'vtkii- 
feroOs mica! b^re the curtain, sudh a mm 
will fearlessly exeVt whatever faculties he 


;pdi«e88es j he finds himself suddenly 
with ventriloqutgm—with the power of ubl- 
hufty. At one moment, he may be he.ard 
down In the amphitheatre uttering Brava 1 
in a kind of tenor pitch. “With a single bound 
he fe'la the comdor of the box tier*, and, 
putting in his head at each door as he goes 
by, calls out Admirable t in deep bam acoeuts. 
■^hen does he fly upward to the third tier,' 
and fill the hmi w:ith cries of Delicious! 
ravishing! gooii heavens! what genius! 
These being uttered in a'SOlt soprano key, as 
it were overpowered by emotion. This is 
indeed a model husband—a har(hVrorking, 
intelligent head of a faqtily. 

It must have been a, husband surely who 
invented the hiss approbative (sifflet-k-suocds) 
or the hiss enthusiastic, which js worked 
something after this fashion: Suppose the 
public has grown too Asmiliar with the 
talents of a particular lady, and has fallen 
into a kind of indifference, usually the result 
of satiety, a devoted partisan—a man but 
little known—is privily brought into the 
theatre for the duty of waking them up. At 
the exact moment when la Diva has exhibited 
a splendid specimen of her ability, aud. the 
claqueur party are hard at work with the 
greatest unanimity in the centre of the pajt^ 
terre, a low hissing sound isheard to issue from 
a dark and distitnt comer. The whole audience 
rises in a torrent of indignation, and the ap¬ 
plause bursta forth with a kind of frenzy. 
What infamous conduct 1 is the cry from 
sides. A miserable cabal! brava ! brava I 
bravissima! beautiful! exquisite ! But such a 
bold stroke reqnireslhemostdelicate haudlini;. 

'l^e man who would essay the task of 
dirUlting the operations of the elaqae must 
be gifted with no ordinary genius and' quali¬ 
fications. Be must have the eye of a true' 
general: the cold, searching glance of a Wel¬ 


lington, to scan the battle-field and meet 
coming dangers. He must have the flumlty 
of grasping the idtuation, of devising new 
positions at an inatant’ii warning, and a nice 
appreciation of the proper force and measure 
of his demonstrations Such exalted spirits 
are, alas 1 but too rare. Dimpling meteors, 
they visit us once or so in a -generation, aUd 
leave behind them an utter and irremedtable 
blank ! Even now, the race is fast dying oaf; 
and we shall soon have nothing left to us but, 
the tradition of their greatness. 

Not lone since, there flourished at <, 
Grand Op&a a giaut of this order, 
the impoi^mg cognomen of Augustus,'. A • 
6f surptfflsing merit; reticent; of few 


always, it woald seem, wra] 


tactics and plaia of lofty straiie^. ' 

was it to mark the 'glortiiua' > 

he «mdtmted-the great' 

sdtoc'b ' PtffSifetly would-matty'jl'’ 

rehearsal, ‘'itrivlug'to iuqt' 

that'‘Inigitf'do good 

in tlielr {msfessioniid wbhid'lle 

weigh and nioely'adjmj|;ttie pmfwr poiim» of 











ovetVUli e«r^ %ieh i« »'^(O'lptleia oCjl^ Way they 

tppe Id, hiB^lmittd. 'Suppp^ng a cotnposet' th!og«' !a J^noo jiirKat^i Ve^r or othojf- 
coaiea to teU ht^—* At thU' point,” showing wise, may seem dophtful e&oitf^. 

him hie scojifp; “ you ■wdll let'otf three salvos; . —. . 

here mast you carry an encore,”—h# would MUMMY. < 


«a«(B . J'VU W*ia VaA vaaa.wv ncwevvns ■ . « ' > ————————— 

here mast you carry an encore,”—he would MUMMY. * 

' ]tmdce hjiBWer with unmoved aplomb, “ Mon- ' ‘ • — — ■ ., ' i 

fi|eur, it ^|ll,lw dangerous! ” or else, “ It will Let na put ourwlves for a moment, m to 
perhaps, “I will think it over. My one little matter, m the position o£ t^e old.' 
notjmatured upon the subject. Egyptians. We English are a brilliant race, 
tne see. Have some amateurs to iliununating all our neighbours; but, after bur 
lead i^,: and I will follow suit—if I see it light shall have waned, the 4 ra is to come 
take, that is." Once he held out nobly darkness of mind over geneiatloha. We 
against a writer who wished to force, from are embalmed when dead—the rich in fine 
him some of this dangerous applause. He odorous resins and guma—rthe poor in stink- 
made him"'this answer; “Monsieur! it can- ing pitch. Very well. Three thousand years 
not be done; you would compromise me hones the rich man of tchday shall be sought, 
before the public ; before my profefflional the poor avoided. Bill Stokes shall either 
“brethren, who well know that such things can- lie at rest in his pitch, or be made np 
ipbt be. Your work presents enormous diffi- into cheap physic for the poor; but such is 
(julties in the conducting. I will bestow great not tlie fate reserved for you, my Lord Tom- 
pains upon it; but I cannot expose mytelf to noddy, who shall be as delicately embalmed 
the risk of being hissed I ” and scented after death as yon are during 

Besides this great man there flourished Bfs ; or for you, right honourable mi- 
Others, perhaps not gifted with such dazzling uiater«of state or fair lady of fashion. For 
qualities, but still giants in their own pecidiar you, or some of yon, tliere is reserved a 
walk. There was Albert of the Op6ra j better destiny. You will be highly prized 
Comi^ue—Albert Le Grand, as he was' after the lapse of thirty centuries. A piece 
affectionately styled; and Sauton of the as heavy as three barleycorns' of the em- 
Gymnase—&uton the gay, the mirthful, tlie balrued cheek of Lady Thirtyflounce, will be 
social. Nor must David—^King David, as snuffed into some noble nose, together with & 
he was happily dubbed—be pawed over, on little marjoram water, as a cure for head- 
Whom, in later times, fell the mantle of, ache. A piece as heavy as one b.'vrleyeorn of 
Angustua Hearken yet once again unto the, a parliamentary orator, mrhaps, dropped into 
.^yely gossip of Maitre Berlioz:— [ the ear with a little oil, will be a cure for 

’* it is to Albert,” says he, “ that we owe i ear-ache ; or four barleycorns of him will 
the touching custom of calling AU* the actors J make a gaigle for sore throat Four barley- 
before the, curtain at the close of a new piece! corns, it may be, of a noble sot will be taken 
-King Dayid was not slack in following his | in aromatic water as a cure for hiccup. A 
exarnpie—and, emboldened by his suqllleas, > small fragment of a sarcastic leader of oppo- 
ecthally added the device of calling out the i eition may be the bit of mummy that shall 
, ttnor three times in the course of the night.” j hereafter be mixed with butter, and used as 
Still, though directing rival establishments, I a remedy against the bites of scorpions. Other 


the , excesses that di^raced that of Antony, Thus the old Egyptians were used in the 
Octavius, and XiepiduB. Far from that: when sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and had 
any of those tenrible nights came round at not ceased to be used even at a later period. 
I^e O^ra—nights when a dazzling and»even In a list of the medicines of the day, pub- 
victory must be won—^Augustus, acorn- lished at Nuremberg, in the year sfxtpen 
•i^ to trust to hew and undisciplined levies, hundred and seventy-two, by Georg, Mciaus 
would.hiHke an appeal to his brother trium- Schurz, in a Materul-Kaimmep—or, as doc- 
virs. Proud bf acting with so great a man, tors would now say, a Materia Mediea—that 
they would at once agree to receive him as was then highly Mteemed, we find written of 
thqir and hl^d at his disposal— mummy, that “ It is the embalmed bodies of 


Athert hia ’heayt^'phalanx:, Sauton his light men or man’s flesh brought from %ypt, in 
infantry, idl tilled %t^h a noble ardour which the neighbourhood of. Memphis. There ai-e 
nothing oduld wiil^liit!^ ,T^eBe choice troops, many caves and graves thpre, in which one 
fDrm1ug,ppddom|^i|^y^ b^gdrawaup in duds a great .number of dead bodies .jtbitv 
the parted thO nij^t;!beK>rie .tie performance, have been buri^fl^ more tlwA a tpouapiid' 
Augustus the emjteW, 'his maps and vears, and these are calledsuch 
K^ns in hkhsu4WQi0d |ild.%^'through a have beep einb^mpd with eo8tl|;!|Hdi|^ and 
ll^rious fdimttSal, balsams, for they; smjSji st«^iy # 

PI l^e hints qt Ahtdny anduipidlin—who, to sloes, and oU^r fragnmt things. These are 
truth, hia KtOa to |dm, W brbUght iuto l^My, Enmce, ai5d,al8o,0«r- 
MpAddstvift washis(Kmp^’mii,abaeaee<w«s|many, and pied is.medicine. Now they,some 
ip fe.'divining the schemes of the enemy.” j to' us in a remarkable manner : namcJ^"fh« 










floilorfl, when they reach the place where they or rather sweepings of myrrh, cabalUne aloes, 
are, fetoh them out aeerelly and by night, bitumen, pitch and other and then 
then carry them to the ship and ooneeal them wonud about with a cere-cloth stuffed Wifdt 
there, that they may not be seised ; because the same oOmpoeitiou. The bodies being thus 
certainly the Egyptians would not suHbr prepared, are put into an oven to consume all 
their removal. In the purchase of mummy their m'oisture, and being likewise well dried, 
care must be taken that too mupii of the they are brought and sold here fur true 

r wder is not bought witli it; also, when it Egyptiun maiumie.s to those who know no 
bpuglit in large pieces, that they do not better.” Monsieur Pomet adds an old story 
consist of mere dry bone, but that the bone ot the Sieur Uuy de la Fontaiue, King’s Phy> 
be also nicely fat and liave flesh on it, and be sician, who being at Alexandria in Egypt, 
full of marrow; for in the dead bones them went to see a Jew in that city who traded in 
is no virtue, and tlie powder is not always mummies, that he might have ocular demon- 
• pure, but mixen with sand and Ime, tor stratioa of what he had heatd so much of. 
which reason it will need purification.*’ Accordingly, when he came to the Jew’s 

Johann Jacob Marx publishing, fifteen house, ho desired to see his commodity, which 
years afterwards, in the same town, another ho having obtained with some diflieulty, the 
book of drugs, or Material-Kamrner, copied J ew at last opened his storehouse, aud sliuwed 
part of liis predecessors article on mummy, him several bodle>-, piled one upon unotlier, 
aud added notice of another sort of tho same Then, after a retlectiou of a quarter of an 
drug, having first stated that a nianuficlured hour, he asked him what drugs he luado use 
I article had been introduced from France and of, and what sort of bodies were fit for liis 
Walhichia, but that this was not held in service! The .jew answered him, “That as 
great esteem. “Them is also a rare mumia to the dead he took such bodies as he could 
described in tbe (Janary Island, 'Plneritfc, get, whether tliey died of a common disease 
whore there aie shown to strangers by the or of some contagion ; aud as to the drugs, 

I inhabitants thomselrea various eaves in whicii tliat they were nuthiug but a heap of several 
the old dwellers upon this island, befom the old drugs mixed together, which he applied 
Spaniards mastered it, laid aside their dead to the bodies ; which, after ho had dried in 
embalmed in a particular manner, but tliey an oven, he sent into Kuropo ; and that he 
aie all sewn up m puckskiiis, and the shrouds was amazed to see the Christians were lovers 
in wh^h they lie aro all of iiuckskin. Most, of such filtliiness.” 

of the bodies arc still whole, with the eyes | They wem not lovers of that only. Man’s I 
closed; the liair, ears, nose, teeth, lips, aud skull was only a hundred aud fifty years ago 
I beard yet undestroyed. Some stand upright,, known widely as a specific for epilepsy, “ taking 
otliers are lying upon wooden beds. '1 hey | of the crude powder rasped from the fresh Ikuie 
arc light as if they were of straw, tho nerves of tho skull one scruple or two in any proper 
and veins may clearly be distinguished in spirituous liquor.” The English druggists 
their limbs when broken. Of this peoi>le, were at tliat time noted fur tlie exhibition iu 
however, few knew tbe art of embalming, thitir shops of human skulls wiw mossy 
but only a class that did not make itself tops, the moss growing sometimes upon tbe 
common, but lived apart from the rest, as it dead skull being regarded as a sovereign cure 
they were their priests. Since the Spauiai-ds for many ills. “ Tlie English druggists,"’ wrote 
became mastcisof tho island, this race and MouMeurFomet,“ generally bring these heads 
its art have disappeared. Tlie mummy must from Ireland; that country having been re- 
be black or grey, of little weight, and fleshy.” markable for them ever since the Irish mas- 
A book of hign chanicter was published in saore. Vou may see iu the druggists’ shops 
Franco at the conclusion of the seveuteeutli of London these heads entii-ely covered with 
I century, the General History of Drugs, by moss; aud some that liave only the mo-s 
Monsieur Pomet, chief apothecary to tbe growing on some parts.” Such heads of tbo 
King. It was translaited into EuglLh in tho dead liislnuau were also exported into Ger- 
year seventeen hundred and twelve, published many, where they were used in the manu- 
in London, with many plates, aud inscribed facture of a famous sympathetic ointment, 
to Dr. iSloane. In this book Monsieur Pomet But to return to the medicinal mammies ; 
expressed great indignation at tlie spuit of there was one sort of wliich mention has noi; 
adulteration that had crept into the mummy yet been made, the white mummies. Whiba 
trade. It was as luird tncu as how to get mummies were the liodies of men wreaked ou 
one’s drugs in any reasonable state of purity, tlie coast of Africa, whicii lay unburjled, shfi’ 

4 “We may daily,” ho says, “see the Jews veiled and diied in the hot sands- laiaty 
eawying on their rogueries as to these men, it was said, after they have lain 
mumoues, and after them the Christians; some time, weigh not above thirty pounds, 

I for tlie tautumies that are brought from and ate in a condition to be kept for ever, 
Alexandria, Egypt, Venice, and Lyons, are These mummies were little used in >(nedi- 
I lilMhingt else but the bodies of people that die cine, because they were very dehr, and bad 
Several' ways, whether buried or unburied, little or no virtue iu them, 
that aro afterwards embowelled aild have The genuine mummy ti'fks not only em- 
tlieir several cavities filled with the powder, ployed in medicine, but also worked up with 
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«U obd naed % ^ tiijuitera as a brown 
colmn ^iebeb 'niaa nttW jtki^ of its uq' 
Mrtatm W|S Hadeit! add, that i% m&y bare 
MMi sosiOWiwi obeckod b; supfstitmn 
AlUiou^h SQulil well spue its mnin- 
nusi if a aontnum notion collect that 
bowewar many wire receivetl the numb« in 
the Mpulohtes never bei ante less , the wnlora 
had a snperatition of then own, founded Ices 
perhaps upon some 8iu>'e of the impiety of 
ri&intf tombs, than upon aasoeution of the 
deadl^yptlaiis with crude notions of unholy 
magic Ihey bebeved that a ehip bavinsc a 
muDini^ on boaid was buffeted w ith storms, 
and a txavellei in those diy^, tlie Piiuee 
Xiad^ivil, tells how, on a ceiiain voyage, his 
ship WdB tempest-tost, by leasun ot two 
niumnii«‘S that weie on boaid , and not only 
did the skip labotu and gioau, but tlicie was 
caused also buch piolonged and teriiblo dis¬ 
turb,nice in the mind ot a monk who w as oi 
the com] any, that he bad no test until the 
nosmues weie thrown overboard. 

A JOUENhY DUE NOllTIL 

XUMC AUD TBS tlBAHA 
I HAVA m my posbession a squaie piece of 
yellow papei, highly varnished, and with one 
coiuei tom off, on which thti^ is tiu oidi 
nary amount of t>pogiaphical Abrjcid ibn, 
or Bussian word-spinning, inevitably to bo 
found in all Eiissian documents namely, ns i 
much as can possibly be squeezed into the 
space available, and bonded iit is almost 
Bupeifluousto remaik), by t putiait enpied 
ot that monster Dinl, that Hoc of Hiibsiii, 
and yet, decided opposite to a JLUia Avis, 
the double-headed bagle. This document is 
M large as one ut those French selndules of' 
insolvency, a Becomiaissanee ot the Mfnt 
de and is luusiderabl) biggei than an 

a iish ©\cise peimit Jt is, m leality, noi 
fuiiuidable aif,ur , but simply a pass- 
check (something biliiet in Kuss)—to the or- 
ohesti a bt.ills ot the Oossud u i v- i eh i k Teati ’! 
or Imperial Ciicus I’heatie ot bt Petcibbnig 
There never was, undei Jovo—with tho 
exoi ption of the Jllaudatini^ed inhabitants ot 
the Flow Cly Land, who, lu a thousiud le-' 
spects, might lun or be driven in collides 
with the Muscovites—such a nation oi hlliiig 
up foimuluts IS are the Kussians, In Hussii, 
indeed, can you appiemte in its highest 
degi ee tlie luebtuuaolo bem fits ot a lot ot 
foiins. The Eiissian hve-eopeek (twopenny- 
lialfiieiiny) pobtage-stamp is as luqx^rtont 
looking, as far as neroeuess and uicumfereuce 
go, as thit foul mass oi deoa}ed luuu and 
wax, syiubolising rottenness and corruption 
aoiuewiieie, whilom attached, in a species of 
eliallow pill box, at tho end of a stimg to a 
patent, and ealUd the Great Seal of Lnghud 
If, in St l*tkrsbnigoi Moscow you wish to 
poet a letti I for foieign riaiyh and eend youi 
wvi^wuh It to the (ioseudarui-Foclita or 
WIIIm * post, he bungs you back an iin- 
, nijiBMr'H'icake, hko a Surrey Gardens pOstuig 


bid, with year nalme, md row corrosiiondoiit’a 
uams^ and ccdtimna of figures, denoting the 
amount of eonerks charged Atr post ige, and 
the date, and signatures, and cuunteisii^na- 
tare% and a big double eagle, in black, at the 
lop, and a am iller one in blue at the bottom, 
and a gieat apiawling While one in' 
wateimaik, besides the usual didactic essay 
upon things lu geneial in inoorapiebensibU 
btuie; all which cautious, minute, and 
bnsmoss-like formalities do not pi event the 
fiequenb tailure to reach its destination of 
your lettor, and its as fruipieuc seal-breaking 
and spying-iuio bv officials in its transit' 
thiongh the post office. 

I’cti opohs, considering its enormous bire, 
has by no means a pioiusion of tlteairc 
Theic is the supeib lialschoi-Teatr’, the 
Grand Opeia, wlicie Giisi and Maiio Mti , 
andC'eintuand Btgdiuioffdance. TheGicit 
Theatie was oiigiually elected by Semitamis- 
Cutbtiine, then re-conskui ted lu eighteen 
hundred and thiec, and in the reign oi tho 
hi at Alexuidei by the architect Thomon 
It wasfburiit down, accoiding to the rule of 
the Thiee Fates, lu all tlieatiical cahes undo 
and provided m eighteen handled and eleven, 
whonauithci Ftench aiohilect, M Mauduit, 
was mtiubtei with tho task ut acting as i 
vicuious phosDix, and laiuing the ueatie 
h um its ashes Some accmutic d< feets having 
been found, iieveitlicieBs, to eztst in tlje now 
edihce , the Ozai Nicholas caused M. Gavii 
n^aiii a French man, to turn it as complcii ly 
iiibide out, SB our old Goveut Gaidcn w is 
tuincd by hlr Albano It is now, with the 
excepkon ot the Gi md Theaf lo at Mos ow, 
the must maguificeiit and the mo->t cuuvi.- 
ineiit of all the theutres m Euiopc, and 
(1 belli VI.) .IS large thectie as any. The 
bcala may suijubs it, slighily, m size, but 
in spleudom ot apixuntmeut it is, so the 
cosmu]>ulite ojiiratics say, a meie penny gnfT 
to tlieLilschui At the Giaiid Theatre, toke 
place, duiiug the cai nival, the iamous Bal 
Masques ot ot Feteraburg 

Next, the nortlicrn capital possesiis the 
Alexandta Theutio, situitod in the place, or 
equal 1, as tlio g dlicised liusstaiis oaii it, w hioh 
be us the same name, and opens on the 
Nevskoi Foispective Jihe Alexabdra Theatie 
IS the home ot the llussian drama ' that is, 
partly itussiau plajs (on puiely Euswui 
aub|ccls) aie time peiibimeil Thirdly, ihtie 
18 the ThCiilie Michel, m the Blare Mich d, 
alsu oil the Nevskoi, built in eighteen huudrod 
and tliirty-iflute, under the direction of M. 
Hiukili, which elegmit aud aristpciatjc dia- 
mstic ttfwjde rn ly be called the St. James's, 
Thiatie of bt Feteisbuig, being devuted 
to the alternate peiformaiices of hieuch and 
Germantioupes,and—-—being closed a good 
many mouths in the year. Thi te is a fanrlh 
ami very pretty theatre, bmlt of wood, In tilft 
sluid ot JCammenoi-Ostrow, or Stone IiAind 
(so called from a huge mass of sfone on iu 
banks m the LiUde Nevka), a bwiss eotbiga 












kind of affair emboapiiliedl iunOAK and haire» idtfays an aboalied lo«e and a nit/' 


wUiuh alauda in tlrout of ih« Wrag« rovotoncoi and an unwieariwl patienoe. I csk 

'to the iBland of ITalagutno. In tnw 0M!a>tmal aiwaj^s beai* with JP«ler, and hU jtnpa with 
oh&let, th« French vauuovlUe give I ho cawO) and tho oonutess who cotuoa off a 

repreeeuUitiutiB daring the •wumar: tho jbiiniey tn a hat and feathers and a 
iolauda at U>at aeatnu being eramnicil with green Telvet peli^, and Miss Ade- 
tfae 4lite of the arietocratio !E*uter«baigian hddo Haller the housekeeper, and that 
aoeiety—fct least of tlud; numerous seeuon raeliincljoly dingy man in bla^ who has 
theieuf wlio can’t affoid, or who oau’t <»bt.un liJicd upon Ca-uwl for his abodo. I don't tell 


goveru^uent pc: 
s another and c. 


;>ciimSbion to travel, Thoie j 
fJEteiisive theatre, likewise 


)co]iU> that I am going to see the Btri.nger ; 
init I goy and eotue home quite plnoiil, and 


built of timber, on Wassily-tJlstiw; but, it tor tiie tuuo moriiJ, and foil of good thoughts 
was bnmt down some years elnoo, aiiil being and quiet omutiuus. For who amuugot us 
a simply German theatre was allowed, con- has uot done a wrong, bat repents in secret 
tentptnouslt, to sink into oblivion, and wjia place-, whei-o vanity is of no avad, and where 
never rebuilt,, 'riioro is but one, and the flith Uicreare none to tellhimthat ho is intbe i ight, 
tlK'nli-c, that remains to be notictd, amt that and that he “ oughtn't to etand it, ray boy ” I 
11 the iLhuk, or C,icas Thoatic, and thblur. And who hnsuot been wronged, tliat but seeks 
it you ple'kse, we will pay a vi-iit tins night, solace in sowing forgiveness broadcast, be* 
This IS uot by any means the lirst cause he thinks the taros in that one place' 
theatre I have visited since I have been whore forgiveness is must needed are too 
biting the dust of reterabiirg, I have been th.ek for any good seed to bear hfnit there ? 
to the German house, at the pressing reoom- And who has lost a lamb, and wandering 
mendaliou ol llaruabay, backeti by Zaclmiuy, about seeking it, can retrain from pleasant 
and have seen a Gex'man farce, of wlui.h 1 thinkings when he comes upon a flock, thdugh 
h.ive understood veiy little, if anything ; his iitstliug be uot among thiiii, and can stay 
but from whioU I have come away bcivam- bimseli from intereht andcheeriul imt^jinlngs 
mg witb laughter. It was call d Her Todto m the joys and sorrows ol little children ? 
Neile (the Head Nephew) and was from That Italian song^treai who sings so magnifi* 
the pen of tliat dramatic writer who has ocully, iq wliich is she greater : in the “ Qnol 
made me have leuouise to my knuckles (I w,is cor tradisli,” where she pours out the vials 
ashamed to use my pucket-lnindkeichieftmauy of a womau's resentment and vindictiveness 
and many a time in that stupid, deiightliil, upon that eontcmptihle cur in' the helmet, 
unn.itural, life-like, tedious, enthralling, lidt- I'oliio; or in the duet with Adalgisa, where 
cidous,sublime, worthless, aud'pncehsa ill.ima tlieubddron .are! Isaw the other night, in the 
of I no St t anger, I mean llorr von ItoUelnie. pit of the Uayinarket Theatre, during the per- 
Wliy IS It, 1 woniUr, that so many men who lormam.eofapfmtomiwie,forwludli Mr.liwck- 
knuw tills play to be one of the woist th.it stone li.w provided the fun, and Mr, William 
L vor was wiittou, that it is as much an in-ull ^ t'alcott had [laiuteii the pictures ; tlie ** B.i,be3 
to ait .IS to common seuM*, yet m a secret, in tlie Wood”—I saw a great, butly, red-faced 
furtive manner, love lo see it, and had they miiu m a shaggy great-coat and a wide awake 
the privilege ol a bcbjieaU—as vhe mayor and hat, who hxikeil very much like a <-omnierci'il 
the ivgiuieiit-eoiouel liave in a garisou town uavdler for a ilradfuid cloth house, blub- 
—would command It for that night only ! I birmg—that U simply the woid—at a 
do not care one doit for the sorrows of Miss mi pet uly ridirulous part of the eiitcrlain- 
C'larjesii llarlowe : shamefully as Mr. Love- i..ent, wlieic the Ilobms (reprewnitod by Indf- 
laca behaved to her. 1 have not the slightest a-dozen stalwart “ supois '* m bird masks and 
sympathy with Miss I’amela Andrews’j ii.il waistcoats, like parish beadles) come 
virtue or its reward, and deniale that on nij capering in, and after an absurd jig to the 
conscience 1 Iwl ovo her to have been au mnuping of some fiddles, cover up tlie babes 
artful and designing Jade, who Lad her ejo who have been abandoneil by thera cinel 

on Sqiiiie 11- from the commeucement, I nm le, with gi.en leaves. And the Stranger 

and caught him at lost with a hook. 1 think will be inipiilar to the end of time—as pupa> 
that Mademoiselle Virgiiiie lost her life.lar as the Norfolk tragedy, bee.iu«i6 it is 
through a ndiciiloiis piece of mock modesty, about forgiveues’, and love, and mercy, and 
and Unit slio would liuvu bored I’aid .awfully ehilduii; and here is the health ol iieir von 
had sho been niaiiied to him. 1 am of KoUebu«,thoii,;h ho wasa pourwriter,nuii (I 
(•nmion that si* luontlis witli hard labour in' have beam it whiajiercd) a gov'emmsnt sjiy, 
toe Uouse of tVrrcotum would Iwve done] The week 1 ariived in Petersburg was th» 
Maiion las. aut all the good in the world. For | Iiwt of tlie season of tho Grand OperaMid 
me, Wortiii* may go on bio wing out his batter-, I l.aJ the pleasm’o of enjoying sonna toe- 
puddiitg l(tt%ius, and C harlotto may continue |iointed stanzas of the poetry of moMdn as 
ciiti^jH^ohei-brials,audwipuigtU«lLtUeaose8'reiMlered by tho agile limlw ot thtt renowned 
of hlefr Utile brut hers ami sisU'i's, to iniiuity, 1 liusaian muiccr, MatleniOiseUe Bagdanuif. 
have no Uais ior any of these sqiiti- The ItusshuiB are deliriously proud of this 
mefrtshtics ! but, for that b.id Knglish version fitvoiired child of Terpeichow, The govern¬ 
or a wowe Gouuan I’kiy—the Btreuger—I meut will not allow hw to dance, even out of 


















A JOtTKNinr DUE NOKCH. 


tnbniu7ttm}7J 


BuBsian intereata; bat, tiiere ore vticf nway 
dramatic and oparatia performancaa that lia 
audcr the ban of the Mtiaconte Boguev, ou 
the inimical niea. M. Scribe'a vattdeville of 
the Verre d’Eau is proacribed in Buaaia. 
Boaaini’a William Tell baa, of oourae, never 
been heard there in public. The Etoile 
dn Nord achieved an immenae aneceaa ; bat, 
as there some inconvenient little niat* 
tera in the libretto about Peter the Great’s 
madness and drunkenuesa, the title was 
niiietly metamorphosed into OharJee the 
Twelfth. So with uuinerous dramas and 
operas with inconvenient titles or inconve¬ 
nient incidents. Have any of luj^ readers 
ever lieard of an opera, usually considered to 
bo tlie chef-d’oeuvre of Auber, in which 
there is a market chorus, and a tumult, and a 
dumb girl, and an insurgent hsherman riding 
on a hone from the circus 1 That dear old 
round-nosed, meek-eyed white horse, that 
seems to be the only operatic horse in the 
world, for he is liimself, and his parallel, and 
nought else could be it, in every country I 
have visited i— a. patient horse, bearing burly 
baritones, or timid tenors, or prima-donnas 
inclined to embonpoint, with equal resigna¬ 
tion ; a safe horse—never shying at the noise 
of the big drum, never kicking out at the 
supers, and, above all, never, as 1 am always 
afraid he will, indining hie body from his centre 
of gravity at an angle of sixty degrees, and 
setting off in a cirenkr coiitcr round the 
stage with his m.iue and tail streainiiig in 
the opposite direction, till brought to a sense 
of his not being at Prancoui’s or Astley’s by 
a deficiency of whip, and au absence of saw¬ 
dust, and a sudden conviction that there 
must be something wrong, as his rider is 
sitting on his back, instead of standing there¬ 
upon on the saddle with the red velvet iahie- 
olotb, and is uttering shrieks of terror, instead 
of encouraging cries of “ JIoup la! *’ There 
is a general blow-up and eruption of vol¬ 
cano^ at the eUil of this opera, and it is 
kno^, unless 1 am very much mistaken, by 
the name of hlosaniello. They play it in 
Bussia; but, by some means or other, the 
tumult, the market scone, and the insurgent 
fishermen, have all disappeared; there ia 
nothing left, but the dumb girl and the bean- 
tiful niiibic, and the blpw-uu ; and the opera 
is milled Fenella. The otner elements (to 
say nothing of the n^e oC that bold 
rebel: 0 scour me the Chiaja, and tyru up the 
sleepers at Naples’ street-corners, for another 
MARASriaLLo; for we live in evil davs, and 
fhu paralytic remnants oi the Holy Alliance 
are crying out to lie knocked down and 
jumped upon, and llirown out of window, 
and put out of their pum as soon as possible) 
-^hose revolutionary elements would suggest 
alluliUma, and those allusious might be iuimt- 
cal to Eussiaii interests. 

There was a little bird in Petersburg, irf 
these latter days of mine, who Mcent about 
whispering (very cautiously and low, for ifi 


that big bird the Double Eagle had b p e p 
aware m him he would have etopped bis 
whispering for good), that there was another 
reason for the Bagdanoff's secession from 
the Aeadfimie at Paris. The French, this 
little bird said, quite confidently though 

E 'ltly—the French wouldn’t have her! 

had rehearsed, and the minister of 
state had shaken bis head. The Jookey-club 
had presented a petition against her. The 
abounds had drawn up a memorial against 
her. They considered her to be inimical to 
French interests. Two feuilletouistes of tho 
higliest celebrity and social position had de¬ 
clared publicly that they would decline and 
return the retaining fee, sent by dSbutaiites 
and accepted by feuilletoniaies, as a matter of 
course, m such cases. In fimt, the Bagdanoff 
was ci'fiv6e before she ever saw the Freuch foot¬ 
lights twinkle, and if she had not pirouetted 
away Due North as fimt as her ten toes 
would permit her, she would in another 
week have been caiicatured in the Jounial 
pour Eire—figuration in which formidable 
journal is equivalent to civil death on the 
I continent. 

All of which minor gossip on things thea¬ 
trical and o})oratic you may im^ine, if yott 
like, to have been useful to wile away the 
time this hot afternoon. Signor Fripauelli 
and 1 have been dining at Madame Aubm’s 
Freuch table d’hdte at the corner of the 
Oanuouschuia or Great Stable Street; and 
Lave agreed to visit the Circus Theatre iu 
the evening, to see Luorezia Borgia the opera; 
music by the usual Donizetti, but words 
trausIatM into Jtuss. I anticipated a most 
awful evening of maxillary bones breaking 
sounds. Fancy “Di pescatoae ignobiie” in 
Sckivomc! 

Fiipauellihud yours truly have proceeded, 
dinner being over, to Dominique’s caffi on 
the Nevskui, there to do the usual coffee and 
chasse ; and at the door of that dreary and 
expensive imitation of Bignous or Bichai'da 
stands the Signor’s drusciiky (ior hVip is a 
pios{ierous gentleman; gives you, at his own 
rooms, as good Jjalitte as you can obtain on 
this side Tikit; and has a private droschky to 
himself, neat, shining lamps, tall horae, and 
coachman iu a lull suit of indta-i-ubber), 
" One mast ’ave, oun po di louxe,” a little 
luxury, the Signor tells me, as if to ajiologiae 
for his turn out. “ If 1 vas diive op ze Prin- 
cease Hapoustikoff vith Ischvostohik, sapete, 
fifty copeck, zay would take two rouble IMa 
my next lesson. Ah! quel payal quel 
pays!” , 


be tells me as we sip tne retreanmg Mocha 
and puff at the papiros, " Xmi^ne yourself, 
1 go to the Countess Panchachka. She receive 
me, howl As the maestro dieattbo 7 Of none. 
1 ait at the pianoforte, and o|>ea the book and 
wait to hear that woman slug false as water, 
th^t which alwftys idte do. U it thtd, abe 









^j^;lfe'']^oJS^^S'„ .#’t# gol^ ibysT;J^pfpaneBi^^ i 
' »n<l''Ba3«4;.^M|^®%^S^lH^',jfrh’it£fei,,it^bi«'6f|an4 k)^ ,-., 

new* ea ptay tow,,s 41 t^ief TJiis goQ^'iiatai;e<i lil 

euieal» j|Qi liiMi^ kBt»!^t7t at thePjrtece^Iiaadly ia lova :i^Hb. .tl 
K^fiaiEIBt^ibC^ ^^ttt,<J»vil! I jSo tor-iiibn'ow | He ia jmbi&it ^bspeeiftil i 


jg 





long ,ia Hta^a,;, 

? P*'®? '^W*s41 'tijef’ ‘tttas gbQ^'iiatai;e<i^'itt:l^' imjsliwaatiisr, ii .! 
Idwd last ni^trt at the Prince^ jaadly in low jjrHh -the, Qiiberi of ^elSa;/ 

.^ 8. (Jevil! I go tor-ihbn'ow He is., tniott ^bspeetful and^^nite. Iio|>e^Mt'i|i' 

to and she sayis^ Tell me, }tisattaehment^,nevei:1»lliiig Ma li^ to itk 

wniirW;nilhi4 'Vhat is there pf t>e«r en vUle,' object, hot allowing .<sbncealmpnt. to prey on 
aiSwhd'M’e the imbeoUe whom that old his dive dieek., ‘Watching him hotvever at 


vdinan agly, the Oondat^ Pandks'phka, ban his music lessons, while tlm Qneen is singing, 
lio^ peraaadd to enter her faded saloons, (and she singe divinely) I catch him furtively 
Deity PITmine, this they cdl tokihg lessons of adping his mht eyelid with the extreme end, 
the a^hg! And if yon dki not talk cancans} of a very flue cambric, handkerchief. H®, 
H you say that you art a master of mnaicj composes romances and cavatinas for the 
and not a merchant of neWs} they will write (^ueen to sing, which, when,she sings, makes 
to you a billet with but this sole line in it, him urticate his eyelid more than ever. He 
Monsieur, je ne vous ooanais plus, Sir, I weeps frequently to me over coffee on tlie 
s hmow you no longer; and,no longer will they subject, Elle n’a pas de Tame. “She has not 
know you, or the two, five, eight hundred of the soul,” he says, “ If she knew how to 
roubles they owe you, besides their bad shed the tears as well as how to beam the 
' ‘tongues, ruining your fame and Iionoar in smiles, she would be la Donna of the world. 

'-salmis with histories of lies that you know But she cannot Ellen’apas del’ame." And 
, pot yoar art; that yon are of the Jew, and so we go to the Circus. ,, 

have been g4brian, Ih has, down there with Which, ^yond being externally circular in 


lettew marked on yPur back for theft of form 


ominary quadrangular 


wiitches from mantlepiece, and have wife excrescences inseparable from round build- 
without breim in Bargamp, whom in the time ings), and having been, it may be, originally 
yen bastinaSbied l^cause she wonld not built with a vague view towards equestrian 
danbe mt ^ cord, (the tigbt-rope, I pro* performances at some future period, has 
sunie).*’ nothing whatever to do with horses. For, as 

The recital of Fripanelli’s woes carries ns, you already know, it is the home of operas 
w«^ out of Dominique’s, and his droschky sung in Bu^ 

taken na at an enlivesning rate towards the We heard Lncrezia Borgia, and T confess 
theatoe, Frip has been years in Petmvbnrg, that I was most agreeably disappomied. 
yet 1 qnestion whetlier he has ever walked 1 l>eoame convinced that tlie eiiithet “ soft 
ten miles in it since his arrival. “What to flowing Buss” is one eminently due to the 
do?” he asks, lifting up his liands, and mother tongue of our late enemies. It ia, 
sbroggiiig up bis slmuldew. “To walk, indeed, for vocal purposes ‘a most mellifluous 
where 1’Among these wild men savage, these and harmonious language, and, for softness 
barbarous 1 Of not.” He knows the Nevskof, and euphony, is about five htiuulred per cent, 
theltalianskafa, lire English and Palace Quays, more suited to musical retjumeraents than the 
the two Morskafa’s and the Litenuafa, because French language. As to. its superiority over * 
in those streets hk aristocratic patrons reside, our own '(for singing), I at once, and candidly 
He h.as heard of Waasily-Ostrow, and has admit it. I don’t think that from iny due 
beca (hi a gondola) to ICammenol'-Ctetrow, northern antecedents, I shall be accus|id of 
the Frittcess or tlie Countess Panokschka entertaininganyvoryviolentBussiansympa- 
having a ehdlet there in the summer; also to thies, or that I shall be denounced as an 
Tsoiuki-Selo, and even aa far as Pavlowsk by emissary of the Czar in disguise, when t 
railway, for he lessons to one of the ap}>eid to all linguists to bear me out in the 

Duchesses. He has seen the outside assertion, that our own English tongue & the 
■' TOO 'OostinpeS Dvor ; but he is quite very worst language in the world fmr singing, 
ignorant of yrbat manner of mimkets exist Tiiere is au incessant hii^ in the pronuueia* . 
behipd that stately^ edifice. He knows not tipn which is as annoying os it is pr(’dg,cfdve 
the Ooroklmvalia litom Adam; . and if you of cacaphony; and 1 would sodiier hear 
were to tell bin* tl^.the NevskoXstarted Lucrezia.hnlf-a-dozan times over, in Buss 
from the 'shdiree of the Heva, at ,right-angl#s than in English. As to the opera .itself) it 
to it, and ended tiireo miles off, ItiU on the was, as I dare say it i» all the woidd oyer-ii*t 
shwei.of the,Nevtv.and;; still at right-angks the Scal-i, the Pergola, and the Fenice t at th& ^ 
*th«reto,he wuuldaIardi^h,|^t'‘>Ktishtoent.* I St, Cbaries at New Orleans, at the opm»;|n, . 


I St, .Ck&i’jeft at Orieiais, at the 
identsin Pera,;*at the Tawn tlreatre in Havjannah^'it 
™—u.. Mir own gi»atlp^,e^,qr'in ooant|^:iltoabto% 
: wikdin^p, occupied :«tor t^^, oy some periMa|^e 


' oould show'yon 

I?'*'-’^' 18 *’^*'''® fortp’s 


eowpanyga*«yr beautiful glo« 
wfertWyoa sw is, and jMiewhmh-Spah endpre loraya,lil 
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THE SIOHINQ SSADH 


Mai 7 Anna, ahall hav« desecrated its eltehi 
«ud profaaetl iu lieu'th. 

CHIP. 

COMPROMI&IKG OOMPBOMXBES. 

About seventeen years ngo, a twsliionable 
West End bank failed thruugk uuaveidable 
cansea. > The shatoholdeis wete furious ; 
and instautly tbievr eveiytlitug cinucctod 
with it into Chancery, where the adairs 
• have reiuaiued ever sintM'. I] alt of the direc¬ 
tors emigiated , le.miig only thioe to bo.« 
the biuni of the losses an iiitlucntial carl, 
a geutleinsn of large fortune holding an 
olhee ui the Exchequer, and another, pos¬ 
sessed of a cousidtiable sum, the reward 
of lung services m the East India Company. 
For seventeen years these nntoi tun ite ex- 
directors have been the victims ot Cliaucorj 
proceediiijs: the earl ciamped in all Ins 
niQveuieuls, the second, seeing his noble 
fortune dw mil ng away ; the thud, alter 
hvi* Reals’ btiiig^le, cluing of heart disease, 
biought on by anxiety m the cause. Tins 
gentleman left a widow and one daiigbtci; 
an year after }oar, these tao fi.nl beings 
weie tossed on the troubltd waves of Ch.uj- 
ccry,—fit St laised aloft almost to hope, then 
sunk deep into the d^tlis ol desp.ur. Ihen 
entire loi time was being rapidly devouied by 
Liwyois, and the pen of iho youiigei hidy 
(now growing up) ukely to be soon then’ only 
sujtport. 

J tns was the state of things when a coiu- 
1 promise was suggested. W e li.i ve t>eeu since 
I tliat this is quite a usual pro])i>bitio]i wlieu 
caiisi s have eoiiie to a ciisis, or when i-ounsel 
' at aisizesheld in one town, wish to be oil 
to e.im new tecs in anothci In this c.we, il 
was argued, was it not better to lay down all 
at once and buy fieace at any ]>tiee, than, by 
not com{>iomising,to run the cliance of savi ig 
some puitiun av an independence for the de 
clmiiig years ot the old* i Luly, at the price 
ol piolougiiig the torture and su‘-j)cnso which 
• I might cut shoit thoho years? The foiuior 
I tom sc W .18 advised by counsel; who ox- 
cl limed, “Fay, pay; give up your foitune, 
Ol we c uinot save you from rum • ” fcStill 
the 1 idles hesitated WJio would not f 
I Frovulentially, one of the many opposing 
counsel bec.iuie enamoured ol the daughtei, 
I and was determined to save hor. Jlolelhei 
j know that she was the vietim of'the deepest 
I decejition ; that the tompiomise was meioly 
1 ^proposed asapkafox lev>mg a hunl heavy 
I contribution on all the unhappy parties m 
the cause; and lhaf, il it could come to one 
[I" henuug uiore, her side must wiu. All com- 
pltiiuiife was resolutely refused; and every 
psvMuivio ell at was macle by the attorney to 
] change this resolution. For siXf mouths 
I da ily lettt i-*, ol altei nately mi id aud threaten- 

1 itij tluu ’t*?, jiouied m; visits of the tuoat 
I d.sixes‘ii ^ 11 line tiom frieuds and enemies, 
witii the coiittuual asiurance tliat seven 
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years was the shortest limit of the lifigft- 
tion ; while others gravely put off the solution 
to doomsaay if no compromise was eflueted. 

If ever fii mness was required and display^, 
it was in this case; and, finding eveiy etlort 
useless to extract the money by peistculion, 
siirieptitioua means weie resoxted to, the 
Cfiuse beipg all this time exjMessty deien d. 
One of the counsel look a long joui ney into 
a remote vilLigo to endeavour to p< i su.vle 
the sum required to compromise the cause 
out of the executor, an aged bed-ridden 
innii Fortunately he would not take such a 
iispoumbility upon himself. Tlie atioiuey 
then give notice that all the remauiiiig pi» 
puty should be tliiowu into Chauct'iv, under 
tho plea that the executor was incapable. Jle 
would have can led tins scheme into effect, if 
the ladicb had not now taken the only means 
kft them for defence. To appear in open 
com I , to inform the judge of all these iu- 
lolei.ihle pioeeidiugs lu the presence of tlie 
astonished counsel, and to implore him not 
to sauctioD them. They were listened to, 
[iiutected, and saved. Fuilher delay was 
pet eiuptui ily lefused, and the cause was 
g lined, with costs, m five days. 

This is one insUnoe ol a tUonsand in which 
causes are fed and fattened upon hy hgal 
buds of piey, or are corinptly uompiumisod. 
It IS, alls' onainslimco in ten lhoas.iiid of 
justice being aummoiily done by the piompt 
luldfeience of the court. 


TUE SIGHING SHADE. 

Liar Maud nUetb alone, 

W»iviiig hir tape'tiy ; 

SillceB lily, and me, and leaf. 

And iipant;lcd liiitltifly. 

Shndti tliiiads diann tliiongh and tlirougli, 
( iuni;uig, gny and rich of huo 
At lauibow m tfic sky. 

I ady Hand is qniet and pumd, 
bcomlnl of lip and bion , 

11(1 hcait in bir bosom lielh cold, 

But puic ds uiifiib u kiion. 

Ill nbo lo\os lici IS good and gieal, 

Biaie and noble, ui high estae, 

Ami ttndei, tou, I tiow., 

He his tud hu> sa} and he » goue^ 

She diemif'h oVi bis lad ; 

Su( hiaitth still his lolt) voids, — 
lie IS of knig'itiv tace. 

N' ver a woid of iniih* spiki lie, 
bivei I wmd ot love 'pakv she, 
ills voice hilh Idt its tiacc. 

«I SI M too cold and piond, ’ said 
“ Such love cannot be bought: 

’Tuan pUasuit to hcai hia liiviog word*-.- 
OI hcait ol mine, thuu’n nought i” 
She loibid her fate to the twilight sky. 
Beside her wav bieathed a d«op low aigh» 
Like biiidea of punfid fiiought. 

She tuin'd in haste to leuth the gloom, 
Btiutled, and chill'd, and pale: 

All was iiirnt sad the sloncb— 

Again tbat^saisomo wdl t 
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,, .laito the nwq)k.<|«^^J^,fLadi$Qt Bunei—'. I 
**'Mjr.la4)r woii th««urw, '* 

iwiii Md palpi* *■ 

“ i k«ir4‘ njittlioi^t,» mmiaias *>8^ 
^.lilqA'corner^ the room, 

As iTa^ gust of wind swept by 
\ And bid in the lurking gloom; 

' And M I listen’d it esme again, 

Sd mOttmfal, and weary, and full of pain, 

Like a thrill of woeful doom !” 

" Hy mistress dear, ’tis the Sighing Shade 
Of the ^Ifttl Lady Grace; 

She slighted'her love with cruel words, 

As one of less noble race. 

Ho went away to the Flemish war. 

She loOed him, bnt he return'd no more, 

He fell by a Flemish mace 1 

" ’Tis said, and I think the legend true. 

That he met her face to face, 

And spake a stem reproaeh to her 
After that deadly chaoe. 

He esune in the quiet tsdlight gloom, 

Whore she sat tdone in this very room. 

And frown'd on Lady Grace t 

’’She bded bat, like a blighted bud. 

Unwed, nnleved-, unsought. 

Though she was rich and very bir, 

For, Lady Maud, love is not bought. 

Tis said, that in. this room she died, 

?%at hither comes her Sighing Shade, 

. A haunting, warning thought! 

“.Yon cannot see her, Lady Maud, 

' But if she came to you. 

It was to warn you not to seora 
A lover poor and true, 

1 tell you this, I am your nurse. 

Lest W tliis day the lover's curse, 

My Lady Maud, on you.” 

THE DEAD SECEET. 

CHAPTER THE TEMTH. A COUNCIL OP THREE. 

On the moniiitg after the departure of 
Mrs. J^azeph, the news that she had been 
sent Away from the Tiger’s Head by Mr, 
J'ranklantfs directions, reached the doctor’s 
kesideuce from the inn, just as he was sitting 
down to breakfast. Finding that the report 
of the nurse’s dismissal was not accompanied 
. ^ijiy satisfactory explanation of the cause 
(» l% Mr. Orridge refused to believe that her 
atti^dance on'Mrs. Frahkland had really 
ceased. However, although he declined to 
credit the news, he was so far disturbed by it 
that be Snisfagd hie breakfast in a huny, and 
went to payhiaihof’Ding visit at the Tiger’s 
Bead, hearly two Jhours before the time at 
which h^]uBua11y htteude4 on hia patient. 

On his way to the be was thet and 
stopned bytM ope waitor attfUshed to the 
estabushnient, “I ttas juat brining you a 
message from M>. Franlfilahd,. sir,’’ said the 
^ aif 

that Mnu Frapklafid’a, nurse 
last night %Mr. S!isMililaBd,’» 

air,” answered the waiter.. ■ 

seriwirj 


dieK;Qiiap9aed;,:..^e ; 

we have about jr;|re:bap|k^ 

to belODg to the medical. our 

dignity, ft stru<i Mx. Orridge tbai po ohajit.”' 
to have been conimlted before a nurse of 
recommending was disn^issed frotp. hex, eitua-'.-:, 
tion at a moment’s notice. Was Mr, F^k> 
land presuming upon his position as a gea< ’ 
tleman of fortune} It was impossible to 
decide tiiat question as yet; but the mere 
act of considering it, ezercis^ an undermin> 
ing influence on the conservative foundations • 
of Mr. Orridge’s principles. The power of 
wealth may do mu^ with impunity, but it is 
not privileged to offer any practim contra- ' 
dictions to a man’s good opinion of himself* 
Never bad the doctor thought more 4linre> 
spectfttUy of rank and riches; never bad he 
been conscious of reflecting on republican 
principles with such absolute impartiality, aa 
when he now followed the waiter in sullen 
silence to Mr. Frsnkland’s room. 

Who is that 1 ” asked Leonard, when be 
heard the door open. 

“ Mr. Orridge, sir,” said the waiter. 

“ Good morning,” said Mr. Orridge witb 
self-asserting abruptness and familiarity. 

Mr. Frankland was sitting in an arm¬ 
chair, with his legs crossed. Mr. Orridge 
careful!^ selected another arm-cbaii\ and 
crossed his legs on the model of Mr. Frank- 
land’s, the moment he sat down. Mr. Frank- 
land’s hands were in the pockets of hia 
dressing-gown. Mr. Orridge had no pockets, 
except in his coat-tails, which he could not 
conveniently get at; but be pat his thumbs 
into the snn-holes of his waistcoat, and 
asserted himself against the easy insolence of 
wealth, in that way. It made no difference to 
him—^so curiously narrow is the ran^e of a 
man’s perceptions when he is insisting on 
his own impoiiance —that Mr. FranMand 
was blind, and consequently incapable , of 
being impressed by the independence of his 
bearing. Mr. Orridge’s own dignity was 
vindicated in Mr. Orridge’s own presence; 
and that was enough. 

‘‘1 am glad you have come so early, 
doctor,” said Mr. Frankland. “ A very un¬ 
pleasant thing happened here hist night. 1 
was obliged to send the new nurse away at a . 
moment’s notice.” 

“ Were you, indeed! ” said Mr. Orridge, ' 
defensively matching Mr. . Frankland's . com¬ 
posure,' by lan assumption of the completest 
indifference. “Aha! were you, indeed J”, 

“ If there bad been time to send and con- J 
suit you, of course 1 should have beea only 
too glad. to have done continuea - 
Leonti. “But it. was impossible to hesitate. - 
We were aU alai^ried by a loud ringing odt ^ 
wife’s bell j I y as token up to her room^ ana , 
found her in a c^dHion of the moat violent . 
agitotidu and alarm* Sbe told me she had 
li^n. dreadfully fr^htened by the new nurse;. 
^bired her cohviotion that the woman 
^as noli Jtt her jrigbt sfosea; and entreated 
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tb*t I 'would get hot out of the hoQoe widi u 
little deley aud aa UtUe hanhuooatii'poB^hle. 
Viidot theee circnuBtanees, What could t do f 
1 eaH^ aeetu to have been wanting iu conei' 
del^ioB towards you, in proceediog on my own 
sole respoDsibiliiy; but Mrs. Fraukland was 
in such a state ot excitement that 1 could not 
tell what might be the consequence of 
opposing her, or of venturing on any delays ; 
and after the difficulty had Men got over, she 
would not hear of your being disturbed by u 
luminous to the inn. I am sore you will un¬ 
derstand this explanation, doctor, in the spirit 
in which 1 offer it 1 ” 

Mr. Oriidge began to look alittle confused. 
His solid substructure of independence was 
softening and sinking from under him. He 
found himself thinking—^no, not exactly 
thinking, Wt the next thing to it—of the 
cultivated manners of the wealthy classea; 
his thumbs slipped mechauically out of the 
arm-holes of Ida waistcoat; and, before he well 
knew what he was about, he was stammering 
his way through all the choicest intricacies 
of a complimentary and respectful reply. 

"You will naturally be anxious to know 
what the new nurse said, or did, to frighten 
my wife so," pursued Mr. Frankland. " 1 can 
tell you nothing in detail; for Mrs. Frauk¬ 
land Was in such a state of nervous dread 
last night that I was really afraid of asking 
for any explanations; and 1 have purposely 
waited to make inquiries this morning, until 
you could come here and accompany me up- 
stall’s. You kindly took so much trouble to 
secure tins unlucky woman's attendance, that 
you have a right to hear all that can be 
alleged against her, now she has been sent 
away. Considering all things, Mrs. Frauk¬ 
land is not so ill this morning as 1 was alraid 
she would be. She expects to see you with 
me; aud if you will kindly give me your arm, 
we will go up to her immediately.” 

Mr. Orrtdge uncrossed his legs, rose in a 
great hurry, and even went the length, in¬ 
stinctively, of making a bow. Let it not be 
imagined that be compromised his iude|iend- 
ence, while he acted in this way, by reflecting 
on rich men in a too hasty spirit of approval. 
"When he mechanically committed himself to 
a bow, forgetting at the moment .that Mr. 
Frankiand was incapable of appreciating that 
art of homage, he was only tuiukiug, in the 
most onmercenary aud abstract way. of Blood, 
—of the breeding it brought with u—of the 
inscrutable value that it gave to words which 
Miuold sound quite simple and common-place 
in the mouths of ordinary people. Mr. Orridge 
was possessed—«nd it is due to him, to r^coi'd 
the fact—of most of the virtues of Ms species, 
especially of that widely-spread virtue which 
pr^eerves people from allowing their opinions 
to be seriously influenced by personal couside- 
ratioua. We all have our faults; but it is, at 
least, consolatory to think how very few of our 
dearest Mends—to say notliing of ourselves 
—ui'e ever guilty of saoh weakness as that! 


On entering Mrs. Ftankland’s room, the 
(loetor saw,at a glance, that slie harlbeen 
utered for the worse by the events of the 
past evening. He remarked that the smile 
with which she greeted her husband was the 
faintest and saddest he had seen on her face. 
Her eyes looked dim aud weary, her skin was 
dry, her pulse was irregular. It was plain 
that she had passed a wiuefnl night, ami that 
her mind was not at ease. She (Tismisaed the 
inquiries of her medical afteudaut as briefly 
as possible, aud led the conversation immedi¬ 
ately, of her own accord, to the subject of 
Mrs. Jazeph. 

" 1 suppose you have heard what has hap¬ 
pened," she said, addressing Mr. Orridge. 
“ I can’t tell you how grieved { am about it. 
My conduct must look in your eyes, as well 
as in the eyes of the poor, unfortunate nurse, 
the conduct of a capricious, unfeeling woman. 
1 am ready to cry with sorrow and vexation, 
when 1 remember how thoughtless I was, and 
how little courage I showed. O, Lenny, it 
is dreadlul to hurt the feelings of anybody— 
but to have pained that unhappy, helpless 
woman, as we pained her, to have made heiV 
cry so bitterly, to have caused her such hu¬ 
miliation and wretohedness- 

“My dear Bosamoiid," interposed Mr. 
Frankiand, “you are lamenting eflects, and 
forgetting causes altogether, llemeniber 
what a state of terror I found you in— 
there must have been some reason for that, 
itemembe'r, too, how strung your conviction 
was, that the nurse was out of her senses. 
Surely, you liave not altered your opinion on 
that point, already ? ” 

“ It is that very opinion, love, that has been 
]>etplcxiug and worrying me all night. 1 
can’t alter it; I feel more cei'tain than ever 
that theie must be sunietbiug wrong with 
the poor creature’s intellect—aud, yet, when 
1 remember how good-naturenilyshecamohere 
to lielp me; aud how anxious she seemed to 
make herself useful, 1 can’t help feeling 
ashamed of my suspicious ; 1 can’t help 
reproaching myselt for having been the 
cause of her disniiasallast night. Mr. Orridge, 
did you notice anything in Mrs. Jazeph’sfjce, 
or manner, which might lead you to doubt 
whether her intellects were quite as sound an 
they ought to be 1” 

“ Certainly not. Mrs. Frankiand —or I should 
never have brought her here. I should jndtl 
have been astonished to hear that she Vm 
suddenly taken lU, or that she had been seined 
with a flt, or that some slight accident, which 
would have frightened nobody else, h&d 
seriously frightened her. But to be told Ihnt 
theie is anything approaching to derangement 
in her iaculties, does, 1 own, fairly surprue me.” 

“ Can I have been mistaken!" exelaiined 
Rosamond, luoking confosedly and self-dis- 
trustfully from Mr. Oi*ridge to her husband. 
“Leuuy 1 Lenny 1 if I h^e been mistake^ 
I shall never forgive myself.” 

“Buppoae yon tell i«(, iry dear, what led 
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S 4X tolsuiwM^ jtbaJishie vrfts TO^^ suggested 

r. RaaklftaH'.''■ ' ■' 

BosfeWftad ^tesitated. ^Thiam that ^ 
great in ibtiie’S ovf'ii mind,” she said, " seeth to 

S etehdtifJe whenf they are put into words. 

aiuio)rt ,desi3air of making you understand 
,wh# good reason I had to be frightened—and 
. th<ui,'X a«u afraid, in trying to do justice to my- 
aeli^ tliat I may not do justice to the nurse.” 

“ Tell ;j>our own story, my lore, ,in your 
own way, and yorf will be sure to tell it pro¬ 
perly,” said Mr. Frankland. 

^‘And praif remember,” added Mr. Orridge, 
“that I attach no real importance to my opinion 
of Mr& Jazeph, I hare not had time enough 
to form it. Your opportunities of obserriug 
her, hare been far more numerous than mine.” 
Thns encouraged, Eosamond plainly and 
• simply related ail that bad happened in her 
, room on the previous evening, up to the time 
5 , when she had closed her eyes, and had heard 
' . the nurse approaching her bedside. Before 
repeating the eitraordinary words that Mj’s. 
^Jazeph had whispered into her ear, she made 
a pausej and looked earnestly in her hus- 
^ band’s £me> ' 

“ Why do you stop i ” asked Mr. Fi’ankland. 
“ I feel nervous and flurried still, Lenny, 
when 1 think of the words the nurse said to 
me; just behire I rang the bcU.” 

“ What did she say ? Was it something 
you would rather not repeat ? ” 

“Ifol no! lam most anxious to repeat 
it, and to hear what you think it means. As 
I have just told y ou^ iienny, we had been talk¬ 
ing of Porthgeniia, and of my project of ex- 
. ploringthe north rooms, as soon as I got there; 
and she had been susking many questions 
about the old house; appearing, 1 must say, 
to be unaccountably interested in it, consi¬ 
dering she was a stranger.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, when she came to the bedside, she 
knelt down close at my ear, and whispered ail 
on a sudden:—‘ When you go to Porthgenna, 
keep out of the Myrtle Eoom ! ’ ” 

Mr. Prankland started. “ la there such a 
room at Porfchgpana ? ” he asked, eagerly. 

,i “T.never heard of it,” said Rosamond. 

, > ' “Ajre you sure of that?” inquired Mr. 
Orridge. Up to this moment the doctor had 
brivotely suspected that Mrs. Prankland must 
have fallen asleep soon after he left her the 
evening before; and that the narrative which 
she was now relating, with the aincerest con¬ 
viction of its reaKty, was actually derived from 
nothing but aAeflea'ufvdvid impressions pro¬ 
duced by a dream. ' ' 

“I‘ am cei'taiu I' neydr heard of such a 
room,” said Bosamond **1 left Iforthgenna 
„v*t.five years old'j and I hiiiii "nejre^; heard of 
then. My, faih^ tslksd'df tlte house 
in ^^r yeais; builam ccrtmatjiathe never 
of any of tyei’ooiha by any particoJ^r 
; pam^j and 1 can sa^ the same of your father,, 
' whenever 1 was in hi^ company after 

the place- BesiSes, dlm’l you 
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remember, when i^e'^'bpflddipW «litBt do*wh, 
to survey’&e house wt^' 3 ^al that letw* 
cowpltdned that there wm rio hmni^ of the' 
roo!Us on the diffisrent keys,''to guide him in 
opening the do(H-a, and that be coUld ^ii no!^ 
information {torn anybody at Porthgenna on. 
the subject. How could I ever have heard ,df the 
Myrtle Boom? Who was there to tell me?” 

Mr. Omdge began to look perpifexed; it 
seemed by no means so certain tftht.Mra. 
Prankland had been dreaming, after all, 

“I have thought of nothing else,” said 
Rosamond to her husband, in low, whispering 
tones. “ I can’t get those mysterious words oif 
my mind. Peehny heart, Leniiy-^t is beating 
quicker th ;>n usual, ouly with saying them oyer 
to you. They are such v^ strange, startling 
words. What do you tliiak they mean ? ” 

“ Who is the woman who spoke them ? 
—tliat is the most important question,”mid 
Mr. Prankland. 

“ But why did she say the words to me ? 
Tliat is wliat I want to know—that is what 
I must know, if I am ever to feel easy in 
my mind again ! ” 

“ Gently, Mrs, Prankland, gently ! ” said 
Mr. Orridge. “ Por your child’s sake, as 
well as for your own, prey try to be calm, 
and to look at this very mysterious event as 
composedly as you can. If any exertions of 
mine can throw light upon this strange 
woman and her still stranger conduct, I will 
not spare them. I a m’ig Qing to-day to her 
mistress’s house, to 't a^M e of tlie children ; 
and, depend upon it^fiP?ill manage in some 
way to make Mrs. J^eph explain herself. 
Her mistress shall hear every word that you 
have told me ; and, I can assure you, she is 
just the sort of downright, resolute woman 
who will insist on having the whole mystery 
instantly cleared np.” 

Boaamond’s weary eyes brightened at the 
doctor’s proposal. “ O, go at once, Mr. 
Orridge 1 ” she exclaimed, “Go at once !*’ 

“ 1 nave a great deal of medical work to 
do in the town first,” said the doctor, smiling 
at Mrs. Fi’aukland’s impatience. ^ 

“Begin it then, without losing another 
instant,” said Rosamond. “The' baby is 
quite well, and I am quite well—we need not 
detain you a moment. And, Mr, Orridge, 
pray be as gentle and considerate as possible 
with the poor woman; and tell her that I 
never eljould have, thought of sending her 
awayj if I bad not been too frightened to 
know what 1 was about. And say how sorry 

I am, this morning, and say-” » 

“ My dear, if Mrs. Jazeph is really not in 
her riglit Sf-nsep, what would be the use of 
overwhelming Imr with all tlmse excuses ? ? 
interposed Mr.Prahklan<b “It will be more 
to the ,porpQ^.;if Mr, Orridge will kindly 
explain and apologise for us to her mialresj#/* 

" Go ! Uon’t stop to talk — pray go at 
once 1 ” cried Rosaniond, fis the doctor at¬ 
tempted to reply to Mr. Prankland. 

“ jbto’t be mraid; no. time shall be losV’ 
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;, 8ftl!£ Mr. Orritige, ^^fining ,tlie dppr; '53at 
renikember, Mrs. -iVanklaikd, jl. snail expect' 
■yoii. ito reward your ftoabassaddiV, when he, 
[' r^ttoia from his mission, by Showing huiiij 
you are a little more quiet and oomposed 
than I find you this morning.” With th^ 
■parting hint, the doctor took his leave. 

“‘When you go to Porthgenniy keep out 




of the Myrtle Eoom,’ ” repeated Mr. Frank- 
1and,,tiioughtfally. “Those are veiy strange 
words, Posamoud. Who -can this woman 
really be ? She is a perfect stranger to both 
of ns ; we are brought into eontaet with her 
by the merest aeddeut; and we fiud that 
she knows sometliing about our own house, 
of which we Were botli perfectly ignorant 
until she chose to speak 1 ” 

, “But the warning, Lenny—^tlie w.'irnlng, 
so pointedly and mysteriously addressed to 
me i O, if I could only go to sleep at once, 
and not wake again till the doctor comes 
back! ” 

“Mylove, try not to count too certainly 
on our being enlightened, even then. The' 
w^nnan may refuse to explain herself to any- 
bo-b'.” 

“ Don’t even hint at such a disappointment 
as that, Lennj'—or 1 shall be wanting to get 
up .Hid go and question her myself! ” j 

*•' Even if you could get up and question! 
her, llosamond, you might find it impossible 
to make her answer. She may be afraid of 
certain consequences which we cannot f.irosee j 
and, in that case, 1 can only repeat, that it is, 
moie than probable she will explain nothing! 
■—or, perhaps, still more likely that she will 
coolly deny her own word,>s altogether.” 

“ Then, Lenny, we will jmt them to the 
proof for ourselves.” 

“ And how cau we do that ? ” 

“ By continuing our journey to Porthgenna, 
the moment 1 am allowed to travel, and by 
leaving no stone unturned, when we get 
there, until we have discovered whether there 
i.s, or is not, any room in the old house that 
ever was known, at any time of its existeuce,’ 
by tlie name of the Myrtle Boom.” 

Ami sujqjose itshordd turn out that there 
is such a room 1’" asked Mr. Franklaud, be¬ 
ginning to leel the influence of his wife’s 
eidhosiasm. 

!‘lf it does turn out so,” said Eosamond, 
b^ voice rising, .■md her face lighting up 
with its accustomed vivacity, “ how can you 
doubt what will happen next ?. Am 1 not a 
woniafi 1 And have I not been forbidden to 
enter the Myrtle Eoom I Lenny !' Lenny I 
'Do you know so little of my half of humanity, 
to doubt what I should do, the moment 
rooih was discovered ? My darling, as a 
matter of course I should walk into it 
iammediately! ” 

Cn M>T®R THB ELEVBINTH. ANOOTBR SURPRISE. 

WiTi? all the haste ho could make, it was 
one o’clock in tlie afternoon before Mr., 
Oiridge’s professionM avocations allowed him 


to Set forth in his gig for Mrs. 
house. He drove there with such good-wlll'f 
that he accomplished the half-hour’s journey' 
in twenty minutes. The footman having 
heard t^e rapid approach of the gig, opened 
the'ball door, the instant the horse wa.s pulled 
up before it; and confronted the doctor 
with a smile of malicious satisfaction. 

“Well,” said Mr. Orridge, bustling into 
the hall, “ you were all rather surprised, last 
night, when the housekeeper came back, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir, we certainly were surprised 
when she came back last niglit,” answered 
the footman ; “but w'C were still more sur¬ 
prised when she went away again, this 
morning.” 

“Went away! You don’t mean to say she 
is gone ? ” 

“ Yes, I do, sir—she has lost her place and 
gone for good.” I'he footman smiled again, 
as he made tliat rcidy ; and the housemaid, 
who happened to bo on her way down stairs 
while he was speaking, and to hear what 
said, smiled too. M re. Jazeph had evidently 
been no favourite in the servants’ hall. 

Aranaiement prevented Mr. Orridge from 
uttering another word. Hearing no more 
questions asked, the footman threw open the 
door of the breakfast-parlour; and the doctor 
followed him into the roonn Mrs. Norbuiy 
was sitting near the window in a rigidly 
upright attitude, inflexibly watching the pro- 
ceetiings of her invalid child over a basin of 
beef-tea, 

“ I know what you are going to talk about 
before you open yonr lips,” said the outspoken? 
lady. “ But just look to the child first, and 
Sivy what you have to say on that subject, if 
you please, b< fore you enter'on any otlier.” 

The child was examined, was pronounced 
to be improving rapidly, and was cfirried' 
away by the nurse to lie down and rest a 
little. As soon as the door of the room had 
closed, Mrs. Norbury abruptly addressed the 
doctor, interrupting him, for the second time, 
just as he was about to 8f>e;ik. 

“ Ivow, Mr. Orridge,” she said, “ I want to 
tell you something at the outset. I am a re¬ 
markably just woman, and 1 have no quarrel 
with you. You are the cause of my having 
been treated witli vthe most audacious in¬ 
solence by three people—but you are the 
innocent cause, and, therefore, I don’t blh^e 

you.” . 

“ 1 am really at a loss,” Mr. Orridge bhgltii, 

“ quite at a loss, I assure you” 

“To know what 1 mean ?” said Mrs. Nor-, 
bury. “ I will soon tell you. ’Were you. not 
the original aiuse of my sending my bouse'' 
keeper to nurse Mi’s. Frankland ? ” , ’ 

Yes; Mr. Orridge could'not Hesitate to 
acknowledge that. 

“ Well,” pursued Mrs, Norbnry, “ and the 
consequence of my sending her is, aS I said 
before, that I am treated with nuparalleled 
insolence by no less than three people. Mrs. 
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‘ irrH^laod t«k«»; .ii|i inaole&t whim into her. because she choosy to 'tike a whim it^o her.' 
i^ lieid, and affe<^>'tb 'be frightened by my head I’ ‘I never aconeed' Mre* Fmahlmid 
' housekeeper.' ll^. Frankhind shows an in* of taking a whim into her head;’ says .!^^. 

_A JS' 1 -'a _ I_ T-.—U_ .......I _a-.i__ _ aS "i*_ 


a6l6iit rettdih^ to humour that whim, and Jazepb, and stares straight in the iai^y 
bands me back my housekeeper as if she .Was with such a look as 1 never saw in beT ey’io' 
A bad shiiUng ; and last, and worst of all, my before, after all my five years* experience ol 
housekeeper herself insults me to my face, her, ‘What do you mean}’ I asked, girit^ 
as soon as she comes back—^insults me, Mr. her back her Icwk, 1 can promise yo,m * Atw 
Orridge, to that degree, that I give her you base enough to take the treatment yon 
twelve hours' notice to leave the place, have received in the light of a favour ? ’ 
Ikm’t begm to defend ydui'self! I know nil ' I am just enough,’ said Mrs. Jazeph, as 
about it; I know yon had nothing to do with sharp as lightning, and still with that same , 
' sending her back; I never said you had. All stare straight at me, ‘I am just enough not 
the mischief yon have done is innocent mis* to blame Mrs. Frankland.' ‘ O, you are, 
ohie£ I don’t blame you, remember that— are you ? ’ I said. ‘ Then all T can tell 
whatever you do, Mr. Orridge, remember you is, that I- feel this insult, if you don’t; 


that!” 


and that I consider Mrs. Frankland’s oondu(^ 


“ I had no idea of defenduig myself,” said to be tlie conduct of an ilbbred, impudent, 
.|bhe doctor, when he was at last allowed to capricious, unfeeling woman.* Mrs. Jazeph 
tipeak, “ for I feel as firmly convinced, on my takes a step up to me—takes a step, I give 
side, as you can be on yours, Mrs. Norbury, you my word of honour—^and says distinctlyj' 
that I am in no way to blame. I was merely in, so many words, ‘Mrs. Frankland is neither 
about to say, that you surprise me beyond ill-bred,-impudent, capricious, nor unfeeling.’ 
all power of expression, when you tell me ‘Do you mean to contradict me, Mrs. Jazeph'I’ 


that Mrs. Jazeph treated ydu with in¬ 
civility.” 


1 asked. ‘1 mean to defend Mrs. Frankland 
from unjust imputations,’ says she. Those were 


“ Incivility ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Norbury. her words, Mr. Orridge—on my honour, as a 
"Don’ttalk about incivility—it’s not the word, gentlewoman, those were exactly her worda” 
Impudence is the word ; daring, bmzen im- The doctor’s face expressed the blankest 
pudence. .When Mrs. Jazeph came back in astonishment. Mm. Norbury surveyed him 
that fiy from the Tiger’s Head, she was either with a look of calm triumph, and went on— 
drank or maA Open your eyes as much as “I was in a towering passion—I don’t 
you please, Mr. Orridge; she was either the mind confessing that, Mr. Orridge—^but I 
eae or the other, or a mixture of both. You kept it down. ‘ Mrs. Jazeph,’ I said, ‘ this is 
have seen her, you have talked to her— language thatl am not accustomed to, and that 
should you say sue vras the kind of woman to I certainly never expected to hear from your 
* look you fiercely in the face, and contradict lips. Why yon should take it on yourself to 
you ^tly the moment you spoke to her? ” defend Mrs. Frankland for treating ua both 
‘ “ I should say she was the very last woman with contempt, and to contradict me for re¬ 

in tile world to misbehave herself in that senting it, 1 neither know nor care.to know. 


way,” answered the doctor. 

“Very well. Now hear what happened when 
she came back, last night,” said Mrs. Norbury. 
“She got here just as we were goingup- 


Bnt I must tell you, in plain words, that I 
when will be spoken to by every person iu my em- 
bury. ployment, from my housekeeper to my ecul- 
ig up- lery-maid, with respect. I would have given 


stairs to bed. Of coarse, I was .astonished ; warning on the spot to any other servant in 
and, of coarse, I called her into the drawing- this house who had behaved to me as you 
room for an explanation. There was nothing have behaved’—She tried to,interrupt me 
very unnatural in that course of proceeding, there, but I, would not allow her. ‘ No,’ I 
i'fltippoBe? Wfell, I noticed that her eyes said,‘you are not to speak to me just yet; 
were swollen and red, and that her looks you are to hear mo out. Any other servant, 
were remarkably wild and queer; but I said I tell you again, should have left this place 
nothing, and waited for the explanation; All to-morrow morning; but I will be more than 
she had to tell me was, that something she just to you. 1 will give you the benefit of 
iiad ■ unintentionally, said, or done, had your five years’ good conduct in my service. I 
frigiitened Wta. F^kland, and that Mrs. will leave-you the rest of the.night to get cool, 
Frankiand’s husband had sent her away on and to reflect-on what has passed betwft^ 
the spot. 1 disbelieved this at first—and very us ; and I will not expect you to make the 
naturally, I think—but she peisisted in the proper apologies to me until the morning.* 
story, and answered all my questions by You see, Mr. Onidge, I was determined fo 
declaring that she could tell me nothing act justly and kindly— I was ready to raa^ 
more. ‘6o then,’ I said, ‘ I am to believe that allowances; and what do you thmk she said ih 
.^.lifter I have inconvenienced my8«|f<by sparing return ? ‘ I am willing to make any apologies, 

• you, and after you have inconvenienced your- ma’am, for offending you,’ she said, ‘ without 
' f by nndertaking the business of n^irse, I the delay of a sin^e minute; but, whether it 
to be insulted, and you are to be insult^ is to-night, or whether it is to-morrow mom- 
yowr being sent away from Mrs.-Frank- log, I cannot stand by silent when I hear 
d on the very day when you, get to Imr, Mrs. Frankland charged with acting upkiiMly, 
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uncivilly, or itnproperlyi towards Me or t 07 
vrarcb any one;^ * 1 ) 0 ! you fell Me that; delt 
berately,Mrs. JassepK?’ I asked ‘I tell it 
, yott'^HCerely, ma’am,’ she answered; ‘and I 
am veiy Mrry to be obliged to do so,’ ‘ Fray 
trouble yourself to be’sOrry,’ I’ said, 
yon may consider yourself no longer in 
my eetviee. I will order the steward to pay 
you the usual month’s wages instead of the 
month’s warning, the first thing to-morrowj 
and I beg that you will leave the house as 
soon as you conveniently can, afterwards.’ 
•‘I will leave to-raorrow, ma’am,’ says she, 
‘ but without troubliiig the steward, I beg, 
respectfully, and with many thanks for your 
jiaat kindness, to decline taking a mouth’s 
money which I have not earned by a month’s 
service.’ Jknd, thereupon, she curtseys and 
goes out. That is, word for word, what passed 
between us, Mr.Orridge. Explain the woman’s 
conduct in your own way, if you can. I say 
that it is utterly incompreheusibie, unless 
you agree with me, that she was either not 
sober, or not in her right senses, when she 
came back to this house last night.” 

'I'he doctor began to think, after what he 
had just heard, that Mrs. Frankland’s sus¬ 
picious in relation to the new nurse, wore 
not rjuito so unfounded as he had been at 
first disposed to consider them. He wisely 
refrained, however, from complicating mat¬ 
ters, by giving utterance to what he thought; 
and, after answering Mrs.,Norbury in a few 
v.aguely polite words, endeavoured to soothe 
her irritation against Mr. and Mrs. Frauk- 
land, by assuring her that he came as tlie 
bearer of apologies from both husbiand and 
wife, for the apparent want of courtesy and 
consideration in their conduct, which circum¬ 
stances hud made inevitable. The ofiended 
lady, however, absolutely refused to be pro¬ 
pitiated. She rose up, and waved her hand 
with an air of great dignity. 

“ I cannot hear a word more from you, Mr. 
Orridgo,” shesaid. “ Icaniiotreceiveany apolo¬ 
gies wliich are made indirectly. If Mr. Fitink- 
iand chooses to call, and if Mrs. Frank land 
condescends to write to me, I am willing to 
think no more of the matter. Under any 
other circumstances, I must be allowed to 
keep my present opinions both of the lady 
and the geutieiuan. Don’t say another word, 
and be so kind as to excuse.me if J leave you, 
and go up to the nursery to see how the child 
is getting, on, I am delighted to hear that you 
think her so much better. Pray "call again 
to-morrow, or next day, if you conveniently 
^tin. . Good morning 1 ” 

Half-amused at Mrs. Norbury, half-dis¬ 
pleased at the curt tone she adopted towards 
him, Mr. Orridge remained*for a minute or 
two alone in the breakfast-parlour, feeling 
rather undecided about what be should do 
next He was, by this time, almost as much 
interested in solving the mystery of Mrs, 
Jtfzepli’s extmordmarjr conduct, as Mrs, 
Fkankland herself; and he felt unwilling on 


all accounts, to go back to the Tiger’s Head,.. 
and merely repeat what Mrs. Norbury^ha^i' ' 
told him, without being able to complete the.] ■ 
narrative by informing Mr. and Mrs. Frank- .', 
land of the direction that the housekeeper 
had taken! tm leaving her situation. Alter 
some pondering, he determined to question 
the footman, under the pretence of desiring 
to know if his gig was at the door. The 
roan having answered the bell, and having 
reported the gig to be ready, Mr. Orrhlge, 
while crossing the ball, asked him care¬ 
lessly, if he knew at what time in the morn¬ 
ing Mrs, Jazeph had left her place, 

“ About ten o’clock, sir,” answered the 
footman. “ When the carrier came by from 
j the village, on his way to the station for the 
eleven o’clock train.” 

“O! I suppose he took her boxes?” 
said Mr. Orridge. 

“And took her, too, sir,” said the man with 
a grin. “ She had to ride, for once in her life, 
at any rate, in a carrier’s cart.” , 

On getting back to West Winston, the 
doctor stopped at the station, to collect 
further particulars, before he ret.iirned to the 
I Tiger’s Head, No trains, either up or down, 

I happened to be due just at that tune. The 
: station-master was reading the newspaper, 
and the porter was gardening on the slope of 
the embankment. 

“lathe train at eleven in the morning an 
up-train, or a down-train ? ” asked Mr. Orridge, 
adiiressing tlie porter. 

“A down-train.” 

“ Did many people go by it ? ” 

The porter repeated the names of some of 
the inhabitants of West Winston, 

“ Were there no passengers but passengers 
from the town ?” inquired the doctor. 

“ Yss, sir. I think there was one stranger 
—a lady,” 

“ Dill the station-master issue the tickets 
for that train ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Orridge went on to the station-master. 
“Do you remember giving a ticket, this 
morning, by the eleven o'clock down-train, to 
a lady travelling alone ? ” 

The station-master pondered. “I have 
issued tickets, up and down, to half-a-dozen 
ladies to-day,” he answered, doubtfully. 

“ Yes, but I .am speaking only of the eleven 
o’clock train,” said Mr, Orridge. “Try if 
you can’t x*emembcr ? ” 

j “lleraember ? Stop! I do remember ; I 
know wlio you mean. A lady who seeme^*^ 
rather flurried, and who put a qm&tion to 
me that I am not often asked at tills station,, 
She bad her veil down, 1 recollect^ and, she 
got here for the eleven o’clock train. Orouoh, 
the carrier, brought her trunk into the- office.’’ 

“That is the woman. Where did she tak^ 
her ticket for ? ” - 

“ For Exeter.” ' 

“You said she asked you a question,” 

“ Yes: a qaestion about what'coaches met 









, ‘taka' travellers iiita- 

1 vre were rather too lar. 

here to Iwiye time-table, aad 

her to apply for informatioo 

■ u.tp the l>eyop|3hira people, when she got to 

the end df her-journey. She seemed a timid, 
I' helpless khtwl of woman to travel alone. Anjf- 
,, Wtong in connection with her, sir ? ” 

ho! nothing,” said Mr. Orriclge, 
le^vingtlte atatbn-master and hastening back 
to his gig again. 

When he drew up, a few minutes after- 
(jj, wards, at the door of the Tiger's Head, he 
' jumped out of his vehicle with the confident 
. air of a man who lias done all that could be 
! e^pfcted of him. It was easy to face Mrs. 
Pranklaiid with the unsatisfactory news of 
Hrs. Jazeph’a departure, now that he could 
add, on the best e>nthority, the important 
8U}.mlementiiry information that she had gohe 
..to CornwalL 

THE MUKDER OP THE AEUHBISHOP 
OF PARIS. 

CHArriiB THE K»UBTH. 

SelpomIuis a trial excited stronger passions 
in Paris than the trial of the Abbfi Vci-ger. 
I despair of convey'mg to my readers an 
adequate eouception of the angry elements in 

■ '•the storm which raged in the Court of 
Assizes on Saturdiiy, the seveuteeutli ,of 
January. Tlie inunonse crowds around 
l^e eoUrt were but f(>«b!e signs of the moral 
ednfi'icts. agitating ail the households of the 
French nietropol is. 

The Verger affair is one of a series. This 
scandal is the most picturesque and tdhrible 
’’’ of a tbul series of ecclesiastical scandals. 
•'Ever since eighteen hundred and fifty-three 
.there have l^en midnight .masses in Paris 
;tit«ki<di were deemed too scandalous to be 
permitted in the time of Louis Philippe and 
the liepublic. As far as possible the Sioele 
ne'wspaper—in continual war with the 
Uaivers—^haa confirmed indirectly the worst 
rumours itt cireuktion respecting the morals 
/of tl»e clergy. At . tho end of autumn 
' thirty-five jiersons, most of them said to be 
priests, it was wiiispered, hod been arrested 
' ^e Ternes. Subsequently the tribunals 
/efii^emned several persons, including Herv6 
the musical composer and Alexis .Dupont 
the chief singer at the sacred festivals. On 
New Year’s Eve, an unknown man rung at 
the doOr of the apartment occupied at Cour- 
beveuB by a Mademoiselle Sierawski and her 
mother. The man aske*! the young woman 
to reM «{letter a<idreased to her, W hi lo she 
Was reidlng it, he stabbed her several times, 
" and left her for dead. Eumour said the 
, assassination was'attempted because slie had 

f ide a declaration to .the . commissary of 
lice against tlie monds of Ike cleijjSy. 

,, ..TiThfi apitear.iuce of ViSrger preposses’sed the 
iu his favour. He was a slender, 
of midtije height. He was simply 
||pfe8i»^,'ia;’’bi!lfik, 'with » merUib stock,‘"With-^ 


QOt « Sidrt collar; bkekuess of'his 

'whdie costume,set on and made striking, the , 
pide whiteness of his complexion., His pale-; . 
ness whs the pallor of studious youfh. . His 
appearance was whaf the French call distia- 
guished. His regulate oval face and his 
lorehead were covered with* dark broWh". 
hair, parted on tile left side. Hk eyes , 
were those expressive blue eyes which are 
black or sparkling according to the einotlons x, 
which excite them, flis voice was harmo* ' 
nions, and rich in various tones. 

Verger spoke in the dock an autobiogra-, 
phy, which 1 shall extract from a comparison 
of all the fullest newspaper teports, and 
by translating as literally and as truly as I 
can his exact words, and interposing nothing 
but necessary explanations. 

Verger strys: “I did not gain tlie favour 
of Sister Milauie by my piety, but by iny 
prettiness as a boy—^par ma gentilesse.” 

She distributed the benefactions of tho 
Queeu Amelie. 

“ I demand that the notes on my conduct 
may be shown, and that my profassois at tha 
semiuai-y may be heard, in order to prove 
the falsehood of the witness who says they 
did not show me any sympathy.” i 

The result of hk notes, as pablished in the i 
Droit, prove he had only one superior in i 
the seminary. He had no cocentricities. Ho 
was very timid, had an amiable air, and his 
polite manners prepossessed people in hk 
favour. The sixty francs from the Sister 
Milauie were given. 

“ Given! do you hear 1 To buy books, 
and I bought them, I was, ito fact, the pro- 
t6gfi of Madame de Rocliefort, the superior of 
the sisters of Neuilly. In a brilliant lecture 
which he delivered to us, M. Dqpanloup, 
who was then combating the university, 
said, ‘Mes enfans, jmu must get classical 
books in order to maintain the struggle In 
Uie examinations for the bachelor’s degree.’ 

I believed it was necessary to buy as many 
books as possible. I asked Ibr sixty francs 
from Ma<lame de Rochefort, who gave them 
to me, that is abandoned them to tuy profit. 

My lather bought the books wLtli me, ha 
bought not new but second-hand books, lie 
saved fifteen francs, and, as I mu-st avow 
everything, he bought me a pair of pantalous 
and an umbrella, wcause ho is poor, very 
poor, k my father. I did nol; take these 
iKioks to the seminary, because I knew that 
M. Millai»t would not put the seminary, 
stamp upon them. Molicre was not bought; 
my father and I bought Racine and‘Fasted, 
which are forbidden by the Ii^qukiti’on.” ' '' 

M. Millaut says, “1 also heard a talk cA 
Molik-e.” 

Verger: “No, Pascal.” ■ 

M. 'Millaut blamed him for having larnghi 
the history of France by‘ A«quetil,in^|fl^nty- 
two volumes, ahd said It was , 

disjmse of the mpaey of the {Wor^n b«yin|f'*;' 
books of amusement. M. Dup^ohp' sahl, 
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“Kow we have the ©pportimity we w^ted yeara aad seven months as a priest embldjed 
ibr. we must send him' to hia mmliv” * On in several npRniidtLfv » ** ‘'v - 


:V^^ine»tioned as a seeming impraprieiy in .Xiegralpd ; “In effect, I recommended him 
mai'ters. Verger insists in saying— as habitual priest at the Tuileries. Hepe*^ 

’ “ 1 was free to do with the money what- fiHtneii tiiere certain ceremonies.” 

1 pleased.” Verger: “Ail.” 

' The President says: “ You are not accused I^'and : “During two years the accused 
■ of theft, only of an impropriety,” . fulfilled his functions la a satis^tory mauiier. 

Verger; “The word is in the act of accu- 1 only found him taciturn, I hoped to suc- 
sation." ceed in dominating hisi character in the end. 

This docufnent, indeed, whichf far from Cii;cuni8taucc8 which took place in tlie end 
confining itself to the murder of the Arc]»- of* July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
♦•ishop, riikes up the whole life of Verger, having obliged me to address to him some 
does, in fact, say : “ Ho was sent away from reproaches, they were not wpU received.” 
the seminary for a fault which compromised Verger : “ Pardon J You Itave got my 
his probity ”—that is for dishonesty. , letter—read it. I threw myself upon my 
Verger loft tho seminary . in eighteen knees before him upon the earth. 1 almost 
hundred and forty-four, when eighteen years adored him.” 

of age. M.Dupaidoup had recorded that “he The President: “Wait; we shall read 
■was not fitted for the ecd[esi:iatical state.” Ju your letters by .nul by.” 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, however,'he Legrand : “ You jdtude to another &uit of 
entered into the grand seminary of Meaux, which 1 shall not spe^, because a fault 
recommended by an ecclesiastic as “an excel- forgiven is a fault forgotten. Itwaa ai^out 
lent young man.” The cur6 of his native soim thing else. I vkas obliged to reduce the 
parish gave liim, in eighteen hunJi-ed and exercise of his ministry.” 
forty-seven, imcurding' to the rules of tlic Verger: “ My letters, gentlemen of the 
grand seminary, a most flattering testimonial jury—the letters written and siguod by me; 
His protectoi’s gave him letters full of eulogy read these letters ! ” 

in eighteen hundred and forty-eight and The President: “ Will you not hold your 
forty-nine, which justified the best hopes. I! e tongue 1 ” 

was imuie a professor in the litlle seminary, Verger: “The truth will not be silent.” 
and received the tonsure in eighteen hundred Legrand: “When obliged to give an ao- 
andforty eight; ho received the sulxieacoiiatc count to tho vicaire - g6n6ral of Verger’s 
and deaconato m eighteen hundred and forty- difficult temper, I told him I wished tho 
nine, and althougli too young, the priesthood accused to retain his ecclesiastical positioa 
in eighteen hundred and fifty with a dispen- at the Tuiicries, of which he was vei’y tena- 
sation in regard to the required age. 'J'ho cious.” 

Cur6 of Neudiy begged the superior of the ' Verger: “Oh! Yea.” 
grand seminary, on the seventeenth of May, Legrand: “Only I did not think it my 
eigitteen hundred ami fifty, to send him, if duty to solicit the continuation of confes- 
not conU‘ary_to the rules, as soon as possible | sional puwcis, because it added nothing td 
after his ordination, the good Verger—le bon j his situation, and a great deal to my reapbn- 
Verger—whom he regarded as one of his sibiUty. He api)earoii to submit, and, on tlio 
children, to whom he had given the first sixth of August, 1 received a letter which 
commuiiioii, and whom he would be -ha[»py you can read. On the eighth the accused 
to assist in bis first mass. The directors of sent me another letter, respectful and calm, 
tlie little seminary, M. Sibon and M. Millaut, in which ho told me he intended to quit the 
also: manse. I begged hfm not to take a step 

“ Since his superiors have made him a which would coiU]>romise his future." 
priest, after an examination, he is no doubt j Verger: “Let tlie letter be .read. It was 
improved, let ns go to his first mass and I after that letter that he tried to have me 
make an amende honorable for the judgment '• lockeil up as a madiuan j he does not say , 
we have passed upon him.” ' that.” 

Verger: “ An anieude honorable! Yon heai' The President: “ Can’t) ou wait ? You do 
it, geuilemen of the jury! ” not know what the witness is going to say." , 

On his return fi'om England in Eighteen Legrand : “ The next day he left, and todfc „ 
hundred and fiHy-two, Sister Milauio, at | away his furniture. The same day an aflto- '' 
tlifee differant times, requested the cure of' graphed circular vpas distribiited all ov^ the - 
Saint Germain rAuxerrois to receive him as parish by the iVbId Yorger, full of aceusa- ’ 
one of hk assislnnls. M. Sibour, the vioaire- tious to which I do not tliink it my idiity to 
gi$n<irtd, requested, and the Archbishop con- answer.” > * 

. seated, to liis r^o'eption into the presbytre or Verger-; “Tiiat is never answered.” 
matise. Legrand made himself his sole The President: “ Aecase(i, you demand ; 
creditor by lending him eight hundred francs that the letters may t>e read 1" 


tay Ms debts. 

uAbbfi 'Legrand says; “ He remained two 


Verger: “ Yes, M, le Priwident.” 
The President eommelwws to read*, 
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Verger, interrttpting hiu>; “ Ah ! it He not 
tiittt; those are not the eirculars. Gentlemen 
of the jury, you are my judges—you answer 
for me before God, before society, and before 
my father j have the circulars read! ’* 

The Ereeident continued reading the let- 
te:^ but not in the oider of their dates. 

V ei'^r; “You are not doing your duty! ” 
The JPresident: “ What is my duty i ” 
Verger : “ To lead everything.” 

The President coiitinnes to read. 

Verger; I ask-” 

Thu President: “ Sit down.” 

Verger: “Gentlemen of the jury, protest 
for me.” 

The Presitleiil : “ Hold your tongue,” 

The President goes on reading the letters. 
Verger exclaims all tlie while, “Gentlemen 
of tlio jurj, don’t let him leave out tlie cir- 
eidnrs ; demand the circulars. Oil! Justice, 
the wretches; Jubtico is greater than the 
magistrale ! ” 

Murmurs beginning to make themselves 
heat'd in the autlience, the President silences 
them, mid says; 

“ Here are the drcnlars asked for by the 
accused. Wo shall read them.” 

Vetter Itounding npon liis se.it: “ Ah, yes, 
listen ; listen! Gentleiueu of the jury, listen 
well! ” 

I The following is the circnlai: 

I Moniienr,—I have the honour of eubDiittirif: the 

I folloning letter, ■whuh 1 Iwic addressed to M the 
I CuHt of SaiDt Qoiiuam I’Auxeiiou : 

•' Monsionr le Cuid,—Ever sinro I have been one 
of tiio prievlB of j our par nh ] have often had oe< asion to 
Mtnplaiu of yotii conduct towards me: 

***** 

I piefer to isolate in}self and to abstain fioio oveiy 
sacied tunctuni, 

“ I have the giief to be, SI. lo Cuid, one of yonr 
Ubtoitunate piiosts, 

“I/Asat Ytnr.sn, 

“ Advantage will not be taken, I hoi>e, of tiie Icttcis 
whkti 1 have Kcont]} addiesstd, whethci to M. le 
Cuiuoi to diifcient influential peisonaijes,all bicathmj; 
the love of peace, nlmh I delusivel}' hoped to obtain. 

“The lueasuie is full: I have made enouj^h of 
enoiuiona Bariifitcs ot all soits.” 

During the reading of tiiis letter, the 
laocusod, speaking of M. le Curd Legrand, 
Uever ceased crying 
“ O, le miserable !" 

The Presiilent; “ Accused ! if you continue 
such unbecoming conduct I shall order you 
to be put ouk Gensdannes, hold the ac -1 
cosed.” I 

Verger: “So bo it. Take me to the guil¬ 
lotine. 1 shall not be afraid." 

President: “ You fear nothing! ” 

Verger: “ I fear God only.” ' 

Piesident: “Hold your tongue, or I will) 
have you tumeil out." 

I ’*. - “ J am not afraid to dte, I- sluill 

V death as I ftuse this tribunal.” 

' I^ideiit; “ (luce more, hold youk tohgue.” 

, Vexger, bursliug out again: “ Go and see 


the yoom where he put fne. It is in his 
mante ; it has a secret doOr, Go thefe, you 
will see it." 

President, covering: “The andience is 
suspended. Genadarmes, take away the ao* 
cased.” 

Verger, struggling: «I will struggle with 
yon all.” 

The four gensdarmes drag him away. Wliein 
crossing the threshold, he drew himself up 
to his full height, saying: 

“ J^eojile, deteud me; they are using vio¬ 
lence. People, defend me!” 

The bitting remained suspended for L 
quarter of an hour in the midst of the 
greatest tumuli and agUatiuu. 

Suddenly, in the beginning of August, 
eighteen hundred and litty-fiVe, an excelleut 
young man, the good Verger, tlie priest of 
the Tuilerics, and very tenacious of his posi¬ 
tion, an ccclcsi.'istic of the higliCBt promise 
and prospects, removed his fumitui'v from 
the maiibe of the parish of Saint Germain 
I’Auxerrois, and tnrew himself upon the 
wide world without a profession and 'without 
resources. He published his reasons openly 
ill lithographed eit oula'rs, which heaignedwith 
his name, and addressed to the parishioiiers. 

1 he euro did not vim licate his rSputaf ion, J le 
did not put the affair into legal iianda for the 
puiiishineiit of his calumniator, fie did not 
go to the jHilice and cover the calumniator 
with infamy before tlie tribunals. He tried 
<0 obtain liis ineaiwration in a madhouse. 
Moreover, he said from the pulpit: 

“ My Dear Brethren,—t am very sorry to 
tell you of the loss of one of our ecclesiastics, 
lie IS not dead, but he is gone mad. My very 
dear bietlircn, pray tor him.” 

This strange calumniator demanded justice 
of 1 ho jiolice. He told his tale to the inagia- 
trncy. He learned from oiio of the- chief 
luiietionaries of police, that the police do not 
mingle m the affairs of the sacristy. 

Verger says: 

“M. le piocureur g6n6ral was warned of 
my complaints; M. le pr6fet of police was 
warned ; tlio chief of the cabinet of the pr6fet 
de jiolicc was warned. And remark that, 
when 1 wrote tliat terrible word, I said to 
him niyselt) while brandishing my two hands * 
upon his desk, ‘ It is not a man of thirty ' 
ye.ira of age who can remain dumb and in- | 
active when every tribunal has refused to i 
hear Iiim. If it is necessary to finish witii 
M, file'Archbishop of Paris, 1 will finisli 
with him ; if it is necessary to arm myself, I 
will arm myself ; if it is necessary to attaik 
Ilia In ad mid bring it down, 1 will bring it 
down, . . .’ 

“ Then this gentleman answered me what 
yon say: ‘ It is serious, very serious I ’ Yes, 

It 18 very serious. They did not believe 
me.” 

The design of causing him to be oondemued 
aa a madman was defeated by the medieal 
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man xrho was employed to examiniB Wm by live except by the altar. Utat is wbat Ijhel 
.a>e police., Dr. Lasseigne says: Ocispel says. They preventati me from ; 

“if. Verger appeared one day at the Made^ bratin^ divine servicei although I was neither 
leine, bearmg upon his br^t a little plapard suspended nor interdicted. Ever since, I have , 
itpbn which was written: been driven to extremities. On Christmas 

' 7“ I have been hungry, and they have not Day, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, I went 
fed me; I hare been cold, and tliey have not to Notre Dame in the hope of softening the 
^thed me; although I am a priest, and heart of my Archbishop. I knelt down 
neither suspended nor interdicted. befox*c liiin. I ^vrote^him a most submissive 

** And he placed himself in a kneeling atii- letter, which ended with these words—* accord 
tude before*the entrance. The prefecture of me only an audience of^tcn minutes. But 
police was excited 1^ a thing ko strange, and the Archbishop refused it. From this time 
.wlieved it to be an act of mental alienation. I formed the project of printing this work, 

I was requested to be present semi-officially (The accused shows a manuscript which he 
at an interview which was to take jdace in holds in his hand.) “ No publisher would 
the office of the chief of division, M.Metetal,! compromise himself by publishing it. I 
at the prefecture. I went, and we had a j therefore left France to have it printed 
long conference with M. Verger, in which! abroad. It wa.s printed, but not published, 
we addressed to him a number of questions. It was because the work (I was near the 

My impression was that he was not mail, but workmen while they printed it)-” 

singularly dangerous. I said to myself, if The President: “ What was the subject of 
he is mad, the insanity can only be epileptic j the work ? ” ' , ' 

but nothing ill the information given to mo Verger; “ It was a revelation of .tte-secret 
established epilepsy. I tried to lead his mind conduct of tho clergy.” 

into ways in which he could follow me.” ... The President: “Was it at that period 
After telling where he had been educated that you were recalled to the diocese of 
and what he had been, “ he made certain Meaux 2” 

allusions. He added that the young clergy Verger: “No. That book was for me a 
had been long enough oppressed, and that resource.” 

it was time they should have their re- The President: “Was it not at that time 
venge. He told me be had not made himself tllat the Archbishop of Paris interceded for 
a priest—to suffer and perish. you with the Bishop of Meaux ? ” 

“ I insisted a long time: 1 wished to know Verger: “ No ; it is not true-—” 

if he believed himself to be the victim of The President: “ The lettera are there,, 

persecutions, this sort of delirium appearing to nevertheless-” 

me to be possible. On the whole, the accused Verger: “No —Besides, what does it 
did not give any sign of delirium, only he matter 1 From whom are the letters 1 from 
displayed anger, and rose and struck the the Bishop of Meaux, wlm will not acknow- 
table. We -were of opinion that he ought ledge me as a priest of his diocese, and from 
rather to be subjected to the surveillance of the Archbishop of Paris, who would not have 
the police than placed in a nmlhouse.” me in liis; for everybody kicked the ball. 

The President; “Then yon had acquired These letters exist—yes—but you will not 
the conviction that he enjoyed the full use of read them on account ■of the contradictions 
his intellectual faculties.” they contain. You must read everything, or 

Dr. Lasseigne : “ At that time it was im- notliing. You must hep the truth, and have 

E ossible to.consider that man to be attacked patience to listen to it. It is an affiiir of 
y mental alienation: besides, he was not fifteen days or a month. You must hear to 

accused-” - the end. Ah ! you only see a mqu who is 

Verger, with vehemence : “ It was I who dead, .a poignard lifted and a man stru'ek— 
was the accuser,” you only see a scaffold erected and a man 

The Vicaire-G6n6ral Bautaiu said he knew ascending it—I have worked fifteen years 
nothing respecting what happened in the for this result, and you will not hear me a 
manse.- single day. Read then these letters, your 

Verger: “ Nobody would know it. You social. aud eternal welfare is interested in 
refased to hear it. You were inconsolable them,” j » ' 

because you could not shut me* up as a During the year eighteen hundred pd 
Ah! ah! The Inquisition did fifty-six the Abb6 GuetUse had an interview- 
^hat,” with the Archliishop, in which the prelate 

The President asked the prisoner: complained of “ a bad priest ” who had printed 

“What motive instigated you to commit a book in Belgium against the morals of him- 
thiscrime?” s®lf his clergy. The Abbd Quettiie 

Veraer: “Long ago the Archbishop, the replied: 

BMiop of Meaux, and several other influentiid “ Monseignenr, I believe, you are wrong in 
persons conceived the nnwortliy project of calling hini a bad priest^' Z haVse' seen him 
making, an end of me by withdrawing my twice, and he seem^totoeto be very good— 
uoWers., ibey have five differeiit times with- fort hien.** - ’ , 

drawn my powers, although a priest cannot The attempt to incare«r^ Ihe fwlttmiiiBtor 
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«8 a madmati liavtng failed, the ^rch> 
hSehiip ef iParia recomroended Verger to 
the IJiehop of Meaux. The ralmuniator of 
St. Qertuaui I’AuxeimiMj—the mea<iieaut at 
! the entrance to the M!^d^‘I^‘lno,--tho bnd 
prieet—jwae made Cur6 of Seii'i, in March, 
eigl^teen hundred ami fifty-six. The following 
letter to the ArclibiBho|» was written on tiio 
occasion by the liiohop of Meaux. 

lOlh Febrniry, 18.^6. 

Mniinenr,—Acfontmjt to tin dishc wliuh jou Inve 
«Xpi(f>N(d to aic thioiigb M Biiitua, I have hastened 
W rrcai) here, M llie Ahbi' V< rjt r. 

lie ainvid heu thii moiniiit;, and has roadf a rery 
•oiioua revebtinn to me, on viliiih si.bjiet I sh ill have 
need of the eounaels of our gin'idt iii Not bring able 
to go 10 Puia to-tnotroia, 1 aeiid M Jceifio, ni> gi ind 
rwaiii, whom 1 pnj ;oo to i(c<i%o Mith the UindnesB 
to nhuh }on have arenstomed me. 

rieO'C receive, MmiBieiii, tlu. homage of iny rcapect- 
fui and detoted «e»tiiueiita 

Aiig(jsib>, Tii'<hop of Mcanx. 

On the twelfth of December he tv is 
dismissed. The reasons aliened for his dis¬ 
missal were his piibli-atioii of a pamphlet 
a^iiist a decision of the Comt of Assizes at 
Mehm, his preaching ajjaiiist the dogma of tlie 
Immaculate Conception, nnd the discovery of 
a documout called a Testimcut, whicJi attacked 
the celibacy of the cle*gy. 

During the nine mouths in which Verger 
was Cui6 of the parish of Sens, the police 
■were watching the per'ious whom he had 
denounced. Alexis Diipout and a batch of 
his associates were aitested and ooiuiemned. 
The trials were not public ; the courts shut 
their doors; the newspapers publislied no¬ 
thing but the results. 

On the twelfth of December, eighteen hun¬ 
dred and fifty-six, the Our6 of Sons was dis¬ 
missed firom Ins functions by a letter which 
contained the following sentence ; 

W* tluak that you havr need of bring taken caie of 
in a madhsuve, and if yon consent I bIisII come to an 
vnderitaedmg with M. le Pretet about it 

In December eightAa huntlrtul and fifty- 
six, the Archbishop of Paris had arranged to 
lock Verger up in a mtwlhouse : and Veiger 
was nursing tnrxe ideas of killing the Arch¬ 
bishop, which he bad declared m Uie ofifico of 
«ne of the ebiefe of the police, and winch are 
record^ io but letter to M. Parert Ducha- 
telet, dated the thirty-firet of January, eigh¬ 
teen hundred and fifty-stv. 

The evitience on the trial added littlo to 
what was previously known respecting tlio 
moidenta of the assasidnafiou. Wlnle brandish¬ 
ing his bloody knife, Verger cried, “ 4 bas los 
dfiesaes," and « 4 has les ChStioVcfains,” Down 
with the goddesses—down with the worship- 

E ersofti^n^vidve! The Archbishop recognised 
Im and cried, “Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! 
Mfdheur " or “Malheureo*! ” 

Of the tempestuons manner in which the 
trial was conducted, and of the chaotic form 
in which it is tqiorfed, 1 will present a 
spsobnen f merely premising that in France, 


the issno Of life or death depends, not on the 
premeditated iiomicide, hnt on the prcseiioei 
or absence of extenuating circnmslnncoA. 
Immediately on the not of accusation being 
re id, 

Verwr Raid. “It is the Papal Inquisition 
which hasbruughtme here. Among my papers 
—which were seized—are letters written by 
mv enemies themselves, wiiich show to wliat 
extent I was the victim of their abomtualdo 
mauajiivres. A part only oftlieae letters have 
been given to my defender. I demand all. 
Vesterdnv I w is subjected to moral violanet 
in rcgaid to my witnesses. Of sixty Wit- 
ntssis they have only called one. I then 
wrote Hie following letter to the Minister of 
dustiue, begging him to transmit it to the 
Kmjicior. 

Kxrellenoe,—The Advocate-Gcneul hiving refuted, i 

obstinutelv, to oil befoio the audience to-mulioW the | 
vvituebBcs ncccvbaiy foi my dvfcm'*, I ah ill, wilh moro 
light and iqiiif teiiacitv, tefubt to icpiv to juattee; or 
il 1 apuilv. It Slit oiilv he to piotest agiiinat tlio momt 
MoltiKc of sliuii 1 ID) the victim. 1 ask the ailjonin- 
ment of the Btssion lor n week. 

Tlie President; “ You have accepted the 
delutte lor to-day. Is it not t' ue 1 ” 

Verger: “It is true, and it is false. You 
said to mo you wislud my defcaee to be free, 
complete, and pi,iced upon flie facts , and, I 
atidtd,—‘upon all the circumstances which 
brought about these facts.’ For tliat I must 
have tlie letters written by my enemies, tiie 
members of the Inquisilion.” 

I’he President: “ What is this deb ite about ? 

It 18 to learn whether the aoeusetl is guilty 
of the attack ujion the Aiwlibishop. The 
accused wishes to be an accuser: and to 
indulge in calumny and RC.indal. Is not this 
latiiur the licence th,in the liberty of the 
defence ’ ” 

Verger: “ Yesterday at two o’clock, con¬ 
trary fo the advice of the Procureur-Cidn^ral, 

1 received from the Minister of Justice nii 
anthorisiilion to call all my witnesses st luy 
own expense But there was not sufficient 
time ” 

'Tlie Procureur (vdn^ral: “ He does not 
wish it'iilly to produce the witnesses neces¬ 
sary for the defence, but to indulge in 
abominable^ealummea We have a libel in 
our hands——" 

Verger: “ Head it, read it—** 

The Fr<ienreiir-G6nfiral; “ Ap ot^ous libel, 
whicli IB nothing but a gathering of monstrous 
inventions——" 

\ eiger: “ Head it,—once more, yead it.” 

Tiie Procureiir-Cldnfiral; “ After the assw- 
sination of tlie knife, we cannot pesipit ^ 
ass issiuiition of calumny.” 

Verger; “ The defence is not free.” 

The President; “ What do you mean by 
free defence 1 ’’ 

Verger: “I widi all the {lersons to be 
heanl among whom 1 have passed my life, 
that my life may be explained by them.” 
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The Pifesident: “Do you refose the*de-'| 
hater’ • ■ • 

' Verger; “No. My witnesses! ” , 

The PrfflBidenti “la coasequenoo you Bjnst 
j^aawer me--” 

Verger: “ •! shall not say more tiian—niy 
witnesses! my witnesses ! ’* 

The Court retired, and returned ‘wiidi a 
deeision not to call the witnesses. 

The President; “ Rise and answer.” 

Verger: “ I refuse to ansv^er." 

The President: “ You refuse the debate ? ” 
Verger: “ I refuse formally." 

• Tlie President: “ Call the first witness.” 

Verger having been prevented from calling 
hia witnesses, or reading his documents, 
refused to hear the Procureur-GSti^ral Vaisae. 

Procureur-Gd»>6nil: “ We hare no summing 
up to make. The magistrate la not master of 

his emotion a. 

Ye*^: “Weepthen." 

The President: “ Hold your tongue.” 

The Procureur-GduScal: “ In tlie moment 

of beginning to apeak-” 

Verger: “You tremble.” 

The Procureur-Q6ti6tal—“we feel disgust 

Verger ; “ I also for you-” 

The Procureur-GdnSral : “ at encountering 
such an adversary.” 

Verger: “Adversary! Adversary! Yes, 
tb.at is t,he word." 

Tlie President: “Verger, won’t you be 
quiet ? ” 

Verger: “ I will not suffer him to speak 
like that. I will not suffer it.” 

The President: “Will yon hear the sura- 
raing upl” 

Verger: “ I refuse absolutely. I refuse to 
him as he has refused to me, or else I shall 

have all my papers read-” 

The President: “ The accusation must do 
its duty os well as the defence.” 

Verger: “I oppose it. Everything must 
be recommenced.’^ 

Tlie Presidmit: “Recommence what ?” 
Verger: “Everything done this morning. 
Everything is to do over again for my 
defence.” 

Proeurenr-06n6ral : “The summing up 
must be heard-*—” 

Veiger, getting lip: “I oppose it.” 
ProBoreur-Gda&^ — “ in spite of the 

clamours-” ^ 

Verger : “I oppose it—the guillotine !" 
Procureurj^diimal—“of the accused— t'” 
Verge!’: “The guillotine I —the guillotine ! 
—1 will listen to nothing.” 

» Procureur-Gdnfiral—■“ who tries— 

Verger:, “ I opiiose it.” 

Pi'ocureiar-Q^idral—“ to trouble us.” ^ 

Verger':' “ The guillotine 1 ” 
Procureui^diidial; “ For the acccnnplish- 
ment of our duty we demand the application 
of the law whicL authorises the expulsion of 
the fw;c«sed.” 

Vei^^r; “T ihook it—1 mock everything, 


—there is nothing hut Jesus Christ that I dd 
not mock.” 

The President: “ Tlie Court will retire and 
delibewde.” 

Verger .’ “ That’s right—^be off, and vive la 
gniliotinel ” 

The Court on returning, having ordered his 
expuladn. Verger retired without uttering a 
word, 

Tn his absence, the Procureur-G<sit6ral said : 

“ Amlntions of all sorts of celebrity, he has 
sought the celebrity of the scafSJld, I^et him 
have it: and if at the last moment he repeats 
the cry he raised just now—‘people, defend 
me’—let him hear, what he has just Leard,^ 
the cry—‘ Assassin! Assassin ! ’ ” 

Verger was found guilty without extenu¬ 
ating circumstances, and w;he'n his senteqee to 
death was communicated to him in the Con- 
ciergerie : all he said was “ What justice! ” 

CHAPTEK THE EISTH. 

The whole drama of the Archbiahma and 
tlie Abb6 exhibits the antipodal cffffiiraat 
that there is between French and. Bi'itish 
ideas and manners. 1 am sure it would 
an unworthy thing to dwell upon this con¬ 
trast in a pliarisaical spirit; and I believe.it, 
would be a wrong thing to allow the occa¬ 
sion to paas without deriving lessons fron\ it, 
suitable for the mutual instruction society, 
which is happily established between our¬ 
selves and our brave and brilliant allies. 

The physiologist will not fail to see in 
Verger an extraordinary example of homi¬ 
cidal exaltation. The brain of evei-y person 
aifiicted with homicidal mania, which has 
been dissected by competent anatomists, 
has exhibited disease, injuries, lesions, or 
congestions. The patients of this malady 
have generally very nervous and very sus¬ 
ceptible temperaments, and burning and 
sleepless heads. Physiological crises in the 
I'.uman organism, male and female, but espe- ■ 
daily female, have often been marked by 
homicidal mania. Many persons have killed 
others with a view to killing themsolves after¬ 
wards. Many persons have been driven by 
an unconquerable impulse to kill their 
children, whom they loved passionately. The 
injaiy to the bmiu in all these cases is trace¬ 
able to a physiological cause. 

Verger saw before him only the alternative , 
of snivide or assassination. He said he felt 
he must either throw himself into the river, 
blow his brains out, or stab the Archbisht^, 
He could not consent to incarceration in '|R; 
madhouse. There is bom icidaJ exaltation in 
the monstrous state of mind in which a^inan 
could not see any escaiie from the ma^^puse 
except by rushing upon one or the. dthier,' of' 
the horns of a homicidal dilemma.. His 
intellect was probably vigorous except oh thja 
point. Moreover, tliere is homieldM exalta¬ 
tion in his family, his mothelr^ldrd one of his 
brothers having committed 
i> Mental philosophy fia&dency 
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fit an i<}ea.: io beoaii^se R bas bean 

ali^eady ini the ttiind, and to tatwru the nioje 
; tt«<{u,ejatly heeaule it has already been fre- 
jqaedfcly;^;thVniiud. ■ finis It was with^hU 
' hoasi^did’dUanma. -Ifecessarily the brain is, 
inflam^,! by finch thoughts, and the more it 
ifi iuflfiined the more it is injured, and 
diseased. ' Evil thoughts, if not dismifised at 
once and shunned carefully, after entering 
the.mind as curious strangers, if entertained, 

,, ^remain, in it os destruelive tyrants. 

’ The appedl of Verger to the Court of 
" ifCSassation, came onfor oonsideratiou on Thure- 
' day, the twenty-niiith of January. M. Morin 
. produced what he called three means of 
breaking the condemnation, in this Breaking 
Gomit. 

Eirst: The President Delangle had assumed 
ihe prssidoQcy informally, without announc¬ 
ing the change by an ordinance. 

The supreme senate decided that an ordi- 
,. nanoo was not necessary, and, if necessary, the 
i^mi^trativ’e informality was not a suiii- 
■ .cientlHason for breaking the condemnation. 

Secondly: M. Morin said : “ I state the 
dates, . On the ninth January, the accusa¬ 
tion ; the tenth, the indictment; ninth and 
tenth, intimations ; tenth,- interrogatory ; 
fourteenth, appeal a^iust the decision 
whjob sent the case before the Court of 
Asfiisea ; fifteenth, rejection ; seventeenth, 
debate and condemnation, fhe accused had 
less than forty-eight hours to prejjare his 
defence and name and summon his witnesses. 
Crald the accused summon his witnesses 
while he was appealing to you 1 No. Could 
he after the rejection 1 fhere was no time, 
since he only knew it in the evening for the 
day after the next. The list of witnesses was 
kept because it was supposed there would be 
scaudal, but who knows but their testimonies 
might have dissipated doubts? A decision 
said that the testimonies would not have 
been.&vpurable to the defence, but the Court 
of Assizes has no right thus to paralyse the 
ri^ts of the, defence.” 

In answer to this second pl^ for breaking 
the condeifnnatlon the Court of Cassation 
liaid the, delay of five days is accorded by 
. m^letwo bupdzed and twenty-nine of the 
^ accused, not merely to 
a dem^d for the nullification of the 
; m^^^^fp^-prior to his interrogatory by the 
' Pceai^(m|: pf Assizes, but also to prepare for 
dj^neS. delay, which commences 

fropi. thi d<w of the iatejETOgatory, is not sus- 
j^di^ by the appeal of the accused against the 
decision ^hiabplaees him in accusation, and 
. cannot coh^t|eh^ly..ih;this case, begin to be 
E ^ewnted tbe rejection 

aj^teahVfiT]^ dj^isiifd of » delay to 


.sovereignly 


witheams. 


towjtinement) by :th«< .€|(»nfydf Assizes 
^ it "decides that the hearing of these 


witnesses^ not likety to enlighten the 
debates. 

Thirdly: The law says,:, “The |^iden'l^\i 
prior to applying ihe penalty, ,iiaU‘ aSk the 
accused if he’ has an^hing to say in his 
defence.” Ten condemnations have been 
broken for wanV of these fbrraalitiefl. The 
Chamber of Peers, in eighteen hundred and 
tbirty-four, having to deal with a hundred 
culprits, and clarannre far more formidable 
than those of Verger, was forced to expel 
them from the audience; but, the Court of 
Peers established the indispensable necessity 
either to make every culprit appear in opeii 
court, or, at least, to have the summing-up 
delivered to him orally, in order that he 
might be in a position to state hie defence. 

In regard to this third means of breaking 
the condemnation, the Court of Cassation ' 
decided, “ That a culprit expelled in virtue 
of the law of the ninth September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five, ought not to be 
brought back at the risk of nullity, to hear 
the reading of the verdict of the jury and the 
sentence of the Court of Assizes ; the require¬ 
ments of the Jaw whicli preacribea that notice 
shall be given to the accused after, each 
audience, cannot be applied in a case which 
has only emlured one sitting; and the irregu¬ 
larities which may have existed in the inti- 
mations afterwards, cannot give an opening 
to the breaking of the condemnation.'’ 

For which reasons the appeal for a new 
trial was rejected by the supreme judicial 
senate. ’ 

The business of which I have given a 
digest occupied a long day, and passed in a 
very crowded court. For many fatiguing 
hours I remained in the court, leaning against 
the pedestal of a m^^rble statue, with a young 
man by my side, whose appearance attracted 
my attention to a degi’ee which made me miss 
many fine phrases of forensic eloquence. It 
was a most terrible thing to witness the 
countenance of a young man of less than 
thirty, with the grief-worn features and the 
white corpse-like face of decrepit old age. 

I could not help wondering how long he would 
live. In reply to compassionate observei-s, 
he said that he had poisoned his respira¬ 
tory organs while making experiments in the 
application of mercury to mirroore. Every 
tongue was busy, discussing the arguments of 
the pleadings during the absence of the 
court. I overheard this young man with an 
almost extinct voice taking the part of 
Verger. ‘His antagonist stud: 

“ You defend an assassin!” 

“ Assassin ! Do not say that—he is my 
brother.” 

Only thirteen or fourteen hours afterwards. 
Verger appeared for a few seconds upon the 
gttilmtine, at eight.o’clock in the morning;, 
and there his history was quickly ended* . 
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STORES FOR THE FIRST OP ARRIL. 

All Fools’-dat drawing near, it is a sea¬ 
sonable occupation to calculate what we have 
in store fur the occasion, and to take stock 
of the provision in reserve, to meet the great 
demand of the anmversary. 

First (for the moment postponing the sub- 
stantials of the annual feast, and beginning 
with the spirits), we are happy to report the 
existence in England, in its third volume of a 
Spiritual Telegraph “ and British Ilamiouial 
Advocate.” Walled up iii the flesh, as it is 
our personal and jieculiar misfortune to be, 
wo are not in a condition to report upon tlie 
derivation or meaning of the .British adjec¬ 
tive, Harmonial. Unknown to Doctor John¬ 
son in the body, it has probably been re¬ 
vealed to him in the spirit, and by him been 
communicated to some favored “ Medium.” 
Tlie Harmonial Advocate is published in one 
of the northern counties erewiiile renowned 
for horses, and which may yet be destined to 
establish a celebrity for its acquaintance with 
auotlier class of quadrui^eds. 

In the January Harmonial, we find a Bank 
for the Firat of April, on which we will pre¬ 
sent our readers with a few small drafts, 
which may enable them to form a proxlnnito 
idea of the value of its Rest. Its fol¬ 
lowing extract from “ the British Court 
Journal,” of this last blessed eighteen hun¬ 
dred and fifty .(Sixth Christmas .time, will 
show how fiix we Iiave travelled in all those 
years, 

“ One of onr greatest English poets being 
in communication with the medium, asked 
for the summons of. Damte. The presence of 
the latter was immediately made manifest by 
tlio written answers returned to the questions 
of the inquirer, and Mr. B-*-— then iisked 
the medium to request the great Italian to 
make himself visible ! Presently there arose, 
as if from the ground beneath ^e table, two 
long, tliin, yellow liands, unnristakable as to 
their. Itauan origin, undeniable as to their 
having betouged to a student and a gentle¬ 
man. While the assembly were yet gating in 
breathless awe, and may be sPmething of 
terror likewise, the hands floated away, or 
w^re rathi^ borne, as it were, across the 
room, and rose to the marble console oppo¬ 
site, dpon which stood a vase contalfilhg^ 


orange tree in blossom. The hands slowly 
and softly, without noise, but visibly to all, 
plucked from the stem a sprig of orange 
flower with its leaves and buds, and return¬ 
ing to the table, paused above the head of 
Mrs, B- , the poet’s wife, herself an exqui¬ 

site and beautiful poet likewise, aad, placing 
the sprig upon her raven hair, disappeared 
gradually* from sight, seeming once more to 
siuk to the floor, while the audience re¬ 
mained speechless and awc-atruck, and but 
little inclined to renew the expetlmerdi, 
that same night, at all events. The sprig 
of orange blossom is religiously preserved by 
Mrs. B——, whose honoiu* and truth are ttn- ' 
impeachable ; while the witnesses gathered 
round the table at the time of the occurrence 
all testify to the apparition, as well as to the 
utter nnconscLousoeas of the medium, who 
neither spoke nor moved during the whole 
time the circiunatance was taking place.”— 

We happen to have had communicated to 
our bumble bodily individuality by a letter of 
the alphabet, remarkably like B, some enar 
pliatic references to a similar story; and 
■they were not merely associated with the 
production of two hands, but 'with tlt^ 
theatened production of one foot—the latlec 
not a spiritual, but a corpore.al foot, con¬ 
sidered as a meana of impelling tlie biped; 
Man, down a staircase. 

We learn from the same pages that Mr. 

J, J, of Peckhara, went into an appointed 
house at Sanilgate-by-the-Sea, last autumn, at 
four of the clock in the afternoon, and unto 
him entered the Medium, “ evidently suffer¬ 
ing from physical prostrationspiritual 
knockings immediately afterwards hailed the- 
advent of J. J., and in answer to the question*.,^! 
Were the spirits pleased with Mr. J, J. di, 
Peckham being there J “ the rappiags, a^, ; <'■ 
if on the , under-side of the table, were, 
rapid and joyous, and as loud as if luade(^ 
with a hand-hammer;” being probably^ 
made, we would deferentially sugges\ by the 
ghost of the celebrated “ Harmonial:;’* Dliiidkr 
smith. In the evening a Ibo-tal^ 
expressed: its happiness in 'ac¬ 
quaintance of the visitor frqm by 

snspending itself in the air “ bf t^ floor, 
about eight inches,” Qnj|;abtnbr ooewsion, a 
l^y of London, atteni^jii^;bt9r uAhla'i^riBg 
Ms last illness, was by a spectacle 
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llQch as haa baen biibsrto bliidea from Tns Mti>iiSNKiAi;. Gazdstte, establisbed fur 
tba ardent des'Ures of tbe best of man- tbe purpose of proclaiming to mankind tliat: 
kin^ and saw her i unde "floating out " A Cowobess of tbe advanced minds of 
from under the bedclothes,” aocompamed by world, to consider tbe best immediate prao- 
two angels ■vdth whom be floated out of win- ticable mode of gradually superseding the 
dow, “ and continued to float and rise till out false, ignorant, unjust, cruel, wicked, and 
of dgbt.” This lady is described as Mrs. Q,, most irrational system of society, opposed to 
and may, perhaps, have been Mis. Gamp, in the righteous laws of God and nature, and 
professional attendance on the late Mr. which hitherto has been the only sjstom 
Harris. On another occasion, Mr. J. G. had known to man,—^by the true, enlijjlitened, 
the following little exiicrience: “ One even- just, merciful, good, and rational system of 


manner keeping time to tnues, Jki-., mf/i an next,in StMartiu s Hall,Long Acre,London, 
vn^tr^anditu! Uiai the performer was the Fifnrit the present metropolis of tbe world—when 
ef hvrAS the poet, the company had nearly will be oxpla'ned the outline of the change 
all retired, leading only the medium, her which is higlily to benefit all of the human 
fislher, and myself at the tat le, wlieu finally race through futurity, and to injure none, 
the father fell asleep, and the medium retired even while passing through its first or 
to a dislaneo from the talde, leaving me alone li ansilion generation, preliminary to the at- 
sitting at the table rending Hums’ Poems, by tiiinment of its full change, which will be 
the liebt of a candle placed on the middle of the commencement of the long-promised 
the table ; T was just in the act of reading mdlenninm.” 

the song callejl Wandering Willie, and was It is foreseen that tho debates of this as- 
making a remnik to tbe medium that it was soniblage (to winch Mr. Owen invites “the 
an olcT favorite of mine, when 3 heard a Sovereign Poweis of the civilised world to 
roovemeut, and the medium said, * the table send their most talented representatives, 
is moving of its own accord ’ I instantly pissessing firm integrity of character ”—who 
stopped reading, and having heard of tables J will no doubt attend lu great numbers) will 
moving without touch, I thought I iniglit take time. It is thereiore announced that 
perliaps be gratified with a movement of tliat ^ the Congress “ will be continued day by day, 
kind. I therefore said, ‘//' this is naffy Meifrom ten a.m. to three P.M., until this great 
Spirit of Bums, wiU he he kmd momjh tojwofk of reformation for the lasting ndvan- 
gratify me by a movement of the tabfe withmit tago of all of humankind shall be brought 
any human touehf' Almost immediately to a satisfactory termination.” M’e fear tliis 
afterwards, it commenced ci'ackiiig as if a may cause Mb. Hullah some little ineon- 
heavy weight had Vieen pressing upon it, and venienee ; but, it is pleasant to consider, on 
it then gave a sudden rush on tbe floor, the other hand, what an enormous amount 
perhaps to the distance of a foot, when it of rent that respected gentleman will receive 
stopped.” On another occasion the same for the long occupation of his Hal!. “ Kiijie- 
genUeman saw “a very iieavy oak-table, i-ior spirits," it ^peara, are taking great 
vihji^ingsomefewstone«,fly up We a interest in the Congress, and among the 

and heard a lady make the singular request moitals who will attend, we hope Mr. Samuel 


weighing some few stones," oi . 

and “upset it into her lap.” These extra- beard your name nor the right foundation of 
ordinary nrooth of a love surviving beyond the principles that you are advocating to the 
^ grave, tier huslwind affectionately accorded, world until a few weeks ago I came into my 
with what painfbl results to the ladjr’s legs house at noon and there lay your ^Iillennial 
U not mentioned. On another occasion Mrs. Gazette, but the cover not removed, and as I 
CJoan, todium, was tested by “the New Vork took it into my hand to open it a divino 
j^UosophiCal Society of the Meehanies’ spiritual influence dropt over me, as if a 
Institution,” when a Spirit made tho following mantle of light and harmony was cast over 


Was it a hoy f 7es.” 


girl? ifo.'^Was it a hoy f Tes." , hand. I opened and great was my delight 

Mr. Uobert Owen, who, as was formerly there to find the principles plainly laid befiire 
announced in journal, received a'speciiu me, which I had been trying to advocate in 
messaffAfrotu the spirltuw, World informing public for sometime past, with spiritualism 
huB^PlIt he would eurtaimy 6 ue«e 9 d in his combined, having been a medium some ten 
of re-modelling society, if be inserted months, speaking in public, 
dvertisement ^ the Morning Post, has mt understand, and trmetimesm^fOn present 
(i« large provlalon fiir the Pirst o| April, underrttrod not even one word. 1 have seen 
is tii present stored in a warehcnise called! spirits and had them touch me, have seen the 
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most beAUtlful vinons, heaie4 tbe Aiek 
,i ,,by laying on of hand by laatne ini^^ble 
Mr. Clark sendslijfeewjse'ibisikwW- 
trojibef from' Beaverton, Boohe Cd., IW^ 

^ Bnt I should love to see an4 hear thes,,^b‘ 
thou noble champion of truth. One fa'fjJttr 
I ask. If yon are taken to the purer apn 
ritual Kfe before me^ then throw thy hply 
influence on me, to convince the S(jeptical, 
.md to help me speak the truth, impress 
me with'your ideas. 'Wiis.you Can do on a 
medium, by and through the laws of unity 
„ which exist, between individual spirits^ of 
pure harmony.” 

There appears to be no doubt that im¬ 
portant communications from this gentleman 
may be confidently expected (in the language 
of which nobody'understands one word), on 
the First of ApriL 

Dismissing, here, this branch of the pre¬ 
parations for the feast of unreason, we jpass 
to a joke happily conceived for the First 
of April, ‘ though we doubt its succe-ss in 
making as complete a fool of the British 
Public as is desired. An old captain of the 
Welsh Fusileers has translated into French 
and published at Brussels, for the edification 
and Bomething-else-ifioation of the French 
people, a paper originally written by Me. 
Hatwaet) for an English Review, and therein 
published in the English tongue. Mr. Hay¬ 
ward is correctly described in the Preface as 

Queen’s Counsel, and distinguished man of 
letters; ” and he is further d^criiied as 
having,-for the purposes of the translation, 
corrected his work, and enlarged it with a 
variety of information drawn from the most 
authentic sources. Its object is to show that 
the English people had, in the beginning, the 
most exaggerated expectations of the war 
with Russia ; that they were fully persuaded 
that everything would go on of itself (que 
tout marcherait tout seu!), though we sup¬ 
pose they may be allowed to have had some 
dim impression, at least, that a vast amount 
of their money- would go off in helping it on; 
that nearly all the privations and sufferings 
of the English army “may be accounted 
for without imputing any serious blame to 
any minister, civil or military officer, or chief 
of department, whrther in London or whether 
in the Crimea ; ?’ and that “ nobody of good 
faith who is acquainted with the spirited 
reply of Lord Lucan (!), who has read the 
lucid addresa of Sir Ricnard Air^ (!), or who 
has studied the extraordinary evidence' of 
Colonel Tullobh before the Chelsea commis- 
^sion (!), will hesitate to pronounce a sentence 
of honorable acquittal.” The sufficient cause 
and reason of any little British falktre (if any) 
that ill-conditioned journalists preluded 
serve in the Crimea, and of any 8%ht super- 
fluoussnfferingand death (if any) that occurred 
funong the Bntish troops, is to be ffipnd in 
the mtipatione rendered necessaiy In .tiie 
character of the army’s operations, lime those 
operations were arran^u at Tarnay in 


the remissness of the French; the 8(d,<Hsn ' 
of which distracted nation (with the ocoa- .5 
sional exooption M a Zouave or so) weri> | 
nevor ready, were always behind time^ wera ' 
hot to be relied upon, and were handled by 
their generals with timidity and.incertitude 
M. DB BAXAhcomiT having, with the not very 
generous concurrent of his master the Bra*, 
peror, written a turbid, inflated, and partial 
account of the War in the Crimea (which, 
making every allowance for a Frentfhman’s 
not being specially predestined to write in 
the style of the Duke of Wellington, he 
has indisputably done), Mr. Hayward seta 
the matter right, and brings the French mind 
to a perfect understanding of the truth, by 
means of these lights and explanations (^clair^ 
cissements) on the subject. 

It happens, however—^perversely, wi^ a 
view to the First of April—^that Coi.o]p:i. 
Tuuoch, who seems to have no relirii for 
All Fools’-day, and no perception of i^e 
humour of the jokes appropriate to itj comes 
out arrayed in plain English attire, at about 
the same time as Mr. Hayward app^ts (uhis 
French suit, and offers Ms little lights and 
explanations on the same subject. Cplonel 
Tiilloch’s “ 4claircissement3 ” are contained in ; 
a Review of the Proceedings and Report of 
the Chelsea Board; and they incontestably 
prove, beyond the power of disproof by 
man of woman bom, every conceivable de¬ 
tail of murderous muddle and mismanage¬ 
ment, by English administrators of one kind 
or another m the Crimea, on every ima¬ 
ginable head on which it was posrible to do 
wrong, from the article of coatees op to 
hospital medicines and down again to coffee. 
They prove these imbecilities, too, out of the 
lips of his own opponents, making their own 
.statements in their own defence before a one¬ 
sided tribunal constantly wresting the case 
out of the truth, by stopping short when t^y 
see th.at damnatory pea, in danger of rolling 
out from among the thimbles. Whether 
Colonel Tulloch shows the spirited replyer, 
Loid Lucan, to have called cavalry officers 
to prove that nothing more could have beeu ^ 
done than, was done towards the sheltering 
of the horses, whom beliadliimself, jn writ? 
ing, under his own hand, severely censu^ 
for “ doing nothing ” towards that sheltering ". 
for five long winter weeks ; whether he shbira 
that in the Crimea the same noble and ; 

replyer would not hear of sail-cloth for :the , 
covering-in of horses, and that at Aldershot 
it is now extensively used for th^ very pur¬ 
pose ; or whether he shows that rije van idea 
never presented itself to the col|4|^'ve,..wi8- 
doih of a whole brigade in wuit bf j^ley, 
Uiat it was possiMe, instead of ^j^ding horses 
all the way to Bahralava to fi^n it^ to send 
them half the way, andv^hem 1^.1&ehi meet 
the comipi83ariat.bea^,t^)iiflVe,thran'of their 
load, and tqrn w . ’K’hether he 

shows the Eo^n. to 'iwito been 

perisidng by thousadi^' searterows in 
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Wig» Uiat w<nild iibt'hold topiether, “wliUe 
• their ktospBacks were oa^ tfao'Black ^a, their 
aiqoad-bage at Scutari,^feiusaiids of pairs of 
trouseiN laiseiug, thoustijliUa of coatees unused, 
tens of thousands of great coats, blankets, 
fljiwVuigs, filling the QnartejsMaster General’s 
etoret, or the harbour of Balaclava;” or 
■whether he shows the Board to attribute tlie 
lioh-sttpply of •tl»08«‘f;vital essentials, to the 
deficiency of transport to the front, whereas 
that very kiad of transport was at that very 
time going oh ■witli shot and shell and the 
like to an enormous extent, and whereas Sir 
John Campbell and Sir Richard England 
both positively staled to the Board, that they 
hod never received any intimation whatever 
from the Quarter-Master General, that such 
things were to be got for the sending for, or 
there at all; or whether he shows it to 
he alleged as a reason for not issuing coatees 
to the men, that they were too small, “ by 
. rjstts(»n of the great quantity of uuder-clotU- 
ing worn by them,” at a time when the 
ideuticiil men are to a dead certainly known 
to have had no under-clothing whatever ; or 
whether he shows the Assistant Commissary 
General's accounts to pretend that within a 
' certain time three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds weight (in round numbers), of vege¬ 
tables were issued to the stai'viiig troops, ofj 
which quantity two hundred and seventy- 
three thousand pounds weight (in round 
numbers), are afterwards admitted to have 
been destroyed, while the greater part of the 
rest was scrambled for in Balaclava harbor 
and never issued; or whether he shows 
that when the Chelsea Board comjiassiouate 
the Commissary General for liaving no trans¬ 
ports to get fresh meat in, while the soldiers 
Mfere dying of diseases caused by salt meat, 
thei'e were Sixteen available transports lying 
Mle at their moorings in Balaclava harbor; 
hr whether he shows the same Commissary 
when tlie men were,dying for want of lime- i 
^uico, never to have reported to Lord Raglan j 
that there was the small item of twenty 
thousand pounds weight of lime-juice stored 
thprey in the Crimea, on the spot, ready lor 
hse ;*«r whether he shows the Chelsea Boimi 
db iumir . Report, after all the mischief is done 
hpil idl misery is irrejArable, to be still, 
td the last, so like their own championed In- 
capables, as, in their printed report to he 
found quoting evidence that was never given, 
aiid aangning explanations to witnesses who 
never ofihiw them; in whatever he does 
from the first to the laikt page of ■ his Review 
of a Board‘whose chostitirtmn «nd prooeed- 
in"8 were an outrage on bmamOn sense, the 
; lights of Colonel ^lloghltiake the lights of 
;:!;'3ffir. Hkyward darkne88,^i^nt'’^ whole host 
; ^, ;pf spirited replyera with mghtM 3fesa and 
;;S^;<^i8Cpmtiture, and show no toleratlt^ what- 
^'^ifeofthe Firstof, ApJ^'"', , , , 

j'||fd_,'ne,'whp admh*e tl^' instiintiaii, .sand 
H the pjfovh^on mkdeii'Qd'' 



Colonel Tnlloch as rather a dull, man, want- , 
ing the due zest and I'slish for a jqho, aiid 
conscious of no compunction in knotting 
choice oiie on the head. Yet ))ve deici'y a 
kind of' humonr in him, too, when he quotes 
this letter from thejate Duke of Wellhigton , 
to General Fane. 

“ I wish I had it in my power to give you 
well-clothed troops, or to bang those who 
ought to have given tliem their clothing. 

" Believe me, &o., 

“ WELUNOtON,® 

—Vhich is really an “dolaircissement” es- * 
treinely satisfactory to onrodd wayof think-* 
ing, and perhaps the next spirited reply on 
record after Lord Luetm’s. 

Consenting, in the good humonr witli 
whicli this pithy document inspires us, to 
consider Colonel Tulloch reconciled to the 
First of April, we will pass to a cursory 
examination of some more of its stores. 

A contribution to the general stock, of a 
rather remarkable nature, has been made by 
the reverend Ordinary of Newgate, in his 
report to the laird Mayor and coui't of 
aldermen, as we find it quoted in The Times 
of Wednesday tlie eleventh of February. 
The reverend gentlennin writes (in singular 
English); 

“ I luive often thought, and still think, that 
the origin of garotte robberies took place 
from the exhibition of the way the Tliugs iu 
India striiugle and plunder passengers, as 
exhibited iu the .British Museum. However 
valuable as illustrations of Indian manners 
such representations may be, I could heartily 
wish that these models were placed in some 
more obscure position, and cease to be that 
which I fear they have been, the means of 
giving to men addicted to crime and violeuo'e 
an idea how their evil purposes may bo 
accomplished.” 

Now, setting aside the fact notorious to all 
men—on the first of April—that the desperate 
char.-icters of the metropolis, are in the habit 
of fatiguing themselves with the study of the 
British Museum, and that the worst of the 
Ticket of leave men may be invarirdily 
found there, between the hours of ten and 
four, annotating their catalogues with great 
diligence, we take'leave to protest against 
this reverend gentleman’s doctrine, as ut¬ 
terly nonsensical in itself and Surpassingly 
iiisnlUng to the people. Here indeed is our 
old enemy Sixm&tHS,' with the broken nose, 
the black eye, and the bull-dog, at his old 
work in a rampmifc state !, Because Sloggina 
abuses, nobody shall use; ' There is liabitual 
drunkenness iu the bouse of Sloggins, and 
therefore there shall not be temperate enjoy¬ 
ment in the house of Moderation; there ia 
pervi^rsion of every gift of a CTacious 
Creator on the part of this beast, ana theire- 
fore the, gifts shall, he taken away ,from 
a ..inilhon of well-conducted people. We > 
4ft&w *tha;t we bciliete the cruelty (how- 
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. ever unintentional) of tbo reverend gentle- 
/; .man’s proportion to be a» gigantic as 
' '>5t» idjiistice. It is a striking lUostratiob 
of tb^l purblind, one-sided,-, left-handed^ 
monomaniacal vice of the time, ■which, de- 
■fening to the pests of society would make 
England, for its toiling and miicb-cndur- 
ing honest roaases, one vast Penitentilery. 
Of what entertainment, of what know¬ 
ledge, of what artificial relief tliat tliia 
earth can aflbrd them, may the people out of 
Newgate not he deprived by a parity of 
reasoning 1 All traces of Mr. Latard’s dis¬ 
coveries must be instantly put out of the 
way. Tliey shew the Ordinary’s precious 
charges how to- bind people’s hands behind 
their backs, and how to lop off people’s beads. 
Peter’s part in the New Testament must be 
sealed up, or we i^liall have a policeman’s ear 
cut otF. Romeo and Juliet must be inter¬ 
dicted, in remembrance of Mr. I’almer’s 
having purchased poison, and lest Mr. Slog- 
gins should think of adunuistering a sleeping- 
drauglit. The publication of King Jicar 
must be stopped by the Attorney-General, or 
a fiendish way of plottiiig.against his brother 
will iiieviUbly be put into young Mr. Slog- 
gins’p head. Tolerate Hamlet again, on any 
stage, and you shall hear from the Ordinary 
■ of there being somebody “in trouble,” on 
suspicion of having poured poison into tlie 
car of a near relation. Tim Merchant of 
Venice must be got with all dispatch into the 
State Gazette, or, so sure as you are born, 
Mr. Sloggins will have a pound of flesh from 
yoti ns yon go home one night. Proliibit 
Paradise Lost without a moment’s loss of time, 
or Mr. Sloggins will get all the arguments of: 
the Evil One into lus head, and will mis-; 
quote them against tlio Ordinary himself 
belore lie is a Sessions older. Horns must 
not bo heard ; Hooarth must not be seen. 
Sloggins never had a lioliday tliat he did not 
roisnse; therefore let no m.an li.avo a holi¬ 
day .any more. Sloggins would r-aise a Devil 
cut of any Art or Grace in life; there¬ 
fore liamstrin^ all the Arts and Graces, and 
lock the cripples up. Yet, even when you 
have done all this, and have cast the Thug 
figures into hnpenetrahle obscurity, so inge¬ 
nious is Mr. Sloggins and such a knack of 
distorting the purest models has that exacting 
'gentleman, that who shall ensure the Ordi¬ 
nary, after all, against Mr. Sioggins’s de¬ 
claring, one fine First of April, that “ lie bin 
and got the idea o’ gavrotin* ”, from a ceriain 
lawful procession at eight o'clock in the morn- 
^ing, in which the Ordinary himself formed a 
conspicuous figure 1 

Among the commodities in stwe for All 
Fools’ Day, we find a large quantity of eipeo- 
tationa. It is expected to be known, then, by 
whose authority comfortable little arrdiige- 
roeuta are made for the absence of the Police 
when the .worst characters in Xjondofi dome 
together to describe, the Police as their 
natural and implacable enemies—which, 4t is 


to be hoped, they'will long remain. It ii ■ 
e*i>ected tobekno-TO, then (and that through 
the h^ncy of some: Member of Parliamei^), ’ 
Wiariier the managing Police Commissioner 
takes riie responsibility of this very dangerous 
proceeding, or whether the Home Secretary 
takes it j .and whether the responsibility of 
either functionary is a sufficient juatificatiou of 
it. On the same occasion it is expected that 
Somebody (official) will rise in botli houses of 
Parliament, with a plain speech to this 
effect; “ We hear, ray loi'ds and gentlemen, a 
great deal said about youthful profligacy and 
corruption, in search of which we lye per- 
lietually poking^our beads into Singing Bourns 
and Acting Rooms, and where not, and 
worrying mankind groy with tlie shying and 
backing and jibbing of a variety of hobbies ; 
but, at any rate, we may all know, through 
the evidence of our owu ears, that one of 
the most prolific sources of that profligacy 
and corruption is always rife and unchecked 
ill our streets; where more abominable 
language is currently and’ openly used 
chiefly by young boys and young men 
tlian in all the rest of Europe. Now, my 
lords and gentlemen, we have the remedy for. 
this, ready made, in the Last Police Bill, 
where tlie use of bad language, in any public 
place, is made an oftence jiiuiisbable by fine or 
imprisonment. And, to begin plainly, at the 
beginning, without any prancing of hobbies 
ill circles, we have just come to tlie conclusion ■ 
that this law shall not be suffered to i;eiuain 
a Dead Letter, but slia!!, on special instruc¬ 
tion, be enforced by tlie Police ; and so, with 
God’s help and yours, we will, at least, shut 
one of the stable-doors, standing wide open, 
ill our full view, before the steed is stolen.”* 
Oil the same occasion, the same Somebody 
(still speaking officially) is expected to ,au- 
uounce, witluu the compass of half-an-hour ' 
by the clock, that he holds iu his hand a Bill 
for the taking into custody by tlie strong arm, 
of every neglected or abandoned child of 
either sex, found in the sl-reets of any town 
iu this kingdom ; for the training and educa- , 
tion of that child, iu honest. knowledge and 
honest labor ; for the heavy punishment of 
the parents if they can by any means be 
foimd ; for making it compulsory on them to . 
contribute to the costs and chaises of tlie . 
I'caring of those children out of their eamiq^, 
no matter what; but, for their summary,. 
final deprivation of all rights, as par^^; .;, 
over the young creatures they would have . 
driven to perdition; and for the tranafis^r 
of those rights to the State. It ie. efcpectpd 
that the Preamble of such Bill ffiptii , 

that the bum.an heart can no longe^b^fy^the 
affecting spectacle of bs&htif!^«';bIi^U^li;^d 

■' ijj..... 

* The writer ha« himself .obtaimrt by a 

police magistrate, uuder tills Aok thi 'shan-efiil 
end ileinoi^ising o£feaij6--wh|ith i* ctimmeh and i as 
public asthe'uiud in the stti^i.'.Rd.'dbtS&ed it'AVitii 
clifBculty, the charm Mit hepfAthin of 

any one qweerned; hsighfeWd cfn the ftw, and it 
was d«t(w(»derfidt6-»dMi(!|^,*nawaa,iBnfhn» 
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;i'ewuiibt telte*ftjSlai 'lil«'.feSiiii4tij| e»darance_ of*. 
A «*a»)dfiBg-')y luid fookiiiig 

, ]^diifqdpn»ei#^« the' subject will 

, occiiy|iCKthtd#ii8''ia'u^ interest at Westmin-' 

; atg&Wdti&ww^half S.s fuU a Lower House, as 
,4fPtc|W:l»t1fledf' “Isay yoii did” aud “I 
wf glw‘dtdfl?t*^ between M. and N,, or as the 
|iqra^nu!anc«di4h4n-‘aritij instead of fist to fist,. 
M;,A. and Z, Ihis extravagant notion, as by 
;” far>f!he greateat of all the extravagancy we 
^.t . hawa recorded, ntay aptly close the list of 
' ji* Stdnw for the Day of Ail Pools. 

• . CHIP. , 

V ■' HOviliLlNG. 

A': «’CDBNT in the Northern languages 
ventures to sug^st that the term Hoveller,* 
?' by which the Broadstaira Life-Boatman is 
. locally known, may,be a corruption of the 
Danish word Overlever, signifying Deliverer. 
^This & the more likely, as most of our sea 
. terms are derived from the Danish, Dutch, 

: and Norwegian languages, 

A JOUENEY DUE NOETH, 
TCHOnSI JIAROD : (tub black pboplb.) 
Tub Black People I am going to tell 
about are. not of the unhappy race of Ham, 
though they are intimately connected with, 
and are, indeed, the bone, and basis, and 
marrow of, the Domestic Institution of the 
< Eussian empire. The Eussiaus (1 feel a 
glow of pleasure come over me when 1 j 
..nave anything positively favourable to say 
, ofiihem) are entrcely free from any prejudice 
aninst negroes. I think, on the whole, 
t^y would rather have Uncle Tom made 
I Qpvemor of Woronesch, than find an indi- 
viinu^ of German, extraction appointed to a 
oletkship in the hlinistry of Foreign Afiaira. 

!'i The peo}de's—the Tchomi-Naroim’—notion 
eoheeming negroes is peculiar and prepos- 
teroas^butharmless. They call themOoeziauia 
miimkeya >* and, perhaps, imagine them to be 
- of the genua,Simla, who have compro- 

% spewing, and who, as a 
nautm aopi^QeQce of ^elr indiscretion, have 
bew, inailB to work, like any othp inferior 
humiaa twngf. The poe% whom his country- 
, meh. <dalight .to ca^ the Byron of Eussio, was 
the lineal descendant of a negro slave, pur¬ 
chased by I?‘6ter,th|,Gfeat when vwy young; 
j. he was sent!'toEtuial^pjtbe,e<i<>i<^fad, w 
\r ^m-ds roee to'hick domfitand. in hia service. 

: Yet ha never suffei^i itoyijdiaeredit through 
th^;aable comp^^dnol'faiagBieair^randmther.: 


.3^ -^waa M. .da .Poua^kfA l^mrd held lands 
and .fell in a d**!' 'with ai^naaian 
' iiTiwi he been hem in- .ip, .yy, less 

»*y> thwt;,idam nia g ev ened, in 

iiAty-nlns' of ^eiaessUI. 


hia finger-naila WOhld have beexumifficient toi 
.banish* hito .Jhom every table4'hdte; fronp. 
every railway car, and from every place of* 
wacebi{i, rave theblaidc. one; and.to p^ehim 
in danger of a. cowhiding if he* presumed to 
walk da a. public pTomcm^e with a white 
woman. Yet the Eusslana. ace as white as I 
am—or as you are. 

The Tchomi Narod is briefly .the generic 
name familiarly given to the great popular 
element in Eussia: the Black People are the 
^uivaleuts for our great unwaahed, or en¬ 
lightened public, or raffish mob, or free and 
independent citizens, or swinish maititude,or 
the masses, or the lower ordess, or,what¬ 
soever else you choose to call the Eugljiah 
people, according to your high and mighty 
taste. The Tchurui Narod is the people 
that enlists, digs, delves, cheers, tnrowa 
brickbats, takes the horses of His Serene, 
Excrescence the Grand. Duke from hia. 
carriage, and draws him in’triumph to the* 
palace; tears hia S. E into small piecea^ 
sometimes, and carries bis head about on a., 
pole; is drunken, mad, vicious; prudishly, 
moral, indignant, indulgent, euthuaiastii^ 
cold, by turns, and, fur a short time; that 
surges about like a sea and has its ebb and 
fiow, its tempests and calms, as capriciously 
as that monster ; that brings forth pale ' 
children, and is not washed nor taught, 
but works, and is beaten, and soddens, and. 
starves. 

How many weeks have these journey-notea 
been cast on the waters of publicity, and how . 
little have I told of the real people 1 
came all these leagues to observe, and study, 
and paint in words, and strive to understand 
and distil the ti-uth from! The lachvost- 
chik ; the Starosta and his belongings down 
at that grey Eussian Dumbledowudeary of 
mine yonder; the bearded man in the red 
shirt at Heyde’s; aud a moujik 1 have caught 
up here aud there, staring in at a sbop' 
window ; these are all the popular Eussian 
types I have as yet given. Yet, what should , 
I myself think of aa American, oy a French, 
or a German—or to speak prospectively— 
■of a New Zealand traveller, who came 
among us, English peojde, to depict our 
national manners and customsi and who con¬ 
fined himself chiefly to latches of eccentric 
foreigners he had met »t table-d’hdtea in 
Leicester Square or Soho, to the.description 
of a Spanish boarding-house in Finsbury, a. 
German sugar-baker’s' in Whitechapel, a 
Chinese crimp’s in Botherhlthe, a Lascar 
beggars* den m Eeferden Street, an Italian 
organ-grinder and. iiqage haunt offi JAather ' 
Lane, a French caf6 ^in the Haymarie!^ the 
Fojt^ngqeae walk op. .'Change, or a Earisian 
bailet at Her Majesty’s Theatre-leaving 
out all the real true-borai British oharacter- 
istks df.Loudon: the cabpien, prizefighters,, 
oyster uNHueii, costermongers, jocxeyi^croasing 
sweepers,, poiicetden, be^ars, Quakers, ga- 
rottieh% * ]mrclay ao^ Ferklns’s dr^men. 
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Argyle gents, compositors, barristers, 
apple-women, author^ and ticket-ofieave 
meut 

1 know that my intentioo^ io tiie first 
instance, were conscientious. “ Be it mine,” 
1 saki, the very first night 1 laid down in my 
bed in the family vault at Heydes,'" to take 
this Eussian people, and spread it out be¬ 
tween sheets of paper like caviare in a sand¬ 
wich, fo^ tbe million at home to digest as 
best they may. But, dear and forbearing 
reader, / couldn't find t!ie people. Over 
, sixty millions of souls does lliis empire con¬ 
tain ; yet types of character are uot^ to be 
})ick^ up at the rate of moi'e than one a 
day, on the average. 

A Enssiau crowd is as rare a thing to be 
met with, as Johannisberg at a sccuud-rate 
hotel, or a fine day in Fleet Street. JMoscow 
coronations do not happen every day, not¬ 
withstanding that stoek storv told of Peter, 
Alexander J.. Nicholas, and the present sove¬ 
reign, as well of, if 1 mistake not, onr Cleorgo 
the Fourth, and the French Charles the I’enth, 
of the enthusiastic but inconsequent young 
lady, who was so delighted with the Eremliu 
solemnities, that she begged the Czar to let 
his subjects have another coronation as soon 
as possilile. Popular gatherings are studiously 
discouraged by the govurninent. The monjiks 
cryGoB8«dar,Gossuaarl (The Lord,the Loul!) 
when the Czar comes flying along m his 
di'osuhky; if they must needs be nnai’ him, t liey 
crouch down, bareheaded, and bite the dust. 
Islersgthe Sommor-Gartcu, the Wauxliall, at 
Pavlowsk, and the gax’dens of Tsarski-Selo— 
which,inSt Petersburg, like the Sparrow-lulls 
and the Hermitage Gardena, at Moscow, ai-e 
very nearly all the places of out-door jiublic 
re union m the two capitals—are tabooed 
to the muiijik ; dancing al fresco is foibidden; 
street showa are forbidden; street bands are 
forbidden, 1 have not the slightest wish to 
be suspected of pretending to polyglot attain¬ 
ments; yet such a su8[>icion may perhaps 
arise from the names drawn from dilfereut 
longu.'iges 1 have mven to different buihlings 
and things in St. Petoraburg. The Knaaian 
name for the Sommer-Garien is (i believe) 
the BvorsovMa Sad, yet it is very rarely 
translated into French as the Jardiu d’i£tu; 
but Is almost invariaUy spoken of by the 
Eussiaus (when apeakiug Eusa) by the Ger¬ 
man appellation of Sommer-Uarteii. Perhaps 
it was laid out by a German gardener. Again 
the Police-Bridge is scarcely over* called by 
its Eusaian name (save when directing an 
^chvostchik) of the Polizeisky Most, but is 
accepted and Uullicised as Le Pont de Police. 
Again, I never heard the English Quay 
(Anglukala Nabirejeuaia iu Buss) so spokem, 
of by a Eusaian, even when spewing Eng- 
« lish ; it is always Le Qua! Anglais; _ and, 
lastly, Basil’s Iwind or L’ile de Bosile is 
peremptorily restricted, this time, to its Eus- 
sian name of Wnssily-Oatrow. At fires, the 
Boldiei's, tho firemen, and the thieves (a 


fire is quite a government affair in Eusdi^ 
and a member of the imperial family, if 
the Czar himself is nlmost always present) 
form a crowd of themselves; and the niotyiks 
run away for fear of being pressed to pump, 
and beaten if they do not pump hard enough. 
When there is a crowd, you may be certain 
. that it is on the occasion of a national holiday, 

I or a national tumult—for this tightly reiued- 
in country enjoys both oooasiontuly. There 
are, you know, the Montagnea Eusses, the 
Ice Mountains of tbe New Year, the Blessing 
'of the Neva’s Waters; the I^lchells and 
Shows of the Biiuui Week, the eggs and kiss- 
ings ill all sorts of rings at Eusto. At other 
I times there are not even groups to stud the 
pavemeut of the enormous Perspectives and 
Plosebads; and though you know St. Peters- 
^bnrg to have a population of three-quarters 
of a million iuhabitaut^ you might every- 
' where, save iu the GustiunuiDvors (where 
there is no crowd, but a continuous stream of 
human beings of all classes) fancy yourself in 
a howling desert. 1 had a balcony once on 
the Nevhkoi, and could, with my blind-man’s* 
holulay eyes, see irom the Anitchkoff Bridge 
to the Adiuiialty clock spire (of oourso with 
the aid of a good oiiera-glass), which is at 
least a tliiid of the length of that unrivalled 
street. I have seen it, between three and four 
o’clock in the aftoinoon, what one might call 
—vehicles, horsis, and a few regnneuts of 
cavalry and infantry marching past, being 
taken into cousideratiun—thronged; sable- 
spotted os a turnpike I'oad iu Eugland might 
be by half-a-ihizcu anthills slowly disgoi^ing 
themselves thereon (this was exacUy the 
])osition, so high was my balcony, so vast and 
far exlendeil the sweep of vista); but 1 
never saw a crowd collected on roadway or 
fooUpaviniciit, that could equal in a titho of 
numerical denseness, the gathering one sees 
every day on a Paris bouleviurd round a 
captuied pickpocket, or the man hi the 
helmet who sells tbe lead-{yeneils to the 
music of a’ barrel-organ fixed on to the top 
jof his cariiagc, or the industrial iu a 
blouse, who cuts (on his knees) a pane of 
'glass into fragments with a diamond of 
Idubjuns water, the original (of coarse; of 
whicii he afterwards sells you for the small 
sum of one sou; or that can come up to 
the assemblage to be brought together 
twelve hundred times every day in Fleet 
Street or the Strand, by Poscir, or a horse, 
falling down. 

So rare are crowds in this teeming city, ' 
that even the public infliction of the Ksomp 
(which, to the honour of the Bnasiftos, 
is rar^ still of occurrence) fidfarto bring 
the Tohomi-Narod together; and, when 
a murderer or a brigand is knoated, the 
attendance of a certain, number of the 
Black People is mad# compulsory.- I 
am not going to de^be the khout or th^ 
process of its iufiiotiua; -tiM I donT think 
I have mentioned it, as yet, by name, half-a- 
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,;, 'tiMver 'Ifeiiout-iBiMtew^ or the 

5 : ■' thiee^rable -wretcb, ^lib }}'&d hMiit. 1 wish'td 

' ' “ ^y lwr^' Ko^everiihat ’l^^ knout is really 
', .' duiker j®eat Eiisfe^ Boguey—not to the 
j*. ’ E^iilitln#, -who khip'^’ aU about it, but to us 

\ ■ Weatern Europe^: There is scarcely a book 

' df 'traV^ yptt caa bpeu—Ilngluih, French, or 

,1 <^ma]i, irithont a chapter bearing this 

• Special heaidingl' The Knout, and in nine cases 
j, '■ otit of ten the description of the punishment 
is taken from the old uronderfui magazine 
■[., account of'Madame Lapoukhin, who suffered 
iii the, reij^n of tlje Empress Ann Elizabeth ; 
or, from some of the Faubourg St. Denis 
,' ■ travels of tlie vivacious author of the Mys- 
tdWrfde la ii’ussie. The Rnasiaus use the stick, 
th'e'iWhipi and the rod, freely enough, Heaven 
‘ ‘‘kiiows ; but the extreme agony of the knout, 
(" " they are exceedingly chary in having recourse 

■ to. There was not one criminal knonted 

’• . during my stay—at least, in the capitals (for 

the imminence of the ultimo ratio is- always 
made pdblic a week beforehand, in all the 
, , lie wspapersh though I daresay some dozens, 
males and females, were daily beaten, cruelly 
but notdangeronsiy, in the police-yards. The 
infliction of the knout in ciises of murder 
j (brigands andfemalecrirainals,who,thelatter, 

I only receive from five to twenty strokes, are 

1 allowed to survive) amounting to one hun- 
1 dred and fifty lashes of that terrible instru¬ 
ment, is almost always fatal; indeed 1 have 
often heard Russians, whoso humane disposi¬ 
tions I have had no reason to doubt, say that 
. the police-surgeons had, generi\lly, instruc- 
, lions not to attempt to cure the criminals 
_ after their torture. It is not the actual knout 
r' ' that kills, but the gangrene that supervenes 
' Id the neglected wounds. The oldtraveller’s 
‘ A^ertion that a skilful executioner can kill 
hie patient with tliree strokes of the knout, 
fs, if'surgical authority bo of any value, a 
pure fable. In any case, I am enabled to state 
my conviction that the Russians knout fewer 
criminals for capital offences in 'two years 
than we hang in one. 

Crowds at such executions are, therefore, 
’'lAke. Even the gathering together of two 

1 or j^ree in no name save that of tyranny, 
infrequent occurrence; though the 
^ar, ' 5n tne summer, can have his 
crowd; and dbes have it, to the amount 
of -Bdme hundred and fifteen thousand men 
to be reviei^i^ on the' Czarinsfci loug, or 
Champ (fe’MariK~a square, ^compact crowd 
. of men, §bod enough to fill a pit, who shout 
from their (tab hunchhed aUd -fifteen thousand 
'throstles, We thank ybli, father,” as ope 
or rathhr ofie pihismn^’ hen th% Ciar 
says:, “dobd muchinig, my Child- 
,;tonand shout agaiti: hope to do 

,*i™6 h” %hfai, if the evolutions 
®**'*®f*‘®tory; his majesty says, 
ohilib^n I ” who, in cavalry 
Pidlkjto use Cossack parlance— 
speara/ to use .(fiiivalric. 

phraseology, to the number of flfly thousand, , 
and sweep, pricking fast as a' Simoom from 
the SbmmeivGarten to the grim marble palace 
where the “ frank, open-hearted sailor ” the 
Grand Duke Constantine lives. So notable 
a thing is a mob, that the few there lave 
been, Imve become historical, and are re-j 
membered like battles, or pestilences, or 
famines, or comets. Old men whisper low, 
now, of the gi-eat silent crowd of Black People 
that gathered' round the old winter palace 
one morning at the commencement of the 
present century; when it began to be not , 
noised—not bruited, but 'sinuously trailed 
about in movements of fingers, by glanceless 
eyes, by voiceless opening and shutting of 
telegr.aphic lips—that a dreadful deed had 
been done during the nigbt by the great 
Boyariis ; that the mad Czar was defid, and 
tliat Alexander Pavioviteh reigned in his 
stead. 

Most reverend seigneurs—potent and grave 
likewise-^yon have entertained at your 
boards, you have sat at council fi'ith, you, liuost 
be.autcous ladies, you have waltzed and 
flirted with, and have had your slender 
waists encircled by tlie kid-gloved hands Of, 
and have accepted bouquets and ieesfi'om— 
not the sons or the grandsons of, but the very 
men who were guests among those bloody 
sixty who supped at a house in the Poiiraeli- 
latskala OulLtza on the twenty-tliird of 
March, eighteen hundred and one, who 
formed jairt of the baud of murderers wijo, 
under the guidance of Platon Eouboif 
and 'Puhlen and Benningsen, maddened 
with hatred and drunk with champagne, 
rushed aftei- the orgio was over to the Winter 
Palace on the canal, and took the Czar, naked 
and a-bed, and slew him. They say tliat 
Alexander the First never rccovere<i from 
the first fit of (1 liope not guilty) hoiTor into 
wl)ich he w.as thrown by the deed he profited 
so largely by; that the triumphs of the 
Borodino and the B5r6sina, the splendours 
of Eri'nrt and Tilsit, the witticisms of Madame 
de ytadl, the patronage of the first gentiemau 
(and we hope the last gentiemau Of that jiat- 
tem) in Europe, including as that patronage 
did a Guildhall banquet, the pencil of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, the Temple of Concord on 
the Seri)entino, and Sir mlliam Congreve’s 
fireworks—nay, npt these nor the invocations 
of Madame ICrudeuer could ever efface from 
his mind the memory of that night of abomi¬ 
nations They say that on his doubtful bed 
of death at Taganrog he writhed with more 
than pain, and continually moaned : “ Oh ! ^ 
e’est 6poavautable f e’est (mouvantable and 
then, after a lapse,' “I’Empereiir! ” , The 
gentlewoman was not by as in the tragedj^, 
but the piiysieiani was j and he knew his 
patient was suffering from ills that physic 
could not cure., The lord of sixW milliog 
souls ■WM >hauated by the remempfanee of 
^js!t night; He saw in imagination'the bed- 
towff i the conspirators reeling in \ the Czar 
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iott his shirt; hiding behind a soreen j tW iiji- 
^coherent tomht of adjurations in^jn^uac^ 
ih. Freuch and liuss; and then', the dreadful 
knockiilfe at the outer ddor i the fear of 
rescue (though, indeed, it was but another 
,, band of conspirators arrivibg) ,; the overturn 
of the lanip, and the end of that monarch. 
I say, Beigueiirs and ladies, you have walked 
and talkra with soma of those who supped 
and killed afterwards. They are very old, 
white-headed men now, high in office, deco¬ 
rated from the nave to the chaps, great 
diplomatists, adejits in statecraft ; but there 
was a time when they were dashing young 
officers in the guards, and they saw in reality 
that which Alexander saw only in imagi¬ 
nation. They could tell you whether it was 
Flatou Zouboff or Count Pahlen who sraasiied 
Paul’s skull in, with the hilt of his sword; 
, they could tell you whether it was Pahlen 
or iieuningsen who knelt on the Czar’s breast, 
and put him out of his misery by strangling 
him with an embroidered scarf. 1 wonder 
whether the survivors of that scene ever 
think of the matter at all! Whether at con¬ 
gress table, or court ball, or civic bsuiquet, in 
opera-box, or silk-lined carriage, or actresses’ 
boudoir, they ever think of the overturned 
lamp, the sword-hilt, and the scarf. Does 
the Avenger of Blood pursue them, does 
Atra Cura, the black horseman, ride behind 
them 1 Or do they look at the twenty-third 
of March, eighteen hundred and one, as a 
mere boyish Ireak—a peck of wild oats which 
tliey have sown profitably, and reaped 
abundant crops of protocols and paraphes, 
stars, crosses, and titles from ? 

Hand obliviscendnm, indeed ! Life would 
bo impossible without a showei*-bath of tlie 
waters of Lethe every quarter of a cenUvry 
or so ; without tlie sponge being ap})lied 
when the slate is too full, amkthe tub of white¬ 
wash, being brought in when the schedule, 
has swelled too grossly. Tins man, I know, 
forged when he was twenty—rector’s church¬ 
warden, now. This, stole a goose, and wsis 
whipped for the theft, somewhere in the 
West Indies—high up in the Wooden-Spoon 
Keferendaries Office' now. This, robbed his 
father^ deserted his children, broke his own 
wife’s heart, and fan away with another 
man’s—knighted last week. This, was the 
most covetous hunks, the hardest-hearted 
usurer, the unjuatest steward that money¬ 
bags have been clutched by sinc^ Karpagou 
■ or Hopkius—he is dead. The Beverend 
Hahgo H^d, M.A., is writing a Latin 
•• epitaph for him,- and his disoonswate widow 
has ordered a memorial window^ setting 
forth his virtues , (in pre-Eaph^litically 
painted glass) in the chancel of Saint Jona¬ 
than and Saint Gyves' Gr^at Wilderton 
Church. ■ 

‘ Once»i»g;ain the. Black People! met, silently 
and timorously to learn that they had’ changed 
masferBjwhenjiaeighteenJvuudredahatwenty- 
slx the news arrived of Alexander’s death,; 


.and the cruel Constantine abdicated,'amt the 
who was to do so much and so little ^r, 
good and evil, for glory and the shame'of v 
, Eusein, had .to seke his diadem, perforce with , 
ensanguined hands, and wrap a gory shroud 
round his imperial purple. As before, the 
Black People had neither act'nor part in the 
events oL which they were frightened spec¬ 
tators. Constantine or Nicholas, it was not 
one salted cucumber, one copeck’s-worth of 
black bread, one beaker of quass, the more, to 
them. The boyarda alone were to change 
masters; and they were to be the, slaves of 
1 slaves for ever and ever. The real crowd 
iwas one of soldiery, who fought regiment 
i against regiment, some for Nicholas) soane for 
I Constautiue; some for- a cloudy myth of a 
i constitution and a republic their leaders had 
I got, heaven knows how, into their muddled 
I heads—perhaps while in garrison in some 
German town among moon-struck illuminati 
; in eighteen hundred and thirteen j some for 
I they knew not what,—for a fancied millonium, 
j perhaps, of more vodki, and the stick being 
I broken aud cast into the pit for a thousand 
! years. They fought in the Great Admiralty 
i Square till the crisp snow was patched with 
■ crimson pools, and the cavalry horses, dab- 
: bJiug in them, pimpled the expanse with 
their Hoof-nails for hundreds of yards around. 

^ So, as all men know, Gencr.al Miloradovitch 
; was slain ; the eanuem began to thunder; the 
I Czar Nicholiis came to his own ; Pestel aud 
the others were hanged ; jn’lnces and counts 
and generals went in chains to Siberia ; aud 
, iho Tchorui-Nai'od, having stripped the 
corses of the slain lying on the now russet 
snow on the Admiralteskma Ploschad, went 
to sell the old clothes ami trinkets iii the 
Tolkoutchji-Eiuok (Great Klbow Market),a,nd 
, then to their several avocations of droschky 
driving aud quass selling, and hewing the 
I wood, aud drawing the water. 

! There was to come a time though, when, 
for once in their oppressed lives, tue Black 
People were to make a public appearance as 
a Mob, tumultuous, ferocious, aiid dangerpns. 

, Tire crowd of the luoujika in the Sinuaia or ^ 
Hayinarkct of St. Petersburg, is the bae 
historical crowd in which the people weye 
actors and not looking on. This wm m the , 
first year of Asiatic cholera declaring iUelf' 
en pbrraanenee at St. Petereburg. It is 
domiciled there en permanence, aniii - 
Tchorni-Narod are as accustomed to it ,aa„ tb 
dirt, or to vermin, or to the ,stick. .TEhe 
governmewt had very praise worthil^';t,ak*tJ the 
best sanitary precautions for the, ^^^eveaticTn 
of, and had'adopted .the most;,-a&chdited 
remedies for the cure of, this It 

seemed like a stern pieaen^ of i^tiibution 
meted out to the wicked of an op¬ 

pressed people, that,'Where were really 
endeavouring to do g(!K5i4 ttie TcIrprni-Narod 
rebelled against itl . <Wld Swallow the 
camel of tyranny—they dfcieitined at the gnat 
of beatvoience. Tl» Govwhuent had sown 
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Vl^iae had M(t]^'!l>^!p]ia.eed under the Bupel^ 
uitendeaW'}^ physiciaiu^ ^ho , 

, exert^.4li»j»selve8 ^to the -utmost to treat 
' Ba(ic««i#U%-^e almost innumerable cases of 
chnbtflt^tlu^Wflire daily brought in. 

1 number of cholera cases in St. 

Botwrslmt^.Aone, in the summer last past, 
'Vas, aeoordln^to the Gazette de I’Acadfimie 
, {as rcfliable alfeussian document as, I believe, 

, •oputt-'well bo found), three hundred and ten 
per diem. Of the average in Moscow I have 
BO information. The vast majority of these 
.•easee were among the Tchomi-Narod, and 
-iwerefotal. This can easily be undei’stooi;, 
if -we remember the diet and positively No- 
i^ad habits of the masses in Holy Russia. 

Ischvostchiks frequently sleep on their 
drc^cbky benches, in the open air, exposed 
to every doctoation of the always fluctuating 
weather. The dvomiks or yardmen always 
sleep al fresco, wrapped in their sheepskin 
touloupes or pelisses. The mechanics and 
labourers who come into St. Petersburg, for 
the summer months, from the outlying 

{ )rovinoes of Carelia and Ingria, sleep also k 
a belle ^toile, wherever the most convenient 
scaffolding or mortar heap can be found; and 
there are thousands of the Black People who 
sleep wheresoever, and under whatever cir¬ 
cumstances, they can. -The Russians, who are 
so studioudy looked after by the police, to 
the minutest shade of pnsspoHs and police, 
are, perhaps, the people in Christendom who 
habitually, and to the greatest extent, possess 
the key of the street. When, in addition to 
it ia borne in mind that the Russian 
'foOujik scarcely ever tastes meat, and that his 
ordinary food is salted cucumber, black bread, 
imd quaes, the prevalence of cholera in St. 
Petersburg will be easily accounted for, . 

' The people, in their miserable ignorance of 
right and wrong, caught hold <>f an idea. This 
idea was no doubt industriously disseminated 
among them in the first instance by agents of 
thi^ secret Democratic and Socialist party 
(Which Siberia, the mines, Count Orlofl’s 
^binot imd its scourmngs, exile, confiscation, 

, ‘fo3^ht^8li>4angeonsahdespionagenotwithstand- 
|Bg.Vmti^kfcceult;indomitabl4and active as 
'Pmzae^sl&eiKe has always continued to exist 
in J^usia. frm8> l>he time of the first French 
Revolution. . The idea was that the moujiks | 
their brethren were being systematically poi¬ 
soned by the Oermw, docj^rs, and by expi'ess ^ 
direction of the'Hov^ttWnf-, J'or once Ivan j 
Ivanovitch Toigot,. iih»i«)'l^e Czar wmi his J 
father, his paCtor andphi- j 
■' losopher and friend, »n<l »!P^veC*« yic^erent 
.. .npon earth. jrtsp^^ of th%l 

' , wclj^ having been poihqped' was, :lt will be 
' iSSmfembered, current t^ong tihepopulace in; 
V Ipiwcis in the first year of the cholera^ riysita-^ 
i ■ tiOBi laad'-seveftd ,&ueotes'took place j nor in i 
; 'thir^-two, wens there 

||||^iiQ|p,alaiRi^ls of the Mrs, (^udy echeol, 


to ascribe the p^lence—on tlm one- side to 
the.znashinations of the <Hsappojnted boronglr-i 
ipongerff ; on, the other to the inhlevolence 
of Levellera, l^dicals, and Tradlh-Unioa 
men. Ivan forgot the power of the police 
and his own helplessness. He and his com- . 
rades in thousands stormed the hospitals, 
massacred the doctors and their assistants 
under circumstances of the most shocking 
brutality, threw the beds and bedding out of 
the windows, carried off the patients (to die, 
poor wretches, in carts and cellars, and under 
vegetable-stalls and horse-troughs)|; and then, 
like a mob of schoolboys who have scrCwed 
up their courage to pelt an unpopular^sher, 
and who afterwards with outward words of 
boasting and rebellion, but with an inward 
sinking of their hearts into their highlows, bar 
themselves into the school-room, defying the 
masters, but knowing full well that authority 
will get the best of it, and that Bimam Wood 
will be brought to Dunsinane, for brooms to 
thrash them with the Ivan did his barring 
out. All cowering and wondering that he obu{cl 
have been so bold in the SennaYa; entrenching 
himself behind trusses of hay and piles of 
fruit and vegetables—beneath the bulks of 
butchers’ stalls and among crates of crockery 
(for they sell all things in the Haymarket); 
armed with such rude insti'umeuts of de¬ 
fence as hatchets, and straightened scythes 
attached to poles, and the great thrse-pronged 
forks with which the bread is drawn from 
the peetch, or stove; he awaited the coming 
of the troops. 

I have no- doubt, that had the soldiery 
really arrived and set to work, the moujiks 
would have suffered the most violent cannon¬ 
ade and musket practice, without attempting 
to move until they were routed out by the 
(bayonet. Tbeir enei-gy was over; their 
rebellion was, l^iencefoith, inert and passive. 
But the Czar Nicholas knew too well the 
temperament of his children to send against 
them, or horse, or foot, or artillery. To cow¬ 
hide your slave: good; but to destroy va¬ 
luable property by taking your slave’s life, 
none but a foolish slavehmder would do that. 
It is an old story, but worth the telling 
again, that NicholM, unattended by 68001 ^;, or 
aide-de-camp, or groom, was driven in bis 
single drosenky, with the one single Ischvost- 
chik before him to drive him to the place of 
the revolt. That, arrived on*tbe Sennaii^ he 


the> masses of rebellious thousands (who made 
I an astonished vacillatihg lane for ,Mm to 
pass) towards the church with tile four 
cupolas, and the dcane wi^ thp siliwniibars, 
that stands in the right hand upper wjtfre- 
mity of the Haymiirket. That, aseeudihg the 
marble stairs of that fane, lie prosti^ted him¬ 
self before the image of ihe ^srint t^iht stJ^ 
M the por^:' and then suddenly tamed 
Tpund tn the gazing mosses, and, extending 
Ms right -hand, cried out,' with the full 
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stres^h. of bis magaifioebt'Toice^ “H^opki ^be peasant crowds, who, from time totime^ 
on, yonr knees!” That the thousands, as gather themselves together down south— 
oae, knelt down and bowed their forehoadis towards the east, or in the far westnf Uie 
to the dost 5 that the Csar then pronounced gigantic empire—^in governments you never 
a short allocution to them, bidding tliem ask beard of in provinces you never dreamed of. 
pardon for their sins, telling them how You shall hear how some delicate countess 
wicked they were ; how good he was ; that, who has been the belle, not only of the salons 
while he was speakiug, some cat-like police of the northern capital, but of Paris, and 
agents glided in among the people and took, Jjondon, and Vienna; who has retired, after 
w ithout a shadow of resistance, some hun- some love-pique against a oharg^-d’affaires, 
dreds of prisoners, who were noiselessly re- or some scandal with her husband, to her 
moved to suffer the Pleidi, or the Jlattogues, vast estates, hundreds of versts beyond 
and to be afterwards sent.: to Siberia;— 'Moscow, and has there devoted herself to 
and that the trick was done. Yet I have the task of torturing her slaves; has in- 
heard, in Russia, Russians say that the Czar vented and OTaetised such unheard-of 
Nicholas, like Sir Robert Peel— the Sir cruelties upon her bower-maidens and her 
Robert Peel, I mean—was so constitutionally wretchedest dependents, down to her cooks 
timorous, that a spaniel yapping about his and scullions, that some direful evening 
heels, or a monkey leaping on to his shoulder, there has been a crowd; that the crowd 
was sufficient to throw him into an agony of have poured boiling oil on W,aQd have hung 
terror. To my mind, the arlillcr^an, who, her up by the hair of her head, while they 
meeting the Bengal tiger, stooped down and j have scarified her by drawing inturiated cats 
looked at that beast from between bis legs, j over her; that they have plucked out her 
SO that the terrible tiger, not knowing what' nails and her eyes, and singed her before a slow 
on earth the strange animal gazing at him | fire, and finally, have hacked her to pieces 
could be, howled in affright, took i o his paws, j with hatchets, and eaten her brains.* That 
and enjtingled kimself in the rattle of a; after the frightful retaliation had been oom- 
anafce’s tail, was the only compeer 1 have | mitted came reaction, and terror, and abject 
ever heard of, worthy to rank, for real cringing. The general commanding the pro¬ 
courage and presence of mind, with him! vincial government came down; there was 
who bade' the people who had massacred a reign of terror; many were beaten to 
the doctors fall on their knees; and was death ; more had their nostrils tom out, and 
obeyed. ■ were sent to Siberia, there to work in the 

The Tehomi-Narod can assert their in- mines and in chains, as slaves, for life, 
dividuality sometimes, therefore,; but, it is You don’t see these narratives in the 
only transiently and spasmodically; and the Journal de St, Peteraburg, or in the Abeille 
fit is followed by pitiable reaction. It has du Nord, or in the Invalide RuasC, among the 
been before observed,.that an enraged sheep catalogue of recent promotions in the illna* 
is for the momeiit nearly as troublesome a|trious orders of St. Anne, St. Wladimir, and 
customer to deal with as a roaring lion.! St. Alexander Nevskoi, or among the official 
Almost always the Bussiau peasant takes his despatches announcing new victories over 
thrashing, and general ill-treatment, quietly: the Circassians. They do occur though, 
iiay,wi]l thank his corrector, and kiss the rod. from time to time. The government keep 
die will not cry out: “ How long, O Lord ! them dark ; and you hear them after 
How long i ” but will bear (as a rule) liis dark, in subtle whispers, as “ cette chose 
to ns intolerable miseries, as long as that terrible qui eat arrive dernidrement ”—that 
miserable Itfr of his endures. Rut, times terrible event in the government of Orel, or 
will come when the sheep goes furious. He Kbarkofi^ or Tamboff, which has happened 
has the gids—to speak as a shepherd. Then lately, and which is so very regrettable;—but 
he rages; then he storms; then he whirls wliich will happen again and againj. I opine, 
TQimd; then ho butts forwaixl in a momon- as long as the Tchorni-Narod, the Black 
tarily potent frenzy; and then woe-betide People of Russia, are ground down and 
jbourmister and Starosta — commander of oppressed, as they are in this present era of 
punishment and executant of punishment: Grace. 

woe-betide even the noble Boyarcl; for Ivan--—-- 

Ivanovitcb will rend him asunder, and sps re an-Krrt rw axt ■p-v-ttip 

iBOt bis noble wife, nor his noble daughters, ^ BXlLli. 

VHor the ^very children that are'unborn; and ij» mine own Isnd, acro»» yoh weary 
after this comes, speedily, reaction, and re- Green wave the oaken bovtlrst 

penHuCe, Jmd a dreadful retribution on the Amid those bow'rs mine own knd's stately )di«fhMn 
part of outraged authority. , i ’ Walk o’er the auttiiaeiP.ftWifeJ 

■ As I have pomt^ out, a -rit^us crowd ilboa^d wavef, . 

—a crowd, indeed, at all m St. Petersburg or Where alhks the sun to rest, 

Mobco'W, is a novelty and an event to-be ye cool and still my Ihtheie’ mnisy^ws, 
reraeinmrQd, and made a thinj^. historical In our Isle of.the hreezyvwesb ' 

of- will my reader ask any ac- . 4t&Ksb.t,inthe^o4nU^^ow»^^^ 

4^U&tlllAllCO tfO X^lSrto fi few ©f hundrod ftud fift^fouTe / 
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Blit never to tlat Iroinc* Sir o’er the wave, 

itf bow’ra Osr tts ttately dauj;ii’tors. 

Not e’en to lay nie id CD; &ther'f giave, 

SWi 1 crejii yon weaiy waters! 

. feE blUD SECRET. 

OHAWBR THB rWBLFTH. A fSliOT A&AISSX 
THB SECBBT. . 

Towards the close of, the evening, on the 
day after Mr. Orridge’s- interviow with IMrs. 
Norbury, the Druid fast coach, running 
through Cornwall as far as Truro, set down 
three inside passengers at the door of the book¬ 
ing-office, on arivuig at its destination. Two of 
these passengers were an old gentleman and 
his daughter ; the third was Mrs. Jazeph. 

The father and daughter collected their 
luggage, and entered the hotel; the outside 
passengers branched oif in different directions 
%vith as little delay as possible ; Mrs. Jazeph 
alone stood irresolute on the pavement, and I 
seemed uncertain what she should do next. 
When the coachman goodnaturedly endea- 
voua-ed to assist her in arriving at a decision 
of some kind, by asking whether he could do 
anything to help her, she started, and looked 
at him suspiciously ; then, appearing to re¬ 
collect herself, thanked him for his kindness, | 
and inquired, with a confusion of words and; 
a hesitation of manner which apjaeaved very 
extraoi'dinai'y in the coachman’s eyes, whether 
she might be aUow;ed to leave her trunk at 
the booking-office for a little while, until she 
could return and call for it again. 

Receiving permission to leave her trunk as 
long as she pleased, she crossed over the! 
principal street of the town,asoeoded tlie pave- i 
lueut on the opposite side, and walked down! 
the first turning she came to. On entering the 
bye-street to which the turningled,she glanced 
back, satisfied herself that nobody was fol¬ 
lowing or watching her, hastened on a few 
yards, and stopped again at a small shop 
devoted to the sale of book-cases, cabinets, | 
work-boxes, ahd writing-desks. After first! 
looking up at the lettei-s painted over the 
door—B usciimann, Cabinet-maker, &c.— 
slie peered in at the shop window. A middle- 
aged man, with a cheerful face, sat behind 
thfi^counter, polishing a rose-wood bi’acket, 
and noddihg briskly at regular intervals, as 
if he were hamming a tune and keeping 
time to it with his head. Seeing no cus¬ 
tomers in the shop, Mrs. Jazeph opened the 
door and walked in. 

As soon as she was inside, she beoame aware 
that the cheerful map behind the counter 
was keeping time, not te a tune of his own 
humming, but to a tune played by a musical 
box. The clear ringing Bbtes came from a. 
parlour behind the ahpp, and the air the box 
was playing was the “ Battb Batti,^ 

of,-Mozart. ^ 

Mr. Busohmaun at home ? asked Mrs, 


ma’am,” said the cheerful; ma®, 
with a smile towards the door that 


led into the parloui*. *‘The aj^ic, answers 
for hvjn, ' Whenever Mr. Buschmann’s box 
is playing, Mr. Buschmauu himself is not far 
off from it.' Did you wish 'to see him, 
ma’am 1 ’* - > 

“ If there is nobody witli him.” , \.k 
“Oh, no, he is quite alone. Shall I give any 
name J ” • 

. Mrs. Jazeph opened her lips to Answer, - 
hesitated, and said nothmg. The shopman, 
with a quicker delicacy of perception tliau 
might have been expected from him, judging 
by outward appearances, did not repeat the 
question, but opened the door at once, and, 
admitted the visitor to the presence of Air. 
Buschmann. 

The shop jjarlour was a very small room, 
with an odd three-cornered look about it, 
with a bright green paper on the walls, with 
a large dried fish in a glass case over the fire¬ 
place, witli two meerschaum pipes hanging 
together on the wall opposite, and with a 
neat round table placed as accurately as pos¬ 
sible iu the middle of the floor. On the tablw 
were tea-things, bread, butter, a pot of jam, 
and a musical box iu a quaint, old-fashioned, 
case ; and by the side of the table sat a little, 
rosy-faced, white-haired, simple-looking old 
: man, who started up, when the doior was 
opened, with .an appearance of extreme con¬ 
fusion, and touched the stop of the musical 
box so that it might cease playing when it 
came to the end of the air. 

“ A lady to speak with yon, sir,” said the 
cheerful shopman. “ That is Mr. Buschmann, 

! ma’am,” he added in a lower tone, peeing 
i All'S. Jazeph stop in apparent uncertainty ou 
. entering the parlour. 

“ Wifl you please to take a seat, ma’am ? ” 
said Mr. Buschmann, when the shopman had 
closed tlie door and gone back to his counter. 

“ Excuse the music; it will stop directly.” 

I He spoke these words in a foreign accent, but 
with perfect fluency. 

Mrs. Jazeph looked at him earnestly while 
he was addressing her, and advanced a step 
or two before she said anything. “ Am 1 so 
changed 1 ” she asked softly. So sRilly, 
sadly changed, uncle Joseph ? ” - 
“ (Sott im JElimmel! it’s her voice—it’s 
Sarah Leeson ! ” cried the old man, running 
np to his visitor as nimbly as if he was a 
boy again, talcing both her.nands, and kissing 
her with an odd brisk tenderness on the 
cheek. A,lthough his niece was not at all 
above the average height of women, uncle 
1 Joseph was so short that he had to .raise him- 
|self on tiptoe to'perform the ceremo&y of' 
embracing her.' , ' ; •. 

“ To think of Sarah coming at ISaitil he 
said, pressing her into a dhiair. ^ After all 
these years and year% to think of Sarah 
Leeson coming to see Uncle Joseph again! ” 
“Sarah atilT, but not Sarah LCi^COn,”said 
Mrs, Jazeph, pressing her thin, trembling 
; ha*ida firmly together, and looking down on 
i.the floor while me spoke. . < 
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** Ah!, marified - said Mr, Baschmann, 
gail^. “Married of course. Tell me aU About 
your Husband) Sarah." ’ 

“ He is dead. Dead, and forgiven." She 
^murmured the last three words In a*whisper 
to herself. 

“ Ah 1 I am so sorry for yon ! I spoke too 
suddenly, did I not, my childsaid the old 
man. “ Never miud ! No, no ; I don’t mean 
that—I mean let us talk of something else. 
You will have a bit of bread and jam, won’t 
you, ^rah ?—ravishing raspberry jam tliat 
melts in your mouth. Borne tea, then 1 So, so, 
she will have some tea, to be, sure. And we 
won’t talk of our troubles—at least, not just 
yet, Youlobk very pale,Sarah, very much older 
than you ought to look—no, 1 dou’t mean that 
either; I don’t mean to be rude. It was your 
voice I knew you by, iny child—your voice 
that your poor uncle Max always said would 
have made your fortune if you would only 
have learnt to sing. Here’s his ])retty niu.sic^ 
box going still. Don’t look so down-hearted— 
don’t, pray ! Do listen a little to the music : 
you remember the box 1 my brother Max’s 
box ? Wiiy, how -you look! Have you for¬ 
gotten the box that the divine Mozart gave 
to'iny brother with his own baud, when Max 
Was a boy in the music-school at Vienna ? 
Listen! 1 have set it going again. It’s a 
song they citll Batti, Batti; it's a song in an 
opera of Mozart’s. Ah, beautiful! beautiful! 
your .uncle Max said that all music was 
comprehended in that one song. Z know 
nothing about music, but 1 Imve my heart 
and my ears, and they tell me that Ma.x' was, 
right.” 

Speaking these, words with abundant gesti¬ 
culation and amazing volubility, Mr. Busch- 
manu poured out a cup of tea for his niece, 
stirred it carefully, and, patting her on tiie 
shoulder, begged that she would make him 
happy by drinking it all up directly. As lie 
came close to her to press this request, he 
discovered that the tears were iu her eyes, 
and that she was trying to take her hand¬ 
kerchief from her pocket without being ob¬ 
served. 

“ Don't mind me,”, she said, seeing the old 
man’s fiioe sadden as he looked at her; “and 
dou’t think me forgetful or ungrateful, uncle 
Joseph. I remember tlie box-r-i remember 
everything that you used to take an interest 
in, when 1 was younger and happier than I 
am now. When I last saw you, Jf came to 
yon in trouble ; and I come to you in trouble 
once more. It seems neglectM in me never 
■•to l&ve written to you for so many years 
pa«!t; bttt my life bas been a very sad one, 
and 1 thought I had no right to lay the bur¬ 
den ol my sorrow on other shoulders than 
my, own, 

ZTuule Joseph shook bis head at these last 
wotda, and touched the stop of the .musical 
box. Mozart shall' wait a little,” hs said, 
gtavdy, “ till I have told you- aomathing. 
Borahs hear what I say, and drink your tea. 


and own to. me whether I speak the truth:! 
or not. What did I, Joseph Busehmann, tell 
you, when ;ifou first came to me in trouble, 
fourteen, fiiteen, ah more ! sixteen years a"<), 
iu this town, and iu this same bouse 11 
said then, wliat I say again, now ; Baiah's 
sorrow is my sorrow, and Sarah’s joy is my 
joy; and if any man asks me reasons ibr 
that, I have three to give him.” 

He stopped to stir up his niece’s tea for 
the second time^ ami to draw her attention 
to it, by tapping with the spoon on the edge 
of the cup. 

Tliree reasons” he resumed. “ First, you 
are my sister’s child-—some of her flesh and 
blood, and some of mine, therefore, also. 
Second, my si.ster, my brother, and, Ia 8 tl 3 ', 
me myaelt, we owe to your good English 
father—all. A little word that means much, 
and may be said again and again—alL Your 
father’s friends cry, Fie ! Agatha Busehmann 
is poor, Agatha Busehmann is foreign ! But 
your father loves the jioor Germau girl, and 
he marries her in spite of their Fie, Fie. 
Your father’s fritmls cry Fie! again ; Agatha 
Busehmann h.'is a musician brother, who gab¬ 
bles to ns about Mozart, and who cannot 
make to his porridge, suit. Your father says, 

' Good ! I like his gabble ; I like ids playii.g; 

I shall get him jieople to teach ; and while I 
have pinches of salt in my kitchen, he to liis 
porridge shall have piiicliesof salt, too. Your 
father’s friends cry, Fie ! for the third time. 
Agatha Busehmann ha.s anotiier bx'other, 
a little StU])ui-TTeaiJ, who to the otiier’s 
, gabble can only listen and say Amen. Send 
liiin trotting ; ior the love of Heaven, shut 
up all the doors and send Stupid-Head trot¬ 
ting, at least! Your father says, No ! Stupid- 
Head has his wits in his liands ; he can cut, 
ami carve, and polish ; help him a little at 
the starting; and, after, he shall lielp 
himself. They are all gone now but me ! 
Your father, your mother, and uncle Max-^ 
they are all gone! Stupid-Head alone re¬ 
mains to remember audio be gi’ateful—^to take 
Sarah’s sorrow for his sorrow, and Sarah’s 
joy for his joy.” 

He stopped again, to blow a speck of dust 
off the musical liox. His niece endeavoured 
to speak, but ho held up his hand, and shook 
his forefiuger ^t her waruingly, 

“ No,” he said. “ It is yet my business to 
talk, and your business to drink tea. Hav0 
I not my third reason still ? Ah! you lodk 
away from me; you know my third reasbir, 
before I say a word. When I, in my turn, 
marry, and my wife dies, and leaves me-alone 
with litile Joseph, and when the ,bpy falls 
sick, who comes then, so quiet, au , pretty, 
so neat, with the bright young ahdthe 

hands so tender arid tight 1- iiWjto' beipa me 
with little Joseph by night and by day t 
Who makes a pillow;for him. on her'arm 
when his head is weary I ^ Who holds this 
box, patiently at hia ’nar\IS^yeB 1 this bo.\;, 
that the hand of Momrt; touched—Who 
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wojftm 


tocalaet^^ 


bbWs a; eloi'er, ,b!<»er blwaytii, when 'Kttle jthft etxraBe that mabes &r 

Joseph’s sehse gro'srs dnll, and he moans for me. 'I, did not marry bm-II^Bse I was 

the friendly that-he has known from a I poor, not-” She stbppfedj. cfosj^d .her- 

‘baby,4^ i^endiymusic that he'can now sol hands together, and pushed her diiur back 
hardly'hardly heitrl "Who kneels down by still farther from the table. » ' t 

Unde J^nh^htm his heart is breaking, and “So ! so I ” said the old man, noticing her 
sa^ ‘Oh, hush! hush! The boy has gone confusion. “'We will talk about it no more." 
whejrp the better music plays, where the sick- “ I had no excuse of love ; I had no excuse 
he^' shall never waste or the sorrow touch of poverty,” she said, with a sudden hurst of 
.'hlfe more!’ Who'l Ah, Sarah ! you cannot bitterness and despair. “Uncle Joseph, I 
forget those days; you cannot forget the married him because I was too weak to 
Long Ago i When the trouble is bitter, and persist in saying No ! The curse of weakness 
the burden is heavy, it is cruelty to Uncle and fear has followed me dl the days of my • 
Joseph to keep away ; it is kindness to him life 1 I said to him once ; I said No to 
to come here.’^ him twice. Oh, uncle, if I could wjiy ha'P® 

Tha^ recollections that the old man 'had said it for the third time! But he followed 
called'pjm found their way tenderly to Sarah’s me, he frightened me, he took away from me 
l^rf. she could not answer him'; she could all the litUe will of my o.wu that 1 had. He 
only hold out herhandl Uncle Joseph bent made me speak as he wished me to speak 
down, with a quaint, affectionate gallantry, and go where he wished me to go. No, no, 
and kissed it; roen stepped back again to his no—don’t come to me, unde; dou’t say any¬ 
place by the musical box. “ Come ! ” he said, thing. He is gone ; he is dead—I have got 
patting it cheerfully, “we will say no more my release; I have given my pardon! 
for a while. Mozart’s box, Max’s box, little Oh, if I could only go away aud hide some- 
Joseph’a box, you shall talk to us again ! ” where I All people’s eyes seem to look 
Having put the tiny machinery in motion, through me; all people’s words seem > jto 
he sat down by the table, and remained threaten me. My heart has been weaiw 


silent nutil the air had been playetl over ever since I was a young woman; amd oU 
twice, 'riien, observing that his nvece seemed these long, long years, it has never got any 


calmer, he spoke to her once more. rest. Hush ! the man in the shop —l lorgot 

“"you are in trouble, Sarah,” he said, the man in the shop. He will hear us;let 
quietly. “ you toll me that, and I see it is us talk in a whisper. "What made me break 
true in your face. Are you grieving for your out so ? I’m .always wrong. Oh me 1 I’m 
husband 1 ” wrong when I speak ; I’m wroug when I 

“ I grieve that I ever met him,” she an- say nothing ; wherever I go and whatever I 
swered. “I grieve that I ever raariied him. do, I’m not like other people. I seem never 


rest. Hush ! the man in the shop—I forgot 


Now that he is dead, I cannot grieve—I can to have grown up in my mind, since I was a 
only forgive him.” * little child. Hark ! the man in the shop is 

"Forgive him I How you look, Sarah, moving—has he heard me? Oh, Uncle Jo- 

when you say that! Tell me-” sej)b ! do you think he has heard me ? ” 

“ Uncle JosejA ! I have told yon that my Looking hardly less startled than his niece, 
husband is deaa,andthat I have forgiven him.” Uncle Joseph assured her that the door was 


asband is dead, and that I have lorgiven mm. U ncle d osepn assured ner inac tne uoor was 
“ You have forgiven him ? He was hard solid, that the man’s place in the shop was at 

° AW -r _ 1« 1 _ /»._ iZ _a *1.__ 


anj criiel with yon, then ? 


some distance from it, and that it was impos- 


That is the end, Sarah—but the beginning ? sible, even if he heard voices in the parlour, 
r- —s— it.-* ns™,»» I could also distinguish any worils 


e cheeks flushed ; and she turned that were spoken in it. 


Is the beginning that you loved him ?” that he could also distinguish any words 

Her pme cheeks flushed ; and she turned that were spoken in it. 
hm head..asidel “It is hard and humbling “You are sure of that?” she whispered, 
■to CMifess it,” she murmured, without raising hurriedly. “ Yes, yes, yoti are sure of that, 
hoii oy®® ; “Wt you force the truth from me, or you would not have told me so, would 
unlifle. yhadtib love to give to my husband— you? "VYe may go on talking now. Not 


“You are sure of that ? ” she whispered, 


VMV rvw JIW*V>>W V* .u. 

unlike, f-jhad tib love to give to my husband- 
no lovb'fe give toaiiy man.” 
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you ? "VYe may 
about ray raarriei 


0 on talking now. Not 
life: that is buried and 


“Ahd]ye% you hiMTied him! "Wait! it is past. Say that Ihad some years of sorrow 
not for me to blame. . Ttos for me to find out and suffering, which I deserved,—say that I 
not the larf; but the good. .Yes, yes; I bad other, years of quiet, when I was living 
shall say to fo^lf, sbiq married him when in service, with masters and mistresses who 
she was poor and helnh^; she married him were often kind to me .when my fellow» 
when she should l^e tofoe to Uncle Joseph, servants were not,—say jast that mue|habout*. 
instead. I shall say myself and I my life, and it k saying epough. .Th.e,#(^ble 

shall pity, but I shall hb rnme.” ' that I am in now, the. trouble thpt >bpn|[s me 

Sarah naif reached'“her band to the to you, goes back foriher than Uie we , 


Idokmg about h^v ia con- (Joes ba^ok all tbrougli the eixteen yesm J ” 
^ofe^ahd Sfi^aking mth difficulty. “ .But exclaimed the old man, incredulously. “ Goes 
bh liiilln'godd tffid. to I ejdihot ksl^t rhacfc,^rah, even to the Long Ago ! ” 
















^ Even to thicii time. Uncle, yottjwmember 
I vraBliving, and, wiiat bad ha^l^ened 
tome/when— 

“ \^en you came here in^eeret ? Wfa# 
you asked me to hide you ? T^at Va« the 
same week, Sarah, when your misti'ees died ; 
your mistress who lived away, west^ in the 
old house. You were frightened, then—^pale 
and frightened as X see you now," 

“ As everyone sees me ! People are always 
staring at me; hlwaya,.thinking that I am 
nervous, always pitying me for being ill.” 

’ ' Saying these words with a sudden fretful- 
ness, she lifted the tea-cup by her side to her 
lips, drained it of its contents at a draught, 
and pushed it across the table to be filled 
again, “I have come all over thirsty and 
hot," she whispered. “More tea, Uncle 
Joseph—more tea.” 

“It is cold,” said the old man. “Wait 
till I ask for hot water.” 

•^‘No ! she exclaimed, stopping him as he 
waft about to rise. “ Give it me cold ; I like 
it cold. Let nobody else come in—I can’t 
speak if anybody else comes in.” She drew 
her chair close to her uncle’s, and went on : 
—“You have not forgotten how frightened I 
was, in that byegone time—do you remember 
why I was frightened 1 ” 

“You were afraid of being followed—that 
was it, Sarah. I grow old, but my memory 
keeps/ young. You were afraid of your 
master, afraid of Lis sending servants after 
you. You had run away; you had spoken 
no word ,to anybody; and you spoke little— 
ah, very, very little—even to Uncle Jo8oi)h, 
even to me,” 

“I told you,” said Sarah, dropping her 
voice to BO faint a whisper that the old man 
could barely hear her. “I told you that 
my mistress had left me a secret on lier death 
bed—a secret in a letter, which I was to give 
to my master. I told you 1 had hidden the 
l«;ttcr, because I could not biing myself to 
deliver it, because I would rather die a 
thousand times over than be questioned 
about what J knew of it. I told you so 
much, 1 know. Did I tell yon no more ? 
Did I not say that my mistress made me 
take an oath on the Bible ?—Uncle! are there 
candles in the room ? Are there candles we 
can light without disturbing anybody, without 
calling anybody in here ? ” 

“ There are candles and a match-box,in my 
dupboard,’’ answered Uncle Joseph. “But 
look out of window, Sarah. It is only 
twilight—it is not dark yet.” 

’• “iadtOfitside; butitisdarkhere.” 

W^ere't"." 

that comer, l>t us have the candles. 
I ddtt’t like the darkness when it gathers in 
. comers, and creeps along walls." 

, Joseph looked all round the room, 

inqi^hgly; and smiled to himself ae he 
took two candles from the cupboarj, and 
lighted them. “ You ai'e like the chtii^en,” 
he smd, playfully, while he pulled doYii the 


'tM«ca7.,w3/.l 2l|l 
“You are afraid of the 


tvjndow-blind. “You are afraid of the 

dark." ' 

§arah did fiot appear to hear Kim. Her 
eyes we^ fixed on the comer of the room I 
which she had pointed out the moment before. 
When he resumed his place by her side, she 
never looked round, but Wd her hand on his 
arm, and eaid to him suddenly 

“Uncle!. Do you believe that’ the dead 
can come back to this world, and follow the 
living everywhere, and see what they do in 
it ?” 

The old man started. “ Sarah ! ” ho said, 

“ why do you talk so ? Why do you ask me 
such a question 1 ” 

“ Are there lonely hours,” she went on, 
slUl never looking away from the corner, still 
not seeming to hear him, “when you are 
sometimes frightened without knowing why,— 
frightened all over in an instant, from head 
to loot? Tell me, uncle, have you ever felt the 
cold steal round and round the roots of your 
hair, and crawl bit by bit down your b^k ? 

1 have felt that, even in the summer. I have 
, been ont of doors, alone on a wide heath, in 
the heat and brightness of noon, and have 
felt as if chilly fingers were touching me— 
chilly, damp, softly-creeping fingers. It says 
in the New Testament that the dead came> 
once out of their graves, and. went into the 
holy city. The dead ! Have they restetl,* 
rested mways, rested for ever, since that 
time ? ” 

Uncle Joseph’s simple nature recoiled in 
bewilderment from the dark and daring 
speculations to which his niece’s questions 
led. Without saying a word, ho tried to 
draw away the arm which she still held ; 
but tile only result of the effort was to make 
her tighten her grasp, and bend forward in 
her chair so as to look closer still into the 
corner of the room. 

“My mistress was dying,” she said, “my . 
mistress was very near her grave, when she 
made me take my oath on the Bible. She 
made me swear never to desti-oy the letter; 

I and I did not destroy it. She made me swear 
not to take it avray with me, if 1 left the 
house; and I did not take it away. She 
would have made me swear for the third 
time,, to give it to my master, but death was 
too quick for her—death stopped her fr'dhl 
fastening that third oath on ray eonsri^ee. 
But she thi'eateue'd me, uncle, with the.: dej|il^ 
dampness on her forehead, and the. 
whiteness on her cheeks—she threatene^^ 
come to me from tiie other world,I 
thwarted her—and I /taee thwarted jbcr. 1 ” 

She stopped, suddenly removed her fiipid 
from the old man’s arm, and luade 'a iti^pge 
gesture with it, towards ttitn,.part; ^of !the 
room on which Iw. fixa'i 
“Best, rest, rest,” slie tWbisMreid.pitder Ijer ’ 
breath. “ Is ray masiteif alive now | Be^, 
till the drowned rise,. . jTell him the Sedret 
when the sea gives df ad.” 

“ Shrab 1. Sara}t.l .:^.d at:o"twanged, you are 











ill, yoa iaisi! ” cried tJnde Jaseph,- part of the rooui io which’ll# face had been 

,8tartii]S[ to.his feet,' > hifchertb turned. ^ 

* She tun^'ypand slowly, and looked- at , "Wel^ well, it is good to heiU’ Jth'ati” 
him with void of all expression, with said IThcle Joseph; “but speak no more 
eyes that, sfeethbd to be staring through him libout the past time, for fbnr'you shonld lose 
vacantly at something beyond., yourself agjiiu, l^et us hear about what is 

, <|dt im Himmel! what does she see 1 ” now. Yes, yes, give me my way. Leave the 
]^e lodged round as the exclamation escaped Long Ago to me, and take you the present 
hu)^» " Sarah ! wliat is it! Are you faint 1 time. I can go back through the sixteen 
Are'you ill t Are your dreaming with your years as well as you. Ah! you doubt it? 
eyes open t” Ile.ir me tell you w’hat happened when we 

Ke took her by both arms and shook her. last met—hear me prove myself in three 
At the .instant when she felt tlie touch of words: You leave your place at the old house-' 
hie hands, she started violently and trembled —you run away here—^you stop in hiding 
over. Their natural expression flew back with me, while your roaster and his servants 
into her eyes with the rapidity of a flash of are hunting after you-^you start off, when 
, light,' Without saying a word, she hastily your road is clear, to work for your liviug, 
Vbsumed her seat and began stirring tlie ns far away from Cornwall as you can get—I 
Vcold tea ronud and round in her cup, round , beg and pray you to stop with me, but yon 
and round so fast that the liquid overflowed ■ are afraid of your master, and away you go, 
into tlie saucer. There ! that is the whole story of your 

“ Come! she gets more like herself,” said trouble the last time you came to this house. 
Uncle Joseph, watching her. Leave it so; and tell me what is the cause 

“ More like myself ? ” she repeated, vor of yonr trouble now.” 
cantly. “The past cause of my trouble, Uncle 

“ So! so!" said tho old man, tryitig to j Joseph, and the present cause of my trouble 

soothe her. “You are ill—what the JCnglisli ai-e the same. The Secret-” 

call, out of sort. They are good doctors here. “ What! you will go back to that ?” 

Wait till to-morrow, you shall have the .best.” “ I must go back to it.” 

“I want, no doctora. Don’t spe.ak cf “And why ?” 

• doctors. I can’t bear them ; they look at “ Because the Secret is written in a 

me with such curious eyes ; tliey are always! letter-” 

prying into me, as if they wauted to find out | “Yes; and what of that ?” 
someftiing. What have we been stopping; “ And the letter is in danger of being dia- 
for ? I had so much to say; and we seem to [ covered. It is, uncle—it is! Sixteen years 
have been stopping just when we ought to. it has lain hidden—and now, after all that 
have been going on. I am in grief and long time, the dreadful chance of its being 
terror, Uncle Joseph ; in grief and terror, dragged to light lias come like a judgiiieuc. 

again about the Secret-” ' ! Tlie one person in all the world who ought' 

“No more of that!" pleaded the old man. never to set eyes on that letter is the very 
“No more to-night, at least!” i person who is most likely to find it!” 

“Why not ?" 1 “ So ! so ! Are you very certain, Sarali ? 

“ Because you will be ill again with talking i IIow do you know it ?” 
about it. You will be looking into tbatj “I know it from her own lips. Chance 

corner, and dreaming witli your eyes open, brought us togetbei'——” 

You are too ill—^yes, yes, Sarah; you are too “ Us ? us ? What do you mean by ns ?” 

ill.” “I mean-^uncle, you remember Uiat 

I’ln not ill !■ Ob, why does everybody \ Captain Trevertoa was my master when I 
telling me that I am ill ? Let roe talk I lived at Porthgeuna Tower ?” 
abdut it, uncle. I have come to tallc about “ I had forgotten his name. But, no mat-^ 
ifr; I can’t rest till I have told you.” ter—go on.” 

She i^ke with a ch^glng colour and an “ When I left my place Miss Trevertoa 
embatras^d manner, now apparently con- was a little girl of five years old. She is- a 
BCibus for the first time that she had allowed married woman nowL-so beautiful, so dever, 
words apd actions to escape her whidi it such a sweet, youthful, happy face! And 
would have beeh more prudent to have she has “a child as lovely as herself. Oh, 
restrained. f' uncle, if you could see her ! I would give so 

“ Don’t notice me nwih,” said with her much if you could only we her! ” , j 

soft voice and her pleading , manner. Uncle Joseph kissed his baud and shraBeed 

“ Don’t notice me 1 tl^ dif Ipok as, I ought his shoulders; expressing) by the firdi wcion, 
not. I lose myself ' sdiaetiraek .. without homage to the lady’s/beauty, and;; by the 
IcnowingU; and 1 sup^se I lost myself fust second, resignation under the misfwune of 
fc'iOw, , ft means hott^jh Uncle Joseph^ not being able to see hen “ Well, he 
indeed.” 'said, pllifosophioally, “put this sbmingyfOman 
5f5*8d0a^ouripg .Oius to reasatfre the old, by, and let us go on.” . ' 

'|||WQ,»^the again altered the position of hef I Her name is Frankhuld now,” said Sarah. 

as to piaiCo her back towwdsjthoj" A prettier name than Treverton, a much 
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prettier namej I think. Her husband is fond 
of hw—I ani sure he is. How can ho have 
any heart at all, and not be fond of her t” 

“ So 1, 80 ! ’’ exclaimed Uncle Joseph, lookinffi 
very much perplexed. “ Good, if he is fond 
of her-—very good. But what labyrinth are 
we getting into now 1 Wherefore all this 
about a husband and a wife 1 My word of 
honour, Sarah, but your explanation ex¬ 
plains nothiig—^it only softens, my brains ! ” • 
“ I must speak of her and of Mr. Fr.ank- 
land, uncle. Borthgenna Tower belongs to her 
•husband now; and they are both going to 
live there.” 

“Ah! we are getting back into the straight 
road at last.” 

“ They are going to live in the very bouse 
that holils the Secret; they are going to 
r<;j>air that very part of it where the letter 
is hidden. She will go into the old rooms—1 
heard her say so ; she will search about in 
them to amuse her curiosity ; workmen will 
clear them out, and she will stand by, in lier 
idle hours, looking on.” 

“ But she suspects nothing of the Secret ]” 
“ God forbid she ever should ! ” 

“ And there are many rooms in the house ? 
And, the letter in which the Secret is written 
is hidden in one of the many t Why should 
she hit on that one 1 ” 

“ Because I always say the wrong thing ! 
because I always get frightened and lose 
myst’lf at the wrong time ! The letter is 
hidden in a room called the Myrtle Boom, 
and I was foolish enough, weak enough, crazed 
enough, to warn her against going into it.” 

“ Ah, Sarah ! Sarah 1 that was a mistake 
indeed.” 

“ 1 can’t tell what possessed me—I seemed 
to lose my senses when 1 heard her talking 
. ao innocently of amusing herself by searching 
through the old rooms, and when I thought 
of what she might find there. It was getting 
on towards niglit, too ; the hoirible darkness 
was gathering in the corners and creeping 
along the walls; and I didn’t dare light the 
candles for she. should see how anxious and 
fxightened I was in my face. Au<i when 1 
cU(i light them it was worse. Oh, I don’t 
know how I did it! I don’t know why I 
did it 1 I could have torn my tongue out for 
saying the words, and yet I said them. 
Other people can think for the best; other 
people can act for the best; other pcoide 
have liad a heavy weight laid on their minds, 
and have not dropped under it as I have. 
Help me, .uncle, for the sake of old times 
yhen we were happy—help me with a word 
of advice!”. , 

“ii rili help you; I live to help you, 
SarahT No, no, no—you must not look so 
’ forlctvh J. you must not look at me with those 
crylac eyes. Gome 1 I will advise this 
mmSile—bat say in what;, only say in 
wha^f^ 

Have I not told yon ? ” 

“ No; you have not told me a word yet.” 


y will tell you now- 
^e paused, looked : 


She paused, looked away distrustfully to- 
-yiriardsthe door leading into the shop, listened 
a little, and resumed :-r-“ I am not at the 
end of my journey'yet, Uncle Joseph—1 am 
here on my way to Borthgenna Tower—on 
tuy way to the hlyrtle Boom—on my way, 
step by step, to the place where the letter 
lies InM. I dare not destroy it; I d.are not 
remove it; bat, run what risk I may, i 
must take it out of the Myrtle Boom.” 

Uncle Joseph said nothing, but he shook 
his head des))oudmgly. 

“ I must,” she repeated ; “ before Mrs. 
Frankland gets to Borthgenna, 1 must take 
tliat letter out of the MyriJe Boom. There 
are places in the old liouso where I may 
hide it again—places that she would never 
think of—places that she would never notice. 
Only let me get it out of the one room that 
she is sure to search in, and I know where 
to hide it from her ami from every one for 
ever.” 

Uncle Joseph reflected, and shook his head 
again—then said;—“ One word, Sarah ; does 
Mrs. Bi’ankland know which is the Myrtle 
Boom? ” 

“(1 did my best to destroy all trace of that 
name when 1 hid the letter; 1 hope and 
believe she does not. But she may find out-«r<lr 
remember the words I was crazed enough to 
speak; they will set her seeking for the 
Myrtle Boom; they are sure to do that.” 

“ And if she finds it li And if she sees the 
letter} ” 

“ It will cause misery to innocent people ; 
it will bring death to «ie. Don’t push your 
chair from me, nude ! It is not shameful 
death I speak of. The worst injury 1 have- 
done is injury to myself; the worst death 1 
have to fear is the death that releases a 
worii-out spirit and cures a broken heart.” 

“ Enough—enough so,” said the old man. 
“ I ask for no secret, Sarah, that is not, yours 
to give. It is all dark to me—very dark,' 
very confused. I look away from it; I look 
only towards you. Not with doubt, my child, 
but with pity, and with soivoW, too—^sorrow 
that ever yon went near that house of Borth¬ 
genna—sorrow that you are now going to it 
again.” 

“I have no choice, uncle, but to,go. If 
every step on the road to Borthgenna took me 
nearer and nearer to my death, I must still 
tread it. Knowing what I know, I can’t 
rest, 1 can’t sleep~my very breath v^on’t 
! come freely—till 1 have got that letter Putf'of 
! the Myrtle Boom. How to do it—oh, T|i)icle 
Joseph, howto do it, without being8U8p«5|ed, 
witlmut being discovered by anybody—that 
is wltat 1 would almost give my h|b tO:’kriow! 
You are a man ; you older .and, “^Iser 
than 1 am; no living (meathre ev^.asked 
you for help in vain—help m now T my only 
friend in all the world, help me a little with 
a word of advice 1 ” J''! 

Undle Joseph TOse.,ifroni|i his chair, and 
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folded'his a«jmi'"iie8oktdf) and lofdced hia 
niece fall in. , ■ 

“■you-willMt-'?’ Ue’said, “Ctost wha* it 
may, you } Say, for the last timc^ 

Sarah«^» {t<^ye%tor no 1 ” 

“ Ywi t, iFor the laet time,'I say. Yes.” 

" Qhodi.' And you will ep soon ?" 

“ I.n)iuiit go to-morrow, i dare not waste a 
ungle day ; hours even may be precious for 
anything 1 can te^” 

“ YoU promise me, my child, that the hid- 
iug of this seci-et does good, and that the 
finding of it will do harm ? ” 

“If it was the last word 1 had to speak 
in this world, I would say, Yes! ” 

“You promise me also that you want no¬ 
thing ibut.to take the letter outof’tbe Myrtle 
Boom^iiind put it away somewhere else 1” 

. “||fnt|4n|[. but that,” 

“ !#your's to take .and yours to 

! >ut }’ Eo person has a better right to touch 
t than you 1 ” 

“ Now that my master is dead, no person.” 
“Good. You have given me my resolu- 
lution. I have done. Sit you there, Sarah ; 
and wonder, if you like, but say nothing.” 
"With these words, Unole Joseph stepped 
lightly to. the door leading into the shop, 
opened it, and called to tihe man behind the 
counter. 

“ Samuel, my friend,”he said. “To-morrow 
X go a Utile ways into the country with my 
niece, who is this lady, here. Yon keep shop 
and lake orders, and be just as careful as you 
always are, till 1 get back. If anybody comes 
and asks ibr Mr. Buschmann, say he is gone 
a little ways into the country, and will be 
back in a few days. That is alL Shut u^ 
the shop, Samuel, my friend, for the night ; 
and go to your supper. 1 wish you good 
appetite, nice victuals, and sound sleep.” 

Before Samuel could thank his master the 
door was shut again. Before Sarah could 
aay a word, Unole Joseph’s hand was on her 
Ups, and Uncle Joseph’s handkerchief was 
wiping away the tears that were now faUing 
.£wt from h(« eyw. 

J, “1 wiU have no more talking, and no more 

, cryi^,” said; the old man, “1 am German, 
and X dory in the obstinacy of aix English¬ 
men, dl roUed.hito one. To-night you sleep 
hmib, to-XBomw we talk agun of all this. 
You want me to help you with a word of 
i. advice; I wiU hdp ydu with myself, which is 
betkr advS<^, and X say no more till 
1 fetch my pipe down from the wall there, 
and ask him ;^o make me think. 1 smoke 
and hkink to-nlghtr-^I .talk and do to-morrow. 
And you, you go up te ; you take Uncle 

iMax’smusic^-mX in ypdejhiiad, y^*^ kt 
Mozart smg the era#NSikg^ll^^ you go to. 
sleep. Yea, yee^ my thcfe is always- 
comfort in Mozart-rhii^tee comfort than in. 

Why cry so muiml What is there; 
.'3pi3to.^4iboot, or to thank about 1 Is it so' 
a wonder that I- wiU unt let my 
sii|»r!a:^ diUd go alone to make a .ee^tuee 


in the dark I I said Sara¥aile^rdw waS^mj 
sorrow, and Sarah% joy-my'joy,; and now,' 
if .there is no way^of esca^-»if it must" 
indeed be done—t alOo sayp Sarah’s risk 
to*mo]^w is Unele Joseph’s .risk to-morrow, 
toot” 

MANY NEEDLES IN ONE- HOUSE- 
WIPE. 

In the house in Great Ormond Street 
tenanted about fourscore years, ago by the 
rugged Thurlow, Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britaih, a pleasant little community of . 

§ irls engaged in day-labour for Loidon 
ressmakers and milliners is now at home, 
The house—number forty-four—has for itt 
present uses the advantage of being situated ' 
in the heart of London, midway between the 
West End and the City. Eighty years ago, 
it was a fashionable suburb, bordering im¬ 
mediately upon'the fields. The north side of 
Queen Square was in fact left open, iu order 
that the beautiful landscape terminated by 
the hills of Hampstead and Highgate might 
not be shut out. It was fi'om the fields 
lying on tlie other side of laird Thurlow’s 
garden-wall, that, in the year seventeen' 
hundred and eighty-four some thieves — 
commissioned, as the more profound sort, 
of politicians declared, by the Whigs — 
approached the premises of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, entered his house by the kitchen, went 
up-stairs, and stole some cash, two sUver- 
hilLed swords, and the Great Seal of England. 
When daylight came, great was the conster¬ 
nation of the chancellor. He hurried off to 
Mr. Pitt, aud then with Mr. Pitt hurried off 
to the King; and on that day, at the Court 
of St James's, the twenty-fourth of March, 
pi’esent the King’s most Excellent Majesty 
in Council, a new seal was ordered to lie 
t made forthwith. It was indeed finished by 
noon on the day following. Lord Thurlow 
having received it, took it to Great OriBond 
Street, hut it had been made with a haste 
outrageous to the legal mind. A few days 
afterwards, deliberate steps began tb be 
taken for the making of a seal - A sketch 
was ordered on the second of April, seen and 
approved six weeks afterwards, and engraved 
iu the course of the next ten or eleVen 
mouths. The work produced j^ns delibe¬ 
rately, was delivered in exfiiihge for the 
makeshift to the man wlti>»'black brows add 
a hu'ge wig; and so it happened Hiat he took 
to number forty-four, Gneat Ormond .Street, 
three several editions of the mighty seal 
which it is high treason to eonnterfbit.,' 

Not long ago, Lord Thwlow’s hotiseofas in' 
the occop^ou of a club: tiow,.asbMoz^ S^1^' 
it is the home <ff girto - whbv .tiy ffnitiitoi,their 
resource^ hope to thaks tue little inwtrale 
of rest from the long drudgm^ of needliwirk- 
healthier and happier than they are easily 
‘be madtuby people of their means In Len^n. 
Since needs must, there shall go many needles . 
to one housewife. They do ,not choose to 












MANY NEBBI^^ IN ONE HOUSEWIFE. [stoci. 7.i»7.l 

dividiii their yo;ni^ lives wholly between the.i Yiseonnfcese- Goderich; and that, in its 
t<»l of the worK-yoom and the Meerialheas oft dttjpsj it is kept firoin falling by their gem 


BpacioUs rooms, of company, and of something! 
like family life. They hwp each other to; 
attain to wtter things than they oau compass 
singly, many of them haying felt how 

— — bard it is to wear their bloom 
' lu unrciuiuing tight away; 

To mourn the oighl’s opprettive gioom, 

• And fadntly bless the lidog day. 

honour—and all help, too—to their 
^ott! Their own effort it is, and muet be. 
Help of ours can consist only in making it j 
known, a« far as these pages can, to otbem 
of their class, and in recommending them 
.to give their hearty su|^ort to,the under* 
taking. 

We have spoken of this little community 
befoye,'*^ It is the same that was established 
first at a house in hlanchester Street, Man¬ 
chester Square. The house in Manchester 
Street was filled.; and, to make the ex|)cri- 
ment perfectly successful, it was found that a 
good deal more space was wanted, but with 
only a alight increase of rent. 

Queen Square and Great Ormond Street 
exist as of old> except that the noble | 
gentlemen in wigs, and their noble ladies j 
la sedan chairs and in coaches, no longer j 
throng the roadway. There is no flaring of 
links at night, because my lady the Duchess 
is holding an assembly. The old bustle has 
ceased, and silence follows it. Thus it hap- 
pens that for a tew pounds a-year more than 
they paid in a more western quarter of the 
town, the milliner’s girls are established in a 
house wbei'e there is room for threescore, 
instead of thirty. Here they can gossip 
together after work is over, in a pmai-ed 
SBioon, wherein ministers of state have re¬ 
ceived company. Its rich furniture is gone; 
Vmt, well lighted with gas, and warmed in 
wintertime. yrith a bri;^t fire, the present 
occupant may be as much at home in it as 
ever niy Lord Thurlow was. It is a room 
that will be as delightful in the summer as 
it is snug in the winter; for its windows 
open on abroad ternce, from which the rural 
landscape used to be eq|oyed, and which is still 
a pleasant promenade. From the terrace one 
descends by steps into a garden larger than 
is usually to he found in Loudon, a'he bed¬ 
rooms ars numerous, large, airy, and well 
^hted.’ There are kitchens,' pantries and 
slore-roqms, with the cooking accommodation 
that '^aS' used by the departed club. 

, The inyi]totion to help is addi-essed; Vy .the 
milliiten^ day-woikers withiu the home, to 
theirc^pauiona without it. Its mauitenanqe 
depejo^ on them; although it would not 
hava ;«*iated, but for Lady Hcbaif and ttie 

• B.e Telviae TUirteen, pagd BOTeaty-sovWa' 


Yiseonntesft- Goderich; and that, in its first 
da^s; it is kept &oin falling by their generous' 
aSlistance. But it is to be retuembered that 
there .is no man or woman in any station 
who has not to receive very often in this 
world-thank Heaven, .that it is so—the 
kind offices of others. Iftis obvious that the, 
mostdndustoioua needlew^an. in the estab¬ 
lishment of Madame Crinoline could nut 
pei'suade any landlord to grant her a lease of 
a house at a hundred a year rental Such a 
home as that of which we speak can only be 
established when there are j^rsons known to 
possess worldly means ready to become surety 
on its behalf. Tliat is thq position in-which 
the two ladies whom we have named stand 
with regard to the community of day-workei*s 
at number forty-four, Great Ormond StreeL 
They knew that the usual price of a week’s 
industry with the needle wotild not provide 
one girl with a home as good as she could 
wish to have, and with the comforts that slie 
ought to have ; they knew also, that if a 
sufficient number of girls contributed out of 
their littles, they could make a mickle that 
would give them power to overcome a. host 
of difficulties, and make them richer hv the 
saving of much wtiste expense, cjeariy, noW; 
ever, they could not themselves have either' 
time or power, without help at the beginning,, 
to set such an experiment fairly in action. 
Lady Hobart and Lady Goderich undertook* 
then, that on this account the experiment 
should not miss being tried. They became, 
answerable for the rent of the former house, 
furnished it as a home for a community 
of day-workers, and fixed a scale of pay¬ 
ment for those who shoold take lodgmgs 
in it, which would suffice, they believed, to 
make the establishment support itselfi For 
a single bed, with use of kitchen fire, and of 
the common sitting-room and library, with 
fii'es, and light, and books (and also medical 
attendance, when required), half-a-oyown a 
week. This establishment became so full 
during tlie season, that there was not room for 
all who wished to join it; at the same time it 
was found that, to make tlie home one that 
could be supported wholly 1^ the girls them¬ 
selves, moie fiouse-room must he obtained in 
propoi'tion to the money paid for rental. So 
the bouse was taken in Great Ormond Stoeet.. . 

There is nothing whatever in the constitu-. 
tlon of the household thus established, wbich^, 
in the least degree, interferes with the jnet' > 
independence of its members. They pay hfif; 
accommodation of a certain kind the piike 
asked for it, and it is theim. The kMd 
of accommodation they pay for u one .^at 
^ves Iffieui many of the comforts of ^ktnily . 
life, and it is an essential pirt evneir Mmily 
that there should be somebody Who bcoQfdes- 
the central place; to whom, esperikUy, the sen- 
vant$ are responsible, and ^Wlto Cakes thougbl> 
for the maintenance of that'good Wder which' 
vs necessary to the heMth and peace of eveiy 
household. Th^ plkjto is occupied at . Great 














Ormond StarJet by i X^dy Itesldent, J'oJid tb«. ampin; <)^f abovrfs-'.onr 

ftiuiisters, w«> Brn. .<j|;nite ife^e, in no ®gbt hnnds by the points of^oiri* own needles, 
degree to th4 ba^inesa of those with whoin, Together let. us, come .then.* '3Dhe healthy 
shjB lives, laid-^hose dewestic interests she snoot having been planted and watei'ed, let 
repr^n^' ' itothlng is farther from the it stiike root ahd grow into a tree by its own 
thou]^^ (It tMs ladj^nd the originators of the intfate vigour,” 

home assume anyundne authority over There is left only one view of the case to 

its inmates. They have proved their friendship which we desire to direct attention. Except 


to the day^ofjiers, and ask to be received as in close and dingy places wo do not know 
.. filc^^s. Ifbey place instruction in French where else than in Great Ormond Street a 
iiiiid pthar useful things within reach of those house good enough at a price.! low enough for 
liuhnbern of the Ormond Street household the particular purpose we have been discus-’ 
.who care to have tlieni, they bear the risk sing could be found. Great Ormond Street 
of any .money loss through incomplete fulfil- is in a central position between the West End 
• luent of their good intentions From the of London and the City; it is within reaoh, 
Queen downwai'ds we all need in some ways therefore, of girls attached to establishments 
and a$ some times help to the att.ainraeut of in either of those regions, but it forces upon 
, ipar Wants, and they who help us the moat either the advantage of a slight walk to and 
kindly and most wisely, become reckoned flfcm business. As day-workers with the 
naturally as our friends, such friends as we pen we ourselves can in this respect have 
are proud to have and to acknowledge, perfect S 3 'mpathy with those who sit all day 
If anybody were to take a house in Port- over the needle. An inevitable lialf-houi**s 
man Square, furnish it luxuriously with walk morning and evening, however irksome 
carpets, mirrors, couches, pictures, statues, it may now and then appear, is one of the 
provide an array of cooks and footmen satis- best means of preserving a fresh cheek and 
tied beforehand on the scote of wages, nut in healthy stomach. 

.. .«< . « -ia? _ ...i. _ jJii__1_ _ 


the stables carriage-horses and a carriage, 
order butcher, baker, poulterer, fishmonger, 


It is wortli adding that employers from 
some of the best West End houses have already 


fruiterer, &a, to leave at the door daily the learnt to apply at the home for any workei-s 
best provisions, with receipted bilte, and who may happen to be disengaged, and have 
were w say that any milliner’s daj’-worker had occasion to remark npoq the more tli.an 
might have that house and its comforts, and usually healthy look of those who live there. 

live in it as an independent lady, for tlie sole-- 

consideration of a payment of two shillings PEEFUMES. 

a we'ek, where is the girl who would not . 

look, upon this as the best lodging in the Have any of the uninitiated ever had an 
market, and be anxious to strike the easy i<lca how perfumes were obtained from 
bargain ? If ,a tradesman really were to sell flowers 1 It is to msiny a mystery, an occult 
his goods at one half the cost price, he might art> a pretty kind of alchemy, a ndld 
be unwise in his way of selling, but it would witchcraft. There is a ^ugh notion of ma- 
be, simply natural in cnatomers to buy, A chines, like miniature wine-presses,where the 
l^gain is a bargain, they would say. If the flowers were squeezed, and bruised, and 
house in Great Ormoinl Street should not be mangled, and made to give up their ]}erfumcs 
adequately filled the dadies who are respon- in a rude masterful manner ; thougk it is 
mble for its rent will be losers of money, but puzzling to think ho w mignonette, or sweet 
■for such risk or loss the girls’ who have pea, or any other ■flow'er which lost its odour 
;occupied part of the house, and paid what when crushed or dead, could be treated thus 
was asked of them, are the last persons to be to any advantage. The mysieiy, however, 
tlionght or . to think themselves resismsible. is now cleared up. Mr. iSeptimuB Piesse, 
''^iiey purchased wisely the best lodging that analytical chemist, has written a book treat- 
wns oflWed tothem for the money they could ing of iierfumes, their modes of preparation 
aiMlPe, ™id what was asked, and had nothing and their manner, of combination j and who- 


tfpan looking farther at it, worldly interest Apollonius, of Herophila» .wrote a treatiae 
and himest, fedifaig both give the same on perfume.The irg^*’he says, * is best 
cotinsel. if tim coutiract by which we are at Elis, and at CysSiensj ^rfome frbifl roses 


” >iiKeiy.ta last for ewer. ■ It,says wonaiy perieciion at csouj m vuiBHq.a»a ^ jsno^es; 
h.i intsrest, to Ijisfc for ev^irb#‘^fb I» addskood the essence of spikenard is best iiSjITanius j 
, feeling, and 1 ,do; it burclem the extract pf vine-lekiles &t Cyprus,V^ia at 

i to those wlio fnentiship when Adramyttiuin; the best perfume J^op lap'- 

P®i^;became parties to the contract. ■ Upon joram and frOm apples rtmiek from <^’ 0 ^; 
k^fesj^inpting, therefore, cry both intertst Egypt bears the palm for 'its of 

l«t tlie girkgay, “ ’S^hen enough Qypirns, a.pd thp next best iff. the (^yptiaii 
Krafis'jbave come together, we liau pay 01^ pud Fhoenician, and after them domes the 
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Sijjwiau ; the perfume called P|U»itheQaicpm 
is made at Athens; aud, those callisd 
piaa and Meudesian are’ prepared vith the 
gr^teat skill in Egypt. $tUi.the sapeiior 
excellence of eac1i perfume is owing to the 
purveyors, and the materials,'and the artists, 
and not to the place itself.” 

The ancients indulged in perfumes much 
more luxuriously than we do. Mr, Sidney 
"Whiting, in his imaginative and scholarly 
pi’oduction, Heliond^, o'r Adventures in 
the Sun, fancifully describes the inhahi- 
tanta of that oi'b as sustaining life solely 
* upon sweet scents. The more prosaic Mr. 
Ftesse tells us the manufacturing and trade 
secrets of perfumes., 

There'are,it appears, four modesof obtaining 
the perfume of plants and flowers. The first is 
by expression—motle only adopted when the 
'piant is very prolific in its volatile or essential 
oil; that is, in its odour., The outer rind or pel¬ 
licle of the lemon, orange, citron, and a few 
others of the same class, is chiefly subjected to 
this process. The parts to be expressed are 
put into a cloth bag, and placed under a screw 
press; sometimes laid, without any bag at 
all,' on the perforated plate through which 
;.,ihe oil is to run. When all the oil is ex- 

J messed, it is left standing in a quiet place 
or some time, to allow it to separate itself 
from the water which came with it. It is 
then poured olF and strained. 

The 8ecoi;d method is hy distillation—a 
method used for lavender, cloves, seeds, herbs, 
but not for the rarer flowers, the odours 
of which are lost by heat; only to he gained 
indeed by loving contact and careful influ¬ 
ence. The only notable fact in this process of 
distillation is that, in France, they a|)ply fire 
directly to the still; in England, they distil 
by steam. Excepting for this difiereuco, this 
mode of chemical manipulation is too well 
known to need description here. The fire 
applied directly to the still sometimes gives 
a mint odour to the distillate, which is 
not entirely disagreeable in some coiublua- 
tions. 

Maceration is the third process. Purified 
beef or deer suet ia placed with purified lard 
in a clean metal or porcelain pan, a bain 
Marie, or steam pan. When melted, the 
flowers required to be used are thrown in 
and left to remain from Iwclfe to forty-eight 
hours; the liquid flit is then strained, and 
fresh flowers are added. This is repeated as 
often as is necessary; and the pomatum ob¬ 
tained therefrom is known as six, twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four, acoewding to the 
'■strength of the odour. For perfumed oil the 
same process is gone through; fine olive oil 
• only being substituted for lard and suet- The 
oils nia4^ thus are called Huille antique h ^ 
ros^ .1; la fleur d’orange, &e. Orange^ rose, 
.ih^^cassie, ai-e prepared thus ; yiolefc aud 
are begun thus, and finished by eu" 

flefirhS^* 

is the daintiest method of aU. . En- 


ftenrage, or absorption, is very little practised 
ih llngland, though uniformly used in France 
for ill the finest odours. Square frames wim 
glass bottoms, called ehisses, are spread with 
a layer of fiit about a qmirler of an inch 
thiek; thensprinkled abundantly with flowers. 
They are suffered to remaih forty-eight hours, 
when a fresh supply of the spent aud ex¬ 
hausted blossoms is given; which process is 
repeated over and over again until the poma¬ 
tum is .auiScieutly powerfully scented. For per¬ 
fumed oil, coarse cotton cloths are saturated 
with fine olive oil, And laid on frames of wire 
gauze. These are treated iu the same manner 
as the clulsses; and, when thoroughly per¬ 
fumed, are placed under a screw press smd 
the oil wriiii" from them—rich, sweet, flowery 
oil, such its Juno or "Venus might have used, 
and been proud of, too. 

The south of Europe is the perfumer’s 
Dorado. Cannes and Nice are the principal 
flower-growing jdaces; for there the flower 
fiUTuer may have any climate he will within 
a short distance one of the other, and so 
produce eu Uic mild sea-coast the cassia 
which one night’s frost further inlaud would 
destroy for a whole season ; while, at the 
foot of tliu mountain.^, his violets are sweeter 
' than if they were grown iu the sheltered, 
valleys, where his orange-blossoms aud mig¬ 
nonette are brought to perfection. _ But 
flowers are grown at other places b*esld<J 3 - 
these. In England not much ; her speciality 
being lavender and peppermint only. But 
the lavender farms at Mitcham and Hitchia 
produce es.sential oils which realise eight 
times the price of those extracted from Ifreneh 
lavemler aud French peppermint, and are 
worth the difference. At Cannes we have 
rose, tuberose, cassic, jasmine, and orange- 
neroii; at Nlsmes thyme, Tosemavy,lavondin’, 
anil asjiie ; at Nice violets and r6s6da; from 
Sicily lemon, bergamot, and orange; while 
the Dainiiscus rose-fields, those of Fa.youm in 
Egypt, anil the sweet Cashmerian' plains, givo 
i us the famous Attar Gul, or otto of roses, 
renowned over the whole world. 

Odours arc extracted from various parts of 
plants or flowers : different in different kinds. 
The roots of orris and of vitivert; the stem 
or wood of cedar, sailtal, and rosewood; th© 
leaves of mint, thyme, and patchouli; the 
flowers, of roses, violets, aud other flowers; 
the seeds of Dipterix odorata, or Tonqu^ ^ 
bean, aud carraway,the bark of the cinnamon; 
many gums and resins—benzoin, olibanun^ 
&c.; tliese are a few instances of rfis 
various odoriferous parts of different pUmits. 
Some .indeed are more varied itt thhir 
odoriferous elements. For instanoef th© 
orange-tree gives three distiarfi sbeintli, tind 
most flowers give two, aceoirdiilig t6 their 
manner of preparation.. Fri^ the leaves of 
the orange-tree, comes petit-igtiiin ; firbrn the 
flowers, neroli; from the rfttd, ttm*^^eB8enlml 
oil known as Portugal. Aj^in, the oninge 
flower or nei-oli, a^cerated to pomade,, is 
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known as or»a^*{)oirot pomatnm. l^is/ lAursl leaves jandotharanalttgoTissabstances 
shopped up fine ahd put into rectified spirii^ giro the same results under the like treat- 
xnak^ extrait (M fleur d'orange, which Mr. n)J)nt. Ifourtoeu Munde of this almond •cake 
Piesee eays OannOt, with closed eyes, be dis- yield one ounce of essential oil, which then 
tinguishea 'frhm the original, and which is .must be diluted with spirit to become 
<toe oT the tnoet valuable bases to the per- pleasant; the concentrated essence being too 
fhmer*>-.pel(BiDg, Vith slight modifications, powerful to be tolerable. It is much used in 
for sweSt-pea, magnolia, iind scents of that soap, cold cream, &C., being esteemed as a good 
class. Orange-flowers dhtilled with water cosmetic. Mirib-xne, is imitated oil of ^monds; 
^Ve the 0 ^ known as oil of neroli; made from benzole (a product of tar oil), and 
when procured from the flowers of the patented by Mr. Mansfield of Weybridge. 
Citrus aurantium, cal'ed neroli petdle j when This miribane was used for jwrfaming soap; 
from the floweiv of the Djtrus bigamdia, or but it did not succeed ; and, after a short 
Seville orange, called neroli hignrailf, and time, the licence was withdrawn : since when 
ifanked of second <)nality. The petit grain, a miiibsne, or cliemically speaking, nitro*ben- 
quite different odour, is extracted from the zole, has not been applied to any of tlio 
leaves and the young, nniipe fruit of various general uses of perfumery, 
species of citroi^ and is used for scenting Bergamot, again, is one of the indispensable 
soaps. The neroli petale and biganide help to agents in a perfnmatoiy. Obtained by cX- 
form Hungary-waterand eau de Cologne. Tlie flression from the rind of Citrus bergamin, it 
water which was nsod in distilling the oil of forms the basis of most bouquets. In Ihe 
neroli, when freed from (il, is imported as celebrated Ess bouquet it is a leading ele- 
eau de fleur d’orange, a ebe^ and fragrant ment, though wolf covered by orris and 
cosmetic of throe qualities Ttie first is made other ingredients. It is best Tiresorved in 


from the distilled flowers ; the eeeond, of the closely stoppered bottles, kept cool and dark; 
water used in dhtilling the oil of neroli; which remaik applies to all perfumea, ex- 
and the third from the leaves, stems, and eepting rose. Tnc honey soap, which mads 
young, unripe fruit of every kind of orange- so many believe in the advent of a cosmetic 
tree. They are easily tested; the first specific, is but fine yellow soap mixed with 
turning rose-colour under a few drops of sul- cifrom 11a ; and citronolla comes from the 


pbuyic acid ; the second turning rose-colour, distilled leaves of tlie Andropogon schnenon 
too, when quite fresh; but, after a short time thus, a weed ranking wild in Cejlon. i'tlll 
this chemical result and the aroma both dis- water, sacred to nurseries, when miaed 
appear; the third does not change its colour witli rose-water makes likewise a good cos- 


al all under sulphuric acid, and smells more raetic ; the oil of dill also perfumes soap, 
of lemon than of orange. The orange flowers Cloves perfume soap, ns well as aid m 
are grown at Cannes for pomade, and at Nice forming bouquets. Rondeletia (the GuanU’ 
for distillation. Bouquet), owe their peculiar odour, in chief 

Cassie is another valuable agent in tlie part, to the oil of cloves they contain. Iii- 
peifnmer’s ifipertoive, though not so exten- deed many of our most valuable culinary 
sively used as it might lie, since it grows spices, are also valuable iierfuniatory ingre- 
eXclusively at Cannes, belonging neither to <hents; mace (for soaps and sachets); nnt- 
Nice nor to Grasse. Cassie and cassia aie meg (otto of nutmeg is one of the piiucipal 
often confounded together; but they are ingredients ib all tiio frangipanni series); 
totally different. Cassia is made from the cinnamon; carraway seeds lor soaps agd 
outer bark of the Iiaurua cassia, is not unlike sachets ; dried fennel herbs ; vanilla ; lemon; 
cinnamon in odour, being aromatic and spicy maiioi'am—forming origeat oil, used for 
rather than flowery, and is principally used Tablet Monstre Soap, and by French soap- 
in military soap. Cassie is procured by niakeis generally; rue, rosera.ary, mlu^ and 
maceration from the Acacia fiurnesiana. It is sage ; all those serve double duty, one in the 
found in most of the best handkerchief kitchen, and one in the still-room, of the 
bouqndtc^ but alone is sickly-sweet, and of an olden limes — in the perfumatory of the 
intense violet odour. Allspice, called also modem. Besides other herbs which we have 


pimento, is'got by distUling the dried, unripe not space to enumerate. 

fruitofBugeniapImeutaanaMyrtuspimenta; Some of our sweetest flowers ai 


are not 


It also i 
account 


is ddeflyused for scenting soap, on available# Eglantine and sweet-briar can 
; of its supposed medicinal qualities, oidy be imitated; the perfume being de- 
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comesfrom dislinedlaurelleuvesend the ker- neroli oils, are the ingredients which very 
UelBofstone-fruitialsofrotatheekiuof bitter fairly imitate the eghintine of the sommer- 
almonds The essentiul oil of almonds is got hedges. Lily of the valley, is another ttnsx- 

g the nut itself; first pressed into a eaxe, tracted, but imitated odour—extract of tuba- 
moihtoned vlth salt and water; from tlie ‘ rose, jasmine, fleur d’orange, vanilla, osesip, 
eatatiou of this is produced the amyg-, and rose, with otto of almonds, making np 
I Spd emolsine contained in the almohda,' the masque of this sweetest perfume. Lihes 


















are Xo»Tid to iJB -too powerfp^ apa’“«»(>pot 
usetl, though Mr!; ^eese eajs, they nu^ht-iieU 
. be prought into .other. 

odoTus: as indeed aeeina ^tent] ekym tp ^e 
ignorant. Wall-flower ' is not «8ed> bat it hi 
imitated; that most delicions fr^'aneo of 
the clove pink also is only nnitatea; sw.e«^ 

S ea agaii^ is made out of tuberosa, fleur 
’orange, rosei pomade, vanilla, but of real 
sweet pea there is none; rojitle Js rarely 
genuine, and mi^olia is too expensive to 
be genuine; but both are itaitated, not un- 
aptfy,; heliotrope and honey-auckle come 
. "under the saine category, but Mr. Piesse 
' gives instructions for pomade and extract of 
heliotrope which we trust will be carried into 
practice. No perfume would have a greater 
success than genuine heliotrope, jud^ng by 
the univei-Bdl love accorded to the flower. 
Mignonette alone does not give a useful 
essence. It wants violet, or extract of tolu, 
to bring it up to market odonr. M. hCarch 
of Nice, baa a spdcialitd for essence of mig¬ 
nonette ; but it does not answer on the whole, 
as a ti’aue perfume. Essence of pine-apple is 
butyrate of ethyloxide diluted with alcohol; 
^p]^e-oil is valerianate of amyloxide ; and an 
gtcoholic collection of acetate of amyloxide 
ipves the fragrance of pears, which few 
people could (Sstinguish from the real odour. 
But these ai’e confectioners’ secrets, rather 
than perfumers’. 

?cents are not only imitated; they are 
adulterated. Thus, the leaves of the Gera¬ 
nium odoratissimum—the sweet, rosy-smell¬ 
ing geranium — are used to adulterate the 
otto of roses sent out from Prance. And 
this geranium, in its turn, is adulterated 
with ginger-grass oil—andropogou—which 
makes a profitable kind of cheatcry ; seeing 
that real geranium fetches about tw;elve 
shillings the ounce, while ginger-gi-ass oil is 
worth the same amount the pound. Syringa 
makes orange pomatum; and pure violet 
essence is scarcely to be had. It is to be had, 
butt, only at special places, an<l at an exorbi- 
tmit price- Cassie, esprit de rose, tincture of 
orris, tuberose, and otto of almonds, make up 
three-fourths of the essence of violet bought 
by the unw'ary. It reads strangely, this adul¬ 
teration of flower-scents 1 It is a sad adoption 
into the perfuraatory of the tricks of the trade 
current In less beautiful manufactures. 

Of all extracts, jasmme is one of the most 
delirious. A fine sample of.six ounces, in 
the Tunisian department of the Crystal 
1*01^^ iTas worth nine pounds the ounce.’ 
Hbp odontr is obtained by enflsuragej as, 
'indeed,' H<iiw should any other process be 
ernplo^a ‘for a .flot^rer so ST^t» so fair, so 
.I)ur«;i,; 5 ,T^bstose, the sweetest flower for 
blows, is another of the htsrious 
byenfleurage; but n^ing 
, .id tp fixed by a less volatile esaeutie. ICube- 
, iSies at onoe ; but fixed byvfinilla, 

dr toBrt other, strong and enduring scanty it 
. . Jis one ^ ^e most valuable of the vthole list; 


OTtering largejty into the composition 
Almost aU the : most fcagrant and popuMJC ' 
boa^jpts. As to. these fixing sconta—storax*'’^^ 
bwwram and tolu,'ma«il^ TanUla, ambergris,' ' 
vitiVert (kus-kus) are the prinmf^ i, 
ones used; orrie especially in the JookeV;'' 
dob bouqoetjin all fashionalde dentifriees-l- 
in the &mous odonto above all—and the rest 
in their degree in very nearly every eompo- 
sitiou known. Eess pure in.aeeu^ but more 
potent and more enduring than jasmine at 
tuberose, the leaves and. stem of that'Etotem 
herb, patchouli, aite also of invaluable service 
to the perfumer. Indeed, we cannot under¬ 
stand how Bond Street got on at all in the 
days when patchouli was not. We all re¬ 
member the rage there was for this scent a 
short time ago; and how the whole world 
was delighted with patchouli in essenee and 
patchouli in powder, patchouli esfifaets and 
patchouli. bouquets, till one grew almost to 
loathe the very name of the sweet scent; 
which, when well disguised and well accom¬ 
panied, gives such delicious results. The 
peculiar scent of Chinese and Indian ink is 
owing to patchouli and camphor; and,the 
test of the real Indian shawl used to; be .this 
strange odour, which had not tl 4 ,on found its 
way into the Western world. The shawl 
could be imitated, but nut the pei'fume; sq 
that all knowing purchasers of true Cteh* 
meres judged by the sense of smell as well AS; 
by those of touch and sight. And they could 
not be deceived in t-hia Now, with patchouli 
in the market, and with such splendid fabrics 
in our looms, who is to know the true Cash- 
mere of the Indies from the spurious Cashmere 
of Paisley or Glasgow? Vitivert, or kus- i 
kus, the rhizome of an Indian, grass, is ! 
another importation, which leaves ns in 
doubt as to how the perfuming world existed 
without it The famous MousseUne des 
Indes, which made Delcroix’s fortune, was 
chiefly extract of vitivert; and the Mai4rimli ♦; 
Bouquet and the Bouquet da Eoi owe their 
characteristic scents to this .plant also. ' ! 

We have spoken of otto of roses, whieh 
cornea principally from the East. But there , 
is a very sweet, if somewhat peculiar, otto, of ! 
roses, made of the Provence rose, grown at'. j 
Cannes and Grasse ; the j>eculiftrity of thb 1 
odour arising, it is said, from bees carrying 1 
the pollen of the, orange flowers to the rose- ■ 
beds. The perfume is obtained by maceratibai./, j 
and enfleuragA When the powder, cho^e|l:’';' 
flue, is dropped into rectified spirit, it is 
espritderose. Rdse-waterismadealiMltcli^.v ’‘i! 
in Surrey; but not to any great exeelle^Mf . . 
lavender and peppermint^the 
herb, by-th«-bye, is the basis of , 

brated Eau'bototr—holding suprep^gy^l^^: 
Peppermint is dearer, and 
cause less eqltivat^ l^br(»% liWe lit . 
England. -It is the Af theubn,*^ 

tineat . generally, SpeeS^ Of'heri^ rps- 
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tlw reuowetj Atki^rtimne, onfle»‘differ«nt pharos—the wme matoriala 
irbSoh K suppoiMd to caro »11 bair defecto v«riuasl;jr corubiped—tbe yekido or foru 
wbatooover. alone tieinji' diffcurent. 

Spttff ia potfUmed by topquin heap; the There is in flowers ae ip music, and as in 


OtiT^r iQg^mcms aacum iiave m cnani Know or tne laws ot nature m^iaer gpbcr^*^* 
orns,yitivert,rhodium,santal-wood,patchouli “Tliere w,” says Mr. Piesse, “an octavo 
in powder, obtoa of rose, ueroli, sautal; of odours like an octavo in music ; W'r- 
niU^-]>od8, ground, and civel. too; tonquiii tain odours coincide like the keys of an 
boaps, doves, rose*leaves. All the perfumes, instrument. Such ns almond, holioiroyie, 
& whidi can be reduced to powder, \auilla, aud orange-blOssom blend together, 
^tnOjstened witli a few drops of otto. For eocli producing dilferent degrees of a 
pastil, benzoin ami olibannni; tlie List used nearly similar imprpiaykm. Again, we liavo 
chiefly In the (Ireok church; believed also citron, lemon, orange, rue, and verbena, form- 
be good for otiliUialmia, and a specific for iug a higher octave of smells, which blend in 
OPpsumption. But fur more ingieilieiits are .a siiailar manner. The metaphor is com- 
used tliaii these. Sautal wood, gum benzoin pletod by what wo are pleased to call smi- 
and toJu, otto of aantal, cassia, and of cloves , odonrs, such as rose and ixiae-goraniuni for 
nitrate of potass, and mucilage of tracracantha the half-note ; petit grain ncruli a bLock key, 
are the ingredients of the Indian or yellow followed by fleur d’oraugc. Thtn we have 
pastils, Cascorilla, myrrh, ohniival, otto ot pafcbhouli,„sant.al wood, aud vitivert, and 
cloves and of nutmegs, v.anilla, ueroli; can a- many othhrs rimmiig into each other. Fioni 
W'ly, rose, th^iue, lavcmler ottos, are among the odonrs already known wo may produce, 
the recipes given for the rest. But it is to by uniting them in proper projmrtiou, the 
be remembered that tlie burning matmial is aiucll of almost any flower except iasiuine.” 
charcoal, aud that after all a pastil is simply is iasmine, then, tlie mystical Merit—the 
scented charcoal. centre, the Delphi, the Omphalos of the floral 

What 8h& we say of the chapter on soaps ? world t Is it the point of departure—^tho 
Om* space is too much narrowed to cnal)]<> us one una])pi oaehable and indinsible unit of 
to extract all the details wliich our leailers fragrance? Is jasinine the Isis of llowois, 
Would find interesting. We can but give a few with veiled face aud covei-ed feet, to be loved 
leading facts. Such ns,—that the primary of all yet discovered ]»y none 1 Beautiful 
BoaxH are divided into iiard aud soft, the iiard jasmiue ! If it bo so, the rose ought to be 
coni aiuing soda, the solt, potash, as the liasis ; dethroned, and the Inimitable enthroned 
that curd soap—a nearly neutral soap of pure queen la her stead. Bevolutions nUd .sbdica- 
soda and fine tallow—^ibrms the basis of all tions are exciting sports; suppose we create a 
the perfumed soa])S ; aud that oil aoaji, civil war among the gardens, aud crown .the 
Castille soap, mariuo soap, a cocoa-nut oil jasmine empress and queen of all ? 
soap, of soda, an excess of alkali and much The .art of perfumery, though in its use so 
water ; yellow soap—-tallow, lesiu and le.ad ; essentially frivolous, is of some importance 
}mlm Bunp; fig soft soap—a combination of nationally. Uriti-.li Imlia and Kiirope coti- 
nils and potash—ami Naples soft soap—fish snme about one hundred and fifty tliousaml 
oiljLuecaoil, and potash—are, in their degree, gallons of handkerchief perfumes yearly; 
the real bodies or bases of all the highly- and tlie English revenue from eaii do Cologne 
scented soaps of Bond Street; curd sua>> alone is about eight thousand a-ycar. Nine 
being the saponaceous majority of them all, tliousiud seven Imndretj and sixtv-six pounds 
Thewa various soaps are cut into small slices, flowed into Britannia’s pocket in eighteen 
melted, sceuteil, fashioned into shape of bundled and fifty-two, simply from the 
fruits, sometimes—tablets generally, and sold duty on imported essential oils, one huu- 
at M laree profit; the public paying kir name dred and ninety - live thousand three Iiun- 
p^mfiis, literally cent per cent, or cent dred aud forty-six pounds weight of which 
per seen'l^ more properly. The rest of the landed on our shores. And the total revenue 
Milet requisites we must also leave nnre- from imported (rcrfuines Is estimated at about 
corded, Cold creams, lip salves, pomade forty thousand pounds per annum, iucladiog 
divine, cofuuetics, tooth-powders, liair-dyeh, the spirits Used for their home mauufaeturs. 
bandolines, mouth-washers, toilet vinegars, So tliat *we need not sneer at the art as 
rouges, and depilatories—wo must leave them wholly fiivoUms; it has its uses, and its^ ad- 
all to those of the ourlous &ir, who choose to vantages as well. And, praotioaliy, nil things 
consult Mr. riesse, thereon, He gives copi- are better for a littU adventitious perfumes, 
ous recipes for those shmu mt^tters; but Binoii, paper, houses, persons—all are im- 
when we have given the meihod of prepara- proved by a little scent; and if coarse people 
tioii, and the mgredumts used i« imndker- overdo the quantity, aud distort what wits 
chief perfumes, we haive given the alphabet of intended for refiueniont into vulgatil^ the 
^fthe rest. It is merely the same thing fault is theirs, not their material. 

IPRs of Ti'amhUng Artiolea from Hoirsjsaoiin Woedb is reoerved by the Auilma, 
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THE PEBDATORY AllT. 

CHAJPTER THE JHRST. THE PRELUDE. 

Unwillingly complying with the exi¬ 
gencies of the present hour, I write now in 
the mother tongue that tractate de Arte 
PrsedritoriA which it would have been my 
happiness to indite in Latin, had I been so 
blessed as to have broken into th^ world two 
or three hundred years ago. The day may 
yet return when Latin, or at any r.ite thieves’ 
Latin, shall be spoken in the courts of em¬ 
perors, the camps of gener.a1s, within the 
merchant’s counting-house, tlie banker’s par¬ 
lour ; by the steward of accounts in Crystal 
Palaces; by the reliever of the poor within 
the workhouse walls. Sucli a day may dawn 
even upon the generation to which I belong. 

For free, art thou already, and famous, O 
light-fingered Predatory Art! Fortunate 
men are ithey wlio practise thee, and fear 
thee not. In a great town, on the approach 
of midnight, a soupd, as of the grating of a 
million holts, the rattle of a thousand chains, 
declares the terror of the herd to whom thy 
secrets are not open. The honest family 
cornraita itself every night to prison, sleeps 
under lock and key, and has not only im¬ 
prisonment, but often torture also in its 
nightly dungeon. If the wind but shako a 
chimney-bo§rd, or if a mouse but nibble at a 
door, the heart of the trembler quakes in his 
domestic jail. The honest men Occasionally luck 
Up a few of the rogues; the rogues, however, 
lock up every night all tlie honest men. The 
best prerogative of citizens belongs, there¬ 
fore, especially to him who cultivates the 
Predatory Art. In the laud of freedom, ijt 
is he who is free, and who makes free. 

What shall a nation prize next to its 
liberty ? Its fame. The Predatory Art makes 
famous those who follow it. ' A most foolish 
poet—of the classvweakly refusing to obtain 
repute by larceny of jewels irom established 
verse shops—'peached upon a man who would 
■do good by stealth, and blnsli to find it lame. 
If that mmi. would do his good by way of 
stealing he might have relied upon its' pub¬ 
lication in the papers. The smallest robbery 
is' th'otqi'ht worthy of being detailed -for the 
inktruction of the public. A curate having | 
laboured thirty years in a l.nrge parish, having' 
destroyed his health by iuilofatigable toil, and 
having earned the jstemal gratitude of many 


souls, receives a silver teapot and a purse of 
sovereigns. Fame does not so much as take 
her trumpet in her hand. I step in between 
the curate and his friends, acquire, i»y my 
skill in the Predatory Art, the te;tpot and 
the gold: Fame puts her trumpet to her 
mouth, and makes known my achievement. 

Here let me pause. 1 do but touch a chord 
where I might play a symphony. I will not 
linger over praises of the Predatory'Art, but 
pass on to the next pai't of my treatise. 

CIIArTEE THE SECJONU. THE THEORY 
PROPOUNDED. 

The Predatory Art enables its professor to 
acquire in one hour, that for which another 
may have laboured many years ; it places at 
his free disposal all the houses in the land ; 
it closes hearts, and open poukets. The 
doctrine of the closed heart is. Expect nothing 
but wiiat you can take; the doctrine of the 
open pocket is, Take what you would liave. 
Among boasts, man reckons as king the lion, 
which is the most easily successful as an 
animal of prey; among birds, those only 
which arc predatory, are accounted noble. 

The men wimse deeds history recounts with 
most applause, and who 01*6 especially, called 
great, are those who exercised upon the 
largest scale the Predatory Art. 

' The peculiar advantages offered to the 
practitioner of this art, arise chiefly from its 
simplicity and its directness. By throwing 
out of life the element of toulh, the great 
obstacle to plain dealing is overcome. And 
this needs hardly to be proved. For eveiy 
man knows bow often on his path of life he 
is brought to a standstill, at a point where 
inconvenient truth obliges him to say or do , 
what forces him into a way that is tfwtuous, . ' 
or even stubbornly opposed to that which ho < , ' 
sees leading straight toward.? his object. la 
the Predatory Act success is most compietA ' j i 
wherever this unmanageable principle ol.* ‘ 
truth is most effectually overeome.' He tnay 
walk straight to his destination, who kao^irs 
that he is at liberty to throw over any chasm 
in his solid groimd of fact, a flying bridge oi 
falsehood. He may please men who is at 
I liberty to tell them anything they like, tp 
hear, and he who haS no strength to suit oir- 
cumslancea to his will, may yet know hOV 
to suit bis will to circumstunces, bending os 
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they h«*Ju1,ftnd following with happily adapted 
lies ail tlieir coutortions. Now ingpuiaity of 
tl.is is not difficult, and that it is easy 
CTOStitutes the great charm of the art we are 
discussing. The learned Ijnrouus Martinns 
proved (himself \ery little of a thi6f, when 
recently, in p.^ssing Rpntonce on one of our 
eminent profcasois, he infomed liim tint 
only a tenth part of the skill he had shown 
in dishonesty, woul I have obtained for him 
eminence in any hoiust calling. Dmhonosty 
has all the woild htfoie it where to clioost 
Vliat it shall do or say. TSecause a unin 
chooses to run f.ist down the Itioad I’oad, w'C 
arc not to iliiiik tlial with a tenth of the 
trouble he would have climbed as rapidly 
had he hnt f^ken to the narrow one. 

onArina the Tmm the riiAcricK 
^XrOUMlED. 

SETTION THU FIRST. OF CLASSIFICATION. 

llio J’ledntory Act is practised in three 
wa\s by lobbery. by theft, by swindling. Jf 
a ilnll, when tbe mother’s face is tiinied 
au.*y, were to tiansfcr hecietly a piece of 
eeg.u from the basin to his month, he would 
hi 1 ome a thief, [f, when his nuitlu r had a 
jiKco of sugar in her hand, he were to gi.isp 
jl, and by violence, against tlie mother’s will, 
Iraii'-fer the sugar to his moiitli, lie w'onld 
become a robber. If byafdse lepresenta- 
tioii of his father's wish, that sugar should lx* 
given to hitu, he should cause his niotlier 
with her own hands to jireseiit the sugar to 
hiS bps, he would become a swindler. In 
every case, it is to be observed, be is a clever 
child who eats the sugar. 

SECTION THE SFCOND OF ROlUll.Rs .VSD OF ^ 

A NICE QUESTION THAI ARISES ON THIS 

BEAD. 

In tlie tl IPS of robbers the first order is 
the imjieiinJ, and in this order the genns 
Riissi.in is remarkable. We deal here, how-' 
ever, only with the mote popiiksr apjdications 
of the Jh edatoiy Art, hegiuniiig w'lth robberj,' 
which IS that ai’t disidayeil in its most ele -1 
mciitaty condiiion. (ibere is a nnV question j 
npon w Inch 1 should like to hold some dis¬ 
putatious in the sehoola of Kiirope, and it is 
iliis: Whether a man who obt tins goo la by^ 
secret poisoning, in as far as he obtains goods,' 
is to be regarded as a nrbher or a swindler ? 
Jf murder he an act of violence, and it will 
need much acumen fo allow that it is not^ 
then since poisoning is murder, he who ob¬ 
tains goods by poisoning must be a robber. 
I’alnierus seeking gain by the death of wife 
and friend, comforted tlicir last hours by 
afieutioiinte attendance, and seemed to em¬ 
brace them tenderly with hntnan arms, while 
really he had griped tliem like a vulture in 
his cluirhes By vii'toe of the false appear- 
^ 0 ^ wss' ralmenw a swimiler, or by virtue 
Of the violence was he aroblier? In either 
nnse, ^ il ohscrvi d, even the usage of society 
would have niu saj, by virtue. 


SECTION THE THILD. OF ROBBBRT IN-DOORS 
AND OUT-OF-DOORS 

Between robliery in-rloors and the same 
out-ot-drtors stands robbery committed on a 
thresliold. Viator, in a jmblic thorougliliiro 
heard screams, lie saw a wouinn on the 
threshold of an open door, behind whom was 
a man holding her aliout the neck. This he 
at tiist believed to be the scnn«'l to one of 
those little differcucps inciiieiital to the 
raariievi state ; on second thoughts, however, 
he lurnoil hick ; the man, an unknown ])ro- 
fesBor of the Predatory Art, was no more to 
be seen. Jfe had knocked at a jirhate door ' 
as n dealer in blauking, with a view to dtpic- 
dation njion giTat coats and umbrellas, t’le 
dnoi being accidentally ojiened liythe mi'-tiess 
of the house, he had ap]>lied to her at once 
by the method know'll ns garottiiig for her 
jiurse, hut was defeated iu his jiurpose by her 
struggles. 

The wisdom of the East has contrihnted to 
the jieif'ction of the Predatory Ait. From 
the Thugs of India has been leanit tbe 
misteiy of the gaiotte, whidi is not less to 
be rcnieiijliered llinn the eleetiic telegr.ipli, 
or than the pliotogniph, among the great 
.advances made b\ art and wienec in our 
day. I’lficiiig niv hand suddenly betw'cen 
yoi.r neckcloth and >oiir neck, I grasji, 1 
IA 1 st, anil whai is 3011101 is mine, or ^lionld b“ 
mine As conqueror I ha\e a right to dic- 
I'ltc term.s. To tbe garotte we owe some 
beautiful e\am])les of the rlemency of victors 
ill the liuiuhh st walks of life. 

.J.irvuius, who had found but little custom 
for his cab, took notice of the conifiet ible 
ajipearance of a gentleman who pass<d his 
sl.aiid. lie followed, sei/ed, and twis'cd of 
the gentlem.aii made snddeidv iincomfoit.ible, 
he demanded inoiiev ; thn answer was, “i 
have none,” though the coiiqueied min had 
in ids pocket Beven shillings. “Mmicy I 
must and will have.” Baid .Jarveius, “but—I 
will be satislied wilb fourpence." Hear ye 
that, slndes of Alexander, Attila, Tvapoleon, 
and Nico'as, 

Bui there are conquerorH of the true type, 
who bv the garotte prey on Uie siek man and 
m.ake victims on the provocation of debility. 
Not long ago—only with recent inslnuees do 
1 enfoice the doctrine of this treatiso—not 
long ago a man so poor that he had in his 
pocket but a single penny, so old also that 
there w,as but htlle of life left in him, .and 
that little—if a pejinhir opinion lie correct— 
only the ^emainder of the ninth part of a 
man, a poor wora-out tailor, wont upon an 
eiTand through some market-gardens in the." 
neighbourhood of Camberwell. He was 
garotted, robbed of the one penny that he 
had, and of his co.at. So left, and deprived 
by throttling of the use of speech and of his 
memory, the old man crawled about Ell 
niglit amoug the snow, was found in tlm 
mot niiig near ids home, and taken in to die, 
unable by word or sign to touch the safety 
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of liis conqueror. Now,let honest men say been all roy Jife colleoting. I said, ‘Those 
what they please, I ask where is the industry, are of no value to you,’ and one of them 
not fostered by the Predatory Art, that would laiscd his life-preserver, and said something 
do so much work as was done in this case in a threatening manner. They took the 
for one penny. A penny having been thus jewellery and silver coins, but left the copper 
hardly earned, one is disposed to wonder ones. They were breaking the oilier drawers 
what was bought with it, and where the open, vyhen I offered to open them «iih my 
coin itself is now. It may be in my pocket keys. In one of the drawers were some 
or yours, or be in some young child’s hand, deeds of property, I said, ‘Don’t take those,’ ■ 
making its owner innocently happy. and one of them very politely handed them 

The simplest form of robbery is that which back to me. One of them said, ‘ He’s a good 
is achieved within a house at night. There wat6h, t’ old un has—^where is itl’ 1 said, 
has indeed been lately invented an extremely ‘It is on the table.’ They did not seem 
simple form of in-door robbery by day. Tbe satisfied with that, and were turning in an 
very marrow of it is simplicity. The master angry manner towai’ds me, when 1 put my 
of a house or any other able-bodied occup int hand on the table and handed it to them, 
having been seen to depart, a person calls to saying, ‘The watch is here j I’m not deceiving 
see the mistress, and with an alarming face you.’ They then threatened that if we made 
demands five shillings for a bottle of furniture any alarm they would murder us. We pro- 
polisli or a set of tracts which he admonishes mised faitlifuUy we would not, and they left, 
her she had better buy. Menace of violence shutting the doors after them. As near as I 
is to a simple woman violence itself, and the can judge they were half-an-haur in our bed- 


five shilliugB are earned with little trouble. 


Alter they left our room tliey turned 


I'radlejus lives in a lone country house into ray wife’s dressing-room. One of them 
surrounded by a garden. At midnight, in halloaed out, ‘ Hey, lads, this is the shop,’ 
mid-winter he retires to bed—his wife is in and I then heard them all go there, and 
another chamber nursing her sick mother, thei’e wms a noise of breaking open boxes, &c. 
Sii Idenly be is awakened by bis wife’s cry of While they were ransacking the drawers, 
alarm as she enters to liim, and at the s.ame one of the men stood with a revolver pistol 
instant five sturdy men, in masks and slops pointed at us and threatened to shoot, I 
and navvies’ boots, enter his room by another saw it was niy own revolver, and knew it was 
door. One of the men carries a lantern, one not loaded. Jt bad been stolen from a drawer 
a candle, the thres others weapons; one of in the dining-room. ■ Deforo the men left the 
them a life-preserver, with a knob at each hnise, they returned to the chamlier-door 
end. They rush straight towards the be<l, and said, ‘We’re going downstairs to get 
and the bead of Bradlejus is struck at, but something to eat; wc shall be two hours,and 
the wife pushes it from under the fir.st mur- if you make any noise we’ll return and 
dei'ous blow. Three strike on the bed once, murder you.’ They then went downstairs, 
Qlie master of the house holds up a hand to and I think did not remain long there, for 
save his head, and immediately one finger is j directly after they had gone down several 
broken and disjointed. He escapes, under a'of the bells were rung by the servant-girls, 
rain of blows, into the space between the j and we heard nothing of Die men in the 
bedside and the wall, and his wife stands house, Half-an-hour after they liad goiia 
ladbre him and defends him. Husb.and and downstairs we went down and foiin<l they 
wife both beg for their lives, and offer all. were gone. We found that an eqtrance had 
•Bradlejus himself says, “They w'ere pressing been effected by the dining-X'oora window, 
upon my wife, and I was pushing her in They had broken a pane, and thrown the 
fnmt to keep them off, "when I was struck sash rfp, and then attemj»ted to bore through 
with a weapon on the arm, which cut through the shutters, but had failed, because they 
to the bone. The contest must have lasted were lined with iron. They had then forced 
twenty or twenty-five minutes. I then told the shutter open with a crowbai’. Gwat 
them that my money was in my left-hand force must have been used. Both bjick and 
trousers pocketi’ Thirty or forty pounds front doors bad been opened from tbe insidi^ 
having been found in this pocket, actual I ami w-ere left unfastened. The cupboard*. 


•property worth carrying away. Omitting ] the solid silver articles, and had, left all thi 
faithful report of the oaths used by these [plated articles, except a sugar basin and 
masters^ of the Predatory Act, I will relate three pairs of uutcracks.” ,, 

farther in tlie words of Bradlejus After Here is simple robbery in a form suited to 
they had rifled my pockets of the money, beginners, since it demands no particular 
they wrenched open tbe top one of a chest! skill in the Predatory Art. in a lonely bouse; 
of drawera in the room, and turned all j inhabited by one man, apparently infirm^ a 
the contents on the floor. j4mong them | wife, sick mother, and a couple of maids, 
were some gold broOebes, pins, and old | five stoat Yorkshiremen enter a* five to live, 
•uglish „and foreign coins, which I had with odds entirely In their fevonr. When 
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one of these men is afternrar(|s eauglit and 
identified, and heyond distinct personal 
recognition a ppeuliarity in the nailing of hU 
heavy boots ^ found to match exactly with 
one set of footprints in the garden, he 
declares that he can prove an alibi. Of 
course he can. Offence and defence are alike 
. of the most elementary description. It is 
ndt every one who has mastered the mere 
elements of the art here discussed, who will 
, bp found able to advance to the practice of 
ifs higher branches. 

BECTIOM THK FOURTH. OF THIEVES. 

We descend as we advance on the broad 
highway of gain by depredation. It is baser 
to, thieve thfm to rob ; it is yet baser to i 
swindle than to thieve. The child who tears 
openly tlio sugar from the mother’s hand and 
eats iit, commits a robbery, which is, in the 
act, a theft without a lie. The child who 
steals the sugar from the basin, when the 
mother looks another way, in being a thief, 
adds to robbery the lie of concealment. 
The child who gets the sugar from the 
mother by presenting a forged order from 
the father, in being a swindler, adds to rob¬ 
bery the utmost lie. Few children are 
swindlers. When society is in its infancy the 
Predatory Art advances but a little way; 
beyond some general diffusion of a rudel 
habit of robbery. In the middle ages we 
read of the forcible descent of knights, from 
castles upon hill-tops, whence they spy the 
coming of the caravan of traders,—of the 
wresting of possessions from each other by 
kings and commoners. 

The art has advanced greatly of late. It 
has, like natural and mechanical philosophy, 
made rapid strides during the last thirty or 
forty yeara A knight is now able to plunder 
traders and wayfareivi, from a bank in the 
‘city, much more quietly, although indeed 
more cruelly, than from a castle in the desert; 
great potentates can aim at the conquest of 
ground by treatise based on maps conve¬ 
niently incorrect,and commoners now plunder 
one another by the use of such weapops as 
were scarcely known in days when tne bill- 
men went with the bowmen; and portended to 
mrbss-bills broken heads rather than broken 
hearts. 

Thefl; is achieved by sleight of hand, 
Bwindling hy sleight of wit. A thief may 
yet have j^nciple enough to make it impos¬ 
sible for him to descend or advance—descent 
being advance in this art, as I have repeated 
frequently—impossible for him to advance 
to the position of a swindler. He ma/ steal 
secretly from a pocket, a til!, or a house, and 
use much skill in eonce^ment, 1 leave him 
hidden among his iVays. Let it suffice to men- 
Agar; who, by dexterity, obtained the 
keys of a great gold oheet, and K*ho, having 
the gol(l,Bent lead across the waters. 

V SIEOTION THH FIFin. OF SWINDMSG., , 

»«'. Sii^smrdas, eommouly known as the lawyer, 


or as Jem the Penman, was a barrister-at-law 
of. the Inner Temple, and of the Home Cir¬ 
cuit. Dissatisfied with the slow course of 
prosperity as a junibr barrister, he betook him¬ 
self to the Predatory Art, and, in the first 
instance, practised Only as a thief’s assistant. 
He kept a large number of skeleton keys fur 
the use of thieves, and afterwards advaucod 
to the very low position which he now takes 
among foremost swindlers. Sawardus, being 
clever with his pen, could, iu half-au-honr, 
perfect an imitation of whatever signature 
was placed before him. Common thieves, 
having obtained blank cheques by any chance 
from Louses or from pockets, would leave 
those cheques to be dealt with by the pea- 
man. He would find out some person keep¬ 
ing an account with the firm to whose bank¬ 
ing business the cheques might pertain ; he 
would, by help of an accomplice, and of many 
false names borne in many lodgings taken for 
the nonce, obtain a letter from such person, 
and then, filling the cheque up with an imita¬ 
tion of his handwriting and signature, would, 
in his name, demand of the bank in question 
pounds by the hundred. Upon tliis principle 
a cheque and bill business was established liy 
a film of swindlers, with Sawardus at its 
head. Sawardus was the forger, but 
another w.is the sender, and it was the 
sender’s business to find innocent persons 
who should be used as the presenters of 
the cheques. Tlie heels of the presenter 
were dogged by a member of the firm, who 
served as follower ; and, if any hitch occurred, 
this jjeraon gave timely notice to his part¬ 
ners, or when the cheque was cashed, 
followed the bearer of the money to insure 
its due delivery to those who had earned it 
by their predatory skill. The money so de¬ 
livered was divided tkirly among the respec¬ 
tive members of tlie firm, a double snare 
being allowed to the person bringing the 
cheque, of which use was made. If 
Sawardus had obtained, in course of busi¬ 
ness, not a blank cheque, but a good com¬ 
mercial signature, he Would find out in what 
banker’s eyes the signature was good, and 
would engage a common pickpocket, working 
in such case by the job, to wd some blank 
cheques on that banking firm. On one occa¬ 
sion arrest was made of an innocent presenter, 
who was tried by mistake fqjr a member off 
the firm, and sentenced to transportation. 
The firm met and consulted on the subject. 

It was decided that it might produce uu- . 
pleasant consequences were one of them to 
interfere with the appoinited course of law, , 
but, paying a sovereign a-piece, they sent oub ‘ 
of their secret charity five‘pounds to the wife- 
of the man whom they had ruined. Hard- 
wicoua—a distinguished member of VhU firm 
—kept an account of his own at Coutts’s. 

Happy is that professor of the Predatory 
Art who can direct a predatory bank or com¬ 
pany, or who has been trusted with the books 
and money of trustworthy associations. Hob-#^ 
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Bonus could diBtribute true shares 
Crystal Palace, why, therefore, being 
credited and trusted, should he not distr^te 
false shares, tpo, aud out of the proce|^ of 
these rear a palace for himself ? 11^ own 
stiTicture was one of glass, indeed# but a 
gliiss palace will stand as well as a^marble 
hidls if battery be never made nga^t it; and 
it certainly is not in rule for oveMookers to 
bo so uageutlemanly as to ajui^'men enjoy¬ 
ing trust and confidence trlth^uestions. If 
Bedpattus, keeping the accou^ of a gigantic 
’ enterprise, can write in books three 
nothings after one, aud omix nine hundred 
and muety-nine pounds^ the transaction, 
ought he not to grow^Tich, and upon an 
income of five hund^fra pounds a-year to 
ex 2 )eiid forty thousand on the furniture of 
siicli a happy home as he is thus enabled to 
establish '< Himself supported by the preda¬ 
tory art, Bedpattus could support the arts of 
painting aud sculptui'e, patronise literature, 
smile beneficently on the poor out of sub¬ 
scriptions’ lists to public charities. So Paulus, 
baukcr, could say grace before his daily meal 
•on widows’houses, in daily prayer olTered up 
before his clerks. Charity is the very oldest 
cloak that selfishness can wear, and still the 
best, still for good and. for evil, the great 
coverer of sin. Paulus,the union-clerk, called 
by his mates Honestus, keeping the books of 
the houseless poor, not only took part of the 
money given to the destitute, while earning 
testimonials by his show of honesty, but even 
wdth the help of a collector, attained such 
perfection in the Predatory Art that he would 
rate householders in his parish with an extra 
penny or two. in the pound for the increase 
of his own private income. After narrating 
this achievement, I sink to a bathos if J 
name the good Samaritan who stood by one 
of the way-sides in a great city, and made 
application to the rich for fowl and drink, 
that, ho might give tliem to the poor, but 
niaiutained Ids own kitchen therewith, aud 
sent away unaided and uncomforted many 
a neighbour who, even in the very house 
of that Samaritan,, had fallen among thieves. 
Seeing that merchants take as goods, and 
for a long time pass from hand to hand for 
documents which represent goods as securely 
as bank notes represent moneyj dock war¬ 
rants written in accordance with a certain 
. form, Carbo rented a small wharf, so situated, 
that it seemed to be part of a noble pile of 
attached warehouses, and with tbb aid of a 
friend, Carbo set up in a pi’odatory line of 
•. business as a manufacturer of dock war- 
. ranbi. In ishis way he very literally made a 
great deal of money. Quisiibet was a yet 
cleverer man. He contrived letters from a 
l^ndou firm bn a colonial bank, went to tbe 
colony^ had his draughts honoured, summoned 
great diuner-parties by tiotes headed wilJi a 
edat-of-arms, lived as the cliief man in those 
* distant parts, and when detection followed, 

. Quisiibet evaded punishment by legal diffi* 




culties tbat be had created on the score of 
jurisdiction, Meagerns, alias Moi-us, alias 
Jetmerus, or Our Mr, Jeiiner, succeeded as 
a swindler on a smaller scale, lie know the 
slang of true commercial correspondence, and 
couitl forge the signatures of firms dealing 
with certain City houses. Thus he delivered 
to the house of Polius, this letter: 


Manchester, September 6, 1 BSC. 

Gentlemen,—Wo can do with a few flounced wlka. 
Have } on something new and pretty, about sixty shiliuigs 
to seventy shillings? You will oblige by sending us a 
few on appro. Please sehd thenx to our Mr. Jeuner, 
at Gregory's Hotel, Cheapside, and oblige 
Yours, rpspcctfuily, 

Bhutvs, Csssids, and Cihsamon. 

0 . 

Messrs. Folius and Co, 


Our Mr, Jeniier changed the dresses sent on 
appro, for pawnbro’s dups. 

Jjeo began business as a London merchant, 
with a capital of fifty pounds, and taking 
lodgings, proceeded to incur household ex¬ 
penses as a single man, at the rate of uiiie 
huudredv and fifty-live pounds a-year. At 
the end of three yetirs’ trade, the debts aud 
liabilities of Leo came to thirty thousand 
pound*?. There were no assets. There were 
no profits. It is an achievement in the Pre- ' 
datory Art, if, after three years thus enjoyed 
at the expense of society, a certificate of 
bankraptcy square all accounts. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. THE SUMJTART. 


Thus fai* have I taught by example those 
per-sons, who, being unversed in the Preda¬ 
tory Art, would learn what they may accoiu- 
plisli, if they follow it successfully. They 
may convert lead into gold. They may earn 
a thousand pounds in a second, by the draw¬ 
ing of three little circles in. a book; they may 
make money out of paper. If they go abroad 
they may feast like princes, and be honoured 
for nothing; if they stay at home, they may, 
without any act of I'orgery, live at the rate of 
a thousand pounds a-year upon a capital of * 
fifty, it is no j»art of my task to tell the 
perils of tlie road. I recommend it to those 
who like a run down-hill in search of fortune, 

I speak not of the troubles by the way, aud 
of the deep slough at the bottom. Who fears 
them t 

Let me add, as a last recommeudatiow 
to the art of which I have been treating* j 
that he who pursues it will not lack for com.- .. 
pany^ seeing that like most otiicr professk^ 
it is in these days evidently crowded. 1 
not say that in England it is overcrbwt^ld, 
for here prey abounds—there is no Inbk 
honest, fat, and unsuspicious men. In otiier 
countries the art may have greater difficul¬ 
ties to contend with. Thus we learn that in . 
Fi-ance, two Loudon pick-pockets have just 1 
been ar^ted, who express unfeigned disgust ’ 
at the circumstance that of ten purses stolen 
at the Comic Opera, the aggregate contents 
did not amount to eight pounds. This little 1 
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ii^icident enable* ua to understand wby^for To quit Neufchdtel without a formal leave- 
the perfeetiug of the Predatory Art so inueh taking is not permitted by the customs of 
pains have been taken among the English. the country. A. B. made, therefore, before his 


pains have been taken among the English. the country. A. E made, therefore, before his 
—--- last departure, a list of the houses at .which it' 

LITTLE COMMISSIONS, proceeded to make 

- all his calls in their due order, beginning 

SoFFER me, Mr. Conductor of Household with the most distant t that of the - most 
Words, to put k question—or a case. I distant friend was Madame Tardier Potts. 
>lii;i8h 'to ask what I am to do for the abate- Potts is the lady’s maiden name, as comniouly 
rhent of a certain nuisance to which I am used in Switzerland to distinguish different 
much exposed. The question is one of those members of one family. After the ascent of 
r frhi'ch, 1 feel sur^ that nobody on earth can a steep and not undefiled staircase, the de- 
aJtewer, for which reason I am the more deeply m)neut states that he knocked at the door of 


impressed with the necessity of patting it. mauame vernier, wnicn was luscribea witn 
Mine is the case of A, B., a single man, her name on a brass plate. After a sufficient 
who says he is not likely to marry. His number of courtesies had passed, deponent 

S e he refuses to state with precision; but made allusion to the journey he was ouutem- 
mits tl.at it is not under fifty-nine: is plating, u()on which there ensued, as nearly 
pot a wealthy man; thinks that, if living as ho can remember, this conversation : 
in England, lie should be considered poor. M.adame Verdier: “ 0, my dear Mr. A. B., 
To make the most of Lis income, he has you have no idea how anxious I have been 
resided in Neufchdtel for the last thirteen you should set out. You know the state my 
years, as an independent gentleman. During poor little Hofer is in. His second teeth, I 
the period before said, A. B. has been in may say, are all breaking out in a mob over 
the habit of seeking recreation, as often as the roof of his muutli, instead of coming up in 
his income would permit, in little exoui’- file out of his gums. You know Mr. TugwelJ,. 
sions to Paris and London in the first in Paris i ” 

instance, and perhaps, on tlie way home, to A. B,: “The American dentist ?” 

Vienna and Berlin. He may h.ave beep in Madame Verdier: “0 yes. You know 
the habit of making such excui'sions once every one. I have been told th;it if 1 were to 
every t’wo years ; or sometimes be might take a model of iny Hofer’s mouth in wax, 
stay at home for three years. Is quite sure and send it to him, he can have an insti'u- 
that he never went on any such journey ment made, which, when worn, will restore 
without being loaded with Commissions, the teeth to order. I have already taken the 


dame Yerdier, which was inscribed with 


without being loaded with Commissions, the teeth to order. I have already taken the 
Cannot be deceived in bis recollection on model, and it will carry very nicely in this 
that subject. Said commissions have on little tin box. How long do you remain in 
several occasions broken his peace, and de- Paris ?" 

priveil him of the liberty of action to which A. B.; “I think about a week.” 

ne considers himself by law entitled. They are Madame Verdier: “lam sure if you tell 

the nuisances of wliich he seeks abatement, him that, he will have the machine made in 


He thinks it may be true that, as a general time for you to bring it” 


rule, a little commission, taken singly, is a A. B,; “ But 1 shall be three or four 
trifle; but that little commissirjns become months absent.” 

onerous by reason of their multitude and their Msidame Verdier: “No matter. You 
variety. He doubts whether a man going always execute commissions so well that 
on a journey be not an ass, when he stands I have nobody else to depend upon. I wish 
Btill and permits his panniers to be laden to Hofer were here that you could look into hU 
his own discomfoi't. His particular misery mouth, and then you would kuow how to 
is, that he himself knows not how to avoid explain the state of it exactly. I dare say 
being such an ass, unless he be content tliat Tugwell will make it in less than a week; but, 
all' his friends should regard him as a if there should be a debiy of a day or so 

f ooi-for-notbing, disobliging cnrnnidgeon. longer, I am sure you will not mind.’’ 

le has thought of quitting Neufehlitcl for Deponent further states that, having ^ided 

ever; he has also thought of never quitting from this lady with a promise to fulfil her, 
Neufchfitel for half-an-hour; but he has wish, and with the model of the month of' 
been unable 4o resolve upon the solution of Jlofer in his pocket, he called next upon 
his difficulty in either of tliese ways. Lady Fanfare. The Lady Fanfare is not in 

The origin of , A. B.’s grievance is to be the peerage or the kniglitage; gossips as- . 
found, perhaps, in his possession of a certain serting that her husband’s knighthood was 
reputation for the scrupulous exactness, bestowed on him in India by a goVeraor- 
which is not uncommon in old bachelors, and general with whom he bore the brdjat of an 
/! for-good-nature, as well as a conscientious attack of after-dinner hiccups. Depoilcnt 
,,’ ,;iifte8ire to disoliarge himself honestijr of any wishes in this place to observe, that he 
trust reposed in him. He has known young piques himself upon his sound pronunciation 
Ij^'Yriimda ta keep a commission in reserve" three of theEngiisli language, and insists that the 
^pr six months, in order t^t it might be his English of the present day has become a , 

"'ieity to execute it. jargon of strange tongues. Heis^dwSysflm' '.i 
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to the upholdlug of the gqod old pronumeia- ing three years iu Neufe)i4tel. Mr. Cooble 
tioii of the word obliged. He says, obleeged; is a fine, handsome Brium, who spends 
but, whenever he does so, Lady F, makes it a most of his time with lialiiiig rod or guu 
point of saying after 1dm obhged, and once among the mountains. Mrs. Cooble—(well ! 
she had tbe* impertinence to atid her wish if all women were like Annie Cooble, there 
that he would bury the word, as it W!is dead, Would be no bachelors qn earth. Most (luople 
and belonged to the last century. Su^P'jses In Neufch&tel spoke of her as “ a veritable 
that statements of tills nature may be irrelo- rose”). ' 

vaut, but thinks that they may be adnds- Mrs. Cooble; “ So you are going. I wish 
Bible as evidence to character. Lady Fanfare we were going also. It is four years since I 
receives, once a-week — with three whist- have seen England. But what matter, after 
tables, tea. cakes, and syrups. Pledged to all ? One’s home is wherever husband and 
keep to the point A. B. will only depose children are. By the by, talking of the cldld- 
that a discharge of cannon could not have ren, 1 must not forget a little commission 
startled him more than the production, that I liave to give you,” 
by Lady F., of a fragile box of cardboard, A. B.: “What is it? Anything in my 
which seemed to bo about a foot-and-a-half power I shall do with all my heart for you 
higlt, anti of the sume circumicrence,-—a or Mr. Cboblo.” 

muff and tippet-box,—which she placed side- Mrs. Cooble (laughing); “0,1 have only 
wa 3 3 before liim on a chair, and which she a very little, foolish thing to ask. Yon will 
declared would take up no room at all in laugh at me, perhaps. But I remember hear- 
his portmanteau ; that it was simjdy a Grebe ing my nioliier speak of the benefit her 
muu and tippet that a frieml in Loudon children derived from it.” * 


muu and tippet that a frieml in Loudon 
had commissioned her to scud by the tii'Et 
opportunity. 

A. B.: “ Your ladyship must pardon me. 
it will not go into my portmanteau. 1 
slinuUl be obhged to carry it about loose.” 

Lady Fanfare; “ 1 should not object to 


A. B. (taking out tablets and pencil): 
“And it is-” 

Mrs, Cooble: “ An anodyne necklace. Per- 
hajjs, two-” 

A. B.: Half-a-dozen, if you like.” 

Mrs. Cooble (playing with her baby); 


that, if you will be sure that you don’t Jose it “That will be loo many. No, two. Then 
or get it spoiled, .and be good enough to see my little darling will nor have the pain her 
that it always tiavels inside the Diligence.” sister had in cutting tooti-ittle teetluims.” 
(After-thought expressed with a sweet smile) A, B.: “ Good bye, then, I must call now 
“ It can sit oil your knee.” on your neighbour, Madame de Lamert.’ 

Deponent owns that lie became, at tin's Mrs. Cooble ; “ Ah, that reminds me. She 
suggestion, desperate. As a single gentle- is gone into the country, and I was to tell 
man, he loves his ease at all times ; and ■ you that she has nothing for you to take ; but, 
most of all when on a journey of pleasure.' if you would have the kindness to call on her 
The lady observed his uneasiness and her mother before leaving London, they have a 
brow darkened. A happy diliiciilty then little p-ircel for her. It is some tarifie, I think, 
occurred to him, and he stammered eagerly, for the expected son and heir.” 

“ The Custom-lJ ouse. The duty on furs upon Deponent adds that he paid other visits and* 
entei'ing England.” _ received other commissions ; finally coming 

Laily Fanfare: “A jest. Look round the home with the opinion that the requests of 
steaiiiei*. Monsieur, for a pretty lady’s maid, his friend.-) had been by no means extrava- 
She will pass them off lor you.” _ ^ gant;thathehadgotoft''pretty easily. But the 

A. B. ielt bound to smile amiably while whole liarvust of commissions was not reaped, 
determining to hiiuselt that he would be shot fn th^ evening he received a pafeel of six 
before attempting any matter of the sort, and small French b ioks—a square, haril, unma- 
he further deposes that he took the muff and uageable parcel, that was perverse as a tieudj 
tippet, and was under the necessity of paying when it had to be packed. There came 
duty on them out of his own pocket. a note from an old skeleton of eighty- 

^ Monsieur Delamotte, the dootor, was then ifye, who seemed to be fully persuaded ihat 
visited,—a kind, old friend to whom A. B. cod-liver oil would bring flesh to her bonesL 
cheerfully offered any services be could per- and the colour of youth to her cheek, apd 
form. Monsieur proiiuccd, with a^reat many that cod-liver oil was to be hail pure nowhere 
apologies, a flat,tin-bi(X—about a foot square but in London. Deponent was to bring some, 
—and said, tliat his brother in New Zealand of that oil (which he utterly loathes laud' 
wished to introduce the sweet chestnut into abominates) back in his porlmanteam • Tlie 
the colony,—that be had been selecting choice bottle was not likely to break, -if packed 
seed in Savoy j and that if A. B* would carry among his linen. On the morning of depar- 
them to Lopdon they would thence be for- ture, A. B, further states, as he was entering 
warded. A. B. assured liis fneud, with all the steamer, he felt his arm grasped from 
sincerity, tliat he was most happy to lend a behind, and a soft French voice said, “ Dear 
hand in anything so UhcfuL _ Monsieur,.very dear Monsieur." The voice 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooble were next visited, was that of our famous little wit, Mad.-ime 
• This,iaarried couple had been resident dur- d’Epingle. “One word, one only word. What 
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reproach for 'me _t0 let you depart without 
Adieu.” This frieud’s only commission was, 
that when passincj through D61e, 1 would see 
a sister of hers, and tell her that their very 
amiable and very esteemed friend, Mademoi¬ 
selle de V., was in Paris. I was very much 
relieved, indeed, on finding that I-had nothing 
more bulky than that message to carry. 

I hope that the Grebe w'as none the worse 
fcir being squeezed os fiat as lists and knees- 
could press it into my portmanteau. 

■'Hie journey to DOle was tolerably well 
gbt' through: the witness being ousted, 
as has often happened with him, from 
his seat oh the banquette, was compelled to 
travel inside; and, as the weather was hot, 
and the vehicle was full, the air was not 
agreeable. At D6le, while horses were being 
diauged, it did not prove difficult to find the 
house of Madame d’Epingle’s sister; indeed, 
she seemed to be on the look-out for her 
visitor. 

The message concerning the existence in 
Paris of the amiable and esteemed Mademoi¬ 
selle V. was delivered to the fascinating 
sisler of Madame d’Epingle in her garden. 

Madame d’Epingle’s sister: “llow good you 
are! how amiable you are! And this charm¬ 
ing Mademoiselle V. you will see her, is it 
not so! ” 

A. B.: “ It would give me happiness to do 
so, but it will, I fear, be quite out of the 
question.’* 

Madame d’Epingle’s sister: “ Ah! yes, yes. 
(Witli her hand on her forehead, in deep 

thought.) And what have I-(Suddenly 

very radiant.) What happy idea! ” 

The lady darted forwai'd, and selected from 
a stand a tall, flowering shrub, of what 
nature complainant (who is uo botanist) is 
unable to testify; but it shot up to the height 
pf three feet from a large pot, aud was 
covered with blossoms of a powerful and 
aweot, but very sickly odour. 

Madame d’Epingle’s sister: “ Dear Mon¬ 
sieur, I will send it; you will take it.” 

A. B.: “Utterly impossible, Madame.” 

Madame d’Epiuglc’s sister (caressmgly): 
“Yes, yes. You are so good you cannot re¬ 
fuse me. What do you say ? It will be 
TOoilt 1 . Not one blossom will arrive at 
Paria ? You speak true. (Looks very serious, 
recovers, calls a gardener, and mves an order 
in which A. B. catches the word Pasteboard). 
Nothing is impossible, my kind friend, for 
you and for me. Adieu, dear Monsieur, My 
kindest frieudship to Mademoiselle V, Quick, 
Adolphe ! Quick ! ” 

Adolphe was quick, and complainant testi¬ 
fies that he had scarcely taken his old place 
i inside the stifling diligence, tvhen Adolphe 
. appeared; and.'with some difficulty, succeeded 
in,, tlurusting between his legs tiie detested 
shrub, so packed as to bear a strong reaem- 
J Masco to a funnel, aud of such height that it 
/ leached w within not many inches of his 
' jlose. diligence started; but, before 


twenty minutes had elapsed, a young woman, 
who was sitting opposite the .said shrub, 
turned suddenly pale, and then fainted; 
whereupon a man, who seemed to be her hus¬ 
band, uttering many sacres and pesle.s, 
wrenched the said shriib from between A. B.’8 
legs, and without a word of apology, threw 
it out of window. Did A. B. threaten a 
duel, or eveu expostulate ? 0, uo. 

A. B. deposes that he pui’sued his travels 
and endured all attendant troubles, duly 
fulfilling all commissions as his power served, 
but that he had firmly resolved on leaving 
London to forget the cod liver oil His 
portmanteau was packed for departure, 
when there was a knock at the door of his 
London lodgings, and a servant brought up 
I a half-gallon bottle of that medicine which 
was to his mind so offensive and disgusting, 
j The lady for whom it was intended had with 
the prudeuce of age despatched her order in 
a letter to the chemist, to save her kind 
friend the trouble of a journey to the shop. 

Furthermore, there arrived at the last 
moment a draught-board for Nenfcliiltel, 
which there was no time to pack, and which 
A, B. was compelled to wear under his great 
coat, after the manner of a strait-waistcoat. 
For the young friend who expected a gift 
from mamma, said A, B. carried, in a round 
cai'd-box tied to the handle of his hat-box, 
a baby’s cap and hood, the exposure of which 
at various custom-houses provoked mirth in 
the douauiers. He completes the statement 
of his case by the relation of this grievance:— 

On signing a book at the Prussian frontier 
deponent, who takes no part in political 
affairs and seldom tliiaks about them', inuo- 
ceutly entered his address as being NeufchUtel, 
and brought himself in consequence under 
the eye of the police. At last he was arrested; 
and, being unable to speak German—while 
his captors spoke with volubility an unintel¬ 
ligible sort of French—^he did not learn, until 
after a night’s captivity, that he was accused 
as a suspicious person, because he had iu his 
luggage a quantity of poison, made up into 
large round balls, strongly impregnated with 
opium. Two of them had kdled a healthy 
rabbit. Not until the poison was produced did 
A. B. credit its existence. The production Of 
the anodyne necklaces explained to him this 
mystery. He was accused further of im¬ 
porting into Switzei’land a work styled Daniel 
the Prophet, which some jierson had asked 
him to take*to th^ clergyman of Neufch&tel. 
and he was asked solemnly, whether in that 
book Nebuchadnezzar was not inteh^od to 
personify the King of Prussia. He replied 
that he had not opened -the volqnm, and 
knew nothing of its contents ; that if Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar was intended for the King of 
Prussia, he had no part in such intention. 
For his speedy release A, B. was indebted to 
Lord Bleonffiel^ who had been told by some 
friendly Englishman t»f these ridiculous pro¬ 
ceedings. 
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Chuln CiduntJ A JOtiTBNEY 


Mr. Conductor, I have set down my case 
aa judicially and temperately as t can, and 
now I jtfk you what am 1 to do 1 or what ia 
any man to do who ia in a position similar to 
mine ? 1 have removed for a time to Lau¬ 
sanne, because political commotion disturbs 
the easy tenor of my life, and commissioners 
of police are less agreeable even than those 
commissioners against whom this complaint 
is laid*. Shall 1 stay at Lausanne and be a 
hermit ? 


A JOUENEY DUE NOETH. 

TlIS IKS. 

The title of this paper may seem exceed¬ 
ingly absurd. But there are many Iks and 
Chika and Niks in Eussland, whom it be¬ 
hoves to have information about. 

In the NevskoX—the great avenue of the 
Tents of Kedar I am so strangely constrained 
to dwell amongst and in its immediate ducts, 
the Great and Little MorskaXas—you will see 
panorama-passing during the day, all the Iks 
worth noticing. In these streets only will 
you be able to view anything approaching to 
the Johnsonian or Fleet Street aspect of City 
Life. Aw.Hy from the Nevskol and the 
JlorskaXas, the vast streets of Petersburg 
are, at all seasons, little better than deserts. 
Solitary figures of slaves and soldiers glide 
by occasionally, ghost-like ; but, ou Quay or 
l^j^anade, in Omitza, Perspective, Ploschad, 
or Pereoulok, there is (as I have hinted in 
the Tchornl-Narocl,) nor throng nor pressure 
—and I have seen, at high-noon, standing in 
the centre of the Admiralty Square, oue dog: 
a mangy our with a ridiculous tail—who, iu 
the iusoleuce of undisputed possession, set 
his four paws all wide apart, aud, wagging 
that truncated handle of his, barked slirilly 
and scornfully at the high palaces, as though 
they had been the walls of Balclutha, and he 
was delighted that they were desolate. 

Very slowly, but with crustaceous tenacity, 
has the NevskoX in its ways, its ins aud outs, 
and its Iks, fixed itself upon me. It was 
shy and coy at first. Let me, as briefly as 
I may, essay to go round the clock with 
you on the NevskoX, and trot out the Iks, 
in their morning as well as evening aspects. 
Eemember, this is summer time; the be¬ 
ginning of July; (for I know nothing of 
Aoris Hyems in Eussia) ; and take note, if 
you please, that the timo .is four o’clock in 
‘the morning. , 

I am not at all ashamed to say that I have 
been out all night—at least ml the time 
usually set apart in civilised countries for 
that appalling season of existence—at a ball, 
and that I am rattling home behind an Isoh- 
vostchik ^m the seventeenth line at Wassily- 
Ostrow; and, though wrapped in a thick over¬ 
coat, shivering with cold. The sun is manifest 
enough aud might enough in ail conscience, 
and the smiling morn (smiling a polite, 
heartless, soulless, Sheffield plate, thoroughly 
Muscovite smile) is busily employed in tip¬ 
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ping the gaudy domes with a brighter lustre ' 
thwx their gold leaf gives them. Not a shop, 
above ground, is open as yet—the aristocratic 
Boutiquiers of the NevskoX are as late risers 
as their customers—but, in the basement, 
there are plenty of small “ Lavkas ”—grocery, 
chandlery, and bakery shops open: to say 
nought of the vodki-dena with the great 
bunches of grapes in gold leaf suspendeil 
over their poi-tals, to show, I presume, that 
wine is not sold there—which dram estah- 
liahuieuts never seem to be closed at all. , 
The water-carts go heavily lumbering past; 
then I hear a clanking as of many tin-pots, | 
or of marrowbone aud cleaver music, iu j 
which the metal unduly preponderates ; and I 
see advancing towards me a gaunt, bony, 
ill-favoured woman in a striped petticoat held 
up by the usual braces, the usual full-sleeved 
inuermost garments, a crimson handkerchief 
tied over her freckled face, and sti’eaming be¬ 
hind, like a Bedouin’s burnouse when the 
capuchin is thrown suddenly back from the 
head. Over each shoulder she carries a heavy, 
arc of wood,like a fully bent bow,but hollowed 
out in the centre so as to fit her shoulder, 
•and serve as a yoke ; to either end of which 
are suspended fasciculi of the before men¬ 
tioned tin-pots, much battered, and with 
brazen lids and sponts. This is a milk- 
woniau. She does not deliver the caseous 
beverage from house to house, as with us, 
but takes her stand at some patented spot— 
generally at the “ Auge ” or feeding-trough 
ofadroachky-staud. There are no such things 
as nosebags iu the cabbicular hierarchy in 
this country; aud, by a most humane pro¬ 
vision, the animals are rendered independenh 
of the caprice, or cruelty, or stinginess of 
their drivers, and are fed under police super¬ 
intendence at the public auges or troughs, to 
whose support all the Ischvostchikscontributa 
their quota at stated times and iu abundance. 

She either stands at one of these or close to 
the cabane or wooden hut of a Boutotsnik. 
Hither come cither the dvorniks (yard-men), 
or the slough (mau-servants), or the sloujanka 
(maid-servants), to lay in the stock of milk 
for the day. What the Petersburgers, who 
are not Tartars (for these live almost en¬ 
tirely upon milk) can want with mil^ I am 
puzzled to discover. They almo.st uniformly 
drink black coffee after dinner, and seldbm, 
indulge in that beverage for breakfast (tj^io 
rich prefer champagne and Lafitte ; the poor, 
qustss or vodki); they drink their tea with,- , 
out milk in ninety-nine cases out of a Htcnr* 
dred. I never saw any remarkable profusion 
of custards or ice-creams at Eusaian dinner- 
tables ; and it is my firm impression that 
there are no children in, St. Petersburg to 
drink it I'hcre are little men and women, 
little cadets, little grand-<juke% small Tchi- 
novniks, miniature policemen, Lilliputian 
admirah^ infinitesimiu Arcldmandrites and 
Protopopes, minified countesses, minute 
coquettes; dianiund, ruby, and pearl edi- 
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tions of that Book whick will bis Reviewed they say) Count Tcher6m6tieff. Sttch cowsj 
some day; but, of bouncing, bawling, buoy* too, the milk-women have ! You may fre- 
aiit, bothering, delightful children, there quently see them being led about the streets, 
are none to be found here. It makes one gaunt, bony, woebegone little brutes, and I 
shudder here to see the small tots of declare not one whit bigger than Shetland 
humanity, who only knew your ankles ponies. Or perhaM, indeed, Shetland cows, 
yesterday, and ai'e scarcely tall enough if the cattle of the Ultima Thule are as 
to be on speaking terms with your knee- diminutive as their horses. It is only very 
caps even now, conversiug gravely in early in the morning that cattle or sheep are 
'two or three languages, and bowing, and seen about the streets; they are then mostly 
scraping, and lifting their cajis, ami un- on their way to Wassily-Ostrow, where are 
buckling their sword-helts, as though, good the slaughter-houses and the majority of 
Lord! as though they had been bamlied the summer butcliers’ shops. I see, still 
about, and worn, and punched, and bitten, rattling along in tliis early late droschky of 
as often as a George the Third sixpence, mine (the Ischvostchik bss not, probably, been 
instead of being silvxT pennies, bright, Bhai*p, to bed for a week, but is consiilerably fresher 
fresh, new from Nature’s mint. The babies than I am), nniltitudes of horned beasts and 
here, too—the very babies in arms—frown sheep, yet for all their numbeiti, only speckling 
sternly on you as they pass by, or solve the vastness of the open, coming adowu the 
mathematical problems on their nurses’ great street from the Smolnol road, along the 
arms, with their limp tiny fingers, biting quays, across the Pont*NeuforNovi-Most,and 
their Iqjs thoughtfully the while.* These so on to their doom to bo made meat of. The 
precocious civil and militaiy functionaries, sheep, albeit somewhat longer-wooled, are 


incipient diplomatists, snroulin^philosophers, much like ours; they are not ruddled, but 
conqiiw’ors—what need have they of a milk appear to he branded with a curious cross 
diet! Babies though they be, they require within a circle, and a distinguishing letter, on 
strong meat. Give them their bird, let tliem the left flank. I W'onder they don’t stamp 
crack their bottle, light their pipes, lace tliem | them with the double eagle! The pigs are 
the tightest of corsets,hand them the daintiest j trucuieut evil-eyed animals enough, with 
of fiins, for they are grown up, before they are gashed-snouts and switch tails. Observing 
grown at all. the remarkable bright russet hue of some of 

■Whoever drinks the milk, there are plenty | these porcine Russians, I can for once acknow- 
of Laiti^'es and CiSini^res in the capital, j ledge as a truth that legend which in my 
They have a quarter to themselves too, not' scepticism I bad hitherto been led to rank, as 
exactly in St, Petersburg, but on the otlier | fabulous, witli Guy Earl of Warw'ick’s Dun 
side of the water, in the village of Okhta,'Cow', and More of More Hall’s 'Wautley 
where they dwell among their pots and keep Dragon. The sheep (in Russia) are driven 
their cows. Tlie Petersburg milk-women are, by inoujiks, clothed in tonloupcs or loose 
I believe, mainly the proj>erty of that colossal leHlhoj u coats, wliicli with an utter disregard 
slave proprietor (he has a hundred thousand of delicacy and consideration for the feelings 

—--of the animals themselves are evidently made 

• Wlieaever 1 go into a. atraiiffe country 1 «ct myself' of 8heej)skin. Their legs are swathed in 

criss-cro.s3 bandages of leather or bark, much 
liave already inferred) aoinetnin^ like a national onu; ... ^ ,g, , . ’ , 

nicturesiiuti eoutiime. Generally lorn di-ui.pi.inted, and resembling the ci-uciform-ieggiugs worn by 
find notlilDjr but progaio hats and coats, bonnets and Mr.^-Jaiucs Wallack in the mPUKlrama of the 
ebawls, blark cotton, stockings, and linecy woolsey | ii Tl.poo nnrviluno wiold the in«frn 
petticoats. I exjKiricDccd great delight, however, an.t | iliese tjor^uous WUJU tiie inslru 

thought I had at last found a limd of handsome mcnt we SO often read about, and so seldom 
drtwses, when, walithi| the streets during my nonage gge, the real shepherd’s crook— not the Iona 
in I’etersbui-g, I bgliteo upon divers feroales, generally ‘ _ , , , 

rifldj', ^ouiely often, and clad lU Uie «HDe deftcripMon of With a S<][UoeZea-UJ) liook, whicll tft6 

gala costume I have attempted to describe in the hi.ii- Susscx pa.stors Carry, but exactly resembling 

i.»ve.? 

ipoftd gfoid loco, erabredderod petticoats of nch colliea — 110 dugs to worry the sheep, or keep 
BTOft,necklet's, maesive gfdd carniigs. and kakoschi.iks them together; their crook serves them for 
gUstcijjiiff with Bham jewels and seed-pearls. Ihey lu* vs . v? v '.1 ^ ,» s,;. 

TanaUy had email tiusslans with them, either Inarms ^ > ®'l*d they possess a peculiar agility 

or toddling by their sides; and I conjectured them to in intertwining the hook with tlio woolly locks 
li® wives of wealthy native mcrclumts j but I w.as very xi aVn*pVa flooon n.nri tlinn' .lovtnronalw 

BOon afteiTvards, and to my extreme disappointment, ’'“®. S"**®!* 8 ntece, aun. tiun, UeXtOroUSly 

Informed that they were wwr-NcasKs; and that this reversing the instrument, driving the end of 
m^aBiiuerade aistume wM worn by them as a matter the staff (sharpened and shod with irOn) into 

of ol'urijo, mid with as little meturosQue truth as John v-_•. •_ i i x ' ..._ * x 

Thomas woare the maroon tdush and chrome yellow ^^8 riV)s in a manner calculated to Cause great 
algutlkltes ot the Coimteas of Squllplaigton. These wet- agony to the mutton, but highly conducive to 
nursns are usually from Bouthewi Bluwla. (They say diBoililiue and rtund order The niw-drivera 
DO Jabies can live that are nnioed, bjr women tfrom tlic »«« gwfl /«» pig-anvem 

m.Wfchy Government of St. rotersbuf*;.) tft.x one in five have Gossack whips, With tllOngS aboUt BIX 

® times as large as the staff, with a little per- 

forated. hall of lead, strung, which runs up 
fomflie* It is a profcBsion. It is a iiaying one. Adis- and down tlie lash, SO that the pig 18 sure to 
aofsuu have it somewhere. This whip makes, when 

'X^fOwigoanidheawet-aisrsa." , „ Cracked, a tremendous noise; and from the 
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expression I hare observed on the bacouian 
physiognomy,! don’t think thatanlmnl likes it 
Finally,, the cattle drivers, clad (also in seem¬ 
ing insult to their victims) in loose capes ofj 
pie-lsilil calf-skin, as if they had been foraging 
in the Pantechnicon, London, and had robbed 
some hair-truuks of their coverings. They 
blow veritable cow-horns which make an 
nrjearthly wailing noise, and sound so discor¬ 
dantly that I very much marvel that the cows 
don’t die of that tune. 

Over the glassy Neva, blue as the sky that 
roofs it, with ships from all part.s of the worM 
mirroring their cobweb rigging in its depths, 
over the Neva by the new bridge on to the 
Quai Anglais, and I am not half homo 
yet. See, liere are the Iks all at once, and 
in great force all over tho new bridge 
witiiont crowding it, and stationary, though 
there is no show to see, no orator to hear, 
no time to laze away; for they are all bound 
for a weary day’s work. 

Thiit man with a short, stunted, scrubby 
but tliick board, with the leathern cap and 
blue cloth band in lieu of tJie ordinary Ischvos- 
tchik's hat; with the blue striped shirt, 
j>ink-striped breeches, and immutable boots, 
and tlutteriug over all like the toga of an 
ancient Boinau in dillieulties, or the time¬ 
worn, and by stern-creditor not-renowed 
mantle of Don Cmsar de B;»zan—a tattered, 
patched, greasy, stained, villauous, but volu¬ 
minous leathern ajjron—is a Ilatchmatchnik, 
a shoemaker, lie beside him, with the 
cunning fox-face, the unwholesome com¬ 
plexion, the bloodshot eyes, the slight stoop 
ill the back, the large hands with lissome 
fingers crooked somewhat at the tips, the 
general we,ary, done-uj>, hunled-dog look, 
telling of late hours, and later vodki; he who 
hm a square bonnet of stitf blue paper some¬ 
thing like a lancer’s cap on his head, a black 
calico apron over his caftan, and black calico 
sleeves reaching half-way up his arms, must 
be a Typograpschtchik—a journeyman prin¬ 
ter, who has just knocked otf work at the 
Inu’caux of the Journal de St. P6tersburg 
in the Pochta-Onlitztgor General Post-Ollice- 
fltreet hard by; or else he has been setting 
all night in type, positive or superlative 
lies in some imperial onkase, or edict, or 

S rikaz. Yonder fellow, with the herculean 
■ame, the fair-haired, blue-oyed, full-bearded, 1 
Bichard-Gceur-de-Lion-head, and the eye like 
Mars to threaten or command, (ho was 
whipped yesterday) is—it needs not his bared 
arm, his coarse canvas suit, but always with 
boots, the rope tied round his waist, and the 
tajje round his forehead, and the film of fine 
drab poVdes with wifi eh he is covered, from 
hair of crown to ball of tot—to tell vou, a 
Kanuntostchik, or stone-mason. Beside him 
4 b his brother in building—not an Ik this 
time but an Ar; but he may be allowed, 
I hope, to press in with the ruck—a ruddy 
fellow in a pink shirt and the usual etceteras 
with a hatchet stuck in his girdle; a merry- 


faced varlet with white teeth, who, if he had ■ 
but an ass to lead, might be Ali Baba ; but 
i who is his own beast of burden, wots of no 
I caverns, and is simply Axinti Ivauoff the 
j Stoliar, or carpenter. lie can do move feats 
of carpentry, joinery, ay and cabiiiet-w,iking 
and upholstery, with that single clumsily- 
made, biunt-looking toula hatchet of his,thiin 
many a skilled operative in London who 
earns his three pounds per week. Axinti, of 
course, is a slave ; and, being very clever at 
his trade, is at high obrok, and is very pro- 
! fitable to his master. The facility and dex- 
! terity with which the Russian mechanics 
i handle the hatchet, and make it serve in 
lieu of other tools, are marvellous, and almost 
incredible,—arc certainly unequalled, save 
by the analogous skill of, 'the peasants of 
tlie Black Forest, who are reported to be 
able to cut down trees, square timber for 
houses, carve comic nutcrackers and ugly- 
mnggecl toys, shave themselves, and cut their 
meat, all with the aid of one single pen¬ 
knife. The hatchet of the Russian carpenter 
seems to serve him in lieu of plane, saw, chisel, 
and mallet, and (it would almost seem) gimlet 
and screwdriver. I knew a Russian who de¬ 
clared “qu’il .avait un paysau” (“ J’avais un 
paysan”—J had a peasant—is as common a 
commencement to a Russian conversation as 
" once upon a time” to a fairy tale, or “ it is 
now some eighieen years since” to the speech 
of a virtuous venerable in a melo-drama at 
home) who couM glue boards together with 
ids hatchet. No mou (I except the Bat¬ 
men) who have traversed Moscow or Pe¬ 
tersburg afreets, and have watche'd the 
carpenters at work, either in their open 
b1ioj.)s or at the ligneous pavement, can 
have failed to remark the wonderful dex¬ 
terity with which they convert a rough, 
sliapcles.s piece of wood, into a plank, a panel, 
an hexagonal paving-block, a stafij a batten, 
a fiiggot, a quoin, a board, or a shelf. The 
j [iroeess seems instantaneous. The carpenters 
I h-ive other tools besides the hatchet, doubt- 
; loss ; though I never s iw a Russian Btoliar 
with a complete basket of tools beside him. 
Blit the hai diet is emphatically an implement 
germane and to the Russian manner born, 
as the cloth-yard sliaft was to the Englisih 
bowmen of yore, before the long bow 
' came to be used in England in a luannee , 
that our stout ancestors of Crecy and Agin- '> 
court never dreamt of. With the hatchet, 
the Russian moiijik hews at the black pln$- 
forests of Olonetz and AV^iborg, for logs 
for his houses, for timber for the Czar’s 
ships ; with the hatchet he defends himself 
against the grisly bear and ravenous wolf; 
with the hatchet he eats a way, for his sledge, 
iu winter through tlie frozen snow ; with tJie 
hatchet he joints frozen meat, and cuts up 
frozen fish, and chops frozen vegetables. The 
hatchet is liis principal aid in building his 
house, and in constraining liia furniture, and 
in cutting his fuel r aH of which he does him- 
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tselfc If your Klbitka, or Tarantasse, or Telega 
break down On the road, you bolloa out 
tUefull Btrength.of your lungs for assistance; 
whereupon a group of peasants presently 
appearorying SUchasse! (directly!) who mend 
your broken trace, or spring, or axle, or re- 
, ^oeyour near-wheeler, or heal your drunken 
yemstschik’a broken liead, with a hatchet;— 
chai^ng you many roubles for the accommo¬ 
dation. With a hatchet Peter the Great 
commenced the massacre of the Strelitzs; 
with a hatchet some say he murdered liis 
own son; with a hatchet sometimes, even 
in these days of grace, the Busslan moujik, 
maddened by drink and despair, rusltes on 
the lord who has oppressed him, and with 
that murderous tool dashes out his brains. 
It puzzles me that the government should 
allow the slaves to carry these ugly-lookiug 
weapons constantly in their girdles. I 
shouldn’t like to offer my serf fifty blows 
with a stick when he had an axe in his belt. 
I wouldn’t have minded trusting Uncle Tom 
with a bowie-knife ; but I should have kept 
my hatchets under lock and key if I had 
Sambo, or Quimbo, or Three-fingered Jack 
about my property. 

It is not only in the use of the hatchet that 
the Bussian peasant displays extraordinary 
dexterity, and power of achieving great 
things, with apparently the moat contempti¬ 
ble and inade<iuate means. There is a well- 
known anecdote, which I may be excused 
for repeating here, of a BussLan peasant, 
named Telouchkiue, who, some thirty yeai-s 
since, contracted for tlie sum of eigVity 
silver roubles (the materials of coarse being 
fouud him), to regild the spire, the cross, 
and the augelsunuountingit, of the catliedial 
of St. Peter and St. Paul (the burial-place of 
the Czars, from Peter to Nicholas) in the 
fortress of Petersburg. He accomplished 
this mgantio task without the aid of any 
Bcafiblding pr platform work whatsoever, 
simply sitting astride on a little saddle sus¬ 
pended by cords. The spire, from its base 
to the summit of the cross, is sixty-five sagdnes 
or four hundred and fifty-five English feet in 
height (455); the cross alone being eight 
saglues or fifty-six feet high. I never heard 
the authenticity of this feat disputed. I have 
never heaid what reward beyond the eighty 
roubles contracted for, was bestowed on 
Telouchkiue. Perhaps his proprietor as a com¬ 
pliment to hia talents increased his yearly 
obrok ; but I am afraid that when he died, 
he did not leave his secret to any one. When 
1 left St. Petersburg, tlie angel and cross 
in the church in the fortress, had fallen, 
as to gilding, into a woeful state of second¬ 
hand looking din^ness. It had become 
again a question of regilding these orna¬ 
ments ; but, this time, no Telouchkhae wune, 
forward with an eighty rouble offer. 
elaborate scaffolding, whose symnaetiW w 


of the workmen. It had cost, I was told, a 
good many thousand roubles, and was to cost 
a good many thousand more, before even a 
book of gold leaf could be applied to cross, 
or angel, or spire. 

No man who knows these poor Bussian 
people with their rude tools, and hands, 
seldctm disciplined by regular hpprenticeship, 
can doubt that it is Faith that helps them 
along in such works as Telouohklne accom¬ 
plished. That strong and blind belief in the 
■Czar and in the saints, in a material reward 
from St Peter and St. Paul, St. Sergius or 
St George, St Wladimir or St. Nicholas, in 
the shape of heaven-sent roubles, or a dope 
sent by the saints in their way to swindle, or 
a cash-box for them to steal (without the 
possibility of detection), or a miraculous 
softening of their master’s he|^t6, and their 
exemption from the Stick for years; toge¬ 
ther with a certain hope and trust that for this 
good deed done to the Saints and the Czar, 
they will be rewarded with a real golden 
crown, a real white robe, a real harp, a real 
cloud to sit upon, to aU eternity, while the 
Barynn, the Starosta, and the Bourmisler, 
go to the devil, to be beaten to pieces 
by Gospodin Schrapsohiu (Ijord Beelzebub), 
and burnt to cinders by Gospodin Tchort 
(f^rd Lucifer: the Bussians are very polite 
to their devils, and give them titles of 
honour). This strong belief leads men like 
Telouchkiue to swing four huudred feet high 
on six inches of wood hung to a hempen cora; 
it led the moujiks who built up the Winter 
Palace in eleven months, and perished by 
thousands building .it, to work, cheerfulljv 
patiently, enthusiastically, in the broiling sun 
and the icy blast, because it was the Lord, 
the Czar’s house, and because the govern¬ 
ment had caused it to be given out, that the 
works had been blessed by an angel; it led 
the gaunt grey-coated men in the flat caps to 
fight, and stand and march, and charge, and 
starve and die, uncomplainingly, unyieldingly, 
heroically, on the heights of Alma and in the 
valley of lukermanu, in casemates full of blood 
and smoke ; in hospitals, where the wounded 
could not lie for the dead that were a-top of 
them ; oij^bone-cove red steppes, in pestilential 
marshes; on muddy tongues of ooze, aud 
weed, and treacherous sand, tlrat skirt Ahq 
Putrid Sea. 

Are not these all Iks ?—^for what is the 
Coldatt, the soldier, but a shaven moujik— 
and have I been digressing ? I know, though, 
these Iks are not those I left on tiie 
bridge. There is another Ik. Big beard, 
red fiice, but all the rest as white ana floury, 
as the mason is grey. This is a hpulotchuik, 
or baker—journeyman baker, toMi for 
were he a master, he would not be A Bussian 
or a serf at ail, but a free German. For a 
wonder, he is not booted, but wea.rs a pair of 
coarse canvas trousers, aud drab list slippers. 
You must not confound him with that bow- 
legged industrial, clad also from head to foot' 
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in "White, but not floury, -who is circulating is a blithe fellow with a good face, and a 
restlessly’among the Iks, and bears before shirt so bright that he looks like a Eussian 
him a flat tray, or shallow basket, full of bread Eobin Eed-breast, and goes hopping about 
of the multitorm shapes the Eussians de- among the Iks, vaunting his wares, and 
light in—bread iu long twisted rolls ; bread rattling his copecks, till a most encouraging 
in double semicircles, hollow, like a pair diminution begins to be apparent in his stocE 
of handcuffs; bread in round balls, and ofsansages, pig’s and neat’s feet, dried tongue,' 
bricks and tablets, and big flat discs, and hung beef, salted pork fat (a great Kolbasnik 
. lumps of no particular shape. Some of delicacy, in lumps, and supplying the place of 
this se^niB white and light enough, almost bacou, of whose existence the Eussiaiis seem 
cake or puff-paste in appearance ; but unaware), and balls of pork mincemeat, re- 
the great mass is of the approved Eye j sembling the curious viands known in cheap 
or Pumpernickel pattern; and, though ap- pork butchery in England, 1 believe, as 
petisingiy light in its rich browuness Faggots. 

without, is, when cut, as dark as the skin There are, as yet, few women or children 
of a mulatto. This Ik is a XhlaKbchik, crossing the bridge; and of those few tlie 
literally Brcad-niau — if indeed Ik or Chik former are counterparts of the Okhta 
or Nik may be understood to mean mmi. milk-women, without her yoke and bundle 
Perhaps the Ik is only synonymous with of tin cans. There pass occasionally, silent 
our “er” in Costermonger, Fishmonger, files of solliers. clad either in vile canvas 
Fruiterer, Poulterer. The XhlaSbcliik is blouses, or else in grey capotes gone to r.ags, 
doing a smart trade on the bridge among whose military character is only to be divined 
tbe Iks (whom 1 hope you have by this by their shaven chins, and closely cropped 
time discovered form part of the Tchoinu- heads, and long moustaches. These are men 
Narod, the Black people); for from four to grafted off from the different regiments not. 
live in the morning is breakfast time witli on actual duty, to woi'k in the docks, at 
them. Some other peripatetic tradesmen unloading shi ])8 at the custom-house ; or 
minister to the co-cpiourtian wants of the Iks. warehousing goods ; or at the private trades 
There is the Tchalichik—the teaman—wdio or occupations at which they may be skilled, 
carries a glowing samovar beneath his arm They receive wages, which .are said facetiously 
wi'apped in a thick cloth, from whose centre to go towards the formation of a regimental 
protrudes a long horizontal spout and tap. reserve fund; but, which in reality go to 
lie also carries, by a strap over his shoulder, augment tlie modest emoluments of his excel- 
aflat tray, covered with a fair linen cloth, on lency the general, or his high-born honour 
Avhich is his array of tumblers, and earthen the major, or his distinguished origin the 
mugs, pewter spoons, lumijs of sugar, (seldom captain. 

called for) and slices of lemon, much iu de- 'J'he background of these groups is made 
maud. He serves his tea, all liot, as the up by the great Iks of all Iks, the Moujiks, 
merchant in the cab-rank centre of the Hay- the Eabotuiks (the generic term for workmen, 
market, Ijondon, does his potatoes. The tea'as a Moujik and Christian are for slaves), 
is of the very coarsest, bitterest, and vilest of j the indefinable creatures in the caftans who 
flavour. 1 tastcil it, and it costs two copecks | are the verb active of the living Euss con- 
a tumbler. It is full of strange ingredients denined for their lifetime to be, to do, and to 
that float about in it, herbaceous, stony, gi-itty suffer. This is why they tarry on the bridge 
and eatthy; but it is not adulterated in on their way to work: these multifarious 
Eussia, being made from the cheap brick Iks. There is a shrine-chapel at its foot 
tea—so called from the bricks or ingots into ’ towards Wiissily-Ostrow;—agiided place,with 
■vMiich the leaf is compressed—^brought by j pictures, filagree, railings, silver lamps sus- 
caravans out of China, by way of Kiatka. j pended from chains, huge waxen candles 
It is written that you must eat a peck j continually burning, and steps 9 ! black 
of dirt before you die; and I think that j marble. Evei-y Ik, every womau and child, 
about four tumblers of hot Petersburg I every soldier, every Ischvostehik as he passes 
street tea would go a long way towards; this shrine, removes his hat or cap, crosses 
making up the allowance. There is another himself, and bows low before it. Many bow 
Tchtdichik—the cold tea man. He with a down and worship it—literally, grovelling iu 
prodigious vase of glass, with a pewter top, the dust; touching the earth repeatedly with 
and through whose pellucid sides (the vase’s) their foreheads, kissing the marble steps 


you can see the brawn liquid frothing with and the feet of the Saint^a iamge, and looking 
raueh osciilatipn, and with much sliced lemon devoutly upward as though they longed to 
bobbing up and down in it, leans moodily hug the great, tall, greasy wax candles 
against the parapet of the Novi-Most; for Not the poorest Ik, but fumbles in his 
the morning air is a nipping and an eager ragged caftan to see if Jie cai? find a 
one, and the cry is, as yet, almost entirely for cojpeok for the Saint’s money-boxes, "which, 
wurtb tea. Not so with the Kolbasnik, or nailed to the wall, guard the staircase like 
dealer in charcuteriethere is positively sphynxes. 

no strictly English word for it, but seller of Drive on thou droschky (of which the 
pork fixings wUl explain what 1 mean. He Ischvostehik has re"^ereQtly lifted his hat, 
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woaaing repeatedly aa we passed the 

joss-house’), for 1 am very hungry and want 
my breakfast! 

THE DEAD SECRET. 

CBASTE& THIS THIRTEENTH. OCTSIDE THE 
, HODSE. 

The next morning wrought no change in 
the resolution at which Uncle Joseph hiul 
arrived overnight. Out of the atunzemont 
and confusion ])roduced in his mind by his 
niece’s avowal of the object that had bronglit 
her to Cornwall, he had coutj-ived to extract 
one clear and definite conclusion—th.at she 
■was obstinately bent on placing herself in a 
situation of uncertainty, if not of absolute 
peril. Once persuaded of this, hia kindly 
instincts ail sprang into action, his natural 
firmness on the side of self-sacrifice asserted 
itself, aiul his determination not to let Sarah 
proceed on her journey alone, followed as 
a matter of course. In that determination 
he took refuge from the doubt, the perplexity, 
•the vague uneasiness and alarm which her 
looks, her language, and her conduct laid 
caused in him. Strong in the self-denying 
generosity of his purpose—^though strong 
in nothing else—^when he and hia niece 
met in the morning, and when Sarah 
spoke self-reproachfally of the sacrifice, that 
ho was making, of the serious hazards to 
which he was exposing himself for her s-ake, 
he refused to listen to lier just as obstiii.ately 
as he had refused the previous night. There 
was no need, he said, to speak another word 
on that subject. If she had abandoned her 
intention of going to I'ortligenna, she had 
only to say so. If she had not, it wa.s mere 
waste of breath to talk any more, for he was 
deaf in both ears to everything in the shape 
of a remonstrance that site could possibly 
address to him. Having expressed himself 
in these nncompi’omising terms, Uncle Joseph 
abruptly dismissed the subject, and tried to 
turn the conversation to a cheerful every¬ 
day topic, by asking his niece how she liad 
passed the night. 

“ I was too anxious to sleep,” she answered. 
“ I can’t*fight with my fears and misgiviug.s 
as sotoe people can. All night long tlicsy 
keep me waking and thinking as if it was 
day.” 

•'Thinking about what?” asked Uncle 
Joseph. “ About the letter that is hidden 1 
about the house “of Portbgenna ? about the 
Myrtle Room 'I ” 

“ About how to get into the Myrtle Room.” 
she said. “'J’he more I try to plan and 
ponder, and settle beforehand what I slmll do, 
the mor^ confused and helpl‘'B8 I seem to be. 
All last night, uncle, I was trying to think of 
some excuse for getting inside the doors at 
i'Porthgenira Tower—and yet, if I was etand- 
the house-slep at this moment, I 
not know what to say when tlfe ser- 
meS':And I first came face to face. How are 


we to persuade them to let us in ? ^How am 
I to slip out of sight, even if we do get in 1 
Can’t you tell me ? you will tir, Uncle 
Joseph—I am sure you will try 1 Only help 
me so far, and I think I can answer for the 
I’est. If they keep the keys where they used 
to keep them in my time, ten minutes to my¬ 
self is all I should ■want—ten miuutos, only 
ten short minutes, to make the end of my life 
easier to me than the beginning has been ; to 
help me to grow old quietly and resignedly, 
if it is God’s will that I should, live out ray 
years. O, how happy people must be who 
Inive all the courage they want; who are 
j quick and cleVer, and have their wits about 
j them ! You are readier than I am, uncle j 
you said last night that yon would think 
about how to advise me for the best—what 
did your thoughts end in ? You will make 
me so much easier if you will only tell me 
that.” 

Uncle Joseph nodded asaentingly, assumed 
a look of the profoundest gravity, and 
slowly laid liis fore-finger along the side of 
his nose. 

“ What did I promise you last night ? ” he 
s.aid, “ Was it not to take my pipe and ask 
l)iia to make me think? Good. Lsiuoko 
three pipes, and think three thoughts. My 
first tliought is — Wait! My second 
thought is again—Wait! My third thohglit is 
yet once more—Wait ! You say you will 
be easy, Sarah, if I tell you the end of all my 
thoughts. Good. 1 have toM you. There 
is the end—^j’on are easy —it is all right.” 

“ Wait ?" repeated Sarah, with a look of 
bewilderment which suggested sniytliiiig 
ra{her than a mind at ease. ” I am afraid, 
uncle, I don’t quite understand. Wait for 
what ? W.-vit till when ? ” 

“ Wait till we arrive at the house, to be 
sure! Wait till we are got outside the door; 
then is time enmigb to think liow wo arc to 
get in,” said Uncle Joseph, with an air of 
conviction. “You understoud now ?‘” 

“ Yes—at least I understand better than I 
did. Rut, tljere is still another difficulty 
left. Uncle! I must tell you more tli.m*I 
intended ever to tell anybody—I must tell . 
you that tlie letter is lacked up.” 

“ Ijocked up in a room ? ” 

“ Worse than that—looked up in BometWng 
inside the rooju. The key that opens the 
door—even if I get it—the key that oi>ens the 
door of the room is not all I want. TJiere is 
another key besides that, a little key— 

She stopped, with a {^iifused, startled look, 

“ A little key that you have lost ?" asked 
Uncle Joseph. 

“I threw it down the well in the village, 
on the morning when I made my ea^pe 
from Portbgenna. Oh, if I had only kept it. 
about me ! If it had only crossed my mind 
that I might want it again ! ”, 

“ Well, well; .there is no help fqr that 
now. Tell me, Sar.ah‘, what the something is 
which the letter is hidden in.” 
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“ I am afraid of the verj walls htjkring 
me.” 

“ What nonsense! Come! whisper it to 
me.” 

She looked all round her distrustfully, and 
then whispered into the old man’s ear. H e 
listened eagerly, and laughed when she was 
silent again. “ Bah ! ” he cried. “ If tliat 
is all, make yourself happy. As you wicked 
English people say, it is as easy as lying. 
Why, my child, you can burst him open for 
, yourself! ” 

“ Burst it open ? JTow ? ” 

Uncle Joseph went to tlie window-seat, 
which was maiie on the old-fashioned plan, 
to serve the purpose of a chest as well as a 
seat. He opened the lid, searched among 
some tools which lay in the receptacle be¬ 
neath, and took out a cliisel. “See,” he said, 
demonstrating on the top of the window-seat 
the use to which the tool wsis to he put. 
‘“You push him in so—crick! Then you 
]mli him up so—crack ! It is the business 
of one little moment—crick! crock!—and 
11)c lock is dojie for. Take the chisel your¬ 
self, wrap him up in a bi(. of that stout paper 
there, and put him in your pocket. What 
are you waiting for? Do jou want me to 
show you again, or do yoti think yon can 
do it now for yourself ? ” 

“I should like you to show me again, Uncle 
JohCph, hut not now—^not till wo have got 
to llie end of our journey.” 

“ Good.' Then 1 may finish my packiiig-u]), 
and go ask about the coaelu First and fore¬ 
most, Mozart must put on his great coat, and 
travel with us.” JJe took up the mueicid 
box, and placed it carefully in a leather case, 
Vi'hicli he slung by a strap over one,shoulder. 
“ jS’ext, there is my ]iii)e, the tobacco to feed 
him with, and the luatches to set him alight, 
Last, liere is my old German knapsack, which 
I p.ack last night. See ! here is shirt, uight- 
caj>, comb, pocket-handkereliief, sock. 'Say 
1 am an cmpiTor, and what do 1 w'aut more 
tl)an that ? Good. I have hlozart, 1 have 
the pi I IP, I have the knapsack, I have—stop! 
stop ! there is-the Oldleatlicr purse ; he must 
not be forgotten. Look I here he is. laaton! 
Ting, ting, ting I He jingles ; he has in his 
in,sid.e, money. Aha, my friend, my good 
Lcatlier, you shall be lighter and leaner 
before you come home again. So, so—it is 
all cotupkte; we are ready for the mai'ch 
now, from our tops to our toes. £}ood-hye, 
Sarah, my child, for a lit'.le lialf-hour ; you 
.shall wait here and amuse yourself while I 
go ask ^r the c<mch.” 

When Uncle Joseph came back, he brought 
his niece information that a coach would 
pass thlropgh Tnn o in an liour’s time, which 
would set them down at a stage not more 
than five or sik miles distant from the regular 
post-town of I’orlhgeuim. The only direct 
conveyance to the post-town was a nigiit- 
coRch* which ciu-ricd the l.tter-bags, and 
whicli stopjied to change horses at 'Iruro at 


the very inconvenient hour of two o’clock in' 
the morning. Being of opinion that to travel 
at bed-time was to make a toil of a pleasure, 
Uncle Joseph recommended taking placps in 
the day-coach, and hiring any conveyance 
that could be afterwards obtained to carry 
his nieep and himself on to the post-town. 
By this arrangement they would not only 
secure their own comfort, but gain the addi¬ 
tional advantoge of losing as little time as 
possible at 'J’ruro before proceeding on their 
journey to Porthgenna. 

The plan thus proposed, was the plan fol¬ 
lowed. \yhen the coach stopjied to change 
horses, Uncle Joseph and his niece w-ere wait¬ 
ing to take their places by it. Tliey found 
all the inside seats but one disengaged, were 
set down two hours afterwards at tlie stage 
that was nearest to the destination for whicli 
they were hound, hired a pony-chaise there, 
and reached the jiost-lown between one and 
two o'clock in the al'tcnioon. 

Di>.iuissing their conveyance at the inn, 
from motives of caution w'hich were urged 
by Sarah, they set foilli to walk across the 
moor to Portligeuna. On their way out of 
tiie towm, they met the postman returning 
from liis morning’s delivery of letters in the 
surrounding district. H is bag bad been much, 
heavier, and his walk much longer, that 
morning th.an usual. Among the extra 
letters that had taken him out of his ordi¬ 
nary coui'se, was one addre 8 .sed to the house- 
kecjHir .at I’orthgpima Tower, which he had 
delivered early in the morning, wlien he lirst 
started on his rounds. 

Throughout the whole journey, Uncle 
Joseph had not made a single reference to 
the object for whicli it had been undertaken. 
I’ossessiug a child’s simplicity of nature, he 
was also endowed with a child’s elasticity of 
disposition. The doubts and iWebodiiigs 
winch troubled his niece’s spirit, and kept 
lier silent and thoughtful and sad, ca.st no 
darkening shadow' over the natural sunshine 
of his iniiid. If he iiad really been travelling 
for pleasure alone, he could not have enjoyed 
more thoroughly than he did the dlHerent 
sights and events of the journey. All the 
happiness whicli the passing minute had to 
give him, he took as readily and gratei'ully 
as if there was no uneerta'mty in the future,' 
no doubt, difficulty, or danger lying in wait 
for him at tlie journey’s end. Before he had 
been half an lionr in tlie coach, he had began 
to tell the tliird inside passenger—a rigid 
old Indy, who stared at him. in speechless 
amazement—the whole history of the musical 
box, ending the n.ai-rative by setting it play¬ 
ing, in defiance of all the noise that the 
rolling wheels could make. When they left 
the coach, he was just as sociable afterwards 
with the driver of the chaise, vaunting the 
su])eriority of German beer over Cornish 
cider, and making^his remarks upon the ob¬ 
jects which they passed on the road with the 
pleasantest familiarity, and the heartiest en- 
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joynient of his own iokes. It was not till ho 
and Sarah were well out of the little town, 
and away by themselves on the great moor 
which stretched beyond it, that his manner 
altered and his talk ceased altogetlier. After 
walking on in silence for some little time, 
with his niece’s arm in his, he suddenly 
stopped, looked her earnestly and kindly in 
the face, and laid his hand on her’a 

“There is yet one thing more I want to 
ask you, my child,” he said. “ The journey 
has put it out of my head, but it has been in 
my heart all the time. ‘Whiien we leave this 
place of Forthgeuna, and get back to myi 
house, you will not go away 1 you will not 
leave Uncle Joseph again ? Are you in ser¬ 
vice still, Sarah t Are you not your own 
master yet ? ” 

“ I was in service a few days since,” she 
answeiod. “ But I am free now. I have lost 
my place.” 

“ Aha 1 You have lost your place : and 
whyl” 

“ Because I would not hear an innocent 
person unjustly blamed. Because—” 

She checked herself. But the few words 
she had said were spoken with such a sud¬ 
denly heightened colour, and with such an 
extraordinary emphasis and resolution of 
tone, that the old man opened his eyes as 
widely as possible, and looked at his niece in | 
undisguisea astonishment. 

“ So J so! so! ” he exclaimed. “ What} 
You have had a quarrel, Sarah 1 ” 

“ Hush! Don’t ask me any more questions 
now! ” she pleaded earnestly. “ I am too 
anxious and too frightened to answer. Uncle! 
this is Porthgenua Moor—^this is the road I 
passed over, sixteen years ago, when I ran 
away to you. O! let us get on, pray let us 
get on! I can’t think of anything now but 
the house we are so near, and the risk we 
are going to run.’’ 

They went on quickly, in silence. Half-an- 
hour’s rapid walking brought them to the 
highest elevation on the moor, and gave the 
whole western prospect grandly to their 
view. 

There below them was the dark, lonesome, 
spacious structure of Porthgenna .Tower, 
with the sunlight already steming round to¬ 
wards the windows of the west front! There 
was the path winding away to it gracefully 
over the brown moor, in curves of dazxlmg 
white! There, lower down, was the solitary 
old church, with the peaceful burial-ground 
nestling by its side. There, lower still, were 
the little scattered roofs of the fishermen’s 
cottages! And there, beyond all, was the 
changeless glory of the sea, with its old 
seething lines of. white foam, with the old 
winding margin of its yeUow scores 1 Six¬ 
teen long years—such years of son-ow, such 
years of suffering, such years of change, 
wuuted by the pmses of the living heart t— 
had passed over the dead tranquillity of 
tiPorthgenna, and had altered it as little as if 


they had all been contained within the lapse 
of a single day ! . ' 

The moments when the spirit withiu ns is 
most deeply stirred, are almost iuvariablpr 
the moments also when its outward mani¬ 
festations are hardest to detect. Our own 
thoughts rise above us ; our own feelings lie 
deeper than we can reach. How smdom 
words can help us, when their help is most 
wanted ! How often our tears are <lried up 
when we most long for them to relievo tia ! 
Was there ever a strong emotion in this, 
world that could adequately express its 
own strength 1 What third person brought 
face to face with the old man and his niece, 
as they now stood together on the moor, 
would have suspected, to look at them, that 
the one was contemplating the landscape with 
nothing more than a stranger’s curiosity, and 
that the other was viewing it through the 
recollections of half a life-time f The byes of 
both were dry, the tongues of both were silent, 
the faces of both were set with equal attention 
towards the prospect. Even between them¬ 
selves there was no real sympathy, no intel¬ 
ligible appeal from one spirit to the other. 
The old man’s quiet admiration of the view was 
not more briefly and readily expressed, wfiea 
they moved forward and spoke to each other, 
than the customai-y phrases of assent by 
which his niece replied to the little that he 
said. How many moments there are in this 
mortal life, when, with all our boasted powers 
of speech, the words of our vocabulary 
treacherously fade out, and the page presents 
nothing to us but the sight of a perfect 
blank! 

Slowly descending the slope of the moor, 
the uncle and niece drew nearer and nearer 
to Porthgeuna Tower. They were within a 
quarter of an hour’s walk of the house, when 
Sarah stopped at a place where a second 
path intereected the main foot-track which 
they had hitherto been following. On the 
left hand, as they now stood, tlie cross-path 
ran on until it was lost to the eye in the 
expanse of the moor. On the right hand, it 
led straight to the church. 

“What do we stop for now ? ” asked Uncle 
Joseph, looking first in one direction and then 
in the other. 

“ Would you mind waiting for mo here a 
little while, uncle 1 I can’t pass the church- 
path-” she paused, in some trouble how¬ 

to express herself—“without wishing (as 
I don’t know what may happen after we get 
to the house), -without wishing to see—to look;, 
at something——” she stopped again, and 
turned her face wistfully towards the church. 
The tears which liad never wetted her eyes 
at the firat -view of PbrthgCQnai were 
beginning to rise in them, now. 

ITnde Joseph’s natural delicacy warned 
him that it wohld be best to abstain from 
asking her for any explanations. “ Go you 
where you like, to see what you ILke,” be 
said, {Matting her on the shoulder. “ X shall 
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stop here to make myself happy with my 
pipe ; au(l Mozai't shall come out of his ,cage, 
and siug a little in this flue fresh air.” He 
uiisluug the leather case from his shoulder 
while he spoke, took out the musical-box, 
arid set it ringing its tiny peat to the second 
of the two airs which it was constnicted to 
)lay—the minuet in Don Giovanni. Sarah 
eft him looking about carel'uJly, not lor a 
; scat for hitasolf, but for a smooth bit of rock 
; to place the box upon. When he had found 
I this, he lit his pipe, and sat down to his 
i Tonisic and his smoking, like an ej>icure to a 
! gooil dinner. “ Aha! ” he exclaimed to him- 
i self, looking round as composedly at the wild 
! prospect on all sides of him, as if he wjns still 
, -in his own little parlour at Truro. “Aha I 
' Here is a hue big music-room, my friend 
Mozart, for you to sing in ! Ouf! there is 
wind enough in this place to blow your pretty 
dance-tune out to sea, and give the sailor- 
people a taste of it as they roil about in their 
ships.” 

! Meanw’hile, Sarah walked on rapidly to- 
' w.-iids the clmreh, and entered the inclosure 
j of the little burial-ground. Towards that 
aaine part of it, to which she had directed 
i her steps on the morning of her mistress’s 
' death, she now turned her face again, after 
a lapse of sixteen vears. Here, at least, the 
i march of time had left its palpable track— 

I its footprints whose marks were graves. 

I 11 ow many a little, spot of ground, eiiiijty 
I when she last saw it, liad its mound and its 
i headstone now ! The one grave that she had 
come to see—the grave which had stood apart 
in the byegoue days, had compauiou-graves 
on the right hand and on the lett. Bhe could 
not have singled it out, but for the wuathei’- 
stains on the headstone, which told of storm 
and rain passing over it, that had not jKissed 
over the rest. The mound was still kept in 
bliape ; but the grass grew long, and waved 
a dreary welcome to her, as the wind swept 
I through it. She kueit down by the stone, 
and tried to read the inscription. Tlie black 
piint which had once made the carved words 
distinct, was all flayed off from them now. 
To any other eyes but her’s, tli 0 very name 
of the dead man would have been hard to 
trace. She sighed heavily, as she followed 
j the letters of the inscription mechanically 
one by one, with her finger:— 

I SACRMU TO THE MEMORY OF 

' HUGH iniLWHEAl., 

i AGED 2C YEARS. • 

HE MET WITH lUS DEATH 
' THKOUOJI TUB FALL OF A ROCK 
' IN 

PORTUGENNA MIKE, 

DECEMBER 17 th, 1823. 

Her hand lingered over the letters after it 
had followed them to the last line ; and she 
bent forward and pressed her lips on the 
stone. 

“ Better sp ! ” she said to herself, as she 
rose from her knees, and looked down at 
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the inscription for the last time. “ Better it 
should fade out so ! Fewer strangers* oyea 
will See it; fewer strangers’ feet will follow 
where mine have been—he will he all tlie ] 
quieter in the place of his rest! ” ; 

She brushed the tears from her eyes, and 
gathered a few blades of grass from the 
grave —then left the churchyard, tlu'i^ide ; 
the hedge tliat surrounded the enclosure, she 
slopped ior a moment, and drew from the , 
bosom of her dress tlie little book of Wes- . 
ley’s Hymns, which she had taken with her 
from the desk in her bed-room on the morning i 
of her flight from Porthgenna. The withered j 
remains of the grass that she had plucked ■ 
from the gr.ave, sixteen years ago, lay be¬ 
tween the pages still. She added to them 
the fresh tragmeiits that she had just 
gathered, replaced the book in the bosom of 
her dress, and hastened back over the moor 
to the spot where the old man was waiting 
for her. 

She found him packing up the musical-box 
again in its leather case. “A good wind,” lie 
said, holding up the palm of his hand to the 
fresh breeze that was sweejiing over the 
moor. “ A very good whid indeed, if you 
take him by himself—but a bitter bad wind if 
you take him with Mozart. Ho blows off the 
tune as if it was the hat on my head. You 
como back, luy child, just at the nick of I 
time—just when my pipe is done, and Mo¬ 
zart is ready to travel along the road once 
more. Ah, have you got the crying look in 
your eyes again, Sarah! What have you 
met with to make you cry ? So! so! I see— 
the fewer questions 1 ask just now, the better 
you will like me. Good. 1 have done. ISIo ! 

1 have a last question yet. What are we 
staudiiig here fur 1 why do we not go on 1 ” 

“ Yes, yes—^you are right, Uncle Joseph-— 
let us go on at once. 1 shall lose all the | 
little courage I have, if we stay here much | 
longer looking at the house.” 

They proceeded down the path without an¬ 
other moment of delay. Whenthey had reached 
the end of it, they stood opposite the eastern 
boundary wall of Porthgenna Tower. The 
principal entrance to the house, which had 
Iteen very rarely used of late years, was ui 
the west front, and was approached by a 
terrace road that overlooked the sea. The 
smaller entrance, which was genm-ally used, 
was situated on the south side of tlio build¬ 
ing, and led through the servants’ offices to 
the great hall and the west staircase. Sarah’s 
old experience of Porthgenna guided her in- 
elinclively towards this part of the house. 
She led her companion on, until they gained 
the southern angle of the east wall—then 
stopped and looked about her. Since they 
had passed the postman and bad entered on 
the moor, they had not set eyes on a living 
creature; and still, though they were now 
under the very walls of Portligeuua, neither 
man, woman, nor child—not even a domestic 
animal—^appeared in view. 
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“ It ift very loaely here,” said Sarah, looking 
round her dUtniatfully. “ Much lonelier 
than it heed, to, be.” 

“la it only to tell me what I can see for 
myself, tbht you are stopping n6w ? ” asked 
Uncle-Joseph, whose inveterate cheerfulness 
would have been proof against the solitude 
al Sahara itsei& 

“No, no!" she answered, in a quick, 
anxious whisper. “ But the bell we must 
ring at is so close—only round there-—I 
should like to know what we are to say when 
we come face to face with the servant. You 
told me it was time enough to think about 
that when we u^ere at the door. Uncle! 
we are all but at die door noW. What shall 
wedol” 

“ The first thing to do,” ^id Uncle Joseph, 
shrugging his slioulders, “is surely to ring.” 

“ Yes—but when the servant comes, what 
are we to say ] ” 

“ Say ? ” repeated Uncle Joseph, knitting 
his eyebrows quite fiercely with the effort of 
thinking, and rapping his forehead with his 
forefinger, just under his hat. “ Say 1 Stop, 
slop, stop, stop. Ah ! I have got it! 1 know ! 
Make j ourself quite easy, Sarah. The moment 
the door is opened, all the speaking to the 
servant shall be done by me.” 

“O, how you relieve mo! What shall 
you say?” 

, “ Say 1 Tins ;—‘ How do you do ? We 

have come to see the house.' ” * 

When he had disclosed that remarkable 
expedient for effecting an entrance into 
Porthgeima Tower, he spread out both his 
hands interrogatively, drew back several 
paces from his niece, and looked at her with 
the serenely self-satisfied air of a man who 
has leapt, at one mental bound, from a doubt | 
to a <liscovery. 

Sarah gtiz^ at him in astonishment. The 
expression of absolute conviction on his face 
staggered her. Tlie poorest of all the poor 
excuses for gaining admission into the house, 
which she herself had thouglit of, and Imd 
rejected, during the previous night, seemed 
like the very perfection of artifice by comr 
parison with such a childishly simple ex¬ 
pedient as that suggested by Uncle duseph. 

' And yet there he stood, apparently quite 
convinced tiiat he had hit on the means of 
Smoothing away all obstacles at once. Not 
knowing what to say, not believing suffi- 
cicnlly m the validity of her own doubts to i 
venture on ojtenly expressing an opinion 
either one way or the , other, she took the 
last refuge that was ndw'Ieft open to her— 
she endeavoured to gain time. 

“It is very, very good of you, uncle, to 
take all the difSoully of speaking to the 
servant on your own 8hauiaei8,”v^e said; 
the hidden despondency at her heart, ex¬ 
pressing itsolf, in spite df her, in the faintness 
of her voice, and toe forlorn perplexity of 
^er eyes. “ But would you mind vrailing a 
we ring at the door, and walking 


' up and down for a few minutes by the side of 
.1 this whll, where nobody is likely to see us t 
I'want to get a little more time to prepare 
myself for the trial that 1 have to go 
through; and—and in case the servant 
makes any difficulties about lotting us in-—I 
mean ditncnlties that we cannot ju.st now 
anticipate—would it not be.as well to think 
of something else to say at the door 1 . Per¬ 
haps, if you were to consider again-” 

“ There is not the least need,” interposed 
Uncle Joseph. “ I have only to speak to tlie 
servant, and—crick ! crack 1 —^you will see* 
that we shall get in. But, I will walk up and 
down as long os you please. There is uo 
i-easdn, because 1 have done all my thinking 
in one moment, that you should have done 
all your thinking in one moment, too. No, 
uo, no—uo i-eason at all.” Saying those words 
with a patronising air, ana a self-satisfied 
smile, which would have been irresistibly 
comical under any less critical circumslaucea, 
the old man again offered hie arm to his 
niece, and led her back over the liroken 
ground tliat lay under the eastern wall of 
Porlhgeuna Tower. 

While Sarah was waiting in doubt outside 
the walls, it happened, by a curious coinci¬ 
dence, that another person, vested with the 
highest domestic authority, was also waiting 
in doubt inside the walls. Tills person was 
uo other than the housekeeper of Porthgeuna 
Tow er ; and the cause of her perplexity was 
uothiiig less than the letter which had been 
delivered by the postriian that very morning. 

It was a letf er from Mrs. Fraukland, which 
had been written after she had held a long 
conversation with her husband and Mr. 

[ Orridge, on receiving the last fragments of 
information whicli tlie doctor was able to 
communicate in reference to Mrs. Jazeph. 

The housekeeper had read the letter 
through over and over again, and wus 
more puzzled and astonished by it at every 
fresh reading. She was now waiting for 
the return of tlie stewai’d, Mr. Muuder, 
from his occupations out of doors, with the 
intention of taking his opinion on the sin¬ 
gular communication which she had received 
from her mistress. 

While Sarah and her uncle were still 
walking up and down outside, the eastern 
wall, Mr. Munder entered the Housekeeper’s 
room, lie Was one of those tall, grave, 
benevolent-looking men, with a eonical head, 
a deep voioe^ a slow stop, and a heavy 
manner, who passively cmitrive, by some • 
inscrutable process, to get a great, reputa¬ 
tion for wisdom without the trouble of 
saying or doing anything to deserve it. 
All round the Porthgeuna neighbourhood, 
the steward was popularly spoken of as a 
remaricaUy sound, sensible man; artd the 
housekeeper, although a sharp womau in 
other matters^ in this one resmet shared 
to a large extent in the general dehisi<m. 
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“Good morni,ng, Mrs. PentreatV’ 

Mundor. “ Any ue'ws to-day t ” ' What 
■weight and irnjjortance his deep voice and 
his impressively slow methtid of using it, 
gave to those two insignificant sentences 1 

“News, Mr. Munder, that will astonish 
you/ replied the housekeeper. “I have 
refidved a letter this morning from Mrs. 
Frankland, which is, without any exception, 
the most mystifying thing of the sort 1 ever 
met with. I am told to communicate the 
letter to you j and I have been waiting the 
-whole morning to hear your opinion of it. 
Pray sit down, and give mo all your atten¬ 
tion—for I do positively assure you that the 
letter requires it." 

Mr. Munder sat down, and became the 
picture of attention immediately—not of ordi¬ 
nary attention, which can be -weaided, but of 
judicial attention, which knows no fatigue,* 
and is superior alike to the power of »luluess 
and the power of time. The housekeeper, 
without wasting the precious minutes—Mr. 
Muntler’s minutes, which ranked next on the 
scale of importance to a prime minister’s !— 
opened her mistress’s letter, and, resisting 
the natural temptation to make a few more 
prefatory remarks on it,immediately favoured 
the steward with the first paragraph, in the 
following terms 

“ Mrs. Peutreatli, 

“ You must be tired of recehina; letters from me, 
fixing a day for tlie arrival of my busliaud and myself. 
On ibis, the third occasion of my writing to you about 
our piaus, it will be best, I tbiuk, to wake no third 
appoinlmeut, but merely to say that we sball tcavc 
West Winstou for Portligcnna the moment 1 can get 
the doctor’s permission to travel.” 

“ So far,” remarked Mrs. Pentreatb, placing 
the letter ou her lap, and smoothiug it out 
rather irritably while she spoke—“so far, 
there is nothing.of much consequence. The 
letter cei’biinly seems to me (between our¬ 
selves) to be written in rather poor language— 
too much like comruon talking to come up to 
my idea of what a lady’s style of composition 
ought to be—-but that is a matter of opiuiori. 
I can’t say, and I should be the last person 
to wish to sa-y, that the beginning of Mrs. 
Fraukland’s letter is not, upon the whole, 
perfectly clear. It is the middle and the 
end that I wish to consult you about, Mr. 
Munder.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Munder. Only two 
words, but what volumes of meaning in them! 
The housekeeper cleared her throat with ex¬ 
traordinary loudness and elaboration, and 
• read on |hus 

“Myprincipal object in writing tbese linos is to 
request, by Mr. Prankland’s desire, that you and Mr. 
Munder ^11 endeavour to ascortmn, as piivatcly as 
possaie, whether a "person now travelling in Cornwall 
—“inwhom we ‘happen to be much interested—has 
heen’yet seen in the neighbourhood of Portligcnna. 
The person in question is known to us by the name of 
Mrs. Jaaoph. She is an elderly woman, of quiet lady¬ 
like nutBuers, looking nervous and in delicate healtb. 


She 'dresses, according to our experience of her, with 
extreme propriety and neatness, and in dark colours. 
Her eyes have a singular expression of timidity, her 
voice i« particularly soft and low, and her manner is 
frequently marked by extreme hesitation. I am thus 
particular in deseribing her, in case she sbould nut 
be travelling under the name .by which wo know iicr. 

“ For reasons, which it is not necesmry to state, 
both my husband and myself think it probable that, 
at somo former period of her life, Mrs. Jazeph may have 
been connected with the I’orthgcnna neighbourhoad. 
Whctlier tiiis be the fact or no, it is indisjiiitably cer¬ 
tain tiiat she is fiimiliar with the interior of Portbgeuna . 
Tower, and that she has an interest of some kind, 
quite incomprcbcnsible to us, in the house. Coupling 
these facts with tiro knowledge we have of her being 
now in Cornwall, wo think it just within tlie range 
of possibility, liiat you, or Mr. Munder, or some other 
|>eisou in our employment may meet with her; and 
we are pariiculaily anxious, ifsliesllbuld hy anycbaiute 
ask to tee the house, not only that you sbould siiuw 
tier over it with ])crfect readiness and civility, but .also 
tliat you should take priNatc aiid particular notice of tier 
conduct from the time when she eaters the build¬ 
ing to the time when she leaves it. Do not let i.ur 
out of your sigiit fur a moment; and, if. possible, 
pray get some trustwoitliy person to follow her nnper- 
ceived, and ascertain wliere slie goes to, after she has 
quitted tho house. it is of the must vital impott- 
auce tliat these instructions (strange as tiioy may seem 
to you) should bo implicitly obeyed to the very 
letter. 

“ I have only room and time to add, that we know 
nothing to the discredit of this person, and that wo 
particularly dcsiie you will manage matters uith 
sufficient discretion (in case you meet with hei) to 
prevent her from having any suspicion tliat you are 
acting under orders, or tliat you have any especial 
interest in watcliirig her movonieiils. You mil be 
good enougli to cunitnuuicale tliis letter to the steviard, 
and you are at liberty to rci>eat the instructions in 
it to any other trustworthy pcison, if ueccssaiy. 

“Yours tiuly, 

“KuSAMOM> FaA^XLANO. 

“ P.S.—I have left my room, and the baby is getting 
on cliaimingly.” 

“ Tliere! ” said the housekeeper. “ Who 
is to make head or tail of that, I should like 
to know! Uid you over, in all your expe¬ 
rience, Mr. Mtunlor, meet with such a letter 
before I Here is a very heavy responsibility 
lairl ou our shoiiUleis. without owe word of 
explanation., I have been puzzling my braina 
abotit what their interest m t.hjs mysterious 
woman can be, the whole morning ; and the 
more 1 think, the less coulca of it. What 
is your opinion, Mr. Munder 1 We ought to • 
do soinething immediately. Is there any 
course in piu'tieular which you feel disposed 
to point ont ? ” 

iMr. Munder coughed softly, crossed his 
right leg over his left, juit his head critically 
on one side, coughed softly for the second 
time, and looked at the housekeeper. If it 
had belonged to any other man in.the world, 
Ml'S. Pentreatb would have considered that 
the face which now confronted her’s ex¬ 
pressed nothing hut the most profound and 
vacant bewildeimeat. But it was .Mr. Muii- 
der’s face, and it only to be looked at 
t ■ 
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All being arranged, the party started ; but 
they had not gone far before serious illneat 
compelled Colonel Fremont to return to 
Westport. His little company was requested 
to march on to the place where-the^ were to 
joip the Delawares, near the principal town 
of the Pottawatomies, and there encamp. 
They had been two days in this camp when 
word came from their leader that increasing 
illness forqed him to go to St. Louis for 
medical attendance, and that they had better 
proceed as far as Smoky-Hills, and encamp 
mn the saline fork of the Kansas river,t where 
■there were plenty of buffaloes,, and where Iio 
hoped to rejoin them in about a fortnight. 
So the camp was moved, and the expedition 
lived for a few weeks the gay life of a prairie 
party. Game was abundant. The Indians 
brought in buffalo, antelope, and deer ; the 
white gunners bagged wild turkeys, ducks, 
rabbits, and prairie hens. The cook dressed 
buffalo steaks and haunches of venison, made 
olla podridas, and served out, at the will of a 
quartermaster bent upon enjoyment, coffee, 
tea, and sugar, three or four times a-day. The 
, white men smoked all their cigars ; the Dela¬ 
wares puffed at tobacco and red sumach in 
tlieir pipes, which were generally tomahawks 
with a bore in the handle and a bowl at the 
butt end, serving the turn of peace or war; 
handy instruments for every occasion. 

The company was, in fact, in the absence of 
tlie Colonel, eating up its stores. The artist 
omd the topographical engineer went out into 
the woods one day with a Delaware, and saw 
some luscious grapes hanging in a garland 
between two tree-tops. Tlie grapes were 
tcnjpting; the Delaware waited to see what 
his white brethren would do ; they began 
each of them to climb a tree to gather bunches. 
When they were half-way up, the Delaware 
below, pulled the whole vine down-by an 
attack upon its roots, and was filling his dress 
with the best clusters when his friends came 
down to earth again. To gather a few grapes 
the Indians recklessly destroyed a vine; and 
for the sake of a few weeks’ pleasure, civilised 
and savage travellers were eating up the store 
that was meant for their sustenance and com¬ 
fort in the future days of peril. 

The quarter-master having discovered that 
the commiBB.ariat was empty, sent two of the 
Indians to Fort Riley for more supplies. 
The expedition had been delayed for a mouth 
by the illness of its chief; the last day of 
October was at band. Still ColonelJFremont 
had not arrived in the camp which was at 
that time, encircled by a prairie fire. The 
o^mp itself was apparently protect^ by its 
situation, for it had the K^aas River on one 
side, Solomon’s Fqrk on’ another, Salt Creek 
on another, and a large belt of wood distant 
about four mil^s, bn the fourth. Colonel 
Fremont was expected daily, and the prairie 
was on fire upon the other side of the celt of 
wood, through which he would have to ■ pass. 
The fire on the north side had burnt ijtp to 


tbp 'water’s edge ; fire seemed to bound the 
whole horizon. On the morning of the l^b 
day of October, the magnificent woods had 
become a forest of cliarred tranks. The fire 
had ihereased. It was not easy to decide 
whither to go, if the camp were moved; more¬ 
over it might be difficult for Fremont t» find 
his men if they once quitted the appoiutetl 
place of rendezvous. After breakfast, how¬ 
ever, there was a loud whoop from aDelaware 
who first espied the welcome Colonel gallop¬ 
ing through fire in the direotioij of the camp. 
He had with him his Indian guide, his cook, 
and an immense man on an immense mule, 
his doctor, who had come to see Iiim safely 
started on his onward journey. Preparation 
was at once made for setting forward. The 
season was advanced. There would be game 
to live upon until Bent’s Fort was reached, 
and there the expedition might be, as to all 
essential things, refitted. At midnight tho 
fire crossed the Kansas liiver, and on the next 
day escape had to be made through, the blaz¬ 
ing grass. It was a scamper through fire of 
not more than a huiidi’cd feet, for the gra.ss 
kindles quickly, and as quickly burns into 
dead cinder, so that among prairie grass the 
sea of fire is not a wide one through which 
one must dash to the black waste of ashes on 
the other side. 

Through the ordeal of fire, this sudden 
dash led to the ordeal of frost. The next 
niglit’s encampment was on the dry bod of a 
creek, where the cold was so intense that 
about an hour after the midnight watch had 
been relieved, one of the men on horse-gu.anl 
left his duty, and came in to warm himself. 
Colonel Fi-einout’s maxim of travel through 
the wilds is that the price of safety is eternal 
vigilance. The horse-guard had scarcely 
wanned his finger-tips before the watoliful 
Cblouel appeared by the camp-fire, accosted 
the delinquent aiul asked whether he had 
been relieved. The man pleaded frost as his 
apology for coudng in, was seriously lectui-ed, ■ 
and expected to warm himself by walking 
through the next day’s travel. Another man 
was sent out to occupy the v,acated post. 
Morning brought with it justification of th& 
Colonel’s earnestness, five of the animals were 
missing, and as white men would pretty 
surely perish if left in the prairie, six hundred 
miles from the frontier of civilised life in the 
midst of hostile Indians, without mules and 
horses, it was necessary to spend several days 
in following- the track of the Chegenne- 
Indians, who were declared by the Delawares 
to be tlie thieves. The animals were discovered 
at last, and with them some of the • thieves, 
who confessed tliat they had watched the 
camp for an opportunity to run off tyitli the 
horses, but had found them gualrded until 
one man left his watch to warm hiniself by 
the camp-fire, during which time they stole 
five, and if they had had an hour left to 
them, they would hate stolen many more. 
They even pointed out the man to whose 
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OTW^”’fhej iad been indebted for 
np^rtunity. 

Journeying on, the countiy was at %st 
found to be "ijeopled by vast herds of bnflhloes; 
at one time it w the painter’s estimate that 
there most have been two hundred thousand 
buffaloes in sight. The prairie was black 
with them ; sometimes they stopped the way. 

' There was an hour’s halt to allow only a 
single herd to gjJlop at full speed across the 
patn. .Civilisation mounted the dark box, 
hut in vain tried to daguerreotype fragments 
of a moving herd. Prairie-dogs run to their 
holes as the travellers approach. At the 
entrance to a dog-hole there commonly stood 
a small owl os sentinel. Delawares say, that 
the prairie dog, the owl, and the rattlesnake 
always congregate. 

Having reached the Arkansas river, and 
being encamped, some Indian-hUnters came 
in to the tmvellers with their bows and 
, an*ows, and their game. There is some- 
thijig pleasant in tlie notion of wild Indians 
in a Chagenne village sitting for daguerreo¬ 
types, but they were not so much amazed 
and pleased at '- the daguerreotypes as at 
the silvering of some of their brass orna¬ 
ments by dipping into quicksilver. Silver 
ornaments are their ideal of magnificence,— 
few compass more than brass, and the gi’oat 
alchemist who, by a touch, could turn brass 
into silver, was an exalter of horns whom* 
they would gladly have prevailed upon to 
settle ui their district. 

At Bent’s Trading Port the expedition 
was re-fitted, and Colonel Fremont having 
perfectly recovered health, the doctor halted 
to return by the first train of waggons to St. 
Louis. Onward then went the exploi'ing 
party up tlie ArkansM to the mouth of the 
. Huerhino, and tlien tracing the course of that 
river to the beautiful Huerfano valley, where 
ths abundant cereals feed only herds of ante¬ 
lope and deer that roam through the primeval 
forests, and have sole dominion over the 
magnificent vales, the fertile hills and undu¬ 
lating plains. Thei-e is not the smoke even 
from a single human dwelling to cloud the 
pure air. Hereabouts there is a sugar-loaf 
.rock of granite four or five hundred feet 
high, the Huerfano Butte, and the American 
suggests that whenever a railroad passes 
throuA thki valley, a statue of Fremont.be 
phieed upon &s Butte. 

At the base of the Bocky Mountains, as the 
rty was approaching Sand-hill Pass, fresh 
ear tracks vrere discovered, and a l«ar hunt 
follovred, ending in bear steaks of which the 
painter who has atill a tepader stomach could 
eat little, inasmnoh.as fat'fe^r-meat proved 
too luscious and greasy for bis palate. On 
the day following, Col<mCl Frempnt went 
into the Boubidoux Paa^ from tfts summit 
^ which our painter had the first view of 
" e San Louis valley, and head-waters of the 
Qrande del Norte. Forty miles across 
the San Juan Mountains, the scenes of 


^olonel Fremont’s most temble disasters pn 
a former expedition. The daguerreotype ap¬ 
paratus was set up, and the valley, and the 
river, and the mountains wrote the story of 
their loneliness on silver plates^ 

Entering the Sans Louis valley through 
the Sand-hill Pass, the expedition travelled 
about twenty miles up verdant slopes through 
which meandered a fresh stream of water 
fringed with cotton-wood elms. The camp 
was fixed iu an immense natural deer-park 
under wide-spreading cedars, and it was 
scarcely fixed when a venison supper trotted^, 
down to the water-side close by. Out of a 
herd of black-tail deer descending from the 
mountain every shot killed a fine buck, and 
it w'8S deteinnined to remain for a few days 
in this position, killing and' curing meat for 
use among the wdntry mountains which were 
next upon the road. Then the way of the 
travellers w.is up the valley to the Cocho- 
tope, and upw;irJ still through forest, sur¬ 
rounded by huge granite mountains, till at 
last the little streams which liad been run¬ 
ning as if to meet the comers, began running 
in the same direction with them, am) so it 
was clear that the high land was reached 
which parts the waters flowing towards the 
Atlantic from those bound for the Pacific. 
After issuing from these woods Colonel Fre¬ 
mont camped on the edge of a rivulet. Near 
this camp there was a rugged and barren 
mountain covered with snow, and inaccessilde 
to mules. The leader of the exploration 
regretted that the important views which 
might be taken from its summit should he 
lost, but gave up the idea of an ascent as im- 
praotioahle. Our painter—bold in his voca¬ 
tion—^volunteered to climb; Colonel Fremont 
resolved, therefore, to accompany him, and 
in three hours they were at the top,—one 
making' observations with barometer and 
thermometer; the other, up to his middle in 
snow, copying in daguerreotype the whole 
panorama. 

On New Year’s Day (the journey was 
made three years ago) the members of the 
expedition had a feast among the snow- 
covered rocks across which they Were la¬ 
bouring. The cured venison was gone,, the 
homes that gave out as boaste of burden 
became next assailable as meat, and there 
were several pounds of candles made of 
buffalo tallow, yvhich had been preserved at 
Bent’s Station, and which had been broken 
to pieces. • The cook’s brilliant oonceptionfor 
a New Year’s dinner was to fry in tilm tMiow 
the horse-steaks which came to tame aftei^* 
the horse-soup, and'this he did. The painte>^ 
had also a surprise in sto^ He meant to 
follow up the horse-steak and tallow sauce 
with a huge mass of, blancmange. Ho had 
preserved carefully in hip private store two 
Doxesj, one containing a pound of preserved 
eggs, the other a like quantity of preserved 
milk, He had also a paper of arrowroot, 
which his wife had packed up for him in 
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case lie shoulil need sick' diet. By boiling the 
eggs and milk and nrroiyroot together in six 
gallons of water, there was produced an in¬ 
comparable blancmange. Great was the 
delight of the company when, after a rich 
dinner of horee and candle, all palates were 
soothed with a blancmange of sugar, arrow¬ 
root, and egg, tliickening six gallons of water; 
and a pint of milk. 

The period of real suffering and priv.ation 
was begun With the new year. A lew days 
. after tlie descent of the Cocliotope Pass, a 
high and steep mountain Lad to be scaled. 
"When half way up, one of the foremost 
baggage mules lost his balance from the 
sinking of his hind feet in the snow, and 
tumbling back heels over head, knocked 
down iieai-ly all the animals below him, so 
that there rolled an avalanche of fifty mules 
and horses down over the snow to the bottom 
of the mountain. One mule and a horse were 
killed. On the day following, during tlic 
descent on the other side of tlie same moun¬ 
tain, all the poles of the large lodge or 
tent were broken by contact with the 
trees; the lodge then became useless, and 
the men theneeforwanl bad to sleeji in 
their blankets and buffalo-iobes upon the 
open snow. 

After having crossed another snow moun¬ 
tain, a Delaware brought in a fat 30 uiig 
horse that he had killed, and that proved 
much more palatable than their own storvcil 
and weary animals, upon which the explorers 
had been feeding. There were found also 
recent tracks of Utah Indians. Again the 
utmost vigilance was needed in the camp; 
all were warned to look to their arms, and it 
occurred then to our painter that as he had 
used his rifle for a walking-stick wliile tra^ 
versing deep snow, it might not be in good 
condition. He therefore retired into a corner, 
and attempted to discharge, it; both caps 
exjdoded, but the gun would not go off, the 
barrel, in fact, being ftdl of ice. At the same 
moment, the face of the sharp-eared and 
sharp-sighted colonel was upon the culj)i it, 
and it v^as the painter’s turn to receive 
solemn warning on the danger of neglects 
that might seem trivial, but were indeed; 
most serious, among men travelling wjth 
their lives in daily peril- There were visits 
to the camp from two sets of Indians, each 
claiming, and the first getting compensation 
for the fat horse, then only half eaten. The 
firat p^rty was lachrymose, the second belli¬ 
cose. The tlireats of the Ujah wtu'riors 
alarmed the painter, but the colonel quietly 
rstnarked that he was quite sure tliere wjis 
not powder enough to load a rifle in the 
whole tribe of the Utahs; for he knew those 
Indians, and if they had any ammunition 
they would have surrounded us, he said, aud 
massacred us, and' htolen wjiat they now 
demand and are parleying for. Thereat the 
painter iegai7ie<l courage, and obeying the 
word of his chief, went forth and demon¬ 


strated to the Indians, by causing bullet after ', 
bullet to be fired at a mark from a navy” : 
revolver (secretly substituting another when 
the sUt barrels were all discharged), that it 
was of Jio.use to contend'with tvavrilers 
whose gunS^ never required loading. After 
this display, the savages,, who had but 
muskets, and with them no powder, became 
very pacific in their dispositions. 

The Grand Eiver (eastern fork of the 
Colorado) had to be crossed by swimming the 
cold flood and by scrambling and leaping 
over blocks of ice. In spite of evei^ such 
incident, of beds on the snow under the open 
heaven, and exposure to extreme severity 
of frost, snow-storms, and once a deluge 
of rain all night long, throughout this 
journey, saj’s Mr. Carvaliio, “ I never took 
the slightest cold, either in ray head or 
cliest; I do not recollect ever sneezing. 
While at home, 1 ever was most susceptible 
to cold.” 

The country between the Grand Eiver and 
the Green Biver is very sterile; there was no 
water at all between these rivers when the 
expedition crossed. When the Green Eiver 
was reached, Indians were seen on the high 
sand-bluffs on the other side ; these led them 
to a fertile spot on which their village was 
erected, and gave them grass-seed which they 
collected in the autumn, aud upon which they 
lived all the year through. Their women 
parch and grind it. It is nourishing and 
easy of digestion. The resources of tlie 
expedition were so far reduced, that our 
paiuter gladly gave for a quart of this dried 
seed, everything tiiat he could spare out of 
his daguerreotype box and several articles of 
necessary clothing. (Colonel Fremont bought 
a lame horse wliieli was in very good con¬ 
dition, and he and liis men, who had not tasted 
food for the last two days, supped upon it 
joyfully. The painter satisfied himself so 
well, that when next day an exceedingly fat 
porcuj>ine w'as killed, his stomach returned 
to its daintiness, and he sat hungry, wliile 
his companions were enjoying the white 
meat, wliich looked very much like fat 
pork. 

The artist, the topographical enginew, and 
the assistant engineer—because they had to 
miiko halts to perform their several duties— 
usually marched far in the rear of the whole 
baud of explorers. They came up with all 
the strayed and stubborn mules and to their 
lot it fell to drive them on. Many of the 
party, whose horses had given out and been 
slauglitered for food, were on foot, and that 
was the case with the three men in the rear; 
who like the rest had woni out their moeassinB 
and wfere marching nearly barefoot among 
flinty mountains One day the assistant 
engineer, Mr, Fuller, who had never uttered 
a word of complaint while there remtdued in 
him any power at all, surprised his com¬ 
panions by teUing them that he had given 
out. “Nonsense, man 5 reet, and try again.” 
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H»‘was content to^tiy again, but It only 
tQoHrae that his last remnant of, striength 
was expended—he could not move ten paces 
without extreme suffering. It was inevitable 
to leaW him in the snow, carefully wrapped 
up, and push on in the hope of. sending early 
succour Dack. It was ten hours before the 
Camp was reached by the. two limping 
.travellers. Delawares were ■ sent for Mr. 
Fuller, and the whole camp sat sorrowfully 
awake throughout the night expecting their 
return. The sick man was brought in onj 
the following night, alive, but with feet] 
black to the ankles. He was carried for¬ 
ward by his comrades, but the powers of 
his life were spent, and he survived not 
many days. 

After the crossing of the Green River the 
whole party went on foot, and the men were 
becoming weaker every day for the want of 
food. The painter, who had’one foot badly 
frozen, became at last, through lameness, 
constantly the last man on the trail, and 
once his energy almost deserted him. He 
was at the top of a mountain of snow, with 
not a tree to be seen for many miles. Night 
was approaching, and, in the direction taken 
by his comrades, not a sign of life could bo 
descried. He sank exhausted on the snow¬ 
bank, and took out of his pocket for a fare¬ 
well look the miniatures of his wife and 
children. Power caxne to him out of their 
faces. He thought how little his wife could 
afford to be a widow or his children to be 
fatherless,heat down his despair,and struggled 
forward. It was not till late at night that 
he arrived at the camp fire, where Colonel 
Fremont awaited his arrival. Before the men 
Colonel Fremont jested with him ; but, after 
supper, hif^ talked with him in the tent, com¬ 
forted him, entreated him to say nothing dis¬ 
piriting in presence of the others, and said tliat 
on the next day he would take some measures 
for mounting the whole party. Next day, 
accorxliugly, it was declarpd that all baggage, 
including the daguerreotype apparatus, was 
to be buried in a cache, that the men were 
to mount the bagrage mules, relieving them 
as much as poasime by sometimes walking at 
their side.' When an animal gave in he was 
shot dbwn by the Indians, and divided into 
twenty-two parts—two for the colonel and 
his cook, toi for the whites of the camp, ten 
for the D^%ares. Soup was made of the offal. 
As to th^ ^vision between man and man, 
there was so ma^ jealousy among the hungry 
whites ^hat the- several pieces of meat had to 
^ allotted to the several men by one of the 
number, who decided blindfold. Tho Dela¬ 
wares, by frugal use of their own, share, 
always had a iStle ineat,!ttlLd they were never 
knovx^ to rob each other j the men of the 
■jriMte (sarnp, painter inclade'l^ robbed one, 
ithpther of food, more or less, and ate up their! 


allowauces improvidently at the cost some¬ 
times of a two days’ fast. For fifty days, life 
was sustained on horseflesh only. 

Arrived in the midst of deep snow, at the 
foot of the Warsateh .mountains. Colonel 
Fremont Called a couneil of the chief Dela¬ 
wares to consider the possibility of crossing a 
particular mountain; of which the ascent was 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, and the 
height about a thousand feet. The Delawares 
declared the snows to be too deep. That 
night there was an occultation, and the 
Colonel, assisted by the painter (who was now 
become assistant astronomer), standing in 
three or four feet of snow took observations. 
Tlie next morning Colonel'Fremont said that 
Parawan, a small Mormon settlement in the 
little Salt liake Voljey, was distant so many 
miles in a certain Section immediately over 
that snow-<<^vened mountain. Cross* it he 
would—an^'did, he himself leading the way 
atid breaking a path for his comrades. On 
the day and at the very hour when he had 
said he meant to reach the place, the Colonel 
led his men into Parawan, a settlement not 
visible at two miles distance, having cume 
striiight upon it by the help of seieuce. A 
mariner, says Mr. Carvalh'j, may direct his 
course to an island in the sea or to a port; 
and, if his calculation be right even within 
fifty miles, he will Imve practical ways of 
correcting so much error. But he who leads 
men suffering from cold and hanger among 
mountains over trackless snow, if he be only 
three miles wrong in his' reckoning, may 
miss the place of rest, and wander lost among 
the wilds. Colonel Fremont was precise, not 
only in his calculation^ but in all his conduct 
as a leader. He maintained the temper of a 
gentleman through every trial; under no 
provocation did lie utter any oath, but kept 
perfect discipline by showing tliat he knew 
how to respect himself; thus seouriug the 
respect of his companions. 

Having entered Parawan, Mr, Carvallip col¬ 
lapsed. He and his comrades were lank 
men, with hair uncut and uncombed, and 
faces that had not been washed for a month. 
Lodged with a Mormon fatally, at length a 
declared invalid, the painter had his hair 
cut and his face scrubbed. Fremont, and his 
companions tr.avelled on still westward to¬ 
wards new perils; Mr. Carvalho, invalided, 
stayed among the Mormons, received hospi¬ 
tality from Brigham Young ; and, in three 
months, under the care of the people of Great 
Salt City, added sixty-one poupds to hi» 
weight, that being setrenteeu pounds' more 
than he , had lost by .the piivations of tlm 
journey. He has much to tell about the 
Mormons, but we leave all who wish to- 
know what is bis report concerning their 
strange commonwealth to hear it from him- 
selfi 
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" THE HIMALAYA CLUB. 

' - 

It ia some eighteen years siiico this insti- 
taiiOQ was fonnaw, at Mnssooiie, one of the 
ciiief 8 .)nataria in the Binialaya Mountains. 
Here all those-who can obtain leave, and who 
can afford the a<ldilioual expense, repair to 
escape the hot weather of the plains. The 
season begins about the end of April, and 
ends about the fiistweek in October, The 
club is open to the members of the civil and 
mditary services, to the members of the bar, 
the clergy, and to such other private gentle¬ 
men who are on the government-house list, 
which signilies ‘ m society.” The club-house 
is neither an expensive nor an elegant edifice, 
but it answers the purposes required of it. 
It has two large rooms, one on the ground- 
floor, and the other on the upper story. The 
lower room, which is some sixty feet long 
by twenty-five wide, is the dining-room, 
broakfast-room, and roception-room. The 
upper room is the reading and the ball-room. 
The club has also its billiard-room, which 
is built on the ledge of a precipice; and its 
stables, which would astonish most persons 
in Europe. Ho horses, except those educated 
in Indii^ would crawl into these holes cut out 
of the earth and rock. 

Facing tlio side-door is a platform about 
forty yards long by fifteen feet wide; and, 
from it, on a clear day the eye commands one 
of the grandest scenes in the known world. 
In the uistsQce are plainly visible the eleinal 1 
snows; at ^tmr feet are a number of hills, 
covered with trees of luxuriaut foliage. 
Amongst them is the rhododendron, which 
grows to an immense height and size, and is, 
when in bloom, lileiitlly covered with fiowers. 
On every lull, on a level with the club, aud 
within a mile of it, a house ia to be seen, to 
which access would seem impossib^. These 
houses are, for the moat part, whitened with- 
amt as well as within; and nothin? oan ex- 
*ceed in prsttiness Iheir aspect as they shine 
ia the sun. j 

From the back of the club-house—from 
ypur bedroom windows (there are twenty- 
three sets of apartments) you hare a view of 
Deyrah Dhoon. It appears about a mile off. 
It IS seven miles distant. The plains that lie 
outstretched below the Simplon bear, in 
point of extent and beauty, to the Indian 


scene, nothing like tho proportion which the 
conijwratively pigmy Mont Blanc bears to tho 
Dewaigiri. From an elevation of about seven 
thousand feet the eye embraces a plaip con¬ 
taining millions of acres, intersected by broad 
sti earns to the left, and inclosed by a low 
belt ot hills, called the Pass. The Bhbon, in 
various parts, is dotted with clamps of jungle, 
abounding with tigers, jiheasants, and every 
species of game. In the broad tributaries to 
the Ganges aud the .lumma, may be caught 
(with a fly) the maliseer, the leviathan salmon. 
Beyond the Pass of which I have spoken, you, 
see the plains of Hindoobtan. While you are” 
wr.ipped in a great co.at, and ate shivering 
with the cold, yon may see the hear, and the 
steam it occasions. With us on the hills, tho 
thermometer is at forty-five; with tliose’ poor 
fellows over there, it is at ninety-two dcgiccs. 
We can scarcely keep ourselves warm, for 
the wind comes fi'om tho snowy range ; they 
cannot breathe, except beneath a punkah. 
That steam is, as the crow flies, not more than 
foity miles from 1 ^ 3 . 

We are all idlers at Mussoorie. Wo are 
all sick, or supposed to be so; or we have 
leave on private affiirs. Some of us aro up 
here for a month between musters. Wo are 
in the good graces of our colonel, and our 
general—tfie general of our division, a very 
good old gentleman. 

Let us go into the public room, and have 
breakfast; for, it is half-past nine o’clock, and 
the bell has rutig. There are not. more than 
half-a-dozen at the table. These are the 
early risers who walk or ride round the 
Camel’s Back every morning; tho Camel’s 
Back being a huge monut.un, eneiroled about 
its middle by a good road, Tho majority of 
the club’s members are asleep, and will defer 
breakfast nntil tiffin time—half-past two. 
At that hour the gathering wUl be great. 
How these early risers eat to be atix^ { 
There is the major, who, if you belieVo hiijtt, 
has every oompl unt mentioiu»d in Grahiuu’a 
Domestic Medicine, has just devoured two 
thighs (grilled) of a turkey, and is now 
asking Captain Blossom’s opinion of tk 9 Irish 
' stew, while he is cutting into a pi^feou-pie. 

Let us now while away the morning. Let 
us call on some of the grass widows. There 
are lots of them here, ciril aud milita^. 
liet us go first to Mrs. Merxydale, the wife 
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of wir oW frtend Oharify, of the two Klin* 
dKBdth »nd tetitb toriqieni 3?oor fellow! 
So could not gat kiavc, and tlio doctors said 
hnotlicr Istofc mrumcr ia tlia plains wonld be 
the diAfh. of his wife. They are seven hun¬ 
dred pounds in debt to the Agra bank, and I 
liH l»Vd put to it to live and pay the monthly 
iftatahlierttB of interest. Charley is only a Hen-, 
tenant. What teiriblo infants are thoi»e little 
Merrydalee! Tliere is Lieutenant Mavwoirs ^ 
p<jny under the trees^ and if these children' 
had not shonted out " Mamma ' Mamma ! 
Here is ’Cai)tain Wall, Sahib! ” I should 
have been informed tiiat Mrs. !Merryd.ile' 
was not at home, or was pooily, which I 
should ba\o believed implicitly. (Maxwell, 
Wl»n a joivng ensign, was once engaged b> 
be married to Jnlia jDacey, now Mrs. Meiry-' 
dale, but her parents would not hear of it, I 
for some reason or other.) As it ii^ wo mnst 
be admitted. Wo will not stay long, hlrs.’ 
ilerrydale is writing to her husbiuid. Glass * 
widows in the hills are always W’riting to 
their husbands, when yon diop in upon ihcni, 
and your presence is not actually delighted in. 
How beautlfeil she looks! nowtliat the nioun- 
t.iin breeses have chased from her checks the 
jiallor which lately clung to them in the 
pldns; and the fresh air has imparted to hei 
spiiits an elasticity, in heu of that liiignor 
by which she was oppressed a foituight ago. 

Let us now go to Mrs. Hastings She vs the 
wife of a civilian, who has a salary of fifteen 
huuilred rupees (one himdrod and tifty |K>uuds) 
per mensem, and who is a man ol fortune, inde¬ 
pendent of his pay. Mrs. Hastings has the 
nest house in Mussoorie. She is surrounded 
by SPivants. She has no. less than three 
Arab horses to ride. She is a great prude— 
is hits. Hastings. She has no jiatience with 
married women who flirt. She thinks that 
the dogma— 

* M’hcii lorelj wonicq. go Mtray, 

TIkii slurp Me moie in tsuU than tliej "— 
ie all nonsense. Mrs. Hastings has hien a 
remarkably fine woman ; she is now li\e-and- 
thirty, and still good-looking, though dis- 

E osea to embonpoint. She wrailes^ one with 
Cr disoouraca on the duties of a wife ^ That 
simpering comet, Stammersleigh, is an- 
nounceil, and we may bid her goo i-morning 
The average rent for a fumishen lionae is 
about five hundred rui»ees (fifty pounds) for 
the six months. Every bouse h'ls its name. 
Yonder are Cocky Sail. Btelvidere, Phamix 
tiOdge, the Oliffe, the Crags, the Vale, the 
Eagle's Nest, &c. ^Rie value of these jrroper- j 
tics ranges from fiye hundred to fiftien 
hundred pounds, llie femiture is of the' 
very plainest descriptiom with one or two | 
exoejAions, and is mtn>nMt>t)tud chhdy at 
EbreiUvj^ carried faerePU itNti’s shoulden, 
thf egw distatree—nine^ milife. 

shall we go now, for it Wants an 
joj^ to tiffin-time? Oh I here comes a 
t fe sort of^ sedan-chair earHed 
huhiioesb dressed in ioo.s® Week 


clothes turned up with red, yellow, bide, 
green, or whatever colour the proprietor likes 
best.) And in the janpan sits a lady 
Mm Apsley, a veiw pretty, good-tempered, 
and well-bred little woman. She is the 
grand-daughter of an English peer, and is 
venr fond of quotiM her aunts and her uncles. 
“My aunt Ijidv Mary CiUnerson,” “ipy aunt 
thcCounlesa ofTwepiUsford,” “my uncle, Lord 
Charles Kanhury Cross, dre.” But that ia her 
only weaktiesa, 1 believe; and, perhaps, it is 
ungenerous to allude to it. Her husband is 
in the Diugoous. 

“WeH, Mrs. Apsley, whither art thou 
going ? To pay visits ?” 

“No. I am going to Mrs. Ludlam's to 
bny a new bonnet, and not Jbefore 1 want one 
you will say.” 

“May I accompany you ?” 

“ Yes, and assist me in making a choice.” 

Tliere is not a clond to be seen. The .air 
is soft and balmy. The wild flowers are in 
full bloom, and the butferfly’ is on tlio wing. 
The grasshopper is singing his ceaseless song, 
and the bees are humming a chorus theielo. 

We are now at Mm Lndlam’s. The jan¬ 
pan ia placed upon the ground, and I assist 
Mrs. Apsley to step from it. 

Mrs, Ludlara is the milliner and dressmaker 
of Upper Iiulia, and imports all her wares 
diieet fioni London and j?aris. EvetyboiW in 
this part of the woild knows Mrs. Lnd- 
1am, and everybody likes her. Slie has by 
industry, homsty of jiurpose, and economy, 
amassed a little fortune; and has bronglit up 
a large family in the most respectalile and 
unpretending style. Some people say that 
ahe sometimes can afPoid to sell a poor 
ensign’s wife a bonnet, or a silk dress, .at a 
price which hardly pays. What I have 
always admired in Mrs. Lndlam is that 
she never importniies her enstomers to buy 
her goods ; nor does she puff their quality. 

The bonnet is bought; likewise a neck- 
scarf for .rack. And we are now returning; 
Mis. Apsley to her home, mid I to the club. 
Mrs, Ajwley invites me lo dine with them ; 
but that IS impossible. It is public night, 
and T have two guests. One of them is 
Jack, who does not belong to the club, be¬ 
cause Mary does not wish it. 

Mm A{is}ey says she wants some pickles, 
and we must go into Ford’s shop to put chase 
them. Foul sells everything; and he is a 
wine, beer, and spirit merchant Yon may 
get anything at Ford's—^ns, pistols, swords, 
whips, hats, clothes, tea, sugm-, tobacco. 
M’hat is this which Fmrd puts into my hand 1 
A raffle paper ! “ To 1)6 saffled for, a single- 
barrelled riflo, by Purdy. Xb® property of a 
gentleman hardrup for money, and in great 
difflcuHies. Twenty-five chances at one ^d 
^lohur (one potind twelve shillings) each.’* 

“Yes, put my name down for a chance, 
Eord.” 

" And Captain ApsSeyX please,’ says the 
lady. 












the long table. We have no ptiVaje tables. | confederate, Banyan, knows full well that 
^»e same boa,rd shelters the nether limbs of t luck has little to do with his sacoess. 
all of us. We are all intimate friends, and I too, will come to grief before long. Your 
know esactly^ each' other’s circumstaiices.j clever yillains are invariably tripped up sooner 
What a clatter of knives 'and forks ! And or later, and ignominiously^ stripped of their 
what a lively conversation ! It alludes, commissions and positions in society, 
chiefly,- 'to the doings of the past night. It is five o’eloM. ■ Some thirty horses and 
Almost every other man has a nickname, as many ponies are saddled and bridled, and 
To account for many of them would indeed led up and down in the vicinity of the elnb, 
be a difficult, if not a hopeless task. Everybody will be on the, mall presently. 

“ Dickey Brown! Glasa of beer ? ” The mall is a part of the road rpund the 

“ I am your man,” responds Major George, Camel’s Back. It is a level of about half a 
N. I. Fencibles. i mile long and twelve feet broad., A slight 

At the other end of the table you hear the fence stands between the riders and a deep 
worci, “ Shiney ! ” shouted out, and responded khud (precipice). To gallop along this road 
to by Lieutenant Fenwick of the Horse ' is nothing when you are accustomed to it; 
Artillery. ' but, at first, it makes one very nervous even ■ 

“Billy! Sherry?” to witness it. Serious and Ibtal.accidents 

Adolphus Bruce of the Lancers lifts his have happened j but, considering alU. things, 
gl.ass with immense alacrity. they have been far fewer than mig^t bava* 

It is a curious characteristic of Indian been expected. ] 

society that very little outward respect is in j Tiie mall is crowded. Ladies and geiriia^' 
private shown to seniority. I once heard an j men on horseback, and ladies in janpanis— 
ensign of tw'enty years of age address a I the janpanees dressed in every variety of 
civilian of sixty, in the following -terras : j livery. Men in the Frenoh grey-coats, triinmsd , 
“Now then, old moonsifij pas-s that claret, j with white serge, ain carrying Mrs. Hastings, 
please.” _ ^ _ ) Men in the brown clothes trimmed with . 

The tiffin ovei\ a gool, or lighted bdl of yellow serge, are carrying Mrs. MerrydaJA' 
charcoal, is passed round the table in a silver ^ Jack Apsley’s wife is mounted bn her bilMHti'' 
augdan (fir«»holder). Every man present band’s second charger. “Come along, CsW 
lights a cigar, and in a few minutes there is: tain Wall,” she calls out to me, and goes off 
a general mova Some retire to the billiard- at a canter, whioli soon becomes a hand-gallop, 
room, others cluster round the fire-place I follow her, of course. Jack remains behind* 
others pace the platform ; and two seta go' to have a quiet chat with Mrs. JSlower of his , 
up-stairs into the reading-room to have a; regiment; who tliinks—and Jack agrees with ■ 
quiet rubber —from three till five. Those | her—thathard-ridingonthemallisanHisance, 
four men seated^t the table near the window I and ought to be put a stop to. BhL os w» - 
have the reputation of being the best players' come back, we meet the hypocrite galloping 
in India. The four at the other table know with a Miss Pinkerton, a new importation* 
very little of the game of whist. Mark the with whom—much to the amusement of h», . 
difierenoe ! The one set never speak, except ,wife—he affects to be desperately in loria ■;>; 
when the cards are being dealt. The other The mall, by the way, is a great place A«r .. 
set ar<! fltmiug fault with one another daring flirtations. .. 

the progress of the hand. The good players Most steady-going people, like htrg. Flower^ i" 

are playing high. Goldmohur pointa—five not only think hard-riding, on the mall 
gold mohurs on the mb-giye and take five nuisance, but make it the,theme of letters 
to two after the first game. And sometimes, tlie editors of the papers, and scunotimea 
at m,me and game, they bet an extra five, editors will take the njatter up, and-,w»iMf{l: 
Tellwell and Long, who are playing against lea^ng articles tliereon, and pointedly I 
Bean and Fickle, have just lost adaumper— to the fact—as did the late Sir 0. J. N 


twenty-seven gold mohurs—a matter of forty- in a general order—that beggars on 
• three pounds four ehillings. nsuaUy ride in the opposite, ** 

In the billiard-room, there is a match going heaven. Bat these letters and 1 
on between fomr officers who are famed for have the desired effect; ftw 
their Bkilb judgmeD^and execatioo. Heavy do when a ppatty woman..li^,|| 

. bets arop^ing. . How cautiously and how gays, “ Come along—tefc 

well tbsgr jflay !. No winder, when . we. cbn- \i%y are, there so very mi-’ 

aider the numbdr-nf hours they practise, and mall this eveitiiii^.i 
that they play^ eyery day of their, livtsit 


a revenue ! ;o«t of Mliards. 1 ishidl bel^ 






















acoordq^ce. Itb ^«ixt morning th^ (diairs to the fi]re>{4ace, form a ring and 

th^*^i^idired\j»iailiier of mnracianB wae ehatcouly. 

hijpwd engaged. Two corneta,^ two Halloa f what is this f The club-house ie 

fliite^ >‘:Tciblinis, a clarionet, a fife, and heaving ai^d pitching like a ship at anchbr in 


08 vem^w It is the tweuty-muth of a ^le of wind* Soote of us fed qualmish. It is 
d%y always celebrated in “this great a shock of an earthquake; and a very violent' 
oinp p,* as Lord Mlenborough de- shock. Itisnowmianight. A thunderstorm is 
scribed Btitish India. At a given signal, about to sweep over Mussoorie. Only look 
the bdAd strikes up Gk>d save the Queen, at that lurid forked lightning striki^ ycmder 
' all flock round the baud, which has lull, and listen to that thunder ! While the 
taken up a position on a rock beetling over storm lasts, the thunder will never for a 
ihe road. The male portion of us raise our second cease roaring; for, long before the 
hats and remain uncovered while the anthem sound of one peal has died away, it will he 
is played. We are thousands of miles distant succeeded by another more awful. And now,, 
from our fatherland and onr Queen; but our look at the Dlioon! Those millions of acres 
heaita are as true and as loyal as though are illuminated by incessant sheet lightning, 
riie were in the midst of us. How plainly we discern the trees and the 


she were in the midst of us. How plainly we discern the trees and the 

This is the first time that the Himalaya! streams in the Dhoon, and the outline of the 
mountains have listened to the joyous ^und pass which divides the Dhoon from ’ tho 
of music. We have danced to music within plains. What a glorious panorama! We 
doors; but never, until this day, have we heard can see the black clouds descending rapidly to- 
a band in the open air in the Himalaya wards the D.hoon, and it is not until they near 
mountains. How wonderful is the effect! that level land that they discharge the heavy 


From valley to valley echo carries the sound, showers with which they are laden. What a 
until at last it seems as though luxury would this storm he to the inliabit- 

Every mountain now bad found a bwid. 

beyond the Dhoon. We shall hear the day 

Long after the strain has ceased with 


Long after the strain has ceased with us we after to-morrow that not a single drop of 
can hear it penetrating into and reverberating! rain has fallen at Umballah, Meerut, or 
amidst regions which the foot of mau has Saharunpore. 

never yet trodden, and probably will never The party from the billiard - room has 
tread. The snn has gone down, hut his light come up to have supper, now that the storm 
is still with us. is over. Tliey are rather noisy; hut the 


is still with us. is over. Tliey are rather noisy; hut the 

• Back to the club ! Dinner is served. We card players take ho heed of th^. They 
sit down, seventy-five of us. The fore is ex- are too intent upon their play to be d^turbed. 
cellent, and the champagne has been iced in: Two or three of the brag party call for oystor- 
the bail which fell the other night, during a j toast to be taken to toe table, and they 
storm. Jack Apsley is on my right, and T devour it savagely while the cards are dealt 
have thrice begged of him to remember that he round, placing their lighted cheroots mean- 
must not stay later than half-past twelve ;! while on the edge of the table, 
and he has thrice responded that Mary has j And now there is singing—comic and sen- 
mven him an extension of leave until day- timental. Isle of Beauty is followed by the 
light. Jack and I were midshipmen together, Steam Leg, the Steam lieg by the Queen of 
some yeani ago, in a line-of-battle ship that the May, the Queen of the May by the 
went by tfap name of the House of Correction, facetious version of George Barnwell, and so 
\ And there is Wywell sitting opposite to us— on. Jack Apdey—who has ascertained that 
Wywell who was in the fi-igate which be- dear Mary is quite safe, and not at all' 
'lohged to our squadron—the squadron that alarmed—is still here, and is now ringing 
wqnt round the world, and buried the com- Buie Britannia with an energy and enthn- 
modore, poor old Sir James! in Sydney siasm which are at once both pleasing and 
churchyard. Fancy we three meeting again ridiculous to behold. He has Ijeeu a soldier 
in the'Hitush^s mountains I for upwards of sixteen years; the sailor 

The doth IS removed, for the dinner is still predominates in his nature; while his 
over. The iwe^ent of the club—the gen- similes have invaiiably reference to matters 
tiemah who ft—rises. He la a connected with ships and the sea. He told 

vei^ little manr of seventy years of age— me just Bbw, that when he first joined his 
afty-three of which have been smnt in India, regiment, he felt as ihnch out of hts element 
;^He is far from feetde^ahd fe in mil possession as a live dolphhi in a sentrjf-hoxt and he has ■ 
s,vhf all ha faculties, ; Bwvyoioe is not feud; just described his present colonel, as a man 
' ^wntitis veiy who is as touchy as a hbat8Wittn'’8 kitten. 

^ ,.;They do'not sit lofif'* jjjlanep at the Apsley’s Christian nani'® is . Francis, hut he 

u afid. tP vfemjN^ are has always been calfed Jock, and. always will 

' ^“^ady dimvniriiiag. , ‘kw 'fMr^%e be. ' 

to smoke,, drink, hrandy-and- It is now broad 'daylight, and high time 
Ij'knd look' oa at the play. The yhkft' a man on. sick-leave fSo ne in bed. How 
#:af«®nkrat vork, and'seven* men'ririe seady and disreputabfe We attl^ook, in our 

evening dresses and patent-lretber hoots);. 
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And obaerve this carnation in my bntton4wIe will Jw received with shouts of laughter, 
—the rift of Mrs. Apsley —she gave it. to ms, §ome youngster put the general or^Si: 
on the mall. The glare of the lightsl, and the into verte, and send it to>a newspaper. This 
Atn&oai>hex'e.of smoke been aoaet .the genetal oruer wll be converted 

sitting part of the niriit, have robbed it of its intojpipe-lights. T^s is no doubt very sad ; 
Aeshuess, its bloom! and perfume. .1 am but-I have no tme to moralise. My duty is 
' Sorry to say it is an emblem of most of us. simrij t® pn>nt the picture. 

Go home, Apsley! Go home, reeking of Mrs. Apsley is not angry with her husband 
tobacco'smoke and brandy-and-water—with for staying up ftU <mylight. bhe thiuhs a 
your eves like boiled gooseberries, your hair little dissipation does him good; _and it is but 
in frightful disorder—go homo I You will a very little that Jack indulges in, for he is a 
probably meet upon the mall your three good husband and a good father. Jack has 
beautiful children, with their rosy faces all a severe headadie, but lie wont confess it. He 
bloom, and their breath, -(Fbeu they press sayshe never touched thechampagne,and only 
theft glowing lips to those feverish cheeks of drank two glasses of brandy and water. But 
vours will smell as incense and make you who ever did touch the ch^pa^e, and who 
ashamed of yopraelf. Go homo. Jack! 1 ever did drink any moi-e than two glassw of 
will tiff with you to-day at hall-past two. brandy and water ? Jack <»me home With 

his pockets filled with almonds, raisius, prunes. 

Two youn" gentlemen were victimised last nut-crackers, and two liqueur glasses ; but 
night at the Brag party. The one, a lieutenant how they got there he has not the slightest 
of the N. L Buffs, lost six thousand rupees; idea—but I have. Wywell,from a sideboard, 
the other, a lieutenant of the Foot Artillery, was filling his pockets all the while he was 
four thousani The day after to-morrow, singing Eule Britannia, 
the first of the month, will be settling day, “ Mrs. Apsley, I have some news for you. 

How are they to meet these debts of honour ? “What is it. Captain Wall ? r 

They have nothing but their pay, and must “ The club gives a ball on the seventh of 

borrow &om tho banks. That is easily June.” 
managed. Tho money will be advanced to “You don’t say so. 

them on theft own personal security, and “ And what is more, a fancy ball, 

that of two other officers in the service. They The tiffin is brought in. Mulligatawny 


“ And what is more, a fpey ball,” 

The tiffin is brought in. Mulligatawny 


must also insure theft lives. The premium soup and rice, cold Iamb and mint sauce, 
and the interest, together, will make tliem slierry and beer. The Apsleys are very 
forfeit fourteen per cent, per annum on the hospitable people; but Mary, who rules the 
sum advanced. The loan will be paid off in household, never exceeds her means for the 
three years, by monthly instalments. The sake of making a display, 
paymaster will receive an order from the The soup and a glass of wine set Jack up; 
bank' secretary to deduct for the bank so and he becomes quite chirpy. He proposes 
much per mensem from their pay. For the that ho and I and^ Wyweu shall go to the 
next three years they will have to live very fancy hall as middle^ and that Mary shall 
mildly indeed. appear as Black-eyed Susan. Then, dart- 

Tliei'e were also two victims (both youngs- ing off at a tangent, he asks me if I re¬ 
fers) to billiards. One lost three thousand member when we were lying off Mount 
rupees in bets, another two thousand five Edgecombe, just before sailing fw South 
hundiH by bad play. They, too, will have America 1 But he requires a little more, 
to fly for, assistance to the banka. Captains stimulant, for the tears are ghstenmgm hm 
Eocke and Bunyan won, between them, last soft l^lue eyes when he alludes to the deaw 
night, one thousand four hundred pounds, of poor Noel, a middy whom we buried in 
Thei^was-but little execution done at whist, the ocean a few days before we got to^io. 
Not mdre than one hundred and fifty pounds In a very maudlin way he napates to his 
chained hands. Those four men who play wife the many excellent qualities^ of poor 
regularly together, and who never exceed Noel. She listens with great attention; bn^ 
their usual bets, have very little difference observing that his spontaneous emotion is tme 
between them at the end of each month—^not result of the two over-night glawea of brandy 
thirty pounds, either way. This will not hurt ,—^plus what he cannot remmlwr drinkiM 
^em; for they have all good apwintments, over-night—she suggests that Jack sha lj m^ e , 
and ha'W private property besides some sherry cobbler. What a 

IfibdjougoingtotiffinatJsckApsley’Sjthat woman art thou, Mrs, Apsley! Severtj^l; 
Mrs. Jack W heard all about the winnings the men who returned home, as Ja^ < 
and losings at the club. Some' man went none the better for their potations^,. 
home aiad told his wife, and she has told been driven by their wives’repro^p tp fe 
everybody whom she has seen; In a short club, where they are. now Jwfindy 

time the news will travel tO head-quarters at and soda-water to excess; t^e here i 8 h«>ur 
Simlah, anij out will come a general oi^er on. spouise as comfortable M » jacket wi a 
ffftmblinff, which general order will be rend health i ftnd now tl^t he cOEleeses^ he 
aloud at the HImMaya Club, with oonmwnte slightly screyreO, 
by the whole ■ company—oommehts lAhich tradicthis awejrtua^.j,., 7 ,,, ; 
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For tho nest week the forthcoming fancy 
baiUi to he given by the dub, will be the chief 

S pio of oopivenatidn amon^t the visitota at 
aesoorie. Mvs. Ludlam is in immense de¬ 
mand. She knows the character that each 
lady will appear in; bnt it is useless to 
attempt to extract from her tlie slightest 
partiole of information on that head. This 
ball will be worth seven hundred and fifty 
ranees to Mn, Ludlam. 

Let us keep away from the club for a few 
days; for, after several ofticers have been vic¬ 
timise at play, their friends are apt to talk 
about the matter in an unpleasant manner. 
Tide frequently leads to a quarrel, which I 
dislike to witness. 

Where shall we go 1 To the Dhoon. It is 
very hot there ; but never mind. No great¬ 
coat, no dres, an hour hence ; but the very 
lightest of garments and a punkah. The 
thermometer is at eighty-five degrees there. 
The Dhoon is not a healthy place in the 
summer. It must have been thu bed of an 
enormous lake, or small inland sea. Its soil 
being alluvial, will produce anything: every 
kind ofsfruit, Nuropeau and tropical. You 
may gather a peach and a plantain out of the 
same garden. Some of the hedges in this part 
of the world are singularly beautitnl, com¬ 
posed of white and red cluster roses and 
sweetbriars. There is an excellent hotel in 
the Dhoon, where we are sure to meet people 
whom we know. 

Sure enough I find a pai'ty of five at the 
hotel; all club men and intimate friends of 
mine. They, too, have come down to avoid 
being present on the first settling day ; for, 
if there should be any duelling, it is just 
possible that some of us might be asked to 
aot as second. 

We must dine off sucking-pig in the 
Bhoon. The residents at Mussoorie used 
to form their pig-poi'ties in the Dhoon, 
just as the residents of liondon form their 
whitebait hunquots at Greenwich. I once 
took a French gentieman, who was tra¬ 
velling in India, to one of these pig-jxirties, 
and ho made a very humoi'ous note of it in 
hi#book of travel, which he showed to me. 
Unlike most foreigners who travel in English 
doQuuions, he did not pick out an<l note 
down all the bad traits in our cbaractci’s; 
but gave us credit fur all,those excellent 
points yhich his experience of mankind in 
general enabled him to observe. 

The Oovemor-Oeneral’s body-guard is 

S nattered just now in the Dhoon, and there 
(a Qoorka regiment here. The Dhoon will 
tend some twenty couples to the fancy ball 
<m the seventh. Every lady in the pla^ has 
at this moment a Burzae «(tnan taLlor) em- 
in her back veranckm, dress-making. 
We are admitted to tho confidence of Mrs. 
iJBlowville, who is going as Homo. And a 
Jttty handa««ne Norms she will make; she 
Madame Grisi—and she 



Wo return to the dub on tho second 
of J^ute. There has been a serious dis¬ 
pute, and a duel has been fought; hut 
nappily, no blood shod The inlolligeuce 
of the gambling at tlie club has reached 
the Oommnnder-in-Chief at Simlah; and bo 
has ordered that the remainder of the leave 
granted to Captains Locke and Banyan be 
cancelled, and that those officers forth¬ 
with join their respective regiments. Tho 
victims also have been similarly treated; yet 
every one of these remanded officers came up 
heie on medical ceitificate. 

It is the moniing of the seventh of June. 
The stewards of the ball are here, there, and 
everywhere, making arrangements. Several 
old hands, who hate and detest halls, and 
who voted against this ball, are walking 
about the public room, piotesliiig that it n 
tlie greatest folly they ever heard of. And 
in their disgust they blackball two caudidates 
for admission who are to ho balloted for on 
the tenth instant. They complain tliat they 
can get no tiffin, no dinner, no anything. 
But the stewards only laugh at them. 

The supper has been supplied by Monsieur 
EmilJe, the French restaurateur, and a very 
splendid 3up}>ur it is. It is laid out in the 
diuing-ruuin. Emille is a great artiste, lie is 
not perhaps equal to Bragier—that great man 
w hum Louis Piiilippe gave to his friend, I.oi d 
William Beutuick, when Lord William was 
going out to govern India—but EmUic, ue- 
vertheKaS, would rank high even amongst 
the most skiliul of cuisiniers, in Europe. 

It is a quarter past nine, and we, of tho 
club, are ready to receive our guests. 'I'he 
ladies come in jaupaus; their Luabauds fol¬ 
lowing them, on horseback or on foot. It is 
a beautiful moonlight night. We are always 
obliged to wait upon the moon, when we give 
a hml in Mussoorie. Before ten o’clock tho 
room is crowded. There are present one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-six gentlemen, and seventy- 
five ladies Of the former nine-tentlis aro 
soldiers, the remainder aro civilians. Of the 
latter, seventy arc married; the remaining 
five are spinsters. 

JLeie wo all are in every variety of costume 
—Turks, Greeks, Komans^^Bavanan—'broom- 

5 iris, Medoras, Corsairs, llamlets, Othellos, 
'ells, Charles the Seconds, and Quakers. 
Many have not come in fancy costume, but 
in their respective uniforms; and where do 
i ou see such a variety of uniforms as in an 
Indian bit^l-room 1 Where will you meet with 
so great a number of distingaished men ? 
There is the old general,: that empty sleeve 
tells a talo of tlie tottle of Waterloo. Beside 
him is a general in the Company’s service; 
one who has recently received the thanks of 
his country. He has seen seventy, but there 
is no man in the room who coidd, at tliis 
very time, endure to great an amount of 
mental or bodily fatigue. That youngster 
to the right of toe general is to be made a 
brevet-m^or and a C.B. as soon as ho gets 








' his cowany. His is.« heTO,^tiWUj^ ft inelrft’'; Odttiberj aad ererybody at Mussoorib is 
-boy. That pale-faeed civiliaQ is a ahan bf theniove—agoing down the Lih, as it is . 
great abiiit}', and possesses adiniftistratiTb Uvety house wMoh was lately full is'hid’ir' ' 
talents of tl»e very highest order. Se^ed on empty, and w:iU- remain so till Um coniiim 
jm ottoman, talking to Mm. Bastings, is thh j^pru. The duly exeeptions will be the schools 
;filiaou8 Hawkins, of the 'Third lirftgoonB. for yoyng ladies, and for little boya; the 
Laughing, in the side doorway, is the re- convent, the hrsmch of the North West Bank, ■. 
noWued William Mumble. He is the beau and the Post Office, Invalided' officers who 
id^ of a dashing soldier. Yonder is Major reside at the Sanatarium during the summer, 
Stfttcross, whose gallantry in AtFghanistan will go down the hill, and winter in Deymli- 
was the>theme of admiration iu Europe. And Ohoon. In another month the mountains . 
there is Colonel Bolt, of the Duke’s Own. will be covered with snow 5 and it would be 
All of these men have been under very hot dangerous to walk out on these narrow roads j 
fire—the hottest that even Lord Hardinge few of wiiieh are railed iA ■ 
could remember. All of them are decorated Let us sum up the events of the season: 
with medals and ribbons. Where will you Four young men were victimised; two at 
see handsomer women than you frequently cards and two at billiards. Two duels were 
' meet in a ball-room at Mnssoorie, or Sunloli t fouglit on the day after the bail. In one of 
Amongst those now assembled there are three these duels on officer fell dead. Ih another 
who, at any court in Europe, would be eou- the offending party grievously wounded his 
spicuoos for tlioir personal attractions—Mrs. antagonist. Four commissions were B.aori- 
Merrydale, Mrs.‘Plow ville, and Mrs. Banks, ficed hi consequence of these encounters. 
MiAj Apsiey is a pretty little woman; There were two elopements. Mi’s. Merry- 
hut the three to whom 1 have alluded are dale went off with Lieutenant Maxwell, 
beautiful. . leaving her children under the care of the 

The dancing has commenced, and will con- servants, until her husband came to take 
tiuuc until four o’clock, with an interval of them away. Mrs. Hastings,* who used to 
half au hour at supper-time. The second bore us about the' duties of a wife, carried • 
sujipei'—the ladies being gone—will then off tliat siUy boy Stammersleigh. These 
.commence, and a very noisy party it will be. elopements led to two actions in H. M, 
Unrestrained by the presence of the fair sex. Supreme Court of' Calcutta, and iseven of v« 
the majority of those who remain will drink (four in one case and three in tlie other) had 
and smoke in earnest, and the chances ai'e, to leave our regiments, or appointments, and 
there will be several rows. Ensign Jeuks, when repair to the Supreme Court to give evidence, 
the brandy and water inflames hiiUj will ask Some of ns had to travel fourteen hundred 
young Blackstone of the Civil Service, what miles in the month of May, the hottest mouth 
he meant by coming up and talking to his in India. 

partner during the last set of quadrilles. There was another very awkward circum- 
Blackstone wiD say, “ tlie lady beckoned to stance connected with that season at Mus- 
him.” Jenks will say, “ it is a lie! ” Black- soorie. The reader knows that Captiiins 
stone will rise to assault Jeuks. Two men Locke and Banyan were ordered to join their 
will hold Blackstone down on his chair. The regiments, the unexpiied portion of their 
'General will hear of this, for Captain Lovelass leave having been cancellea by order of his 
(who' is himself almost inarticulate) has said excellency the Clommander-in-Chie£ In the 
to Jeuks, “Cossider self uuarrest!” Jeuks, hurry of bis departure from the hills, Locke 
will have to join his regiment at Meerut, had left in the drawer of a table a letter froai 
aftejt; receiving firom the General a very severe Banyan, coutaming a proposal to victimise a 
repriniand. certain officer—^thea iu MuSsoorie—in the 

While talking over the past ball, an archery s.ime m.anner that they had victimised One 
meeting, or a pic-nic, is'sure to be suggested. Lord George Straw,—namely, to get )iim to 
It must originate at the club: without the their rooms, and play at brag. Lord George 
countenance of the club—which is very jealous Straw had lost to these worthies eighteen 
of its prerogative—no amusement can pos- hundred pounds on one eventful night, Thb 
sibly be successful. A lady, the wife of a eivi- general opinion was, touching a very extrft- 
liau, who prided herself on her husband’s ordinary fact connected with the pmy, tbati 
lofty position, had once the temqjfty to try Lord George had been cheated. Ttiis lett# 
the experiment, and actually sent round a from Banyan to Locke was found by>416(1^.;. 

, proposal-paper in her own hafidwritihg, and servant of the officer who now oocupim^itt/^,, 
, by one of her own servants. She failed, of apartments recently vacated by Lbekw)' ’ 
course. All the club people wrote the The servant ^ded it to hte master) 
word ‘'seen,” opposite to their names; but fancying that it was one of bis owHA^Httete, 
withheld the important word “approved.” began atmtractedly to read it. Vtr^ soon. 
Even the tradespeople at Mussoorie acknow- however, he discovered his mieltft|e. But 
ledge the supremacy of the Hinudaya Club, be had read sufficient to weu'iftfi.t his read¬ 
ing the whi^ and he {ttd .eo. A meeting 
The stesdn is over. The cold weatlim' has of gentlemen at the cl 4 b‘ wfts called; -an^ 
oommencedift the plains. 'It is the‘fifth of before long, Loc^ and Bunyan left the army 




















gaim'wf^^^id^atd eveutdaU7 
x^ker M a lwlk ; and thatBunyan, 

Who abiOi i^ihe’to. poverty, was eeeu driving a 
ca^ iii^Oiafdrd Street. 

■ \ ISf^^oves ^^however,to inform the reader 
:■ ©^‘‘'Iracentty/ the tone of Anglo-Indian 

:Somty,during the liot seasons, is very much 
i Jt#j|>^nved. Stt or seven years ago there 
iidyer Was a season that did not end as un- 
' happily as that which 1 have attempted to 
4 «aj(!dbe: but it is now four years since I 
h^rd‘ of a duel in the Upper Brovinces,— 
'' upwards Of four years since I heard or a 
, 'victim to gambling,—and nearly three since 
there was an elopement. It is true that the 
records of courts-martial still occasionally 
exhibit painful cases; but, if we compare 
the past with the present, we must admit 
that the change is very satisfactory. 1 do 
not attribute this altei’ed state of things 
to the vigilance of commanding officers or 
the determination of the commanders-in-chief 
to punish severely those who offend. It 
is due chiefly to the improved tone of so¬ 
ciety in England, from which country we 
get onr habits and manners. The improve¬ 
ment in the tone of Indian society has been 
veiy gradual. Twenty years ago India 
was flimous for its infamy. Ten years ago 
it was very bad. It is now tolerable. In 
ten years from this date, if not in less 
time, Indian society will ‘ be purged entirely 
of those evils which now prey upon it, and 
trials for drunkenness and other improper 
conduct will happen as rarely as in England, 
’S'ear by year, this communication between 
our fatherland and the upper part of India 
will become more speedy and less expensive ; 
and thus will a greater number of officers be 
enabled to come home on furlough for a year 
or two." Nothing does an Indian officer so 
muck good as a visit to Europe. When a 
man has once contracted bad habits in India, 
he cannot reform in Iiidia. To be cured. 
Jie must be taken away for a while from 
country. There have been instances of 
bfftbera who Imve had strength of mind to 
alter their ooui-se of life without leaving the 

■ East;'but those instances are very few. 

' The E^t India Company should do all in 
its power to encourage young officers to 
^eud a cer&h]; tilde every seven years in 
Europe, Instead of six months' leave to the 
hillsr-whif^ six'^hip&ths are sperrt in utter 
idleness, and too j^quenily id diwipation— 
give theididne months’leave to Enrop^i This 
would admit of their spendieg eix months in 
England, or bn tke Contii^smi, where they 
.would improve their #»4 mead their 
' ** their pbAS^fotlons. - 

' Company ^otild^deo bring 

4 P® .^cainsula and ^ 

' 4 ;«*efliiMa:blfe terms for the patsagepf offiisers’'^ 
““ lndi& A lieutenant who wishes 
cannot at present get ajpassage 



fitom Calcutta to Southampton under one 
.htmdrkd add twenty poutrda So that he gives ' 
up more than four months' pay fbr being 
“kept ’* thirty-six d^bu board of a steamer, i 
Three pounds ten shilling per diem for food 
and tranmt! ■* 


A WHALE IN WHITECHAPEL. 

A rsw days ago there appeared in &e 
Times an advertisement for a vacant bit of 
ground whereon a whale might be exhibited. 
We watched anxiously for the result, and 
with success, for shortly we read another 
notice to the effect that the whale had 
arrived, and was now on view in the Mile 
End Boad, Whitechapel, near King Henry 
the Eighth public-house. That same day 
saw us on the top of a Bow and Stiutford 
omnibus, the conductor promising to set us 
down “ at the whale.” Our money paid, wo 
entered a tent, and for the first time in our 
life enjoyed a full and uninterrupted view of 
the monster. We had expected to have seen 
a skeleton; but instead, the proprietor has 
preserved, stretched on a frame-work, the 
skin entire. The head remains attached 
with the bones, whalebone and all complete, 
so that it was a stuffed whale we went to 
see, and not a skeleton—none the less inter¬ 
esting for that. It rarely happens that Lon¬ 
doners have a chance of seeing a specimen 
of the lai'gest animal in creation. Pic¬ 
tures certainly convey an idea ci a whale, 
but, to have a notion of its huge bulk, the 
thing itself must be seen extended on the 
ground, examined by the eyes, and felt by 
the fingers. The specimen is a young female— 
Eorqual, or razor-backed whale' (so called 
from its having a fin on its back somewhat 
like a razor). It was driven on ^ore at 
Winterton, eight miles from Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, in a tremendous gale from east-south¬ 
east, on the fifth day of January last. His 
full length is forty-eight feet; his weight- 
about twenty-five tons. The colour of the 
skin is dark brown on the back, vanishing off 
towards the body in a bluish grey. The tail 
measures, from tip to tip, eleven feet. This 
is composed of a dense, fibrous mass, and 
feels to the touch like a thick sheet of- india- 
rubber. It is placed at right angles to the 
body, in the revei'se way to that usually seen 
in fish. The eye is remarkably small, and 
the folds’(if the eye-lids well marked; ns it 
was impossible to preserve the eye in its 
natural oright state, au artificial glam model , 
has been inserted into the eye-lids—the 
natural colours of the eye having been closeiy 
imitated. The liver of this anitusl compitetely 
filled a one-hoiiw cart, and was as mud^ as 
the horse could draw. The heart about fil!^ 
a gbod-sized ■washing-tub, and a section of 
the pnudjMd a^ry (the ifof^ta) would about 
fit round an ordinaiy-sized bw&et. The 
weill|;ht of the blubber im not liioertainjBd. 
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Itseiems extraordiQtbi? that tha eajptsm itrere { 
not awaw 'Qf the value of o^^pc *h^ ctA 
the great maaaes of blubber off and epread it 
M htauure orer the fields. The which is 
phused by the side of the animu Is remark^ 
able { it contains four fingers, like human 
fingers, not, however, all separated one from! 
^ other, but enclosed in the skin of the 
fin, which looks like that of an ordinary fish. 
Imagine a human hand inserto,d into a hedge- j 
cuttw's glove, and wax poured round it, and 
you have (minus the thumb, of which the 
whale has no trace) an exact model of the 
whale’s fin. 

When the whale found .himself on shore, 
ho roared loudly, as the proprietor described 
it to us. This' noise was probably produced 
by the whale expelling air through his 
spiracles or blow-holes, A man weut into 
the water with'an anchor, and rope attached, 
by way of a harpoon; twice, with all his 
force, did he dig the anchor into the fat 
blubber of the beast—^twice did the besist by 
his tremendous struggles tear the weapon 
out again; but, the third time the anchor 
luckily turned, and thus caught about two 
feet of the skin in one of its dukes, and thus 
was the wliale secured. The three gaping 
tears in the skin are plainly visible. The 
operator, however, had a dangerous task; for 
the whale, in his agonies, struck right and 
left with tus taU, nearly drowning his enemy 
in the whirlpool caused thereby. 

Its gigantic mouth is placed wide open by 
means of pto^ and a moderate sized man 
can stand upright in it. This mouth is by 
far the most curious part of the exhibition, 
for in it can be seen in their natural position 
the plates of whaletbone, or baleen, so much 
used: not only in the arts, but by ladies iu 
almost every portion of their dress; and of 
which they would greatly feel the loss should 
all the whales suddenly become extinct, and 
the supply of bone iu consequence cease. 
Now, true bone it really is not—put a bit of 
so-called whalebone by the side of the bone 
of a leg of mutton, and the difference will bo 
perceived. There are three hundred and 
eighty plates on each aide of the month ; on 
the vi^t side, the foremost hundred and 
twenty are of a beautiful milk-white, thej 
rest, being nearly black. This is simply a 
variety;. some whales have been killed 
entirely white—they answer to tlie Albinos 
in the human species. .Whalebone is com¬ 
posed of a substance of a homy appearance 
and consistence; internally it is of a fibrous 
texture resembling hair; and the external 
surface consists of a smooth enamel capable 
of receiving a good polish. It answers the 
purpose of teeth to the whale, and is placed 
m the porflaon where teeth are usuidly found 
& ofche®, animals, in the upper jaw; none 
whatflflr^ are found in the lower Jaw, w^hich 
is'Covete4 <^y a. Insrd I'™ polished 

and as' sfuootb as a inahogauy table. Along 
each side o£ jaw are found plates or 


%«» of this >^halebone. These ’" 

counted firdm the outside, looking likr ^:' 
portidna of a' Venetian-blind when fi^f 
openajlinside they cannot be counted 
; because they appew to be covered with hair, ' 
This hair is in reality nothii^ more than the ' 
actual substance of the baleen, unravelled as 
it were. If the reader wishes to prove this, 
let him take ^tliiU bit of whalebone, boil it 
well, and soalc it well, and then beat it with 
a wooden mallet. The result will be a bundle 
of coarse hair like horsehair. This hair hangs 
in thick masses inside the beast’s mouth; in 
the specimen we saw, it gave us exactly the' 
idea of the silky white beard of an old man. 
This is a thing which cannot be seen in any 
museum, and of which a picture would ■Con¬ 
vey but an eri'oueous idea. 

Upon going to the College of Surgeons we 
found but few specimens of the baleen, but 
those very interesting. The indefatigable 
John Hunter, it appear^ dissected a bottle¬ 
nosed whale which was cast ashore from the 
Thames in seventeen hundred and eighty- 
three. Its skeleton is now suspended from- 
the roof of the new and magnificent room of 
the museum, and sections of its baleen are 
preserved in bottles. It appears from hia 
observations that the baleen, like the teeth 
of rodent animals, is endowed with perpetual 
growth, and that material is supplied from! 
above, as it is woru away from below—^more¬ 
over, it is composed of three parts; the 
centre portion being secreted from a soft 
cone becomes hair; the external portions be¬ 
come horn inclosing the hair; these three 
appear solid; bat, when the baleen has grown, 
to a certain extent the two external walls 
become woru off, and, as a matter of neces¬ 
sity, leave the hair exposed, so tliat, as said 
before, the mouth appears to bo lined with 
hail*. Aristotle has remarked this fact, for 
ho writes : “ The whale has bail's inside his 
mouth in the place of teeth like the bristles 
of a pig.” A superficial observer, looking at 
our Whitechapel whale, would probably make 
exactly the same remark. In a picture we, 
have of the Eoiqual there is drawn a tjift of 
hair projecting from the anterior end of the 
upper jaw. There is no real tuft there, but 
upon examining our specimen we perceived 
how. the mistake originated. The baleen at. 
this part consists entirely of hair, uncunfiaqd 
at either side by the side portions as above 
described. When the animw is in the ■ 

this would probably float upward, . 

the appearance of a tuft of hair on fee lip 
the nose. ' ' -< ■ ■ ■ m 

Now for its use. It has be^ 
remarked by a learned dean lately 
that the whale, being the lar^e|b pf wdtm- 
blooded animals, and requiring a^si^'^qtmn- 
tityof food to support its hogO ctufbnl/wduld 
have starved to death if, l&e bfeer m'qaturi^ 
which have Hearts and lung^' noit' gUb 
like flsb, it ^d been sent to-jmtiiin itself dn 
land eifeev in fee fojnn of- a carhivorods dir 
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jtfriU!^itii|Qy9iJtai’'^ininMli|, OraJit OrwMtar, 

t{ki&.t|[|ii'^!]||l^^^ of Hit'ji^mrea, should bitrs 
wj,d(ft"«*panw of:til« oplean for its li»bitftt; 
■would harfb^^enty of room for its 
• r<>a;iB^8,.and ^en^ of food for its support. 
■* ,1^1'whale, therdfoi®, preserving, every oigan 
tf l*Pid animal and remaining a 
/ ti^e mamma^llwa in ^verr seme, associates 
with fishes, mad grazes upon tne products of 
, the deep, ■ - 

' The 86 %'m we well know, swarms with 
life j bu*L tbe minute creatures therein exceed 
by tayrtads the larger forms. Upon these 
atoms, the whale feeds, and not only feeds, 
twit geta fat, which fat it converts into 
^ hluitber. Now, for the sake of,this blabber 
' -m^, will hi-ave the perils of the Arctic seas, 
ana bring home with him, in the form of 
valuable lamp oil, the substance of acres of 
:mlnute sea creatures, •which, but for this 
wise economy in the system of creation, 
would have lived and tUeil, neglected and 
useless. Thus we see in the works of the 
benevolent Creator wheel within wheel— 
nothing lost, nothing allowed to decay, all 
working together with an admirable and de¬ 
signed order. The creatures which priuci- 
ptuly form the food of the whale are a delicate 
■motlusk called the Clio Borealis (of which 
specimens may be seen in the College of Sur¬ 
geons), These creatures live in patches on 
the surface of the Northern Ocean; and 
could we look down on those Arctic seas 
from a biidloon, we should see greenish 
and blackish patches here and there 
—these are formed by colonies of the Clio 
Boreidis. A somewhat similar appearance 
may be observed on stagnant fresh-water 
> ponds, where the water is coloured here 
and there by the larva of gnats aud other 
insects. 

Having found out the whereabout of his 
food, the whale opens his gigantic mouth, 
^nd charges at full speed in among tliem. 
Drown into his mouth by the vast, current of 
,, water thus created, li^e sticks in a mill tail, 
they become engulpbed in the natural trawl- 
net of the sea giant, who then composedly 
shuts^ia mouth, and expels the water tarough 
the interatioM of the baleen, leaving the 
C^, and whatever else he is lucky enougli 
to catoh, hfoh and . dry upon the haiiy roof 
, of his mouth, Xu,Hie qieoimen uhder notice 
we observed that mere were several folds of 
skin, exteadii^ foom the tin of the lower jaw 
||;s Some distant down the belly; and the man 
*;,mfomed ns that when the lower jaw was 
lifted oft the ground, the fioijgtie was left on 
4 below, ti^pfHda of skin at 

the same time becoming dtiite smooth. Here, 

' then, we .have an exidauati#, )of tbeiuse of 
.|hf;w folds: they form im mmeam^oueh, 

; ;«tp'’8fMch the dettuned animuis drop, being 
hair. The bag of a lady’s 
»■ ▼a'T gobd idea, of the 
suk,^portion r^pre- 


aestibg the and Hm hPS^rd at the bottom, 
:'the,t<mgue- 

The reader is pot yery lifcHy ever to see .a 
whale at feed ; he may, however, roiy i&elj, ■ 
see a duck feeding in a gutter. Let him ■ oW-' 
serve, and he will see, that (to compare great 
things with small) the duck goes to woro in 
a very similar manner to the whale. 1^,, 
duck IS looking after minute creatures-^ is 
the. whale ; so he takes a Mllfol ot mud, 
aud, squirting out the refuse, he retains what 
is good to eat. The bird has no baleen, and 
no pouch; but, nevertheless, he has an equally 
beautiful apparatus in the conformation of 
his bill, which answers the same porposei 
.nnd at the same time is less cnmbersoine. 
From the > size of the whale’s mouth one 
would naturally be led to conclude that the 
gullet (or cesophagus) is of an enormous size. 
No such thing—it is exceedingly small. In 
the whale examined—forty-eight feet long— 
the entrance to the gullet is hardly, largo 
enough to admit a man’s hand. Why is this ? 
The Eorqual does not confine himsdf to the ' 
Clio Borealis, but he feeds upon sprats, her¬ 
rings, and little fish. If he had a capaciou,s> 
gullet, the fish having been swallowed might, 
not liking their new quarters, wish to return 
again to the sea ; had the whale an enormous 

t ape, like a boa constrictor, they might easily' 
Q this, as the stomach is on the same line as 
the mouth. This is, however, anticipated by 
the form of the oesophageal pipe. Upon ex¬ 
amining a section of it, which is not much 
liiTger than the thickness of a good-sized 
walking-stick, we see that it has numerous 
muscnlw fibres surrounding it, and which 
can close it effectually j nay, more—^the iimer 
lining is disposed in longitudinal fibres the 
size of a little finger, which, meeting together 
in the centra effectnally render it impervious 
at the will of the animal. 

Wishing to examine more minutely the 
base of the skull of the Whitechapel speci¬ 
men, we crawled in, through the place 
where the throat formerly was situated, mid 
the idea of the prophet Jonah n^iturally 
crossed our mind. It is not, however, quite 
certain that Jonah was swallowed by a whale 
in the stiict acceptation of the form. 'In the 
book of Jonah the word whale is not used ; 
we read. Now the Lord prepared a great jSsh 
to swallow up Jonah; in St. Matthew we 
have, in the English transktidn, the word' 
whale exWessly mentioned; in the Gmk, 
however, the word is levmt, which signifies, 
usually, a whale, but may mean also any 
large fish. If we may, without presumption, 
attempt to account for'a miracle, we may 
mention tW it has been supposed by some 
that the fish in question was .a shark, whose 
gullet in a Isyge specimen is quite 
enough to admit a iam. Under this, idea, a 
shark called Squalos Charchansf.has some¬ 
times had the name Jena I’iscis, mr the Fish 
of Jonah, appUed to it.. 

'Ihe exhibition of whales has hot been un- 
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common in tliis country. We bare a notice ends corresponding 'urith the points where 
of the skeleton of tlie one which was found the other bows touch one another. Hanging 
dead, ioating on the coast of Belgium, at the upon the walls close by ai'e other boura 
distauce of twelve miles from Ostend, on the of the wholo—among them the ribs—which 
third of November, eighteen hundred and at once determined us that the rib of the 
thirty-seven. It was exhibited at Charing Dun Ck>w at Warwick and the gigantic rib 
Cross under the title of the pavilion of the at St. Mary Kedelifrs Church at Bristol 
gigantic whale. This whale, ft appears, w'as were the bones of whales. There is also sus- 
ninety-five feet in length; its weight two pended at the college a gigantic blade-bone, 
hundred and forty tons; quantity oi oil ex- witli an anclior painted in gold on it, and 
tracted from the blubber four thousand Calvert and Co.’s Entire underneath. This 
gallons; weight of tho rotten flesh buried in bone, wo woie told, formed for half a century 
the sand, eighty-five tons. Tho upjier jaw the sign of a public-houso at Portsmouth, 
contained eignthnndredfauons, or whalebones; where they sold Calvert’s'beer. The blude- 
and, proceeding on the calciilations made by bones of whales are not uncommonly seen.at 
Monsieur le Bai-ou Cuvier and the professors the pieseut day in the bone shops of liondou. 
of the King’s Giu'dens in Paris, this enor- There is one now hanging at such a simp in 
I mous animal must have lived from nine llammcisinith, and we have seen another in 
hundred to one thonsaud years, the cartilages a shop near the Vauxhall Eoad ; they seem 
of the fingers of the fins being quite ossitied. placed, not for sale but to attract attention. 
We ourselves never saw the whale, but a We have seen the bones of whales turned to 
gentleman—^who, according to the charges ornamental purposes. In the garden of a 
mentioned in the bill must liave paid two lady at Abingdon the hones of the under-jaw 
shillings to iusi>ect and sit inside the skeleton oi a very large specimen arc placed ui the 
■—■informs us that tire whalo had the gout, fonn of an arcli, at the end of a gravel-walk, 
for his fingers were all covered witli chalk- The ivy has grown over them, and they form 
stones. a very pretty object. In a garden at Ciaphani 

We find another notice of a skeleton of a we have seen one of the huge dorsal vertebrm 
whale that was exhibited in Gloucester Green, converted into a diair by being mounted on 
Oxford, in tho year eighteen huudi'cd and three wooden legs; the broad part makes a 
tliirly-four. This specimen was taken at capital seat, and the projecting spiucb form 
Pljrnionth, in October eighteen hunilre<l and the back and sides of the chair, 
tliirty-one; weighed four hundred and forty- In the tent where the Wliitcchapel whale 
eight thousand {munds ; leugtii one hundred is exhibited, it cannot be denied tliat there 
and two feet; circumference seventy-five is a slight smell as of lamp-oil: which, how- 
feet. One hundred and lilty-two children ever, reminded us lliat from whales a sub- 
were within its mouth at one time, tho roof stance called ambergris is procured, which is 
of which appears like an excavated rock much used by the manufacturers of scents, 
overhead. The childien, probably, formed It is found floating on the sea, or cost ashore 
a charity school, admitted by contract, and by the waves. It is secreted by gLiuds in 
then turned into use by the proprietor of tho tlie intestines of the animal, and when in the 
'U'hale, who wished to measure the capacity soft state aiiswei’s some nnknowu purpose in 
of Us mouth. Lucky it *was tor the hundred the process of digestion ; it not uufrcquentl^ 
and lifty-two children that the Whale had no becomes hardenwl into masses, and is m this 
longer the power of shutting his jaws together,' state expelled with the exuvirn. In lumps of 
for what a meal he might have made of them it sometimes are found the beaks of cuttle- 
I like an ogro of old! fish the whale has eaten and has not been 

I In May, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, able to digest. At the Oollege of Surgeons 
I the wonderful remains of an enormous head, is a fine specimen which even shows the 
eighteen feet in length, seven feet in breadth, markings of the fohla of the intestines where 
and weighing one tlihusand seven hundreil jit was secreted. In itself amb(>rgris has 
pounds, was exhibited at the Cosmorama in {but little scent, but it has, we are in formed, 
Begent Street. This turned out to be the' the remarkable property of h i ging out the 
head of a large whale, recent, for tho bones more delicate and finer aromas of other 
were full of oil. / scents, and for this iim-pose is principally 

At the College of Surgeons there is an used. It bears a high market price, and ut 
. cnomoas head of a whale (the bones only, consequence is fi-equcntly adulterated, sg 
without the baleen). It would contain three that a pure genuine specimen is rare. 

heads of the Whitechapel whale and an - - -—• 

infinity of children. This was the fimt head I >r iqrii! MIDNIGHT BOAT, 

ever seen in this country, and has been' 

described and figured by the groat Baron A boat enmr! down a deep hroad ilreatt $ 

Cuvier himself. The form of the bones is' ThoVhito oara in the moonliglit gle»mj 

iliat of three bows, two placed on the ground dlw leem. 

with their concave parts facing each other jjy wooded hfiU the itrentn is flowing; 

(the lower jaws), the tliird Being represented Through meadow; vales its steps are gmog; 

by the upper jaw arching over them, its two; As if the ihirest pathmig knowing. 
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^ 9 'velt^t Iwpkt iloiw down to meet 
The Aeon bright «»tve«, that uovrd to gtcet, 
With ed4}'*Bg their falouom'd &ct. 

The hethhig graMe* bend and qnuci, 

Ae mth e sportive fond endenour 
To ete^ the lordljr moving iiver 

A slight bridge parts the glaisv eourse. 

For 00 } a strong neii xuntttis hoarse 
Agunst the tvitti’s quiet foice 

The round stars and the loundei moon 
Are sitting lu i placid sttoou. 

With faintest cloud bloom o’er them sticitn: 

The lull’d sir, like on infant's breath, 

Sways in die wilemn dome beneath. 

And stun the tbm mist s gauzy vin, itli. 

While, all about the slumbering earth, 

To motiow B life is gathering birth— 

To moiiow’s gush of giief and mirth 

But soino will wake in space of sh ep 
’Tis known that some must wake to weep, 
And Bomi, unworthy vigils keep. 

The midnight, too, is kindlj timo 
To tunc the poet’s mnsie chime, 

And mould the softly didiiig ihtme. 

And lover’s lutings sweetest sound, 

When diamond dew-diips star the giouud. 
And bulbed roses rest around 

And, deep in hoary college towers, 

Tense bosoms grow to fuller poweti^ 

Upon the student’s richest hours. 

And heie, within a dreaniv shade, 

By drooping bioad leafd lime tnes mode, 

A lonely Child of 1 bought is laid. 

No doubt, in raptured leveiie, 

His peiee fill’d sjuiit wanders free, 

Feigetting daytide miHry 

Perchance he cleais awsy a stun. 

That, in the moil, his soul has ta on, * 
And net VOS him for the stnfe igim. 

It may he that bis lids have tears. 

To give the unreluimng years. 

Whose footfalls linger m lus eats. 


It may be, on his melting eye 
^me faces look from yonder sky. 
That long ago have laded by 


Then cleanse him, Summei's bath of nfght’ 
And, toundless space of holy light, 

Be balm upon hu wounded sight > 


A boat comet down the deep broad stream. 
The white oait (n the moonlight gleam, 
The drops, a spiay of silver seem. 


Thinugh trellltei of sombre shades, 
Throngh mellow spans fiem ejiening glades^ 
The fairy vessel gently Wadefi 


The litbe most, like a mountain luehp ^ 
Bbps on beueatb the slender ateb. 

And bolds a forwaid central mn^ 


IT. 


While, full within the tiny bow^ 
A fitul lorm swsyeth to and fto, 
(S A Ittnt Ms a song of woe I 




She hath a face most angehfcir— 

Mott winning, spite the leigning air 
Of weudioot Bonow seated there. 

Hei soft hair sinks along her bresst; * 

Her qiiivrnog lily hands an press'd 
In action that despaireth rest. 

Thou clflu-skiffl wbenee didst thou bring her— 
This sweet iiccd, trembling, tesr>eyed tmger— 
And whither, whither dost then wmg her? 

There is no touch upon the oar, 

But now, besihei'd as before. 

It gliuimen nearer to the shore 

Ha 1 stoops she o’er the parted tide, 

And bends she to the hither tide. 

With fiantic aims extended wide. 

And, gushes to the distant sky 
A hcBit exlnustiiig, doleful err, 
tv hose pnutmg echoes slowly die. 

The cold spate takes the piteous moan : 

The St u tied tattle feebly groan 
llic iipplc plishcB round a stone. 

Away the plan tom* vissel goes 
High up the still muon softly glows* 

The hoarse wen’s muimur ruder glows. 

Ah mi'—The dioamer’s dow wet hair 
Is suiging flora his forehead buw , 

And joins lus plaint tho plaining air — 

” O Thou, whose form I lived to see' 
Foieshadow d doom is upon ihto— 
Foicshadow’d soiiow upon me'— 

From twining love too soon thou'rt torn; 

Too toon to vacant distance borne, 
loo soon this soul is left foilorn ' ’ 


IHE DEAD SECBET. 

CHArrEB TUB bOUBTEFNTn IBblDE THB 
HODS* 

Mbi PENTBiATn’s buiprise at seeing a 
lady tlirongh tlie wiindow was doubled by 
her dmarempiit at seemc a gentleman, when 
she opened the door. Waiting clobe to the 
bell-handle, after he had rung, instead of re¬ 
joining bis niece on tho step. Uncle Joseph 
stood near enough to the house to be out of the 
range of viewfiomMib. Pentieeth’s window. 
To the housekeeper’s excited imagmation, he 
appeared on the threshold with the sudden¬ 
ness of an apparition—^the apparition of a 
little rosy faced old gentleman, snuhiig, bow¬ 
ing, and taking off his hat with a saperb 
flout ish of politeness, which had sometlung 
quite Butmhuman m the sweep and the dex- 
teiity of It 

“ How do you do ? We have oome to sea 
the house,” said Uncle Joseph, trying hu m- 
fallible expedient for gaming admission, tha 
instant the door was opened. 

Mis. Pentreath was struck speechless. 
Who was this iamiliar old gentlemau with 
the foieigu accent and the fantastic bow t 
and what did he mean by talking to her aa 
if she was his intpnate friend { Mrs. Piank- 
land’a letter said not so much, from begin¬ 
ning to end, as onu word about him. 
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“ How, do you do 1 , Wo hare ejsine i'b see 
the house,” r6peate,d 'CTncle JTpsbph, giving 
his irresicftible form of salutation the DeneSt 
of a second trial. - ' 

“So you said just now, siif,” romslrked 
Mrs. Fentreath, recovering seif* possession 
. enough to use her tongue in her own defence. 
“Does the lady,” she continued, looking down 
over the old man’s shoulder at the step on 
which his niece was standing; “does the 
lady wish to see the house too ? ” 

Sarah’s gently-spoken reply in the affirm¬ 
ative, shori as it was, convinced the house¬ 
keeper that the woman described in Mrs. 
Frankland’s letter really and truly stood 
before her. Besides the neat, quiet dress, 
there was now the softly-toned voice, and, 
when she looked up for a moment, there 
were the timid eyes also to identify her by ! 
In relation to this one of the two strangers, 
Mrs. Fentreath, however agitated and sur¬ 
prised she might be, could no longer feel any 
uncertainty about the course she ought to 
ado{^. But in relation to the other visitor, 
the incomprehensible old foreigner, she -was 
beset by the most bewildering doubts. Would 
it be safest to hold to the letter of Mrs. 
FraukhtUd’s instructions, and ask him to 
wait outside while the lady was being shown 
over the house 1 or would it be best to act 
on her own responsibility and to risk giving j 
him admission as well as his companion ? 
This was a difficult point to decide, and 
therefore one which it was necessary to 
submit to the superior sagacity of Mr. 
Munder. 

“ Will you step in for a moment, and wail 
here while I speak to the steward,” said Mrs. 
Fentreath, pointedly neglecting to notice the 
familiar old foreigner, and addressing herself 
straight through him to the lady on the steps 
below. 

“Thank you very much,” said Uncle 
Joseph, smiling and bowing, impervious to 
rebuke. “ What did I tell you 1 " he whis¬ 
pered triumphantly to his niece, as she pamed 
him on her way into the house. 

Mrs. Fentreath’a first impulse was to go 
down-stairs at once, and speak to Mr. Mun¬ 
der. But a timely recollection of that part of, 
Mrs. Frankland’s letter which eqjoined her 
not to lose sight of the lady in the quiet 
dress, brought h^r tb a stand-still the next 
moment. She «as thd more eas^ recalled 
to a remembrance of this partieiflar injunc¬ 
tion, by'a curious alteration in the conduct of 
' the lady herself, who seemed to lose all her 
diffidence, and to become suprisingly im¬ 
patient to lead the way into the Interior of 
the house, the moment she bad stepped across 
the threshold. 

“ Betsey!" cried Mrs. Fentreath, cau¬ 
tiously calling to the servant after she had 
' only retl^ a few paces from the visitors. 
“Fetseyl ' ask Mr. Munder tobe so kind as 
toetep this way.” 

Mr. Mniider presented himself with great 


defibemtibn, and with a certain dai^lc^i ahd; 
Ibwbrtng dignity in his face. He had been 
accustomed to bb'treated with deference, and 
he was not pleased with the housekeeper for 
unceremoniously leaving him the moment 
she heard the ring at the hell, without giving 
him time to pronounce an opinion on Mrs. 
Fraukland’s letter. Accordingly, when Mrs. 
Fentreath, in a high state of excitement, drew 
him aside out of hearing, and confided to him, 
in a whisper, the astounding intelligence that 
the lady in whom Mr. and Mrs, Frankland 
were so mysteriously inte;;ested, wa^ at that 
moment, actually standing before him in the 
house, he received her communication with 
an air of the most provohing indifference. It 
was worse still, when she proceeded to state 
her difficulties—^warily keeping her eye on 
the two strangers all the while. Appeal as 
respectfully as she might to Mr. Munder’s 
superior wisdom for guidance, he persisted in 
listening with a disparaging frown, and ended 
by irritably contradicting her when she ven¬ 
tured to add, in conclusion, that her own 
ideas inclined her to assume no responsibility, 
and to beg the foreign gentleman to wait 
ontside while the lady, in 9onformity with 
Mrs. Frankland’s instructions, was being 
shown over the house.- 

“ Such may be your opinion, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Munder severely. “ It is not mine.” 

The housekeeper looked aghast. “Per¬ 
haps,” she suggested deferentially, "you 
think that the foreign old gentleman would b& 
likely to insist on going over the house with 
the lady?” 

" Of course, I think so,” said Mr. Munder. 
(He had thought nothing of the sort; his 
only idea just then being the idea , of as¬ 
serting his own supremacy by setting him¬ 
self steadily in opposition to any preconceived 
arrangements of Mrs. Fentreath.) 

“Then you would take the responsibility of 
showing them both over the house, seeing 
that they have both come to the door 
together ?” asked the housekeeper. 

“ Of course, 1 would,” answered ths 
steward, with the marvellous promptitude of 
resolution which distinguishes all superior 
men. 

“ Well, Mr. Munder, I am always glad to- 
be guided by your opinion, and I will bo 
guided by it now," said Mrs. Fentreath. “Bu^ 
as there will be two people to look after--fbr. 
I would not trust the foreigner out of sig|xh 
on any consideration whatever—I' 
really beg you to share the trouble tef ' 

ing them over the house along witbr.B^aV-:.! 
am so excited and nervous, that I doh^ iebl 
as if I had all my wits about tnor-F^ever 
was placed in such a position as this ^ore— 
l am kt the midst of mysteries that t don’t 
understand—and, in short, if I'csto’l .count on 
your assistance, I won’t-answe'r for it that I 
shall not make some ntistiiket - t should be 
very sorry to make, a not only on 

my own account, ' Hexta'fhe jmuse- 
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keener stoi^d, and looked hard at Mr, 
MnW. 

** Go on, taa^a'm,” said Mr. Munder, -with 
crael oomfMMnite. 

“ Not only on my own account,” resumed 
Mm.Pentreatb, demurely,“but on yours; for 
Mm, Frankland’s letter certainly casts the re- 
sponeibility of conducting tins delicate busi¬ 
ness On your shouldeis, as well as on luiuc.” 

Mr. Munder recoiled a few stej's, turned 
red, opened his lips indignantly, liejitated, 
ana closed them agahi. He was faiily caught 
in a trap of his o «ji setting. He could not 
retreat irom the xesponsibility of directing 
tlie housekeeper’s conduct, the moment atter 
he had voluntarily assumed it ; and he could 
not deny that Mrs. Frauklaad’s letter posi¬ 
tively and repeatedly referred to him by 
name. Tlicre was only one way of getting 
out of the difficulty with dignity, and Mr. 
Muuder unblosliingly took tiiat way, thoj 
moment lie had recovered self possession 
enough to collect himself for the effort. 

“lamperfectly amazed, Mrs. Pentreatli,” 
he began, with the gravest dignity. “ Yes, I 
repeat 1 am jierfectlv amazed, that you 
should think me capable of leaving }ou to 
go over the honde alone, under such remark¬ 
able eircumstancesns those we are now placed 
in. No, ma’am ! whatever my other faults 
may be, shrinking from my sh.iro of a re¬ 
sponsibility is not one of them, 1 doh’l 
require to be reminded of Mrs. Fraukland’s 
letter; and—no !—I don’t require any apolo¬ 
gies. I am quite ready, ma’am—quite ready 
toiffiowthe way up-stairs, wlienever you are.” 

“The sooner the bettor, Mr. Muuder—for’ 
there is that audacious old foreigner actually 
chattering to Betsey now, as if he hod known 
her ^ hk Ufe! ” 

The assertion was quite true. Uncle Joseph 
was exercising his gift of fomriarlty on the 
maid-servant (who had lingered to stare at the 
Btrangers,instead of going back to the kitchen), 
iustas he had already ezerciseil it on the old! 
lady imssenger in the stage-coach, and on the 


niece and himself to the post-town of Forth- 
genno. ‘While the housekeeper and the 
steward were holding their jiwvate confer¬ 
ence, he was keeping Betsey in ccstacies of 
suppressed giggling ny the odd questions ! 
that he asl^ about the house, and almut 
how she got on with her work in it. His' 
inquiries had naturally led from tlie south j 
8 i(m of the building, oy which he and his! 
companion bad entered, to the west side,! 
which they were shortly to explore; and, j 
Utence, round to the north idde, which was 
forbidden ground to everybody in the house. 
"When Mrs. Pentreath oaws forward with, 
the Btewarti, she ove^eard this ejauhange of 
qnostion and ^answer passing between the 
ffMener and the maid 
•gjOt tell me, Betd, my dear,” said Uncle 
** Why does nobody ever go into 
odd rooms 


jtlJ tVOxCL/Ss 


“ Because there's a ghost in them," answered 
Betsey, with a burst of laughter, as if a series 
of hauntoil rooms and a series of excellent 
jokes meant precisely the same thing. 

“Hold your tongue directly, and go hack 
to the kitchen," cried Mrs. Peutreat^ indij^ 
uantly. “ The ignorant jpeople about here, 
she continued, still point^y overlooking 
TTucle Joseph, and addressing herself only to 
.haiah, “tell absurd stories about some old 
I rooms on the uurepaired side of the house, 
which have not been inhabited for more than 
lialf a century past—absurd stories aljout a 

f host; and my servant is foolish enough to 
eheve them." 

“No, I’m not,” said Betsey, retiiing, under 

{ ►rotest, to the lower regions. “ 1 don’t be- 
leve a word about tbe ghost—at least, not 
in the d.ay-time." Adduig that im}>ortant 
saving clause in a whisper, Betsey unwillingly 
withdiew fiom the scene. 

Mrs. Pentreath observed with some sur¬ 
prise that the mystciious lady in the quiet 
dress, turned very pale at the mention of the 
ghost-story, and made no remark on it vlHiat- 
ever. While she was still wondering what 
this meant, Mr. Muuder emerged into digni¬ 
fied prominence, and loftily addi eased him¬ 
self, not to Unde Joseph and not to Sarah, 
but to the empty air between them. 

“If you wish to see the house," he said, 
“you will have the goodness to follow me.” 

With those words, Mr. Munder turned 
solemnly into the passage that led to the foot 
oi the west slairmse ; walking uith that pe¬ 
culiar alow strut in which all serioua-minued 
English people indulge when they go but to 
take a little exorcise on Sunday. The house¬ 
keeper adapting her }iace with feminine 
pliancy to the pace of the stewa^ walked 
the national Sabbatarian Polonaise by his 
side, as if she was out with h'lm for a mouth¬ 
ful of fresh air, between the services. 

“As I am a living sinner, this going over 
the house is like gouig to a funeroJ ! ” whis- 

f iered Unde Joseph to his niece. He drew 
ler arm info his, and felt, as he did so, that 
she was trembling. 

“ Wiiat is the matter ? ” he asked under 
jiis bieath. 

“Unde! there is something unnatural 
about the readiness of tliese people to show 
us over the house,” was the wintly-whis- 
pered answer. “Who* were they talking 
about, juswow, out of our hearing f IVhy 
did that woman keep her eyes fixed so con¬ 
stantly on me 1 " 

Before the old man oould answer, the 


good enough to follow. In less than another 
minute they were all standing at the foot of 
the west staircase. 

“Aba!” cried Unde Joseph, as easy and 
talkative as ever, even in the presence of 
Mr. Munder himself. “A fine big hduse, 
and a very good staircase.” 
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“We are not acouaiomed to hear either the in iiie banjatere and Bluira of the second 
house or the steircasc epohen of iu those Sight. 

terms, sir,” said Mr. Mnnder, resolving to “Ton have had worhinen iu the house ?” 
nip the foreigner’s familianty in the bud. she said quickly to Mrs. Pentroath, 

“The Guide to West Cornwall, which y(*u “ You mean on the stairs 1 ” returued the 

-would liave done well to m^e yourself housekeeper. “ Yes, we have had workmen 

aaquaiuted with before you came here, there.” 

deWribes Porthgenna Tower as a Mansion, “ Aud nowhere else 1 ’ 

and uses the word Spacious, iu Bj>oakiug of “No. But they are wanted in other places 

J 1. -.Its ..A _ ' - t _ X X. ^ li.—. .1 Al.aviL 'U’apAkan nitte\ AM A V,Aat eijl A aP 


ihti weat'staircase. 1 regret to find, f*ir, that bndly ouotigli. Even hero, on the best side of 
you have not consulted tlie Guide Book to the houho, half the bedrooms U|)-stair8 are 
West Cornwall.” hardly fif to sleCp in. They wore anything 


West Cornwall.” hardly Rf to sleCp in. They wore anything 

“And why! ” roomed the unabashed Ger- l>ut comfortable, as I have heard, eveu iu the 
mau. “What do 1 want with a book, when 1 -ite Mrs. 'rrevertoa’s time; aud since she 
I have got you for my guitle ? Ah, dear sir, died-” 

but you are not just to yourself! Is not a 'J'lie housekeeper stopped with a firown, 
living guide like yon, who talks and walks and a look of siumrise. The lady in the 
about, Better for me than dead leaves of quiet dress, instead of Sustaitwg the repu- 

E riut and pa])cr 1 Ah, no, no' 1 shall not taiion fur good manners which had been 
ear another word—slmll not bear you do conferred on her iu Mrs. Frauklaud's letter, 
any more injustice to yourself.” Here Uncle was guilty of the unpardonable discourtesy 
Joseph made another fantastic bow, lookeil of turning away from Mi-s. Pentreath before 
up smiling into the steward's face, and shook she liiid done spCiUdug. ] 3 etermin^ nut to 
Jus heiui several times with an air of friendly allow herself to be impertinently silenced in 


“And why! ” roomed the unabashed Ger- but comfortable, as I have heard, eveu iu the 
mau. “What do 1 want with a book, when 1 -ite Mrs. 'rrevertoa’s time; aud since she 


repi-oacb. 


Mr. Munder felt paralysed. lie could not her last words:— 


that way, she coldly and distinctly repeated 


Jiave been treated with inore easy and iu- 
iliilVrent familiarity if tliis obscure foreign 


“ Aud since Mi-s. Trevertou died——” 

She wa*s interrupted for the second time. 


stranger had lieeu an English dnke. He had Tlie sU-auge lady quickly turniug round agtiin, 
ofteu heard of the uliiuax of audacity ; aud coiifronteu her with a very pale focc and a 
here it was visibly and marvellously em- very eager look, aud asked, in the most 
bodied iu one small, elderly individual who abrupt manner, an utterly irrelevant question, 
did not rise quite five feet from the ground “ 'reU me about tliM ghost-story,” she 
he stood on 1 said. “ Do they say it is the ghost of a man. 


While the steward was swelling with a <ir of a woman ? ” 
sense of injury too large for ulter.iuce, the “I was 8])oaking of the late Mrs. Trever- 
housekoeper, followed by Sarah, was slowly ton,” said the housekeeper in her sevbrest 
ascending the stairs, uncle Joseph seeing tones of reproof, “ aud not of the gbost-stoi-y 
them go up, hastened to jom his niece, and about the uoi-th rooms. You would have 
Mr. Munder, after waiting a little while on known that, if you had done me the favour 
the mat to recover himself followed the to listen to wliat 1 said.” 


audacious foreigner with the inieution of 


your pardon; 1 beg your pardon a 


watch] rig his conduct narrowly, and cliasfishig thousand times for seeming inattentive 


his iusomnee at the firat opportunity with struck me just then—or, at least I wanted 
stinging words of rebuke. to know——” 

The procession up the stairs thus formed, was “If you cave to know about anything so 

not, however, closed by the steward : it was absurd,” said Mrs. Pentreath, mollified by 
fuither adorned and completed by Betsey, the the evident sincerity of the apology tlwt him 
servant-maid, who stole out of the kitchen to been offered to her, “ the ghost, according to 
follow the strange visitors over the house, as the story, is the ghost of a woman.” 
closely as she could without attracting the The alrangi* lady’s face grew whiter thaa 
notice of Mrs. Pentreath. Betsey had her share over; and slie turned away once more to the 
of natural human curiosity and love of change, ojten window on the lauding. 

No such event as the arrival of strangers “How hot it is!” she said, putting her 
had ever beforcenlivened the drearjfciouotony head out into the air. • 

• of Porthgenna Tower, within her experience; « Hot, with a north-east wind! ’ esdaio^ad 

aud she was resolved not to slay alone in the Mrs. Pentreath, in amazement. ^ , 

kitchen, while there was a chance of hearing Here Uncle .Joseph came forward with a 
a stray word of the conversation, or catching polite request to know, when they weregi^g 
a uhauce glimpse of the proceedings among to look over the rooms. For we last fow 
the company np-starrs. minutes he had been asking all sorts of 

In the meantime, the housekeeper had led questions of Mr. Munder; and, having re- 
the way as far as the fii-st-fioor landing, on ceived no answers which were not of the 
either sideof whioh the principal rooms in shortest and most ungraciooui kind, had given 
the west front were situated. Sharpened by up .talking to the steward in despair, 
fear and susphnon, Sia-aU’s eyes immediately Mrs. Pentreath prepared to lead the way 
delected the repairs which had been effected into the break£ast>rooi%Uhitai7,aod drawing' 
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other, ^i»d;r«^;tWtom’'lfa<L' a ‘'fiecona-' wot 
opwing. on!!'^!'.lolw,pfti[|6we, the entrasiee' to 
i^iish ■*»# thenjfpit Iwid side of the' first- 

iBooir>hS^g. Before loading the way into 
these'r'oodik the honseheeper touched Sarah 
OQ the ehbiwer to intimate that it was time 
to be incrving on. * 

* As for the ghost-story," resumed Mrs. 
l^estreath while she opened the breafcfast- 
rwm door, "you must apply to the ignorant 
people who believe in it, if you want to hear 
^ ml told. Whether the ghost is an old 
poster a new ghost^ and why she is sup- 

g sed to walk, is more than I can tell you.” 

spite of the housekeeper’s affectation of in¬ 
difference towards t^e popular supevstition, 
she had heard enough of the ghost-story to 
frighten her, though she would not confess it. 
Inside the house, or outside the house, nobody 
much less willing to venture into the north 
rooms alone could in real truth have been 
found than Mrs. Fentreath herself. 

While the housekenter was drawing up 
the blinds in the breakmt-parlonr, and while 
Mr. Munder was opening the door that led 
out of it into the library. Uncle Joseph stole 
to his niece’s side, and spoke a few* words of 
encouragement to her in- his quaint, kindly 
way. , 

“Courage!” he whispered. “Keep your 
wits about you, Sarah, and catch your little 
opportunity whenever you can.” 

“ My thoughts ! My thotfghts ! ” she an¬ 
swered in the same low key. “ This house 
Tous^ them all against me. O, why did 1 
ever venture into it again! ” 

“You had better look at the view from 
the window now,” said Mrs. Fentreath, after 
she had di-awn up the blind. “It is very 
mudi admired.” 

While affitirs were in this stage of progi’ess 
on the fiist floor of the house, Betsey, who 
had been hitherto stealing up by a stair at a 
time from the hall, and listening with all 
her ears in the intervals of the ascent, 
finding that no sound of voices now I’eaohed 
her, bethou^t herself of returning to the 
kitchen again, and of looking after the house¬ 
keeper’s <unner, which was Being kept warm 
by the fire. She descended to the lower 
regions, wondering what part of the house 
the Btrah'gerk would want to see next, and 
puzzling he*“ bHtins to find out some’ excuse 
for attachingiheivBelf to the exploring party. 

After the view from the breakfast-room 
imndow had been d,uly contemplated, the 
library -was next entered. In, this room, 
Jdrs. Fentreath, haviM si^ leisure to look 
about her, and' einpfoji^ ,that leisure in 
pbsepving the conduct arrived 

at theunplemiaatconvietfon that iSify. Munder 
^Vrafs by no means to be dep^ded cm to assist 
the important business of watching 
iaHi|®fbiBeedings of the two Strangers. Ububly 
mvdated to assert nis own di^to by the 
Idly SMy manner in rm<m he had 


been treated by tJnele Joseph, the sole ebjeefe' 
of Mr. Munder’s ambitiOa seemed to be to 
divest himself M:coin^etdy ass possible of, 
the charactOT of guide, whieh'the unscrupulous 
foreigner sought to oonfbr on him. 
sauntered heavily about the rooms, yrath th»'- 
air of a casual visitor, staring out of window, • 
peeping into books on tablee^ frowning'at him<^. 
self in the chimney-glasses—looking, in short, 
anywhere but where he ought to look. The 
housekeeper, exasperated by this affectation. 
of indifference, whispered to him irritably to 
keep his eye on the foreigner, as it was quite 
as much as she could do to look after the 
lady in the quiet dress. 

“ Very good ; very good,” said Mr. Mun-‘ 
der, with sulky carelessness. “ And where 
are you going to next, ma’am, after we have 
been into the drawing-room 2 Back sgaio, 
through the library, into the breakfast-rooml 
or out at ouce into the passage 2 Be good ' 
enough-to settle which, as you seem to be in 
the way of settling everything.” 

“ Into the passage, to be sure,” answered 
Mrs. Fentreath, “to show the next three 
rooms beyond these.” 

Mr. Munder sauntered out of the library, 
through the doorway of communication, into 
I the drawing-room, unlocked the door leading 
into the passage—then, to the great disgust 
of the housekeeper, strolled to .the fire^ace 
and looked at himself lu the glass over it, 
just as attentively as he had looked at him¬ 
self in the library mirror, hardly a minuto 
before. 

“This is the west drawing-room,” said 
Mrs. Fentreath, calling to the visitors. “ The 
carving of the stone chimney-piece,” she 
added, with the mischievous intention of bring¬ 
ing them into the dosesb proximity to the 
steward, “ is considered the fixieat thing in tlie 
whole apartment.” 

Driven from the looking-glass by .this 
manoeuvre,. Mr. Munder provokingly saun¬ 
tered to the window, and looked out. Sai-ah, 
still pale aud silent—but with a certain un¬ 
wonted resoluteness just gathering, as it 
were, in the lines about her lips—stopped 
thoughtfully by the chimney-piece, wheu'the 
housekeeper pointed it out to her. Uncle 
Joseph, looking all round the room in his 
discursive manner, spied, in’ the furthest 
corner of it from tlie door that led into. the 
passage, a beautiful maplewocd table and 
cabinet, dl[^a very peculiar pattern, Hfo work¬ 
man-like enthusiasm was instantly aroused;- 
and he darted acTQss the room to examine 
the make of the cabinet, closel;^. The table 
beneath, projected a little way in front of it, 
and, of all the objects in the world, what 
should he see reposing on the flat space of the 
projection, but a magnificent musical-box 
at least three times the size of his own! 

Ale! Ate! ! Ate I! 1 " cried Uncle Joseph 
in an ascending scale of admir^pn, which 
ended at the very top Of his yoibfe. “ Open 
him! set him going! let md hear what he 
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plays! ” He stopped for ^ant of words to 
express his impstieuce, and drummed With 
both hands on the lid of the musicai-box, ia 
a burst of uncontrollable enthusUism. 

" Mr. Munder! '* exclaimed the house* 
ketpor, hurrying across the room in great in* 
dignation. “ Why don't you look i why don’t 
you stop him 1 He’s breaking open the 
Diusioal-box. Be quiet, sir! How dare you 
touch me 1 ” 

'“Set him going! set him going!” 
reiterated Uncle Joseph, dropping Mrs. 
I’enti-eath’s arm, which ho had seized in 
his agitation. “ Look here ! this by my side 
is a music-box, too ! Bet him going 1 Does 
ho play Moziu-t 1 He is three times bigger 
than ever I saw ! See 1 see 1 this box of 
mine—^tbls tiny bit of box that looks nothing 
by the side of yours—it was given to my 
own brother by the king of all the music-coin- 
posers that ever lived, by the divine Mozart 
himself. Boothe big box goiug, and you shall 
hear the little baby-box pipe after! AL, 
dear and good madam, if you love me-” 

“ Sir 1!! ” exclaimed the housekeeper, red- 
deniug with virtuous indignation to the very 
roots of her hair. 

“What do you mean, sir, by addressing 
such outrageous language as that to a 
respectable female ? ” inquired Mr. Munder, 
approaching to the rescue. “ Do you tliiuk 
we want youfr foreign noises, and your 
foreign morals, and j our foreign profanity I 
here f Yes, sir ! profanity. Any man who 
calls any human individual, whether musical 
or otherwise, ‘ divme,’ is a jirofane man. Who 
are yon, you extremely audacious person i 
Are you an infidel 1 ” 

Before Uncle Joseph could say a woi<l in 
vindication of his principles ; before Mr. 
Munder could relieve himself of any nioie 
indignation, they were both startled iutd 
momentary silence by an exclamation of 
alam from the housekeeper. 

“ Where is she 1 ” cried Mrs. Feutreath, 
standing in the middle of the drawing-room, 
and looking with bewildered e^es all around 
her. 

The lady in the quiet dress had vauiahod. 

Bhe was not in the library, not in the 
breakfast-room, not in the passage outside. 
« After searching in those three places, the 
housekeeper came back to Mr. Munder with 
a look of downright terror in her face, and 
stood staring at him for a moment, perfectly 
helpless and perfectly silent. As sj^ii as she 
recovered herself she turned fiercely on Uncle 
. • Josepln 

“ Where is $he f 1 insist on knowing what 
has become of her! You cunuing, wicked, 
impudent old man! where is she 2 ” cried 
, Mi-s. Pentreath, with no colour in her cheekls, 
and no mercy in her eyes. 

“ 1 suppose, she is looking about the house 
by herself” said Uncle Joseph. “ We shall 
find her sorely as we take our walks through 
the other rooms." Simple as he was, the 


old man had, nevertheless, acuteuesa enough 
to perosivp that he had accidentally ren¬ 
dered tile very service to his meco of which 
she stqod in need. U he had been the 
most artful of mankind, he could have 
devised no bettor means of diverting Mrs, 
Peutreath’s attention from Sarah to hiuihclf 
than the very means which he had just imed 
in jiorfect innocence, at the very mo&ent when 
his thoughts were farthest away from the 
real oliject with which he and his niece had 
entered the house. “ So 1 so !’[ thought Uncle 
Joseph to himself, “ while tliese two angry 
people were scolding me for nothing, Sarah 
has slijiped away to the room where the 
letter is. Good 1 1 have only to wait till 
she comes back, and to let the two angry 
people go on scolding me as long as they 
please.” 

“ What arc we to do ? Mr. Munder! 
what uu eai'th are we to do 2 ” asked the 
housekeeper. “ We can’t waste the precious 
minutes staring at each other here. This 
woman must be louud. Stop 1 she asked 
questions about the stairs—she looked up at 
Uie second floor, llie moment we gut on the 
landing. Mr. Munder 1 wait iiere, and don’t 
let that foreigner out of your sight for a mo¬ 
ment. Wait here while 1 run up and look 
into the second-fioor passage. All the bed¬ 
room doom are locked —1 defy her to hide 
herself if she has gone up there.” With those 
words, tile housekeeper rau out of the draw¬ 
ing-room, and breathlessly ascended tile 
second flight of stairs. 

While Mrs. Pentreath was searching on 
the west side of the house, Sai’ah was hur¬ 
rying, at the top of her speed, along the 
lonely passages that led to the north rooms. 

'I’errified into decisive action by the des¬ 
perate nature of the situation, she had slipped 
out of tlie drawing-room into the passage the 
instant she saw Mr 3 .PeDtreath’a back turned 
on licr. Without stopping to think, without 
attempting to compose herself, she rau down 
the Blairs of the first floor, and made straight 
for the housekeeper’s room. She had no 
excuses ready, if she had found anybody 
there, or if she had met anybody on the way, 
Bhe had fuimed no plan where to seek for 
Uiem next, if the keys of the north rooms 
were not hanging in the place where she still 
expected to find them. Her mind was lost 
in confusion, her temples throbbed as if they 
would burst with the heat at her brain. 
The one blind, wild, headlong purpose of 
getting into the Myrtle Boom drove her ODj 
gave unnatural swiftness to her trembling 
fi,et, unnatural strength to her shaking handS| 
unnatural courage to her sinking heiirt. 

She ran into the housekeeper’s room, with¬ 
out even the ordinary caution,of wilting tor 
a moment to listen outside the door. Ko one 
was there. One glance at the well-remem¬ 
bered nail in the wall showed her the keys 
still hanging to it in a boneh, as they had 
hung in ,the long past thhe. She had them 
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aba had her hand on the locked 

', 'I'^'slhe tattled over the bunch to find th,e 
! &Bt key^ that was required, she discovered— 
what her hurry had hitherto prevented her 
.ftota hoticing—the numbered labels which 
the builder had methodically attached to all 
keys, when he had been sent to Forth- 
genua hy Mr. Frankland to survey the house. 
At the first sight of them, her searching 
hamds paused in their work instantaneously, 
and she shivered all over, as if a sudden chill 
hM struck her. 

If she had been less violently agitated,the 
discovery of the new labels and the suspicious 
to which the sight of them instantly gave! 
rise would, in all probability, have checked | 
her further progress. But &e confusion of 
her mind was now too great to allow her to | 
piece together even the veriest fragments of 
thoughts Vaguely conscious of a new terror, 
of a sharpened distrust that doubled and, 
trebled the headlong impatience which had: 
driven her on thus fiir, she desperately re-j 
Burned her search through the buucli of keys. 
One of them had no label; it was larger' 
than the rest—it was the key that fitted the ■ 
door of communication before which she. 
stood. She tamed it in the rusty lock with | 
a strength which, at. any other time, she; 
wouM tove been utterly incapable of exert¬ 
ing ; she opened the door with a blow of her 
him^ which burst it away at oue stroke from j 
the jambs to which it stuck. Panting for: 
breath, she flew across the forsaken north 
hall, without stoppiI^F for oue second to push, 
the door to behind her. The creeping ^ 
creatures^ the noisome house-repcilea tbatj 
passed the place, crawled away, shadow-, 
like, on either side of her towards the walls., 
She never noticed them, never turned away j 
linr'them. Aomss the hall, and up the stairs' 
it the.end of it, she ran, till she gained the | 
open landing the top—and there, she sud -' 

denly choked herself in front of the first; 
door. V ' 

The first dom: bf tiie long range of rooms 
that opdnt^ on the landing; the door that' 
fi^ontea the topmost of the flight of stairs. 
She stopp^: she looked at it—it was not 
the door ^e had coins to open; and yet she 
could not t^r herself awn^firom it. Scrawled | 

. on the panel htwh^ Phalli;.was the figure,' 
I.” And when .she'Ilo^^ down' at the j 
V .hundx of keyi in. hw iuUidil'.there was the 

;^Sbe tried to thinl^ ■ foUdtr'pdt any otoe, 
j^iw e thronging sotpici'oBB that beset her, 
gr-^M^^^ttsian it which it might point. 
|Elipffdrt‘''smi''umie88; her iund''^as 'gone;;' 


%er l^ily 4ehim ' <>f^a0eing('hnd hearing— • 
s^ts^ ‘Which'had new h^ome Sinfully and 
dtu6oip:^ehii^ihk sharpened—^med to be 
the sole reiuia'o/iatelligenee that she had left 


the^olfl reiuia'ofiatelligenee that she had left 
to guide her. She put her hand over her 
eyes, And waited & iit^e' so, and then went ... 
oa slowly along the landing, looking at the' 
doors. 

No.«IL,” No. “Ill,,” No. “IT.,” traced 
on the panels in the same white chalk, and 
answering to the numbered labels on the 
keys, the figures on which wpro written in - 
ink. No. “ 1V.” the middle room of the first 
floor range of eight. She sti^ped there again, 
trembling from head to foot. It was the 
door of the Myrtle Boom. 

Did the chalked numbers stop there 1 She 
looked on, down the landing. No. The four 
doors remaining were regularly numbered on 
to«VIIL” 

i She came back again to the door of the 
Myrtle Boom, sought out the key labelled 
! with the figure “IV.”^—hesitated—and looked 
back distrustfully over the deserted hall. 

The canvases of the old family piofcuies, 
which she had seen bulging nut from , their 
frames, in the past time when she hid the 
letter, had, for the most part, rotted away 
from them now, and lay in great black ragged 
strips on the floor of the hall. Islands and 
continents of damp spread like the map of 
some strange region over the lofty vaulted 
ceiling. Cobwebs, heavy with dust, hung 
down in festoons from broken cmmices. Dirt 
stains lay on the stone pavement, like gross 
reflections of the damp stains on the ceiling. 
The broad flight of stairs leading up to the 
open landing before the rooms of the first 
floor, had sunk down bodily towards one side. 
The banisters which protected the outer 
edge of the landing were broken away into 
ragged gaps. The light of day was stained, 
the air of heaven was stilled, the sounds of 
earth were silenced in the north hall. 

SUenoed ? Were offi sounds silenced ? Or 
was there something stirruig that just 
touched the sense of hearing, that just deep¬ 
ened the dismal stiiluess, and no more 1 

Sarah listened, keeping her face still set 
towards the hall—Glistened, knd heard a faint 
sound behind her. Was it outside the door 
on which her back was turned 1 Or was it, 
inside—in the Myrtle Eobm ? 

Inside. With the first conviction of that, 
alt thought, all sensation left her. She forgot 
the susplrious numbering -of the' doors; she 
became i^ensible to the lapse of time, un¬ 
conscious of the risk of discovery^ All excr-., 
cise of her other faculties was now merged in. ’ 
the exercise of the one faculty of listeniug. 

It was a still, faint, steaHhil^f-rustling 
sOund ; and it moved to dud at intervals, , 
to and &o Boftiy« DOW at one end, now at 
the otltor (tf the Myrtle Boom: There were 
mOmeijte when it grew suddmily distinct— 
otlier mometda Wwn It died away in grsi- 
datkms too light to fiiUbw. Sometiriies it 
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seemed to sweep ovaar the floor,at * Ja^ndr? 
sometimes it crept with tdow, eoptiiiaifiHilt 
rustliugs ^at just wavered ofl the verge of 
absolute sUeuoe. 

Her feet still rooted, to the spot on.which 
she stood, Sarah tamed her head slow^, inch 
by inch, towards the door of 'the Hyr% 
Boom. A moment before, while she was as 
yet unconscious of the faint sound moving to 
and fro within it, she had been drawing her 
breath heavily tuid quickly. She might have 
been dead now, her bosom was so still, her 
breathing so noiseless. The same mysterious 
change came over her face which had altered 
it when the darkness began to gather in the 
little parlour at Truro. The same fearful 
look of inquiry which she had then fixed on 
the vacant Corner of the room, was ia_ her 
eyes now, as they slowly turned on the 
door. 

" Mistress! *’ she whispered. “ Am I too 
late 1 Are you there before me ? ” 

The stealthily-rustling sound paused—re¬ 
newed itself—died away again faintly; away 
at the lower end of the room. 

Her eyes still remaining fixed ontheMyrtle 
Boom, strained,and opened wider and wider- 
opened as if they would look through the very 
door itself—epened as if they were watching 
for the opaque wood to turn transparent, and 
show what was behind it. 

“ Over the lonesome floor, over tho lone¬ 
some flipor—how light it moves ! ” she wiiis- 
pered again. “Mistress! does the shroud 
they buried you in rustle no louder than 
that 1 ” . 

The sound stopped again—then suddenly 
advanced at ojie stealthy sweep, close to the 
inside of the door. 

If site could, have moved at that moment; 
if she could have looked down to the line 
of open space between tho bottom of tlie 
doo^.and the flooring below, when the faintly 
rustling sound came nearest to her, she might 
'have seen the insignificant cause that pro¬ 
duced it lying self-betrayed under the door, 
partly outside, partly inside, in the shape of 
a fragment of foded red paper from the wall 
of the Myrtle Boom. Time and damp had 
.loosened the paper all round the apartment. 
Two or three yards of it had been torn off 
by the builder, while ho was examining tlie 
walls—sometime in large pieces, sometimes 
in small pieces, just as it happened to come 
away—and had been thrown down by him 
on .the bare, boarded floor, to become the 
spor^ 0- <ihe wind, whenever it hJ|>pened to 
blow through the broken panes of glass in 
the window., If she had only moved 1 If 
she had only looked down for one little second 
of time 1 Bat she was past moving and past 
looking: the paroxysm of superstitious horror 
that possessed ^er, held her still in every 
limb and, ev^y featu^. She never star tea, 
sheutter^ no cry, when the ru^t^g noise 
Came neai^t. The one outward sign Wl^ich 
showed bow the terror of its approach shook 
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bw tofethe yeiy soul, e^ra-essed itselC^cmlj i» 
her right ha^, in 

li%l|h:|||!fe;8tiU-held the keys, ^t the ir»- . 
Ii)^;:ifrlmn the wm foagmeut pf 

l^per '^osest to door, W fingers lost their' 

power of contraction, and beoame as nerveless 
and lultfloss as if she had laiuted. The heavy 
bunch of keys slipped from her suddeuly- 
loosened grasp,-dropped at her side on the 
outer edge of toe lauding, rolled off through 
a gap in the broken banister, and fell on tlie 
stone pavement below, with a crash which 
made toe sleeping echoes shriek again, as if 
they were sentient beings writhing under tlie 
torture of sound 1 

! The crash of the falling keys, ringing and 
ringing again through the stillness, woke her, 
as it were, to instant conscioxisneBs of present 
events and present perils. She started, stag¬ 
gered backward, and raised both her hands 
wildly to her head—paused so for a -few 
seconds—then made for the top of the staira 
with the purpose of descending into the hall 
to recover the keys. 

Before site had advanced three paces, the 
shrill sound of a woman’s scream came from 
the door of communication at the oppqriie 
end of the hall. The scream was twice re¬ 
peated at a greater distance off, and wsa 
followed by a confused nobe of rapidly ad¬ 
vancing voices and footsteps. 

She staggered desperately a few paces 
fiirther, and reached tho first of the row of 
doors that opened on the lauding. There 
Nature sank exhausted: ber knees gave way 
under her—^her breath, her sight, her hearing 
all seemed to fail her together at toe same 
instant—and she dropped down senseless cm 

the fioor at the head of the stairs.. 

--- 1 — , 

THE HUMBLE CONFESSION OF A 
TENOE. 

1 LivEi in a suburban village, which fast 
begins to be a town, London bubbles up 
here and there all along our line of railway. 
Wo have improvement commissioners, gas- 
lamps always alight when there is no moon, 
and postmen with red coats. We have our 
squabbles about church-rates, and boast a 
newspaper, ubich, by the way, is quite able' ^ 
to boast for itself. In summer we have ou'e. > 
cricket-club (the match between little Tod- ‘ 
dlecombe and Ourselves is a marked ' 
in toe history of cricket); we have bujp'*;! 
boating, too, for we live near the river j ni^W 
and then we have dancing and evening 
ties. Still, I required in the winter soia^*', 
thing more; when behold Hniloh, lii» a 
plum, jumped into my mouth : a moirifiMfllMfR 
was formed -SJ). eighteen hundred and flB^- 
five. ' ,J , ' 

1 am a phy man, and I undera^t^'^Btf-a 
very reliaUe quarter that ladiep we^^lbout 
to join the class. I drew bac^ How Vas I 
to stand up and to be looked at,..worst of Ml, 
to be heard, by those qrtiitti^es ? Qpw- 
ever, 1 ventured.; in oo^. fi^ia^empts kt 
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iarnw&Bj our nuuliwr ttood l>aride a *lai«0 
blajok b<iftrdr-%e wew raagied on 
row bohind »ow 1 hh^ 1 confess thwb I tta* 
callantly loft fhn mIms to'bear the bMtht of 
Els aba^atloni tthd correctious, mTself 
shanMml!r retitiae behind the tallest and 
atoutest of the lovmj singets. Oldier gentle* 
men followed my example; and, for some 
time, we were lott to ourselves, although now 
and then alluded to, rather than addressed 
by, our teacher. Oiton have [ felt that his 
eye was nyou me when 1 forgot for a moment 
myihars, and ventured a little way from my 
eUelter. Sumetiuius he said that he could 
not hear the gentlemen’s voices. This simple 
but too true observation filled me with tre¬ 
pidation. iVt laht we were obliged to come 
forward, dragged into the light with all our 
false notes ana bad time; and it is iinpos- 
aible to describe the agony of our sitnatior. 
Air, Batten (ilr. Uullah’s deputy), our able 
and Lind master, exhorted us to inako niis- 
talvos, I'ather than not slug at all. “ Gentle¬ 
men,” he said," I wish that you would make 
aonie mistak'es.’’ In this respect I soon 
became his best pupil. 

.Miss Sophia Lute was, from the cominenoc- 
inent, a member of the Huliah cLvss. taking 
her place at once among the sopiauo voices. 
1 do not know why she joined u^ fur she 
knew music sufiicieutly well hefoie. I be¬ 
lieve that she did it out of pure good nature. 
Sometimes, n hen I made abortive attempts 
to reach G—a note to which 1 have a fixed 
dislike—the othes ladies of tlie class smiled. 
One young lady even laughed, and 1 hated 
her. Two other tenors, who conlided their 
dislike to me, also hated her; but Mm Sophia 
always looked at me in a maimer oO kind and 
encouraging, tliat, although I never properly 
reached G, 1 felt pleased with my mistakes 
for biiugiug out such a look. G, indeed, lias 
never been attainable to me. 

There is always more shyness among the 
gentlemen than among the ladies Severed 
gentlemen on the stock exchange, n lawyer, 
and a Greek merchant, liave successively 
come to our class-room with the intention of 
joining us ( but, have never summoned snfii- 
cient courage. Jones Smith (brother of Smith 
of the Admiralty, our best bass) actually ran 
away one evening, after knocking at the 
door. 

Wo have three facetious members ; one of 
whom, instead of singing, imitates all t he others, 
one by one, in a ludicrous and covert manner, 
between the pieces. They give us, in addi¬ 
tion, puns, counndrums, and witty observa¬ 
tions. Miss Sophia does not like this. She 
says that it interrupts the singing. The 
humorous gentlemen were on the qul vive 
a few days ago in consequence of an observar 
tlou made by a very sharp solicitor, who, 
•oeing g at the beginning of a piece of 
^0 indicate that there were six quavers 
«yPiP could not imagine what it aigni* 
.(.Wi He thonght that he had seen the^ 


figures somewhere else, written in a line, but 
could not distinctly remember where. 

There have been several jealousies. Those 
who live on the common looked down on ns 
whose houses are not so stylish. They were 
quite angry when We called thim the common 
people ! but harmony was soon restored. 

We have formed a Huliah madrigal club. 
Simpkins is secretary, and the committee 
meet every month. Hence, several moat de¬ 
lightful parties. Besides, we have a Huliah 
picnic, and a Huliah boating association. 
And from the formation of that society 1 
dale my present ecstatic state of happiness. 

It was on a Thursday in June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-five (I was brought up to bo 
very careful about <late8),that we had our first 
pic-nic. .Jones—the bass Jones—who some¬ 
times comes to our practisings and r6uuioiis, 
has a villa on the Thames, between Tedding- 
ton and Tw ickenliam; a very pretty place it 
is, but more kivourable to baas than to tenor 
voices m winter. I am told that a catarrh 
quite inipioves a bass voice; but, at the 
same time, Nature seems to have settled that 
the tenor requires more care, and, being 
sc.iicer, is the more valuable. So 1 could 
never live so veiy near the Thames as Jones. 

It was airanged that there sliould be four 
boats—one respectively for the sopranos, 
altos, tenors, and basses. Of course the 
sopianos and altos did not row themselves— 
four gentlemen of the tenors rowed the 
soprano boat, four gentlemen of the basses 
tlie alto. I was stroke-oar of the sopi’aiios, 
and sat just opixisito to Miss Sophia. It 
was agreed as soon as we had made a little 
way, to sing Since first I saw your Face—a 
very pretty inadi ig.iL But it all went wrong 
ill consequence of ray unhappy self-couseioils- 
ness and my intractable ft In the second 
verso, at. 

No, iio, no, my licait is and cannot diicntangle, 

I broke down completely. The words were 
so true, and the notes so false, tliat there' 
was no help for it—the madrigal was a 
failure through my miscliaiiee, and 1 felt 
such a tingling and blushmg all over me that 
I believe my very oar would have tingled 
and blushed if it could. 

We ainved at our destination without 
any further misadventure, and found the 
hospitable Jones auxionsly awaiting us with 
a large paidiy of ladies and gentlemen, whom 
he had invited to his house for the day; 
and certainly we had come to a lovely spot. 
A smootifer and greener lawn was never 
seen, very gradually sloping to the water’s 
edge. Here and there a willow dipped its 
branches into the river, while at one end of 
onr fiiend’s property was a little harbour 
into wliich our fleet was taken, and where it 
was safely moored. The house is a long 
building with verandahs: although glistening 
in the sunablne, still suggestive 01 coolness. 

Mther the sunshine, or the music, or some¬ 
thing 'else, drew Mias Sophy imd myself 
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toother, and made in take gmt de|%ht olUMSfT* appearance of a deputation 
in oae another that day. The words of iNtoiW'^Ives in any impossible bark, from 


each song had a new meaningt Thru I did a wMieil to a leaf of the Victoria regia, 
not fully know who the kind interpreter was; wonld not have astonished me at all—nor 
now I do know, and he has since made a did 1 astonish Mrs. Lute (what a inother-in> 
translation of my whole life, turning the dark law she makes!) the next morning when I 
into the bright, the bitter into the sweet, the spoke to her about Sophy. She had sem it 
miserable into the happy, the silent into the all from the beginning, and was sure that we 


miserable into the happy, the silent into the 
chatty, the lonely into the sociable—^in fine, 
the bachelor into the Benedict. 


all from the beginning, and was sure that we 
were well suited to each other. 

Oar wedding was the most splendid tlmt 


This small and ubiquitous dragoman was had been seou in the neighbourhood for many 
particnlai'ly busy as we were singing Men- a day. The breakfast was unique. The 
delsaohn’s Winter, surly Winter. I felt whole Hullah class attended—Mr, Batten 
deeply the melancholy feelings intended to also gave ua the pleasure of liia comjM^lif} 
be conveyed by the first part, which is in 'a and conducted us to church, 
minor key—I was minimus; but, when the My dear wife ond myself still continno 
words Summer, joyous Summer, burst forth members of that admirable conductor’s class, 


in the major, I was niaximus. I was some¬ 
thing beyond maxinuis when we came to, 


and find that our love for music increases 
steadily with onr love for each other. It was 


Beside her daily 1 stray. And I press her only last week Uut Yawhaw, of the twentieth 


close to my heart. 


Dragoon Guards, to whom I had lent, in a 


Wo were ranged on the Lawn in our usual momentofuiisiiapici()usfiipncbhip,fivepouuds, 
order—Mr. Batten before us. 1 have heard repudmted the debt in the most audacious 
siucev that Captain Coppercap, II.N., was all manner. I was very angry at first; but, on 
the time making a caricature of us, which he my return to Tottletou’iu the evening, Sophy 
did in his best style. T'here was Smith of asked Smith, Barker, Matilda Long, and 
the Admiralty, who looked as if lie were a May Burgoyne—^and after two catches and a 
disconsolate widower trying to cry. There madrigal, I utterly forgot the existence of 
was Hobinson, too; he wrote a celebrated Yawhaw, the twentieth, and that such things 
pamphlet on the omreney (it was very as five-ponnd notes ever existed, 
kind of him to send me a coj))', and I mean What can I recommend better to the in¬ 
to read it). He lias a w,iy while ho is habitantsofsiualltownsandvillagesiugeneral, 
binging, of staring up at the roof or the sky, than a Hullah singing class. Although the case 
as if lie were looking out for an eclipse. ofthePai'ishofTwiddledumversustheJ^pctor 
There were three others, all of whom have is very important in the eyes of the world; 
contracted a habit of jerking out their heads although the present beadle of Hoggleton- 
at each note, not ualiko hens pecking at a cum-Poggleton is an outrageous despot j 
grain. These were represented with fatal although the eurate of Tulkum Parva does 
fidelity. Coppercap caught also the expres- take snuff; although Mrs, Pitz tTrse do 
sion of my face just as 1 was standing with i (’ourcy Vernondc Vereismneh to be blamed 
my head somewhat aside, gazing seuti- for being the daughter of Sir Augustus do 


menially at Sophy. Tadpole, while Mrs. li’iggins is still more to 

What a delightful afternoon that was! be blamed as tlie daughter of old Bugginson— 
Most especially delightful towards its close, although all these matters ought to worry all 
when 1 won from the lips of Sojihy her- our lives and make us all hate one another— 
self the tonderest! of all avowals in the I wish that a Ilullah class were established in 
sweetest of all tones. The magnificent cold each of these greet centres of thought and 
collation, during which .Tones proposed the intelligence ; for, peace and harmony ar« 
health of the tenors, and I answered in a heavenly gifts. 

manner which drew applause from every-_ . _ _ 

body—tears of sympathy from some; the , . 

arciierv. all but ratal to a stout gentleman JEMTilA COUBT-IIOUSE. 


body—tears of sympathy from some; the , . 

arcliery, all but ratal to a stout gentleman JEMTilA COUBT-IIOUSE. 

fishing from a punt in the middle of the - 

river. Smith has always been suspected of Is Virginia, wboro I am, some qf the 
having shot the poor man on purpose; os he is counties into which the state is divided axe 
only one step above Smith at toes naval de- called by the first names of females. X am 


partment of the Circumlocution Office. All in. Jemima county, and am on my way ijta 
• faded from my memory—wholly concen- Jemima Court-House, i have been ’ 
tratod on one blessed moment, a few precious Jemima one hour and a half precisely, durii 


from my memory—wholly concen-j Jemima Court-House. 


words. which time I have made the aoquabttanoe of 

Our retuTD home was by moonlight. Cal- the diiiefimau, an ex-congresamon (of tho 
cott’a Mark the Merry Mves of Fwryland, county), of the proprietor of the irewfworks 
was a signal success. To me ever^hing only sixteen miles off from the ex-ooi^gress- 
breathed enchantment. The moonlit river, man’s, of two farmers—who X snppoae are 
the dark trees, the murmur of the distant called so by courtesy; they doing nothing, 
weir, the measured plash which marked and there being notwng to farpi, living ouly 
our progress, the light drip of the suspended ten miles off agsih—and of the gentleman of 
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«ner»l dj*w>k«r, latf tKe fesliionabk^V 
the summet mlifiWf-plMes near by. t*m 
«t once j^iljetantly iai^tod by each aud erery 
one of tbhpe kjttd people to come and make 
their any home. Ifo matter how long 
I stay; the longer, the better. They in- 
•iet on it. “’Tween’i ofTeu they got a 
etrsnger down in those parts and^ when they 
did, they wanted to behave good to him.” 
None of them had ever seen my £ice before, 
nor bad ever heard of my name. I bad no 
hitter, aavh one on business to the ex-cougress- 
»MM»t 1 might liave been a burglar, or tine 
president of the union, or a Methodist imrson, 
or a member of the swell-mob^it made no 
difierence. Tliey wanted company. Come I 
most. One man o\u drink miut-jnleps as well 
as another man, can’t he 7 
I could begin with one ; stay a few weeks 
or so : aud then go on with the rest in loU- 
tiou. But my stay could oiilybetlu-eedarSjSO 
I was obliged to cast gloom over the healths 
of five Jemimaites, and beglorify the home 
of one. That home was the home of the ex- 
congressman: so, towards il we vent. I 
walked; he trailed, he sauntered, he Ingge I, 
he loafed, he pottered, lie had a doztuof 
half-naked negro cubs and a h.alf dozen fox¬ 
hound pups mingled together in gambols 
aroimd his legs, and he amused his toilsome 
march with gently switching them with twigs 
bipken off as he irnased along; the cubs pnd 
the nupB seemed pretty much of one family 
and one stock ; and, as they got themselves 
mixed up and entangled in one another’s' 
legs and Crms on the ground on ei'ery side of 
him, it was sometimes diflionlt to distinguish 
in tlic twilight the human from the biute. 
We met on the I’oad several persons, all of i 
•whom, without exception, asked me to “imt 
ttp at thar slianty, whilst I was down Vir- 
ginny.” 

I am not a great roan. On the contrary, 

I am insignificant in appearance. 1 am 
entirely not notorioua I never had my likc- 
new published, neither do I resemble, nor am 
I likely to be mistaken for, anybody elpe wlio 
is great. I am therefore naturally astonished 
•t this extreme desire for my society, which 
seems to animate the entire population of 
jemima. I begin to attribute it to some 
sinister motive. Perhaps they think I am 
an employfi of the underground railroad,* 
and wish to keep an eye on me. Mayhap 
1 have ^leculation in my eye. and thqr own i 
a gold-mine 'which they would like to “pros- i 
peel” Am Z to be ridden on a laill or i 
ehall 1 receive a polite epistle, stating that t 
my appearance in that county fur another j 
week will bo the signal for disunion and j 
seeeasiou; that the peouliw institution is in i 
danger j and that the safety of the'ioion do- j 
( “y iMatant departure 7 No, None i 


of these kindly manifestations await roe. 

tt.m d'lsnll . _i 
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with* 
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J everything else nobody’a 
^ stop in at a planter’s on the road. 

- rhere is a lone rail, supported at each end 
I by a post, parallel to the front of the house. 
r To 11)18 are hitched six or eight half-bred 

horses, standing up to their fetlocks in a 

> pool of Be^roea. 1 leai'B tbaf tbeso aro tbo 

> auimabs of visitors from around the country— 

- say within a circle of twenty miles—who have 
) Mme to take supper and spend all night. 

, We enter. Tlie long-room on the gionnd- 
» floor is Cl owded ; they are about sitting down 

to supper. They greet us as if we were ex¬ 
pected. They don’t jiostpoue the repast, or 
ask us to partake of it. But we do, never- 
I thelcss, and sit down witli the rest, without 
• anything being said on either side. 

> I Ihonght 1 had an ncquaintance with com,* 

I which 1 lather flattered myself w.-vs intimate. 

I 1 find myself mistaken. Tlie conceit is 
; taken out of me. J never before knew what 

corn meant. 1 have been on the most distant 
I terms -with com—a mere nodding ocqnaini- 
: auce with corn ; but now I am introduced to 
him, and obliged foriuatly to acknowledge 
li im. Z could not have helped it bad I wished 
iL Corn in sixteen difierent modes of pre^ia- 
ration, _ ('orii in mush; corn in hominy; corn 
in slaii-jacks, in dala, in slappers, in ash- 
cakes ; corn in hot yellow bread; corn in 
wasting ears, and com under more names and 
' distfuises than even the potatoes in Toltairo'a 
(wasn’t it Voltaiio’sl) feast with the Irish 
lord. You are in a gold country, and yon may 
fancy that the inhabitants have learned llie 
use of the metal as an edible. When yon 
have retii ed to bed at night, you are confident 
that tins theory is correct. 

Thu niggers are pulled ont of a -bixek 
concrete mass, looking something like a 
Laocoon in bronze, senii-melted down, inlo 
wbicli they have been fused by the wanuth 
of a kitchen fire; and we are off. ITalf an- 
hour’s lagging and loitering—1 can’t call it 
widking; ten minutes of that would have 
suiliced—brings us to the ex-congressman’g 
dwelling. Here Z spend a charming evening 
with himself and family—and finil him, not¬ 
withstanding his iudolouoe, his pride his 
insolence of caste, his bumptiousness or 
I proneness to take offence, his opposition to 
public Bclwols, and hia denial of many of my 
cardinal indisputable points of faith—a cour¬ 
teous, gallaul^ mild-epoken, considerate gen¬ 
tleman, and posted up to a wonderfol degree 
in the most minute details of American liis- 
tory and American government. Politics is 
the only labour wluch is permitted to the 
Southern gentleman, and he oertainly does 
make the most ont of it. The most ill- I 
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educated Southerner, who is tooWtfVw^SEl**/ 
tui condescend to ask the time of oaj u he 
wished to know it knows by heart the 
])iibltc and private life of eveiy' public Hjiftn 
of his country: all the phases and ehlttings 
of present or past parties, the arguments and 
decisions pro and con of all the questions 
that have agitated it, and the state of its 
relations to everybody and everyUiing. At 
fir^t 1 am interested by the violent con¬ 
trast Of hiS'ideoB to those I am acenstomed 
to hear; but I don’t car6 much about 
the'fe ihiogs. I grow sleepy, aqd am sliowu 
to bed. 

On awakening in tbe morning, I find 
there had been pfaeed at my bedsnle • 

h'list, A small table; 

Second, Placed thereon, a tumbler and 
a])oon; 

Third, A bowl of sugar ; 

Fourtli A pitcher of iced water; 

Fifth, A plateful of bright giecn, strong¬ 
smelling mint-leaves; 

FSixth, A decanter of brandy ! 

Is it projjer for the maintenance of the 
InhtitntiOn in Virginia, that a mint-jnlep 
should bo taken before rising ? Is llrs the 
1 egnlar morning ])abnium whieh lias enabled 
OK Virgiuny to peiform tliat feat denied to 
all the rest of mortality—never to tire ? or 
is thU the way Ole Virginuy refreshes before 
t ling? I am doomed to be eonsidereil a 
sjtooney during the extra day remaining for 
niy stay liero, I know it: the girl who 
eleais my room; the boy, sixty years old, 
who fetches up my watei and brushes mv 
c’otlies, will report on ray worthlessness I' 
li ive disrespected a houseliold god, and sura- 
luary indignation awaits me. I feel lliat the 
cj es—^not only of the household in which I 
am slaying, but that of the eutiie pnpiihition 
of Jemima, among whom my imbecility will 
soon become known—will look upon mo with 
sooru and contempt as a puny w'eakliiig, who 
toulda’t t.ike his'julep before breaktast—a] 
light-beaded, poor-stomached, degenerate 
spawn of the Free Institutions. I 

Feeling, of course, the ignominy which 
ought reasonably to attach itself to any one 
guilty of so grave an otfence, I refrain flora 
giving any one a chance for open derision at I 
the bieakfast-tahle, by preserving a discreet 
silence. I am there told that it is courtnlay I 
lit Jemima to-day, and I must be there to 
transact my affairs. 1 am to ride. A boy, 
who is grey-headed and a grandfather, tilings" 
my steed to the door; two more boys hold 
o.n to the bridle while the nag switches! 
o'fl the flies with his tail; and three 
more boys assist him in switching them 
off with fern branches. While engaged in, 
this laborious toil one of them—although it is 
only seven o’clock a.m.,— fills asleep against 
the side of the home, snoring, with his great 
bullet head shining in the sun like a per¬ 
spiring black pudding, till some one arouses 
mm by sticking grass into his nose. The 


[horse la hthe animal. Nearly all Vlra^fh 
; borsa# as«, albeit bred too fine fur Fiiglish 
tasteia^aM hov ^ttiug poor by too much 
lnteri<l>reedtog -out the equipments • They 
don't believe in the saying “ that there's 
nqtliinjg like leather” in Virginia. It is 
evident tliat they tliink string a great deal 
like leather. There is more rope used m 
rav accoutrements than it I had been Ma- 
zeppa, and was to he bound on. The buckle 
is broken off the helly-band, and that is 
tied with string; tbe cheek-strap as auotlier 
piece of stiing; so also is tbe left-hand 
bridle. Tliere is no stiri'up on one side, and 
nioie string is used to bitch up the other. 

I Ilut the Kuds are very bad at that time of 
I the year, they say ; sol would have to walk 
my hoi'be, .niyliow, so it makes no difference. 
The Couit-lJonso is throe miles distant. A 
boy IS given to me to show me the road 
tliiough the acriil), an<l take care of my 
chuger; and 1 stall, all tlie darkies on the 
farm following mo to tlie gate. The road 
at first runs tlnough a small ftirest of 
stunted sill libs, and then debouches into a 
rolling country of bdre bltak hills, with a 
soft red clayey soil It is ‘■upposed to be 
enclosed on each side with whit is called a 
wonn or V fence, which has a battered, hiig- 
.nud dissipated look. IXalf the nils are 
down, some with one end slicking in the 
fence, the olhci ujinght, prodding the air; 
others lying about loose, giving a most 
dilapidated ulr to a landscape not of itself 
attractive. Presently we come to a spot 
where late rains have moistened the clay 
into an uo/.y ointment, which the rays of the 
sun have encrusted with a hard, pic-crusty 
looking covei-. After 1 have passed this spot 
a few rods, my antiquated boy of course 
1 ageing far beliind me, 1 bear " Mnssa! 
Massa!” I turn in my saddle. “Yah, 
yali • Iis um keep right on. Dab’s um,” 
and my youth di ops as if stnack with epi- 
lepsy, plump into the middle of the red 
pustiy slush. Alarmed, fearing a sun-stroke, 
i aide hastily back. What a picture I He 
has ciiuseu this siirt of soft mud for his 
noon-day na]), and there he lies, sonnd 
asleep in a moment—a huge piece of jet set 
in coraeliou—^ttie great gluing sun stream¬ 
ing down on him, and a iii}iiad ot small 
jellow butterflies and bluebottles settled on 
his body. I shout aud crack my whip in 
vain. Ho is probably away olf in tbe midst 
of a com-husking or a oreak-down, and why 
should 1 disturb him ? 

I don’t, but ride on. And, if somebody 
hasn’t accidentally found him, (for I know 
that his master won’t miss him, or if he did, 
it would be too uinch trouble to hnbt ibr 
him), aud has liad the ener^ and jpoiycgr of 
will, which I very much doubt, to kick him 
up, I should not be surprised to heat of his 
sleeping there to this day, 

1 have arrived at Jemima Ooiirt*HonBa, 
and my first imprehpion S», that Jemima 
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THE COLLIER AT HOME. 


It ia not very long ainee a very fearful 
accident in a Welsh colliery that had been 
itu])erfestly ventilated, prompted some com- 
menta in Ilouaehoid Words, on tlio necessitpr 
of defining clearly and .sharply the responbi- 
bility of uune-ownera and ovoraeera.* While I 
vrrlte this, the public mind is distressed with 
details of another accident—the most appal¬ 
ling in its chai'actor that iniud can conceive 
—by t^hich more than one hundred and 
seventy men wore consumed in a burning 
furnace, by the sudden spread of fire 
oyer the coal of an Euglibh pit. The pit in 
which this acchlent occurred is said to have 
been well ventilated; for the seam of coal 
worked in il, and in other yiits of the same 
distiiet, was known to lie fiery. There had 
been one previous explosion in (his coUiciy, 
which has been two j'e.n's in use; but that 
killed only two or tillee peisous. In a pit a 
mile or two distant sunk into the same coal, 
s'H’enty-three persons were killed ten years 
ago. In another pit, closely adjoining, 
sevmity-tive persona weic killed seven years 
ago. In aiio^er pit, five or six miles distant, 
sunk into the same coal, fifty per&ous were 
killed; all these deaths being (he results of 
explosion. Tims, there have been in ten 
years three hundred and seventv men in tlie 
yiriiue of life, upon whoso labour and whose 
love no one knows how many women and 
children were dependent for support, de¬ 
stroyed—as wo might almost say—^npon a 
single spot of ground. We slmll soon be 
shuddering to look at coal within our gi’ates, 
when it burns blood-red. 

The nien woiking in this coal have not 
been using safety-lamps, but open candles. It 
ia quite within the power of an owner or an 
overlooker to command and enforce the»nse of 
J>avy lamps. It is quite within the power 
of an owner to cause the giiuitea of the 
Pavy lamps to be locked on. This is often 
(lone. Any objection to (he lamps on the 
part of the has only to be over-ruled by 
a strict order. If the light they give be iiisuf- 
ficieut—wehaveneverlieardotliorobjections— 
surely a not very costly increase of the power 
of the lamp, or a slight expenditure of wit for 
the bvg rcbniin g of a ny otW cause ofj^fcct, 
* ‘Bee paga 361 of the feurtoenth voliuno. 


would end that difficulty, and raise the Illu¬ 
minating power to a point beyond that 
of a dip-caudle. It is unjust to make the 
men resjionsible for the grave error of habin 
tually working with (he naked candle. The 
poor fellows are not there to teach, but to be 
taught by, their ni.isters. # 

1 do not think tliey are less teachable than 
other men—linn (heir cliarter-masters, for 
example—or than even the greater number 
of owners of tho mines m which they work. 
They accept thiiigj astbey find them, as all moh 
are apt todo; they do not love change leas thaa 
their employers. I speak as their friend, be¬ 
cause I know (hem. Ihero is, after all, only 
half truth in the impreasion about civilUatioo 
among miners which the most humorous of 
our English artists has expressed by showing 
one of them indignant with las wife, because 
she has given the milk to the child when she 
ought to have gi’e’d it to the bull-pup; of 
two of (hem thus discoursing of a gentlcuiau 
who passes: 

“ Who’s that ? ” 

“ A struiiger.” 

“ ’ Eavc ’arf a brick at him," 

The liuiuTred and seventy man for whom 
mothers, wives, and children are now 
mouniing at iaindliill were not of this 
stamp. The trutli about tho colliers is not 
very flattering; but, it is worth while that it 
should he known fairly by a public that ia 
often asked to look on the^ as answerable 
for their own calamil'es. 

It has been part of my own fortune 
in life to spend four years in intimate 
association witli the colliers and colliers* 
families of a Largo mining district. See¬ 
ing them habitually in thoir pleasure and 
their pain, entrusted by them with many 
of their little secrets, I have had them for 
my employers, mv friends, and my seivants. 
It happens, also, th it 1 h.ive been on equally 
close terms of acquaintance with the work- 
ing people of a distiict purely agriouitural, 
and 1 am very well convinced that the knoQ 
working uudergiojund have more wit 
the men who work on the earth’s sarfaoh* 
l^ero is the same material of cliaraoter in • 
both. There are traces of the clivlne hand of 
the Creator in us alL 'Whether we look 
upward or downward in sooietjr, if wt will 
only see each other righUj^^ we can come to 
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BO irtior conelBirioft <i|iBB,ihai) meia nOi «om«n meut to (*j na moro tlian that, aocording to 
are good feltew^ k the maito, The bold of a»y own wtperiettoe, the collier lives under 
fellowship oojM aU society together, and is a oondiiluns % which he is developed better, 
law of natuire feattoh more powerful than aU os a man, than the farmlaboureV. That the 
the laimi of aiU the la&da _ better state is much below w^t ought to be 

A recognition of this truth diould lie at the worst, it will be only too easy to show, 
the hase of aU discussion about men. Tims The fu-at advantage that the miner gains 
It ia possible to blame-and I do, for my own over the sgrieultuKU labourer is, that he is 
part, blame heavily—the supineness of many three times better paid—and then is not too 
pit-ownera in adopting measures of precaution highly paid, considering the peril of his 
ibr the safety of the men. This, however, occupation—that his work is con<itim^ and 
ArisSfu not fiom cai-elesauess of life, but from that, if it please him to go from one mining 
^tbat^nabit of doing to-day what was done dKlrict to another, he can have no difficulty 

J esterday, out of which it is usually so very ui clianging his employer. He has tlie dis- 
ifficult to force an Englishman. The rela- advantage ,of close uiukngiouud work, that 
lions between pit-owner and pit-meu I have tempts stiougly to the taking of a Monday’s 
always seen to be very much more conlial as well as a Sunday’s holiday in the sun ; a 
than thoiC betw eeu a farmer and his labourers, complete depri val, daring a great p'lrt of life, 
The pit men, as being a more independent of the hum luising influence exerted by the 
>l«cc, aie more likely to strike than the farm sights and sounds of nature ; and therefore a 
labottem; but, they are, as a rule, infiuitelj more than ordinary temptation to break the 
kss disposed to be dissatisfied with their monotony of hie with sensual indulgence, 
employers. When they are sick, they send In the galleries of amine,monotony of life and 
to them not in vain for wine and hktle sick- occupation is complete; but there can be liftle 
room luxuries; tliey also confide in them or no monotony to a man labouring above 
often, when they require help in private ground under the .sun. The aspect of tin sky 
trouble. Attending as surgeon at the sick- changes incessantly, the winds make every 
bed of the Ul-paia agricultural labourer, I kmd of music, birds come and go, trees blos- 
have found him languishing unaided in his soin, bear fi mt, and shed their leaves, and 
Mvetiy. ’I'he law of settlement lias perhaps the labourer on the earth changes his own 
driven him to lodge far away fioni his mas- {work with the changes of the season. Very 
tor’s &rm ; but, far or near, sickness has different is the woik of the man always shut 
thrown him on the' parish for relief, and for up in the same black cavern, dealing the 
comfort he looks out of his own little no- same dull blows with the ]>iek in Die snrae 
yerty-stnoken ciide rai-ely beyond the oler- heavy atmosphere, hearing the same come 
(^man and union surgeon. Among the minei's, and go of trucks all the 3'ear round; the 
OB the contrary, I have found that, in time deadly monotouy only broken by seeing, evoty 
of sickness, the master gave more than a now and then, a companion burnt, or maimed, 
good word to the suflferers. Tlieir sick funds or killed, in the pmrsuit of Ills cheerless 
usually kept Diem from the paiish; and, for vocation. • 

the supply ofany little want that was beyond Wc cannot wonder, then, if we find 
their means, they trasted safely in the mas- men who have not been reasonably well 
tor’s liberality. A note to biin from the educated, seeking ohanjge liom such a life 
doctor was as good as a bank-note for any in sensual indulgence. This fault in their 
necessAiy. Hm sympathy, too, was diiect; character would be more evident and painful 
and he was not the only friend and helper, than it is, if it were not to a con&i Urable 
1 have never se^ anywhere so distinctly as degree diecked by the opportunity afFonled 
among the mines, the rich helping the poor, them of forming fiimilies. The women do 
knowing them all personally, visiting them not laViuur in the nunes. The husbands and 
wh^ sick, and sorry without ostentation or sons earn enough for the wants of the house: 
iBtru^ioB—looked upon by them as helpers even the young gii Is ewn money on the pit- 
and Mends without any mean or cringing bank. Thus the mother ia free to stay in the 
flattory. IVom a west country Partmise house, to maintain cleanliness, to market, to 
—where evety man in a round frock, stranger bake the week’s bread of the household, to 
or not stranger, bowed to my hat and black wash, and to mend. The father and sons go 
ooat as to an idol—1 went to a middle or home from their work, wash off the coal-dir^ 
norlli coUBtiy Pandemoniam; whoie my first and find ready prepared for them a hot meal, 
day’s ride was in company with itn unpo- both more necessary and more attractive 
pulannao, (though nobody hoaved half a brick than anything they would be likely to find in 
at me) yot, certomlri hrtoverent boys hooted the puolic-house. They come home tired; 
ae 1 passe 4 > Experleno^ however, proved and, after eating, they are laay. They go early 
that the peo;^ in the Pandemonium paid to bed, because they are obliged to be up at 
re^ct whpifc was ewftwd, lund^ only then ; four or five in the morning for their work. 
Wbereaa, the neoula In iha PanwlMis were Mere ia Ahviniialv a verv (rrt>at natural nhsnlr 
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fBM COUjXm AT HOME. 
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tli0 taen are not intempei^ate on working 
dajo. On Sundays, those who do j^iot go to 
church or diapel—the idler nnd wo^ shrt 
of men *nd boys—do not know wha^ to <lo 
with themselves. They lean against all the 
posts in the district, and stand at all the 
comers of the roads, oriticdslug all persons 
who pass; talking idly to each other, and 
looking inexpressibly awkward and clumsy. 
When tbs puulicvhouses open, they slink into 
them. On Monday, nearly all give way either 
to simple out-of-dToor idleness, or to a dull 
sort of rejoicing in the public*bouse. Thus, 
although many of them befXMue sottish by 
fits and starts, the pit-men can by no means 
1 >e said, as a class, to be given to drunk¬ 
enness. 

But, while there is a homo life thus tending 
to humanise the collier, it has in itself certain 
inevitable defects. At eighteen, or nineteen, 
he can earn what he will earn at fifty. After he 
is married, sons, as they grow up, will by their 
earnings add to his prosperity: as a question of 
money, therefore, it is ns wise for him to many 
at nineteen, as at nine and twenty. Very 
early marriages are, for this reason, common ; 
they are founded upon a rough sort of calf¬ 
love ; and form a tie that is maiutiuned, on 
the whole, pleasantly between husband and 
wife, but is maintained by no very peculiar 
community of interest or feeling. The hus¬ 
band is in the pit all day, and tiie satisi'ac) ion 
of bis animal wants fills the main part of the 
time at home. This may in part explain 
why, among the colliers, there are ver}Miiauy 
to whom tlie marriage bond docs not appear 
so sacred or so necessary as it ought to be. 
In too many eases, if a collier loaves his wife, 
and goes upon a ioumey, it is not a Penelope 
who stays behind. I speak only, of course, 
ill all that is hero said, from ray own obser¬ 
vation in a single disti'ict. 1 have seen in 
that district nearly all tlie colliers’ wives, 
and some few ot their daughters, woi king 
ludefatigably in tlieir respective households; 
tamons heljiers to the men, and. with the 
rarest exce^ions, kindly treated by them. I 
have seen very many acts of noble self- 
devotion on the part of husband on be¬ 
half of wife, or of wife on behalf of husband 
or of child ; but I could not, possibly, avoid 
seeing that the ties of family were worn 
loosely, as well as comfortably^, by a large 
part of the community, and that, in a most 
material respect, the morality of the district 
was painfully low. I have seen loi^h men 
become as women for a child's soke, and 
have very seldom seen or heard in the pit- 
country of children that were beaten or 
jll-used. But, 1 have seen not unfre|iuenily 
sujierfiuouB by a sort of indirect 

murder srilfully left to slip into the grave, 
and I have seen gaps made in a household by 
bereavement, bitter in the first few days, filled 
tin BO speedily, and foigotten, as grief, so com¬ 
pletely, as th^ could mUi be if tiie home tbM 
were really strong. It is a sad sight to lee 


in four or live adjoining houses the blinds 
down ^d shutters closed, because house- 
fiitheik and sons have been bi ought home dead 
from th&pit! bu<^ of the greater mraiber of 
the mouiraerB, the grief seems to be over very 
soon after the blinds are un. Doubtless, 
fr.miliarity with sudden death breeds some 
part of this temper; which majr liave other 
causes. We are never right in assigning 
only one reason to anything in nature; not 
even to material things j but, to refer to 
a single cause the workings of anything so 
complex as the human mind, is unqueation- 
ablj wrong. 

In another respect, I used to observe among 
the miners, laxity of principle that stop^ 
short of assuniiiig any violent or repulsive 
form. They yielded a proportion of thieves, 
bold in a small way, but guilty of nothing 
like house robbery or violence uiion the 
roads To a popular pear-tree in my orchard, 
theie was a regular footpath establisbea 
across a gap in the lu dge, made for the pur- 

t iose of I'obbmg it in its due season. Buried 
re<asai-e in the shape of potatoes would be 
also lifted; but, in tour years, among a popn- 
lation of nioie than ten tbuusand miners^ 
among whom was many a house worth, 
plundering and easy of access, I never heard 
of one house robbery. From the surgary at 
the back of my house and detached trom it, 
valuable things could have been taken conr 
stantly. It was open and unwatched; but I 
never lost even the most trifiing article of 
property by direct theft Of inSrect theifo 
winch did not appear theft at nil to a dull 
moral sense, there was plenty, and it took 
plenty of forms ; but that is not at all pecu- 
liar to raineis and their wives. 

Of brute violence in any form 1 have 
seen little or nothing among pitbnen. I 
have walked or ridden hnudreds of times 
ai. night about the wildest parts of the pit- 
country, and have seen rough-looking men 
stilt trom wild-looking fires, but it never 
once entered into my mind that there was 
anything to fear; fui, there was nothing. I 
should know myself to be really safer at 
' imdnight on the blasted ground occnided by 
the pit-men, than by daylight in a shaifr lane 
among a popnlation purely agricuftural. 
Whoever reads the trials at assues, know* 
that the agricultural ignorance yields mmes 
more foul and terrible than tlie less dense 
ignorance of a comrooiiity of colliers. The 
ditforeuce depends, not on the men, but on 
the conditions under which they live, 

1 have endeavoured to represent fru|^ 
the main points of a collier’s character M 
is formed' by his occupation. The AtlMig 
poputatim is not by any means, so roii^ at 
It appears, in its first aspect, to «. itiMi^, 
and 1 cannot for a moment wmit ^at 
to be made answerable for eoy dMect what¬ 
ever in the construction ov Wttklng of a 
mine, like other snen^Odlteraliave opinions 
and prejudices; bti% tlieir own colltug. 
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to' boUd cQtU|^ vitbout doe atteo 
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that uM and lests are broken by t! 
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'^elt' ttiaatei!^ and theib none readier tl^ey th exclaim against tbe 
MAlMm continue year aflw wrong done to themselyoe in any accident 
M Without due attention to cauted by the use of Oandles. 


the arantt of, health J they know moreover 
thnt um and legs are broken by the acci* 
dentaajmU of .etones w^e men desoend the 
nevertnelesa, they do not properly face 
andprotect the pit mouth lliey know that men 
are Immt ip the pit, and are generous to them, 


HOW THE AVAL 4 NCHE COMES 
DOWN AT BAHfiOES. 

In a long, narro's^ bleak Tyredean yaUeyf 
md at a height of four thousand feet above 


feel a true compassion for them in their the level of the sea, there springs firom the 
gnf^ng; but they do not exert themselves rock hot, sulpimruua water, reputed to bo 
iniffloieutly to strOce at the root of all such the most eiScscious of the many mineral 
noddents: because, as the working of pits lins springs of the Pyrenees. There is, naturally, 
Men, so it shall be. The men who talk about an dtablissement des bains; and. In Spite of 
irnprovements are mere innovators, meaning the cold, inliospitable site, a long irregular 
well and knowing little; persons to be looked street, which is called Bardges. 

<«lipon as the heretics.usea to be looked upon The avalanche does not fall from tho 
"by orttiodox believers who had on their side, mountains which tower above the village, 
ns they believed, all the traditions of the but down an ominous cleft in the rocks on 
ohureli. We must be chary of blaming men its right bank, and on the opposite side of the* 
for this. Orthodoxy belongs not only to valley. And the inconvenience is, that not 
divinity, bnt to law, to physic, to all callings content witli rushnig from the snowy sura- 
anJ all trades. If it makes improvomeut mils and sweeping bare the face of tho rocks, 
slow, it perhaps makes degeneration slower, and marking its desolate tiuck with the 
To all obstinacies of custom we are willing* scattered pines which it has uprooted, and 
to give due respect. All that we care to clicking tho imisy river, it rushes np the oppo- 
assert, is, that the miners thomselves are not site bank, and so through tho very centre of 
tho men to whom we must look for an abate- llarCgcs. Of course the inhabitants of Bardges 
meni of the frequency of accidents in mines, know this, expect it, and are prepared for 
Nothing can be done with the miiiei- except it. In winter there is a great gap in tbo 
through the master. If the master come to I one long street—no house, nor shed, nor, tree, 
the opimon that all his men ought, for their nor bush being visible. This is the road left 
own safety and for the credit of his mine, to clear for the avalanche, wldcli sometimes 
work with safety-lamps—^auy practical iin-1 travels that way five or six times in the 
provement necessary to the lamps being fiiist course of the winter. In the spring, when 
duly made—he has only to say so to his ’ his visits are supposed to be at an end, the 
mauler, explaining clcaily why he is of that | disjointed street is united by wooden bouses, 
opinion, and that he has firmly made up his or baraques, iu which the various merchants 
own mind upon it, and such lamps will from neighbouring towns display their wares, 
be used. A master resident on the spot There is somethiug to an Englishman almost 
has so nfiieh influence that, if he' be in incredible, and quite incomprelieasiblc, in 
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fiamest, he will himself speak to the charter- electing a village in tho very teeth of an 
masters wlio are in authority over working avaUnriie. Why not put the houses lower 


orapanics; or, better still, to all the men in down the valley m safety { tho walk or ride, 
lublic, and in private to those whom he iu summer, to th^ dtablmement being so 


imer, to th^ dtablmement being so 
knows to be more obstinate than their easy. Why not convey tho water in pipes t 
neighbours or more influential The men Why not—in fact—fifty other things f But 


thus prompted would not be slow to see their no—the Bdaruais of the mouutaius is familiar 
bWUMvantage; and, in a very short time, they with the danger, be does not despise it, but 
tlismselveBwouldextinguishaoynakedcaudle be consideis the being buried under au 
sn^oyed Igr a refectory companion. It is avalanche as one of the necessary conditions 
noc by the groat accidents that get into tho of life, and at ail times the possible ierminn- 
sOwspapors that a collier is admonished of tionofit. Even in Bardges, where, as Bierre 
the risks he is encountering. Every week Palassou, the guide, will tell you, they tjOte 
has its mishap—the peril of the way of life is such good precaution, it is not always found 
mani&st-^is almost aaily in some form stated a suifleiont one; and the avalanche will 
and accepted. It is accepted os a supjrascd swerve to the right or left, and cover part of , 
ndebasity not, of course, as a welcome incident thg village; or it will exceed the dimensidnU 
of labour. 'VTiten the adoident is death by darned desimble. and overwhelm the houses 
the breaking Of a diaui mf rope, the master on both sides of it. 

or tlie manager is censttwa by the colliers In May of last year tho wjnter, which had ’ 
Oft^n enoughlor having mOnded an old coil been an unusnolly fine one, was supposed to 
wMu he iliould havo fhmished h new one. he at an cud, and many of tho mavebands 
^®*“"fhe accident is death by hhms from a began to erect their baraques. Thirteen 
Jring of fonl air, no one u leaped: but, were completed, and others begun, when tiie . 

Iran Once get an e$ctent^ safety-lamp weather changed, an<4 a siiow-stotm came on. 

, among them, and there vriil be found AU that day it snow^ and in the evening 
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HOW 'X 0M COftaa S DOWIf. jEl$3' 


tUe long sw«ep of the wind ‘vnyi hehrd at 
iutetvals through the Valley.' 

* There is snow enough up thero to hhry 
the whole village! ” said the old meu who 
were standing in groups, cousultiug os to 
what was to be done. 

“Well, well, the baracmes must bo left— 
for who will help to pull tliem down with 
this danger threatening us ? ” 

“ Depend on it this will be no light alTiiir,” 
said another, "and the neighbours in the 
•end houses had better come to us ior 
to plght,” 

And they separated ; each, who consi¬ 
dered himself safe from possible danger, 
ofieiing shelter to others who might be over¬ 
taken by it Thus it happened tliat, besides 
the thirteen baraques, many liouses on either 
side of the high road lor the avalanclie, weio 
left empty. But there were two households 
regardless of the danger—one consisted of 
liather and motiier and ihieo children ; the 
other was an auberge, a little inn frequented 
by Spaniards and mountaineers m their con¬ 
traband excursions; and, on tlie night in 

J ucstion, there were thirteen under this root. 

n both cases they relied for salety on the 
fact of the house being built against a pro¬ 
jecting rock, which would afford shelter from j 
the wind that precedes the avalauche. The 
enow is a minor incouvenicnco that no one 
troubles himself inueh about. 

The evening wore into night and nothing 
came of anyone’s expectations, so everj body 
went to bed and to deep, l^ot eveiybody— 
for one man sat listening intently ior sounds 
in the upper regions which might indicate 
the approach of danger. At length he lose, 
mid went into tlie little room, wliere his only 
child, a youth of seventeen, was sleeping. 

" J idea, mon ami, get up! ” 

Jules slept Boundly, and ouly palled the 
bed-clothes over his head at this appeal. 

" J ules ! *’ said his lather more loudly, 
"make haste—get up and run to neighbour 
Henri; tell him 1 am sure the avalanche 
is on the point of falling, and he must catch 
up the throe children and come with his wife 
at once— -I feel quite certain they are not safe. 
Make haste! It is midniglit, and very d.xrk.” 
Jules bad hastily thrown on his clotiies; 
and, as his father xvas speaking the last 
word% he left the house. 

A tew minutes only elapsed when thero 
was that terrific sweep of the wind and crash 
ot obstacles opposing it, which te^hT of the 
avalauche. The father who stood straining 
his eyes through the daikness, thought he 
'could see the pale spint that followed 
dlently and swittly, and drew its white 
mantle over the desolation left by the 
storm. 

As spon as it was daylight, all Bardges was 
at work; for JuIcm had not been heard of, 
ani| many houses were under the snOw; 
among them the two which were inhabited. 
Th^ mtUer of Jules stood by, and watched; 


tbs' work iu silence. Few words wsrs 
pttewd by anybody, fbr who could tell what 
the result of the, search might be ? 

Tljay had begun to work, as near as theV 
could possibly judge, just over Jlenii’s house. 

At mid'-day they had reached^ the roof * and, 
hastily breaking through, entered. All was 
safe. fTenri and his wUe and children walling 
patiently for their deliverers. 

"Jules is not here, then! I sent him to 
warn you.” 

“ Ah, mon Dieu," said 'Henri, “ we heard a 
cry—just one—it sounded close to the houie 
—1 inought it was some poor beast swept 
away by the wind.” 

The neighbours broke open the house-door 
and groped about iu the snow. There, lying 
across tlie threshold, and crimhed by an ad- 
joniuig wall which had fallen on him, lay 
poor J ules, dead. 

'Ihe workers left the father to his grief 
and to tlie care ot the women, and hurried 
,lo the anbiige, at which some few had 
already been occupied since day-break. 
The snow beneath which it was btiried, lay 
so thickly over it, that it was after dusk 
licfore an enny was etlected — of course 
thiongli the root Tlie house was uuharined, 
and all within it wire safe, .feau C’ahasse, 
the aubergiste, told the neighboms that 
neither he nor any of the others had heard 
luiy unusual noise iu the night, though he 
fancied he remembered something like a clap ■ 
of thunder. But, iu the morning he awoke 
and said, “Wife, it is very dark, and yet I 
sectn to have had a long sleep. It muid 
suiely be time to get up.” So, he carried hia 
watch to the window, intenduig to open the 
outer shutters. Jtut he could not move them. 
He went down to the house-door; fast again, 
m spite of all his pushing. Then up to the 
trapdoor m the roof; and, finding that he 
could not lift it, he returned to his wife add 
said, “ Wife, the avalanche has fallen ; so you 
had better get up and make the breakfast.” 

After breakiast all the men took out their 
knitting, hanging the skein of wool round 
their necks; the women and children were 
busy spinning fiax, and th us they sat round the 
file teiliug * tales of past dangers till the 
evening. Then Jean Oahasse smd, I 

“ 1 am sure the neighbours would begin to i 
dig as soon as it was light—but, doubtless^ ,i 
the snow lies deep. Wife, if the onion-soup ' 
is ready, we will have supper.” 

It was whilst they were at supper that 
I the neighboura entered, and Were greeted, of 
I course, with much effusion; tears, and kissflli^ 
and loud cries, and altogether in the mattlihr 
of mon who suddenly became awa«e' 
they had escaped a great danger^ au,d di4 iidt ' 
think it worth while to exercise any 'lelf- 
oontrol in the matter. Except lihe l£^ of poor 
Jules no lives were lost,^ and po funher 
damage was done* than some fottr oil* ft ve stone 
houses levelled, and «dl tljh Wooden tmraqttfes 
swept away. 
















Rre afraid, of. 
f * To n iKMuring down in anromot' 
tm<K$ iuTO melted on the moon* 
tlMilMNifiiMli tod Btonee, and trees, tod 
jjttiid, one trembles to tliink of it." 

' Mmaately the dood amlanohe descends 
' bjfomother tarlne, whidi you pass just before 
Bareges, and the do<mhas never yet 
dtoO more than threaten the village, atid 
aulike the approach to it a most unpromising 
toe. On the whole,therefore, we may fairly say 
t fcftfe the avalanche, or rather the avalanciies, 
W come down at Bardges in an almost incou- 
osivahiy uuoomfottable manner, and with a 
mddity of recurrence which it takes one’s 
away to think of. Bub those who aie 
affected by the inconvenience, the inha- 
'Idtants, think nothing of it. 

“The neighbours are so near,” they say, 
“and we all heljp one another! What would 
you have more i ” 

Wliat, indeed! Bightly understood, there 
is, under these circumstances, very little more 
to be desired. ^ 

A VISION OF A STUDIOUS 

Lono ago—how many yeai's since I do not 
like to think of^ hut it was when J was a 
yonng taan, and just beginning the \»oiId—I 
Wbk delmht in Wng a book-fancier; not a 
bibliomitoac, as the profane have it, but an 
ardent, eager bibliophilist, gathering together 
volumes from the ends of the eaith. The 
&moua oolloction at Donningburst attests 
pretty well the extent of my labours m this 
vineyard. Arrayed in snowy vellum lai-, 
ment, or in old tooled calf, or, better still, in | 
tocientFreiichmorocco, they line these slitlves 
1 of mine in the oak room, and are still the 
admiration—-pel haps the envy—of the eu- 
rionau Now that the lit has p^sed from me, 
I lo<A on them as so manv memorials of an 
old folly, and find myself gazing at iheml 
eorionsiy, as a lover might do at the faded j 
mitSogs of an unworthy mistress, llow I 
totto to foisvtear this seductive pursuit, and' 
iwfar aver from the temples of ^nstie, and 
SotIi«hy« tod such famous brethren of the 
luu^er, 1 will sow try and set forth, as 
Wtoe entorUuament for this passing hour. 

"Wheti 1 first went down .to Donmngfaurst, 
Whieh was just after Iwiving Oxford, this 
bookrfsver, as it may be called, was vety. 
strong upon me, tod I took exceeding delight 
ht arranging and eatalc«aing the contents of 
certain great toests which hto come down to 
me from Linidcm. And bow, before going 
I may toy a Wtod ^oexming Don- 
Idnghurst ^elf. Jft wi^ tothutg more than 

feWw itoocfflit 
. the ifob»5ii,^kiii^lying in a 

, valley far from wie btoy hum bf 
Td look down froih tlie brow of’ the 
, Ijie atohmt ehtoth disgtoMd. to ivy, 


green and brown; upon the little bridge over 
the brook whieh divided the village; upon 
the noiey wate^mill, the tiers of movf c6b- 
tagea sipping down to the water’s edge; thili 
was ple'asant and fit recreation for any con- 
templativo man, and was to Sdr a proiptot 
as could be seen upon a loi^ summer^ day. 

Naturally enougli, I had a great liking fth 
Donniughurst, and were it not for the utter 
dearth of all congenial society—that to of 
bibliophilist brethren—I should have pitched 
my tent there for good and all. True, the^ 
was the paison, who is traditionally supposed 
to be ai’dent in such matters, but who m our 
instance happened unfortunately to be a 

f ilacid easy man, full of soft words, and with 
ittle scboiaiship beyond his Bible ; to short, 
a smooth shaven respectability, as Mr. Cailyle 
would phiaae it. I did not, therefore, grieve 
very much when I heard, on my second visit* 
that this reverend person iuid passed away to 
a blighter sphere—^to a wealthier parish, toat 
is—and that Doctor Brasmus Ashmole, F.RI^ 
P.S.A., Corres. hlem., &o., &c, had been ap¬ 
pointed to his place. This uos joyful news 
for me. In those mystic clioxacters I saw 
wondions visions shadovied fortli. loug Attic 
nights, earnest disputatious, eager criticism, 
unique and uiatcUiesb exemplars. Soon my 
card iouud its way to the vicarage, and within 
a voiy brief span I found iu33t3f m the full 
enpyiueiit ot Ins friondsliip. I found him a 
fierc e rude s( holai of the ti ue Bentley school— 
a man tliat called you Sir in loud tones, after 
the Johnsonian manner—with a way of beating 
the table savagely in the warmth of aigu- 
meut. All the gulden visions I had read in 
the cabalistic letters were icalised to the full, 
lie had brought down a matchless collection 
—whole legiments of JEditiones Brmcipes; 
camel-loads of Fathers, clean and unsullied, 
with virgin pages; Bollaudists, Variorums, 
Aldiuts, all in superb condition and oiiglnal 
bin lings. Elzevir^ too, were theie, not to 
speak of Flautms, Jansens, Baskerviiles, Tun- 
sous, and otliei famous Inipiinteib. Thoiewere 
also strange black letter volumes—creatures 
in poudeious oak covers, with rude metal 
fittings. And, last of all, he had brought 
down with him an exquisite copy from 
Nature’s own press, pnuted to the fairest 
chaiiuitcrs, one unique and beyond aU price ; 
to sliort, 1)0 other than his own fair daughter, 
sweet Miss lizzie Ashmole. 

She was a bright little creature, wiUi a 
beaming face and dark brilliant eyes, with) 
aiched j^uoiUed eyebrows mid seft wavy 
hair worn k la Qrecque, which 1 was told 
ieit nearly to her fret. Indeed, the otheV day,' 
when I went to see a fiunous Little Lady at 
one of our great theatres, 1 was peribetiy 
startled at the likeness. No wonder, iheo, 
Idmt Doctor Erasmus loved her» if anj^htog; 
better than his books. tiVom long hami, too, 
she had caught np some odds and ende of 
bildii^phltol doctrine, npon wldrii she used 
to disooanto very giraoetol|y; and it Was very 
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pleasKut to see ber striviDg baird tO ImI duie 
l«veteaoe for the dosty inhabitsAtA ol 
doctor’s Btady. She had, besides, & ttnge of 
romantleUlrii, very refieshing in these iiaty 
days^ of ours, and was hlled with a kiod of 
bubywt earnest faith, which she was not 
loi^ in communicating to others—lieiighting, 
moreover, in t^heacsing ghostly narrative, 
and spectral appearances. 7hiB eho did so 
prettily, and so mysteriously, that I, before a 
acol&r and unbeuever, came at last to feel 
unea^ of nights, and rather shrank from the 
idea of going up stairs in the dark. 

In short, to this complexion it came at last, 
as indeed was oidy to be expected—that the 
Attic nights with the doctor grew to bo in- 
aufferably doll, and the doctor him«ielf, and 
the Johnsonian manner, something of a bore. 
1 soon began to see a dial of truth in that 
passago oftiie ingenious Mr. Little, where ho 
mfbrms ris that ius ouly books were woman’s 
looks. What if he had seen the precious 
little volume always open before me, aud 
vrhich 1 took such wondrous delight iu per¬ 
using ! L felt the Poisoned Arrow with the 
Qoldeu Shaft smarting more keenly every 
day. In brief, I founu myself one morning 
asking the Beverend Erasmus fur a few 
momouts* private conversation, at the con¬ 
clusion of which I received a ii.'iteimal accolade 
and numberless benedictions. Then was sweet 
Liezie sent for, who came iu blushing most 
bewitchingly, as though she had a faint suh- 
pioion of what was going on. After a moulh’s 
interval, during which time 1 conceived an 
utter disgust lor all things of leaves and 
parchment, the usual ceremony took place,' 
and the happy pair departed for London on 
route to foreign parts, as was only jiroper. 

During the happy days tiiat followed, I 
never once thonght of Elzevir or Aldiuc— 
never felt the least yearning towards my old 
olijects of affection, until—^yos, until we came 
to tho ancient city of Bruges. No hum.tu 
virtue could have withstood that seductive 
town. "Wb had been admiring its lialls, 
churches, paintings, carving's bits of Qotliic, 
all day long, and were returning pretty well 
tired to our hostelry, when we suddenly found 
ourselves before one of those picturesque 
little alleys wherein this city abounds. “ Oh! ” 
said sweet Lizzie, “how like a Turkic bazaar! 
Wo must walk down—just once.” With a 
gontle remonstrance, as though I hod a pre- 
seutimeut of what was impending, I suffered 
myself to be led into the fiital street, and 
was utterly rayiahed, as the Pronch say, with 
^111 saw. Dark munsti'oslties carved out of 
oak, ancieut china, arquebuses, vestimeuts of 
rl<^ stuffs, silver statues, bits of staiued 
glMS^ Mid Heavttt knows what besides, were 


had come at la8t>-'>waiS irresistibly drawn tb 
eomh ({halhif riielvee crowded with old tomes 
in tho livery that was so familiar to me. 
With the glanoe I saw the;^ were ,of a 


superior order, doubtless noble exU^ Upm 
some rich library in the Faubourg, beariw 
on th^ badb the insignia of their hauglitj 
Biaateifl. X took one m my hand, and, w f 
did BO, felt a queer sensation coming over 
mo. Ihey were bound in that famous old, 
red morocco; and there was, besides, a second 
series arrayed in rich mottled calf—oltogetUer 
a very choice and tempting lot. X was back 
uudei tho old dominion in a moment. 

Look here, swedt'Idzrie,” Isaid, “ did you 
ever see such a treasure i 
“Yes,” said lizzie, smiling; “very nice 
indeed’*—she was at that moment studying 
au old Spanish rosary, thinking what a rare 
armlet it would make. 

“ Look,” continued ^ in a perfect iransjjort 
—^“such a supeib piece of mottled calf; 
veined aud ficckled like a bit of jasper I" 

“ It is very pretty,” said pqor Lizzie, trying 
hard to admire it, “won’t you buy it 1 ” 

Buy it! [ hesitated—not for Um price, 
whien was scarcely a hundred fraiics os so, 
but because I knew how much depended on 
that moment. A look at the old red morocco 
derided me, aud 1 was bac k again under tho 
thraldom of the Book Demon. 

Tho next day was spent in diligent invaj- 
tigatiou of my new found prizes, aud all their 
beauties were dwelt on pitilesslv for the bo- , 
hoof of poor LLszio. The day alter, we werC ’ 
to have commenced our JoUmey home, but it 
occurred to me that there were some famous 
libiaiies at Ghent, scarce an hour’s travel 
from Ibniges. It would be a poi>itive sm to 
, leave these unexplored; such au oppoituuity 
might never occur again. At Ghent, us every- 
I body kuDWB, are temptatious enougii for the 
book-gatliei-er, audfiom that city 1 returned 
veiy iate at night, with a small sitbk hlled 
with maiwels of type‘and bludiug. Poor 
Lizzie, who had been sitting up for hours 
expectiug me, looked ruefully at these tro¬ 
phies as I tumbled them out on the carfiot 
before her. She wus very tired, she said, 
and hud passed a very weary day. What 
could have kept me! “There is type! 
There’s margin ! ” 1 saiil, opening one wido. 

“ I teU you what, sweet Xazzie; I have a 
rare scheme iu luy head—I planned it as I 
came along. Suppose we go back to Brussels; 

1 hear there are things to bo had there 
literally for a song. We might stay—^letmn 
see—a fortnight, whilst I luiumage the greal! 
libraries. Wlmt say you, Lizzie 1 ” 

This was loo mueli. I saw her hrign£, 
little "face suffused suddenly with ' 

crimson. Dow could 1 be so cruel ba ! 
Especially when 1 knew she was djingto ish 
homo to her poor lather. But shs hadV^" 
warned of tins long, long ago. Blm tq’ 
have taken adVico. She knew, thaf^ my 
heart, I preferred those horrid buokl to W 
and everything else in the world,, b 

Good Heavens! here ws^ » hnnit 1 X was 
astonished aud indigij^t. 'Bqt the fhet was, 
women We» so fK> very un- 
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|fiu«itiiDake»Uowai)ceror4i>iit. gtittgtt<<of c&talorae, was a **Choice, 
;ill, 1 ii{Otit!u|c« tbi^trait in sweet iUzzie’s eleaxi usoip^p In admirable <;<»tdltioa.—Anti(}a6 
faniiet«r} ^ urimld speak to her afflpiousijr —richly embossed bindinis and metal eJaspa. 
Nb» we bassn And so, with a pitying —Aiuniqne tod matciuess impresnou,” So 
)Ue, l,said it was no matter; I would it was undoubtedly. For the next few 


tlte old fever came upon me with tenfold to look after its safety, and glared savagely 
yiBour. 1 was welcomed once tnore at at other parties who were turning ordr ito 
Ctoistia’s and Sotheby’s, and passed hours leaven J^oor little Lizzie complained of being 
tod days in their famous temples ; while unwell, and lay all day upon the sofa; bdt 
sweet Lizzie pined and languished at home, what were such trifles compared with the 
'iitterly neglected. And, such was the strange well-being of the Chronicle ? So Z implored 
blindness over ni^ I could see none of this, her to be careful of herseUjoud hurried away 
but wondeiud, and sulked, and fell back on to watch over the precious treasure. 'What 
my old complaint of womeu being so un- a change was here! And yet, not so long 
reasonable. Not a little of our money, too, sinco, to save her a moment’s pain 1 would 
was going in this wild fashion, in spite of gladly have made a huge pyre of all tho 
imploring looks and geuili* remonstrances black-letter rarities ever printed. But that 
from Lizzia But 1 only hold this for more was in the sunny days, when wn lived at 
of woman’s folly; and, wrap{>ed up in this Douniughurst; she was very different then I 
selfish doctrine, 1 saw her checks fade and So said 1, shaking my head wteeiy, and hng- 
hcr light spirits sink without setting it down ging myuolf in my own folly, 
to any cause but whim and capri'^e. ^h I Tiie sale was to take place in about a 
a cloud settles down upon me as i think over week’s time; and this particular lot was ex- 
those days, and my own stupid blindness— pected to come on about two o’clock, or tliore- 
sacrifloing living affection, truth, and love, on j abonts. All that morning I was very nervous 


the altars of these cold paper gods! 


and fidgety, and thought the hour would 


So it went on for some ten mouths, when never draw near, 
news came that the iieverend Krasmus had 1 had tliirty pounds in clean crisp notes 
been suddenly called away to his last account laid providentiy by for such an emergency, 
when sitting iu his study chair. This was a Such a sum, 1 calculated, would be more 
sore trial to Lizzie, who loved tier father than sufiicient to secure tlie prize, though i 
dearly. She grieved very mucli, and said^ was awaic that at tho Fontlull and othBr 
what should she do now that her ouly friend great sales copies had fetched considerably 
in the world was gone. At tliis epoch I felt more. My coffers at this period were at a 
a twinge of remorse, and for the next few very low ebb: 1 had been iudulging lids wild 
days was^so devoted and attentive, that I saw taste to an extravagant degree, giving fancy 
the roses commg back to her cbeek.i, and the prices whenever required; and there were to 
old bright look mto her eyes once more. Bat be seen in our hall significant groups of dis- 
my enemies were still in wait for me. Had satisfied claimants, who were only to lie got 
not Boctor Brsamus left mo the rare and awaywithlameexcusesandabundantproinises. 
valuable library at Donniughurst, as one who Still, 1 had contrived to gatlior logetlicr tliese 
would take care of it and keep it together for thirty ^lounds, which had lain iwidus in my 
. his sake ? X burning to get down and drawer until such an occasion as the present, 
explore its treasui-es ; and, after many faint It liad now got on to one o’clock, and 1 was 
gtiuggles, fell Itack under the old yoke. thinking it was fnll time to be setting out. 
It was just fiomiug on to the winter of that when my agent from the country was an- 
aame'year, a very raw unpromising season I nounced. Was ever anything more unfortu- 
weU recollect, when I received one morning, nate 1 > Still he had bin-iuess, business not to 
with Messrs. Sotheby’s respects, a catslo^e bo deferred; and besides, had to leave town 
of the extensive library of a distinguished that evening; so £ had to sit patiently and 

K rson, lately deceased, wliioh was about to hear him out. When ho had departed, and 
submitted to public competition. Glanc- 1 was jc^t getting my hat and gfbves, dotrn 
iug down its long files of names, my eye lit came an express from Jdzzie, begging to see 
upon a work 1 hto lofog sought and yearned me before 1 went out, jnst for one moment, 
for, and which, in Uttiar desjAIr, 1 had set It was out of the qu^ion, 1 said; utterly 
' down as inirouimble. ^Biis coveted lot was out of the question. I would be too Into 
, no other than tho Isinod Nuremberg Cluro- as it was; she must wait tUl J came bidk. 
^ niolc, printed in blaoki-lotter, tod adorned Here tbo Abigail, who boro tho ‘mocDmge, 
with curious and primitive euM. tit different putting on a mysterloiw manner, began to 
Li ^0^ somo stray copies had been offered to nint darkly concerning h^ mistress’s health 
[Vijjrelkut these were decayed, maimed, cut* —tlmt she had been wiling these few days 
V ^lyciotons, very different from tho otto back, and must be treated gently. Mub- 
o| j^.beams m», whiob, in the glowing Ian* (oring eortsun ojaculai|io>», I Imunded up the 
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sloira, and rushed violently into the drawing- 
roota, where Liasie was stUi king upon her 
sofa. “Well, what is it ?" said % iinpatiantiy; 
“I am in a Jiurry.*’ 

“ O,” said Tdzaie, in her gentle way, “do 
oonao and eit down beside me j I want to 
apeak to you very much—>thai is, to ask a 
great favour." 

“ la the child rtad ? ” I said, very roughly 
I fear. “ I toll you I haven’t a moment to 
spare ; can’t you say it out at once }" 
foor Lizzie sighed. “Well, then,” she 
said, “you’ll promise me not to be angi'y t ’’ 
“No, no,” said I, stamping, “do be quick.’’ 
“Well," said she, taking out a Utile bit of 

E r from liehmd the cushion, “here is 
ame I>npout been writing me a most 
impertinent letter, and 




(duoice, the beautiful, the unique, had paseM^ > 
from me for ever, wid beyond tecal; and, aSf 4 
afterwards learned, for the ridicuious sum 
nineteen pounde oddehiUings. 

,»And wno was 1 to thank for thi3--4hU 
cruel prostration of aU mv hopes! Here 
was the prize torn from me, lost by a minute’s 
delay, and all for a woman’s absurd whim 
and caprice. By Heaven, it was enougii to 
drive me distracted. But no matter; when 
1 got home I would give her a piece of my 
mind. I would be mastor in my oWn house. 
Lashing myself thus into a rage, I strode 
raooiiily.into the house, and m^e way 
stiaight to the drawing-room. There I bni st 
into a catalogue of all my griefs, minglod 
with a torrent of reproaches. She bad ruined 
. , , me—such an opportunity would never come 

“ What have I toflowith Madame Dupont ?’’ 1 avain ; I never would forget it to her. But 


I inteiTupted j “ who is she ? ’’ 

“ Don’t you know! — tho milliner,” said 
Lizzie i “ and now I want you, lAo a good 
dear, to give mo the money for her—only 
twenty pounds ; only to pay her and have 
done with her.” 

She and this so prettily, with that little 
earnest manner of hers, that my he.art smote 
me; and, for a moment, she and the famous 
Chronicle were balancing each other iti the 
scales. It was only for a moment. Ah, the 
choice copy 1 the rich embossed binding and 
clasps! It was not to be tiiouglit of! 

“ No, Lizzie, I have no money to spai e at 
present; we must try and put off Madame 
Dupont.’’ 

“ Well, ton pounds; only ten I ” 

' “ Impossible." 

“What,” said Lizzie, with a little sigh, 
“ couldn’t you siiare me that much out of all 
I saw ill your desk yesterday I ” 

1 blushed scarlet, not from shame, hut from 
rage at Iwiug detected. “ A spy! ’’ I es- 
claimed, in a perfect fury ; “ a spy upon my 
actions! I hate such mean tricks. Bui,” 1 
added, turning sharp upon her with a feeling 
that I must put a stop to tins work, “ I won’t 
tolerate this interference; I’m not to be 
brought to an account for the little money I 
lay out on myself. Such low, mean prying! 
But money must be had for all your finery— 
of course, of course,” and more to the same 
effect, which it chills my very heart to dwell 
on now. My only hope and consolation is 
that I was besUle myself all that time. Poor 
Idzzte listened to me, perfectly overwhelmed, 
tad trembling like an aspen leaf, ehe never 
answered roe, but sank down upon the sofa 
Without a word. 1 left her, thinking X had 

S 'ven a wholesome lesson, audi walked out of 
,8 house in A proper state of indignation. 
Bqt the Chroniine—the fiimous Chronicle I 
I he4 utterly forgotten it I felt a cold thrill 
all ever tue As X took out my watch. Just 
two o’clock. X hew into a cab, and set off at 
A headlong jiace for Sotheby’s. But my fatal 
presentuheat was to be verified. It was over; 
I WAS foo late. The great Chronicle, the 
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let her take w.vriiiiig in time. I would ])ut 
up with this kind of interference tto longer. 
Poor Lizzie listened first with astonishment, 
but, as slie bogau to understand Me, I shw 
her bright eyes fla' hmg in a way I had never 
seen before. “ And so,” she said, her voice 
trembling with excitement, “this was Arhy 
you refused me the little sum 1 asked. !Por 
shame ! I could not have believed yoU SO 
cruel—^yes, so selfish. But I ouglit to havO 
known tliis before ; kind ftieiids told me that 
tins would come to pass—that you would 
sacrifice me to this wrc'tclied passion.” 

Again my heart smote me, and I felt a 
longing to sink down before her and beg 
forgiveness; but at the same insunt 1 licatu 
Bumething whispering secretly in my car tliAt 
she it was who had lost me my precious 
treasuic. O/i this I froze again in a moment. 
What right had she to hold this tone to me ! 
I asked. I w.os sickened and repelled, 1 said, 
with her cohiucss and want of inteiest in 
all tiiat concerned me. Then Lizzie, raising 
herself np from her sofa, and her eyes fiash- 
ing moie than ever, said she would speak 
now, for my sake as well as her own r that 
as to my uultiudness and neglect, that was 
not BO much matter—she would try and beai 
it—she would get accustomed to it, she snri" 
posed; but tbat I was fast ruining myself, 
making myself a laughing-stock—yes, a 
laudimg-stock—to every one. It was a pity 
we had ever come together. 

“ STes,” 1 said, bitterly, “ it was a pi(y, a 
great pity, I did not meet one more suited to 
my tastes—one that might have made some 
allowance, at least, for any old habits aud 
associations. But it was no use talkiUg about 
it now: it was too late.” With tliAt 1 UAStily 
turned away; and, feeling that Z hud b^eAU 
aggrieved, retreated to my study, lUU of bit¬ 
terness and disappointment. Was thejtU Aver 
anything so unreasonable 1 And, Instead of 
showing some sorrow for causing fue such A 
disappointment, to turn round And bearcl me 
in tins manner. A laughlngHitocSs 1 Those 
words grated unpleasAUtlysbi,my«ar, as I 
thought them qver. '* X nit an ^vcuomod 
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MtMwiT thtdowB of my study.) Were 
L |tll Mfty etu^e to be broken in upon 'with 
r wM lod’to «n4 harsh words 1 Was I to have 
ohief nope and comfort in life embittered ? 
idea struck me. In a day or so I should 
to go down to Donninghurst on buei- 
"ittsss. S^pose I went that very evening in- 
l•te«4 ? I would be there in an hour or so, 
and oould return to morrow if it suited mi'. 
i|Cere was a ready means of relenq^ offered 
toe. I could withdraw mjself for a little 
froth London, which I liad beguit to hate, 
and from home, which was growing diblaste- j 
frd to me. It would be a jileasaut cliange of 
scene ; and I felt, besides, a craving for eoli- 
tude and the compuuioitslup of my books. I 
longed for a quiet evening in my little study, 
many miles removed horn unkiuduess and 
domestic bickerings. So all tliesc things then 
appeared to my distorted vision. 

It seemed a rare scheme ; and so I lost no 
time in executing it. I packed up a few 
things, and telling lazzie, coldly enough, 
that i would most likely retnni caili m the 
morning, departed by that night ’s tram. 

About seven o’clock that evening we came 
rolling into Donninghurst. Il was a raw, 
bleak night, with a harah, l>lack fiost abroad; 
—not your true, genial, mspiiing weather, 
covering the ground with crisi' snow, and 
making the cheeks tingle,—but a dai k, lower- 
ing atmosphere, very dispiriting and oppres¬ 
sive. Therefore it was that I felt verj 
uncomfortable and out of sorts as I stood in 
the Cold, eonifoitless study, watching the slow 
process of kindling a fire. No one had 
expected me on such a night—naturally 
enough-^ 80 1 found eveiy thing cold and deso¬ 
late. There was an ancient letainer always 
left in charge of the house, whom 1 took a 
dismal pleasure in likening to Caleb Bal ler- 
8tone,ln IbeNovel His queer wavs and cmious 
make-shifls in providing for the emergency 
were so many oceasioiis of identifying my¬ 
self with the unhappy Master of Kavenswood 
and his follower. At last a fiie was lighted, 
and I settled myself down for the uigltt. 
What should I have down, I said, looking] 
round affectionately on the shelves. Old 
Puller*—Nona better—Old Fuller, by all, 
means, I got him down reverently and 
cleared the dust from him gently. I was 
going to have a night of enjoyment. 

When he WHS properij bestowed upon the 
oaken reading^de^, and ths lamp had been 
Inmed up to tlie full, and m>t last poke given 
to the file, T felt that L had all the elements 
nff a studious night to htmd, (Mad that I ought 
t lube exceedingly pleasant and comfortable. 

Tai someway Good Old Puller seemed to me 
.('^linSteso racytbat night. I felt inexpres-* 
every now ami agtun X heard 
which had begun to rise, eomlnff 


-f^ioh had begun to rise, coming 


mtmd the eomer with a low moan, which 
gave me a very dismal ijslmg. Do as X 
would, X could not shut Out Qdeb Jfolder> 
stone. Then, too, I found my eyes were pr- 
petuaUy wandering from Good Old Puller to 
the 00 ^ where I would dlaoover aU manner 
of distracting visions. 

It eertaimy was a noble edition—that 
Ghrouiole, said I, reverting to the events of 
the day—a noble one trwy. 0 how oquld 
she have let me miss it! Aud yet who knows } 
I might fall in with another copy some of 
these days' But then she had no need to speak 
to me in that way—to ndicule me—^to re* 
pioach me. No nuitter about that now—to 
DusluebS—With that. I came hack again to old 
I Fuller—for aliout a p<.ge and half of ]um-*-4is 
it might be It w.is veiy singular. X could 
not lay myself down to wdirk. 1 wew annoyed 
—vexed. Iiupatieutly I pushed the Amnent 
Worthy far from me, aud leaning back in my 
chair fell to studying ftie fire once more— 
watching the wreaths of smoke curling up¬ 
wards—every now and then taking the shape 
of a bright, gentle little face that seemed to 
look .it me reproachfully. 

Alone, heie, in this desolate spot—alone 
with Old Fuller and his brethren. And these 
false slaves to whom I had bound myself, 
.'iiid sacrificed all, weie now deserting me 
when 1 most needed their asustauoe. I 
likened them, bitterly, to the Pamiliirs 
in the old Magic Legends who treacherously 
abandoned their masters in then greatest 
straits. And Lizzie (sweet Lizzie ebo wtui 
once') all alone in the great London world, 
keeping her lonely vigil! Just then there 
came up before me, as it were, floating from 
the piSst, a vision of another time—not so long 
passed away—coming to me, as it were, in a 
flood of golden light, wherem Old Fuller ap- 
pcircd to shiivel up, and shi ink away into 
a dry, sapless Ancient, as he was. It was on 
a clear moonlight nignt—I well recollected— 
with the ground all covered with snow, and I 
was coming out beneath the vicarage-porch, 

f oing home for that night—when she, sweet 
lizzie, came out into the moonlight, and we 
lingered there for a few moments, looking 
round and admiring the scone. Such a 
soft tranquil uiglit, with a bright glare shin* 
j ing forih fiom the midst of the dark mass 
rising behind us, showmg where the Doctor 
I was hard at work in his room. I often 
Uiougltt^of that night after; and of the pictuns 
of Lizzie, as she stood there with her free 
nptaincu to the moon. Conjuring up 
this vision from the fire, and recalling her 
mournful, suklued face, as shU lay ujxm tlu 
sofa, when X so abruptly quitted her, iMt 
a bitter pang of sslf-repropch, and fonna my 
repugnance for the cold, Mnseless opea^res 
around me, increasing every inatani 
After that there came afoelipg ovorms 
that I had been sitting there for hours—for 
l(mg weary hours, that moigiing would 
never eonM. 3t>4dmly It khuned to me th^ 









I heard, the- ,. 

'■ gravel, ^■■#'llDlt«^ 

t^aiee, aad- pne eaw'‘^ahi«g ^ 

htim)Sd}yr-eeekiit»g toeTT^ telEng; m^i I 
mxu^ hm BDtiihe-^&bVaa ineiaiit;. . 1. kiiieir 
hy a kihd of inetntct'i'wbat it all was about^-;-^ 

: aitd vhy it wm, I -nraa thae broaght away. 

There was k heavy load upoi|iitoy heart, as of 
' Bome evil, impending,' sofioie dre^M* blow 
abcmitb’fell. ^en c»me the long, hurried 
,.j,oaMiiey through tb^ dark night—tbo rattle 
dverthe pavement, and the flitteriug of lights 
past the wiadow, as we drew near the noisy 
city. Then aras,I<led Up-stairs softly in a dark¬ 
ened room*—the drawing-rcK»ra, where were 
<inany people crowded together, and whisper¬ 
ing. And there, on the sofa, just as I had left 
her, I caught a dim visidn of sweet Lizzie— 
, ferj pale and sad—with the same gentle 
li(^K of reproach. I heard the old soft voice, 
full of affectionate |j;elcome and forgiveness, 
and the)i it seemed as though the Shadows 
were beginning to Ml, and shut me owt from 
her for ever} With a wild cry I stretched 
forth my arms to the fading vision—and there 
was I back again in ray old study at Don- 
ninghurst, with the fire sunk down in ashes 
'and the lamp flickering uneasily on the 
verge of extinction, and great gaunt shadows 
^Bt^iting up and down all round me on the 
wall. • The scales had fallen from my eyes. 
The delui^on had passed from me for ever. 
Just then the village clock began chimipg out 
the hour—three quarters past eleven, ■ I re- 
cbllccted there was a train to London at 'mid¬ 
night, and in another instant I had fled ft-om 
the house, and was rushing up the deserted 
street. Tliere were scarcely any paslfengers 
—so late was the hour—and there was a 
lone deserted look over the vast station, veiy 
chilling and dispiriting to one in my mood— 

I after what seemed a weary, never-ending 
journey, we reached London, and in ten 
minutes I was in my own house at the 
drawing-room door. She had not gone to* 
bed; and, as I opened it softly, I saw her 
stretched upon where she had cried herself 
to sleep—just as I had seen her in my 
, dreaml ; ’ 

What a meeting followed on that waking, 
may be well imagined and need not be set 
down here. I never fell back into the old 
slavery. All my fomous treasures were 
; yuthl^y sent away- into banishment down 
tb Donmnghurst, wiere they may, now be 
; ssen. And, not very long after, I, heard of 
' pother copy of the great Chronicle being in 
;the market; but 1 heard it with the, utmost 

^^^^dj^fortiiioar Uves ran on smoothly as a 
V i.brt^ilttom8r’e"day} and, aa,tbey tell of the 
people in, story bodks, we liyed 
haTOify together^ ever after. , 

Ifor eV!lir'a%«t! It were better not to east 
, a shadow^^tipbn this vision of a» j[k>orlonely 
man^ by tchnmlhigon'what be^l.me witfa% a 
. biW’ialjervid itfteT'kb^ |,.havsieok;bpte!^i 

a vHiAjs' 


those 

'skkk^it^.way of. ah .-endearing fict: 

,my only hope and comfort,. 

full ^tirthg truth jin the long hereafter of: 
another W<xW^ 

' r,.. .-a ,! ,?f 

' -CHIP.: ,, . ‘ 

A PnZZUKa OAZBTTBBa ' 

Ik the copious index to a new 'Atjas of 
North America, published by the Messrs,' 
Black, we find toat the case made out on be¬ 
half of reform in the nommielature of our 
London streets, is, in one sense, whipped 
throughout their whole land by the North 
Americans. Of course there is everywhere 
in the New World a confusion of lauffoages 
remarkable enough. In the State-of Maine 
we have Grand Lake and Spenoer Pondi^ 


mook. One stage from the town of Grange 
is Edinburgh, on the Eiver PassaduB^bqg, . 
and Cliarlotte is but a few milsS'i fitpm 
Meddybemps. *'* 

There are seven Edinburghs in ^urth. 
America; one called New, four morf ths*^ 
are spelt Edinburg, and one that is spelt 
Edinboro. Of Londons there are six, b<K 
sides eleven New Londons and one London 
Bridge. There are ten Dublins, only one being 
a New Dublin. Ten towns are named Paris, 
thirteen towns Petersburg {without the Saint), 
fifteen Vienna, and eighteen Berlin. There 
are a dozen !^mes, to which' some Shake- 
sperian aspirants among the pioneers has 
added a Borneo, The Borneo is not left un¬ 
matched with a Juliet; yeL while these are 
three places named Ovid, and there is place 
found also for Virgil, there. is not a single 
Shakespeare in the land ; > although fifteen 
places nave adopted the great Milton for 
their designation. Iliera are eighteen dif- „ 
f^rent towns of Athene^ and eleven Spart^ • 
but there is only a single Thebes. Again, 
two Hannibals, seven Alexanders* three 
Anthonys, and a Pompey, exist in different 
parts of the States, j^t no' Caesar, except as a 
name for slaves ? ^ere is not so much as a 
Julius, although there is a Juniua There 
is no Augustus, although of Augustas thers^. 
are seventeen. - lito!.: 

On the other hand, there are seventy-onei' 
Washingtons* sixty-five Franklins, fifty^sii™; 
Jeffersons—counties, towns, mountafes^ i «piet|f, 
rivers, named aftCr the good men of 
There are eighteen L& Fayette^;^,ip||[fjh;i 
Fayettes without, the Lb, and ' 

villes. After John Adams, 

President, and second 'PrerideiA<''''iWf,Mte 
National Adraiinstnition of ther 
twenty-seven placet arenamedr*t(#«M' 
however, may be in M (^ainew' 

Adam& me mkth Ptetide^ .jtflllitpJ^effeTsmL . 
third.’^etHidchk fiftyrt^iM^j^mre called' 
as b«#emi 'fo.orth.. 



















lifter Monto^ 

PHy>^igUt; to skip owr w> 
«C|ia« to our own times, we 
it slacea osUed Polk, one CAue<l 
cnlleil Taylor--but 
T^lot is not eod&ther to all—«ix 
iiiMiMi, TOur Bewes, three Buchanan^ anil 
fs IkWonts. , . • 

Hitieiis is the home origin sxprmed in the 
1 {Wren Andovers, the seren Guildfurds, ttie 
iteven ]mnbrid(reB,tlie eleven Baths,the dozen- 
i^d-S'half of Mauchesters, the score of !^d- 
^^ids, and the score of Dovers, and the three 
dosen Yorks and Torktowns. There is the 
mark of puritan ancestry in the five Zions, the 
«dght ^tuanySfthe half-dozen Bethleheins,thc 
two dozen Bethels, tlie five and thirty Salems, 
the two rivers Jordan, the Nazareth and the 
two Jerusalems. There is the nature of the 
oontinwt expressed in tlte sixteen places 
named after tne Bear, the twenty-three after 
the Deer, thirty-four after the Beaver, 
twenty-nine after the Buffalo, and nine after 
Bacoon; in Grassy Creek, the town of 
Grey Bsglo and the Battlesuake Moun¬ 
tains 

The tide of westward emigration is in- 
dieatsd in eleven German-Towus, one Get- 
manviUe, two Germans and two Geiniau 
settlements; in four Erins, an Ireland, Ire¬ 
land’s Eye and Irish Grove ; while, at the 
same time, the tendency of tlie Scotch to got 
out of Sratland is displayed by thirteen 
Caledonias There is the wide field before 
the settlers expressed hr the ransacking for 
names which has pressed into service evenj 
Bagdad, and Paradtse, and Purgatory. Therr | 
hope may have fonud expression hr fivej 
. Yatadisea, in the eight Edens, in the twenty- 
eight places called after Hope itself, and the { 
eleven more called emphatically Hopewell. 
Content is expressed in the name of the 
town called Pleasant, in the Pleasanton 
and in tho PJeasautville, in the lour Ple.*!- 
SRUt Groves, the Pleasant Gap, the three 
Pleasant Bidges, the two Pleasant Points, 
the seventeen Mount Pleasants and eight 
Bshsant Hills, the five Pleasant Yaliies 
and one Pleasant Yale, the two Pleasant 
and the two Pleasant Bivers, the one 
PksSimt yiew, the one Pleasant Bun, the one 
Pleasant Sbring and the one Pleasant LCuity; 
which leOM'our minds at once to the ten 
Harmbnies and the one Harmony Grove, to 
fourteen Conoords and to fouc Concordias. 
There is, indeed, no lack of attempt to 
express W6 mind as well ss matter of the 
laod> Two oounties and twenty-one towns 
are called Liber^; tBere are three Liberty- 
viBea and two A4b«riiy HUls. There is one 
eounty and eleven towns osUed Independ¬ 
ence j a Cape called li^epeskdea:^ breasts 
jWe sijnfnr; there are two Bocks of Ip- 
VM^mlenoe, and there is ijao a Eiver Of 
•independence watering the soil. Let us not 
to add that there is alw a place OSJled 
IfoUvfltie, and a place Oalied tmws^wk j 


that there are fourteen Hnrricsne Towns 
and three Hnrrioano OraSks, to one Serene 
and one Mount Serene. 

iiE DEAD SBCBET. 

CHAPtSia THE riETSESTH. 9IA. XOinOSE OK 
TUE SEAT OF JTTDOKEJUT. 

The murmuring voices and the hurtying 
footst&jm came nearer and nejU'er, tlien 
stopped altogether. After an interval of 
silence, one voice called ont loudly, Sarah I 
Sarah! where are you ? " and the next in- 
sunt Uncle Joseph appeared alone in the 
doorway that led into the north hall, looking 
eagerlv all round him. 

At first, the prostrate figure on the land-, 
ing at the lieail of the stairs escaped his 
view. But the second time he looked in that 
direction, the dark dress, and the arm that 
lay just over the edge of the top stair, caught 
Ins eye. With a loud cn of terror and re¬ 
cognition, he flew across me hall,and ascended 
the stairs. Just as he was kneeling by Sarah’s 
side, and raising her head on his arrii, the 
stewaid, the housekeeper, and the maid, all 
three crowded together after him into the 
doorway. 

" Water 1 ” shouted the old man, geslicu- 
latiug at them wildly with his disengaged, 
hand. She is hero—ehe has fallen down— 
she is in a faint! Water! water ! ” * 

Mr. Munder looked at Mrs. Pentreath, 
Mrs. Peutreath looked at Betsey, Betsey 
looked at the ground. All three stood stock¬ 
still i all three seemed equally incapable of 
walking across the hall. If the science of 
physiognomy bo not an entire delusion, the 
cause « this amaziiig unauunity was legibly 
written in their laces; in other woids, tliey 
all tluee looked equally afraid of the ghost. 

“ Water, I say! Water I ” reiteratea Undo 
Joseph, shaking his fist at them. " She is in a 
faint! Are you three at the door there, and 
not one heart of mercy among you ? Water 1 
water 1 water ! Must 1 scream myself mlu 
fits before 1 can make you hear } ” 

••I’ll get the water, ma’am,’* said BeUe^', 
" if you or Mr. Muuder will please to take ib 
from here to the top of the stairs.” 

She ran to tho kitchen, and came back 
with a glass of water, which she offered, with 
a respectful cuitsey, first to the housekeeper, 
and then to the steward. 

“ How dai'e you ask us to carry things for 
you?’’'said Mra Peutreath, backing out of 
the dooi'Wy. 

“Yes! how dare yon ask usl” added 
Mr, Muuder, backing after Mrs, Peutreath. 

“ Water 1 ” shottt^ the old man for the 
third time. He drew Me nioee baokvard k 
little, so that she could be supported agaiust 
the wall behind her. “ Water 1 or I trample 
down this dungeon of a place about j-our 
ears 1” he shouted, atampir^ with iippattence 
apd rage. 

“ If yop pleaM, sir, m sure ws really 
the lady .Who is up i there 1”'asked Betsey, 















aa!ii^ing'a'{6w 

•■'-ilsBW ym^.\ '■.' ■, „■ -Ty''::'"'-' c, ^ 

difiBCCji^g the 1 ^}:^ to ^et 
fotdV.qawtioa, ia ? 'Vl^o ahoald it be V’! 

“3iie :jglio8ti' (ifr,"'aaid Bettey, advanoiBgl 
fiioro andTdiore aldwly. "Tlie glioab of the 
'»6rth •' ' ' ' ' 

' Unide^^J^bh mHhetr tt flaw yards io ed* 
Me' foot df the stitire; took Me glass 
of %ttei^ firom her with.' a‘ gesture of con- 
ti^|i% and haatehed hack to his niece; As 
Betaey turned to effect her retreat, the bunch 
df .keys lyiae On Me pavement below the 
landing caught her eye. After a little hesi¬ 
tation, she muster^ courage enough to pick 
Memi up, and then ran with them out of 
the hall as' &at as her feet could carry her. 
MeanwhlH TTucle Joseph was moistening 
" hik meoe’S li{M with the water, and sprinkling 
it'over her forehei^d. After a while, her 
brOath began to come and go slowly, in faint 
ughs, the muscles of her face moved a little, 
and she feebly opened Her eyes. They fixed 
affrightediy on the old man, without any ex- 
prefsion of recognition. He made her drink 
a little water, and spoke to her gently, and 
so brought her back at last to herselfi Her 
.first words were, “Don’t leave me.” Her 
first action, when she was able to move, was 
the action of crouching closer to him. 

“ No feitr, my child,” he said soothingly ; 
I will keep by you. Tell me, Sandi, what 
has made you &iut 1 What has fi-ightened 
you so 1 ” 

“ O, don’t ask me! For Qodts sake, don’t 
ask me! ” 

“ Therf, there ! I shall say nothing, then. 
Another mouthful of water 1 a little mouth¬ 
ful more 1 ” 

“ Help me up, uncle; help me to try if 1 
can stuim.” 

“Not yet—not quite yet: patience for a 
little longer.” 

“ O, help me! help me ! I want to get 
away from the sight of those doors. If I 
can only gd as far as the bottom of the stairs, 
1 shall be better.” 

“So, so,” said Uncle Joseph, assisting her 
to rise. “ Walt nony, wad feel your feet on 
the ground. Lean on me, lean hard, lean 
heavy. Though 1 am only a light and a little 
, man, I am solid as a rock. Have you been 
into the room!” he added, in a whisper. 

■, Have you got the letter ? ” ^ 

' She sighed bitterly, and laid her head cm 
: , . his shouMer with a weary despair. 

“Wfay^‘.Sli«h, Sarah!” he exclaimed. 

: f^ Have you'%eto all Mis time away, and not 
.■>'^'Mtotha.'rcft»aiyebl” ■ . 

;;00>Xti^^l3kx'heaA as suddenly as the had | 
dov?n, Mi^dered, and tried feebly to' 
the stairs. “1 shall never ] 
seh’the myftla iSoom ag^~«nev«r, neyer,i 
never int|9«el”lMa swd. “Let us go j I can 
■yaUt';' UajBie.’Jo^hi if 

you loye mN^ltaiie 


Tell me, Sarali, what 
What has fi-ightened 

For Qod!a sake, don’t 


as we 

I (*£»'''the daylight-a^in; anywhfeiSp^l 
I'cikg itli '%e are oat df sight of Forth'gettni' i 

' jiteVsitidjl' his eyebrocire in astoniBhmeiit;^^-^ 
but conshieiitely mraining frdm asking any 
more questions, * Uncle Jdseplr assisted hja*. : 
niece to descend tb^ stairs. She was atiil so 
weak, that she was obliged tb pause on gaining 
the Irnttoih of thein to recover her strength. 
Seeing this, and feeling, as he led her alter- 
wards across the hall, that she lei^ed more 
and more heavily bh his arm at every Iresh 
step, the old man, on arriving within speak¬ 
ing distance of Mr. Munder and Mrs. Fent- 
reath, asked the housekeeper if she possessed 
any restorative drops which she would allow 
him to administer to his niece, Pent- 

reath’s reply in the affirmativey t^KHigh not 
veiy graciously spoken, waS accompauied 
by an alacrity of action which, showed 
that she was heartily rejoicfed to take the 
first fair excuse for returning to “ the inha¬ 
bited quarter of the house. Mattering soibh- 
thing about showing the why' to the p^ce 
where the medicine chest was kep% Me. 
immediately retraced her steps along tbh 

S assage to her own room; while Uhcld 
osepb, disregarding all Sarah’s whispered 
assurances that she was well enough to depart ' < 
without another moment of delay, followed 
her silefitly, leading his niece. 

Mr. Munder, shaking his head, and look¬ 
ing wofully disconcerted, waited behind to ' 
lock the door of communication. When he 
had done this, and had given the keys -to 
Betsey to carry back to their appointed place, 
he, in his turn, retired from the scene at a 
! pace indecorously approaching to something • 
like a run. On getting well away from 'the 
north hall, however, he regained his self- 
possession w’onderfuUy. He abruptly slack¬ 
ened his pace, collected his scattarM wits, 
and reflected a little, apparently with perfect 
satisfaction to himself; for •when he entered 
the housekeeper’s room, he had quite 
covered his usual complacent solemnity of ’ 
look and Amnner. Like the vast majbrity of , 
densely-stupid men, he felt intense pleasure 
in bearing himself talk, ahd ha now di^ 
cemed su3i an opportunity of indulging Mi 
that luxuiw, after the events that had yqsfe' 
happened in the bouse, as he seldom enjoy^ 
There is only one kind of speaker S 

quite oertaiu never to break down un^ 
streds of cireumstauces — the nmm iwHa ■;* 
‘ capability of talking does not ihrijttM'jAdy ' ’’’ 
dangerous underlying <»paoi^ for '^^apM : 
what he meaus. Among this. faVbAirilil Mij lP I 
of natural orators, Mr.'Munder-'otMpPI^ 
promiueAt rank—and be 'W«k ; 

resolved tb' exercise his ablllriei'tMsi'thMMo " 
.strangerd'hnder pretence ^'b|!'il^i^dg^'fer''iaA ' , 
'bxplauatlo'a of'Meir bould '' 

suffer them to quit-tM’MMir''*W-"‘'''' • ’ 

■ Uncle-. 

J(fe«iBli'Mttt#:4kh; Iliiiiillei 'iible fewer end 
















. . . . . . I r I II . . . 

in dtoppbg some 8al<To1»tile 
into Dk mpi» t»P At the opper end* 

stcMid the tkoonekeeMT ■with an open meui- 
• <me Oheeteiithe table before her. To this 
part op tpie room, Mr. Mnnder slowly ad- 
vanoed,' wilii e portentous countenance; dre w 

g i'mrm'ohldr up to the table; sat hiiuaelf 
Wh in it tritn extreme deliberation and 
care in the matter of settling his coat-tails; 
and immediately became, to all outward 
appearani^ the very model, or picture, of a 
fiord Chief JnsUco in plain clothes 
Mrs. fentreath, conbcious fi'om these pre¬ 
parations that something extraordinary was 
about to happen, seated herself a little be¬ 
hind the steward. Betsey restored the keys 
to their phice on "the nail in the wall, and 
was about to retire modestly to her proper 
kitchen sphere, when she was stopped by 
Mr. Munder. 

“Wait, if you please," said the steward. 
“ I shall have occasion to call on you pre¬ 
sently, young woman, to make a plain state¬ 
ment." 

Obedient Betsey waited near the door, 
terrified by the idea that she must have 
done something wrong, and that the stew¬ 
ard was armed with inscrutable legal power 
to try, sentence, and punish her for the 
offence on the spot. 

“ Now, sir,” said Mr. Munder, addressing 
Uncle Joseph as if he was Uie Speaker of the 
House of Commons, “ if you have done with 
that eal-Volutile, and if the person by your 
side has sufficiently recovered her senses to 
listen, 1 should wish to say a word or two to 
both of you." 

At this exordium, Sarah tried affrightedly 
to rise from her chair; but her uncle ©lught 
her b]i’ the hand, and pressed her back in it. 
"Wait and rest,” he whispered. “I shall 
take all the scolding on my own shoulder, 
and do all the talking with my own tongue. 
As soon as you are bt to v, alk again, I pro¬ 
mise you tliis: whether the big man has said 
hiS word or two, or has not saul it, we will 
flUiebly get up and go our ways out of 
ioe house." 

"Up to the present moment,” said Mr. 
HttUiKr, have refrained from expressing 
anopjbioa. Hie time has now corns, as it 
appesxa to me and Mrs. Pentreath, when, 
holding a position of trust as 1 do, in this 
establishmefiib being accountable, and 
indeed rmlgonsible, us 1 am, for what takes 
place in it, and feeling, as 1 must, that tilings 
canunt be allowed, mr, even permitted, forest 
as they ara--.it i# my duty to say that 1 tliink 
your couduot is very extrtwtfdinaty." Hireet- 
m^tbie formble conoluaion to h» sentence 
Straight at Barab, Hr. li^uiuto leaned back 
ht his ehair, quite full Of Vrords dhd quite 
•mpty of meauing, to collect hiuumtf comfort- 
for his nert effort. 

mly desire,” he resumed, with a soft 
ttraw impa^lity, “ is to act fitlrly 
1 d^’t wish to M^alkiii a^ 


body, or to sUrtld auybo^, or oven to petrify 
anyb^y. I wish to statO. remarkable iaoie 
of a ^gulartaaturo. 1 wish to unravel, ok, 
if you {dease, the expression being plainer to 
all capacities which is all I want to be, to 
make out, what I may term, with pmifect piu- 
priety—-events. And when 1 have done that, 
1 should wish to put it to you, ma'am, and to 
you, sir, whether—I say, I should wish to 
put it to yon both, calmly, and impartially, 
and politely, aud plainly, and smoothly-^-and 
when I say smoothly, I mean quietly— 
whitber—^in short, whether you are not 
both of you bound to explain yourselves," 

Mr. Mniuier paused, to let that last irre¬ 
sistible appeal work Us way to the con- 
Bcieiires of tlie persoua whom he addressed. 
The housekeeper took advantage of the 
silence to cough, as congregations cough just 
before the sermon, apparently on the princi¬ 
ple of getting lid of bodily infirmities before¬ 
hand, in order to give the mind free play for 
iindisturlicd intellectual enjoyment Betsey, 
following Mrs. Pontreatli’s leati, indulged in 
a cough on her own account—of the taint, 
distiusllul sort. Uncle Joseph sat perfectly 
easy tuid undismayed, still holding his niece's 
hand in his, and‘giving it a little squeeze, 
fi om time to time, when the steward’s oratory 
became [larticularly involved aud impressive. 
.Ssiah never moved, never looked up, never 
lost the expression of teiTified restraint wliioh 
had taken possession of her face ftom the 
fiist moment when she entered the house¬ 
keeper’s room. 

“Now what are tlie facts, aud circum¬ 
stances, and events?" proceeded Mr. Mun¬ 
der, leaning back in his chair, in calm enjov- 
ment of the sound of his own voice. “You, 
ma’am, and you, sir, ring at the bell of the 
door of this Mansion” (here he looked hard 
at Uncle Joseph, as much as to say, “ I don’t 
give lip that point about the liouse being a 
Mansion, yon see, even on the judgment- 
seat” ) “you aie let in, or, rather, admitted. 
You, sir, assert tliat you with to inspect tlie 
Mansion (you say ‘ see the house,’ but, being 
a foreigner, we are not suriirised at your 
making a little mistake of that sort); you, 
ma’am, coincide, and oven agree, in that re¬ 
quest. What follows 7 You are shown over 
the Mansion. It is not usual to show strangers 
over it, but wo happen to Lave ceitain 
reasons—” 

Sarah ^rted. “What reasons 7” she asked, 
looking up quickly. 

(Jude Joseph felt her hand turn col4,and , 
tremble iu his. “ Hush 1 hush! ” h« said,' 
“leave the talking to me*" 

At the same mombnl^ Mrs. iBentreathpaUi^d 
Mr. Munder warily by the coat-tail, and whis¬ 
pered to him to be carefhL “Mn.Fratik- 
Iimd’s letter," she said in his ear, "tells os 
particularly not to let it h# iMspeeted that we 
are acting under ordees." 

“Don't youfiinoy, hfate. Pentmtb, that I 

fotget what X Ought to temeihber,'' i^oined 














THE BEAP EEOBET, 


ImmIi a UHi) 


l^^Masdacwwho bad forgottMf aev'Qitlifr' largest possible dUutiou of words. Extricated^ 
Ism. ^ And don't yon imagine that I was fmm tbe mrsb of verbal entanfflemcnt ia 

_ _ iL _IASS —_ xl.i_ —a.'L- 1-.-_1_* . . 


vU) be «0 geods Wbat reasons did you SHy^ lirst, Betsey bad to r<^late tUnt sbe hap- 
ma’am 1" ho added aloud, Rd<iressing himself (>ened to be just taking the lid off*a sancepan, 
to Sarah. "Never you miud about reasons ; ou tbe kitchen fire, wbon she heard, in tbe 
we have not got to do with them now; we ueighhourbood of the housekeeper's room, a 
Imve got li) do with facts, anti cireumstatices, sound ol hurried footsteps (veinacnlariy 
and events. Be so good as to remember termed by tbe witness, a “scurrying of some- 
timt, and to listen to what I was saying, and body’s leot ”). Secondly, Betsey, on leaving 
not to intenti])t mo again. I was observing, the kiteben to ascertain what tbe sound 
or remarking, that you, air, and yon, ma’am, meant, heard the footsteps retioating rapidly 
were shown over tills Mansion, Von were along tiic passage widen led to the north 
conducted, and indeed led, up tlio west sUir- sideot tlie house, aiul, stimulated by cuiiosity, 
case^-tlie Spacious west staircase, sir ’—You followed the sound of them, for a certain 
were shown with politeness, and even with distance. Thirdly, at a sharp turn in the 
conrti'sy, through the breaktast-room, tbe pas8a,,e, Betsey stopped short, dekpairing of 
library, and the drawing-room. In that ovei Inking the person whose footsteps she 
drawing-room, yon, sir, indulge in outrageous, heard, and feeling also a sense of dread 
and, I will add, in violent language. In that (termed by the witness, “creeping oi the 
drawing-room you,iiu’ara,disappear,oriather, flesh ”)at tlie idea of venturing alone,even in 
go altogether out ol siiilit. Such conduct .is broad daylight, into the ghostly quarter of 
this, so highly unp.iralleled, so entirely un- the liouse. Fourthly, while still hesitating 
nrecedented, and so very unusual, cjiuses at the turn in the p usage, Betsey heard 
Mrs. Pentreath and myself to feel-'* “llie lock of a dooi co,” and, stimulated 


“llie lock of a dooi go,” and, stimulated 


Here Mr. Munder stopped, at a loss for a aliosh by curiosity, adv,meed a few steps 
word for the first time, I farther—then, stopjied .sg liri, dehatmg within 

“Astouiahod," suggested Mrs. Pentreath, jherself the diflieuJt and dreadful question: 


after a long interval of silence. 


whether it is the usual habit and custom of 


“ No, ma’am ! ” retorted Mr. Munder ghosts in general, when pasiing from one 
severely. “Nothing of the soit. Wo were jiLace to another, to unlock any closed door 
not at all astonished ; we weif—sui prised.' which may ha}>pon to be iii their way, or to 
And what lollowwl and succeedeil that 1 save ti on ole by simply passing through it ? 
What did yon and I hi.ar, sir, ou the fust-' Pitthly, after long deliberation, and many 
floor?” (looking sternly at Uncle Joseiih) false staits, forward towards the north hall 
“ And what did yon hear, Mra. Pentreath,' and backward towards the kitchen, Betsey 
while yon weie seuniiiug fur tbe missing decided that it w'os tbe immemorial custom 
and absont p-rnty ou the second floor > oi all ghosts to pass through doom and not 


What?” 

Thus ]>er3onaUy appealed to, the house¬ 
keeper answered briefly:—“ A scream.” 


to unlock them Sixthly, fortified'by this 
conviction, Ifetsey went on boldly close to the 
door, when she suddenly heUrd a loud report 


“No' no! no!” sani Mr. Munder, fret- as of some heavy laxly falling (grapliioally 


fully tapping bis hand on tlie table. “ A termed by the witness a “ boning sei’ash ”). 
screech, Airs, Pentreath—a screech. And Seventhly, the noise fiighteued Betsey out 
what is the meaning, purport, and iijishot of of ber wits, brought her heart up into her 
that screech 1 Yoinig woman!” (here Mr. mouth,.and took away her breath. Eighthly, 
Munder turned suddenly on Botsey)—“we and lastly, on lecovering breath enough to 
have nowtraoed Uiese extraordinary,these sin- scream (or screech) Betsey did, with might 
guiar, aud indeed these odd, facts and eiicnm- and main, scream (and screech), running back 
stances as far as you. Have the goodness to towards tbe kitchen as fast as her legs would 
stop forward, and tell us, in the presence of (carry her, with all her hair “ standing up ms 
these two p.artie8, how you came to ytter, or ^ end,” and all her flesh “ in a crawl” fr(Hn 
give, what Ml'S. Pentreath calls a sgream, but the crown of her head to the soles of her 
.what 1 call a Bcrecch, A plain statoment I feet. 


sei’ash ”). 


, will do, my good girl—-quite a plain state- 


“Just so! Just sol” said Mr. Mttniief, 
ment, if yem please. And, young woman, when the statement came to a elosfr-if m if 
one word more,—-speak up. Yunuuderstana the sight of a young woman with idji hm 
mo I Speak up 1 ” hair standing on end and all kor Ihvli 

Covered with confusion by the public and crawl, were an oriUnary result of lidsPdiwy 
kbWin nature of this appeal, Betsey, on experience of female humanity,," Just so tVou 
starting with ber statement, unoonsdoualy xnay stand back, my good ^'e«>yoti mi^ 
follOwt^i the oratorical example of no less a stand bock. There m nothkg to smile at, 
peraon than Mr. Munder himself; that is to sir,’’ he coutinued, stom)v\diartoi^g Uncle 
say, she spoke on the principle of droning Joseph, who had been e*oe«^ly amused by 
the smallmt posstblo iafhsion of ideas in the Betasy’s manner dhlhveting her evidence. 









•^ btt mWQld be doing’ better to ceny, or 
mtber yonr mind back to wfeW 

SnUotred ifim dimoeeded the young vomm’s 
BoreedL Whidi did we all do, sir? We 
nuhed *(b tbe epot^, and we ran to the plaee. 
And n^tat did we all see, sir I We saw yon, 
niA'atd, lyibg horizontally prostrate, on the 
top of the boding of the nrst of _tbo flight 


tbo flight 


t i tTiWtTsTd ? rri HTflT] 


9 dw hanging op yonder, abstracted, and par* 

. loiaed, and, as it were, snatched, &om tneir 
place in this room, and lying borizoutally 
prostrate Hkewise, on the floor of the halL 
^ere are the facts, the circumstances, the 
events, bid, or rather placed, before you. 
'V^at have yon got to say to them ? Yes! 
what have yuo got to say to them 1 I call 
upon you both solemnly, and, I will add, 
seriously I—in my own name, in the name of 
Mrs. Peutreath, m the namO of our employ¬ 
er's, in the name of decency, in the name of 
wonder—^what do you mean by it J ” 

With that flery oonclnsion, Mr. Munder 
struck his list on tbe talde, and waited with 
a stare of merciless expectation, for anything 
in the shape of an a'uswer, an explanation, or 
a defence which the culprits at the bottom 
of the room might be disposed to ofler. 

“Tell him anything,” whispered Sarah to 
the old man. “ Anything to keep him quiet; 
anything to make him let us go! After 
what I have suATored, these people will drive 
me mad 1" 

Never very quick at inventing an excuse, 
and perfectly ignorant besides of what had 
really happeueef to his niece while she was 
alone in the norUr hall. Uncle Joseph, with 
the best will in the world to prove himself 
equal to the emergency, felt considerable 
diflkulty in deciding what he should say or | 
do. Determined, however, at all hazards, to 
spare Sarah any useless suffering,' and to 
remove her from the house as speedily as 
possible, he rose to take the responsibility ‘of 
speaking on himself, looking hard, before he 
opened bis lips, at Mr. Munder, who imiu^ 
dratoly leaned forward on tlie table, with his 
bar^ to his ear. Unde Joseph acknowledged 
this polite act of attention with one of his 
fimtaittic bows; and then replied to the whole 
of steward's long harangue, in these six 
unanswerable words 
'«I wish you good day, sir!" 

“How you wish me anything of the 
sort j” c»wd Mr* Munder, jummug out of his 
chair in violent indignation. “How dare you 
trifle with a serious enl^ot and a serious 
question in that wOy f Wish me good day, 
indeed! Do yOu snpposb I am going to let 
you out of this house wi^nt bearing from 
you, or fiyitn that persoyt Who k most im- 
'ntjoperly whispering to yOk e^^this very 
nO|toni some expbmation of the abstiucting 
t tmq pqrmiaing and snatching of the Iteys of 


pqrlobing and snatching o( ‘^e heys of 
fhik north rooms I*’ * 

[1* Ah 1 it is that you want to inow I” said 
l3Scle Jdsejph, simulated to plunge headlong 


into an exouse by the increasing agitation r 
and terror of hk niece. “See, now I X obatl 
explain. What was it, dear and good gb, 
that we said when wa Vreve first let in f 
Tills‘ We have come to see the hoose.’ 
Now, there is a north side to the house, 
and a west side to the house. Good! 
That is two sides; and Z and my niece 
are two people; and we divide our¬ 
selves in two, to sea the two sides. X am 
the half that goes west, with you and the 
dear and good lady behind there. My niece 
here is the other half that goes north, ail by 
herself, and drops the keys, and bUs into a 
faint, because in that old part of tbe bouse it 
is what you call musty-fusty, and there is, 
smells of tombs and spiders, aud that is all 
the explanation, and quite enough, too. 1 
widi you good day, sir.'' 

“ Damme! if ever 1 met with the like of 
you before! ” raared Mr. Munder, entirely 
iorgettiiig his dignity, his respectability, and 
his long words, m the exasiieration of the 
moment. “You are going to have it all 
your own way, are yon, Mr. Foreigner? 
You will walk out of this place when you 
please, will you, Mr. Foreigner ? We wfll 
see what the iustice of the peace for this 
district has to say to that,” cried Mr. Munder, 
recovering bis solemn manner an<l bis lofty 
phraseology. “ Property in this house is con¬ 
fided to my care; md unless I hoar some 
satisfactory explanation of the purloining of 
those keys, hanging up there, sir, on that 
wall, sir, before yonr eyes, sir—I shall con¬ 
sider it my duty to detain you, and the 
person with you, until 1 can get legal advice, 
and lawful advice, and niagistei'i^ advice. 

Do you hear that, sir ?” 

Uncle Joseph’s ruddy clveeks suddenly 
deciiened in colour, and his face assumed an 
expression winch mode the housekeeper 
rather uneasy, and which had an irresistibly 
cooluig effect on the heat of Mr. Munder’s 
anger, “ You will keep us here ? 2’c)a/”8aid 
the old man, speakiugvery quietly, and looking i 
very steadily at the stewaM. “Now, see. i I 
take this lady (courage, my child, courage ! 
there is nothing to tremble for)—I take this 
lady with me ; I throw that door open^o! 

I stand and wait before it; and 1 say to you, 

* Shut that door against us, if you dare.' ’ 

At this defiance, Mr. Muuaer advanced 
few stops, and then stopped. If Uncle Joseph's 
steady Ipok at him had wavered for an 
instant) he would have closed the door. 

“ I say again,” repeatod the old man, “ sbat. 

It against us, if you dare. The laws siid cus¬ 
toms of your country, idr, have made of me 
an Englishman. If y^ oan talk into one eng 
of a magistrate, I ean talk into the other* H 
he must listeq to yon, a* citizen of thk 
country, he must Usten to pne, a citizen of 
thk country also. Say tho word, if yon 
please. Do you accuse ? or do yon threaten ? 

Or do you Mhnt the dew 1” 

Before Mr. Munder oottld reply to any one 
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of tbestt iltree dirout <)iie<)tlon8, tbo hoijuie* 
kMipke lagged hltu to return to luo ohcdr, »nd 
to fipenfc to her. As be resumed his piaoSt 
«h^ whispered to him, in -wsming tone% 


At the same moment, Cncle .loseph, cson" 
sidering thst he had waited long enough, took 
astep forward to the<ioor. He was pievented 
from advancing any farther by his niece, who 
caught him suddenly by the arm, and said in 
Ilia ear, “ Look! they are whispering about 
UB again t” 


** Well!” said Mr. Munder, replying to the 
houaekoeper. “ I do rememhor Mrs. Frank- 
land’s letter, ma’am, and what then 1” 

“Hush I not so loud,” whispeicd Mrs. 
Pentreath. “ 1 don’t presume, Mr. Munder, 
to differ in opinion with you; but I want to 
ask one or two questions. Do you think 
we have any charge that a magistrate would 
listen to, to bring against these people 1” 

Mr. Munder looked puzzle<l, and seemed, 
for once in a way, to be at a loss for an 
answer. 

“ Does what you remember of Mrs. IVank- 
land’s letter,” puimied the housokm per, “ in¬ 
cline you to think that she would be ]>leased 
at a public exposure of what lias happened m 
the house i Bhe tells us to take private 
notice of that woman’s conduct, and to follow 
her Knperceived when she goes away. I don’t 
Teiituro'oii the libeityof advising yon, ftlr. 
Munder, but, as fai- as regards inysolf, 1 wash I 
my hands of all responbibihty, it we do any¬ 
thing but follow Mrs. Eraukland s instructions 
(<i8 blio herseif tells ns,) to the letter.” 

!Mr, Blunder hisitated. Uncle Joseph, who 
had }>ansed for a minute when Sarah (lirecfed 
his aftention to the whispering at the upper 
end of the room, now drew her on slowly 
with him to the tioor. “ IJetzi, my dear,” he 
said, addressing the maid, with perfect cool¬ 
ness and composnre ■, “ we are strangers 
here; will you be so kind to us as to show 
the way out 1" 

Betbuy looked at the housekeeper, who 
motioned to her to appeal for urctei's to the 
steward. Mr. Munder was sorely tempted, 
for the sake of his own importance, to uisist 
ou instantly oai'rying out the violent measures 
to which he had threatened to have lecourse; 
but Mrs. Pentreath’s objections made him 
pause in spite of himself—uot at all on 
aoiuidfeint of their validity, as abstract ob- 
jectipiis, but purely on account of thejr close 
connection with liis own personal interest in 
sot imperilling his position with his em¬ 
ployers by the commission of a blunder which 
they might never forgive. 

” Betzi, my dear,” repeated Uncle Joseph, 
'^has all this talking been too much for your 
ears i bM it made you deaf ?” 

“■Wait!” erieeli' Mr. Munder, impatiently. 
“I bBaist on your waiting, sir!” 

** You ionist 1 Well, well, because you are 
' wa uncivil'man, is no reason why I should be 
an luicivU man, too, We will wait a little^ 


sir, if J^ou have anything more to soy.^ 
Making that concession to the claims 
politehei^ Uncle Joseph walked gently 
backwards and forwards with his niece in 
the i«issage outside the door. “Sarah, my 
child, I have frijAtened the man of the big 
words,” hewhi®tfr6d. “ Try not to f ramble 
so much—we soon be out in the fresh 

air again." 

In the mesn time, Mr. Munder continued 
his whispered conversation with the house¬ 
keeper, making a desperate effort, m the 
midst of liis perplexities, to maintam his cus¬ 
tomary air of patronage, and his cus¬ 
tomary assumption of superiority. “ There is 
a great deil of truth, ma’am,” he softly 
began, “ a great deal of truth, oertaiuly, in 
what yon say. But you are taking of the 
woman, while I am talking of the man. Do 
yon mean to tell me that I am to let him go, 
after what has happened, without at least 
insisting on his giving me his name and 
address 1 ” 

“ Do you put trust enough in the foreigner 
to believe that he would give you his right 
name and address if yon asked him 1 ” en¬ 
quired Mrs. Pentreath. “ With submifioion 
to your better j'udgmeut, X must confess that 
I don’t. But supposing you were to detain 
him and charge him before the magistrate— 
and how you are to do that, the magistrate’a 
house being, 1 suppose, about a couple of 
hours’ walk from here, is more than I can tell 
—you must surely risk offending Mrs. Eiank- 
land by detaining the woman and cluuging 
the woman as well; for, after all, Mr. 
Munder, though 1 believe the foreigner to 
he callable of anything, it was the woman 
who took the keys, was it not I ” . 

“ Quite so, quite so 1 ” said Mr. Munder, 
whose sleepy eyes were now opened to this 
plain and straightiorword view of the ease 
lor the first time. “I was, oddlv enough, 
putlinar that point to myself, Mrs. Pentreath, 
]ust before you happened to speak of it. 
Yes, yes, yes—just so, just eo ! ’* 

“I CiSn’t help thtnJdug,” continued the 
housekeeper, in a mysterious whiapek, “ that 
the best plan, and the plan most in accord* 
auco with our instructions, is to let tbom 
both go, as if we did not care to de¬ 
mean ourselves by any more quarrelling or 
arguing with them; and to have them fol* 
lowed to the next place they stop at, Th« ^ 
gardener’s boy, Jacob, is weeing the brood- 
walk, in the west garden, this aftemuon. 
These people have not seen him about the 
premises, and need not see liim, if tuny are 


let out again by the south door. Jacob la a 
sharp lad, as you know'j and, if he wt^pIpQ- 


perly instructed, I really don’t see— •* « 

“ It Is a most singular cireumatoaice, Ipra. 
Pentreath,” interposed MuxvdoiVlKdth the 
glavity of consummate osabriume; "W 
when 1 first sat down to thia that idea 
about Jacob ocourrod to What with 
the effort of apeakia^, heat of 
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u^ament, 1 got led aw&y from it in ttia 
ttmet unkoaountablo way— 

Bare, Dnole Joseph, whose stock of pa* 
tieaoe and boUiUieas was getting eahausled, 
put hht hekd i&to the room again. 

* t ShaR ha'wh oae last word to address to 
yc/tXftHltt la a iaora«it,”said Mr.Munder,before 
the hid man could speak. “Doa’t jroa suppose 
t^tyoor blustering and yourbnlmng has had 
uay eflbct on me. Jt may do with foreigners, 
0trt but it won't do with Englishmen, I can 
tejl you.’* 

uncle Joseph shrugged his shonlders, 
nailed, and rejoioed his niece in the passage 
outshie. While the housekeeper and the 
steward had been conferring together, Sar.ih 
had been trying hard to nersmme her uncle 
to piodt by her knowledge of the passage 
that led to the south door, and to slip 
aw.iy unperceived. But the old man stcatlily 
refused to bo guided by her advice. “ I will 
not go out of a place guiltily,” he said, 
"when [ have done no hatm. Nothing shall 
persuade me to put myself or to put you, m 
the wrong. 1 am not a man of much wits, 
but let my conscience guide me, and so long 
I shall go nght. They let us in here, Saiah, 
of their own accord ; and they shall let us 
out of their own accord, also.” 

“ Mr. Munder * Mr. Mnnder! ” whispered 
the housekeeper, interlenng to slop a iiesh 
explosion of the steward’s mdigiiatiou, which 
threfttened to break out at the contempt | 
implied by the shrugging of Uncle Joseph’s i 
shoulders, “while yon are speaking to thatj 
audacious man, shall 1 slip into the garden 
and give Jacob liis instructions 7 ” ' 

Mr, Munder paused before answering— 
tried hard to see a more dignified way out of' 
the dilemma m which he liad placed himself 
than the way eaggested by the housekeeper 
—hilled entirely to discern anytliing of the 
sort—swallowed hts indignation at one heroic 
gulp —and replied emphatically in two 
words: “ Go ma’am ?" 

“ What does that mean 1 what has she 
gone that way for 1 ” said Sarah to hrr un< lu 
m a quick, snsjiioious whispei, as the house¬ 
keeper blushed hastily by them, on her way 


Bamre there was time to answer the ques¬ 
tion, it waa MIowed by another, pot by Mr. 
Munder, 

“ Now, sir! ” said tbe steward, slanding in 
the doorway, with his haqds under his coat¬ 
tails and his bead very high in tbe air. 
“ Now, sir, and now ma’am, for my last woid' 
Am I to wive a propsr explanation of the 
abstracting and p^lomiiig of those keys, or j 
am 1 not i ” I 

“Csttahily, sir, you are to have the ex- 

S lsnatiou" repU^ tTmda Josepk “It 
pioase, the same exphmation that I 
bid the honour of giving to yOtt a little 
pm «ag<x Do you wish to hour it agaib 1 
iLiMtvMW wtplanktion we have got 


“OhI it in is it?” said Mr. MtMtdBr, 
“Then all I have to say to both of you Is—• 
leivs the house directly t Directly! ” he 
added, in his most coarsely oAmiive toaesj, 
taking refuge in the insolence of authority, 
from the dim consciousness of the absurdity 
of his own position, which would force itself 
on him, even while he spoke, “xea, sb! ” 
he continued, growing more and more 
angry at the composure with whiuli 
Uncle JosepH listened to him. “ Yes, sb! 
you may bow and scrape, and jabber your 
broken English somewhere else. I won’t put 
up with you here. T liave relieoted with my¬ 
self, ami reasoned with myself, and thought 
with myself and asked myself, calmly—ns 
Englishmen always do—uf it was any use 
makmg you of any importance, and I have 
come to a conclusion and that conclusion is 
—no, it isn’t! Don’t you go away with a 
notion that yuui blusteiiugs and your bully- 
ings h.uve had any eflect on me. (Show them 
out, Betsey ') I consider you beneath—aje, 
fair, aud below'—my notice. (Show them 
ont') 1 wash my hands of you, aud I dism ss 
you (show them out') and 1 survey you, and 
I look ujion you, aud £ behold you, with 
contonipf!” 

“Aud J, sir,” returned the object of all 
this witlitiing aerision, with the most exas¬ 
perating politeness, “1 shall say, for having 
jour contempt, wliat I could by no means, 
have said for having your respect, which is, 
brufly,—tLiuk you I, the small foioigmr, 
take the contempt of you, the big Engh'.li- 
nnn, as Ihe greatest compliment that can bo 
piid Bom a man of yoiu’ composition to a 
man of mine.” With that, Uncle Josti'U 
made a last fantastic bow, took his niece’s 
arm, and followed Betsey along the |ui- 
s.igos that led to tlio south door, leiviiig 
Mr. Munder to compose a fit retort at his 
leisure. 

Ten minutes later, the housekeeper re¬ 
turned bicathiess to her looin, aud found the 
stew.ud walking backwards and fuiwards in 
a high state of nutation. 

“riaymako youi mind easy, Mr. Mundei,” 
she said. “ They are both clear of the house at 
last, aud Jacob has got them well in view on 
tile path over the moor." 

BASIII-BAZOUKB. 

I HAVE long entertained an iadnlgent feel“ 
iiig—a Wlmg which is, I trust, on the whole, 
well founilod—towards several classes of men 
who aie dealt hardly with by eotniaon report: 
such as cabmen, gipsies, and tbe conductors 
of omnibuses. Admitting, Whft I fear-ean- 
notbe denied, that these frateVnities^soniiain 
their proportion of blaok sheep, T am not 
aware of any peculiar ooiitaRiOH attaHring to 
their dlngincss; and I totally disbelieve mt 
the extra coat of soot so freel laid on by that 
admirable but extravagant' colourist—pnbUe 
opinion—caa he juatmai by kpptal to miy 
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ordiftury itaodels. People sowcelv realise, 
perm>s, the extent to which they t^nh evil 
of good neighbours and indusUious public 


cible and vigorous rhetoric^—or strives, on 
principles strictly commercial, to enhance 
the price paid for his exertiona J once 
attended a popular lecture upou tem- 
peiauce, lllsHtrated by numerous highly* 


the greatest of all evils, and the depicted 
stomachs became redder and redder; from 
the ruse-Goluux'ed blush attaching to that 
bane of teetotalisra, the moderate drinker, 
up to the rubicuudity. at once deep ami 
briglit, discovered in a man who lind died of 
delirium tremetia When this point was 
reached, theio still remained a stouiaeh un¬ 
accounted for,—one far redder than the rest. 
The intoiisely vivid scarlet of its centre 
passed gmdually into maroon on one side, 
into purplo on the other. There was uo in¬ 
scription to show the potatory sins which 
had been followed by sucli sigu.d puuish- 
ruent. At last the lecturer {louited liis wand 
towards this appalling ob|ect; and the 
expectant audience was hushed into hreatli- 
less sileiu'o. A pin miglit have been iieard 
to drop. “ This, Indies and gentlemen,”—very 
slowly and delilierately utteiod,as if in enjoy- 
uieut of our subpciise,—“this, as 1 may say, 
li(..rt-ronding diagram, presents to you a 
fulliful and acenrate delineation of—pausing 
again—a cabman’s stomach ! ” Ami then, giv¬ 
ing time only for thuoxpiratory sounds,.and for 
the rustle of suhdued but general movement, 
wliieli mrompany the i*eleaso of an assembly 
from highiy-wrunght attention, he proceeded 
to denounce those jieisons wlio, l>y riding in 
cabs, nlToid to the driveis theieof the means 
of rubifying their digestir e 01 gaiiH ! Of tlie 
oifect tliat he produced uii oibus I cannot 
speak; but, for myself, 1 was sulTieieiitly 
stiuck by the iiijirstiee of the sweeping 
accusation which the words conveyed, to 
tnru with uo small disgust from the glib 
fanatic through whose lips they passed. 
Fruiu this small iircideut I date tlio origiu 
of au involuntary regard, since con¬ 
firmed by mau;y incidents, tor classes who 
suffer unduly iu tiro estimation of their 
feilovr men. •’ 

'It was, consequently, not without sitae lurk¬ 
ing kindness for reputed seoundreliam, that I 
found rnyhelf, in the spring of eighteen hun¬ 
dred and fifty-five, brought into contact 
with the aray of the Sultan, and with the 
Bwhi-Btrssouk eleipent winch that army con¬ 
tained. These irregulars wet e then the objects 
of general abhorenoe. In England they Were 
painted in the darkest pitch and the brightest 
vermilion, as a baml of determined vlljaine 
and ruffians. Stories of thenl (Venerable 


I stories which had done duty for Tilly'sf 
iOoats, and for Kiike’s Lambs), appearefi 
in out-of-the-way corners of weekly news¬ 
papers. OhUd-kiUing was mentioned as their 
common recreation j burning or phmderii^ 
thoxr daily buriness. An officer recruiting for 
the Pashi-Buxouks of the Ooutiugeiit, the Os- 
manli Irregular Cavalry, as they were called, 
was iu daily ex(»6ctation of being murdereil, 
fiiiiihclfof known oourago and capacity, he 
fully lielieved Chat bis levies would lesent the 
control be held over them, and that be aiiould 
be shot or stabbed iu souio outbreak of gene¬ 
ral iuibuleuce, or some more caprice of iudi- 
vidual insubordmatiou. 1 was induced by 
his repoit to feel much cariosity about the 
meu whom he confessed to fear. Perhaps 
they w ere not so very black. 

lleaciring Eupaturia a few weeks after¬ 
wards, I did uoi fail to ask who commanded 
the inegnlais, ami how tiie acquaintance of 
this comiiiaiidaut might be obtained. 1 was 
not long in heai ing the name of Sifiey Bey, 
nor in leeeivmg an Invitation to his tent. 
A fiieud wlio kill w him, kmdly offered me his 
SCI vices as iiiteipi etcr ; and 1 lost no timoln 
setting out upou the visit. 

Witliiu its ullotlud space, the camp of the 
Bashi-lSazoiiks was so airanged as tO main¬ 
tain the irivgular character of the corps, and 
to give the impression tiiat tlie occupiers of 
earn tent had piichtd it where they 
pleased, without refeicnce to auy settled 
plan. The horses, also, were picketed 
about ueor tlie teuls oi their res];K‘Ctive 
owners. Tlioy resent* d -our intrusion upou 
their domain by neighing and squealing, 
and by such well-meant and piucticiu endeo- 
vouiu to kick, that we wii-o thiuikful for 
the strength ol tlioir heel-ropes. The noise 
brought out pictuix'sque juid fierce-looking 
figuies, ho quieted their horses by various 
dull! ate attentions, and looked curiously at 
us as wo threaded our way to the ceutre of 
the camp ; where an Arab lance, rising high 
mb) the an, its leed shatt decorated near 
the barb w ith throe tutts of black pstiioh- 
leatUeis, pointed out from a distance the 
(uiarteiu ol the Hey. At the door of his tent 
uutteied a siiiali silk st.iiidard, iu alternate 
stripes of oiimsoii and yellow, marked 
upon its centre by the stain of an outspiead 
aud bloody hand. Close mound w'ere fast¬ 
ened three or lour line cliaigers ; two test* > 
within call, occujded bj pei“soiial atieudaiitS, 
were the ouly other intruders upon a OQfi- 
siderable palcli of ground. Other lances, de# 
corated with two tutts of feathers only, ri^ 
here aud there iu the camp, aud imuoated, 
as I aiternards learut, the quarters of ixt- 
fei'ior officers. 

1 should be sorry to do Sifley Bey jiidti|t|ha t 
but 1 must admit that mv first imfif of 
him recalled unpleasautly the stafttaoi^ Of 
tlie reoruiting-officor. If such the obie^, I 
thought, what are the foUair^) There was 
a lo^ of falseness iu his domuhe &ee,-Hau 
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, ocea^ioaal gleam of tig(>r4i&e fejwity ittliie 
eyes, and a tone—sometimes aadiWe— 
la ilia ui^ally aofteaed voice, which told 
of bynoetiey and cruelty, and sug- 
TOStco tUh APHuXtnre of X<^mbro with Cormao 


Coil, j^erfiidally, bis app^aranco was not 
^ort, im lining to corpulency 
«wiwi IfsguTar features and clear brown com- 

S iF^oa; with manners of great suavity and 
ish, be did the honours of hit tent with 
dy hospitality and courtly case. He was 
i>robably forty-hve years old, and the hair 
that peeped from beneath his ciimson fez 
was streaked uith silver grey. His counteu- 
auco was plar'id—almost sleepy—^iu its liabi- 
ezpitbsiou; but, it brightened at some 
«crapB of news that I brought from the then 
great centre of inteicst,—-the camp bpfoi-e 
Sebastopol. My comjianiou told me that 
iSiiley liey always paid great attention to the 
English, and that it was the dream of 
his life to obtain an English militaiy de¬ 
em ation. In this fancy he had been 
encouraged by some who either did not 
know, or did not care to tell him, that it 
could never be realised. A few months 
after the commencement of my acquniutance 
with him, his hopes were quite unwittingly 
mised to the highest pitch by tlie Hake of 
^Newcastle, who chanced to call at lus tent 
when riding round the lines. 1 knew the 
B(‘y better ny that time, and had discovered 
that the fivults of his character—i isiblc as they 
were and brought out 1^ circumstances as 
they bad been—^bad not elfaced much that was 
worthy of regard. His desire for the decora¬ 
tion, mentioned to me at first as an almost 
childish passion, sprang fiom very sufiicient 
reasons he had, to seek tor Menus external 
te the divan at Constantinople. His post 
history revealed those reasons clearly; and, 
partly on his own authority—partly as 

g ithered from othei sources—I will compress 
to a paragraph enough oi it to reveal them 
tC the reader. 

Sifley Bey was a Druse, bom near Nablous, 
in Syr^ at an old castle named £l Jlashaya 
(or the Eentbei-s), of which his father’s 
omtiher was oWuei, as well as seignorial lord 
nl the village dustei’ed round its wallet His 
tathev died m his infancy; but, his uncle took 
care the boy’s education, to the extent of 
making him a good horseman and expert in 
the use of ayms. He did such credit to this 
instruotipn, that) in his fifteenth year, he 
graduated as a shedder pf human blood; 
and, for soma rime afterwards, following the 
then fashion of cadets in Byrio, was dutin- 
snished, at the head of a band of men from 
his native village, ss a very daring and suo- 
cwlul robber. ^He laoj^sd nt the Pasha of 
pampas, defeated several attempts to eajp- 
ture him, and was, in fact, the wror of the 
^ttntry. The even tenour of hi* lift was 


totrdly dhftrent 
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fte^ sway of the Sultan, fiifiey wteiied felpv- 
self vigotowly ip. ftvou*' of the exiting 
r^me, augmented ids hand, and carried on a 
guerilla worfiKTo with great activity. He 
proyed so formidable an adver*ary that H>ra- 
nim led forces against him in perii^; and, 
after many failures, sucoeedsd m entrapping 
him in a pass or valley, from which every 
outlet was closed by a greatly superkir force. 
The bandits were apparently doomed to cer> 
tain destruction, either by starvation where 
they were, or by the tender mercies of tlie 
conqueror. But, their youthful leader pre- 
seived them. .Aloue,ia the dead of night, 
he penetrated unobserved to the centre of 
the Egyptian camj^ and, suddenly enteiiiig 
the tent of the Pasha, yielded up his sword, 
and demanded protection for himself ana 
hU followers. Ibiahim, charmed by a sub* 
mission as brave as his rehislnnoe, retuyued 
the sword, made ceitain conditions for his 
good behaviour, and dismissed him and bis 
men to their liomes. They did not long 
remain in tranquillity; as soon as the 
assistance of England placed the Sultan's 
star once more m the ascendant, Sifley again 
took up arms in its defence, and claimed, 
when jHiace was restored, the honours and 
rewards due to so lu^al and iiiithful a subject. 
He was met by perfidy equal to his own, and 
by address still greater. His old enemy, the 
Pasha of Damascus—who thought him too 
dangerous to be at largo—^treated him as it 
he weie a pillar of the state, lured him into 
his power by flattering words and lair pro- 
mist‘s, induced him to visit him, and ns soon 
as he entered the city, put 1dm iii irons and 
sent him to Constantinople. He remained 
tliere for nearly two jyeara, loaded with 
chains and immured in a dungeon; at 
length, by bribery or some SlmUinr process, 
be obtained permission to live in a Turkish 
town under surveillance. Whldin was the 
place first selected for this purpose; and he 
was afterwards moved to Adnanople, and 
from thence to Broussa, without being 
allowed the smallest voice in the matter. It 
was probably suspected that he had secret 
hoards in S>iia, and that time would disclose 
them for the benefit of infiaeutial people. 
The suspicion was true enough, bu,t the ex¬ 
pectation was never faitiUed. Perhaps the 
prisoner might think it not certain that he 
should receive his liberty after paying for it, 
and the influential people might <toubt'!kft 
paying after he was free. I'he llnssian war 
brought*’about a solution of the difficulty. 
At its outbieak, Sifi^ Bey bad been twelve 
years a prisoner and an exile; he offered, 
in exchange for his liberty and for the com¬ 
mand of the men, to raiee a body of foot 
hundred Bashi-Bazouke, fully eqiiippecL And 
to pay them for the firut yfx after mmt en¬ 
rolment, The offier thUnght too good to 
be refused, especially ft a rime when it might 
come to the ears of omotous Giaours. 1( wee 
' thus tbft X found’ dli|ey Bey in the oedip at- 
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EupiiQria, end hia 'wish fur a deeora& 91 ii goyenimA'Dt at any time. TIk y h-ul uo 
in J(iwt, a widi for some tangible etdljence formlly of dress ov weapons—a sword, a’feuo, 
that he had friends among the English— or a lanoo, being iuaiRtcd on as essontiol, and 
liiends who might inquire for biro if, as overythittgelselelttotli'oirfaiieyormouroes. 
seeinedlikely,he were again imprisoned after Their sabnitem and infonor officers were 
the war. I saw him at large at Constauti* men who bad been active^ in recruiting and 
nople towards the end of May in the last in persuading others to join the slamlard r 
yeai '; but he did not* then appear very persons so qualided receiving rank according 
tranquil about his future, or very oonfi- to the number of followers they brou'jht, 
dent that hq should ever again be pemiitted and rotaining these followers under their 
to behold his native mountains. If I did command. Hence, whoa IJashi-Bazouks 
not know him, and purposed travelling are wanted, a man 0^ enterprise will olteu 
in Syria, I should desire him to be kept exert himself among his neighbours, or 
away fi'Om that country as long as might be will even spend a little money, to induce 
possible. ‘ them to aceompany him, trusting to plan- 


possible. ‘ them to aceompany him, trusting to plan- 

Befox’e I had been many minutes seated, tier or the dunces of war to be repaid hie 
and while servants were still bustling in and outlay 

out, with pipes of fragrant tobacco and dishes Thus Syrians and Africans, Lazes and Eou- 
of sliced water-melon, ail officer entered the meliaiis, Albuiiaiis and Bedouins, remain 
tent ami presented to my gaze no less a under tlio oideis ot the acquaintance who 
marvel than a facial resemblance to the most persuaded them to join; whom they probably 
mobile-nosed of oratora and statesmen. At respect on ncconnt of his local poritaon at 
any public place in England the resemblance liome, and to whom their several charactcis, 
would have deceived dozens of people, and if i lustoiies, and cm umsbincts, arc matters of 
evliiliited ill a country town the airival and [familiar knowlcilge. The commandant can 
the iiiortguito of Ids lordship would find | learn from his snboidinaUs the value of enob 
s|iecdy place in the local .Sentinel or Echo, mdiviilnol, and the w.iy to tieat him. “I 
The new-comer was a tall, thin, ungainly govern my men,”said Siiiey Rey,‘by manago- 
man, who moved in military surtout and ineut. Some arc scoili is, home tai.aties—aom& 
ovei-dls with an indescrllwhle air of dis- liara and cowaids, some liiiLhlul and biavc. 
comfort and rcblraiut, and whose long pro- Some I cajole, some I tlncaleu, some I bribe, 
bosiis will hod iigaiu, ns if in iiuliguation at some I beat. To one I ‘po ik of Paradn.©, to- 
the unwonted confinement of his lower limbs another of promotion. Jtli an aimy .aionnd 
Tills WHS the second in command. He was me, I could govern as I please<l j lmt,l lucfer 
au Algerian Arab, •who, after vainly fighting the sjhtem that I uiiiUi st iml—the only sys- 
foi the independence of his country, had been tern that would maintain my authoiity if 
lor some tune a prisoner in Eriuice. If ho tbeie were no army to supjiort it. 1 do not 
spoke fruly, and in this particular I had no i think.,” he added, “that much will li© done 
reason to doubt his word, he was none other | with lUsiii-lJaz'mksnmltr Euroneauofficer^ j 
than r»ou Maza, the iar-fained lienlenaut of| who, fiom the vciyuatme of thiugs, caunbt 
Abd-el-Kader, whose capture was the crown- thus intlnence the men who must be birangeis 
ing exploit of the African campaign of St. to thoir ehaiaeh is .and feelings, and who will 
A maud. H is certain that he simke Piench try to sub’ii et all to the bame yoke. The re- 
passably, that he was .i ])crfect horseman, emits will not uudei stand tho necessity of 
and that, with a gun in liU right hand, lie submitting themselves; there will be no 
had a knack of hitting a sparrow’s he.id, veterans to set them au example j the pro- 
thrown, into tho air by his lelt. Both he and cess of training will be tedious, often iuter- 
liis chief were sadijr addicted to romance; rupted by outbreaks, and in mau^ cases un- 
of the two men, I ttiiuk the tales of the suh- successful. Tlu re w ill b*' discipline enough 
ordinate were tho more trustworthy. to spoil iriegukas, but not enough to make 

At the lime of which I write, vague seldiers” 
nunoiuk. had reached Eupatoiia of gross mis- The tent occupied by Sifley Boy was little 
conduct, mutiny, and acts of viotence on the larger than tliobe used bv his men, and wa» 
pajet of tho Bashi-Bazouks of tho Contingent, fitted up with groat simplicify. Ho was 
Tl}«$e rumours led me at once to question most ohsequioiibly wai|.«d'’uiion‘b)r a score of 
the Bejjr and Bou Maza with regaijl to the savage-looking fellows, In istling witli Wea^ 
fomatmn and management of the corps under pons, and recognjsing in his orders their only 
their command; to ask iiow the men were notion of right. Tno nnin who brought in 
obtained} frod how, and in what degree, pipes, and the man who brought in 
they were ^objected to control I learned each wore round his waist iunumeraMe cm- 
that they were all voluntcera; having their volutions of shawl, rolled rope fasMijj;|i^ 
own horses and arms, and gatliered % pro- supporting pouches of ciimson 
olaroaition in lowiis and tillages. They tedning pistols, dliks, yataghans, bwlat-bags^ 


might 
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: feWwM/?k6iila*loa'at^^ advance ajad i^ien'in,'' to 'it: 


l^'(eonyeniei)it^xinaity,';in 

to rot the throat^ m 
«to were hie own 
i,'*; most fiivoiired retainers. 

f' 'close afound hint; eome'ot 

fe him when he rode 6nt; atid 

^■ <®OT;l&raied a devoted hody-ffriard in action. 

jnstly-prond 0{ them. . 
olily.'Wlngs in the, tent calculated 
?,!^^'div^ attention from the host and his 
: >,, 'i^roleh^-lookiog servants, were, in the first 
^^ijCe, some curious weaimns, rich with 
'• ornament; in the second, hang- 

'head downward, a mounted litho- 
; -jgrt(|ph of her roost gracious majesty. Re-> 
melmfej^ricg a certain fanner in Wiltshire 
' v;, nrho, after the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
;'?'thus treated the portrait of Sir Robert Peel, 

I took exception to the- position of my sove¬ 
reign lady, and requested that it luiglit be 
reversed., Sifley !&y was profuse in, Lis 
apolomes and thanks, turned the picture 
(which he seemed to value highly, and to 
regard as a forerunner of the decoration), 
and had only, I afterwards found, l^eii labour¬ 
ing under a delusion very common among 
Mussujlmen. Niiiety-nine Turks out of a 
I hundred will always look at a picture upside 
down—vrhy, I am at a lo-ss to conjecture. 

; Perhaps iJeing forbidden to depict living 
j oreaturt^ this curious fancy arises from de- 
! feclive cultivation of the artistic faculty; 
perhaps it may throw light on the philo- 
Sophy inverted vision; I recommend 
; ’ the met to the consideration of savans. 1 
ron affirm that I had a picture which repre¬ 
sented a group of dead bii'ds lying on their; 
b^ks at the foot of a tree; and every Turk j 
^6 saw this picture, rejecting'alike the' 
> position which placed the birds on their feet, j 
ff an^the position which made the tree grow j 
„ inward, eventually elected to hold one or I 
of the sides uppermost, the dead birds i 
toanding erect upon their lieods or tails, and ! 
tlie tree proceeding to the left or right, as 
ihi^bt be. The portrait of the queen was 
jmi^sroted to Sifley P>ey by some English 
officers, to comfort him after a cruel 
I • to his ' pride, which befel tlirough 

s'j’ro'^ 'ihsferomentality. He told them tbto 
'tja,;\fcduW,.. cat-» sheep in two by a single 
. . 'awpfd-sto^he cf believing him, 

they o^i^d 4 Iwt that be could not. A stout 
I ial4<U«-iit^.gafitleiftan, after twi^lve years of 
I iihpriiiciiMiieiit cbmpulsory pacefuluess, 

‘ , was hardiv lihsly tn succeed m such an ' 
undtotaMfig; thf Hfy ,&iled most sig- 
■ : halif. ItWasti& nhfQfm^A<> pifce of boastr 
and the 't'he few op- 

; nortunitias he had* he bis youth- 

* gpod 

oo^ ;ai:Etin«taria,.'.«|ii^#' e(#ected 
ill##,, fikertiMw of; Siflei' &y,:'‘Bon.'' 

'hy;m its ’oiy ntoMiot,' 
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or the '^meh ;£eddttihj|,^';jO(>zi$ptcaous in 

white‘, ,bumd-B8|^- ,<ur |i^ed‘ lyntie, with 

sabres slung-!% a roimsro pi^ng^ 
the right shouidto to the iy Mpj'wftS their 
heads covered with a ctimSon/lihd j^low „ 
shawl, bound round Iheir temj|^ii^ by a rop*.,' 
of worsted, and with its oorhep hangjluf i,- 
over the shoulders, and back; with thehr 
belts bristling with innutfleinble weapons 
and warlike appendages; they shouldered 
their way through the sti-eets ,and the 
bazfflw^, keeping the crown of the causeway, 
and haughtily pushing Turks or’ Tartars to. 
the wall or the kennel. In the evening 
tliey might be seen exerdsing their Horses, and 
careering wildly over the sands beyond the 
town. The Syrians, although’less striking 
in appearance than their Bedouin cousins, 
bore some resemblance to them in manners 
and costume, and tried, more or less suc¬ 
cessfully, to imitate their stately bearing. 
The Asiatic Turks Lad the appearance of 
men whom their Paslia had been accustomed 
to rob at his good pleasure, and to be.at when 
they complained. They were the mauvais 
siijets of tlie little band, and difiTered from timir 
fellows in sinning against the picturesque. In 
addition to their indescribably villanous coun¬ 
tenances, they possessed and wore tlie ugliest 
of costumes—round jackets and enorjuous 
baggy trousers of dust-coloured cloth, faced 
!)>• tortuous patterns in dark blue braid. An 
Albanian proprietor, who had brought thirty 
followers' to the standard, and thereby ob¬ 
tained the rank of captain, was gorgeous iu 
crimson vestments, enriched with gold em¬ 
broidery, his tall fez drooping to his shoulder, 
borne down by the weight of its monstrous 
tassel. His men wore jackets and kilts, neat 
shoe-s and stockings, and fezzes like that of 
their leader. In contrast to these dandies, 
a few coal-black Abyssinians went grinning 
about, showing their wliite teeth in negro- , 
like merriment, and with their nakedness 
barely concealed by rags ’ of any 'fasbion. 
There were two Circassians, one In clothes 
of camel-cloth, braided wfth silver, the other 
in a complete suit of cliain armour. Noar did 
these several races exhaust the variety; for, 
one'night, riding with the Bashi-Bazouks 
upon a reconnoisanee, I was hindered from 
sleeping during a halt, by a ‘swarthy 
who squatted over against me upon; 
ground, .and there, oh the . plaips of ffie 
Crimea, talked; of Bum .Sahibs, of Caldui^ 
and of Benarto. ' .. 

tThe officers of this mtoley the 

exception of th^ A|lmi^, wi||p ^ointetbipro ; 
to wear Turkish UBifqrmi oja,, oidinary oi^ijaV 
rions, and all of , i^em, ro . aofuiahistot^ro 
vteiw .dressedThe', 
formation thuf effipip^ wahwondfflcfl^ i^«y , 
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T«ry different Irom the pority colonel ntlio 
might be seen any day in hm tent, ¥»u 
Maaa jrae equally changed, seeming tA jiut 
on the reality of freedom with, the ga™ of 
the desert, and to forget the light trousers 
hy which he was ormnarily fettered. Bou 
Maza, the last time that I saw him in fight¬ 
ing aj)parol, told me that, if his men encoun¬ 
tered the enemy, he had determined to dra' 
from his horse the commanding officer iq)- 
posed to him, and to make him a piisoucr at 
all risks. As it befel, he had not the oppor¬ 
tunity ; but, as he told me on tlie same dapr 
tliat he would, if I were htiug^, cut off las 
fiesh to feed me, it is very })o8sible that both 
speeches acre temiiered, in the same degree, 
by Oi icnlal hyperbole. 

Tlie irrangementsfor Bashi-Bnzouk equita¬ 
tion, under tlio command of Sifle^ Bey, were 
hased upon strictly Aiab piiucii»les; all 
the men Itad acquired the baiuucetl seat so 
remaikable in the horsemen of the descit 
Without appearing to have tlie slightest hold 
with tlie leg, they turned in the saddle with 
poi feet ease ; and not only moved thoii- bodies 
111 any direction, but used 1 heir hands willi 
facility, whatever the sj>cod ot the li irsi', and 
whether lie was proceeding forward, wlieei- 
ing, or suildenly stojiping. TJiey ajipcared to 
aeconmiodiite theiuBoli?ea intuitively to the 
movements of the animal, as a sailor does to 
the moveineuts of hia ship ; and, in the same 
maiiiiur, to be always baluiieeil and at Iheir 
e.ise. lliey loaded their muskets during a 
chaige, with extreme raphlily,aud filed them 
■nith great steadiness: the Arabs carrjiug 
tin 11 c.ii’tridgos iii the cord th.i1 secured tlieir 
lie.id ge.ir; but, their we.spoiis were usually 
so old, and the powder served out to them was 
so bail, that their fire was voiy inefficient,and 
only nselol for the bake of its moral effect 
tiiam themselves. In fact, I could nut avoid 
the coiivietiou that my ftiends were a 
llioroughly useless corjw, in spite of their indi¬ 
vidual d.ibh and gallantry. To aa inexpe¬ 
rienced eye, their appearance on a charge 
was most formidable—rushing along in loose 
array, with fioatiug draperies and frantic 
yells, iierfonning atrauge gyinnastii's upon 
their saddles,'and guioing their horses to 
some snot where they were least expected. 
But all this display would be worse than 
useless, against disciplined troops drawn up 
in line ; and such, indeed, the Ikishies would 
prefer to leave alone. 1 have seen them 
induce CuHsaoks to scatter, for the purpose of 
meeting them, and in order to coVer the 
retreat of Bussian iufanti'y before a superior 
Turkish force ; then, in a number of duels, 
the Bashies lugl it all their own wav, and 
killed many of their adversaries without 
losing a man. But the UasMes are not 
to be depended upon, even lor the sort of 
seryicu for which tney arc adapted. Plunder 
is tJieir Meat aim in warfare; if they 
enter a vlTlagc, it is their practice to report 
that sopie of the humes in the troop are 


lame, so as to give the riders an opportunity 
of pUlage, and of returning quietly to camp 
Witn tlm booty that may reaaid their indus* 
try. The construction of the eastern horse¬ 
shoe (a plate with a small hole in the ccidi'e), 
affords liioilities for the production of tempo¬ 
rary lameness; and tue arraugemont is 
winked^at by the officers who should control 
it. TIehoe, in every expeelition uudoi-takeu 
from Eupatoria ogainsi the Itiisman corps of 
observation that auiTOUudeil the town, the 
Biiahies went out in full force, and returned 
ill driblets, laden with heterogeneous trum- 
jjcry. To do them justice, they showed great 
ingenuity in attaching the spoil to their 
saddles and prison^: surrounding themselves 
with large and snull ai tides, until the mau 
ill the centre could scarcely be distinguisbed. 
Weapoiih •aero the things that most excited 
their cupidity; but, if weapons were not to 
bo h.ul, nothing came amiss, from a bed or 
a table to a pack of cards or a corkSorow. X 
irmeiniier a man alio x-ejoined tlie camp, 
hung all round with lithoi>raphed portraits 
of the Imperial tamily of llussia; and another 
who bad found ])oIotsof attachiiientfor adozen 
or so ot chatujiagne. Tlie head-gear of tide 
hast worthy was surmoiiuted by the smart 
lielmet of an officer of Ilursi.xu lancers, who 
had made his ehcu])e bareheaded. 1 vainly 
wished for a photogr.viiluc eainera, to pre¬ 
serve the stern grave fixee of the Arab, whose 
incongruous get-up would have moved a Mute 
to laughter, and whose bottles chinked as ho 
tone along. A dead or wounded comrade to 
be caiuicu, would tax the ingenuity of a 
regular cavalry mau ; but, a Bashi-Cazouk; 
m.ule light of such a burden, when circum- 
btanees iiiqiosed it on him, and managed so to 
arrange it as that liis own arms were free. 
The corjises of then comrades wt>re spoken 
of as tliose of witnesses, who had lieeu suin- 
uioni'd by the prophet to tell him alxmt the 
conduct of the war; and Sifley Bey was 
accustomed to pronounce orations over tliem, 
dccLiratory of the blessedness of their lot, 
laughing in liis sleeve the while at the 
simplicity of his followers. Like most 
Mussulnien in a jiosition of military oom- 
ninnd, the Bey had his private opinions 
touching the character and inspiration of 
Mahomet. 

The horses that carried tlxese eccentrlci 
cavaliers were always swiO^ hardy, and 
useful ; sometimes, of great be.inty and 
value. They* were always well fed, beeansQ 
ridden by their owners; who wouhl not spV 
mit to commissariat mystifications kboiffe 
forage; but insisted—^sternly toying iitXk 
their yataghans—upon thd chopped sti^ir |n4 
the bmiey, in the lull weight and th4 
tale. There was one horse in thn 
through whose veins flowed tbb beat Atan 
blood of the desert, and whotlS mimer Blbpt 
■jvith t^e end of the tethet fojM 4 |e«ared to 
his wrist. The horse, secohd tn iridtte, be¬ 
longed to Sifley Bey: trho.rtliiiisd mi offei- of 




















S titadritd pounds tor' iit fnnE^ 9*^^ 
and Ml it IciUed Under bim in a 
h not aMuiy days aiterwftnls. With 
XKWnUQku, and a taar others that were 
le«SldiMic«|ibi% the men rode shaggy ponies, 
^ IstMiiiad, ibr ordinary purposes, to a peculiar 
jcanning gait with necks outstretched, and 
j^o^aliiig all mauner of good qualities 
pe^tb a rery homely aspect. From the 
ludaen checks to which they were habitually 
i,ailbjected when at their greatest speed, and 
ifiroip tihte contraction of the hind>legs neces- 
} to answer to them, they were all fright¬ 
fully cow-hocked ; but, this deformity was 
disregarded, from the inevitable nature of its 
eauses, just as broken kbees are a small 
Vxnatter in Devonshire. Among other accom- 
plishineuts, these ponies could turn, when at 
idijti gaIlop> almost'as suddenly as if on a 
toivdt, ana continue their pace unchecked in 
any rear direction. It was common to see a 
race in the comp between a man on hoi’se- 
back and a swift runner on foot, each having 
to turn round a lauce pUehed in the ground, 
and to Come back to the starting place: the 
pedestrian having more or less start, accord¬ 
ing to the aptitude for turning, oi the horse 
th^ was pitted against him. The excitement 
and gesticulation occasioned by these r.ices, 
ud other competitive sports, the dark faces 
,t^|ghted up by unwonted animation, the rapid 
Ajubie gutturals, the exultation of the victors, 
^snd the Ifr and explanations of the con- 
" queredi were pleasant foils to the dull listless- 
' and semi-uarcotised monotony of the 
Turkish Kizam, whose men and officers 
Would sometimes come and sttre, in stolid 
bewilderment, at the energetic proceedings of 
Bafihies. 

^th regard to the bad qualities so libe¬ 
rally assigned to them, I found plenty of 
^e^deoce to confirm luy foregone couolusion, 
,thAt the Basbi-Dazouks had been much 
nu4igned. During many months of trying 
Inawvity at Dupatoria, they committed no 
^‘Cnter eflknce than potty pilfering, which was 

r monly traceable to the Asiatic Turks, and 
which those worthies, when discovered, 
handed over to the town police, to bo 
with sUoks after a mauner revolting 
to hilune4ity. The majority of the men were 
bk# jS^t children, and their convictions often 
reminded me of a child's &itU in the dogmas 
of papa- For instance: they believed that 
every Unglfeh ofdeer was the owner of a 
stekm-veslMl, and thif with a lirmaess that 
Was proof (gainst all statements to the oou- 
traiy. X Assured a gvoun ^of themt who dis- 
. fussed this shl^eot wiw me, tliat (to my 
seiZQw) X had noeiie<mi'*'vesssLand that others 
’ wbre m the same case, ^e spokesman 
flfavely Tepro're4 me |br tej^lhg Ues, and said, 
wi^ottt ceri^psitlmiit J ^beir 


Mfod, wad that I ought not* tQ try and 
deceive them. , Be knew f had a steam- 
vessel, and those around ^him (heie a general 
assenting murmuV) knew |t plso. 1 might 
have contradicted him until doomsday with¬ 
out efi^ct. Be and his" oompanioas were as¬ 
sembled in a cafe, narrating the stuangest 
stories about the war, and smoking bubbling 
narghilia Followois of the Prophet to the 
back-bone, and ready, in their phras^ at 
any time to become witnesses in the cause of 
Ts&m, they never showed any antipathy to 
French or English on account of rahgion,and 
solemnly eulogised the brave deeds that were 
done before Sebastopol, and of which intelli¬ 
gence was every now and then brought, even 
to the camp of the Bisbi-Bazonks. There 
was one Arab who had been at Silistria, and 
loved to talk of all the good qualities of 
Moussa Bey (Colonel Ballard), of his tried 
courage, liis skill, and lus constant thought¬ 
fulness and esre for the comfort of the hum- 
lilest soldier. 1 mot this same Arab at 
Constantinople after the peace ; and bo told 
me how Aloussa Bey, at the battle of Inzour, 
had gone down to the front rank of bis men 
under a heavy hre, and had personally in¬ 
spected the sight of every rifle, to see that it 
was correctly sot for the distance of the enemy. 
Tie sliook his head mournfully at the close 
of this nan alive, and a.ud that he was sorry 
for Afoussa Bey, and for me also, on account 
of our souls, because we were Chiistiaus. 
He would pray that the Prophet would en¬ 
lighten us. 

There was in all this a aimplicity and 
kindliness that 1 often saw evidenced among 
the Bashies, and that resulted in some mea¬ 
sure, perhaps, from their comparative free¬ 
dom. The Ar.ib regular Soldiery, taken from 
the degraded fellahs of the villages, w oro a 
set of foul-mouthed and ruffiauly fanatics, 
who seldom jiassed an European without 
uttering the filthiest abuse, and who were 
only restrained by fear from acts of open 
violence. But, the worat faults oi the Bashi* 
Bazouks arose out of the peculiarities summed 
up in the name. Bashi-TJazouk means Empty- 
head, or {Ksrhaps may be rendered Batt!e|Ate. 
Of men so designated it would be useless to 
expect that they should be otherwise thou 
reckless, daring, happy-go-lucky madwpS) 
ready at all times for a figlit or a frolic. The 
ownership of a horse and arms gave them, so 
to speak, a stake in their country, and ele¬ 
vated them immeasni'ably, in personal quali¬ 
ties, abcfve the drilled soldier of the time, 
who wore the coat and shonlddred the musket 
of Alxlul-Medjid, Taking them as a body 
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SHADOWS OF THE aOLDEN IMAGE. 

Is the mere fact of a story being old, any 
reason why it should not bo icad (always 
premising, of course, that no one has heaid 
it before) I As I am sitting alone, it is in 
vain to look for a reply, and 1 piocced ac¬ 
cordingly to act u]>on my own suggestion, and j 
to rescue from oblivion, and the waste-paper 
basket, a sketch wiitten borne time agd, 
iUithiully desciiptlve, so far as it goes, of the 
ofbets produced in Tasmania, where I am a 
settler'b wife, by the golden revolution. 

When the first news of the Australian 
gold-fmdiiig was published, people were na¬ 
turally incioilnlous of tlio gieat fact, nor did 
any considerable excitement pievail away in 
our parts, until a few poisons, more enter¬ 
prising, or with more hisure than their 
neighlmitrs, had visited the hind of gold, 
and iGtnrucd again, with tales of wonder 
and of wealth. Tiicn the disorder spread 
very rapidly. People of the working-olaasea 
left their vocations, their wages, and their 
wives, with about os rational ideas of what 
they went to seek, as our old fiiend Whit¬ 
tington, when he expected to pick up gold in 
London streets. In the morning, twenty 
shearers might be seen busy in the woul- 
shed ; befoie evening, ten ot them would be' 
stepping along tbo iiiountain track towaids, 
LaUncebton, driven out of their sober senses 
by some wdd story plentifully studded 
with giant nuggets. Houses And vessels, 
were left unfinished; sheep unshorn ; corn | 
unharvested. The baker’s oven stood empty ; 
the blacksmith's forge grew cold. Snops 
iSrero shut up, and even cottages built of 
wood, were pulled to pieces that the raaic- 
riids might be carried to Melbourne, and 
•old. “Gone to the Diggings,” was, the al-. 
most universal reply to all inquiries. Our 
cook decamped; and, with him, the milkman. 
Two or three of our shepherds, the groom 
and the gardener, besides ploughmen and 
farm-labourenf, followed as mat as they be- 
oame free. Many of our neighboots and per¬ 
sona of the middle class, also formed parties to 
go; taking with tihem carts, horsmi, and oxen; 
all sneh digging appendagea.ristng rapidly in 
prioeatthe same time. One family might 
w Heard bewMling the departure of an lu- 
valiiable overseer $ while another was left in 


a state of anarchy by the flight of the tutor. 
Our rocuis aboundea with pedestrians car- 

* saddle-bags, au^ caravans of tbo motley 
kinds. Some, giving glimpses of future do¬ 


mestic arrangements by a display of feather¬ 
beds^ f^iiig-pans, and small children ; others 
consisting of a eaitlul of half-tipsy taen, with 
s{)ades, pipes, and bottles of lum; but all 
hastening noithw.-mls for embarkation at 
Launceston. At one time ft w, besides women 
and childieu, leiiinmod in the dUtriot. Then, 
servants neatly all went. Happily fbr the 
I residents here, the idle, the uishoneat, and 
the dissipated, weic among the first to jedn 
so congenial a commnuity as the digglngM 
presented. Vagabonds who had neverblen 
known to gain a penny by honest industty, 
but who had lived on as cattle and sheep- 
stealers, kangarooers, sly grog-eeltei'S, and 
petty thieves, gladly hastened to tho tempt¬ 
ing field for euterorise; and in this, the gold 
did us incalculable service, purifying our 
population to a prodigious extent. Great 
numbers of convict women wbo had become 
free, went over also. One, who had fora 
short tune been my servant, and who r^oleed 
111 the high-sounding appellation of Alex^- 
druia, wds seen in Melbourne, moet aumptu- 
oubly attired, with sevotal splendid rings on 
every finger. Originally she had come to mCj,, 

t iossessed but of one gown, and that a for- 
orn and ragged boLsanne, with four dra^led^ 
tom fionuces. 

Convict womeu-servants never had decent 
clothing when they first entered one's service; 
at least the exceptions were very rare. If 
they hod had any befoiw being returned tp. 
tho Factory, or (jfovernnient, as they term \ 
they brought none out from theuce. It ap¬ 
peared to be there subjected to a disaolvinK 

S rocess ; for they commonly confess to HaV^ 
rank it The first proceeding thcvO&i^ 
with a new female servant of this 
class, was to furnish her with respectdHw 
and to bring her outward aspect at ^ 
near the standard of English 
ness, as adverse circumstancea 
How difficult a task this irmi^ td.Mlvaam 
truly realise, wbo has not ami ^ ttOmnat 
condition of the patiant; the •tMggling, 
dishevellsd fasdr; the gdta gapittk bmdnd, 
with three hdoks «nt ^ fear diiiwed from 
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^ I; slioct; t!t« h&Mtittill; 

vfyjMndb CffelU dirtiei* feet and stobk- 
Ipt { m en^dte korrom of dirt and diaordcr 
$i\ m in mt atiem|»ts at 

SceniL. « 


tCmda^ kw 

lorant and 


J^r SBteiAl ;^eani we saoceedod in obtain> 
ijnf BObi^ hon^t emigrant houBe-eervanta, 
iflp M wkom have maiTied; and very 
‘'Idgkly did X appreciate the comfort of 
'ItBpWmg that n the store-rooms or cel- 
Ittfet were left unlocked, or my drawers 

t it, the wine and spiiits wduld remain 
tnn^ed, and my waiwobe unrnmmaged ; 

I thh guliseqnent scarcity of emmrants, 
kllll ^9 dilliculty of indadng any of them 
t» five in the bush, when town places and 
Mtofbitsnt wages were thrust .upon them, 
fiMraed ns again to endure the domestic nusc- 
td«i which we hoped had passed away for 
«ver< In immigration lies our only resource ; 
Imd wc thankfully welcome the piomise now 
given us, of an abundance of free emigrants 
Of the extravagant stories that came ovei, 
relative to the gains of individual diggers, 1 
cannot now render any adequate account 
Ihe love of exaggeration wliich forms so pro 
Slinent a feature m uncultivated minds, had 
here a magniiioent opening, and ample em* 
{doymeat was given to it, One of the first 
'ftories we beard, concerned the late seivaiit 
of a SKttad; who, it was said, had in a 
mOBth found gold to the value of twenty 
thoueuad pounda We marvelled little at 
the oUr saw an announcement made, nor at 
tbe impetus it gave to the already active 
emigration to the diggings. Some time after, 
however, the fortunate man came to our 
house, bearing some letter or message from 
Hs former master, and, on onr iuqumng how 
he had invested his great capital, he ex- 

S btiaed that he had taken with him to the 
igfiiogS the savings of several years' servi- 
tddi, had all m the purcliase of food 

Mid otbmr necessaries, had found scarcely any 

S lid, and had some difficulty in obtamuig the 
eaiiB to return to his old master, into ^ose 
service he had again thankfully eutered. 

Hundreds of similar cases might be cited 
S|Mne men were, of course, much more fortn- 
imtO tkan others, earned more in digging 
tor gold, than they would have done in service; 
but they had to endure great hardship, pri- 
vatioili, and the hardest labour; many, from 
drinking unwholesome water, and suffering 
from want, damp, and eaqxtsure, contracted 
aetioas disorder^ which, though not immedi¬ 
ately Altai, remmn inourabia The persons 
%he made the mo«it moaay (excepting the 

greu nugget-findersX 

itores, or worked on the roads as carriers ; 
freke, from the enormous priees of many in- 
dispensaible articles, and thehunieiMieeljsrgeB 


s ox me most xneiaaenoly temiags i 
hoatiectsd with the diomnga^ and the 
amount of wealth aequwsd tbna snid- 


denl V by so many the meet ignorant and 
unoaucated pcoide, arises from the inevitable 
conviction oi how very small ea oinonnt of 
good it has efTeeied fw the individuals''them¬ 
selves. The grand object of the cCmKum mass 
of • gold-diggers seemed to be to dissipate 
and get through their gains as rapidly as 
posaiole ; having no idea of a rational disposal 
of their hard*earned wealth. 

Any one, witnessing for the drst time, a 
gold-digger's wedding (and in Hobart, laun- 
ceston, and Melbourne, they were of dailv 
I occurrence, sometimes several at a time; 
would very naturally think he beheld a 
troop of lunatics escitped from Bedlam. 
Driving furiously through the streets in 
as many vehicles an could be hired and filled 
witli guests, was one chief enjoyment of these 
people. Drivers, carriages, and horses alike 
streamed with long, broad, white satin rib¬ 
bons The bride, usually a convict of 
the lowest class, in every sense, was com- 
monh attired in a dress of the most 
'superb white satin, with a London bonnet 
also of white satin or lace, and frequently a 
magnificent Canton crape shawl; yellow the 
f.tvouri te colour. The jewellery, parasol, and 
other adjuncts of this costume being always 
as gorgeous as money could buy, and as he- 
teiogeneous in character; but always including 
an enormous gold watch and a massive chain 
The bride’s female friends were generally as 
fine as herself, and the occasional variety of 
black worsted stockings, or leather ankle boots, 
peering oat beneath a dress of costly brocade 
or velvet, was common to the whole party. 
When ail attempt was made in unison with 
the rest,, white satin shoes invariably ap¬ 
peared, and almost as invariably were worn 
down at heel; never being made in the pros¬ 
pect of such ample dimensions of foot. In 
gloves, too, considerable discrejiancies oc- 
cuired; red, coarse, bare hands and wrists, 
loaded with valuable rings and bracelets, 
being usually preferred for street costume. _ 

The male portion of these wedding-parties 
displayed Still greater contrasts. Sum dress- 
coats as ale supplied by Jew slop-shops, with 
waistcoats and necket chiefs ot astonishing 
splendour, and shirt-pins of amazing dimen¬ 
sions, were often companioned by trousera 
of corduroy or fustian, turned up round 
the ankles (so as to show the lining, and the 
hob-nailed boots), and the whole outer nan 
worthily finished off by a green or blue wide¬ 
awake hat. Nosegays of gentle size, such as 
would filf an old-fashioned ore-place,bottlM of 
rum, and short pipes, were the unfailmg ad- 
companiments of these deoorationa ^ns 
armed at aU points, and crowded by eights 
and tens into opeo eairiages, standing on tbe 
•cats, waving hats, handkerefaiefe, andribbotis. 
and ringing, or rs^sr yeUing in a maniacal 
tone dittUs tmktiowii to ears polite, m they 
tore furioasly tmtmgk riie riieets, from one 
public house to am>riieir •*> riisst wretohed 
puaseesem of nerioM wmdth, were wont to 
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SHADOWS OF THE OOEDEN IMAGE. 
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‘ exhmt tibiir dmitk*ii ltutaoj«'to itiiinl>er were stiowu to Iter, the highlit ImIIIK 

and nlatm of the reapeatable of the thwe pounda eaoh. '‘These are tnot J|Nm 
oomrikonity. ' enongb, shov me eotne better tWn thw* 

The finale of ench man^sgee Th® neap of shatr'h was s-wept away MhH 

quen%, the return of the hnabantL penniless, carried to anothu pwt of the shop, where A 
to thus dig^nga; and that of tlie wilo, if few were picked quickly out, ioWed dhO^O* 
better than the average, to service. A lady, eatly, and then brought iMck at five pannda 
who had taken as cook one of these Golden each. “ Tliat’ll do,” remarkeii the customer, 
Widows as we call them, was surprised at scarcely noticing the shawls themselves, bnt 
finding her new servant on her knees, scour- satisfied with having to pay a large sum for 
ing the stone floor of the kitchen, attired in a them. “Wrap me four on ’em”—aud laid 
riw purple satin dress, nearly new. twenty sovereigns on the counter.^ From 

“ Mary ! what are you doing, with that the same friend I heard of a gold-dimer in 
beautifnl dress on to scour in, and not even Melbourne, who went into a_ shop were a 
an apron ? ” eackimed the astonished mis- large doll was used to exhibit artio^ _ of 
tress. “ Do get up directly, and jiut on an baby-clothiug upon, and inquired, pmnting 
old cotton gown.” to the doll, “Wliat’s th® price o’ that 


the doll, “ 


“ bawB alive! bless me, misfus,” responds himagc?” Although the doll was not in- 
Mary, sitting calmly back upon her slip-shod tended for sale, the sliopmam knowing the 
heels, and grasping brush and fliuuel in absurd purchases oilen made by the class to 
either hand, “I haven’t got no cotton gownds; which his customer belonged, pretended to 
all my gownds is silk ’uns, this is the wust look at some mat k, and then roplisd, “ Tljdrty 
out of uineteeu.” guineas.” The man paid down tne meney,imd 


Every kind of silk matciial was infinitely earned offtlie doll. 


dearer in proportion 
all prices being near 


than any ot herfabnc, aud 


ling nearly doubled by the golden 


Very few of these golden ex 
imagine, were caused by 


demand, the style of Mary’s expenditure may tendencies ; but one notable specimen m 
be imagined. A rich satin dress, of the palest returned digger genus became poseeased qf 
dove-colour, or jjearl white, well andfosliion- the eccentiic fancy that his wife should hirm 
ably mode, was observed one day trailing its a bath. What the condition of the dazoddill 
delicate folds along a mean aud dirty street in question had become, before so dasperete,|it 
Hobart; the weaier was without shawl or me.as<ire was determined upon is not ple«iNM|t 
bonnet, aud carried before her a laigc tm to speculate about; bul^ at any rate, she IMW 
dish, full ot baked mutton and potatoes, from to have a bath. Water was not worthy h® 
the oven. lie used on so remarkable an oocaeioa. 

Coat was the criterion—I verily believe the The husband insisted that his wifeTi baUt 
sole criterion—by which these people judged should cost more nor ever any reel ladyll 
everything; neither comfort, fitness, nor the hath cost; and, finally, fixed upon champaj^ 
becomiugs (which Sam Slick declaies all as the purifying medium. Another story le 
women study) seemed to enter their calcular of a paity of lucky returned diggers, whO 
tionij. I was one day in a shop in Hobart, assembled at a good hotel, and ordei^d i 
when a man and a woman came in to buy costly dinner; everything in the mort ekpeae 
a black silk mantle. Some were shown them sive style, desiring the waiter to bring WM 
at four guineas each (one pound might jier- " some of the wine that the swells drink.” 
haps have been asked for them in Eiiglaud). Hock was accordingly presented to them at 
“Curse your trumpery!” exdaim^ the dinner,biitdi8iai8Ped with no measured teema 


“ Curse your trumpery ! ” exdaim^ the dinner, but 
woman. “Siow us some wurthfmore than of dislike, 
that. I’m not a beggar." better, but 


of dislike. Champagne was allowed to be 
better, but not sa good as ginger-beer. Claret 


X m not a neggar." better, but not goou as ginger-ueer. viarev 

“That’s right, PSu” (in rather husky and was tried, aud flung away with execraUone. 
faltering tones)‘from the husband. More TJie waiter, somewhat posed, awaited further 
mentles were brought—^uone better, some orders, which were; “ Bring us a pint of rwi| 
wone than the first lot. a-piece, and charge it the same as the swettlf 

“All these are ten guineas each, sir; wine.” , 

beautiful articles, and quite the ne wMt style," Port wine usually found most favour 

said the obsequioOs shopman. * such enstomera A man (formerly oiM 

“O 1 ay—that might do — Pdl, turn to service) who had come home with ¥r 
and try ’em mu” and who was oppressed with the eoiWi||<ri|i' 

What Poll’s selection was, 1 <Ud not re- desire to dissipate them with all prSMl|l||aiiuS 
maintop Every one at that time could give despatch, orckred three or four 
aimilar instances of the determination with port wine at every inn or 
which the reckless creatures poured thdr came to on the roa^ had all the eori|H;& 
gold into the ehopkeepers’ pookela A and called the passers-by, and fbt 
yooag English laefy, on W way here guests, to drink it; pu^*hoa|se p^fljtfhae 
^Befaed both at Adelaide and Idribourae. here, being nsnally a mystarlow fOtnijMnnd 
Whilst in a shop at the former pWie she of bad rape, bnnst Mflur, and 

obaravad a mean-lookiiig woman eome spice. ^ 

in, who derired to eee some ehawk A These are not a^Sitlke dt likd owre Irae 
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l t(^ ^die eomfQrnesiii 

of Ihe succeiW- 

‘ i^.‘their money 
tl'&ijJistrateia how gieat an evil is 
,ih :ni»isa.tiiht 'Ot uftpriucipled hands. 
dSjrtjlwi, with bank-notes of value ; sand- 
j made of bread and butter and bauk- 

'ndpi^ .and ^aten by ■wretches boasting of 
costly monthfol; sovereigns flung down 
'■ M' ‘^yment for a shilling glass of spirits; 
^ ^@ie, ajid hundreds of similar instances, 

! /^ulit be narrated, were it pleasant or profit- 
to collect sucli degrading proofs of folly 
wickedness. 

' ' Among the many servants who at different 
tipaes left our service to go to the diggings, I 
Only knew one instance where the gold gained 
became really beneflcial. Thishappy exception 
l^iisan industiious fann-labourer (formerly a 
’Jjritoner), who, whilst with us, used to spend 
' thei long winter evenings in weaving baskets 
fhpin the willows which bfirder many^ of our 
tneadows. Every house in the district had 
some of his baskets, which he sold at such 
prices as to provide himself with clothes, 
tobacco, and other extras, and could thus 
lay by all his w'agcs in the savings’ bank. 
1 was not a little troubled at the intelli¬ 
gence that he .purposed drawing his money, 
and' starting for the diggings. He did so; 
and, in a few months wrote to us, .saying 
ijhat be' had been very fortunate, had dug 
goM to the kmount of eight hundred pounds, 
and was, then on board .an English ship on 
his way home. He has written again since, 
teUiug very pleasantly of hi.s happy meet¬ 
ing ■with his wife and children, who had 
been industrious and thriving during his 
absence; and enclosing a card of his shop, 
having entered into a respectable busi- 
l^nd carefully purchased bis stock-in- 
t^e from the best markets, with the ready 
gold he had acquired. I wish we had 
jpbre such cheering tales to tell; bui^ alas! 
this is—‘BO far as iny personal acquaintance 
'wHh gold* digging results extends—a solitary 
mstance. 

Were I to take up the opposite side of the 

? b^ion, I might describo the deserted homes 
have seen—the dismantled cottages and 
desolate gardens, that were bright and hope- 
fal before the gold madness came amongst ns. 
1 might tell of wives, who conducted tbem- 
s^ves soberly and decently whilst with their 
httehands ; but who turned back to all their 
lobitnioub habits when released from whole¬ 
some restraint by the men’s departure for 
,4jggi*»g8 i of children neglected, scsantily 
fed, ami more scantily slothed, and, often 
. ^dented to chance charity, for sheer exist- 
: ^8 state of abject ■wretchedness and 
iStwmtion being sodueniy ■ chatiged to one 
boastful idleness and disSiimtian* if tho 
■ bmdimta returned wi^ enough gold to pro- 
;i;-'S^8!iJftb.9*^ii’*’8d>^druiBken prosji^’ity. lifeuy 
**(*’“0 ba’ek.with f|fty dr a hun- 
' Ib^fpfiindi, deemm^ that adi iuexhaimtible 
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mipe of wealth, Ibe wife, of one of these, 
■who had been my servant, and wKo, after 
her marriage^ was glad to do plain needle¬ 
work for me, one day brought home ber 
sewing unfinished, with a “ Much obliged 
t’ ye, ma’am, for what yoVe give me, but 
see my Eobert’s come back, apd he’s got 
enough to keep hnz comfble all we’re lives, 
and i don’t see as I need slave any more, 
an’ so I’ve brought back the little shirts, and 
there’s the buttons and the pattern shiit, ail 
together, if you’ll please to give me a settling 
for what I’ve done.” The settling was very 
speedily effected. I saw no more of ray re¬ 
tired seamstress; but the sequel was as I anti- 
I cipated. She straightway relap.?ed into her old 
vices of inebriety ami evei-y kind of disorderly 
' and bad condiict. She beat her children, ono 
of them a baby, so cruelly as to endanger their 
lives; finally, she had her original sentence 
I of transportation renewed. The great fortune 
' which had tlin8nuiiedlierindustry,andcaused 
the loss of her freedom, I found, amounted 
only to sixty pounds; and, as she and her 
I husband, when living with us as laundress 
'and cook, had received thirty-five pounds 
a-year wages, besides food, lodging, and fuel, 
the overwhelming effect of such a sum seems 
dillicult to account for. 

Tho wife of another sei’vant who had 
been fortunate .at the diggings, and had 
brought homo about seventy pounds, came 
one day for her own and her husband’s 
rations, wearing a very showy cashmere 
dress, .such as are sold liere at about thirty 
or forty shillings; and on my remarking, 
“ That is a very gay gown, Susan, for such a 
wet, muddy day,” she simpered, and replied, 
“ 0, m.a’am, I’ve bad nine new ’nns since my 
husband came home.” He had been back 
just a fortnight. 

I The sudden change from a wardrobe of 
two old cotton gowns and one best one, to au 
assortment of flounced muslins and silks—to 
say nothing of satin bonnets, costly shawls, 
artificial flowers by the bushel, parasols, 
bracelets, ipnd white veils — often causes 
exhibitions of taste and colour which are 
extremely curious and ingenious, and would 
he amusing were they not reidly so very 
sad. The heaps of finery—hats, feathers, 
flouiice.s, and jackets—^which the children of 
these people helplessly toddle under, must be 
seeu to be believed. I once counted the 
■frills oil a baby just able to trot about— 
trousers, four ; frock, five ; jacket, two, ■»!& 
a quilling of lace round the poor little smo¬ 
thered t&oat, and a triple bordered lace cap 
and bows under an immense fancy Tuscan 
hat, covered with artificial roses. The poor 
little victim was my fellow passenger m a 
stage-coach, with its mother and two more 
children dressed in like style. Overpowered 
with sleep, piy small friend with' the roses 
dozed off and bent the filagv^f het agsintlt 
the conoL A sharp, BhreWishlJfiiiter Of five, 
in a white satin bomiet and feayfers^ poked 
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SHADOWS OF THE GOLDEN IMAGE. 




her «p se^ral timee; but the heavy little 
head sunk lower aad lower^ despite my 
covert attempt to prop it up with a spare 
shawl j aad, at last, the perilous predicament 
pf the hat and roses became mauitest td.the 
mother, who shook up my tiny iieiglibour 
with no gentle hand or look, jerked furiously 
at the broad pink ribbon strings, and snatched, 
off both hat and cap ; when lo ! beneath all 
else was a hair-net, made of gold twist and 
beads, apd a pair of great gold lings in the 
soft baby ears, “I’ll pull ver ear-rings, I 
will, ye blessed limb o’ mischief, if ye spile 
yer things that way,” growled the mother— 
only the word was not “blessed,” but ns 
opposite in meaning as the reader pleases to 
imagine; and a rough box on each side of the 
head in turn completed the forlorn aspect of 
affairs, by setting the child’s nose bleeding, 
to its own great terror, and the irretrievable 
damage of its smart silk jacket. The sister’s 

E etticoat was seized to do duty as a pockel- 
audkerchief; no such commonplace sirticle 
being provided nuiidst this collection of finery. 
The mother, whose outer dress was all new 
and expensive, had showy rings on almost 
every toger of her i-ough hands; but no 
gloves. 

Few women whose husbands have been 
diggers wear less than two or three massive 
gold rings of coarse colonial worktu-anship; 
and manyof tho men wear thick gold rings too, 
whilst their cottages are devoid of the com¬ 
monest comforts. The floor is, probably, the 
original mud; the sejits, a rough bench m.ade 
of a slab, the outside refuse part of a tree when 
sawn up ; the table, two or thi-ee slabs nailed 
together^nd uneven on the top ; the dinner- 
service, tin plates and paniiicaiis, and perhaps 
one table-knife—possibly, fui odd fork also: 
the inmates or guests being expected to be 
provided with pocket-knives. The cost of 
one silk gown expended in the pnrcluise of a 
few cheap American chairs, some -neat, 
strong earthenware, a plain table, and other 
decent trifles, would, it might be supposed, 
be more productive of comfort than the 
continual purchase of fine clothes, which, 
when put om cannot find a spot around 
them fit to sit down in; hut any attempt 
at tidy housekeeping is but too seldom seen 
here. 

I do hope that the arrival of free emigrant 
families will now soon improve the character 
of our rural popnlation.' Dntil the oessation 
of transportation here, no amendment could 
be expected; but, that priceless boon being 
granted us, I do now look forward to the 
pleasure of seeing neat cottages and pretty 
gardens around us, instead of the usnally 
bare dwellings which the labourera are con¬ 
tent to live in, the space in front being almost 
invoi'iably occupied by the wood-heap, in¬ 
stead of a flower .and herb border. Only one 
attempt at a cottage garden has been made 
by, anpr of, our Wvants on the homestead ; 
aad, to that, 1 have given my best encourage¬ 


ment' m the shape of plants, seed, cuttings, 
kbd unlimited praise and approval. Its tall,' 
rows of pe^ and beans, and its gay bright 
borders, with broad-faced snnflow.ers and 
tapering hollyhocks looking plemwully over 
the neat .paling fehce, nave a most cheering 
memory of English cottage life about them; 
nor does a nearer view of the domicile break 
the ohann, for the clean bright windows, the 
8[)otI«ss floor and hearthstone, the biift-co- 
loured walls, adorned with ywints from the 
Illustrated London News, coloured (it may 
be with more zeal than strictly good taste, 
in the case of a few crimson trees and lilac 
mountains), and the tea-trays, candlesticks, 
ami other metal articles, looking almost hot 
with the amount of polish bestowed on them 
—all have an air of good housewifery that 
gladdens my heart to see ; and I hopefully 
anticipate the time when my model cottage 
shall cease to stand alone in its glory. Next 
to this, tlie tliriving potato plot of an Irish 
labourer bears .ample evidence of plenty, but 
none of taste. '.I’lio ash-heap and tile wood- 
heap lie at the hut door, together with r^s, 
bones, and old shoes, and whatever els^^f 
refuse i.s cast out from within, including all 
denominations of slop and dirt, around and 
.amidst which tho juvenile Paddies perambu¬ 
late, during mild weatlmr, in tlieir birthday 
Buitai; and, as they arc wont to extend their 
pi'onicuades across the road, our horses are 
often startled by a small nude apparition 
emerging from some favourite ]ilay-place in' 
the mud, and scudding away Jtome as We 
drive past. 

Broken bottles form a large item in the 
collectLons of house rubbish here, from the 
quantities of bottled wine, si>irits, and m^t 
liipior, which are consumed by all classes, 
but especially the lower, who, having no sub¬ 
sequent use fur bottles, fling them about 
wherever they are emptied, to the great 
danger of horses, cattle, and other ani¬ 
mals. Few carts travel to tlip' township and 
buck without their drivers bringing liquor 
of some kind away with them, to treat 
any friends they meet on the roiid, and 
solace their own feelings of loneliness be¬ 
tween whiles. A Berv,anb who can bo d^ 
pended upon to go with horses or oxen to 
the township (which is also our ship¬ 
ping place) and return in a sUte of im-, 
blemished sobriety, is a rara avis inde^^. 
At this present writing,.! cannot brliM^ 
mind one so singularly gifted. .iVs each , 

in succession is emptied, it is shied otot A 
parrot or a crow, or dashed against,a treb'* 
and, consequently, every i-oad Is garqish^ 
with poidiions of broken glaM. A valupible 
and very favourite horse of our wa» 
recently lamed for life by setting a llEijpi^, foot 
on one of these mischiefs, hidden in' long 
graas ; the glass cut deeply, Bevbring the 
sinews below the pastern joint. Odr eldest 
boy, who was .riding home at the time, after 
hia daily attendahqe on a neighbourihg clex^ 
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S for'bis ‘is^so^u, 

bear|bi^l(<te iM:‘ ^ accident! to his 
beioV^ b<]anS, ali^ bis fa£ber hastened with 
hijia’ td t3t« help of the poor Onimal, and 
dressed -tb® foot.; %t though our gallant 
Hotspur was teiided with every care, first 
, i^ sonie weeks where the hurt occurred, and 
. 'pAdrwarda for months at home, and bandages, 

!; wd^te, leather stockings, and every possible 
oeflce tried for his benefit, and although, 
oc^^brgry to the ojiinion of the learned in 
ibatters, the sinews apparently re-united, 

.’iISid '^e leg recovered its strength, •the joint 
ii' 4^ remains stiff, and tiie beautiful horse 
• iri»ecOverably injured and blemished, 1 am 
now accustomed to look out for glass bottles 
as keenly as for snakes; and we often stop, 
wh®n,riding or driving, to dismount and stow 
some vicious-looking green glass horror safely 
away in a hollow log, or mash it up with 
■tones, to prevent any other luckless 
creature suffering like our poor horse. Our 
dogs we continually getting their feet cut, 

, and I believe generally by the same 
me^us. 

CHIP. 

THE LAWYBIVS BEST FBIENIIS. 

I AH a lawyer, and therefore, (after incon¬ 
trovertible popular opinion) a Rogue. It is in 
vain that I attempt to solace myself with the 
£aOt that the vei 7 highest authority in the 
leidm has professed to entertain a different 
estimat® of my moral character, as appears 
by a precious roll of parchment in my posses¬ 
sion, bearing the inscription, “ To our well-be¬ 
loved Titus Weasel, Gentleman, Greeting, 
l^ow ye, that we, very ranch confiding in 
ywir fia«iity, industry, and provident circum- 
^lOtition, assign you, &c.” The arbitrary vox 
pt^uli,' against which there is no Court of 
Appeal, rales it otheiwise. Witness the 
Honourable Augustus Fastly, who in tlie 
•mokjag-room of the Megatherium, asserts 
tbat “the Incorpowated Law Society’s Hall in 
(Jhanoewy Lane, is the gweatest manufactowy 
of Wogues in the kingdomwitness Huggins, 
in the tap-room of the Cat and^agpipea, 
wHh more conciseness, says that “them 
lawyers is th« most infemal rogues gom^.” 
popular dramatists of ail ages—who 
■ hold «i® mirror upto nature—^have invariably 
inkodueed mem wrs my profession amongst 
dramatis personae, in this capacity: some¬ 
times as'ferretyy-vivacions, impudent rogues: 
occasionally as heavy, solemn, olefiginous spe¬ 
cimens of the class: invariably with some 
•mister design upon the happiness of th® 

: hi^b and heroine of the piece, 
t; . It happens, however, that we, though 
\ r^Hties, are not banished without the .pale of 
5 *^;rf6d(fediHiip,;but participate in tbe amenities of 
with th® exciseman, tike «e*- 
, *toa^S|#iliWpea Jack Ketrii. 1 am happy, for 

la< 


the mater part of the dispmteawill eaeee 
which come before me in my roguish capacity, 
1 recognise the kibd hand of my clerical 
friend. The delightful ambiguity which exists 
in his mind with respect to such phrases as 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns; 
tenants in common, joint tenants, tenants in 
tail, &c., together with his insuperable parti¬ 
ality for making the will of a parishioner, 
which he commences—This is the last Will 
and Testament, &c., and burdens with legal 
piliiases, until it presents much the appearance 
of an Act of Parliament in convulsions, are 
esteemed by me as evidences of the sincerity 
of his affection. That he may long continue 
tlius to attend to the temporal as well as 
spiritual concerns of his Sock, is the sincere 
desire of—Weasel. 

For reasons very similar I possess a friend 
in the doctor. True, that both he and the 
parson might be looked upon as poachers 
upon my manor, but I scorn to allow so 
trilling a circumstance to interfere with the 
current of my friendship. 

1 will make no particular mention of the 
large circle of friends 1 am prond to own 
amongst that portion (and it is not a small 
one) of the landed gentry ; who, being in the 
receipt of five hundred a-year, think it in¬ 
cumbent upon them to spend a thousand: 
because they have been so long my friends, 
and so notoriously known as such, that to 
do more than thank them (which 1 now do), 
would be to occupy valuable space for no 
purpose. Neither will I do more than allude 
to my friend, the ex-clerk (of whom we find 
a connter[tart in every town and village in 
the kingdom), who in virtue o4 having 
received the reflected light of the law in 
that character, during his youth, is looked 
upon as the general adviser and popular 
authority, upon all legal questions in the 
district, and lays down the law nightly, over 
his beer, with the emphasis of a Lord Chief 
Justice. 

I will rather pass on to my friends, the 
High Priests of the Mysteries, wliose busi¬ 
ness it is to frame the laws of which I am 
an humble expo.sitor. On the membera of 
the legislature of this happy country I look 
advisedly as my best friends. Their perse¬ 
vering iugeiuity—only to be acquired by 
the most diligent study of precedent—^in 
burying all simple facts designed for the 
public guidance, beneath a dense medley of 
verbiage, tautology, reiteration, and verbal 
mysticism, that puts the legal acumen of 
the most consummate rogue (as myself for 
example), to a severe test to disentan^e 
one single thread of any practical utility 
from the mass; their constant passing & 
Acts to amend Acts of whieh,nobody (save 
themselves and the Queen’s printer), has 
been aware of the existence; their inces¬ 
sant passing of other Acts to repeal other 
Acts still, until it requires the mo^t giiublet- 
eyed riairvoyance to discover which are Acts 
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ia fbrce, and -which act,—^thase kiadnesBea of that sweetest |>anacea for all ills— 
place them in the first rank of otir (the aad if for all ills, then for so simple a matter 
roenes’), benefactors. as his wife’s dishonour -—money ? 

I aih afraid the list of my friends would — ■ ■ , , 

more rather a voluminous one, were I to CIECASSIA. 

tumish a correct account of them, but I will , .. _ ’ 

onlymeution a few more. There is, for example, Bew and mutton being scarce vdth the 
my fat friend with the heavy bunch of seals French iumy in the Crimea, in the sximraer 
attached to his watch, implying wealth, and of eighteen hundred and fifty-five an expeili- 
a red spot upon his nose, implying cliolev, and tion was organised by Commissary General 
who tel^ me (the red spot upon his nose Bhmehot to procure, from the coast of Cir- 
glowing brightly the while;, “ I will have cassia, a supply of those necessary articles, 
my rights, sir, I will have my rights, if I witliout which even BVenchmen cannot fight, 
spend every farthing 1 have in tlie world, The members of the expedition, were not 
sir !" There is my friend who experiences numerous, consisting only of Commissary de 
the greatest delight in beuig a plaintiff, la Valetle, Dr. Jeannel, the priucipdl apotho- 
oiily to be surpassed by the inexpressible cary to the army, a Greek Smyruiote inter- 
happiness of being a defendant, and who preter, a Tatar prince from tbe Crimea, a 
looks upon two referees and an umpire as subordinate commissariat officer, and five 
a resuscitation of the domestic economy of men. Of this party, the prince,, who had 
Paradise. There are in effect endless varie- either squandered his revenues, or never liad 
ties of my friends who go to law, or who any to squander, was the only person whose 
aro driven to law, or who are bom to law, as appearance presented anything remarkable, 
plaintiffs and defendants are born to a good Jrle was, says Dr, Jeanuel, the historian of 
sound Chancery suit, and bequeath it as tbe expedition, whose account we follow—a 
a somewhat unwelcome legacy to their little man, from thirty-five to forty years of 
children. age, very thin, very dirty, very brown, and 

I think, perhaps, it might enhance the very miserable looking, with eyes of leaden 
virtues of my friends, were I to mention a hue, and a fierce, bristly moustache; he wore 
few of my enemies. They are, unfortunately, a fez cap, a cloth frock, a satiu waistcoat, 
very numerous. It may appear a trivial and a pair of trowsers of the stufl’ which the 
circumstance to the general public, but I French call lasting, and which, perhaps, de- 
nevertheless look upon the man who made a served the name, considering tne wear and 
Belease as effectual as a and llelease tear it had had in the prince’s service, la 

by tlie same parties, my enemy. It may las his habits the prince was solitary, silent, and 
that he robbed me of the dearest privilege I impassive—princely qualifications all; and he 
possess, verbosity—words, words, words ex- possessed, moreover — what many princes 
tended to folios, folios, folios, dear to have been fanioua for—^an appetite of tre- 
my heart. The man who has been instru- meudous voracity. Taken altogether, with- 
mental in dothing the country with paltry out Uic satiu waistcoat and the other vile leud- 
Couuty Courts, is distinctly my enemy; so ings, he suggested the idea of some wild 
also must 1 esteem him who has been tbe animal that had been bullied into and mode 
means of admitting a plaintiff (as if he could wretched by domestic life: let us say, a sort 
possibly have anything to say in the matter!), of washed-out hysena. He was supposed, 
as witness in his own cause. The imtliless however, to possess some kind of iuiluem^ 
monster who deprived me at one fell swoop with the natives whom it was desirable to 
of my respected friends John Doe andBicharcl hireat Kertchand Yeni-kal6, as eattle-drivers, 
Eoe, I hold to be the very chiefest of the and fur this reasem he was attached to the 
claas. expedition at the ruinous salary of five francs 

There is a mischievous spirit of innovation a-day, a stipulation being entered into, on 
-T-miscalled reform—abroad at the present account of Ids dignity—greatly sustaiiud Iw 
day, which, I fear, will greatly swfdl the ranks his satin waistcoat—that he should be StO- 
of my deadliest enemies. Scarcely have 1 mitted to the extreme left, which we will dall 
recovered the shock occasioned by the abrupt the bottom, of the dining-table, 
demise of my friends above-named, .when I Our own correspondents have given so 
hear it rumoured that I am to be denied the many and such striking descriptions of tHs - 
privilege of conducting a husband’s action southern cosist of the Crimea, that the 
towar<& pecuniary compensation for his raptures of Dr. Jeanuel, as fresh beaa^es 
wife’s dishonour. This is the act of an enemy, disclosed themselves between Baiaklava Mid 
and ah enemy not only to me, but to tbe Yalta, need not be detailed. We will limd 
Biitish public ; for, is he not depriving that him at Yoni-kal6, whence the officers of thh 
respectable body, of the perusal of those expedition were freighted to the Turkish 
piquant and highly-coloured reports which Pasha in command of the Ottoman fcHFces, 
(every newspaper editor kuows),are eminently whom they found sitting, smoking, on a tat- 
caldulated to improve tlie morals of the youth tered, broken-down som, in a Sioall, unfur- 
—male and female—of this country ? Is be nished, wtodowless room, and acceptteg his 
not, moreover, deimiving the British has- ffite with true oriental eubmiasiom 
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CorpuUincff is the general attribute, of 
Turkish di^nitari^ but this pasha it seems 
.traS k tall, sbare^ bony man; whose face and 
fligiufe bore wiS closest possible resemblance, 
says Dir. Jehnnel, to the portraits of Don 
^Utioie by Tony Jobannot, The chief 
jiebuliaritiee of his costume were a puiple 
shirt, profusely ornamented with numy- 
holebred flowers, a p.air of highly-embroi- 
deited braoea and wiiite pantaloons with 
Straps, into tne secret of which the Pasha 
'had hot yet penetrated, for being desirous 
‘-of ifittiug without his boots he had disen- 
gagW the pantaloons without unbuttoning 
me straps, and they consequently bagged 
•iu H, highly graceful manner about half-way 
up his legs. " The Pashas,” observes Di'. 
deunnel, gravely, “ wear oui- pantaloons, but 
do not yet understand tlieiu.” 

To the speech of M. de la Valette, when 
duly interpreted, tlie Pasha replied by a 
series of guttural etfoi’ts, more laboured than 
musicali winch signified no end to oilers 
of assist.ance, and at the close of his harangue 
' j a qu.'intity of wrinkles seamed his face and 
foreiiead to such an extent thiit Dr. Jeanuel 
! had a right to conclude the Pasha was 
smiling, which, indeed, was the act he en¬ 
deavoured -ttf perform. He left them, how- 
0 %'cr, in no doubt as to his friendly dispo¬ 
sition, for he promised a letter to his friend, 
Sefer Pasha, the j^eoinmandaiit at Anapa, 
togetlior with an aide-de-camp to accompany 
the expedition. Some servants in greasy, 
brown tunics, sorely rent beneath tlio am- 
pits, than brought in pipes and coiTee, and 
—these despatched—the Pasha rose from 
his crazy sofa, and conducted the strangers, 
iu his baggy pantaloons, to the door, where 
he shook hands witli them all round, and 
Umilod again, after his own peculiar fashion. 

PVom y©ni-ka]6, the party proceeded to 
Kertch, which exhibiteduumistiikeablctokens 
of the spoliation it had recently undergone, 
and wore a most desolate aspect. But one dis¬ 
covery surprised them: this was tlie exisl- 
«aoe of a restaurant, on rather an extensive 
scale, whither they were conducted by a 
Preuch soldier. In a simple and very 
effective manner—merely by taking posses- 
sbn of the club-bouse, which formerly be¬ 
longed to the merchants of Kertoh—an 
Italian mercanti had created this house of 
entertainment. There was an excellent 
cellar pf wine, a larder filled with dried 
and Btnoked provisions, a well supplied 
poultry yard, a great deal of good furniture, 
all the appliances for cooking, ornamental 
plants, and flowers, and plenty of books, and 
old newspapera. The club was the very thing 
foji'the morcanti’s purpose. The 3'estaurant 
was the great boon of the garrison, and the 
Itsliau was making a fortune in it. -Having 
• |)rpfited by this evidence of crvilisatliJn, the 
eitpediMon returned to their steamer; and, 
bu nie jfojlo^ving morning, proceeded to carry 
' 0|it Its mor« immediate object. 




[ Anapa, approached from the sea, presented, 
i at a distance, the appearance- of a vast two- 
storied roofless buildu)g which had been 
destroyed by fire. Then came in sight a 
large green dome, the metal sheathing of a 
church, which fluttered, as the wind blew, in 
long, dangling strips. By degrees'the general 
form of tlie town might be discerned, in the 
shape of an irregular triangle, with its salient 
angle in the se.a, the consequence of its being 
built on a point of land, which offers but 
little shelier to a very bad anchoring-grouiid 
on the nortliern side. No ceremony waited' 
on the landing of the expedition; which 
entered tlie town through an immense breach 
in the walls, where the Russians had exploded 
a magazine before they left the place. The 
space around was one vast ruin, all strewn 
with fragments of beams, immense stones, 
bomb-shells, and cannon-balls of all sorts and 
sizes, the work of destruction having been 
very thoroughly done. The same signs of 
devastation were app.ireiit in all pai'ts of the 
town; and itwas curious to note tliat,although 
only thirty days had elapsed since the 
.alxnidonment ot the place, everything in it 
was already fast returning to a state of 
nature ; wild flowei's and weeds were spread¬ 
ing lapidly over the broken walls, the dogs 
wandered about like be.^sts of prey, and tlie 
half-starved cals, mewing dismally,supported 
themselves as best they might by hunting 
the numerous birds from tree to tree. 
Anapa had been a strong fortress and a well- 
built city, with handsome public edifices, a 
fact wjjich the ruins attested. The private 
liouses very simjily constructed, and 

consisted, for the most pai't, of only one story 
with an upper gallery or wooden balcony, 
iittacbed to each were barns, stables, and 
other domestic offices, and every one had its 
orchard.filled with peach, .apricot, almond, 
and .apple-trees, which grew in great pro¬ 
lusion, and contrasted singnl.arly with the 
blackened and dismantled buildings. 

But, if the expedition met witli no formal 
reception on the shore, it did not want for ~ 
escort so aoou us its arrival became known. 
A body of about thirty Circassians speedily 
surrounded the iievv-coiuers, and directed the 
line of niai’ch to the head-quarters of Sefer 
Pasha. These men were all .armed and attired 
after the fashion of the country. Their head¬ 
dress consisted of a high cap bordered with 
lamb’s-wpol; they wore cloth tuuios of all 
colours, the greater part of them a good de^l 
the worse for wear, but put on with au air of 
elegance; and across their breasts were cart¬ 
ridge-belts richly ornamented with silver 
lace. A leathern waist-belt, with large Silver 
buckles, was stuffed with pistols, poniards, 
and the inevitable sabre, all apparently in 
excellent order; and besides these weapons 
a short, light musket, in a ^at's-skin case, 
was slung between the shomders. On their 
excessively small feet they wore very, neatly- 
made red boots, extremely light and thin- 
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Boled, bUt*Ss?ith<>tit spurs, thou^ they are' oidy of a large black stuff paletot, wliite 
almost always on horseback. Their legs trowsers confined by a crimaou silk .girdle, 
were protected by long brown woollen into which was tlirust a gold-hilted, 
gaiters, the scams of which were decorated and the usual Turkish fez on his head. 
with an edging of silk or silver lace. All a patriarchal placidity of countenance, iatge, 
had the beard long, and the hair of the head dark, penetrating eyes, and a deeply-wiinfc^d 
cut very close. Some few added to their face of the colour of newly-cast monze, i'ndi- 
eostunie a thick brown woollen mantle, of cated all the old energy and dignity of the 
triangular form, which was fastened with a oriental character.” 
cord round the throat; but the majority had During the conference whicli followed, 
left thih garment attached to their saddle- Sofer Pasha gave M. de la Valetta ample 
bows. information respecting the productions of the 

After a brief delay outside the dilapidated conutry : cattle, sheep, and hay were, ho 
house which the Pasha had selected for his said, in abundance; the districts round Anapa 
head-quarters, tlie expedition was admitted offered plenty of remounts for the Prench 
into a vestibule full of armed men who cavalry, the horses, though small, being 
silently formed a lane for its members to strong. As to grain, however, there was 
approach, and at the extremity of the apart- none to bo had anywhere, tire Circassians 
meat a folding-door was thrown open and being a pastoral and not an agricultural 
they stood in the presence of the Turkish people. Hut as the main point witli the 
commandant. It must be confessed that expedition was the supply of beef and mutton, 
there was not much of tho pride, pomp, and M. de la Valette was quite content to know 
circumstance of oriental magnificence in the there was no lack of those necessaries, when 
scene that awaited them. They saw, (juietly an unforeseen dilficuUy presented itself. Just 
seated on the floor on a little bit of faded as the conference was drawing to a close, tho 
carpet, a small, squat, white-bearded old man, Pasha inquired if M. de la Valette had 
with a wooden pmtter before him filled with brought witli him a cai-go of cotton goods ? 
a thick mesa of milk and vegetables, into An astonished negative was tho I’eply, with 
which he kept plunging both hands with very a question as to tlio necessity. The Pasha 
evident signs of satisfaction, Tho source of smilingly answered that, in that case, he 
his supply was a hu-ge earthen pot, so placed feared the expedition would have a good 
that two other old gentlemen, his guests, deal of trouble in persuading the Circassians 
seated like himself on the floor, could freely to take their money. They were only ac- 
avail themselves of the coiitente, and they quainted, he observed, with tho currency of 
did not hesitate to do so. In one corner of Russia, and even that they never willingly 
the room was a bedstead of walnut, with a accepted, iufinitely preferring European mer- 
blue calico coverlid and a pur of comfortable cbantlise in exchange for their produce. The 
pillows. Along the walls were wooden benches truck system, moreover, was much more 
for the accommodation of a dozen or so of profitable to the stranger than cash payments, 
friends or servants ;■ and here and there a as the Circassians would freely give a sheep 
few straw-bottomed chairs were scattei-ed which they valued at ten francs for a yard of 
about. calico at forty-five ceatinies the yard: as to 

As soon as the expedition entered, fcSefer tlie gold ami silver which fell into their 
Pasha rose. The wooden platter and the hands they converted it, generally, into onia- 
cai’then pot were carried away by the two merits for wear. Traffic in kind was, in fact, 
guests, and a negro slave, with naked feet, the principle on which they did business, 
and drest in a red cotton jacket and full and their ideas of value were regulated 
white pantaloons, brought a jug and basin of accordingly. Dr. Jeaiiuel, for instance, being 
copper, and keld them for the Pasha’s ablu- desirous, subsequently, of knowing how 
tions. Hiabighnesstheuvery gravely saluted much a slave was worth in Oireassia, was 
the members of the expedition, one after the answered that it depended, of course, upon 
other, by placing his right hand upon his his streugtli and a^ititude for labour; so 
breast, his forehead, and his face, after which he made the question personal, and' in- • 
he made them signs to occupy tlio chairs, quired how much himself, a man of suffioient 
while he himself sat down on the edge of the thews and sinews, would fetch in the Circas- 
faed, and very circumstanthUIy‘soaped and sian market? 

washed his beard and hands. During this “ you,” returned the pai'ty addressed, eye- 
process several old Circassians of lofiy ing the doctor in a knowing, jocke;^-llke 
stature noiselessly entered the apartment and manner, “ Yon ! A couple of yoke of oxen, 
took .their places on the benches, and fonr or ten or a dozen sheep are about your paatikl” 
armed warnors drew themselves up before The doctor was not much flattewd by this 
the door. . Notwithstanding the free and estimate, for it established his value at about 
easy character of this reception, “It war one hundred and fifty francs, or six pounds 
impossible,” says Dr. Jeannel, “ not to be sterling; which, it must be confessed, is not 
most respectfully impressed by the appear- a high price to pay for a full-growii^ first- 
auce of Sefer Pasha. There was nothing ex- class, FrOnoli apothecary, 
traordinary in his costume, which consisted With no very bright ti’ading prospects the 
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expedi^ob ,iu>w tocdc of Sefer Pa;^ia; «lio deembe tile great aea-se^ut 1 ” aaid 
.'arlto :bb£i^glj fonithed with an escort, thedoator. 

wte the comwaald of hie own eon, Ibrahim, ‘‘Precisely so,” replied the Hungarian. 
to<proQe«i aloi^ the coaat as far as Boudjak. Dr. Jeannel suggests, in explanation of this 
Thls'eseoit, it aeems, was not a mere com- extraordinary ignorance of a celebrity like 
p^ent ; .for,.. isolated travellers or small Schamyl, that probably his influence is more 
parties soon learn that slavery is not a felt on the shores of the Caspian than on 
noiOiual affer in Circassia, The very soldiers those of the Black Sea, and that the Eussian 
who now fbmished it would, said Dr. Jean- government having personified in him the 
del's informant, take him and his friends resistance they have met with in the Oauca- 
ptwobers, and sell them for slaves, if they sus, tlie people of Europe have accustomed 
encountered them alone and without means themselves to consider, as the general and 
of defence ; as long, however, as they re- dictator of all the Circassians, the only chief 
' mained in the character of guests, they were whose name has figured in the papers and in 
• safo. The escort famished by Sefer Pasha the Eussian bulletins, 
consisted of five-and-twenty well-armed hors ;- Whatever reputation for bravery the Cir- 
men, and, besides, Ibrahim Ley ; who is caesians may have earned, they deserve little, 
described as a most magnificent person to in the opinion of Dr. Jeannel, on the score of 
look at, with a perfectly Olympian presence, dexterity in the use of their weapons. All 
He was accompanied by a Hungarian colonel, j Eastern hoi'semcu are proud of exhibiting 
3VI. Banga de Illdsfalva, who had taken service' theii- address in shooting at a mark while 
with the Porte under the name of Mehemet, going at full speed, but the men of the escort, 
Bey, and was chief of the staff of the Turkish | wlio practised the sport daily, made but a 
army m Asia. This officer had lived many poor show wlien called upon to display their 
years amongst the Cireassians, and was proficiency. This was attributable in a great 
thoroughly conversant with their character | ciegi’ee, Doctor Jeannel thinks, to the want 
and mariners. From liim, as tliey journeyed | of suppleness and activity in their horses, 
along, Dr. Jeannel learnt something which wliieh were badly groomed, and fed only on 
will be read, perhaps, with as much surprise' green meat. Their saddles, which are simple 
as he evinced on hearing it. 1 cushions with very short stirrups, are not 

“Does Schamyl,” inquired the doctor, i favourable to this species of exercise; for the 
“recognise the authority of the Sultan, and horseman frequently loses Ids equilibrium; 
is he under the orders of Sefer Pasha 1 ” , having no spurs, he uses a whip, which inter- 

“ Schamyl ! ” exclaimed Mehemet Bey. leres with the proper management of his 
“ Who on earth is he ? ” ; fire-arms; and tlie absence of a curb to the 

“What!” returned Dr. Jeannel, “are you bridle prevents him from pulling up short 
chief of the Asiatic staff, and ask me wlio' wlien he desires to do so. The weapons 
Schamyl is 1 Why he is the most illustrious themselves are also badly made, and miss fire 
chief of all the Circassians; the heroic moan- three times out of four. As to the skill 
taineer who has made head against Eussia, 1 of the marksmen, the .trunk of a largo oak 
cjm’t tell for how long! ” tree was untouched after thirty shots, at a 

“ Well, doctor,” replied the Hungarian . distance of only forty yards. Some of the 
coolly, “ write in your tablets that the illus-1 Circassian tribes near Anapa are armed with 
trions Schamyl is utterly unknown in these '■ more primitive weapons, the bow and arrow 
parts. 1 will be bound to say that not a [ being substituted for muskets. The bow is 
single Circassian amongst all who ai-e now ; very large and heavy, resembling those of the 
travelling with us has ever heard his name. | Polynesian savages; and the arrows are very 
If he exists at all, he must be some moun- elaborately got upj with sharp steel heada 
tain Bey of whom your journals have made 1 Dr. .Teannel, however, had no opportunity of 
a hero.’^ seemg any practice with them. 

“ This is rather too good,” said Dr. Jeannel; Tlie country through which the expedition 
“why, for the last tv^enty years, Schamyl travelled, at the foot of the spurs of the 
has excited the curiosity and admiration of Caucasus, was very picturesque; but there 
the whole of Europe: bis is an historical ' were few signs of cultivation. Here and 
name. Let us ask Ibrahim Bey about him : there,oa'the lowest slopes, were small patches 
he can tell us, no doubt, where he is.” of millet and maize, aud scari^ crops of 

“Willingly/’answeredtheHungarian. The wheat and oats; some strips of knd were 
doctor and Mehemet Bey accordingly rode enclosed with a sort of rude hurdles, but 
up to Ibrahim, and the latter put the qnes- others lacked this defence against wandering 
tion to hiin. After they had exchanged cattle, and were watched by slaves. Ku^ 
a few words, the colonel turned round and Lear ihight easily have made liimself afoiimic 
Mild: crown in the midst of this jroor husbandry, 

“ Well, doctor, Ibrablm assures roe that for every field was choked with 
tills is the very first time he has ever heard ntn\t fomhw, and farrow weeds, 

tiw m»e of Schamyl ! ” j With har]ock«, hemlock*, nettle*, eudton-flowen, 

“You think then, perhaps, that those who' Bemel, and all the idle weeds that gtow 
i^edc of kirn are related to tiie naturalists' In thesnstainiageorn. 
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This wretched attempt at ealtivatitUi yfaa 
nnaocompanied by the presence of towns; 
indeed, the travellers soon found that those 
coiumnnities do not' exist, in Circassia, the 
nearest approach to them being the scattered- 
habitations which constitute their villages. 
According to its natural configuration, the 
country is divided into districts, forming each 
a separete tribe, with an absolute chief who 
calls himself a Bey; tlie villages are under 
the authority of a sheik, and these are sub¬ 
divided into groups of huts, forming one 
family, the head of which is master of all 
that belongs to it. These families occupy six 
or eight, or even a greater number, of clay- 
built huts, rising about six feet above the 
ground, and ranged in a circular form in a 
species of enclosure. Weeds and climbing 
plants grow over them in such profusion, 
that, at a distance, they are not to be dis¬ 
tinguished from tlie brushwood of the 
forests. 

At one of these enclosures the expedition 
halted and dismounted, being told that there 
they were to pass the night. An old man 
came forward to oflFer the hospitality of his 
dwellings; and, having performed this feat 
with a multitude of untrauslateable gestures, 
took himself oif, and did nut make kis ap¬ 
pearance again. Ibrahin» liey and the escoi-t 
rode away also, and the Freuoh officers were 
left to make it out as well as the customs of 
the country permitted, having received a hint 
j from the Hungarian colonel that they were 
to ask for notliing, but wait patiently for 
what was offered. 

In the group of huts which constitute a 
Circassian family, one cabin is always set 
apart for strangers, and into this revered 
asylum, which consists of a single apartment 
about fifteen feet long by nine wide, the 
travellers wore introduced. It had a very 
low, narrow door, one very small, glazed 
casement, and an enormous chimney-place, 
which filled one side of the chamber; the 
furniture was of the scantiest—a very thin 
mattrass and a few bundles of reeds snimly- 
ing the place of beds, sofas, chairs, tables, 
and other civilised appurtenances. Obedient 
to the instructions of Mehemet Piisha, the 
ofiicers of the expedition and the Crimean 
prixiCe in the satin waistcoat sat down on the 
floor, and waited for dinner. At the expira¬ 
tion of about half , an hour, by which time 
the cravings of hunger had reached ua almost 
uncontrollable point, the docArway was 
darkened by figures who brought in— 
nothing, alas! to eat or drink, but the 
saddles and bridles of .the oificere’ horses, 
^hicb were pioketted for the night on 
some removed ground. It was, however, 
a. note of preparation; for, shortly after¬ 
wards, a warrior made his appearance, carry¬ 
ing, with great' difficulty, an enormous 
lacquered bowl, containing about five 
Harts of fresh water, sweetened with 
oneycomk 


«It was not disagreeable,” says Div, 
nel, “ only the little bits of wax studs ^ our 
throats.” The next proceeding, as the cispCw 
ing was drawing in, was to light a fire, cail- 
dks being out of the question, and, gathering 
round it, the expedition quietly waited for 
the expected entertainment. Another half- 
hour went by, and then a brace of warriors 
came into the hut, bearing a basin of viist 
diameter, raised on wooden tressels, which 
they set in the midst. It was found that 
the basin #as filled, to the depth of four 
fingei-s, with a stiff, hot, unsalted porridge, 
rnade of millet flour and water. This por¬ 
ridge is called jiaste, and is the principal 
aliment of the Circassians, serving them for 
bread. But the basin contained something 
else. Eepoaing on the surface of this edible 
lava, was a whole boiled sheep cut into 
pieces, some of them of a couple of pounds 
weight j there were besides slices of fried 
bacon, somewhat rancid, and square bits of 
wheateu cake fried in butter; and, to com¬ 
plete the blumei'ic dish, in the very centre of 
the paste was a wlate soup plate filled with 
a sauce made of honey .and melted butter, 
with fragments of toasted cheese floating on 
the top. Dr. Jeaunel estimates the weight 
of the food in the basin at not less than forty 
pounds (twenty kilogrammes), but, he 8ay% 
“ this fearful dish (cette aftreuse mangeaille) 
was .arranged with a certain degree of sym¬ 
metry.” M. de la Valelle, the doctor, the 
commissariat officer, and the Tatar prince in 
the satin waistcoat, first set to work ; each 
seized a piece of mutton, di.sposiiig of it by 
the ai<l of teeth and claws, and stuffed liim- 
self well with paste and wheateu cake,—the 
prince betraying a remarkable relish for the 
rancitl bacoh and the cheesey sauce, but by 
no means neglecting the pidoe de rdsistance. 
Whatever they did not consume, bones or 
uiiteuchejji fragments, was scrupulously left 
in tile basin, and when they ceased to eat^ 
from sheer inability to continue, the breach 
which they had made in the mass was hardly 
apparent. Tint soldiers of the expedition uext 
took their turn, and then the two warriors 
bore away tlie basin, and ten or a dozen of 
the escort, wlio wore waiting ouUide, devoted 
their energies to a partial consumption of 
the contents; after them the Uosiu visited 
the hut.s for the benefit of the warriore of the 
family ; the women, the chil lren, and the 
slaves succeeded to the delicate morsels; 
and finally the bones were thrown to the 
dugs, BO that nothing eventually was lost. 
Tlie second course consisted of a batch of 
honeycombs and more wheateu cake, and the 
repast was crowded with a huge eEirthen pot, 
containing at least twelve quarts of a )xipd of 
soup, to eat which every one was offered a, 
wooden spoon for dippiitg ia the common 
reservoir. This potage, which was exces¬ 
sively greasy, was made of pmtton thickened 
with flour and without staU, but in its stead . 
was an overwhelming quamtity of—the 
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y**^Spu»’» ^we*(ion■~•JM!|^per., Water waa 
ronad Aa the appropriate beverage to 

wp one ean visit Ctroaaaia without being 
deULToiiiB to kuow something of tLe women 
;^OBe %iauty has passed into a proverb. Our 
jVenoh travellers had an opportunity afforded 
;them of seeing what they were like, for on 
fl^ fmorniog that followed tbeir inevitable 
J^Mtpare, Mehemet Eey carac down to the 
(IMilOBure and said they were at liberty to 
visit aU the neighbouring huts, ePeu thosfs of 
the femalea “£irerytMug a Circassian has 
is ” said the Hungarian, “ for sale; you are 
;. merely his guests, on this occasion, but 
* visry likely ids customers; make, there¬ 
fore, as luiuute an examination as you 
please.” 

“Ho you mean to say,” demanded the 
dPetor, “ that they sell their daughters ? ” 

“ Certainly, just as they would sell their 
sons, slaves, dogs or homes. Not long ago I 
was offered a beautiful girl by her father in 
exchange for a fine greyhound which I Lad 
brought from Kara” 

Encouraged by these assurances, Hr. Jean- 
nel and his friends entered tlie huts, where 
they found several girls, not so beautiful, 
however, as they are generally described. 
Their b«»t points were magnificent eyes and 
lufxuriant tresses, wliich fell heavily on their 
shoulders: But their cotton dresses were 
wofuUy ragged and their persons shamefully 
dirty*^rawbacks which, however, did not 
prevent them from playing off all sorts of 
coquetries as they were severally passed iu 
review. 

“ Their most ardent desire," said the colonel, 
“ is that, you should purchase them. The Jifo 
they lead here iu the paternal *hut8, at the 
bottom of these aimless ravines, is very dull 
and nferetched. They work liard and eat 
nothing but millet, while traditioi^ paints to 
their imagination, in the moat glowing colours, 
all the delights of Btamboul. Their sole 
ambition is to become the property of some 
pasha, and to do that the first step is to get 
away from hence. You appear," lie con¬ 
tinued, “to think that these girls are not 
partieulariy handsome; and, to .say the truth, 
you are right. But they .are made of the 
right stuff. It is the dirt, and squalor, and 
hm living, that spoils them in the miserable 
holes in which they are brought up. h’or 
the full development of Circassian beauty 
they require to bo transjiluuted to the 
Turkish harems before they arc thirteen 
yeai'S old. All sorts are sent off—^the ugly 
ones by Vray of experiment, the lieauties for 
a more certain, n^ket; the former fetch 
.a^Ut a thousand piastres eat^ (eight pounds; 
_j^h^h,by the wayjisneatiy two pounds more 
the value of the french apothecary), but 
woe^ptifnl girl ig worth ten thousand or even 
twe^^^lhousand piastres (from one hundred 
I? hundred pounds). The value of a boy 
iVer, double that of a girl, and the age 
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at which' the salp is made is '^lier—or«Er 
nanly at ten years; the reason for this is 
the greater utility of the male population ia 
the constant war whirit is waged, agaia^ 
Bussia.” * ' ! i" 

Tlie Hungarian colonel also enlightened 
the French doctor on the subject of local 
slavery. The captives made by the Cir¬ 
cassians are chiefly Bussians, and thrir state 
of durance is not particularly enviable. 
They are badly fed, only halfciad, and lire 
compelled tolabour very hard; though,in their 
natural moujik capacity, they were, probably, 
but little better off. It generally happens 
that, in the course of a few years, they forget 
their native language, and when, as is fre¬ 
quently the case, they marry Circassian girls, 
hort-cs and arms are given to them, and they 
become incorporated with a tribe. Some¬ 
times they attempt to escape, but the ex¬ 
periment is dangerous. A fugitive slave is 
easily recognised as he traverses the country, 
and it is an invariable custom avitb the chiefs 
to send him back to bis original owner, who, 
to prevent a second flight, makes a deep 
iucision in the fugitive’s instep, buries a 
bean in the wound, and, keeping it there by 
means of bantiages, creates a chronic in- 
ffamiuatory swelling of the bones of the foot, 
and superinduces a life-long lameness. 

“By hook or by crook” is a mode of 
acquisition not unpractised by the Turkish 
authorities in Circassia, nor 'vvas it, perhaps, 
looked upon altogetlior with an unfavounible 
eye by the chief commissary of the French 
expedition. In the neighbourhood of Soudjak 
a tolerably large supply of sheep and cattle 
were obtained, let us hope, by legitimate pur¬ 
chase, unless tlie olffcers and soldiers parted 
with their most inl.imate garments; but 
whether or not, the opportunity of increasing 
the flocks iind herds, by any means that 
offered, was not neglected by Ibrahim Bey, 
the conimaiidcr of the escort. An example 
of the free and easy style of catering was 
afforded on the return of the expedition to 
Aqjjpa. A pair of oxen, coupled by a cord, 
were grazing in p, field not far from the road¬ 
side. Perceiving them, Ibrahim Bey ad¬ 
dressed a few words in a low tone to one of 
his men, who forthwith rode off, turned the 
flank of tlie oxen, and drove them towards 
those th.at were under charge of the escort. 
They had not, however, proceeded far with 
this caterau spoil, before a ragged boy came 
tearing along at full speed, and, panting for 
breath, addressed a vigorous remonstrance to 
Ibrahim Bey. The latter replied in angry 
terms, but the altercation ended by his 
ordering the oxen to be given up to their 
legitimate owner, with the observation that 
be ought to take more care of his propertv. 
lu this manner, amongst others, the French 
army in the Crimea, recruited their beef and 
mutton j but for all that is apparent from 
Dr. Jeauners nari’ative, the expedition df- 
riv^d no very remarkable advantage fro^ 
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the fact of being aecompaniod bjr the Tsitar 
prince in the satin wwstooat and lasting 
inexpressibles. 

HER GRAVE. 

Way dost tbun sit s6 still, deep night! 

With thy all-eager ear ? 

Dost long to hear a dirge, sad night I 
And hast not any fear? 

Why dost thou fold her up, dark clay I 
And clasp her, os in love ? 

Why dost tl)ou shaiio her head, cold stone ! 

With thy broad-winged dove? 

Why do you sing her songs, old trees ! 

Through all the lonesome hours ? 

Why dost thou bathe her grave, soft dew 1 
With silver-glcauiiug showers ? 

Hast got a foci of life, long grass! 

That creepest all around ? 

Thou seeniest anxious to hide off 
Thu dull earth of the motmd! 

Wouldst have tlio spot look f.ur, pale shrii!i! 

■ That spreadest out in bloom ? 

Dost know a flower is dead, fond shrub! 

And gardeticst for her tomb? 

Ah! wouldst thou mock luy stale, round st,.r, 
That peepest ancath a cloud ? 

Or is't to share a grief, kind star! 

Thou wcaresl that dismal shiomi? 

Why blowest thou now so soon, rude brec'c ! 
b'rora out the moruitig sky ? 

Or is’t to dry my cheeks, good breeze ! 

Thou slidcst so briskly by ? 

Why comest thou up so bright, gi'eat sun 1 
And warmest all the place ? 

Art promising graud things, dear suti, 

With thy clear-glowing lace ? 

LONG LIFE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

On the twenty-second of August, fourteen 
hundred and eighty-live, a poor woman 
having skirted from the town of Leice.ster on 
the previous day, was pursuing her journey 
on foot, with a little boy of some two or 
three years of age strapped on her back',«,iid 
a small bundle in a haudkerchit-f in her 
hand. As they proceeded they were incom¬ 
moded by the rapid marching of numerous 
bodies of men, all armed, and intent on some 
great business. In answer to her questions, a 
soldier would sometimes tell lior to move on 
and hold her tongue; but once or, twice a 
more civil respondent informed her there 
was a great fight toward, and tllat the pre¬ 
tender Richmond was marching to, Loudon, 
and King Richard was leading them to meet 
theinvader. The woman had never heard either 
of Richard or Richmond—there having been 
no political penny newspapers in those days— 
(tnd went on without fear. When she came 
to a large and open field, she saw the armies 
drawn up in hostile array; and, being afraid 
to force her -way through, and too tired to 
take the necessary roundabout, she was fain j 
to rest herself under a thorn-bush at one > 


side of the plain. Putting her !ittRi’ ‘Aai 
upon his lera, and telling him not to-iiioTife ,, 
{torn her side, she watched tiie proc6edlhg»''<^f 
the forces before her, without being able to 
imagine what they were doing, or what it 
was all about. At the end of a tremendous 
crowding and yelling, and shoving ami hur¬ 
raing, she saw a man very hot and tired 
throw something, she could not tell what, 
upon the thick-leaved bush under which she 
lay, and gallop off with all speed. 

“ Tommy,” she said to the child, “ what's 
that the gentleman flings among the 
branches '{" 

“ Odds bodikins,” babbled the child, iCs 
the fine hat o’ St. Thomas from our cliurch 
at home,” 

“ Can thee reach it, Tommy dear ? ” 

“ I'les, if thee'Il liowld 1 up to’t,” 

Tlie woniiin cautiously rose, aftd raising 
the hoy in her arras, was in the act of holding 
him forward to be able to grasp the saint’s 
hat, when a great bevy of horsemen rode up. 
One leapt from his .steed, impetuously dashed 
at the bush, upsetting the poor woman and 
her boy, and seized the glittering prize. 

“ The English crown,by’r ladye !” he Baid> 
and, kneeling as on one knee, offered it to a 
}>ale saturnine looking gentleman, who hitd 
dismounted from his horse. 

The gentleman, however, smiled and said, 

“ You know the place that fits it, Lord 
Stiinley ;” and bent his hea^l as he .spoke. 

Lord Stanley put it over tlie auburn locks 
of the cavalier, and immediately a great cry 
arose ail over the field; “God save King 
Henry! God save the King ! ” 
j The woman, seeing what a treasure she 
i had missed, began to exclaim : “ Please re¬ 
member me, O King, for it was my little 
Tommy that found that ’ere crownd.”' 

“Hid jou, my little man?” said Henry, 
too happy to take offence at anything. 

“ Pfeckins I did,” replieil the child, in its 
indistinct kind of pratllc. 

“Here, give him money, some of yon,” 
said the generous and economical monarch ; 
and several purses were instantly thrown 
into the woman’s lap. The party were turning 
away. 

“ Another thing, may it please you,” said 
the woman. “ I’ve heard down in Shropshire 
that the king’s touch cures the evil; now 
Tommy be very bad, and can’t live unless ha 
be delivered-” 

TIte King stroked the boy on the chia, 
half in sport, and said, “ Do you want to be 
cured, my boy?" 

“ St. Doddlekina if I don’t,” said Tommy ; 
and the operation was complete. 

The child, we have said, was not 
than three yeai-s of age; but there were 
already deep marks upon his face, and id-' 
dentations almost like wrinkles upon his 
brow. Ho looked prematurely old, and his 
saintly aliusions and very decided way of 
speech gave further evidence that bis modes 
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-were g;rea% in advance of hie’ 
yMWft. He was very little, and was 
* o& hi» lege. So, when the battle 
wa*' oyer, the mother strapped him again 
ixp&K' her back, and, with light heart and 
heavy ipocket, recommenced her journey to 
Shropshire. On first coming in sigiit of the 
Wrekin, so great was her delight that she 
rptddenly paused, and fell upon her knees. 
!fpinmy, who had climbed upon her shoulder, 
was precipitated over her head, and fell witii 
great violence on the ground. 

, <* Drat the child,” said tlie unfeeling parent, 
“ thee can’t live to enjoy thy fortune, if thee 
breaks thy bones in this guise. Get up, 
Sfommy. Hast thee snapt off thy t’other 
leg ? for thy right one be scarce mended 
since the miller’s donkey kicked it in twain. 
Art thee killed 1 ” she cried, in a louder 
yoice, when Tommy lay quiet. “ Clean dead 
wi’ such a tumble as tliLs-” 

The boy opened his eyes, and said, “ By 
Potterkind, 1 thinks I be.” 

The woman gathered him up as if he had 
been a piece of broken crockery. “ Thee hast 
crackeu thy two legs,” she said, “and three of 
thy ribs; thou hast had measles tliat crooked 
thy back, and hooping-cough that wore out 
thy chest! then hast king’s evil, and art in a 
deep decline, and canst eat nothing, and 
never sleeps o’ nights. Thee can’t live. 
Tommy.’* 

“ Hold the tongne o’ thee,” replied the; 
invalid. “ By Splutters of York I won’t die ' 
nowhere bat in my little bed at home. So | 
get thee on, mother, for I thinks I sljall never 
survive the sundown.” 

Tommy, however, did survive, and when 
twenty years were past, he had grown to his 
Ihll height, which was not mueli, and was 
strong for so very delicate looking a person; 
and as his mother before her decease bad 
pointed out to him the rafter between which 
and ^e thatch she bad hidden the ransom 
money of the English crown, he considered 
himself above the necessity of work, and 
indulged in complete idleness and inde¬ 
pendence. Being idle and independent, he 
did many foolish things ; among the rest, he 
fell in love. A girl was coming through the 
ehurohyard with a pail of water on her head; 
a beautiful, fair-haired, light figured girl, the 
brhament of the village. This was 'lommy’s 
sweetheart. 

“ Good evening, Susan Proddy,” lie said. 
“ Fatherland ! how sweet thou lookest; give 
us a kiss, Susan.” 

“ Out o’ my gate, Tommy the trifler,” said 
Susan, but stopping at his address. “ What 
would such a dying like apf«rition do wi’ a 
kiss if 1 gi’ed ye one 1 ” 

. ^“’Twonld maybe keep me alive,” replied 
“for I’vesnch a pain hi the chest.” 

>; a poultice,” replied the fair physician; 

•*i' a Mtle brown paper and tar would be o’ 
ino)% use to a gnost than ever a kiss 
o' imilit.'' 


“ I’feckins,” said Tommy, “perhaps you’re 
! right. I really wish. I couldf die once for 
good, for nobody ever thinks I can liye a 
year. Hark ye, Susan Proddy, I like thee 
so that I wish to make thee rich. If thon’lt 
marry me, I promimto die within the twelve 
months, and thee sbait have all my coin.” 

“That be a good and tempting oflTer, 
Tommy,” replied the girl, with a langh, 
“ and I’ll think on’t. Clear the road, or I’ll 
souse thee with the water-can.” And so 
saying, she brushed past the unfortunate 
wooer, and tripping gracefully over the stile, 
was lost to view. 

“Dodderflops!” said Tommy, “if I could 
only hope to live for a few years,—^but it’s 
useless to hope it. I’ve bad the jaundice and 
the small-pox, and the sweating sickness ; 
I’ve broke ail my bones ; I’ve had my head 
cracked; I’ve had my jaws out of joint; 1 
have a cough as loud os a shepherd’s dog ; 
I have falling sickness; 1 have a complaint 
in my liver; I have a twist in the spine ; 1 
liave .ague every spring and autumn, and 
scarlet fever every summer; I have enlarge¬ 
ment of the heart, and disease of the kidneys, 
and elongated uvula; and lumbiigo every 
winter, and sciatica ail the year. Joggles t 
it’s a marvel I doesn’t die.” 

But the marvel continued, and when 
twenty years more wore past Tommy was 
still a walking catalogue of human woes. 
Every part of him seemed to go wrong 
except the heart. He wjis true to his only 
love, Susan Proddy; but Susan had left the 
village for a long time. She had married one 
Dodger, a miller from Wakefield, and had 
forgotten all about Tommy the trifler and 
his proposal of marriage; but Tommy had 
never forgotten her. In the midst of all his 
pains and diseases her image lay enshrined, 
the only bright thing that shone upon 
Tommy’s darkened life. Ho kept himself 
constantly informed of all her proceedings. 
When news came of her to the village, 
Tonimy listened with more earnestness and 
interest than any one else ; and once, when 
he was absent for five weeks, it began to be 
whispered that he b.ad been making inquiries 
where Wakefield was, and bow tlie journey 
to so distant a place might be accomplished ; 
and shortly after that, a rumour came to 
Susan Proddy’s mother, that a stranger had 
stopped the nurse who was cariying Su-san’s 
child, and had kissed the baby and placed 
round its heck a gold chain and a ring, with 
a beautiful coronet on the seal, so that the 
mother flattered herself the donor was a 
great lord, and augured prosperity to her 
daughter from so propitious an event. Tommy 
heard the report with great satisfaction. 

“ Odds splutteriiace 1 ” he said, as, he lay 
groaning on his bed with gout and rhenina- 
tism, in addition to angina peotoria and 
spasmain his stomach, “1 be glad the noble¬ 
man’s chain and out o’ mother’s^ old 
purse, is bo highly valued. Ab, 8wsm . 
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Proddy I the miller never loved thee as I 
did*—and it’s very hard that I ojm’t expect to 
live more than a few months, for I should 
like to see what coipes o’ thy fair child—the 
nurse called her Susan Proddy, which gave 
me palpitation of the heart. O, if I could 
live twenty yeara to learn what fortune 
befals the darling Susan the second—^but it 
aint o’ no use wishing. 1 shall be gone in 
three weeks,” 

But Tommy was again disappointed. 
Eighteen years after his visit to Wakefield, 
he found his way to Warwick, where, in St. 
Mary’s church, a noble marriage was to take 
place. Stephen Tlonejdew was .about to be¬ 
come tho liappy husband of Susan Proddy's 
daughter, the lovely Susan Proddy Dodger ; 
and from a gallery at tlie side our friend the 
valetudinarian was a witness to the ceremony. 
Susan Proddy, now Mrs. Dodger, had lost 
some portion of her youthful beauty, for she 
was now rather crooked, and not quite so 
giaceful iu her walk as when we saw her 
crossing the churchyard with the water-pail 
on her head. But in Tommy’s eyes she was 
Venus and all the Graces still. As the pro¬ 
cession went forth, he staggered down to the 
porch, and placed himselt so exactly in the 
middle, that the bride was foi'ced to touch 
him* with her sleeve as she glided past The 
touch* of her arm gave him new life. lie 
ceased to cough for a moment; a flood of 
warm blood rushed into his heart. He looked 
round for the original Susan Proddy, but a 
fat man at her side pushed liim out of the 
way. 

“Spludders!” exclaimed the invalid, “I 
always hated that miller—but what’s the 
use o’ hating, or liking either ? 1 can’t have 
long to live, only it would be so pleasant to 
survive to see if there’s ever a fambly from 
this here wedding. I’ll keep my ears ojien 
for this Master Jloneydew, but they can’t 
keep open long. I’ve got the colic, and knots 
on my ancles, and a cataract in my eye, and 
swelling in the joints, and a wen on my neck, 
aud caibuncles *on niy arm. So I must get 
home iu time to die.” 

Perhaps all these diseases counteracted 
each other, and left Tommy in perfect health. 
He found means before he left Warwick to 
forward to the bride another ring which he 
had taken out of his mother’s store ; a plain 
gold ring with the commencement of the 
motto “ Honi”—perhaps it was the ‘ring of 
Biohard himself or at all events oPa Ku^ht 
of tlie Garter and having placed this last 
memorial of his affection for Susan Proddy in 
the' hands of her daughter, he returned in 
peace to his native village. 

And did he die ? No. lie had said he 
wauld keep his ears open, but many things 

E aaaed in thoi» agitating days of English 
istory -which never reached the Shrop- 
sliire village where the afflicted Tom 
rwided. • Mr. Honeydsw, who had mar¬ 
ried Susan the second, was a constable 


and aheriff’s officer, who made hiipialf 
very useful to Henry the Eighth. 
ret^ out rich abbots, and turned nuns 
of their houses. He hanged refractory moi^a 
with bis own hands, and enriched himself 
with the spoils of the monasteries. When a 
cloud came over his fortunes in Mary’s time 
he tamed it aside by wearing a while sheet, 
and, after penance, being received into the 
holy church. He coniipensated for past sacri¬ 
leges by presiding at the Smithheld fires. 
He broke Latimer’s head with a blow of a 
billet of wood, and pierced Craniuer with a 
red hot poker. He was a servant of his 
sovereign and his country, and thought obe¬ 
dience the first duty of a subject. When 
Elizabeth came into power he recanted once 
more, and was so useful in the discovery of 
plots aud exaetiug fines from traitors, that ha 
died immensely rieh, aud was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey. Of all these changes Tommy 
continued ignorant. He had been surprised 
at the visit of certain coiuinissions to purity 
the church of popery aud break aU tlie 
crosses ; aud after a few years he was again 
astonished by another visit of other commia- 
siouers to introduce popery agaiu and restom 
the crosses. 

“ Paddlekicks! ” he said, to .an officer of the 
first commission, in the year fifteen hundred 
and forty-four, “ who sent thee here to break 
off Bridget’s nose and take away the tliumb* 
nails of St. Jockster of Coventry ? ” 

“ Who but tlie great Master Honeydew,” 
replied the man, while he plied the hammer, 
aud split St, Bridget’s shoulder into fifty 
fragments. “ He is a stout and true-hearted 
Protestant, and high iu favour witli our Lord 
the King.” 

Aud iu fiftccu hundred aud fifty-five he 
s;iid, “ By cross aud pie ! who liath sent thee 
hither with thy now [laiuted wooden ima^e 1 
TJie old Bridget was good enough for we.’’ 

“ 1 am sent by Sir Stephen Honeydew,” 
replied the man, fixing the saiut against the 
wall by a long nail through her leg. “ He is 
a'true and holy Catholic, and hi^ iu favour 
with our Lady the Queen.” 

“Odds Wiggintou!” add Tommy, “can 
this be the husband of Susan Proddy’s 
child?” And he made inquiry, and found 
that the daughter of Dodger, the miller of 
Wakefield, was Lady Honeydew, one of the 
grandest ladies about the court. 

“Hath she ever a son? ” hc inquired of 
the workman, who was giving St. Bridget’s 
cheeks a rub with sand-jjaper. 

Aye, marry, hath she,” he said, “ a goodijr 
boy of ten years old. He never misseth a 
burning of heretics; for already tb^ saints 
have given him a spirit of the true feuth.”, 

“ I wish I could look on him afore I die,*’ 
said Tommy; “but there ain’t no chance^ 
I’ve lost my teeth; my head be bald; my 
back be bent; 1 ha’ no taste in my memth ; 
I have singing in mj okrs; I’ve congestion 
of the spleen j I’ve a eoftmiing of the brain; 
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. '.EjiAiafflicted witb drojwy; I’ve erysipelas |n famous Sir Stephen Honi D’Eux, -who'waiaso 
■■ ; IVe got lumbar abscess and inter- great a man in Henry’s and Mary’s time. He 

, u^itteot isever. I must get mo to bed, and married-—let me see, here’s a book that tells 
ditedn a 4ay t^t farthest.” us all about them—he married Susan Proddy, 

‘ Htdi ^ommy was deceived, once mom who was descended from a noble family who 
■ Wdien the churchyard of the village was. came over with William, and assumed their 
' filled wiQi two or three more generations of name from the motto of their house, Pro Deo 
,'hiU contemporaries; when Elizabeth was et Rege. See, here is the ring with a coronet, 
' Utiiieaeded on the seat which she had made a and under it the words.” 

I^rone by a Scotch pedant who made it a “I knowed her well,” said Tommy. “She 
sohoolmaater’s stool; when all the England was §nsan Proddy’s child, as married Dodger, 
of his early days had disappeared, and the the miller of Wakefield.” 
battle of Bosworth had begun to be con- The countess laughed long and loud. “ You 
aidered pretty nearly as ancient as the battle pronounce the names incoiTectly, Master 
cjjP Marathon, there came down a gentleman i Thomas. She married Reginald D’Ozior, 
to^the little Shropshire village, and inquired the head of the great Norman family of the 
hi* way to Tommy’s cottage. D’Oziers of Coptances, who were called the 

“How do, father?” he said, jauntily lifting millers from their prodigious strength and 
’ y|^p his Spanish hat, and letting the feather the battle-axe with which they fought in tlio 
' tiuil on the kitchen floor. “We have Holy Land; and you degrade them into the 
b^rd of thee at coui't, old gentleman, and plebeian Dodger 2 See, here is another ring, 
the King wishes to see thee. Say, wilt jog with the expJanatioii of the name you call 
Loiuiouward, and shake hands .with King Houeydew.” 

Clharlea?” She took from a eupboai-d a plain gold 

“I’feckens I wiU,” said the old man ; “ for, ring, .md showed it to her visitor, 
by’r ladio, I began my knowledge of kings “ Jackers 2 but this is more odd nor the 

S rtty early, seeing I saw on one day both other 2 I sent that ’ere to thy grandmother’s 
ng KeW’d-and King Henry. But by the grandmother the day she married the con- 
cro^ o’ Qlaston, we must make haste; fof I stable in Warwick Church. And I dp tell 
haven't long to live now.” th ee, th e name was Susan Proddy and Stephen 

“ Have vnth you, then 2 ” said the gallant. Tloueydew. I seo’d ’em both, and I Vanteil 
“You shall be guest of my Lord Benierly, to marry thy grandmother’s great grand- 
and shortly shalt th6u see His Majesty.” mother myself; and I would too, only I was 
Lord Bemerly received the Shropshire pea- so sickly and weak.” 
sent very kindly. Laxly Bemerly was de- “ Get thee to the buttery-hatch, and get 
lighted to study such an old “ put,” and with strong,” said the countess, pettishly. “ Thou 
the tasteful gmeiousness of tho time amused hast outlived tby strength and memory ; and 
herself by putting vinegar into his beer, and I will have thee cudgelled to death if thou 
filUng his apple-pies with pepper aud mas- broatbest word more, about your Honeydews 
tai4i *nd tying ribands across his path to and Froddys and Dodgers.” 
make him fall; and once succeeded in Tommy hobbled as well as he was able to 
tripping him at the top of the great stairc.ase, the buttery, and there endeavoured to recover 
ana had him taken up insensible when ho his courage aud drown his remembrances of 
had reached the lowest step. All the gay Susan with such copious draughts of beer, 
people in the neighbourhood were enchanted that in less than a week lie expired of reple- 
with tlie infantine playfulness of the countess, tion and indigestion. Ho was buried at the 
She was the most aristocratic of pU the expense of the illustrious family of the Honi 
families in the country; and so iqde^ was D’Eux, and on his tombstone was written: 
her lord; between them they constitut|dthe 5 k mrmnrp of Chamaij iparr, toljo trirhin 
acme aud perfection of high birax aud fte pear s'iptren huilbreh mtf tQfrtp<Sb^ St 
noble breeding. tpf age of one l^unhrch antr 


.^Do you know,” she said, one day to 

fomm.v, “that some of my ancestors came the OP UNFATTENING, , 
from Shropshire—'tis an immense time ago, —.— 

before the Crusades I believe—and even you Leanness, hitherto, has been considered a 

weren’t born' then. Look,—this ring and reproach); rather than a merit, eitlier in an 
chain—did yon ever see any thing more quaint individual or a nation. Pharaoh’s lean kino 
and old f ” were never held np as models to the graziers 

Tommy looked at them as he was told, and of any age, or any country. Brutus wai not 
stood gazing as if ho had been fascinated by so very much in the wrong, when he enter- 
, their sight. tained doubte about “that OassiuB” with 

... “Odds flitters 2” he said, “I’ve see’d they his lean and hungry look. The point ojf One 
^ ‘^l^re. Tell me, feir mistress, wL^t was the of the bitterest of the many epigrains shbt at 
(Moie o’ thee afore thou wa.st married to, my Voltaire is blunted and rendered harmless 
lOijtU" - by translation into U language where “ death 

father was Ea^I of Boshfieid,” she and sin ” dp not rhyme to “ thin.” • We eap- 
Hdd, with a laugh; “ great grandson of tlie not fancy a fat Mabbeth; a corpulent traitor 
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ia .Vemce Pi-eserved, or an obese lago, are; 
iiHipossibiiities. Assuredly, Falstaff was not ' 
scrupulously honest or honourable; but wh.«t 
was he, after all, but a merry rogue 1 Elnuip- 
ness_ and beauty have often been regarded 
as inseparable Siamese twins, from the 
illustrious regent whose ideal of female I 
loveliness was summed up in “ fat, fair, and! 
forty,” to the Egyptians who fattened tlieir | 
James systeinatieiiily, by making them sit in | 
a bath of cUieken-broth ; the etiquette being i 
that the lady under treatment is to eat, while 
sitting in the broth-bath, one whole cliicken 
of-the number of those of which the bath was 
made, and that she is to repeat both bath and 
dose for many days. A doubt, one should 
think, must have sometimes arisen, whether 
the beauty thus in training would fatten or 
choke drat. 

As to tlie question of who would be most 
likely to sink or swim, on getting into hot 
water or falling upon troublesome times, the 
lean person would Lave no ehauce against the 
fat one. Byron, certainly, fretted over his; 
increasing bulk; and the same graciousj 
jMriuce, who admired rotundity in his' 
favourites, had sucli a horror of the conscious-1 
noss of his own corpulence, that “ Who’s your 
fat friend 1 " was the most severe aside- 
speech that poor discarded Brummel could 
make, in revenge for being cut by lus former 
patron. 

A book has been written by a Dr. Dancel, 
(a medical practitioner, of T’aris,—where 
jiossibly gastronomic luxuries tend to pro-; 
duco the malady he successfully combats) 
in which, to be or not to iie, fat, is treated 
as the grand question of human life. The, 
epitome of welfare, ia leanness; while the' 
origin of evil, nay, evil itself, is fat. Pro-! 
iessionai unfaiteiiei-s would make Pope’s' 
Universal Prayer commence with the aspira- j 
tion, “ O, that this too, too solid llesh would | 
melt!” I am not writing under the influence i 
of IJrillat-Savarin’s chapters on obesity,—its' 
causes, and so on,—which are only pleasant I 
trilling, though with a foundation of truth j j 
Imt J rise from the |)erusal of a serious busi¬ 
ness-like volume; and, after a glance at 
my own pei-sonal points, J thank my stars 
that I am not what can be really called stout, 

For, it appears, it is only a vulgar error to 
believe that an inereiise of wliat is called 
good plight is any symptom of improving 
health. As an over-sanguiuo temperament is 
dangerous ; as daily aecidents oocur,from the 
undue predominance of the nervous system, 
so does the exlraordiDai7 development of fat 
cause first inoonvenieuce, then infirmities, and 
finally consfttutes a malady hitherto con¬ 
sidered incurable, and known as obesity. To 
men, it is tme, personal grace is not indis¬ 
pensable to happiness; but, with women, the 
case is dififerSni, Dr. Dancel reminds them that 
wheu once theyhave lost their personal attrac¬ 
tions, their intellectual treasures serve merely 
td’tender them jbst snpportoble in society. 


Be^Vare, therefore, ladies how you growtim 
fat! And you also, gentlemen, foi* ybdi ■ 
pockets’sake. • 

Fat has mined the prospects of many k 
man, as of many a woman, by renderii^ ft 
imp^sible for them to continue a profession ■ ■ 
which afforded them an honourable liveli¬ 
hood. The infantiy btfieer, overwhelmed with 
embonpoint, cannot follow his regiment; the 
cavalry officer caniiot perform his duty on 
horseback. The dramatic artist whose voice 
or whose personil beauty is as good as n 
gold-mine to the ■'ll|ieatre that has engaged 
him, falls into po^Sfty if an avalanche of 
tallow clogs the powerful lungs, pads the 
slender waist, and renders shapeless the 
graceful arms and legs. Stoat rojie-dancers 
tu-e soon laid flat on their backs; over-grown 
gamekeepers are only fit for targets to be shot 
at, as practice, by j n venile sportsmen. Persons 
who livo by mental labour find their faculties 
clouded by the iucrciise of the corporeal sub¬ 
stance ; and liter.ary men—but there is no 
need to consider that eventually, because it is 
too outrageous a sufiposition that a mau who 
earns his bread by his pen should ever have 
the time to grow rotund and ponderous. With 
publishers, the case is diirereat; often the 
yn^sher sucks the marrow', while the authbr 
IS left the bones for his pains. At one epoch, 
the Homans, not caring to give house-room 
to useless individuals, banished those of their 
fellow-citizens who were guilty of the crime 
of corpulence. 

But all that is a mere nothing. The above 
misfortunes itre only slight and few. Thus, 
emboiijioint is a common cause of sterility, 
both in mau and beast. A fat queen may cause 
.111 ancient dynasty to become extinct, foir 
want of an heir to the throne. The very 
peasiuits sell off their fat hens, as unpro¬ 
ductive of eggs. Even over-lnxuiiant plants 
produce no flowers, or barren ones. Excess 
of fat causes the human epidermis to erook, 
mottling the skin with white speckles and 
streaks; it mduces hernias of various dis¬ 
tressing forn;^; it is the parent of ulcerated 
legs i iyi rise to headaches, giddiness, 
and -wxness of sight. In short, among 
the infitpty of causes which originate disease, 
a bloated habit of body takes conspicuous 
rank, although ■ modern medical works 1^ 
stow but' little notice on this morbid d«^ 
position. Such evils are often sought w” 
be remedied by bleeding; but every medical 
man is aw'are that repeated bleedings are 
prodigiously conducive to the development i 
tat. Certain graziers bleed their oxen 
cows before putting them up to be stall-fed; 
while calves nave been inured to the opem^' 
tion from time immemorial. 'I'he pallijitive 
of bleeding, therefore, is only temiioiury} 
the more you are ble^ the sooner are yob 
stricken with apoplectic fat. And note Ihhi, . 
for your comfort; fat people attacked by 
apoplexy are almost to die, while lean 
people baveavexT;!^ bhance of reeoveiy. 
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B»aie of «ll other laaladiw f^hich ikt 
Midi is heir to. Did you ever taste, ov 
ioigpect^ ft p4t6 de foie gras 1 Well, your own 
lively if M, is exactly like that The 
geeSS who sabacribe personally to the making 
of tjikOse eostiy pfi,t(5s, are purposely thrown 
into an unhealthy state; and no too-obese 
biped is in a better hygienic position than a 
Strasbourg goose. Dropsy, swellings of the 
and incurable sores, are the consequence 
of fat at the liver. Fat people, too, are liable 


to skin diseases, and to xniutitudinuuB other 
cdsfig urements l)esides. 

The causes of obesity are various. First, 
there is the natural disposition and constitu- 
tendency to fat. Obesity may be I 
htlntditary. Almost every one is born with 
ft..oettaiu predisposition, which is written on 
his oounteiiance. Out of every hundred 
perscms who die of consumption, ninety have 
brown hair, long faces, and sharp noses. Out 
of every hundred obese peraons, ninety have 
short faces, round eyes, and obtuse or snub 
noses, it is a fact, therefore, that there are 
individuals predestined to obesity, whose 
digestive organs elaborate an extra quantity 
of fat. You remark in society a lively little 
girl, with rosy cheeks, a roguish nose, plump 
hands, short broadish feet, and rounded pro, 
portions generally. The prophetic sage 
beholds her as she will be ten years hence, 
and sighs over the full-blown expansion to 
which her form will become developed. 
Perhaps her mamma sits beside her, to tell 
you what she will be, witiiout the exercise 
of. second sight. It is a protif, amongst 
hundreds of others, that it is not fur the hap¬ 
piness of man to be able to read the future. 

Secondary causes of corpulence are long 
indulgence in sleep in bed, and constant riding 
in carriages, to the exclusion of walking exer¬ 
cise. The Bedouin Arab, who is always 
aitir to procure the means of his nomad e 
existeucc, is never fat; nor are English 
hui^admen, who live on a shilling a day, 
and who earn it. Even well-fed animals of 
rwtless and active habits, are never laden 
wUh grease or suet; examples, the the 
roo-deer, the hare, the antelope. The hame 
Urfw whose flight is prolonged- and 
euetgietic; while poultry put up to fiit, are 
ks{|rt in oenfinement. Oriental ladies, who 
mre Compelled to stop at home, and also the 
lady-abbesses of convents, often present 
«traordiuary instances of obesity. Further 
causes are^ a great fondness for farinaceous, 

, stairohyy and sugary diet; want of thought, 

1 as is manifest in the puffy condition of many 
idicAs I a great absorption of fluids, whether 
water, beer, te^ or preparations of milk, or 
by frequent tepid baths, or even by constantly 
; Weatbing damp air, or such as is slightly 
fturcharged with carbonic add and deficient in 
^t every insinration, the more 
lij tsfei^en is taken in, the more carbon (one of 
|he elemcuU of fat) is thrown off from the 
I hing%! and consequently from the general 


System. The inhabitant of the clear, pare 
atmosphere of the mountain, is rarely so fat 
as the resident in the moister stratum which 
fills the valley. 

But the grand cause of obedty, is orrr 
eating and drinking mora than enough. It 
has been said that one of the privileges 
of the human race is, to eat without being 
hungry, and to drink witfrout being dry. 
This double propensity is found wherever 
men exist. Savages indulge it, to a brutal 
extent, whenever they have the oppor¬ 
tunity ; and it is undeniable that we, mem¬ 
bers of civilised society, both eat ami drink 
too much. As diuner-giversj as diners-out; 
at weddings and other family meetings, at 
political feasts; at charity banquets, enormous 
quantities of eatables and drinkables are 
consumed, of which our bodily fratno stands 
in no real need. Such of us as have good 
stomachs, convert the surplus into fat, while 
those who liave bad ones transmute it into 
indigestions, colics, and cramps. 

The prospect for fat folk is far from 
cheering; but happily there is no occasion 
for them to despair so long os Dr. Daucel 
shall continue to reside in Paris. He asks the 
question, “ is it possible to diminish embon¬ 
point without injuring the health?” and he 
answers it in the affirmative. 

Tliere have existed professional emaciators, 
who have attained, their result by a surgical 
operation, which consisted in catting a hole 
in tlie patient and taking out his trouble¬ 
some lump of fat, very much in the way 
in which the avaricious farmer opened his 
goose that laid golden eggs. 1 have lieard 
of a man-cook who possessed everything 
that could make life happy—health, wealth, 
fame, good children, ai\d attached friends, 
who not unusually follow the rest—with 
the sad drawback that he was very fat. So he 
went to bo operated on, and died. There ia 
a story of a Paslia, who was always accom¬ 
panied by a travelling surgeon, to relieve him 
of his fat in this way, as often as it became 
troublesome. In seventeen hundred and 
eighteen, a Parisian surgeon, named Rbotho- 
net, is said to liave delivered a noted per¬ 
sonage of an enormous paunch; after the 
operation, the patient became slim and active. 
Rhothonet was soon assailed by crowds of 
persons suffering from repletion, and begging 
him to undertake their alieviation. He paid 
little hqed to the weight of their afflictions. 
He sent t^em all about their business, simply 
telling them that the case in which he had 
succeeded was a different affair to theirs. 
Mystification was all the help he gave them. 

Fortunately, we are able to re-assure our 
fat friends ; no operatiou is involved in the 
modern system of freating their snpmrfinities. 
Dr. Danoel’s grand principle ia this; to 
diminish embonpoint without affecting the 
health, the patwnt must live principally on 
meat (eating but a small quantity of other 
aliment), add drinking bat HtUe, and that 
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little not water. In a hundred parts of human 
ftiA there are eeventy-nine of carbon, fifteen 
and a fraction of hydrogen, and five and a 
fraction of oxygen. But water is nothing 
but the protoxide of hydrogeU ; aJ»d hydro¬ 
gen is one of the main elements of fat. 
Therefore, the aspirant after leanness, must 
eat but few vegetiibles, or watery meases, or 
hot-rolls, puddings, tarts, potatoes, haricots, 
pease-soup, charlottes, sweet biscuits, apple- 
rolls, nor eajtes in any of their protean forms; 
because all those dainties have carbon and 
oxygen for their principal bases. If he will 
persist in living on Icguniiuous, farinaceous, 
and liquid diet, he will make fat as certainly 
as the bee makes honey by sucking flowers. 
Chemistry tells us that the principal base 
of meat is asote, which does nut enter 
into the composition of fat; while the prin¬ 
cipal elements of fruits, sugar, flour, and 
starch, are cai’bon and hydrogen, the elements 
of &.t. Human fat is found ready-made in 
certain aliments which are not flesh, as in 
olive-oil and in all the oleaginous seeils. If 
you live principally on lean meat, you will 
not fatten so fast as those who follow a regi¬ 
men composed of carbonic and hydrogenic 
bases. 

It may be objected to this theory, that 
butchers and butcheresses are in general fat; 
because (as is taken for granted), they live 
on meat. But inquiry will prove that the 
premises are false. Butchers ami their wives 
(as any one may learn by taking the trouble 
to inquire), dislike meat. When they <lo eat 
flesh, they prefer poultry ; but they are much 
better pleased wilh a meal consisting of flsb, 
vegetables, pastry, or even bi ead-auu-oheese; 
besides which, they drink copiously. The 
supposition tliat they imbibe their fat from 
the fleshdaden atmosphere in which they live, 
is a hypothesis which remains to be proved. 
What is the best fatting diet for pigs ? Barley- 
meal and milk, assuredly, and not flesh, 
altliough pigs eat flesh greedily. What made 
Louis the Eighteenth so enormously fat? 
What, but bis passion for mealy pototoes ? 
While carnivorous animals — lions, tigers, 
and wolves—are never fat. 

To aid you in shaking off your super- 
abimdant fet, other means besides diet may 
be brought into action. Overladen sufferers 
ought to take internally certain substances 
whibh kid in the decomposition of fat. The 
alkalis, for instance, combining with form 
scums. Yon may thus establish a i^ume ma¬ 
nufactory of real brown Windsor, and other 
fancy articles. Such alkalis, administered in 
ordinary doses, never produce inccmvenience ; 
they increase, rather tlian diminish theapipe- 
iitet knd thus favour the decrease of fat. 

, Soi^ ptlh; have been prescribed, for ages 
past, to cure obstructions of (L e. fat in) tiie 
liver.. The Vichy waters are recommended 
fur the same pu^iose : and it is by the por- 
ttouiof alkali still left free in the soap pUs, 
mi$hs the same alkali in Vtdhy watero, 


thSit obstructions of the liver are removeejU'' ' 
Hr. Cullen, in his Elements of Practical 
dicing relates that a physician named Fleming, 
sometimes succeeded in reducing erab^ 
point by prescribing soap pills. Another 
English .writer speaks highly of alkaline 
baths as an antidote to ui)esity j wliilo a 
F'rench practitioner records a case of emacia¬ 
tion resulting in a very stout lady from the 
use of carbonate of soda and soda-water 
which she was ordered to take with a difi'er- 
ent object in view. 

You will understand that Jilkalia alone will 
not deliver you from your burden of fat. It 
by your diet- you take in as many gi’ease- 
inakiug elements as the alkali drives out,- 
things will l emain in their old condition, the 
8npi)iy being equal to the demand. Even 
when Hviiig exclusively on meat, yon may 
spoil all by drinking too much. The absorb- 
tion of the smallest possible quantity of 
liquid is an indispensable conditioi^ whether 
in the form of food, drink, or baths, A moist 
atmosphere even encourages the growth of 
fat; some people become sensibly heavier in 
muggy weather. As a warning, be it men¬ 
tioned that draughts of vinegar and other 
acids produce leanness (when they, do not 
cause death) only by deranging the general 
health through the injury they cause to the 
digestive canal. Many young persons have 
fallen victims to the marasin brought on by 
daily doses of vinegar taken wiih tlio object 
of making themselves tliiimer. A persistence 
in drinking strongly acidulated lemonade as 
a habitual beverage, for tlio same purpose, 
has proved scarcely less injurious. As to 
slight doses of tincture of io<line, or iodide 
of potassium, to diminisli fat, they may be 
desciibcil in one word— poison. 

The great comfort is, that fat folk now 
need not go and hang: for drown they cannot, 
iiaiiies and gentlemen who have not seen 
their shoe-strings fur years, may still hope to 
.see them yet. Twenty stone need be no 
solid ground for dcspaii;. Moi-tals grown to 
the proportions of a Stilton cheese nave* yet 
returae<l to the aspect of humanity. Listen, 

I all ye disconsolate situation seekers, wlio are 
I unable to advertise yourselves as without in¬ 
cumbrance ! 

Monsieur Gueuaud, master baker, of the 
Hue tst. Martin, Paris, at the age of twenty- 
eight was not (^uite four feet high. He grew 
so tat that he could scarcely waddle. As soon 
as he made an attempt to walk, he was over- 

_ __ 1 __ xi . .*.1.;- _ — 


he was seized with violent pains, lie oontd 
not follow his busiuess; he could not Ue 
in bed; he could not wear a hat withoiit 
turning giddy. Had he seen the Ee^nt 
diamond lying on the paveiueut in tlie street, 
he would not have dared to stoop to pick it tip^> 
The poor man thereufmn took to bleedi% 
ami purging, to sorrel and spinach, to plenty 
of bread and water iua4 oo meat, only to 
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magreaa from, bad to worse. Ho was ^ifr- 
l^ded out of tbo National, Guard, and he 
fw into a state of somnolent indifference 
which might ha-re ended in a journey to Pdre- 
had not his mother happened to 
rea^l the very book I have just been .quoting. 

The sequel may ^e guessed. In thirteen 
days, M. Guenaud was aide to take a long 
walk, carrying lib liat on hb head all the 
while, which latter fact is not mentioned us a 
joke, in a month, he had lost sixteen pounds 
of weight, and eighteen centimetres of cir- 
oumfsrence. In three months, his fat was 
ditninbhed by forty pounds, and his ahdo- 
jounal equator by forty centirodtres. Finally, 
his heavy luggage in front was ultimately 
removed. WJien M. Guenaud reappeared in 
the ranks of the Nation.al Guard, his return 1 
created immense sensation amongst Ifb gal- ^ 
Innt comrades. He rendered justice to the | 
antlior of liis restoration to moderate breadth I 
and thickness; who, in return, has rendered i 
bb patient the justice to record that he i 
punctually observed the treatment prescribed:' 
for breakfast,a beefsteak or a couple of cutlets, i 
with a very small quantity of vegcttibles and 
a demi-tasse of coffee ; his dinner likewise 
consisted of meat and very little vegetable. 
From being a great water-drinker, he re¬ 
strained himself to a bottle or a bottle and a 
lialf of liquid per ,(]ay. Wlien thirsty, lie 
<lrank very little at a time; and between 
ineab he rinsed hb mouth with water, either 
pure or sJiglitly acidulated with vinegar, 
whenever a wish to drink was felt, as a: 
substitute for it. 

A MOTHER. I 

I WAS left a widow at the ago of five and j 
twenty, after a three years’ peaceful mar -1 
rh>ge, with a little boy of only a year old, to! 
bring up as 1 best could. I was resolved | 
that my boy should prove an exception to the; 
bitter rule which makes tlie only sous of. 
widowed mothers educational mistakes; and, | 
from!'the hour of his father’s death, I devoted I 
myself to his education with a singleness of i 
J^rpose, and an exclusiveness of endeavour I 


y^ch , i thought could only bring me a! 
rie^ harvest of reward. He was too frail! 
ani delicate for a public school; besides, I j 
wasi afraid, not only of the rough us.ige he j 
would meet with there, but also of thoj 
moral mischief sure to be contracted. So 
that I had nothing else to do but to keep | 
him at home, and engage a niodest-man- 
iieied young woman to teach him the rudi-' 
ments of what he ought to know. Thus, until; 
the age of fourteen he was brought up solely I 
by women, and never suffered to hear a! 
word or to read a line which the most saintly I 
p^den might not hav 0 joined in; for I under-! 
||j|Od nothing of the difference which people j 
ought to exist in the education of boys ! 
p».girls. To me, morality was single andi 
^dfeet, and admitted no species of deviation. I 


When nearly fifteen, I an^ged for my boy 
a kind of daily tutorship,with onr young 
curate ; still keeping him at home under my 
own eye, and superintending hb studies my¬ 
self. For I remembered to have heard 
strange things of the classics, and I would 
not trust even a clergyman with my cliild’s 
studies- unchecked. I made Mr. Cary trans¬ 
late to me every fevening the lesson he was 
to give the next morning; and, as I do not 
confide implicitly in any one, 1 learnt enough 
Latin myself to feel sure he was not mislead¬ 
ing me. Mr. Cary did not like this superin- 
tendeuco,—but he was weak, and poor, and 
dared not oppose me. 

I was never a fond mother. I have a 
liorror of all kinds of demonstrativeness, and 
look on impulse and expansion as very nearly 
convertible terms with niadnef?s and imbeci¬ 
lity. But, perliaps I loved my child all the 
more because I thought it wise and good to 
be self-restrained. It seems to me that the 
concentration of inward affection strengthens 
and consolidates; whereas superficial expan¬ 
sion excites, but weakens it. Therefore, very 
few caresses or ende-aring words passed 
between Derwent and myself; but we were 
none the less good friends' on that account. 
I was proud and fond of him, for all that I 
did not show my pride by the foolbh caresses 
wliicli most mothers indulge in. He was a 
fair, waxen-looking creature, with delicate 
features, and slender, well-shaped limbs ; very 
quick, very agile,like a young chamob in some 
of his movements; and taking greedily to all 
accomplishments. He was a good musician 
and a' clever di-aughtsman ; he sang sweetly, 
and danced with peculiar grace; but he 
knew nothing of the more essentially manly 
exercises. He had never climbed a tree in 
liis life—.at Je.ast I trust not; he could not 
swim, for I was afraid of hb taking cold in 
the water ; and, of course, all such exorcbes 
as fencing, boxing, or wrestling, I should not 
have dreamed of allowing to him. I did not 
sufl'ci the companionship of other boys : not 
even our vicar’s sons, when home for their 
holidays,—for would they not have taught 
him their school vices, rough, and vulgar, 
though brave and generous lads, as they were, 
1 did not regi-et his want of that rough 
handiness and coarse strength which people 
generally think necessary for boys. I would 
rather have had him the etherial creature he 
vrwi, thAii the bravest and most powerful of 
a class; if, to gain those qualities, he must 
have lost* the purity of the gentlewoman’s 
sou. 

At last I was obliged to part with him. 
I had nothing for it but to send him to the 
university. It was the first wish of my 
heart that he should be a clergyipan; .and, 
to gain tins wbfa, I must needs see him pass 
through the terrible ordeal of a college 
career. I could only hope in power«eff the 
education I had given hiiu,'wd pray and 
believe that it yrawi jprove sufficient agam^t 
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all Ihe’teraptations which I knew, by report, 
mtisfc necessarily beset him. " 

Derwent’s first' letters were very salab- 
fiictory. Breathing love for his old home, 
and saintly abhon-enee at all that he saw 
around him, they did not bear a trace of 
any new influence; and 1 was refissui*ed if, 
by chance, I had ever unconsciously doubted. 
But, by degrees, the tone of his letters changed. 
He spoke of stoange men as his friends, to 
me, who had so often urged on him the neces¬ 
sity of keeping aloof from.airintimacy wl»at- 
soever with his fcllow-collegiiins. For Imd 1 
brought him up in seclusion from boys, to see 
lihu adopt the habits, perhaps the vices of 
men ? The very name applied to strangers 
made me predict all sorts of unknown 
dangers. Soon, als’o, he began to use strange 
words whereof I knew not the meaning; to 
t.alk of parties of pleasure, which seemed 
to me sadly at variance with the object 
of his studies ; to speak of subjects that froze 
the blood in my veins—and then, what was 
hardest to hear of all, he more than once 
reproached me with the carefulness of luy 
education*, and “bewailed a pampered boy¬ 
hood, which left him nothing hut an igiionarit 
and ridiculous manhood.” He soon grew to 
speaking of liimself in the most humiliating 
and degrading terms. I felt that it was not 
modesty, but wounded pride, which made 
him use these bitter wovcls, and they angered 
mo even more than they iMiinod; for the 
sting of each was meant for me; yot 1 had 
been a faithful and devoted mother. 

Thus a coolness between us grew and 
spread, till soon I felt that I had two sous : 
one who had died in boyliood, and one who 
had come suddenly before me as an alien— 
hut still ray child. It was a fearful feeling,— 
for a moral dbath is more fearful to witness 
tlian any physical death. 

Vacation time came. How 1 had looked 
forwiird to this time! 1 had turned back to 
school-girl days, and counted the hours 
which lay between me and the moment when 
I should hold my son to ray heart. For 
the consciousness that he was drifting from 
me made me feel much move tendeily, raorei 
fondly for him, than I had ever done before; 
and I think if he had come to me then, 1 
could' have redeemed him by my very love. 
But, a week before the appointed day, 1 re¬ 
ceived a letter from him, telling me that lie 
had engaged to go with a reading* party 
into Wales, and that he could not conse¬ 
quently see me until the next vacation, which 
would, be at Christmas. It was now mid¬ 
summer; Wounded and hurt, I wrote back 
a. cqld reply, simply consenting to the 
arrangement, but not expressing a word 
of Boreow at my own disappointment; 
knowing, alas, that the omission wonld not 
be remarked. Hqrwas it. Derwent’s answer 
was full of pleasurable anticipations of his 
suDuner with hU dear friends, enthusiastic 
praises of his party, disrespectful satire on 
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hie home at Haredale, and on men tied'feSj . 
their mothers’ apren strings; which last 
observation he qualifiefd by adding pm!^ 
on my common sense in not requirit^ 
snob milksop devotion. Be ended with his 
usual expressions of regret at his early 
education, and of self-coutempt for his want 
of manly acquirements. A want, however, 
lessening daily, he said, under the able 
tuition of his friends. 

What followed until Christmas was merely 
a deepening of those shades ; till, at last, the 
silent niisunderatandilig between us grew 
out into a broad, black line—an impassable 
barrier, which neither of us sought to con-* 
ccal. 

Derwent had been absejit a yeUr and a-ha3f 
when. I saw him again. And, hatl it been a 
spectre which had usurped tlie name of my 
child, I should not h.ave recognised him less 
readily than 1 did now in the viUgitr roufi wl«o 
returned to me in ])laoe of that pure saint I had 
sent out like my dove from my ark. The 
long golden hair which had floated on each 
side of Ills face low to his shouUlere, was cut 
short, darkened by oils, and parted at the side. 
'I’ho face which had borne no deeper traces 
than what a child’s simple sensations might 
have marked, was now hlotcheil by dissipatuwt. 
The very features were different. Tlie^ eyes 
were smaller, ami the blue less blue; the’iips 
were hard and swollen; tbe uose thicker; the 
jaw more square ; while his figure retained 
nothing of the slightness nor of the grace 
which had made Jiim once so beautifuL IHs 
liiAid.s were coveretl with purple scars ; hia 
shoulders were broad; his neck coai’so ami 
muscular, lie was not the Derwent I had 
sent to the great university. As changed in 
outwai’il seeming, so was he in manner and 
in thought. Course jests with the servants 
and the low jieople of the village ; incessant 
smoking; spirits, beer, drunk at all hours, 
from the early morning to late at night; a 
lounging, restless, dissipated habit, seemingly 
unable to concentrate thought or energy 
on .anything but the merest sensuality 
perpetual satire—satire on the noblest, satire 
ou the highest subjects; a conversation black¬ 
ened wilii the vilest oaths: this was 'the 
Derwent whom the alma mater sent back tv 
his own mother ; this the reaction of my 
careful schooling—the hideous mark to whioo. 
the rebound had fallen. 

The six weeks were only half ovor, when 
Derwent, yawning more noisily than usuai,- 
came lounging through the hall. to thV 
drawing-room. 

“Motlier,” he said, plunging hiraself/S^ 
full length upon the sofa, “Haredale is asHUlly 
slow ! By Joye! it uses a man up twice ab 
fast as the fastest college life. 1 am positively 
Worn out with the monotony 6f thdse tbree 
weeks. You seem all asleep ior thb precious 
old toad-hole. I can’t stand it any iaoi^ 
tliat’s a fact In plain Eng|ieb, mother,. I 
must go.” 
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your plejMsure, Derwent,” I eaid,. 
ooldly; not even raiding my eyes. 

''Well, now, that% prime I You are a fine 
little motlier,, anyhow ! "he said, Janghing ; 
ihat 1 fanetea that his voice had a slight 
nO(»nt of dmaptwintment in it. “You are 
B(rt like most mothers of only sons,” he added, 
with emphasie. 

Your visit, Derwent,” I went on to say, 
^ has not been of sneh satisfaction to me as to 
cause me much regret at its termination. 
Your habits, your ways of life, your tone of 
thought, and style of eonveimtion are all so 
foreign to my own ideas of a gentleman—of 
what my sou should be—-that I confess to 
■ wore sorrow than pleasure in your pre.senco. 

' <^ce you were my pride ; now-” 

'’“Ujwji my soul that’s cool!” shouted 
Deiwent, interrupting me with his college 
laugh and a college oath. “ Still,” ho added, 
after a pause, “it leaves me freer than 1 
migiit have felt if you had taken to the 
paUietics. For 1 don’t know how much reso- 
1 ution might have been melted, like Cleopatra’s 
pearls, in your tears.” 

“ 1 don’t think you ever saw my tears,” I 
answered, very coldly. 

“No; that’s true, mother. Your heart 
might be of iron, for any water-founts lead¬ 
ing from it to your eyes,’’said Derwent. 

“And the first, assuredly, shall not be on 
account of your absence, when that absence 
(8 desired and planned by your own will,” 
“Then we part good friends, mother?” he 
said; lounging up irom the sofa, and taking a 
cigar from his case. 

“ Quite as good friends, Derwent, as we can 
ever hope to be now,” I replied with a voice 
sterner and steadier than usual; because 1 
bad more emotion to conceal. 

I felt him look at me fixedly, but I did not 
raise my eyes; and, in a few moments, he 
strode out of the room, whistling a vulgar air. 

That evening lie left Haredale w’hile I was 
absent lor an hour; and, when next vacation¬ 
time came, 1 myself volunteered his spending 
it away from home. 

Boon, our letters decreased into brief quar- 
tecUes. Soon, they became nearly half-yearly 
^mmumcations j and, in due course, degree 
time came, without Derwent’s attempting a 
8eco])d sojourn at home. In the meanwhile 
my hair had grown grey, and my face, always 
pale, paler still and wrinkled. I lost all 
enjovment of I'fe; and, though a woman still 
in the prime of middle age, felt and lived 
like one on the border of a thorny grave. It 
seemed to me that the sun never shone, and 
the south wind never blew. It was nothing 
hut a grey, chill, winter time that I lived 
through : a time of spiritual death. 

Peinaiis I was to blame ail this. Had 
I been more deniohstfative; hadj. I conde- 
; aeeuded to sue, to entreat, to caress, I dare say 
i might have softened him somewhat to the 
* W 1 could not do this; the iron 

my nature' was too. strong and too into¬ 


lerant. So I left him to his own way, ahd 
left on his owis head the ctmee or the blessing 
of his life. 

The examination for degrees came, and 
my son was plucked. He Could nqt pass, 
even among the lowest of the lowest class. 
He wrote, in a careless off-hand manner, i 
about this new dishonour, saying, that 
it did not much signify, as he intended 
to become artist, Bedouin, Bohemian, Saga* 
burd,—anything rather than a parson ; and 
that M.A. wonld look worse than ridicu¬ 
lous after the name of an historical painter, 
or a marker at a billiard-table. I answered 
that he liad my consent to any course of life 
lie chose to adopt—a consent wrung from a 
shattered pride and mined hopes—and that 
I was too indifferent to'his future now to 
interfere in any of the details of its disgrace. 
But he did not know that this letter, so hard, 
and stem, and cold as it seemed, was written 
between teara and sobs ; and, in the fitful ! 
bursts of such a storm of passionate anguish, 

,t8 I never thought could sweep through my I 
strong and chastened heart. 

He went to London; which he said was the 
only field for him; and, in a short time, he 
told me that he had begun to study art 
seriously ; but that he feared he should never 
make much substantial progress. ' 

Time passed; fading ever into deeper, 
duller grey, until all the horizon round my 
life became soon black and monrning. 

1 need scarcely say what disgust my son’s 
profession caused me. I had always held 
the artist-world as something different to 
and below ourselves, and should as soon 
have ex|)eeled a child of mine to have turned 
mountebank of a strolling company as to 
have seen him take up painting as a pro¬ 
fession. No one knew, and node could see or 
guess, what I suffered; for I bore myself in 
my own manner, and hardened that I might 
strengthen myself. But this, coupled with 
the disgrace of his college failure, nearly broke 
my heart. 

One day a telegraphic message came from 
Derwent, requiring my instant presence in 
London. It was the only communication I 
had had from him for above a year; and, 
until 1 read his address in the message, 1 
did not know where he lived. 1 hesitated 
at the first moment whether I should go 
or not; but the remembrance of ray old 
Jove, father than any present affection— 
no 1 that had been lived down in his dis¬ 
grace I—determined me. And the evening 
saw me on my way to town. I arrived 
about eleven that night, and drove direct to 
the oliscure street near Fitzroy Square where 
Derwent livefl: a part of the town I had 
never known in my former days, and which 
sufficiently slioeked me when 1 saw it. A 
dirty, coarse-looking woman opened fhe door 
to me, and, after a long time of insolent 
scrutiny, admitted me into a narrow haU, the 
close smell of wUeb, and its neglect lind filth, 
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! ^r^arfld me for the scene 1 had to witness 
up-^tairs. At the top of the house, in a lo«r,| 
‘ squalid garret-room, worse than any be*- 
longing to the meanest peasant on m; estate, 

i with daubs mther than pictures scattered 
I confusedly about it; with dirty strips of rod 
I and blue hung round at various points in 

hideous mockery of the bits of colour artists 
delight in ; in the midst of one tangled n»asa 
of dirt, confusion, and poverty, crouching in 
bed beneath a heap of soiled; blankets, lay my 
son, my only child, the one-time pride and 
glory of my life. Mercy ! how he was 
changed 1 T should not have known him had I 
met him unexpectedly: he htul not the faintest 
trace of resemblance with his former self. 
It was another man, more hideous and more 
' degraded than the college rou6 who had so 
' shocked and estranged mo at ITaredale. By 

' tlie side of the bed sat a pretty-looking 

i; woman, her hair dishevelled, her dress dia- 

ii ordered and dirty; heraelf eridently a creature 
'1 of the humblest class of society; but wdlh a 
j certain frank good-nature in the midst of her 
, vulgarity tiiat I could imagine might have 
j prepossessed some who were not quite so ex¬ 
clusive as myself. She gave me a broad bold 

I stare wlien I entered, not moving from her 
! place till Derwent said in a languid tone, 

' “ My mother, Molly,” when she got up from 

j the bed and offered me her hand. 1 was 
I astonished—too startled to refuse it. She 
shook mine wamly, saying,— 

“ 0 ! how glad 1 am you have come !” 

I turned to Derwent, anti I felt that my 
. lips were set and my brows contracted as I 
looked at him inquiringly. I fancied that I 
saw a blush cross his pale haggard face os he 
answered my silent inquiry by, “ My wife, 
mother^” adding as he took her hand, “ and a 
' good wife, too 1” 

1 do not know what strange feeling took 
possession of me; but all the room grew 
d.ark, my sou and that terrible creature mded 
into small dim specks ; 1 thought 1 was 
dying and foil prone on the floor, for I fainted 
—the first and only time in my life tliat such 
• a thing happened to me. When I recovered, 
I found they had placed me on the bed by 
my son; that fearful woman bending over 
me and tending me, I must confess, carefully 
and tenderly enougln Derwent was weeping; 
sobbing passionately. 1 felt his tears fall 
, hot on. my hand, as he kissed it again and 
again. 1 was bewildered. Thei’e was evidently 
a mystery in all this beneath the mere, surface 
i of degra(mtlon easy enough to read. But I was 
< afraid of nothing now: it seemed to me as if 
nothing could be worse to hear than the shock¬ 
ing/act of his marriage with such a woman. 

When I had recovered sufficient physical 
strength to speak and move, I withdrew my¬ 
self from Derwent’s side, and placed myself 
on a chair, fronting them both. 

"Tell me frankly,” I said, “the meaning of 
all this. Why have you sent for me J Why 
are you in this state ? Why do I find you 
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living the squalid life of a pauper, when youir 
allowance ought to have kept ymi like 
gentlfflnan ? Why have yon married eo hr. 
out of your own sphere ?” And 1 shuddered, 
and they both saw I shuddered. “ Without, 
too, telling me that you were even engaged 1 
Tell me what it all means !" 

“ It is a long story, mother,” said Derwent, 
trying hard to speak in a composed voice, 
but failing sadly in the effort, poor soul “I 
have been unfortunate, and I have been guilty, 
and l)etween the two ” (here he smiled with 
a flasli of reckless gaiety more paihful to 
witness than any despair) “I am done for. I 
have lost at play, heavUy, the oflicers are after 
me, and I want you to save me, mother! ” 

“ What do you mean, Derwent ?” I aske^v 
for he spoke so fast, and in such a changed 
voice—BO weak, and yet so hoarse—that I, 
confused yet by my own sudden failure of 
strength, could not follow half he said. 

“ 1 have committed forgery,” said Derwent, 
with terrible distinctness, “and if I cannot 
redeem the bill before to-morrow at noon, I 
shall be arrested as a felon. Besides all this, 

I am dying of fever and ague.” 

Here that w'oman bent over him and kissed 
him, and I heard her whisper: 

“No, my Derwent, you shall not die if 
Melly’s love can save you !” 

Had I been a man—had I been even a 
passionate woman—I should have struck her. 

I never knew before what passion might 
arise from mingled jealousy and disgust. But 
I conquered myself, and said in a cold, 
measured voice: 

“ And what do you ask me to do for you, 
Derwent i" 

I saw my son’s lips quiver; I saw that 
woman’s face flush, and lier hand involun¬ 
tarily clench, as she set her teeth, as, if to 
keep back rebellious words. But Derwent, 
who had niy blood in him, answered as coldly 
as I had spoken; 

“ I want you to pay the forged bill, mother, 
and so to rescue me from the hulks.” 

*■ For how much, Derwent 1 ” 

“ For five thousand pounds !” 

“1 have not got it,” 1 said. "I have not 
above twenty pounds at my bankers ; with 
your allowance I live now up to my fall 
income, and have not saved.” 

“is there nothing to sell ?” exclaimed the 
w'oman, savagely, her large black eye* 
glaring at me from under her tangled hair. 

“ a uah, Melly ! ” said Derwent ; “ do uot^ 
interfere, you will only do harm, and make 
bad worse,” 

“Curses on her proud cold heart! ” I heard 
her matter. “ It is she who has brought you 
to this by her pride and want of love !” , 

“ Well, mother,” smd Derwent, " I qaimot 
advise you what to do. If you have not got 
the money, and will not raise it for me, I 
must suffer for my own act. last chance 
was to send to yonif that &us me, I can 
meet my fate like a ttrab. I have been the 
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only one to blame; and now that the pnaiah- 
ment must come, I will not whine over my 
fate, noV'S^eax I was ill-used iimocende. I 
have jbfeen mad, reckless, headstrong, and 
un^hidipied’i—«• I will not add unmanly 
eowai'dice to the list.” , 

There was something in his tone which 
want to nay heart. Bad he cowered or 
whined, I should have left him to his fate; 
but the indomitable manhood with which he 
froijited his fate—sick, ill, deserted, as ho 
Was— -filled me with an admiration that 
stood -Somewhat instead of my old love. I 
felt my eyelids droop over my swollen eyes. 
I rose from my chair—not passionately, and 
, w«t with some irrepressible signs of emo- 
S ijfcn —laid my hand on his shoulder, and 
(O! how I tried to steady my faltering 
voice, and liow I failed !) : 

“I will not let you suffer, Derwent! To¬ 
morrow before noon this fearful evidence 
against you shall be cancolled and destroyed. 
Sleep in peace—^you have still a mother for 
your hour of need.” 

“God bless you, mother 1 ” cried Derwent, 
flinging his wasted arms round me, and bury¬ 
ing his face in ray bosom ; and, “ O, you have 
something of a mother’s heart in you, after 
all,” said the woman, in a softened voice, 
passing her coarse hand caressingly over my 
shoulders. But through all the fur and velvet 
of my dress I felt her touch, like n repelling 
magnet, and shivered. She took her hand 
away, more sadly 1 fancied tlian insolently ; 
and 1 felt sorry that 1 had allowed my re¬ 
pugnance to be seen. 

‘‘ Ah, mother! ” said Derwent, “you and I 
have been unfairly matched. I needed a 
freer life than that which you gave me when 
under your control, and the consequence was, 
what it always is, that, when I got my 
liberty, I carried it into licence. And licence 
leads to sin, mother, and sin to crime. It is 
a fatal union, but au inevitable one. If it 
had not been for Melly here, I should have 
been utterly lost; but she saved me wheu 
almost too late though, by giving me some¬ 
thing to love and live for. She is not of your 
station, mother,” continued Derwent, while 
the woman laughed, and chimed in with— 
“Thank God, no! lam no cold lady.” “But 
she has a heart that would do honour to a 
throne, and a iiower of love that your mother 
ought W envy, I was glad to make my wife of 
one who dared be natural and dai'ed be free.” 

“I am glad, Derwent, that you are con¬ 
tented with your choice,^ said 1 coldly, for I 
could not feign pleasure'or participation; 
“ our lives are too far sundered now to make 
yom’ surroundings matters of much conse¬ 
quence to me. You have made your own 
life; and, be it ill or well, little of its 
shadow or sunshine can fall upon n'«,” 


“ O, mother!" said poor Derwent, buratlhj 
into'tears, “ be, for once, good and loving to. 
me. I am weak and broken now, and you do not 
knowhow Ihavo longed—hungered, mother— 
for your voice and words; could they be only 
more loving and more kindlythan they used to 
be. O, mother ! if you had been softer to me ; 
if you had drawn me to you and made yourself 
ray friend, not only my monitress ; if yon had 
been more the w^iman, and less the mere ab¬ 
stract principle, you might have s.aved me 
from all that has befallen me. God knows; I 
do not mean to reproach you,” he added, 
passionately, “ still less to throw on you the 
responsibility for sins which I alone ought to 
bear. You followed the instincts of your own 
nature; and, if that nature did not accord 
with the needs of mine, that was not your 
fault, only my misfortune,” he added, with ;i 
faint attempt at his old wild levity, but fail¬ 
ing as once before, and falling to broken, 
child-like, yet not coward weeping again. 

And something broke in me too. My pvirio 
fell from me, like ice under the breath of 
summer, and I took my son to my heart as I 
had never taken him since he had lain cradled 
there in childhood. His wife too—the aiiist’s 
model, the low-bqm daughter of a day 
labon rer, the woman whose antecedents I knew 
and felt would not bear close scrutiny—even 
she I suffered to kiss my cheek, and checked 
the.shiver of disgust while she did so. 

But do not tluuk that I am one of those 
lying pretences of instantaneous conversion. 
1 did all for ray boy that I promised. 1 
redeemed his forged bill; I sold my estate, 
and established him in comfort and respeetji- 
bility. But—that done, and done with iron 
nerves and unfeeling heart throughout—I 
wrote him an adieu for ever, changed my 
name, and left the country, never to return. 
I could not live in England under the altered 
conditions of fortune and my child’s social 
retrogression—I, who had held my hea<.l so 
high, who bad worn the immaculate ermine 
with never a st.aiiv on its whiteness—I could 
not stay to be the scorn where I had so long 
been the envy of niy circle. No, the pride 
wliich the excitement of passion had been 
able to meet could not be destroyed. What I 
was then I must still continue to be. nature 

was not one either to change or to bend. I 
had never been able to contemplate disgrace 
with pliilosophy. In a country .where I shall 
not be known, and under an assumed natbe, I 
may once more walk with my former dignity. 
If lower, according to our ideas, in socUS sur¬ 
roundings, at tlie least I shall he untouched 
in moral pride. No one there, can point at 
I me as the mother of a possible felon ; no one 
there, can say that a false edncatioii bore fatal 
fruit, and that pride and exclusjiveness pro¬ 
duced degmdation and ruin. 
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ELECTION TIME. 

When representatives are being elected, 
every Briton, who is an elector, becomes actu¬ 
ally a member of the government. The voice 
of the people is our supreme law, but the 
people (except, in these latter days, through 
the pressj, speaks with authority only when 
it determines to give power to the opinions it 
holds, by mving legislative jiower to thd men 
who also hold them. Against the power of 
the people there has always fought—in the bo- 
ginuiug very vigorously, now rather fiiintly— 
the power of great lords and men of state ; 
and there has fought also, until the accession 
of our present Queen, with more or less of 
activity, the power of the throne. The de¬ 
velopment of journalism ha.s — within the 
last thirty or forty years—been of a kind to 
make of it, in good truth, an opening fur ever 
of the dumb lips of the people. The liniiki- 
tion of the time for polling, and the other 

f ood provisions made by the lleform Bill, 
ave undoubtedly taken away the bitterness 
that raged of old in an election contest. A 
more powerful cause for the change that has 
come over our election times is, however, to 
be found in the enlarged sphere of action 
and the improved tone taken by the public 
press. Through the press, the nation makes 
its voice heard daily; through the press it 
compels attention daily to its wants and 
claims. It is no longer at election time alone 
that strength is tried between the Many and 
the Fe w. An election contest does not mean 
what it. meant fifty years ago, and that is 
the chief reason why elections in these days 
are not the virulent struggles that they used 
to be. 

Three hundred years ago the despotic prin¬ 
ciple BO far preponderated in the state, that 
the court managed elections very nearly as 
it pleased. A hundred years ago—^n^ indeed, 
more recently—the despotic tendencies in 
our government were waging equal battle 
with the powei’s of the people, and a con¬ 
tested election, more especially in Westminster 
where court, govenimeut, aud people were all 
personally brought into collision—was, when 
it ended in a popular triumph, a great 
historical event. 

Of the election of Sir Francis Buirdett, 
Lord Broughatn wrote, when apologising 


for his .absence from the ninth anniversary 
dinner held in comraemoration of it, tiiat it 
was “ a triumph which I really consider as 
the most important to tlie iuteroHts of the 
constitution of any that has ever been gained 
under the present law of eleotfons." In our day, 
however, the po])ular element in the'ceiistitu- 
tion is distinctly uppermost. In a few boroughs, 
I where government intlueuce is strong, that 
j influence is impropci ly exerted, but it is 
exerted no longer witii any thought of com- 
! bating the power of the people, and for what 
I qu.arrel may bo still raised on that issue 
the ground has, by the growth aud emanci- 
j pation of the press, been so much widened 
that we are almost betrayed into the mistake 
of underrating the importance of the act of 
appointing re])resentatives. 

Kemy the Eighth luauageil with but littio 
difficulty, to assert through his ministers, his 
own power against that of the people in 
election time. Thus we find, in his day, Sir 
llohcrt Sadler, candidate for the representa¬ 
tion of Oxford, writing that the Duke of 
Norfolk had spoken to the King, who was 
content that lie should be burgess for Oxford, 
and said that he should order himself accord¬ 
ing to such instructions as the said Duke of 
Norfolk should ^ive him from the King. 
The ministers of Queen Elizabeth could 
overnile with equ.al case the franchise of the 
people. She filled the house of represen¬ 
tatives with placemen, civilifins, aud common 
lawyers seeking preferment. For example, 
in the case of an election for Surrey, Lord 
Burleigh is found directing the sheriff to 
make no return without instructions from 
himself and orderiM him afterwards to 
expunge the name of Francis Bacon, returned 
for another place, and substitute the name of 
Edward Brown. 

Constituencies were created subject to the 
crown. At the accession of EJward the 
Sixth, five towns in Cornwall made returns. 
At the death of Elizabeth the number of 
Cdrnish places, most of them wretched ham¬ 
lets, which sent members to Parliament, lyas 
raised to twenty-one; Cornwall having been 
thus favoured because the cohnty was 
entirely in the power of the crown, by rea¬ 
son of the indefinite and oppressive jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Stannary court. 

The history of the great constitutional 
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(Irn^gle which, when at its height, made, an 
„ i^ction time almost a time of w»i', is best 
in the story of tl^e Westminster elections. 

, Jt wsa' dlsoOTtrefi ht & very eaa-ly date that 
the, heat way df eameeUing the popular autho* 
jdty (at sttch times paramount) was to iutro- 
dujBe into electioneering tactics everything 
tihat, could debase and stupify the people. 
Ipleotors of the humblest ami weakest class 
yrere systematically seduced into drunken¬ 
ness, set roiling in kennels, deprived of 
l^lf-respect, and paid to vote at the dis¬ 
cretion of the great men, who thus prac¬ 
tised on tlieir weakness. They were denased 
^ectually; del>ased, #oerced, contemned ; 
‘there came to be but one way of using iu- 
dpjpendent freemen, and the candidate at 
lit election who could roll the greatest 
nainber of men in the mud, commonly 
earhed his seat. A clever writer published, 
forty yejirs ago, a novel entitled Melincourt, 
in which Sir Oran Haui-toii, otherwise a 
well-trained ouran-outang, was represented iis 
the successful candidate for the suffrages ol 
an eidighteued constituency. There were at 
that time, and had been long before that 
time, a hundred borouglis for which, so 
Ihr as the votes of the electois went, the 
scat might have been purchased for, and 
presented to, otmin-outang. 

He might even have had the seat, though 
a majority of electora went to poll against 
him. Thus, for instance, we will take the 
ease, of the Bramber election in. May, 
■seventeen huiulred and eight, 'llie borough 
contained thirty electoivs. The return of 
the election was to be .made by the con¬ 
stable, a man named Jup; wlio ws^, for sub¬ 
stantial reasons, a friend of the Lord 
Windsor, who, in this case, stands for Sir 
Oran. Jup had declared openly before the 
election, that if Lord Windsor polled only 
two votes he should be returned. On the 
day of election, it being customary for the 
oonstaMe to call up the electors in their 
turn, Jup first called all the men whom he 
knew to be upon his patron’s side, fifteen 
in number, including three who had no 
k^al votes: one of the three was a travel- 
Khg voter, who had oomc into Bramber 
wim a bolster, and there slept upon the 
, previous night, and who had been voting 
recently at Monmouth in the same way, 
for the same employer. Having secured 
these fifteen votes, Jup next registered j 
twelve votes on the other side ; then closed 
the poll; although there were six men stand¬ 
ing before him, who applied to vote against 
Lord Windsor. His lordship justified his 
tetbru—for he was resumed—by saying that 

B refused ■men had not legal votes. Yet 
tiiought their votes Worth paying 
pounds a-pieee for at a previons eieo- 
nd he had, not ohiy ofiered the. same 
si,a to three of them on' this occasion, 
iiSW'^hey refused it^ ■yvas then actu- 
tiictn at kw for the return of their 


formerly accepted bribes, as for the return oi^ 
money lent. ^ 

A more curious instance of the audacity 
with which little great men knew howto 
follow the ezam^de of their masters, in sup¬ 
pressing the true voice of the people at elcc- 
■tiou time, is to be found in the details of the 
election for Chipping Wycomb, a borough 
with a-hundred v^ers, in the year seventeen 
hundred and twenty-two, Richard Shrimp- 
ton, the mayor, had, by help of Smales, an 
alderman, made more than seventy honorary 
freemen in the intenral between one 
election and another. Thus he secured pos¬ 
session of Jiis own morsel of power. Writs 
being issued for a new election, this mayor 
summoned the electors on an appointed day 
to the town-hall, the usnal [jolling place. He 
had arranged with his own party, which 
was far outnumbered; and, in accordance 
with his plan, marched, at a rather later hour 
th.au tiiat named in his summons, to the 
tgwurhall with mighty pomp and a great 
number of drums, ketlleMrums, trumpets, 
hautboys, and other warlike music, attended 
by the candidates he favoured, and a vast 
retinue of servants and othei's. Thus ho got 
all the voters, not aware of his designs, into 
the town-hall, as mice in a trap ; but when 
he, himself, was half-way up the stairs, 
being twitched at the robe % Alderman 
Smaics, suddenly turned back; and, lc,vving a 
guard at the door of the town-hall to pre¬ 
vent the opposition voters from escaping, 
made speed with his whole following to tlie 
George ale-house, where he opentw a poll 
under the tap, and recorded votes of forty- 
nine men for las candidate, but only two 
against him ; one, that of a drunkard who was 
bidden so to vote, to save appearances. The 
poll was then closed. Seventy-three legal 
voters, shut up in the town-hall, signed a 
protest, and some of them found their way 
to the ale-house, when the riot act was read 
to them, and they were ordered to tlisperse. 
The mayor’s man became the sitting member. 

At Crecon, John Jefferys having received 
the writ for a new election, kept it in his 
pocket for four months, waiting nntil a sheriff 
should be appointed whom he knew for a 
stout friend. Then he suddenly produced 
the writ one night, and had the poll opened 
next merniug in a place to which men voting 
against him could not obtain access. When 
any elector came to record a vote adverse to 
J efferys*tl le sheriff bullied him, and thmtened 
to commif him or undo him; on behalf of 
Jefferys he polled all who came—^including 
infants—and menaced anybody with im¬ 
prisonment who offered protest. In spite of 
all 1 this, Jefferys was out-voted j but his 
sturdy friend the new slieriff returned him 
as knight of the shire. 

At Bristol, in the beginning of the present 
century, the power adverse to the jwpular 
interest was represented by the Blues ; and the 
Blues not only pai^ded blue Cockades, but 
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Woe bludgeons. In eighteen hundred and 
tsfelve .there were found in the house of an 
agent of Mr. Davis, one of the Blue candi¬ 
dates, one thousand eight hundred bludgeons 
painted blue. At the election in that year, 
one of the anti - blue candidates was Sir 
Samuel Eomilly. He was compelled to retire 
on the eighth day of polling. The True Blue 
candidate went on his canvass attended by 
nine tei\ths of the churchwardens, overseers, 
and tax-gatherers of the town. The several 
parishes fumishecl eighteen vestries, and each 
vestry was distinctly and foi-mally organised 
as an election committee in the IMne interest, 
acting under or<leis from the White Lion, or 
Loyal Constitutional Club. When Mr. Davis 
was canvassing in any pariah, the bells of 
that parish rang until he crossed its bounds, 
and then the bells of the next parish he hatl 
entered set up their peul. Tlie ringing con¬ 
tinued until another cnurch had to .mnounce 
tiK) transfer of the honour to its parish. Oii 
the day of polling, some of Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s men were beaten from the booth 
by bludgeon-men, led by a prize-fighter named 
Watson. The sheriff faintly but inelTectiially 
ordered Watson to be taken into custody. 
The otlicr liberal candidate, Mr. Hunt, ob¬ 
taining leave to act upon his own responsi¬ 
bility, dashed forward upon Watson, struggled 
with him, and dragged him to the sheriif; by 
whom ho was given into the custo<ly of six 
constable.?, for conveyance into the presence of 
the sitting ma.gistralc. On the road the six 
consstables let him escape. Every Blue voter, 
apart from .any other bribe, received .seven 
and sixpence after polling; but, in subsequent 
years, tills money payment was in part changed 
to a Christmas distribution of Blue beef. 
O-aeu decorated with blue ribbons were 
paraded through the towm, and each elector 
who bad plumped for the Blue candidate re¬ 
ceived fourteen pounds of Blue beef and three 
Blue quartern loaves; but for a split vote only 
seven pounds of beef were given. Blndgeon- 
men'on the stairs of the Guildhall beat back 
those who came up wearing the wrong co¬ 
lours. The names of poor men who had 
voted on a previoua occasion for the popular 
candidate were marked for their xaiin—set 
down in lists, with their lindes and a<hlres3es, 
and hung up in public - houses, posted on 
wails; even afiixed by churchwardens to the 
doora of churches. Charity money was spent 
upon election beer, and was refused’to poor 
freemen who had not voted forthe%lnes. A 
seat for the city of Bristol was not, in those 
days, to be had for less than twenty thousand 
pounds. 

At Stafford, freemen voted in turn, accord¬ 
ing to the alphabetical amingement of their 
names ; and, as votes became more pi-eoious 
when the poll began to draw towards the 
close, W. or T. got a better price for his vote 
than A. or B,; ttierefore, to nave a name be¬ 
ginning with a late letter was looked upon 
m Stafford aa a lucky thing. It was in the 


same town that there existed, about 
yeMU ago, a club consisting of as many 
men as secured a candidate’s election; ■* 
many, and no more. This club then took th* ■ 
bribery money offered by eadi candidate^ 
in a lump and shared it among its mem¬ 
bers. That was the reason of their cmw 
that there should ndt be one member more 
in the club than necessary. This club had 
also a tail, composed of candidates for the 
next vacancies; and men of the club’s tail 
generally voteil with the club unbribed, 
because they lived in hope of bribery by- 
and-bye. • 

At York, the debasement of the freemen 
was reduced to system in another way. They 
had a market price for their votes, which 
went, like any other goods, to the first pur* 
chaser; one pound being the charge for a split 
vote, two pounds for a plumper. lu another 
town it WM usual to add to the money price 
for any vote, a pig ; and candidates became 
dealers in swine on an extensive scale, aa 
literally as they were so in other places 
metaphorically. To Newcastle-on-Tyne, bur¬ 
gesses used to lie brought from London at an 
expense of fifty or sixty pounds a-piece, and 
the cost of a contested election usually waa 
to each candidate thirty thousand pounds. 

But such costs were nothing to thou 
of the Nortlmmiitou bo>ough election, in 
seventeen hundred and sixty-eight; even now 
remembered as the Spendthrift Election, 
Lords Halifax, Northajiipton, and Speneef 
pitted their candidates one against the other. 
The polling lasted fourteen days, and the 
mansion of each of tlie noblemen was thrown 
open to the electors. From Horton (Lord Hali¬ 
fax’s seat), after all the old port was drained 
and claret had to be substituted, the inde- 
jiendciit electors went over in a body to 
Castle Asliby (the opposing, Lord N'ortharap- 
toii’s, house), declaring that they would never 
support a iuan who insulted them with aour 
port. The eloction was eventually referred 
to a scrutiny by the whole House of Corn- 
j mens. ,This lasted six weeks; and, all that 
time, sixty covers were daily laid at Spencer 
House, London, for the benefit of disinterested 
M.P.’s. The scrutiny ended,in liio nurabMSl 
being equal, and was finally tlecided by 
toss won by Lox’d Spenoer; who nominated 
a man tlien in India. The entire trass- 
action cost him one hundred thousand, and 
the other two lords one hundred and fifty 
tbousaud pounds each, equal to doableitbOM 
amounts now. Lord IJalifax — driven -'td 
sell Horton—never recovered this inordi¬ 
nate expense ; and I/xyd NQrlhampton,'a&«t 
cutting down immense quantities cf idmbto 
and selling off eome of his fuipltare, died ia 
Switzerland. “There is,” we hre ‘told in A 
clever paper on Norihamptotisbire, in a recent 
number of the Quarterly “a sealed 

box at Castle Asbbyj'marlted Eleeuon Papers, 
which no one of the; present gcuersdioa iuiS 
had the courage to ope|t,” ^ 
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WestmiDSter elections were direct 
IcmIii of strength between the goveromeul 
lUt^ IMople. Ijie expenses of some of those 
o^otwts ittny be judged of by the fwt, tlmt 
the oigh>bsi{iiir wought actions against bii 
EitmcisBurdettjand Lord Cochrane, torecov er 
fifteen hundred and seven pounds, cliarges for 
tin election; at which theio was no contest, 
nndi but one temporary hnstini’s. One item 
in the bill was forty-eight pounds for his 
Own coaCh-hire from Norfolk ; whore he 
bad been popping at parliidges. Again, in 
eighteen hundicd and fourteen, tlie high- 
bailiff of Wtslimnstei petitioned Uie liouse 
of Ammons for a coiupeuhatiou on account 
of what he called his losses through executing 
the King’s wTit. He stated that lie had 
bought his (ifliee for four thousand pounds ; 
that of this sum three thousaiul poundb had 
been given to induce Ids predecchsor to re¬ 
sign, and one thousand pounds he had ]>aid 
to the dean and chapter for appointing liini; 
to the s'lttie body he liad also agiied to pay 
one liundrcd and fifty pounds a j ear, so long 
as he retaiued the ofiice. lie looked prin¬ 
cipally to the elections for a recompense. 
The Imrgesses and other ollicials invari.ihly 
looked to «u election as a recompense for 
many losses. Up to the lime of Fox’s election, 
in teventuen hundred and eighty, candidates 
had themselves to bear all the oxi»enscs of 
a contest. In seventeen hundred and foitj 
niue, Lord Trentham, son of Eail Cower, and 
brother-in-law to the Duke oi liedford, cou- 
tested Westminster with Sir Geoige Vomlc- 
pnt. After the election came a scrutiny, 
which lasted for about five months. Irie- 
apeotive of the great expense of the election, 
iue scrutiny alone cost Lord Trentham, for 
his share of the exjienses, tw enty thousand 
pounds, and the whole contest so iuipovei ished 
the Gower estates, that they have hardly by 
this day overcome the emb.arrassnieut it 
caused. Sir George Yaudeput's bill siinply 
for ribbons came to thirteen hundred and 
two pounds. What may have been the cost 
of the contest and scrutiny to Sir Geojge we 
have no means of guessing, except from one 
of the Lansdowne manuscripts, which tells ns 
that on both mdes more than three hundred 
thousand pounds were spent. 

Fox’s elections introduced a new principle. 
The public treasury, and the great pai-ty 
leaders, paid a part of the expense. 

Fox’s first election, in the year seventeen 
hundred and eighty, only cost Ins party six¬ 
teen hundred pounds. In the election of 
seventeen hundred and eighty-four, tlie co¬ 
alition of Fox and North, and the more 
immediate ooalilaoB of Fox and Hoo<l, led to 
a contest of the pur8& which lasted forty 
days, and cost the Whig party ^wards of 
oim hundred thousand ponnda Not content 
Yith the forty days’ poUiag, Sir Cecil Wray, 
w defe^ed candidate, demanded a serutiiw, 
iBBting tep months, was brougut 
fd dud by a resolution of the House of 


Commons. One vote alone that was made 
subject to three days of scrutinising, cost Sir 
Cecil Wray— ' 


Court Ficf .... 

. 81 

10 

0 

Iligli-liaihft'i counsel 

. 81 

10 

0 

Sii Cecil Wiay’b counsel . 

. 23 

1 

0 

Sciond ditto .... 

. IS 

15 

0 

Attoiney .... 

. 10 

10 

0 

iSIioit-hiuid niihi 

. 8 

8 

0 

Kuniuin (tliul} at 10« €(') . 

. 15 

15 

0 

Sundiite. 

. 10 

10 

0 

Total . . 

£140 

14 

0 


And about the same to Mr. Fox. In the 
election of sewiitcen hundred luid oighty- 
oight—when Admii'al llood, the mlnisterhi.i 
candidate, was detealed liyljord JohnTowiis- 
heiid—upwards of twenty thousand pounds, 
expended foi the lainislerinl candidate, weie 
siibsci ibcd by peivions most of them in office. 
No fewei than one hundred thousniid favoni’S 
Were distributed by each of the contemlmg 
parties, w Inch cost them one shillbig each, oi 
five thouanud jioiiuds a side. 

lUit it iswoith while to speak in some 
little detail of the history of West minster 
elections. They shall be made therefore the 
subject of auothei papei. 


CUE DUCASSK 


In the first place, tlie reader will ])robably 
ask me what I mean by Our Ducasse ; for the 
reader may look in vain for the word in a 
Fii. iich dictionary, if it is only a duodecimo or 
an octavo volume, just as ho or she may fruit¬ 
lessly search foi an account of the thing itself 
in the innumerable literary reininisceuces of 
successive tourists. Ducasses may, indeed, 
be found picfoiially represented by Teniers 
and otiicr Flemish painters, and also in 
lithognaplis and the published sketch-books 
of peripatetic foreign ai lists, which have 
scarcely found their way to England. Du- 
cassc is best Euglisheu by (Country Fair, 
fiom which, however, it differs in many 
respects,—amongst others, that, whereas the 
fiiiir IS fast dying out, and may Sjioedily 
become defunct, the ducasse retains all its 

£ ristine vitality, and is alive and kicking, 
terally so. 

The ducasse is a popular institution and & 
national estiblishment, wliose roots strike 
deep, extending beyond the frontier of the 
empii'e, hs mailed on the modern map, and 
supported also by races of men in whose 
veins—^though subjects of Prance—^there flows 
but a slight admixture of true Gallic blood. 
The foundations of the ducasse are as firm as 
the hills. France has ignored, once on a time, 
the existence of a gupreme Being; she has 
abolished religious worship^ and perseouted 
Uhristian prie^ to the death ; bat she has 
never decreed the suppression of the ducasse, 
nor exiled its culina^ ahd musical ministertL 
nor imprisoned and guillotined men ana 
women Bilspeoted of the crime of dancing 
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feisty.! 


04 *Jie'fe>nt*^ry—<Jurmg times of wars with- riing to year’s end, thongh we behol«l' '™is|^'' 
edit and of tei-rors within, docasses have been not; the dncasses rise and set contittiaS^j 
encouraged by the authorities of the state, from about the middle of May to the wIotbI': 
for the declared object of makiua’ young of Isroveuiber, with an interlude atitiharvest^ 

S le better acquainted with each other, time. Winter is a blank season, littw adapted 
the ultimate view of repairing gaps in for out-of-doors’ dancing or for drinking 
the sadly battered population-tables: in £ict, bowls of negus under leafless arbours. But, 
on the same principle as Bonaparte made it soon after llie cuckoo’s song is heard, then 
a rule to salute every woman, rich or poor, commences the ducasse migration. You stroll 
whose .appearance promised him another abroad to breathe the vernal breeze, and find 
subject, or soldier. everybody rushing to the ducasse of Poisson- 

Ducasse is derived from dodicaco, meaning, ville. 
originally, the holiday that was given to com- A stream of human beings has set in, in 
memorate the consecration of a church. In that direction : on foot, on donkey-back, and 
French and Belgian Flanders, it is called in all sorts of vehicles; in carrioles, in pony- 
karmesse or kermesse, that is, simply the i carts, and in long waggons crowded with 
mass of the kirk. In Brittany, amongst a chairs — like over-furnished apartments to 
<3eltic population, it is know as L’AS 8 enibl 6 e, let—or sometimes with only a double row of 
and some of its minor details may have planks for seats. Fish-women, in scarlet 
descended from druiciical assemblies. In petticoats, trudge along barefoot; other 
othw districts of France, it is styled the Fete, smart females tuck up their gowns, and pin 
With us, and around us, it is the ducasse, to the skirt behind them, to escape soiling by 
which I adhere with topical patriotism. dust, while their shoes and stockings repose 
As, in the starry heavens, thei-o are innu- in close-covered biiskets to be ready-cleaned 
merable lights, which shine with different and neat against iheir arrival. Stout ladies 


degrees of brightness ; so, in our Department 
and in those conterminous to it, there are 4 


—unsteady on their pins—will march with 
one shoe on and one woollen-sock, making 


and jn tnose conterminous to it, tliere are 4 ^ one snoe on ana one woollen-sock, making 
vast number of ducasses scattered broadcast their husband carry the other shoe, rather 
uVir the land, of various relative brilliancy than fail to accomplish their pilgrimage, 
and attractive powers. It sometimes happens Simultaneously with the ariival of these 
that their attractive force varies, unlike illustrious strangers, Poissonville is smothered, * 
gravity, as the square .of the distance; that under a flight of shrimps and shell-fish, 
is, there is more fun in going to a distant Women yell, “ De grosses grenades! ” (big 
ducasse than to one close by, because you shrimps!) in tones like those of cats gonu 
have the jofirney thither, you have two or mad. Elderly men bleat, "A monies I” 
three days’ absence from home, and then you (mussels !) in a hollow voice, whose striking 
have the jouniey back—which, to a jieopie resemblance to mournful “ Old Clo’! ” touch* 
who laugh at foul weather, as they laugh at ingly reminds you of home, sweet home. ‘ 
fair, who laugh at sticking in the mud, and We wonder where all those shrimps, and 
who laugh at finding themselves benighted little orange crabs, and white whelks, and 
in a town where there are five times as many black winkles, and oysters, and mussels, 
visitoi's as beds to be' had, furnishes a found room to crawl, and swim, and lie, in 
wealthy fund of enjoyment. The ducasses, the sea. 


like the star’s, too, are catalogued ; you may i To country families belonging to thef a 


find them, their dates, their saints’ days,! cultural poiuilation and its connected trades- 
and their periods, strictly registered in the men, their own ducasse is everything—their 
Almanack or the Annuaire. But also, like (Ihristraas, their Twelfthnight, their birthday, 
the stars, they are incalculable in number ; their all. Belatioim meet religiously, if mat- 
because, in addition to the recognised lami- ters are right; if they don’t meet thus^ 
naries, there are nebulous, indistinct, almost something is wrong. “You didn’t come to 
invisible ducMses glimmering here and there, my diicass^” it is reproachfully urged ; “and,! 
at multitudinous points of the terrestrial of course, I shan’t go to yours. And if vru 
globe. Then there are raocrocs, resuscita- omit going fo>* two years running, what oauf 
tion, r^choes of ducasses, attempiing to be the result nut a family cut ? It wasn’t 
blink with a reflected gleam after the original my fault in the first instance; because I 
and legitimate blaze has flashed 8 ut. Our made my soup aud bouilli, and baked my 
ducasse twinkles as one of the second magni- tartes and gfiteaux, and boiled my ham, ana 
tilde; I might even say that it ranks be- secured my calf’s-hea4 from the butchbr’a a 
tween the second and the first. It is not so month beforehand, and you didn’t altvayii 
bright as the Dog-star, and it is better than the think it too much trouble to drive seventeen 
Pole-star,if we leave outof our comparison the leagues and back in yoUi* xnmbWtumble. 
astronomical value of the same ,* but I think Why, my old aunt came eleven qn her blind 
we are equal to any of the members of either mare’s l^k!” ' 

the Great or the Little Bear. As may be supposed, the humbler the rank 

Tbit heavenly bodies, we know, rise and of the partied the more airdent add bigotted 
set continually, at noon and at midnight—^in js their worship of the ducasse. jPerhapsifs 
daylight and in darkness—from year’s begin-! most concentrated ftapa is obseiwaWe to 
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^;'|9l^9.SdrvanH dx’^uaaakers, au$} ironers or 
f of' :0»« IfflO*!. Often do .they de- 

' 'P^ ^ rewke of tUe ant to the grase- 
you Slug and play all Bummer, 
yoM m®^tarve in winter.” Every domesti o 
neceasarily expects to be spared to go to ha 
or her dttcatise. If you are dying, or dead, it 
ia the ’f^^atne, unless you happen to have 
jatnirSed servants. The'pecuniary and legal 
. ties-which bind servant to master in France, 
Wse much lighter tiian in England. Here 
(where our ducasse islield) servants are liired 
pnly by the montli. Any longer engageuicnt 
is binding on no one. A maid servant can 
■' It^ave you capriciously at a moment’s warning, 
sad you must j)ay her her wages up to the 
day; but, if you send her away capriciously, 
yithout some serious fault which a juge-de- 
Jwix will consider snob, you must pay her 
Wages to the end of the mouth. Many a 
dt^jnestic throws herself out of place, because 
she will go to her ducas&v' whether it suits 
, your pleasure or not; and many a family' 
Hhift as they can without a domestic for days 
together, because their bonne when she comes 
back will have had her ducaase over, whereas 
' they might bu’e a new one whose ducasse is 

J et to come. There are even bonnes who 
ave the face to want to go, and who succeed 
in going, to all the ducfusses of all their uncles, 
their brothers’ wives’ aunts, and of their 

S iond eousias-in-law. The length of line is 
t very determinable, which a sportive 
(JfCBUig salmon will run off your reel. The 
CQCmexion between the fish and the rod and | 
between the maid and her mistress is ofieu 
thus broken with a sudden snap. Notwith- 
it^^ding which ducasse-temptatious and the 
ntiefengagementfroiu mouth to month,we have 
dpmeetic eervauts who serve the same masters 
j^r after year, without desiring change. 
But, sendings, cold liauglitiness, inhuman 
distance, and over-exaction of the minvitim of 
servhse, are not the bonds which have made 
■uch attachments lasting. French men and 
women will hardly bear to be treated ps 
Englisii servants often are, mucb less like 
Bossian serfs. A French servant will do 
much for an even-tempered master, wlio 
bebft’V^ to him as if he were a fellow creature, 
who never- brutalises his inferiors in rank, 
and from whom he may hope for some little 
protection, or patronage, or friendly remem¬ 
brance by and by. From one ot an opposite 
character he will escape like a wild hawk let 
loose, unless chained to the sjiot by the most 
abject poverty. A curious collection of apeo 
dbtes might be formeeb relating how French 
du&iBstics slid Hnssim employers have got on 
i toi'ether. 

But, at our ducaase there is no lack of 
bonnes. The punishment would be to send 
,, ^m home to their rural wildernesses att that 
• ' epoch. They might rebel, and 

^-^^esse-day almost always 
»i;;,!j#|jtt|W>y»bthe one, two, or three succeeding 
case may be. On a Sunday Uke- 


; wise ours begins though there are yffemontf 
tory symptoms days beforehand. To inaugUr 


rate the gala, the streets are ^rewn—^uot 
with flowers, green leaves, osr rushes, but 
with the shells of a countless number of eggs, 
which the hens of the neighbourhood have 
been under sti'ictest orders to lay for the last 
six weeks, for the fabrication of tartes and 
ghteaux. A tarte is an inferior sort oi 
custard, of mighty dimensions, and “round 
as my shielda gfiteau is a dryish sort of 
fancy bread, without plums or currants or 
unyildng, and which sticks in your throat, 
comptlliiig you to sluice it down with the 
first d uid that comes to hand. But tartes and 
gateaux, gUteaux and tartes, are as inevitable 
throughout our wJiole ducasse-constellatton 
as arc maids of honour at au excursion to 
Illehmond. 

Eo it known that part of the domestic fur- 
uituie of every household is a tricolor flag. 
There arc occasions when every tenement 
be-flags itself—such as the fall of Sebastopol, 
the signature of [leace in March last, and the 
FOte isapol6ou (the fifteenth of August). We 
ourselves sport a couple of flags, a French 
and an Ikiglisli one side by side, of exactly 
equal ditueiisLoiis and .at the same elevation, 
to avoid causing jealous^' or the sligli^eet 
pretext for quaiTel between the two cordial 
allies. On ducaBse'd.ay number oue, a silken 
tricolor, is displayed at the town-ball balcony, 
and then aU w ho think' fit, unfurl their colours. 
The stiuare is covex'ed with round-abouts, 
jicep-shows, toy-stidls, and otliar accompani¬ 
ments of a pleasure-fair ; foi’, our souls ai<e 
far above business thoughts. At all dneasses 
there is gambling on a small scale—the 
merest trifle is gambled for. Instead of 
buying liis iwo-sous’-vvorth of gingerbread in 
a jilaiii, jirosaie, mercantile way, a mere child 
will jiut liowu Ins jwuny stake on the board, 
and sol revolving a long irou-pin like the 
needle of an enormous compass, on the chance 
that, wlieii it ceases to spin, it will point to a 
large loaf of gingerbread placed somewhere 
K.N.W., the needle being warranted to stop 
at S.S.E. On the Monday (wliich is one pf 
our notable specialities—I still liold the 
grand one iu reserve), distinguished visitors 
flook in from all points of the compass to 
; our ball. There are throngs of what we call 
I delicious toilettes; our noblesse even make 
their apjjearauca, the younger members .some¬ 
times joining the dance; and yet the bal 
chamjifitre opens at six o’clock, aud the 
entraiii'e-tickeU cost the ruinous price Pi' half 
a frauc. All these and other similar gather¬ 
ings are honoured by the presence of one or 
more gendarmes in full costume: not for the 
purpose of iutimidaUon, but as a sanction 
and a protection afforded by the laws supreme. 
Certainly, if any one misbehaves himself, he 
very soon finds himself outside Uie gates of 
parad'ise. At ten, or before, the high society 
retires,, and the little world ^ve it all to 
i themselves. Students of varied styles of 
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—<HiIy a hoip, skip, atKl a jump fpoin^^^.'T^’ V 
The glories of the fiddler are spread fikr -*^' :. 
wide, being known iu evorj' riliage eontaiaod 
within the circle of which his own habitatrofi 
ia the centre. The m6n6Lrier is always merry j 
and yet, he is never rich. Never was a 
ducasse-fiddler known to make liis fortune ; 
he is a philosopher by trade, and often dies 
in want of ordinary comforts. He is well- 
received wherever he goes. He makes occa¬ 
sional attempts at wit, and is learned in tlie 
scandalous chronicle of the neighbburliood, 
retailing it freely without hard pressing. Ho 
is a very eagle to spy out every secret flirta¬ 
tion. All the while that he is rasping, 
he notices wiiat girl dances continually with 
what young man ; he watches them, as they 
ste.al out of the ball to drink each other's 
het^dtli iu a cup of black coffee; and he 
enjoys coinmunicating his observations to the 
youth, whom he can put in a rage by the 
news. The niiustrul is never a murrief.1 man, 
and never a young one ; he must come into 
the world old, if lie ever does cOme into 
it. The minstrel rniiy be blind ; sometime^ 
he is deaf. It is of no conser^uence. With. 


daneiiig have here a rioji 'assortment offered 
' for their choice. The fine folk dance much 
like others of their kind, bnt the small 
people illustrate the poetry of motion, and 
are great at saltator;y improvisation. New 
steps are dashed off triumphantly ; there is a 
sort of fancy-knitting done with the feet, 
whose pattern, if taken down on paper, 
might interest lady professors of the art. 

Ijofty leaps, displaying the muscular vigour 
of the gentleman, are highly admired ; but, 
fhe best idea of the general tone of the ballet 
may be formed by supposing each young 
Frenchman, when dressing for the evening, 
to have dropjied a lump of cobbler’s-wax 
somewhere inside his pasitaloons, which wax, 
sticking there, he endeavours to dislodge l)y 
convulsive efl'orta all night long, iu vain. 

His bit of cobbler’s-wax won’t shake out, 
kick ho never so strenuously. Ou Tuesday 
bal chanipfetre again ; on Wednesday, a goiier,al 
rush to the forest, and a little bit of a dance 
on thejgrass. This, with dinings, siipperiugs, 
coffee m'inkingjlKjer and wine ditto, fireworks, 
and interchanges of friendly visits—this, and 
nothing else, is our dueaase. 

At one end of the bower-borJoredparallelo- 
gram, where all our due.a.-8e-halls are held 
(Unless rain prevents), there slauds a mar¬ 
vellous lime-tiee, whose top has been tramerl 
into the shape of a parrot’s-cage. The birds, 
its occupants, are some six or eight miisicitins, 
who mount by a ladder to their leafy orclie.stra. I 
Thence they regale us with alternate strains ! 
of quadrille, polka, scholtische, mazurka, 

varsovienne, and whatever is most in vogue.' plays antediiluvian tunes, always the same* 
At dusk (we begin to dance by daylight),' sliiiing over the notes in a alijishod way j apff 
caudles, showing about as much light as j^ow -1 if his first string hajipen to break, it is qnitd 
worms, glimmer amidst the brauches of the out of the question for him to finish tlMS 
melodious tree. We then trip it by moon- j dance on the second. He is no one^striaged 
light, with the summer breeze fanuing our 
faces; .altogether, a pretty pastoral. The 
nightingale fills up the iutorvrds of silence, 
while the band takes breath, and perhaiia a 
glass of wine. But, this same band of mu¬ 
sicians proves our rank iu the festal world. 

Dueasses from the third magnitude down¬ 
ward, ai*e obliged to content themselves w'ith 
a single fiddlen Less they cannot have, 
unless one of the company would volunteer a 
scries of solos on the comb. The classical 
title of this single minstrel is Le M6n6trier, 
from the Latin miuisterium, occupation, office, 
trade, whence has been concocted, in low 
Iiatinity, ministeiialis and minigterarius, 
trade^an, ariisan. And, as the best Latin 
authors sometimes bestow the name of arli- 


Paganini, not he. It is fun to see him in a 
select little ball, when a fiddle-string breaks. 
The dancers stop, but dare not laugh in-hU 
face, for fear he shculd sulk aud strike work, 
instead of strlkiug-up. 3o, he puts on his 
string agiiin, as grrvo as a judge, and re¬ 
commences at the very note where the 
treacherous catgut lot him down. 

The fiddler’s pay is variously regulate‘1,.! 
according to local custom. Sometimes he iir 
paid by the estaraiiiet keeper, tlio landlord of" 
the place where the ball is held. In other 
cases he gets so much per dance from every, 
cavalier who leads oat a partner; but, in the 
genuine Flemish villages, it is the ladies 
exclusively who pay the musician. They 
come to the ball, holding iu their hir^ds h 
fioes (workmen par excellence) on performers' white pocket-handkerchief, and grasping,light 
on musical instruments, those persons re-1 the knotted end iu which are commled ths 
ceived, for the same reason, during the middle necessary two-sous pieces. Each damsel pays 
ages, the name of muiisterisdes or ministerarii. | once as her contribution, towards the after- 
Ineir claim to the title of artists is founded noon’s amusement, aud it would he considered 
oa the same idea. Thus, a musical performer; an affront if her admirer were to offer to pay 
ef the olden time is now a wetched scraper' iu her stead, When the ball is of a certain 
cm the violin. .1 magnitude^ the minstrel is acobmptraied by a. 

The country above all others where the [friend who collects the, two-sous from ckfih' 
real ihinstrel is stUl to be found, is Fi&ndera! young lady, as she takils her place in her 


bis cracked fiddle, white with rosin-dust at 
top, black with grease and perspiration andi • 
beer beneath, he earns a living, such as it is ; 
which does not prcvtiit Lis following some 
minor trade on week-days. He is a wheel- 
harrow trundler, a thatcher, a turner, a 
public-house keeper, or a calf-iucrehaut. 

It is not at all necessary for a villag 
minstrel to know anything of music. 11 
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qtiCMSrilb; butj tylson the Orpheus is 
too avsurieioUB to aiford a trifle for 
nii iiSciQeJ^>ta£er, the, business is managed 
' A party, of peasants are dancing | 

iu the garden, suppose, of the cabaret of the 
Bei^u Soleih The fiddler is mounted on a 
eiek on end. At the conclusion of the second 
fl^T^he stops short, and shouts “ML-daiise! ” 
or * Half-dance! ” he takes liia two-sous from 
* each figurante; reinouuta his hollow pedestal, 
apd goes on playing T.a Poule and La Pasto- 
relle, it he observes in the next quadrille 
.any young ladies who have not danced before, 
ho again gives them a hint by the cry of 
“Mi-dimse!” exacts his tax, suid sets to 
■HBdraping again. He is well aware that, if he 
waited to the end, his couples would dis- 
’j^l^pear, like a flock of pigeons with the hawk 
|n sight, under the pretext of walking or 
talking refreshment. 

Ill Paris, and other elevated regions of 
the dance, tlie figures of the quadrille are 
always the same; out, in the ducasse-couutries 
they aie often varied according to the luusi- 
daii’s fancy, who shouts, iu a loud, head¬ 
splitting voice, “ Lailies’ chain ! ” “ Cavaliers 
on avaut!" and so on. When lie is in par¬ 
ticularly good humour, he will conclude the 
quadrille with the order, “ Embrace your 
partner.” Cunning lads have commiltod 
bi ibery with quai’ls of beer, to have the word, 
of command given, whenever the fiddler saw j 
them dancing with prel ty girls. In all the 
villages around Doiiai, tlie necessary Jinish 
of a ball is to dance Gayant (the name of a 
giant efligy which is the favourite pet of the 
population) to the Douai national air, which 
M^e town chimes play during Gayant’s fCte. 
it is a lively tune, and the dance is nothing 
ipore than the figure called rEt6, ending iu 
hands all round, with jdenty of leaping and 
Pomping. In some villages, the established 
fbish is the Boulaugero. Tlie musician plays 
the tvBll-known tune, “ La boulangtire a des 
icus qui ne Ini oofilent gnere,” &c. “The 
bakeress’s money is easily earned,” &c. A 
circle is formed, with one of the girls 
in 'the middle ; she takes a young inau by 
tlie hand, gives him a turn, sets to him ; and 
■BO on all round. Each girl successively plaj's 
t}ie:,pai‘t of the prosperous bakeress, which 
we may suppose to be the impersonation of 
some bit of antique scandal and satire. 

IJesulos the wide-aimead dueassea which 
require his presence, each for their two or 
three allotted days, the raSnotrior is called 
for on many domestic occasions. There is a 
wedding; he accompanies the party to church, 
playing them up to the ohuK*h door, where 
n? steps aside to let the company pass, and 
. ,theu takes part in ’ the matrimonial mass 
“^ith the devotion of an anchorite. . When a 
-.^biic-house is opened, there is a dance; 
'. j swben a cottage is finished building, there is 
the shme of archery-meetings and 


where they dance, as in England' ihey iflia?, 
S,-pfopos to every event in life. Be it under¬ 
stood also, that if they dance, they do hot 
fail to drink in proportion. Stories are cur¬ 
rent of lords of the creation having to wheel 
home their ladies on wheelbarrows, so tho¬ 
roughly luad the fair ones enjoyed their du- 
casse. But I whisper this in oonfidence. 

The fiddler is not forgotten for his share 
either of drinkables or eatables. One poor 
minstrel, after having well exercised the hga 
of the young folk in a vilkge a short distance 
from his own, was anxious to get home be¬ 
cause the night was d.ark, and would not stop 
to drink after supper. ITie landlord gave 
him a tarte and a gdteau to take home with 
him; and the fiddler, as ho tmdged along 
the road, reckone<l on the treat in store for 
to-morrow. About half-way, at a solitary 
spot, what should he meet but a great hungry 
w'<jlf, with glaring eyes and open mouth. 
The wolf, sharp set, was about to eat 
him up, when lie thought ho might beg 
off bis enemy with a bit of cake. lie tossed 
Lima morsel, wilh a heavy sigh, and con¬ 
tinued his journey without dai’ing to mn. 
He knew the wolf would run quicker than 
he could. In a moment, the lump of gitteau 
was swallowed ; a few yards further, and 
there was the w'olf again. The beggar’s peti¬ 
tion was so elfectually urged, that the cake 
was eaten, and the tarte .also, before the fiddler 
had reached bis borne. At his wit’s end, he 
said to himself, “What tho dcilce does he 
want with me now ? I have nothing left 
but my fiddle. I’ll play him one of my 
liveliest airs ; perhaps it may amuse him till 
I can reach the village.” But, before tho 
minstrel could play a •dozen bars, the wolf 
scampered away with a horrible grimace, as 
if bis teeth were set on edge. The fiddler 
fiddled with all his might and main, to exor¬ 
cise the demon still more effectually. At 
last he stopped short, and began tearing his 
hair, exclaiming, “What an awful fool 1 was, 
not to treat him to music at the very first! 
O mon Dieu! My gflleau and my tai'te ! ” 

M Y LONDON GHOSTS. 

I MAT usefully tell how I filled my mind 
with pleasant ghosts who chased away the 
spectres which haunted the couch of my 
cliildhood. There is some diificulty at first in 
ghost-majring. The summoning of spirits 
from the vasty deep of the past by incaflta- 
lions over books, pictures, and haunted*«(pOtS, 
was often and long unsuccessful at the begin¬ 
ning, until I began to doubt if they would 
ever come when I did call. I chose a person¬ 
age whose acquaintance I thought likely to 
prove agreeable and useful, and when, resi¬ 
dent in London I chose one who h^ resided 
in it long ago,—a man wh|0 had loved truth or 


bbo# eompetiUons. The fiddler never 
il'Ml* ^turner employment iu & country 


justice, and served sbieUce, literature, or 
liberty in by-gone times. I began by reading 
such books wut him as I could find. I 
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frequently- viated the houses in which he 
had Iweo. Sospieioas > of mottles and 
spiles at my enthusiasm did not present me 
asking, with my beat bows and {.ujliteet 
speeches, permission to look at the very 
rooms he had occupied. 1 read up the 
descriptions of the costumes and manners of 
his time. I demolished London until I had 
reduced the monster metropolis to the condi¬ 
tion and’dimensions of his day. The works, 
letters, and sayings of the man or name of 
mjy choice urere conned over during hours 
of musing, brooding and reverie, until at 
length, and often suddenly, the spirit emerged 
from his obscurity, the name became a man, 
the portrait a face, the table-talk vixsal, 
and the shade distinct to vision as a familiar 
friend. 

As years rolled on I increased the ghost 
population w-ith leas and less trouble con¬ 
tinually. The ghosts became in time numer¬ 
ous enough to fill the metropolis pretty well 
of tj^mselves,. and if a liberal publisher 
should undertake the work, 1 might now 
prove an efficient contributor to the pages of 
the Loudon Ghost Dii-ectory. 

London became to me nobly haunted by 
grand ghosts. In St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, Sir Isaac Newton used to 
come out of the door of his bouse upon me in 
a way which stopped my breath. From the 
very house in the Strand where Messrs. 
Wari-en and Russell sold blacking, my imagi¬ 
nation biiving become full of the greatness of ] 
the past, saw issuing the daily procession of 
the JLiord Chancellor Bacon on his way to liis 
court at Westmiirster, llogaiih and Rey¬ 
nolds, the painters, met me daily in Leicester 
Square. When I went into Fleet Street I 
had to wait to catch an opportunity of 
slippmg past the huge and shuffling bulk of 
l)r. Samuel Johnson. In Queen’s Square 
Place, and in York Street, Westminster, I 
stopped to allow a handsome man in the 
garb of a Puritan to pass, whose eyes were 
blind, though bright, and who is well known 
in the neighbourhood as Mr. John ISlillon. 
At this spot, too, at» old man with long white 
hair used to come trotting along and smil¬ 
ing to himself; his name, Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham, lire great of London all live for 
me where they formerly lived. I once paid a 
visit to St Saviour’s graveyard, Southwark, 
and saw Mr. William Shakespearq with a 
mournful pallor on his face as he walked 
ayray from his last look at the lov^ered coffin 
of his Iwother. His Highness Oliver Crom¬ 
well has frequently passed mo in Whitehall. 

I once entered the residence of Newton, 
and tbuad my way into the observatory, a 
small square room on the roof of thaihouse ; 
blit, instead of seeing Newton, I saw a cobbler 
mending shoes where Newton h^ studied 
the stai-s J The small fire-place is perhaps 
the very one^-which the alwent philosopher 
asked his servant to shift further away, from 
him, as it made him too hot- The broad, 


ample, wooden staircase, of the sort by wUiel^- 
our ancestors secured gootl ventilation, - 
large and lofty rooms, and the size of the 
mansion, show that Newton was lodged, as 
the admirerb of his genius would wish in a 
healthy home in the centre of civilisation, 
yet near the open fields, and in a good street 
leading into a new square. Here he reached 
a green old age. Around this house I have 
often seen a young printer from America, 
watching and waiting, in hones to get a 
glimiMe of the great old man; but, Benjamin 
IVankliu never saw more than the outside of 
this house. After the death of Newton, a 
proposal was made to preserve his residence 
as a national monument of his genius. Mu¬ 
sical bells were to chime the hours from bis 
observatory. Although this was not done by 
his countrynien, many stetues, casts, portraits 
and engravings have preserved his features- 
and his eostiimo ; and the human race have 
prefiared his l>est monument by adopting his 
[ interpretiitiou of the U niverse. HU, house is 
a relic of one of the greatest maniffistationa 
of humanity, and the preservation of it 
would have a tendency towards the eleva<*' 
tion of unborn generations. In this 
bouse resided one of those sublime spirits 
whose influences are eras of light and ben^- 
cence in the darkness of time and life. Just 
because Newton hits enwroiight his thoughts 
into the universe, and identified his genius 
with the stars, oufflit his countrymen td 
localise him, and make a house of brick and 
wood a memorial of him. ISating,. drinking, 
sleeping, waking, going out, coming in, sick, 
well, happy, miserable, his mind clouded by 
su8])iciou, distorted by anger, and one© at 
least morbidly diseased, if not in a state of 
aberration, in this house in St. M^artin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, lived and worked a 
witl» a full share of human infirmities, whose 
spirit, nevertheless, was bright enough to 
throw an abiding radiance over nature. 

Newton lived within a furlong of the house 
in which Bacon was born, celebrated, and 
disgraced, Y«irk Gate, which is still visible 
from the Strand, and conspicuous from the 
steamer-barges at Hungerford Bridge, marks 
the site of York House, in which Franp^ 
Bacon was born, where he resided when he 
published his Orgauum; where ho celebraW 
his birthday at the zenith of his sucoess; 
where philosophers thronged to congratulate 
him on his great work, and lawyers and 
courtiers on his cxaltcil station; and where 
the blackness of shame fell upoh him, and be 
signed his confession as a bribed jhdge to 
prevent his exposure as something vtFOl:^ 
There is not, connected with the bibgraiflky 
of genius, a nmre solemn spot than the 
vicinity of York Gate, neir the Strand. It 
was the scene of one of the most mournful 
tragedies in the moral life of the human race. 
There is an interest here surpaasmg-aught 
tiiat belongs to the homes of Newton, Mjilton, 
or Cromwell i ttie cottage in which Shakes- 









|^:^i^^%^!;^'^#M©^ed'lf4'tl» th« site of Ywk 
ki deep sadness any* 
' ?f *“'* Tassoj—in 

i^liid most painfully suggestive 
? ^ history of science and 

! I'j.l^WSSsia tl|» scene of the transactions wliich 
i lll^Siliilll^fltied: the truest lines ever written about 
j '$aCoa: 

I [i" ^ '(hV rff silo*® thcc, lliink liow Bacon thined 
■‘■•;^'i.jt)Jke, itcatost, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

s! ' j .^ork 'House was one of a series of Uiau- 
I i . fii^s on the north bank of the Thames, which 
i * occupied by tlie gi-eatest nobles of Eng- 
I fhe days when their mansions were 

; fe;; fe< y .chief haunts of history and civilisation. 

, ^’^Ifeslwanl, the next to it, was Hungerford 


.. . , '* *" ' ,'^ l ',‘' ' ” i "" « "" 'l j| ‘ I 'i* ! . . 

of the Essex of op.lh^oijrundia 

Hoose (rf m Awndsl of ^e or Old 

SomersOT House, or the Temple or the square 
half spirO which surmounted Old St. pW’a . 
Clay, in his TrivijL notices with a poet’s 
regrets the choriges ta the Strand. 

Behold that DMtow afreet, which eteep dcscendt. 
Whoso building to tii« slimy shore extends; 

Here Arunders famed structure rear’d Its fitme } 

The street alone retains the empty nruno. 

Where Titian’s glowing pwnt the canvass wann’d, 
And Eaphad’s fair design with judgment charm'd, 
Jlicrc hangs the bellman's song; and, pasted here, 
The colour'd prints of Oborton appear. 

Where slal,iies breathed the work of phidUs’ hands, 

A wooden pump or lonely watrhhoiue stands. 

There blssex’s stately pile adorn’d the shore. 

There Cecil’s, Bedford’s, Villiers’,—now no more. ■ 


- ———--..J wvsva.a\iS>9 

f;' about a hundred yiords of^ was, in the days 
' of B^oh occiipied by an carl (son of the 
,_poe^ Earl of Surrey), one of the strangest 
r, personages that ever lived, and in it occuri-ed 
■ ihaiay mysterious interviews connected with 
A the waraer by poison of Sir Thomas Over* 

*' ' The royal favourite, C’aiT, i5arl of 

whtterseb, and his beautiful and fiend-libe 
opphtess, secretly met in Northumberland 
, BbittS the dreadful, professors of the poison- 
! "'wj^aift, arldle their victim was wasting wway 
Totrer. A little further on, south and 
. beyond the bend of the river, lay tJie I 
. .iWfflt towers of the Whitehall of Wolsey and 
1 Tudors and Sluarts. The view -was shut 
few,, by the Chapel of St. Stephen’s and the 
of the Hall and the Abbey of West- 
il{^ster; A ferry conveyed passengers across 
. Palace and the Starchamber, to a 
v|lijB^llg-plaoe before the Church and Palace 
; of L^beth. Open fields and gardens clothed 
^ ih,green the south side of the Thames. 

, To return to York House. Durham House 
I VfMits eastern neighbour. About twenty years 
^Jblfe Lord Bacon occupied York House as 
; a*;3iio^ Chancellor, Sir Walter Baleigh re- 
,5a ■ Durham House, and wrote .ind 
Sasbkfid rooms which cwerlooked the river 
the fields. It may have been here that 
’ his ignorant page was struck with horror at 
set^g smoke issuing from the mouth of his 
master. Before Durham House, Eichard ' 
; Williams, an ancestor of Oliver Cromwell, i 
dtStlngnished.hitnself in a grand tournament 1 
hi jprefsence of Hen^y the Eighth, who ex- 1 
I' tkamed tp Richard Williams or Cromwell in i 
- f debkh't—" HEhei-to tliptt hast been my ’ 

'ji.JsSekj henlsefprth thou shalt be my dia- i 
}” throwing, hita a ring sMlI painted on i 
A ? i«®bo of the demfifipn: on *he coats i 


^ df ^eCromv^sUs.- Looking eastwards 
|Wi?e mansions, luJl of more assomatloas 
P :,fi!h:^pp to' eiJumerate, aithowgh I 
name the house thO' iWd 




3t) Villiers’ means York House, which, after 
8. 1 the do'Wiifall of Lord Bacon, passed into the 
la possession of the magnificent favourite of the 
'3 .First James and the First Charlea , 
c The CTcat historical changes of England 
it have all sliown themselves in these wan- 
rl sions. Diuhiun House and York House were 
h the town residences of the prouil prelates 
■* (the Bishops of Durham, the Archbishops of 
f York, who prior to the llefornuation out- 
2 shone the nobles and ruled the kings), of 
1 -whom Cardinal Wolsey was tlm last and 
. most memorable specimen, and the scene of 
t whose splendours was the ueighbou i ing palace 
I at Whitehall. At the Boformatioii, the king 
! seized the palace of the cardinal, and the 
1 lord keep<*rs, the chiefs of the lay lawyers, 

; obtained posseswiou of the palace of the Aroh- 
1 bishops of York. In the days of Henry the 
Eighth and his daughter Eliz.aboth, (he civi- 
I lisation of England among the nobles, the 
, courtiers, the prelates and lawyera in Ijtera* 

1 lure, philosophy, and politics, was Kalian. 
Fashion was as Ittdian as possible. From 
London Bridge to Lambeth £Wy the Thames 
wore an Italian look. Old London Bridge 
had houses on it overhanging the river, ne 
the Venetian p.alaces overhang the canals. 
Every gre;it mansion had its Watergate, and 
every nobleman had his boats and barges 
like gondolas, with watermen in his livwy 
like gondoliers. 

It is hanl to say whether the reader ■who 
is familiar with the spot, or the reader who 
has nevi r seen it, will have most diffloidty in 
realising the scene where Francis Bacon was 
born, whebe he played as a hoy, where he 
lived as lord chancellor, and where he ivas 
renowned and mined. The reader fflwriUoy 
widi the place has to demolish all the, bridged 
in sight, to i^read gardens with eoutkefu 
aspectai from the mansions to the pebbly 
margins innocent of slime, to make the waters 
clean and bright, to substitute ht the penny 
steamers,roym and Ibrdly barges; a&d on 
the south bank, sweeping ,«wa;y°ds«k masses 
«f breweries, wharfs w^house^ di»f 
fields and trees; thsi 
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'heights of Camberwell atid th» hills of|from.him. ^^*^8 of half « oenSiS*' 
Surrey. elhpli^ the dilld is a grey-halred 8iiulai(‘ 

Franoia Bacon was bom in York Ifonse iti boUlfng: hia father’s offle^ and oocapyinf the 
the year fifteen hnn<lre(l aud sixty, aJid was, official residence in wmch he wm born, and . 
ns tlie boy when twelve years old cleverly > the ajjariments are crowded with everybody 
said to Queen Elizabeth, “just two years' distinguished for rank, po’f^r, or learning in 
younger .than her Mnicsty’s happy reign." Loiulon, who had Mumbled together to (»u. 
When he was four years old, his father. Sir gratulate the 1 ord Ohaticellor on the publl* 
Nicholas, ,the lord keeper, endangere<l his cabon of his Nomm Organon, 
place by being concerned in the prodtietiou' Nnmlier One, Gray s Inn fcqnaiA w as the 
of Tliullc’s book in fftvour of luo Suflft'^lk rcsulenco of Francis Bacon durwig his yout^ 
snccession to the throne. IIis mother is men- hW nianhooil, and after his feil. In tins 
tioned by Strype as one of the leiuned l.irties bouse lio wrole most of his great worhs. I ho 
who adorned their noble rank I'y their lite- tive sons of Sir NicbolaaBacon became mem- 
rary acnniremeiits in the age of Queen bers of (irnv’s Inn on the Iweuty.first of 
Elizabeth. She was the anliior of a traus- Novenilier, fifteen hundred and aeventy-^aix, 
lation from liatin to English of llisbo]) and their namts aisi entered in succession W 
Jewell’s Apologv, Eraneis was the youngest Nichohts, Nallianiel, Edward, Anthony, and 
son of tive. In York House he enjoyed the Francis. Fiaiicis was in his seventeenth 
mstmetions of his fathei’s chnt»lam, Mr. year. He had left (’amhridgo, where his 
Johnson, a Turitan, partial to lo^dcal studies, mind revolled against tlie scholastic logic as 
aud who doubtless infused into the mind of taii!,ht by Arebbishop Wbitgiftu and ma^ 
the pupil, the Prolestant spirit of free ami -M'lled respeiding tlie laws of sound by which 
indenemlcnt thought. When his pupil was at aii iron pillai in Trinity (’ollege mail# a little 
Cambtidgo, Mr. Johnson died of cold, famine, flat noise in the room where if was stnick, 
and foul air, in prison, solitary, unfilended, but a gieat bomb in tlm cb.imber beneath, 
and refused charitable relief for maming He was just aliout to iiroeeod to Pans to' 
without using (he ring, and for oniitliug the olnerve ooutlnental manners iii the i-estdenc^ 
sigu of the eios», and the coiiseeration of every of llie English ainliabBailor, Sir Amiiis Paulet. 
supply of the sacramental wine. Poor John- He hh.ared the spiemloiirs of tlie embassy for 
sou had not been able tomfu>e into any of aliout two years, Peing in Paris, and lua 
the Baeon.s any portion of Iim own rigid i*on- father living in London, two or tliree days 
scientiousness ; else, probaidy, ins fate .ind before the death of his father he drOTiut that 
fheir lots in life would luive lieen vojy ids father’s country lionso at (Jorhambmy 
diiferent. He does not seem to liave known w.as plastered all oier with black niorto. Tbo 
how to temiier the spirit of the (leiman death of Ids father tiansferred Mr. FranoUl 


companioiia were playing in .St. Janii's's f’ai k, 11 is_ i'lthi r had a sum of money by him ^hich 
he would steal away from them to the brick be iiiLemled to lay out for the Iwueht of hm 
conduit to try to discover tin* cause of a two youngest sons, Anthony and Fr^cis, the 
singular echo. Proliably the sagacity of Ins olfspiiug of bis second luairii^ce. The «ud- 
lather encouraged these -eienlifie investi- deniic'-s ot bis di'ath frnstnted his intention, 
gations, to prevent his mind from swerving and tlie sum was divided iqually among all 
from the path ot legid ambition under tlie Ij'cfive sons. Hence the “ btreits and nec0#» 
ecclesiastical ami theological influences of Jiis sities.” 

tutor and of his mother. Stryqie, in his Lilb Several years ago, when making my ghost 
of Archbishop Parker, montiona* a, pleasing of P>acon, 1 made .a pilgrimage to ms resle 
anecdote of Lady llacon. Her traiialition of deuce in Qray’s Inn. T asked a messenger, 
Bishop .lewell’s Apology for the Ciiurehof whose business consists in delivering 
England vras finislied when her yoiincesf boy and going eriands for the geiilienien of tbh 
was four years old. Desirous ot tlie ojdiiion Iim, if he knew the liouso in which tlie great 
of Arclibisl op Parker, she sent tha manu- Lord Haeou lived I He sfaml with HmynMi: 
script to him, and only a short tiipe elapsed “ Lord Bacon ! Lord Bacon ' ho «^n t lift 
liefore the work was returned to her in print here. I never heard of Jiini, sir. The 
without the alteration of a word or a Letter, t>f Isjrd liacoii adorned the jiaiutM gli^ « 
and accomiianied witli an epistle of applause, the window behind this mans back, k»d W 
and thanks. Strypo says this conduct was residence was before his face. A); Ust ht 
all the more handsome, as the Archbishop .exclaimed: “I'ciluqs tlie porter can tell 
was IiimseK the unknown author of a trons- you, sir.” Hio porter “did Mt know where 
lation published anonymously only a couple i Lord Ikicon had lived, but he kn^w it w«r 
of year* previously. The infancy of IVaucia i somewliere in the square, w»d he toiew Sir 
BaW in fifteen hundred and sixty four wit-'l tlerard Noel lived with him, wherever it 
ncsesd the literary success of his mother., was." With this information, the little man 
Perhaps his father^s oonnectioa witli Haille's j decisively shut his little ha^f-door. In Nprt- 
book about this time was not- entirely hidden 1 her One there is a eontroverr hetweeh wie , 
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tiWM lor thfe luAotlir of having been the 
Vmide&oe of Bioon, Jta the seven towns cou- 
totded for ths honour of the birthi>lace of 
Hom^, nsarljr all the diambers of Number 
One eonteUt the honour of tiie comimnj of 
Bacon. I knocked at one of the doors on 
the pround-floor, and jjetitioned for i^miis- 
idoB to look at tho apartments, A fair- 
hairea, red-faced cleik—pen in hand, iin- 
Oombe^ unbmslied, and bi usque—answered: 
“You may see the room, but you must be 
iqtdck.” Modem ceilings and alterations 
induced the question: “ You are quite suie 
this is the room oecni>ied by Lord Bacon ? ” 
—“ Quite bui-e, sir. ITiis is classic ground ; it 
is mentioned in the lease.” The com teous gen¬ 
tleman on the first-floor entertained d<mide<l 
Opioions respecting the pretensions ot the 

S ound-floor. Certainly the noble rooms of 
e firat-floor, with their ancient o.vk pauel- 
ings, appear worthy to have been the scene 
of the greatest compositions of Bacon. Bunng 
his reSdence in Gray’s Inn, the needy, al¬ 
though highly connected Mr. Francis Bacon, 
had to support tho different pi'etuusious of 
the student of Sir Fi'auuis liacou, ot Lonli 
Vemlam, of Tiscount St. Alban’s, a jonth ui | 
twenty of slender means, a successful lur- 
xister, an attorney-general, a lord chancellur 
in retirement and disgrace. I’robably he 
occupied different chambers during Ins resi¬ 
dence in the inn, and iheie ciumot be a 
doubt but that in his prosperous days, when 
gentlemen lived in his soi vice, his magnih- 
cent and extravagant tastes made him occupy 
the best apaitmeuts, if not the v hole house. 
Tiiere is internal evidence in favour of tho 
first-floor rooms, overlooking the garden and 
the trees he had planted, being the rooms 
in wiucli he worked at his maturest woiks. 

Never were moral and intellectual things 
in creater contrast ui one man thiui in Bacon 
mia tile life he spent m Gray’s inn Squaie. 
He went to live in the Inn a lad who hud 
lived to think, and who was henceforth com¬ 
pelled to think to live. He vowed himself to 
do |[reat things In philosophy. I’aitus Tern- 
pork Maximus wa.s the title the aspiring boy 
gave to hk drat draft of his great woik. lie 

f ave it bis best thoughts for forty years. 

le wrote it out in a dozen different shapes. 
It is still the most eloquent exposition in ex¬ 
istence of the portion he knew of the science 
of investigation. Socially, Isird Bacon be¬ 
came the most successful talker of Ins day. 
Noblemen asked toaneet him at dinner, 
brought their secretaries with them to note 
Clown hk apothegms and his anecdotes. At 
the bar, his auditors on special occasions 
could neither cough nor look aside while ho 
•poke. He gained the highest place in hk 
pmfession. He occupied the chair of his 
king at the council board during the akieuce 
of JTames in Scotland; and he made the 
jJiU'b ttC of Philosophy his own, to reign for 

■pv thu fnenial greatness his moral I 


c.treer was a tnost pitiful contrast As York 
House was the place of the birth, kme, and 
shame of Francis Ikcou, Gray’s Inn was the 
workshop of the lawyer, philosopher, and 
hUtorian. 

York House was in the Strand, and its 
gardens gently sloping towards the dear 
Thames, cuminanded beautiful views* of Sur¬ 
rey. An anecdote is told of Lord Bacon 
which recals the aspect of the Thames at 
York House, and its gardens, when he was 
chancellor towards the end of the reign of 
King James tho First. One summer after¬ 
noon he iuid leturned earlier than usual from 
tlie (k)urt of Ohaucety, and was walking in 
ilk garden between his bouse and the river. 
It was his enstom to walk here attended by 
Ills secietary, who, with his inkhorn at his 
girdle, was re.idy to write down any sentences 
he might choose todulate. Ofail bis amanu¬ 
enses lio prcleired Thomas Hobbes, who, 
(hough only about twenty jeais of age when 
J'lcoii was sixty, uudeistood him bust. In 
this way the .author of tho Organon braced 
the intellect of tlie .author of tlie Leviathan. 
On thio jiarticular afternoon, the fiahermen 
were but.y lowing their boats and spreading 
out their nets iii the river to catch fish. 
Jjord Bacon advuiced towards them wlien 
they weie pulling the net upon tlie beach, 
aokmg, “ How much w ill yon take for all the 
lish in your net?” What they said they 
would take he said he would not give. The 
net was pulled in completely and there was 
no fish in it. “ Ah ! ’ said the Lord Chau- 
eellor, “ Hope may be n good reversion, but 
it is a bad ostate.” 

T’he pal.itial residence of the Chancellors 
of Eugl.ind dis[ilayed unusual uiaguificenee 
on the sixtieth birihday ot Bacon, He cele- 
binted by a grand enteiiaiumeut the suc¬ 
cesses of his life, Lis attainment of the 
Chancelloiship, and the publication of his 
greatest woik. Among the daily visitois at 
liibitisidence were Thomas Hobbcs,liisamanu- 
ensis, William Harvey, his physician, the 
discoverer of tho circulation of the blood, and 
Ben .loiisuu, who celebrated his merits in 
prose and \ursc. 1 liave often observed them 
all in animated conveiwatiou in York 
Gardens, walking along the alleys of wild 
thyme and water-mint. 

A nalk tiom Leieestev Square to York 
Gate sufliced to conjure up before me the 
ghosts of most of the greatest men of English 
growth. A-t York Gai-dens I witnessed the 
attempts ot IJarvey to interest Bacon in the 
greatest and groudesi discoveries respecting 
the organisation of hfe—the I’eveiatiou of the 
seci-ets of the systems for the preservation of 
the individual and of the species. 1 read in 
the cynical face of young Thomas Hobbes the 
fact that he was learning, from the eonteni- 
plation in Bacon of the union of kental 
splendour with moral squalor, hk philotophy 
of Selfishness. Whenever 1 chose to look 
across the river from the gardeoa of York 
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House 1 used to see at -will the roof of the 
Globe Theatre. It stood beyoud the bend 
which the river makes iu forming the bauk 
upon which Southwark stands. It was the 
summer theatre of the company of which 
William Shakespeare was a piuprietor, per¬ 
former, and dramatic author. 1 have often 
seen the bright surface of the sweet Italian 
Thames coveted with the gondolas of the 
I aristocracy of the reigns ot Elizabeth and 
James rowing towards it from their water 
gates to witness the earlier performances of 
Hamlet or Maobotli. < >ii turuiiig my eyes 
to the west 1 have seen Whitehall upon the 
tempestuous third of September, which 
earned away the great spirit ol Oliver Oroin- 
well. 

' Isaac Newton, Francis Ikieon, William 
Shakespeare, William Harvey, and Oliver 
Cromwell were my principal Ijoiidoa ghfihls, 
and it was by seeing them as they lived, by 
listening to tlieir talk, and by musing over 
their thoughts tiiatl laid the phantoms ol my 
halluciuated childhood, and won my present 
measure of mental health. Diseased, indeed, 
must the soul be which would not be sorae- 
vli.st be.'ded by the society of the sublime 
shades who lived upon the banks of the 
Thames when science, litemtuie, and liberty 
flourished best in England. 

THE DEAD SECRET. 

CHAnEIl TUB btXrEENTU—MOZART I'LAVb 
VABBWKLI.. 

Exceptino that be took leave of Retspy, j 
the scrvaut-iuaid, with great cordiality,' 
Uncle Joseph sjKike not another word, alter 
his jiarting reply to Mr. Mundcr, until he and 
his niece weie alone again under the east wall 
of Porthgenua Tower. Tbeic, he paused, 
looked up at the house, then at his corop.auiou, 

I then back at the house once more, and at 
' last o|iened his li]>8 to speak. 

I “ I am sorry, my child,” he said. “ I am 

sorry from my heart. This has been, what 
you call in Euglaiid, a very bad job.” 

Thinking that he referred to the scene 
which had Just passwl iu the housekeeper’s 
room, Sarah asked his pardon fur having been 
the inuoueut means of bringing bim into 
angry collision with such a person as JSlr. 
Munder. 

“No! no! no!” he cried. ^“Iwas not 
thinking of the man of the big body and the 
big woi^s. He made me aiigrf', it is not to 
be denied ; but that is all over and gone now. 

I put him and his big words away from me, 
as I kick tills stone, here, from the pathway 
into the road. It is not of your Muuders, or 
your honsekeeprs, or your Betzi^, that I 
Mow speak—it is of somethiug that is nearer 
to you, and neater to mo also, because I make 
of your interest ray own interest, too. I shall 
tell you what it is, while we wMk on—for I 
see in your face, Sarah, that you are restless 
and in fear so long as we stop in the neigh- 




boui’hood of this dungeon-house. Come I, | 
am ready for the march. Tliero is the paw.'' 
Lot us go back by it, and pick up our ilHl* 
baggi^;es at the inn where we left them, on 
the other side of this windy whdemesa of a 
place.” 

“Yes, yes, uncle! Ijet us lose no time; 
let us wmk fast. Don’t be afraid of tiring 
me; I am much stronger now." 

The> turned into the same path by which 
they liad approached rorthgcima Tower in 
the afternoon. By the time they had walked 
over a little more than the first hundred 
yards of their journey, .Jacob, the gardener’s 
boy, stole out from behind the ruinous cnclo- 
biiro al the uorth side of the house, with his 
hoe in his hand. The sun had just set, but 
tliere was a fine light still over the wide, open 
surface of the moor; and Jacob paused to 
let the old m.in and his nioco get farther away 
from the buildiii" before he follow'ed tliem, 
I'lie housekeeper A insliuctious had directed 
him just to keep them in sight, and no more; 
and, il he happened to observe that they 
stopjicd and turned round to look behind 
tlieni, be was to stop, too, and pretend to be 
digi;iug with his hoe, as if he was at work on 
the mooilaud. StimuUted by the promise of 
a six])ence, it be was caietul to do exactly as 
ho had been told, Jacob kept bis instructions 
in bis luemuiy, and kept his eye on tho two 
straugera, and jironused as fairly to earn 
the reward iu piosiiect for him as a boy 
could. 

“ And, now, my child, I shall tell you what 
it is r am sorry for,” resumed Uncle Joseph, 
.as they ^woceeded along the path. “ t am 
burry that wc have come out a]>oa this mur- 
iiey, and run our little risk, and had our little 
bcoldmg, and gained nothing. The word jou 
said in luy ear, Sarah, when I was getting 
joii out of the faint (and you sliould have 
come out of it booner, if the muddle-headed 
people ot the (luugeoii-hou.se had been quicker 
wiitli the water)—the word you baul iu my ear 
was not much, but it was enough to tell me 
that we have taken this journey iu vain. I 
may hold iii) tongue, 1 may make ru}' best 
face at it, X may bo content to walk bliuci. 
folded with a iii) stery that lets no peep of 
daylight into my eyes—^but it is not the less 
true, that the one thing your heart was most 
set on doing, when we started on this jouruoy, 
is the one, thing also, that you have not done. 

1 know that, if I know nothing else; and 1 
say again, it is a had jol>—yea, yi's, upon my 
life and faith, there is no dmguise to'po^t upon 
it; it is, iu your idamest English, a very bad 
job.” 

As he concluded the expression of his sym¬ 
pathy iu these quaint terms, the dread and 
distrust, the watchful terror,jthat marred the 
natural softness of Sarah’s eyes, disappearoil 
in .on expression of sorrowful tenderness, 
which seemed to give back to them all their 
beauty. 

“ Don’t be sorry for me, unele,” she said, 
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iBioppiag, and gent^ brashin? away with her 
hated some specks of !duBt %at lay on the 
. collar ef hia coat. ** 1 hare suffered so much 
•^and suffered so long, that the heaviest dis* 
apptrintmeiitS jMiss lightly over me now.” 

”I hear you say it!” cried Uncle 

, Jo®)ph. rYon give me shocks I can’t bear 
whtn yon ttelk to me in this way. You shall 

have no more disappointments-no, you 

- ' shallliot! I, Joseph Buschinnnn, the Obsti- 
' n«^, the Pig-Hea^d, I say it!-” 

“ The day when I shall have no more dis¬ 
appointments, uncle, i» not far off, now. I;et 
me wait a little longer, and endnre a Httlo 
longer: I have learned to be patient, and to 
hope fW" nothing. Fearing and failing, fear- 
, - ing and failing—that has ([)een my life, ever 
;!«nce I was a young woman—the life I have 
become inured to by this time. If you ar<> 
surprised, as I know you must be, at ray no ' 
possessing rajueif of the letter, wlien I bac* 
the keys of the Myrtle Room in my h.and, and 
when no one was near to stop me, remember 
the history of my life, and take that as an; 
expLination. Pearing and failing, fearing and 
failing—if I told yon all the truth, I conlil 
tell no more than that. Lot us walk on, 
unde.” 

The resignation in her voice and manner, 
while she s)>oke, was the resignation of, 
despair. It gave her an unnatural self-pos¬ 
session, which altered her, in the eyes of 
Uncle Joseph, almost past recognition. He 
looked at her in undisguised ahirm. 

“ No ! ” he said, “ we will not w-alk on ; 
we will walk back to the dungcon-honse ; we 
will make another plan ; we will try to get 
at this devil’s imp of a letter in some other 
way. I care for no Mmidora, no house¬ 
keepers, no Betzies—I! I care for notliing, 
but the getting yon the one thing you want, 
and the taking you home ag.aiii as easy in 
your mind as 1 am ravself. (Joiue ! let us go 
Lck.” 

“ It is too late to go back.” 

“How too late I, Ah, dismal, dingy, dun¬ 
geon-house of the devil, how I hate you ! ” 
cried Uncle Joseph, looking back over the 
prospect, aUd-^aking both his fists at Porth- 
genha Tower.' 4' 

“It is,too late, uncle,” she repeated, “Too 
late, because "the opportunity is lost; too 
late, because if I could bring it back, I dare 
not go near the Myrtle Room again. My 
last nope was to change the hiding-idace of 
the letter—and that last hope I have given 
up. I have only one object in life left now; 
you may help me in it; but I cannot tell 
you how, unless you will come on with me 
j at once—unless yon will say nothing more 
ahout going back to Porthgenna Tower.” 

_ Uncle JoSeplubegan to expostulate. His 
niece atopped him in the middle of a sentence, 
by toncihmg him on the shoulder and pointing 

'ft ^iftifenlair spot on the darkening slope 
|Qp0r before them. 

said, “there is somebody on 


the path behind us. Is it a boy> or a 
maul” 

Uncle Joseph looked through the lading 
light, and saw a figure at some little dis¬ 
tance. It seemed like the figure of a boy, 
and he was apparently engaged in digging 
on the moor. 

“ Let us turn round, and go on at once,” 
pleaded Sarah, before the old man could 
answer her. “ I can’t say what I want to 
say to you, uncle, until we are safe under 
shelter at the inn.” 

They went on, until they reached the 
highest ground on the moor. There, they 
stopped, and looked back again. The rest of 
their way lay down hill; and the spot on 
which they stood was the last point from 
whichview could bo obtained of Porth¬ 
genna Tower. 

“We have lost sight of the lioy,” said 
Uncle Joseph, looking over the ground below 
them. 

Sarah’s younger and sh.arper eyes bore 
witness to the truth of her uncle’s'words— 
the view over the moor was lonely now, in 
eveiy direction, as far as she could see. 
Before going on again, she moved a little 
away from the old man, and looked at tile 
tower of the ancient house, rising heavy and 
black ill the dim light, with the dark sea- 
background stretching behind it like a wall. 
“Never again!” she whispered to herself. 
“ Never, never, never again ! ’’ Her eyes wan¬ 
dered away to the church, and totlie ceraetery- 
inclosure by its side, barely distingiiisliable 
now in the shadows of tho coming night, 
“ Wait for me a little longer,” she said, look¬ 
ing towards the burial-ground with sttaining 
eyes, and pressing lier hau<i on her bosom, 
over the place where the book of Hymns 
lay hid. “My wanderings are nearly at an 
end : the day for my coming home again is 
not far off! ” 

The tears filled her eyes, and shut out tho 
view. Klu! rej< ined her uncle, and, taking 
his aim again, drew him rapidly a few steps' 
iiiong the downward path—then checked 
herself, as if struck by a sudden suspicion, and 
walked back a few paces to the highest ridge 
of the ground. “1 am not sure,” she said, 
replying to lier companion’s look of surprise 
—“ 1 am not sure whether we have seen the 
last yet of that boy who was digging -on the 
moor.” , 

As the words passed her lips, a figure stole 
out from beliiiid one of the large tragments 
of granite-rock which were scattered over 
the waste on all sides of them* It was once 
more the figure of the bey, and again he 
began to dig, without the slightest apparent 
reason, on the barren ground at his feet. 

“ Yes, yes, I see,” said Uncle Joseph, as his 
niece eagerly di^cted his attention to> the 
suspicions figure. “ It is the same, h<^, and 
he is digging still—and, if yon please, what 
of that ? ” , 

Sl^ah did not attempt "to answer. “Let 
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US get on,” she said hurriedly. “Let us get without reason, this time. As surely’aa W9 ' 
on as fast as we can to the inn.** two are together in this room, there ia a 

They turned again, and took the downward trap kid for us by the people at Porthgenna 
path before them. In less than a minute I'ower! ” , 

they had lost sight of Porthgenna Tower, of “A trap ? What trap ? And how ? and 
the old church, and of the whole of the why? and wherefore?” inquired Uncle 
western view. Still, though there was now Joseph, expressing bewildermeul by waving 
notiling but tbe blank darkening moorland both his hands rapidly to and fro close before 
to look back at, Sarah persisted in stopping his eyes. 

at frequent intervals, as long as there was “ Tliey want to make me speak, they want 
any light left, to glance behind her. She to follow mo, they want to find out where I 
made no remark; she offered no excuse for go, they want to ask me questions,” she 
thus delaying the jouniey back to tbe inn. answered, trembling violently, " Uncle! you 
It was only when they arrived within sight remember what I told you ( f those crazed 
of the lights of the post towii that she ceased words I said to Mrs. Frankland—1 ought to 
looking back, and that slie spoke to her com- have out my tongue out rather than have 
miiion. Tbe few words she addressed to spoken them! They have done dreadful 
him amounted to nothing more than a re- mischief—I am certain of it—-dreadful mis- 
qnest that he would ask for a pr ivate sitting- chief already. 1 have marie myself suspected 1 
room, as soon as they reached their place of J shall be questioned, if Mrs. Frankland finds 


sojourn for the night. 


me out again. She will try to find me out— 


They ordereil beds at tho inn, and were w'e shall be inquired after here—we must 
shown into the best parlour to wait for supper, destroy all trace of where we go to next— 
Tire moment they were alone, Sarah drew a we must make sure that the people at this 
chair close to the old man’s side, and whispered inn can answer no questions — Q, Uncle 
those words in his oar ;— .loscph ! whatever we do, let us m.ake sure of 

“Uncle ! we have been followed every step i that” 
of the way from Porthgenna Tower to this i “ Good,” said the old man, nodding his 
place.” I head with a perfectly self-satisfied air. “Bo 

“ So ! so! And how do y >u know that ? ’’<iuite easy, my child, and leave it to me to 


inquired Uncle .To.seph. 


make sure. When you are gone to-bed, I 


“Hush! Somebody may be listening at | shall send for the landlord, and I shall say, 
the door, somebody may be creeping under j ‘ Get us a little carriage, if you please, sir, to 
the window. You noticed thi.!, boy who waaj take ns back again to-morrow to the coach 


the window. You noticed 

digging on tho moor ?-’ 

“lidi! Wli.\, Sarah! 


lo you frigliteu 


yoiir'Clf, do you try to frighten me about a j here.” 


for Truro.’ ” 

“ Mo, no, no ! we must not hire a carriage 


boy ? ” 

“ O, not so loud I not so loud ! 
laid a ti'ap for us. Uncle ! I 
when we tir.st entered the doo 


j “ And I say, yes, yes, yes ! We will hire a 
They have l carriage hero, because I will, first of all, make 


gonna Tower; lam sure or it now. vvii.at i mqiiisuive iooks in nneir eyes ana uncom- 
did all that wliispeiing mean between the ■ fortahle questions in their mouths—if you 
lioiii ekeeper and the steward, when we fiivt ■ jilease, sir, bold your tongue.’ Then, I shall 
got into the hall? I waScI.ed their faces, | wink niy eye, 1 shall lay my finger, so, to 
and 1 know the}' were talking about ns. j the side of my no.so, I shall give one little 
They were not half surprised enough at seeing laugh that means muoli—and, click ! crack ! 
us, not lialf surpi’ised enoiigli at Lenriiig whal I ha\e made sure of tho landlord; and there 
we wanted. Don’t langli at me, uncle ! is an end of it!/’ 

There is real danger: it is no fancy of mine. We must not trust the Landlord, iinol^-; 
The keys—come closer—the keys of the we must not trust anybody. VVlien we leave 
north-rooms have got now labels on them ; tliis place to-morrow, we must leave it on 
ihe doors have all been uumbei’ed. Tliiuk of foot, and take care tliat no living soul fol- 
that! Think of the whispering, when we lows us. Look! here is a map of West 
came in, and tbe whispering afterwards, in Cornwall hanging up on the wall, with roads 
the housekeeper’s room, when yfiu got up to and cross-roads idl marked on it. We may 
go away. 1?on noticeil the .sudden change in find out, beforehand, lyhat direct!^' w© 
that man’s behaviour, after the housekeeper ought to walk in. A night’s rest will give 
spoke to him—you must have noticed it ? me all the strength I want; and we have no 
Iney let us in too easily, and they let us out luggage that we cannot carry, ,Yoa have 
too easily. No, no ! 1 am not deluding my- nothing but your knajisack, and I have 
self. There was some secret motive for nothing but tho littie carpet-bag you lent 
letting us into the honse, a£nd some secret me. We can walk six, seven, even ten milhs, 
motive fbr letting us out again. That boy on with resting by the way. Gome here, and ■ 
the moor betrays it, if nothing else does. I look at the map—pray, pray come and look 
saw him following ns all the way here, as at the mr-ip ! ” 

plainly as 1 see yotu i am not firighteaed Proteating against t^e abandonment of hia 
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own project, which he declared, and ainoerely 
believed, to be ^^rfectly adapted to meet the j 
emergency in whidh they were placed, Uncle j 
Joseph joined his niece in exatuiuing the! 
map. A little beyond the post-town, a cross- { 
road was marked, running northw'oi'd at right 
angles with the highway that led to TrnrOj 
and condacting to another road, which lookea 
large enough to be a coacli road, and which 
led through a town of sufficient importance 
, to have its name printed iu capital letters. 
On discovering this, Sarah proposed that 
they should follow the cross-road (which 
not appear on the map to be more than 
five or six miles long) on foot, abstaining 
from taking any conveyance until they had 
arrived at the town marked in capital letters. 
By pursuing this course, they would destroy 
all trace of their progress, after leaving the 
post-town—unless, indeed, they were followed 
on foot from this place, as they had been 
followed over the moor. In the event of any 
fresh difficulty of that sort occurring, Sarah 
had no better remedy to propose than linger¬ 
ing on the road till alter night-fall, and 
leaving it to the darkness to baffle the vigi¬ 
lance of any person who might be watching 
in the distance to see where they went. 

Uncle Joseph alirugged his shoulders re¬ 
signedly when his niece gave her reasons for 
wishing to continue the journey on foot. 
“ There is much tramping through dust, and 
much looking behind us, and much spying 
and peeping, and suspecting, and round.about 
walking in all this,” be said. “ It is by no 
means so easy, my child, as making sure of 
the landlord, and sitting at our case oh the 
cushions of the stage coach. But if you w’ill 
have it so, so shall it be. What you please, 
Sarah ; what you jdeasc —> that is all the 
opinion of my own that I allow myself to 
have till we arc back again at Truro, and 
are resting for good and ^1 at the end of our 
journey.” 

“At the end of ^our journey, uncle: I 
dare not say at the end of mine'' 

Those few words changed the old man's 
face in an iustaut. His eyes fixed reproach¬ 
fully on his niece, his ruddy cjteeks’lost their 
colour, his restless bauds dropped suddcuily 
to his sides. “Sarah!” he said, in a low, 
quiet tone, which seemed to have no relation 
to the voice in which he spoke on ordinary 
occasions-—" Sarah J have you the heart to 
leave me again 1 ” 

“ Have 1 the courage to stay in Cornwall ? 
That is the question to ask me, uncle. If I 
had only my own heart to consult, O, how 
gladly 1 should live under your roof—^live 
under it, if you would let me, to my dying 
day ! But my lot is not cast for such rest 
and such happiness as that. The fear that I 
hdve of being questiondd by Mrs. Frjuikhnd 
’■ drives me away from Porthgenna, away from 
^j^rqw^ away from you. Even my dread 
lettbr being found, is bardly so great 
|n(>w>.#B iay dread of being ti*aced and ques¬ 


tioned. 1 have said what I ought not to have 
said already. If I find myself in Mrs. Frank- 
land's presence again, there is nothing that 
she might not draw out of me. O, my God! 
to think of that kind-hearted, lovely young 
woman, who brings happiness with her where- 
ever she goes, bringing terror to me 1 Terror 
when her pitying eyes look at mo; terror 
when her kind voice speaks to me ; terror 
when her tender hand touches mine I Uncle! 
when Mrs. Frankland comes to Porthgenna, 
the very childreu will crowd about her— 
every creature in that poor village will be 
drawn towards the light of her beauty and 
her goodness, as if it was the sunshine of 
Heaven itself; and I—I, of ail living beings 
—must shun her as if she was a pestilence ! 
The day when she comes into Cornwall is 
the day when I must go out of it—the day 
when we two must say farewell. Don’t, don’t 
add to the wretchedness of that, by asking 
me if I have the lieart to leave you ! For 
luy dead mother’s sake, Uncle Joseph,believe 
that I am grateful, believe that it is not my 
own will that lakes me away when I leave 
you again.” She sank down on a sofa ne;ir 
her, laid her head, with one long, deep sigh, 
wearily on the pillow, and spoke no more. 

The teai's gathered thick in Uncle Joseph’s 
eyes its he sat down by her side. He took 
one of her hands, and patted and stroked it 
as though he were soothing a little child. “I 
will bear it as well as I can, Sarah,” he whis¬ 
pered faintly, ‘‘ and I will say no more. You 
will write to me sometimes, when I am left 
all alone ? You will give a little time to Uncle 
Joseph, for the ])Oor dead mother’s sake ? ” 
She turned towards him suddenly, and 
threw both her arms round his neck with a 
passionate energy that was strangely at va¬ 
riance with her naturally quiet soTf-repressed 
character. ‘‘I will write often, dear ; I will 
write always,” she whispered, with her head 
on his bosom. “ If I am ever in any trouble 
or danger, you shall know it.” She stopped 
confusedly, as if tlie freedom of her own 
words and actions terrified her, unclasped her 
arms, and, turning abruptly away from the 
old man,hidherfaceiuherhands. The tyranny 
of the restraint that governed her whole 
life was all expressed—how sadly, how elo¬ 
quently !—in that one little action. 

Uncle Joseph rose from the sofa,and walked 
gently backwards and forwards ih the room, 
looking anxiously at his niece, but not speak¬ 
ing to her. After a while, the servant came 
in to prepare the table for suppfer. It was a 
welcome interruption, for it obliged Sarah to 
make an effort to recover her smf-posBession. 
After the meal was over, the uncle and niece 
separated at once for the night, without ven¬ 
turing to exchange another word on the sub¬ 
ject of their approaching separation. 

When they met the next morning, the old 
man Imd'not recovered his spirits. Although 
he tried to speak as cheerfully as usual, there 
was something strangely subdued and quiet 
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about him in voice, look, and manner. Sarali’s 
heart smote her as she saw how sadly he was 
altered by the prospect of their pjirting. She 
said a few words of consolation and hope; 
but he only waved his hand negatively, in his 
quaint foreign manner, and hastouou out of 
tile room to find the landlord and ask for the 
bill. 

Soon after breakfast, to the snrpiise of the 
people at the inn, they set forth to continue 
their journey ou foot, Uncle Joseph carrj ing 
his knapsack on his back, and his niece’s 
carpe.t-bag in liis hand. When they arrived 
at the tiiniing that led into the cross-road, 
they botli stopped and looked back. This 
time, they saw nothing to alarm tln ui. There 
was jio living creature visible on the broad 
highway over which they had been walking 
for the last quarter of an hour, after leaving 
the inn. 

“ The way is clear,” said Uncle .'loaepli, as 
they tuined into the cross-road, “Whatever 
niiglit have happencil yesterday, tliere is no¬ 
body following ns now.” 

“ Noboily that we can sec,” answered Sarah. 
“ r>ut I distrust the very stones by the road¬ 
side. I.et ns look back often, uncle, before 
W(; allow ourselves to feel .seenro. Tlie more 
I iliink of it, the more I dread the snare 
that is laid for ns by those people at Portli- 
genua Tower.” 

“ y ou say us, Sarah. Why should they l.sy 
a snai-e for 7/ie ? ” 

“ Jleeause they have seen you in my com- 
jiany. You will be safer from tliem when we 
are parted ; and that is iinotlierreason,Uiiclo 
Joseph, why we should bear the misfortune of 
our separation as jiaticiitly as we can. 

“ Aie you going far, very far away, Sarah, 
when you leave me. ?” 

“I dare not stoj) on ray journey till J can feel 
that I am lost in the gi'eat world of London. 
Don’t look at me so sadly! 1 shall never 
forget my pi-omise; I shall never forget to 
write. 1 have friends—not friends like you, 
but still friends—^to wljora I can go. I cjid 
fed safe from discovery nowhere but in 
London. My danger is great—it is, it is, 
indeed ! I know, from what I have seen at 
Porthgenna, that Mrs. Praukland has an 
intei'cst already in finding me out; an<l I am 
cei-tain that this interest will be increased 
tenfold when she hears (as she is sure to 
hear) of what happened yesterday in the 
house. If they should trace you, lo Truro, 
O, be careful, uncle! he careful how you 
deal with them ; be careful how you answer 
their questions!” 

“I will answer nothing, my child. But 
teil me—for I want to know all the little 
chances that there are of your coming back— 
tell me, if Mrs. Fiankland finds the letter, 
what shall you do then 1 ” 

At that question Sarah’s band, which had 
been resting languidly on her uncle’s arm 
while they walked together, closed on it sud¬ 
denly. “Even if Mrs. Erankltoid gets into 


the Myrtle Eoom,” she said, stopping and 
looking atfrightedly about her while she re¬ 
plied, “she may not find the letter. It is 
folded up so small; it is hidden, in such an 
unlikely place,” 

“But if she does find it ?” 

“If she Hoes, there will be moie reason 
than ever for my being miles and miles 
away.” As she gave that answer, she 
raised both her haad.s to her heart, and 
pressed them firmly over it. A slight dis¬ 
tortion passed r.-ipidly across her features; 
her eyes closed ; her face flushed all over— 
then tnrned paler again than ever. She 
drew out her pocket - handkercliiet) and 
passed it .several times over her face, on 
which the perspiration had gathered thickly. 
The old man, who had looked behind him 
when his mcco 8to))])ed, under the impression 
that she had just seen somebody following 
them, obsci'vecf this latter action, and asked 
if she felt too hot. She .shook l)er hehd, and 
took has arm again to go on, breatliing;, as be 
fancied, with some dilliculty. He proposotl 
that they should sit down by the roadside 
aiwl rest a little ; but she only answered, 
“ Not yet.” So they went on for another 
half hour ; then turned to look behind them 
again, and, still seeing nobody, siit down for a 
little while to rest ou a bank by the wayside. 

After stopping twice more at convenient 
I’esting-places, they reached the end of the 
cross-road. On the highway to which it led 
them, they were overtaken by a man driving 
an empty,.cart, who oflered to giv6 them a 
lilt as far as.the ne.xt town. They accepted 
the proposal gratefully; and, aniving at 
the town, after a drive of half an lio\ir, were 
set down at the door of the principal inn. 
Finding on enquiry at Ibis place that they 
were too late for the coach, they took a 
private conveyance, which brought them to 
Truro late in the afternoon. Throughout the 
whole of the journey, from the time when 
they left the post-town of Porthgenna to the 
time when they stopped, by Sarah’s de.sire, 
at the coach-office in Truro, they had seen 
nothing to excite the smallest suspicion that 
their movements were being observed. None 
of the people whom they saw in the inhabited 
places or whom they passed on the road, 
a]>peared to t.ake more than tlie most casual 
notice of them. 

Tt was five o’clock when they entered the 
office at Truro to ask about conveyances 
vuuning in the direction of Exeter. They 
were informed that a coach would start in an 
hour’s time, and that Another coach weuld 
pass through Truro at eight o’clock the next 
morning. 

You will not go to-night 1” pleaded Uncle 
Joseph. “ You will wait, my child, ^d rest 
with me till to-morrow 1” 

“ I had lietter go, uncle, while I have some 
little resolution ief^” was the sad answer. 

“ But yod are so pale, so tired, so weak.” 

“ I shall never be stronger than I am now. 
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a^iTay oym heart agaiiist met It is 
' iu^ eadugli to go Withqittt that." 

Uncle JosophmghieiJ, and said no more. He 
led tl»e way aaioas the road and dowujjJie bye- 
street to big honee. The cheerfbi joab in the 
shop was j^lishing a piece of wood l^iiind 
the connt®, sitting in the same position in 
which Sarah bad seen him when slie first 
looked through the window on her arrival at 
Ti^iro, He had good news for his master of 
ojrders received, but Uncle Joseph listened 
absently to all that his shopman said, and 
hastened into the little back parlour without 
the faintest reflection of its customary smile 
on bis face. “ If 1 had no shop and no orders 
I might go away with you, Sarah,” he said 
when he and his niece were alone. ‘‘Ale! Aie! 
the setting out on this joui-nej has been the 
only happy part of it. Sit down and rest, 
my child. 1 must put my best face upon it, 
and get you some tea,” 

When the tea-tray had been placed on the 
tahl<^ he left the room, and returned after an 
absence of some Utile time with a basket in 
bis hand. When the porter came to carry 
the luggage to the coach office, he would 
not allow the basket to be taken away 
at the same time, but sat down and placed 
it betwecb his feet while be occupied 
himself in. pouring out a cup of tea fur liis 
niece. 

Tire musical-box stiU hung at his side in 
its traveliing-case of leather. As soon as he 
had poured out the cup of tea, he unbuckled 
the strami removed .tlxe covering from th^ 
box, ana placed it on tlie tablet near liiiu. 
His eyes wandered liesitatitt|ly towards 
Sarah, os he did this ; he leaned forward, his 
lips ti'embliiig a little, liis Laud trifling 
^easy with the empty leather-case that now 
my on his knees, and said to her in low, uu- 
nteadr tones:— 

iTcMi will hear a Uttle fareweU song of 
Moxert? It may be a long time, Saraii, 
before he can play to you again. A little 
farewell song, my child, before you go 1 ” 

His hand stole up gently from the leather- 
cans to the table, and set the box playing 
the same air that Sai-ah had heal'd on the 
evening when she entered tlie iiarlour, after 
her journey from Somersetshire, and found 
him sitting alone listening to the music. 
What depths of sorrow there were now in’ 
those few simple notes! What mournful| 
memories of past times gathered and swelled j 
in the heart at the bidding of that one little 
plaintive melody! Barah could not summon 
the courage to lift lier eyes to the old man’s 
face—they might ha^ betrayed to him that 
was tninkmg of the days when the box 
ttat he treashr^ so dearlyriHayed the air 
they were listening to nom'by the bedside of 
his dying child. 

'-^The etwp had not be^'set, and the melody 
-A *0 began again, 

mer the fimt few bark, the notes 
*<t*wther more and more slowly i 


—the air grew less and less recognisable— 
dropped at last to three notes, following each 
other at long intervals—then ceased alto¬ 
gether. The chain that governed the actiun 
of the machinery had all run out; Moz-irt’s 
farewell song was silenced on a sudden, like 
a voice that had broken down. 

_ The old man started, looked earnestly at 
his niece, and threw the leather-case over the 
j box as if he desired to shut out the sight of 
j it. “ The music stopped so,” he whispei ed 
I to himself, in his own language, “ when little 
Joseph died! Don’t go 1 ” he added quickly, 
in English, almost before Sarah had time to 
feel surprised at the singular change that 
; had taken place in his voice and luanuej. 
“ Don’t go! Think better of it, and stop 
with me.’’ 

“ I hiive no choice, uncle, but to leave you 
—indeed, indeed I have not! You don't 
thiiik me ungrateful? Comfort me at tlie 
last moment by telling me that I ” 

He jwe.ssed her hand in silence, .and kissed 
her on both cliecAs. “My heart is veiy 
heavy for you, Sacfih,” he sai l. “The fe.ir 
lias come to me tiiat it is not for your own 
good that you ai-e going away from Uncle 
Joseph, now.” 

“1 have no choice,” she sadly repeated, 
“ no choice but to leave you.” 

“ It is lime then to get the p.'irting over.” 
The cloud of doubt imd fear that had altered 
his face, from the moment when the music 
anno to its untimely end, seemed to darken, 
when he liad said those words. He took up 
the basket which lie had kept so carefully 
at his feet, and led the way out in silence. 

They were barely in time : the driver was 
mourning to his seat when they got to the 
eoach-otfice. “God preserve you, my child, 
and send you back to me soon, safe and well. 
Take the basket on your lap; tliei'e are some 
uttle tbinga iu it ior your journey.” His 
voice faltered at the last word, and Sarah felt 
his lips pressed on her band. The next in¬ 
stant the door was closed, and she saw him 
dimly tlirough her tears, standing among the 
idlers on the pavement, who were waiting to 
see the coach drive otf. 

By the time they were a little way out of 
the town, siie was able to dry her eyes and 
look into the basket. It contained a pot of 
jam and a horn spoon, a small inlaid work- 
box from the stock iu the shop,-a piece of 
foreign-looking cheese, a French roll, and a 
little paper-packet of money, with .the words, 
“ Don’t be aiigry ! ” written on it, in Uncle 
Joseph’s hand. Sarah closed the cover of the 
basket again, and drew down her veil. She 
had not felt the son-ow of the partum in all 
its bitterness dntil that moineut. On, how 
hard it was to be banished fii'om the shelter¬ 
ing home that was offiered to her by the one 
friend she had lefi in the world I 

While that thought was in her mind, the 
old man was just dosing the door of his 
loneljr parlour. His eyes yrandered to the 
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tea-tray on the table and to Sarah’s em|>ty- 
cup, and he whispered to himself, in his own 
language again: 

Tlie music stopped so, when little Joaejdi 

died ! ’* ' 


OLD SCEAra OF SCIENCE. 

Marchcz, matchons, mes Compagnons ! 

, MarseiUaue ITymi. 

As Science improves upon Ignorance, every 
epoch claims for itself the pre-eminence of 
having made such wonderful progress !ia 
almost to leave nothing farther to be explored. 
Yet, notwithstanding this perennial bpast, 
there Las still been much for research to dis¬ 
cover ; and, though there may be nothing 
new under the sun, there appears to 
be a gi'eat deal to learn concerning the old, 
which lias been all round about man since 
the creation of the w'orld. In many things, 
it is true, - we add little if aught to the 
ancient knowledge wliicHihaa been traus- 
iniited -to us ; but in others our advances 
have been so conspicuous .as to afford us a 
right to expect ^greater progress, if we ou!y 
sock it with due^umility and philosophical 
sjjirit. 

Professor Daubony’s l esumd of the present 
condition of the most im])ortiiut brandies of 
science, in liis inauguration ot the last British 
AsHoeiatiori meeting at Cheltenham, is a 
valuable pajier; and withal as modest as 
could be expected on such an occasion, when 
Laudator teuiporis acti has almost always 
been the leading blcmisli, though consider¬ 


ably repressed at the later assemblages. So 
far, the loarued president has clearad the 
W'ay, and taught us to look forward to ])ro- 
digiouB strides in the various paths of intelli¬ 
gence on which so many able men are now 
travelling ; and it is to be hoped that liis an¬ 
ticipations may be realised. Holding with iiitu 
in this trust, it is in the way of cntertaimiieut 
and not in the mood of throwing cold water 
on warm aspirings, Uiat we take up our pen 
to retrace a few features of an example set 
before the inquisitive seieutific world, neai-ly 
two centuries ago, wheH Pi-ince Eupert 
(instead of Prince APiert) and r.o>le, Mal- 

K , Swammerdam, Sir Christopher Wren, 
yn, Hook, Aubrey, Willoughby, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Petty, Sir Isaac Newion, and tiie young, 
Eoyal Society stood forth in place,of the 
Dauheuys, Sedgwicks, Sabines. Owens 
(Forlies, Johnstons, alas ! no more), Whe- 
wella, Murchisons, Playfairs, Ansteds, Hen- 
slows, Faradays, nerschels, Brewsters, Airys, 
Whitworths, Wlieatstones, Groveses, Harrises, 
and British Association of our day. 

The former were giants in their time— 
oracles in the sciences. 'Diey look back with 
infinite pity on the darkiiess of preceding 
ages, and upheld the enlightened era which 
they shone to iliguiinate. We mean no dis¬ 
paragement j but a cucsoty retrospective 


^glance over flet us say for inatanee)*hoiiip»;i 
rai hifiUscy of that age may not only Waraw?!'^ 
ing, but teach us to modify the ultra h%b' 
valuati^s of nur noble selves. ' 

We oertaibly do not now believe that «■ 1«0^‘' 
pardis a cross between a lion and a pant^ieror 
that a squirrel (or flying-cat) “ When he hath 
a mipd to cross any water for a good mit- 
tree, picks out, aud sits ou some light piaee 
of barque for a boat, aud erecting his tail for 
a sail [rhyme if not reason], he makes his ; 
voyage.” 

Piobably, we should doubt the fact of 
crocodiles, as theu iu Paname, au hundred 
feet long; and as for turtles, curiously 
figured by Besler in his Fascieul. Earienum, 
uuiler the title of sca-tortoiaes, we would 
question their shell serving the natives for 
boats in the Iiidiau sea, or ci'Oeping along— 
in Cuba—with five men upon their backs. To 
a civic magnate of London, still more iuci’e- 
dible will be the assertion that,' “In the Bra¬ 
zilian shore,” such creatures were *’ found, 
said [saving cliustJ to ho big enough, for ’ one 
sometimes to dine fourscore men ! ” 

Oil tlie authority of Aristotle, ..Sian, 
Cicero, quoted by Gesuer, we are aasu^-eti 
that the shovler, or spoonbill, is a very DfU^q 
iu the matter of oysters ; for he fills his crop 
with them, and lets them lie there till thp 
lioat makes them opeii, wherouiion dUgoi^- 
iiig them, he pecks the meat clean out of the 
shills by dozens. The same Gesuer repre¬ 
sents tile boluu goose as a perfect epicure, for, 
“ibho will swallow and disgorge again a great 
many fishes, one after anotlier, aud at last, 
return with one (in lier crop) to her young' i 
cues. It seems most probable,” athls the 
oboervaut naturalist, *• tliat she trys which of 
Ibe many will best a^ree with her or^pn 
stomach, aud when she nude one more dell- , 
cate than the rest, she carries that to her 
young.” Of the-.e remarkable geese, it is 
further stated that, when they come to 
build, they bi’ing so great a quantity of 
broken w’ood with them, that the people there 
supply themselves with as much as serves for 
their firing all tiie year. 

Upon the weeping of stags our author 
comments most un'galhmtly, for he remarks 
that 'I’he tears are generally affirmed to be 
sudorifick, or of au [awful word] Alexi-, 
pharmick nature; ” axid impertinently adds, 
“If they were as easy to be.had as ^me 
W'onieu’s, it were wortli the trying.” Scaliger,’‘ 
on the other liaiid, desciibes a sl ag’s teats as 
bones formed in the corners of their eyes,' 
aftei’ they are a hundred yeare old j to tjie 
truth of which it is impossible to 
witness from our ^KU’ting iu the High¬ 
lands, where neither stag nor i^-deer is 
[Mirmitied to reach that tough aud patriatchal 
age. 

The rib of a triton or maremaa (merman), 
caught near the Brazils,,afid a bone said to 
be out of a tnatemaid’S (mermaid’s) head, 
are duly hoticed. The former is About the 
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; mime leagth m a man's, bat thicker aud butterflies, and nearly all other insects, in- 
Btronger; the latter is in blgftess and chiding crick-ehs, am ^ery dinretick.” 
shape not ihuol;i unlike tliat called lapis A fair ladjr having made her toilet, as far 
toauati, but the knobs and hollows sbmewhat as the hair is concerned, wiai wilks, bees* 
different. ashes, and distilled flys, has next to take 

^e . aforesaid, manati seems to be a sea- equal parts of powdered mother-of-pearl find 
co;W, which perhaps the merinaiden milked, the small white Venus shell, pour some 
. epjp^cij^ly as they could be domesticated, lemon-juice on the mixture, and let it stand 
,'Mfr,^ A certain Indian king kept and fed' a day or two; then filter the liquor, and she 
pnc of them with bread six-and-twenty years 1 “ will have the best wash for the face in the 
th a Ii^e near his house, and he [tlie cow] i world.” The best dentifrice is obtainable from 
,’Wndid sometimes carry tea people on his | burnt and powdered mnssel-shells; but almost 
: buc^ with ease, across the lake.” He was ' all shells are good. Other lotions and charms 
better tempered than his neighbour the ] are derivable from other sources too tedious 
’ punger, pagarus, or velvet crab, which I to mention ; and if you want laudanum, it • 
nnye been found “ so big, that whensoever | is to be gathered, with intolerable labour, iu 
, th^ got any man within their claws, i the dog-days, when the sun shines hottest, as 
if cost him his life.” The only compen-1 a gumoiia exudation, on the leaves of tho 
Aitetion is, that the punger is himself excel- j Cistiis ledon, which flourishes chiefly at 
^;,leht eatuig, when you can catch this velvet j the foot of Mount Ida. We wonder if 
Crab. the bees that make the honey about 

^ The fable of the baraade is discredited ;! Hybla are up to the trick of stone-lifting 
but, to make amends, we are told of both like the English; but our authority is not 
cateipiUars and butterfliee in Brasile which j very great with mythological references, 
are transfoimed into humming birds ; and | His account of the remora, or shiphalter, is 
that in the- time of transformation there is' an example. Ills mouth is compared to the 
plainly to be seen half a caterpillar or half a leather suckers with which boys lift weights ; 
butteiny, and hfdf a bird, both together, but it is questioned, as the fish is not a yard 
Yet this bird b.uildeth her nest of cotton long, and his month not over two inches and 
wool and layeth eggs. Piso relates this a-half wide, that he possesses sufficient power 
wonder as known to himself. to stop a ship under full sail, as many concur 

In England in those days the bees had a in thinking; and as for the causes they take 
faculty, which they have somehow lost; in great pains to assign, it is scornfully rc- 
windy weather they were wont to hold “ a i marked, that “ though the moon be made of 
little stone in tlieir hinder feet, which served I green cheese, it is not the only nest of 
as ballast, to make them sail llirongli the air | maggots.” 

moiw Bteadily.” j “Tis plain,” continues the argument. 

But it would be strange if all this science “that the tradition bad a very early begin- 
'• didoiot tend to practical usefulness ; and we ning, when little light boats were the ships 
J^oice to learn that it was applied, inter which people used; to the side whereof, 

, *lTa, to many valuable medical and eco- this fish fastening lierself, might easily make 
pdmical purposes. Take the following ex- it sway, as the least preponderance on either 
amples : side will do, and so retard its course. And 

The moss off a hnraane skull, called usnea, the story once begot upon a boat might still, 
had. IB,,peculiar virtue for stopping bleeding at like the fish itself, sljick to it, though turned 
the nose. to a ship; assigning as great a ^wer to this 

Turtle’s (sea-tortoise’s) legs (i.e. fins), ap- Neptune in the sea as the poets nave done to 
to ^e part affected, are a most expe- Apollo the God of Life, in the Heavens, who 
idknced remedy for gout (What caiwes, yet appears, by the best .accounts of him put 
cures-—exemplification of tho medical axiom togetner, to have neen at first no better than 
so stronuoudy insisted upon in our time.) a crafty mountebank.” 

Wilks’ iihells burnt and powdered, and mixed There are, nevertheless, some curious par- 
wilh old oil to the consistence of glew, is an ticulafs originating at this remote period, of 
admirable remedy for baldness and morph of more import than the surpiise that ducks 
long standing. The head to be shaved and should.exist after feeding on living toads; 
rubbed before anointing. But even the shells we ' learn that Mr. J&yle, having em- 
are good for chin-cough (hooping-cough), if bo welled land preserved a linnet for seventeen 
children only drink out of them. But again, i years in rectified spirits of wine, was the 


one m%ht be said to have a bee in his j it is aptly noted that “ Nature is so intent on 
bonnet; and yet more effioacioos, “The hmr finishmg her work, that she may be observed 
of the head being ^ten wet with the ^ater of much oftener to overdo than underdo: you 
<3q|amoif flags distilled in, Balneo hfante, will j shall find twenty eggs with two yolks, or 
a very great length. 4hd aprofios j hear of twenty animala with two heads, for 


cause violent votings, whilst i iWt eggs are usually of the same figui-a 
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or shape as the body or trunks of the birds abused them soundly for their folly in gett^g ' V 
that lay them, is a curious remark. Is it ill. To Eamus he ordered a pint of generous 
true 1 wine, abstinence from study and regulftr • 

. Among the Memorabilia in the Museum, sleep. 

we hear of a prototype for our modern ra- We are not told whether he followed the 
volters, namely, “ A seven-shot gun, or a gun first clauses of the ordonnance or not; but he . 
■which carries powder and bullets for seven drank the wine—sans sourciller; ^ and the 
charges and discharges, to he made presently consequence was, that his ophthalmia grew so 
one after another. Under the breech of the much worse that for a few days, instead of 
barrel is one box for the powder ; a little simply having sore eyes, he was totally blind, 
before the lock another for the bullets. Be- The Gallic Abernethy rated him again, and 
hind the cock, a charger, which carries the shaved his bead. Which operation, appa- 
powder from the box to a funnel at the rently so simple, was one cause of De la 
further end of the lock, oi}eti8 one v.alve to Rara6e’s future difficulties. For shaven heads 
let it into the barrel and the priming-pan; were not the fashion in Francis the Firat’s 
another, to let the bullet in after it—raises time, though they became so under Henry 
the cock, and lets down the steed —all at the Second’s ; and poor llamas got famously 
ouce.” hissed on one occasion; the audience (ho 


Mora*8 head in wax, taken off a plaster- Italians wore cropped heads at that time, and 


monUl which was put upon it! ” 


were considered terribly b.ad company for 
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- I future archbishop and cardinal—by turns 

Does anybody now know anything of his friend, Mecsenas, and enemy ; llonsart, 
Ramus—Pierre de la .Tlam4e—^philosopher the proudest poet that ever lived; and 
and martyr, anti-Aristotelian, inventor of the Charles de Bourbon; w'ere his fellow students, 
Bamist Letters, of the earliest “ croppies ” on For teachers, the noted Jesuit, Jean Pena, at 
record, and the great Q controversialist 11 the college of Sainte Barbe, and the amiable 
Does any one care about that peasant child, Jean Hennuyer at the college of Navarre, 


horn, in fifteen hundred and fifteen, of a day. successively assisted in guiding his studies, 
labourer, painfully toiling in the wilds of It was Jean Hennuyer who, then Bishop 
Kcardy, who grew up into such literary cele- of Lisieux, refused to allow the lUas- 
brity 1 We do not believe there arc a dozen sacre of the Huguenots in his diocese, though 
men in England who have Pierre de la the lieutenant-governor showed him the 
Bam^e’s history by heart; yet he was a royal order, peremptorily worded. The 
noisy notability in his time, and by his governor demanded a written discharge of 
tragical fate elevated to the dignity of a his order, which the bishop, ready to 
martyr. take on himself all the consequences of his 

The son of a common labourer, but of Christianity, gave him; and the Huguenots of 
noble origin—for the De la Ramies were Lisieux were saved. Charles of Lorraine, on. 
Lidgois aristocrats, obliged to fly for their the contrary, celebrated masses of tbanks- 
lives when Charles the Bold transformed giving at Borne, when the news of the mas** 


Li^e into 
at the age 


a mighty bonfire—young> Pierre, 
of twelve, began his scholastic! 


sacre reached him. 

When Bamus began to reflect and criticise. 


life, as servant to the Sieur de la Brosse, a he inscribed himselq Enemy of Aristotle. 
rich student at the college of Navarre ; but Stagyrite was then lord and master of 
before the first year of his servitude was schools, and the infallible guide of 
out he was inscribed on the books of the There was even a question of caooidsing 
Academy of Paris, as a scholar, servant, and him; and Pierre <lallaad,wltii tihe Swbonne 
collegian, at the same time. His studies at his back, said gravely, that he should be 
were mterrupted'by an attack of ophthalmia, loved, cultivated, wd adored, asking whether 
lor which he went to the Abernethy of that he were a man or Ood 1 When Bamus then 
time, Jacques Dubois, a rude, brusque, good' publicly deela^ himself for Plato against 
hearted man, who " umu'd ” his patients and Aristotle, a phihsopher, not a sophist,—^ma* 


Thus glimmering through the dream of youth. But he indemnified himself for want 
things that were, we may learn from the pjist of due cervical covering by a magnificent 
how to appreciate the present; and notwith- beard ; which, being against sundry obsolete 
standing all our science and progress, just statutes enjoining smooth chins on professors, 
imagine it possible that two eeutiiries-hence, again raised enemies —and razors. Twite, 
Anno Domini two thousand and fifty-sL\, Ramus was obliged to shave off his hereticM 
our enlightened descendants may enjoy a beard, or as his opponents said, “the peacock 
laugh at the absurdities of our grand philo- was despoiled of his plumage,” before he was 
sophy! thought a fit personage to teach the huma, 

_nities to young men. 

. ___ __ He had grand names accompanying him 
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thwaMcal pot. ^tetapbysical—^ atom arose Eam^e’# throat Jean H^pyer, goofl, myil, 
which po tnan Mhld,gOTern; for the quarrel amiaViIe Jean Hensaj^i^ *^aneii at having 
WS8 based on ^WneT ground than the oaten- raised up against pailos,Q|my this brand of 
eible one of whether Aristotle or Socrates discord;” Joachim de Pmon, a S^rbonaist 
w« 3 ^e the beat teacher ; the true basis being doctor, and Antoine do GovSa, a. Portuguese 
the assertion of individual will against col- jnrisconsult, told’him be was “a foo^ alire- 
Ip^ite authority, and the right of adf-guid- brand, and a plagiarist; ” the university men, 
amceagamstthe dogmas of a sect, and the right led on by Pierre Gdlaud, censured aid sup- 
a private Judgment and of ojien speaking, pressed his two books, and condemned their . 
In truth it was a quarrel with the very soul author as “an enemy of religion and of the 
of Catholicism—namely, obedience to con- public peace,a corrupter of youth,a proolainier 
ititated authority, because constituted. But of dangerous novelties, a rebel to the voice of 
Bamus headed the storm bravely. When nature, truth, and God ! ” Du Ohastel, 
only twenty-one years of age, he chose for Bishop of Mkhon, and the king’s private 
his theme—in his examination for his M. A. lecturer, carried complaint to the foot of the 
degree—“that all which Aristotle had said tlirone, and Francis convoked a council,. • 


blltbl/ cvaa VTAaiu>ta .ca.xjokn.Ava^ lataix OvWVi- vsaavjs-vj Msiva .a.'Xfikaxv^xo wa/axva/AvaA aa 

. was false.” His argument ran thus; first, wluTcby it was ordered that Ramns ana 
* |hat the writings attributed to the Peripa- Govea shoulil hold a controversy in the pre- 
.. tecian were not his ; second, that they were seiice of five judges—^four to be chosen by the 
full of error. Ills thesis had a brilliant disputants and one by the crown. After 
sncoess, aud at the close ho was proclaimed much trouble Ramus found two—Joaq^ncn- 
Maltre des Arts with loud apjdause from all tin and Jean de Bomont—^to stand by him, 
the students. Tliia thesis crossed the Alps and the wordy combat began. It had la'Sted 
and penetrated into Italy ; and Alessandro two days; when Govea and his bottle-holders 
Tassoni, the poet, speaks of the confusion and abruptly ended the sfiance, saying that the 


amazement caused by such an audacious discussion would be considered as non 
attack, coupling his remark with no very avenue, and that they should begin again on 


mission; and he was not to oppose Aristotle, 
nor any ancient author whatsoever endorsed 


with Omer Talon, professor of rhetoric, a' i by Our Daughter the university, A decree a 
Alctxanderde Champagne the famous Greci:.o trifle better than that promulgated under 
of-his day. These three professorial frietr is lyoms the Tliirteenth, when no one was per- 
lived together with a common purse, dividing mit.tod to attack the Aristotelian doctrines 
t)M|(ir labours as well as their gains. They under p.'iin of death! 


,aR migrated to the little cuUege of Avo| 
Maria, where they opened public courses. 


Under Henry the Second Ramns recovered 
the right of teaching philosophy both by 


teaching, for the first time, in the history of books and lectures. Charles de Ijorraine, to 
the university of Parist, Latin and Greek in wliom in the meantime he had dedicated his 
the same class; eloquence and philosophy, first hook of Euclid, was his protector, and 
and poetry, and oratory together ; teaching, Henry the Second saw only by .the eyes of 
too, in the Socratic manner of question aud the Cardinal and his friend Diana de Poitiei's, 
answer, in opposition to the syllogistic method But Ramus plunged into new troubles by 
iu cencral use, daring to criticise Quintilian and Cicero; 


Whe® twenty-eiglit years old, Ramus wrote and had not Charles de ^rraine come again 
two books; the first simply 8< tting forth, to his rescue, he had again been placed under 
a few elements of logic ; the second .mental arrest. 

attacking Aristotle, calling the piiRoedJihid' In a short time he once more attacked 
deiuigotl “^phist, impious, and., Aristotle, bis b6te-noir, explaining him point 

and .sweeping off his by point, not word by word, as wm the 

^armns," wiihout much * The. cnatom, whereat they who believed in the 

^Ok was dedicated tp <iteHonrbon, verbal inspiration of the ,Stagywte cried out 

^eUjRishop of Nevers, ana*i|qf Ghniles de agamstbisimpiety,and deroattd^hisextra- 
Archbishop of IShi^acto 'sinoe eight dltion. But, mvoured by the king, Ramus 
. or age. AU France Vas at de ,14 was suffered to explain fiis old eneftiy as he 


loving notice of Ramus himself. In France fresh grouml, for they had made a certain 
it iqiread like wild-fire; and the mildest term admission, logically damaging to their cause, 
applied to its author was an “ungrateful par- and de la Riim6e did not spare them the 
rieme, turning against his master the very consequences. Ramus appealed against this, 
*rt of logic taught by liini,” to which namus | injustice, hut in vain; judgment was given 
defended hirmself by Aristotle’s own example, against him, and his books were sentenced to be 
wimn ,he professed to prefer truth to his condemned, suppressed and abolished; their 
master Plato, adding, that had it been his pnblic.ation iu any part of the French donji- 
very father who had taught him error, he nions was i>roliibited on pain of confiscation 
would have opposed him to the death for tiie or corporeal punishment. Ramus was not 
sake of “ truth dearer to him than his own | to rend, wwite, copy, nor disseminate them iu 
father.” i any wi\y, neither was he to read in philosophy 

After this first philosophical escapade, w | nor lecture on dialectics without express per- 
fi,nd Ramus giving lectures at the CoUe" 
of Mans, and living in communistic fashii' 
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I -wcHild, and in fifteen hundred and H^y-one the Ninth’s reign. But Ramus must needs 
be Vas even made royal professor, a new prepare fresh troubles for himself; Ramus 
chair being instituted for him, must needs examine into the Huguenot 

Yet he must still be dabbling, in fresh in- doctrines, and the anti-Aristotelian soon’* 

I novations.^ The university pronounced the became an anti-Papist. No .wonder that he 
j letter Q in quisquis and qmnquam, &c., as and other learned men turne<i away from the 
kiskis kinTtam, and mihi was made into iterant, corrupt, orthodox chUrch, for Jean 
I . michi. Ramus set lance in rest against the de Montiuc, Bishop of Valence, asserted, that 
I degraded <3, and taught quisquis and quin- out of ten priests not eight could read ; and 
quam as pronounced at this day. Parliament if such testimony could be borne by one of , 
was appealed *to on the j)oint in the case of themselves, what must have been the truth 1 j 
a certain ecclesiastic who had fallen into the The reformed religion began then to attract 
great Q heresy, Aid whom the Sorbonne attention, and in. fifteen hundred and sixty- 
wished to deprive of his benefices therefor, one the famous colloquy of Poissy was held 
But Ramus and the Q-ites rallied round him, between Theodore de B6za and Ohai'les de 
and having proved to parliament tliat its Lorraine, wdierein the arguments of the Car- 
mission was to make law's and royal ordi- liinal, not tlie advocacy of B^za, converted 
i nances, not to discuss grammatical rules, a Banins to the Huguenot fairii, os he 
i decree was passed not only releasing the states in his letter of justification to the 
;| imprisoned ecclesiastic, but granting to all Cardinal. 

present and to come, full liberty to pronounce Ramus embraced Protestantism with all 
quisquis and quinquam as seemed best to tlie warmtli and passion of Ida nature ; and, 
themselves, witliout fear of persecution or under the eiilighlencd protection of Michel 
impriSlmment. So ended this light. Ramus de I’Jffipital, lie ami the rest of the Huguenots • 
made a grand coup on the occasion of Chai lea lived for a time in peace and safety. The 
' the Ninth’s accession to' the throne. The famous edict of the seventeenth of January, 
heretical philosopher, pro-Socratic and anti- fifteen hundred and sixtj'-two, acknowledging 
Aristotelian as he was, was deputed liy the the right of the Protestants to religious 
university to obtain from tlie young monarch liberty and the unfettered exorcise of their 
the ratification of Our Danghtir’s privileges, own rites, was gained by rlo rilfipital. Wnea 
Ramus n^ only perfectly succeeded in his mi.s- promulgated, the pupils of Ramus at his 
sion, but even brought liack part of the funds college of Presle took away or broke the 
set apart for his Journey, which, toucliing the images and statues iii the chapel. A tumult 
learned corporation in its most sensitive part, of course arose, and Ramus was denounced 
gained over all his old enemies, save Ohar- as an iconocl.ast; but he got clear out of the 
pentier; and he who had saiil that Ramus scrajie for the lime, though Oiiaiientier and 
was an atheist, a secoml Diagoras or Theo- others had their eyes on him. Religious 
dorus, Un maltre de deux liards (a twopenny feelings now began to run high. The Hue 
I halfpenny fellow), an ignoi*ant man, as foolish de Guise said in full parliament that not 
I as he was unintelligent, malicious, slandering, only was his voice for forcing every Prench- 
j pnMlonate, stnphl, ignorant, calnmniou.s, man to be a catholic or an exile, but that his 
j rash, impudent, a madman, a fop, a firebrand, sword should not hang long in its scabbard 
( a wretch, a scoundrel, and an impudent if this movement were not repressed. Ramus 
j rascal, a dog always ready to bark and bite, was alarmed. Alw'aya a favourite with the 
a harpy who sullied everything he touched, young king and his mother, he obtained a 
I a pest, a scoui’ge, and a vijier vomiting floods safe-conduct, and took refuge at h'oiituiae- 
' of poison, was not likely to be soon appeased, bleau. Hunted ont from thence he went to 
j Pleasant times these between philosophers! VTineennes, and from Vincennes wlierevet 
not nrach of the humanities or the amenities safety and shelter could be found until the 
of literature in them. But passing by this fieaco of Araboise allowed him to return to 
enmity, these were the halcyon days of De Paris, where he quarrelled with the Jesuits, 
la Ranaus’ life. The wars of the Ligue had and opposed the elevation of Ciiarpentier to 
not yet broken out, and the Huguenot and a mathematical chair on the grounds of fhafc 
the liberal were still safe. Charles do professor’s confession that ho knew nothing 
Ixirraine was still his friend. Tliqt Cardinal, of Greek or mathematics, that ho had even a 
beautiful, elegant, learned and crafty, de- profound contempt for mathematics, which 
hauched and gallant, brave and cruel, at he said was child’s play compared to the 
once the pride and the sliame, the strengtli noble study of metaphysics, a stye wherein 
and the weakness of the diiirch he adorned only one hog (Ramus) could disjwrt himself, 
and helped to disturb; he had leisure for About this time came an armed man to 
reading and writing, permission to teach and teach moderation to the anti-Aristotelian, 
instruct; he believed in what he said, and he Ramus disarmed, whipped, and turned him 
practised what hb believed; he lived a Ufe- out of tho college- The academy also rose 
after his own heart, and he asked nothing against the college pf Presle, and there was i 
beyond what he possessed. Neither before- a fine tumult one day and a score of broken j 
nor since was there such a calm clear horizon heads in the coHege-oourt. But Ramus 
in his life as in those first years of Charles made them all a sensible speech; so the 
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youBg or(;kod<« tussatUmta iX the lilnties 
of Presle west quietly back to their huraa- 
qities, «ied no moae Wm was doae for that 
*day. 

'■ la fifteen hundred and sixty-seven the 
civU war broke out again, and Eamns took 
refuge at Saint Ddnis, in the camp of the 
^riface de Cond6; and after a ramble in 
, Siriteerland, where B6za, though a Hupenot, 
refused to countenance him because he was 
afi witi-Aristotelian, and where Quinger sat 
at bis feet, he returned to France, in fifteen 
hundred and seventy; peace between the 
<fiiurches militant allowing him to do so. 
Charpentier liafl worked wm in his absence ; 
he retunied only to trials and persecutions. 
He appealed to Charles de Lorraine ; but the 
Cardinal, angry at bis religions defectiow, 
accused him of “ingratitude, rebellion, and 
impiety.”, lianuis, in a letter full of force 
and lieanty, explained how that he had only 
returned to tlie old faith, and that he himself, 
Cardinal-Archbishop, h^ helped him in his 
t conversion by his magnificent colloquy of 
Poissy. But this did no good. The friend 
Lad disappeared, so notlimg was left but tlie 
offended prio.st of a deserted altar, JIo then 
sought to go to Geneva; but there P»6za 
opposed hiiq. He would have none of him, 
heretic in dialectics that he was. However, 
the queen-mother of the young king, not 
pntirely unmindful of then.’ old affection, 
secured him an honourable retreat, on the 
condition of silence, and the abandonment of 
philosophic discussions. 

On the seventeenth of August, fifteen hun¬ 
dred and seventy-two, Jean de Montiuc and 
a numerous train went on their way to 
Poland, to prepare for the regal election of 
Heury of Anjou. Montiuc urged Ramus to 
accompany him ; warmly and with all his 
ancient friendship. He probably knew enough 
of the future to make him desirous of placing 
hie old friend and fellow-learner in a place of 
safety. But Ramus had his books to write, 
and his own life to lead on French soil, and 
he refused to throw in his lot with the active 
party of politicians, or to mix himself up in 
court intrigues. So Jeau de Montiuc went 
, without him ; and on the twenty-third, six | 
days after his departure, the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew began. Three days after 
the niassacre, and when the popular fury had 
somewhat coole^ three men armed to the 
teqth rushed into De la Ramie's apartment. 
One ruffian fired at him—he, on nis knees, 
praying for their pardon as well as his own 
—and the ball lodged in the wall behind 
him; another then cut him down, but did 
not kill him; and then they flung him out 
of the window (his apartment was on the 
fifth story), and he fell palpitatbg and still 
breathing, on the stonM of the college court. 


They tied him with cot’ds, ahif dragged Kim 
through the streets to the Seine; when a 
surgeon cut off his head, and the body was 
cast into the river. The waves washed up 
the corpse, and Catholic children beat it with 
rods. Charpentier was shrewdly suspected 
of this murder. He died a short time after 
of fever; and on his death-bed, he boasted 
I “ that he still carried it over Ramus, for 
Ithat he died ignobly by water, while he,, 
, Charpentier, was perishing gloriously by 
' fire.” 

Ramus was tall, well-mtRie, and handsome ; 
with a large head, black hair, and a mag¬ 
nificent beard, a broad forehead, aquiline 
nose, black, tind lively eyes; of a pale olive 
complexion, and of great masculine beauty. 

! His mouth was p1ea.sant and handsome, his 
voice grave and mild ; he was simple in dress, 
in manner carrying his he.ad high, and some¬ 
what stern. He was a true ascetic, flying 
all sensual pleasures, sleeping on straw, rising 
at cock-crow, and drinking only water; pi-oud 
of not selling his clo(]uence, and hohling lib 
art and duty of teaching as high as a priestly 
office; educ.ating many himself, who could 
not afford the expense of a college career, 
aud with others, assisting them both with 
money and advice ; in a word, as Voltaire 
said of him, he was “a'.virtuous man iu an 
age of crimes, an a>ni.able man iu si^iety, and 
even a bel esprit.” He founded a*Chair of 
Riimns for natural sciences, which lasted to 
the first French Revolution; he introduced 
the study of Greek into the university of 
Paris, and substituted J and v for i aud w 
(these ai’e often called the Ramist letters), 
and was the first who wrote A for c//ue. It 
was Ramus who demanded a translation of 
the Bible into the vulgar tongue, who wrote 
a French gr.amifikr, solved, explained, and 
popularised Euclid, introduced science among 
those interminable metaphysics, and, though 
preceded by Ab61ard and Erasmus, yet did 
such service to truth and intellectual freedom 
as not all the reprobation of Buza, nor the 
adverse verdict of our own Bacon, can ob¬ 
scure or destroy. Amongst those strangely 
unreal beings, the schoolmen of the sixteenth 
century, ho stands out as a true man ; throw¬ 
ing a human heart into the diy bones of 
pedantry, and letting in the light of nature 
among the cobwebs of sophistry and meta¬ 
physics which clouded men's minds. For¬ 
gotten now, and the work %hich he did 
dwarfed by the greater labours of others, he 
yet is entitled to oiir respect, and to our 
remembrance; for his was no mean life 
while it lasted. It was one of the earliest 
dedications to freedom of thought and speech, 
and he one of the noblest pioneers of human 
progress and intellectual truth that history 
can give us. 
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WESTMINSTEB ELEOTIOTSJR. 

Thd attempts made to procjiie jiarlii- 
mcntanp ropieseatation for siicli interests of 
the people as did not Inppen to be aUo re- 
ffardeil as tlie intensta of tin >• 51 * who ruled 
them, were few and iuetleotuxl Letoro tlie 
year eighteen hundred and thuty-two. I'lio 
stTOi)!»eit otIbrtBlo procure popul ir represen- 
tativi > woio made, as we have before saul, in 
the City of SVestifiinstcr, wJiere eonrt,!?overn- 
mout, and people cams into iiumcdi.ite colli¬ 
sion. Eor tins reason, wo propose now to sot 
down a few notes upon the bulyeet of West¬ 
minster elections. 

In the year seventeen hundred and 1 wenty- 
one, thero was such a conted. Archibald 
rintchinson who apjioalod to the country 
mainly on the ground of diitct antagomsnij 
to the govennuent, was elected lor both 
Westminster and IListin<>«, nltliough all the 
power of the ministry was e\ei ei leJ to ]>ro- 
cure his defeat. At Hastings he was choicn 
(by the majority of but a single vote), after 
the lJuke ot Newcastle h id been down, with 
Ids brother, Mr. Pelh.am, one of the Loids of 
the lYeasury, to eanvass in person against the 
obnoxious caudidat e. 

Hut, let us lake our deLiils in due order, 
and begin by adverting to the ancient man- 
wor of election in the city of Westminster. 
In the sev enteenth century, polling was ear¬ 
ned on all night by torchlight, aiiJ ceasal 
when there was no vote jiolled during an 
hour. In the eighteenth century, the time 
allowed for polling was forty days. In the 
nineteenth ceutuiy, and at tlie end of tlic 
eighteenth, the time was curtailed to fifteen 1 
days, and by the Reform Rill, to oue day. 
The hustings, were first ei-ected in Tuttle 
Fields, afterwards the poll was taken in 
■Wqbtininater Hall; the hustings wore, re¬ 
moved next to the poi*ch of S unt A^artin’s 
Ohiu'ch, and thence to Covent (farden. 

All the persona who claimc'd formerly to 
vote as eleotore for*prayer or ptymeiit, would 
not now be admitted. The whole of the oc¬ 
cupants of ciiambei'S In the inns of Chancery, 
preceded by their porters, wont to vote lu 

S rooesaion, m a very pompons manner. Tlie 
ean and prebends of Westminster Abiiey, 
preceded by the high constable and other 
officials, went also in procession to the poll. 

1 ' 


A I'Oily of wateimen, who claimed a light 
to vote througii jiartly supporting their own 
pior, went ill grand state, riding to the hust¬ 
ings in boats set up m wheels, Tho King’s 
&erv<iuLs an 1 the coniticis, when the Court 
was at Whitehall, vote I in a bodyi^t the 
order of their Jlo>al Master. Tho C^ards 
appear to have voted from the Restorationnp 
to the end of the eighteuith century. In iho 
mtinomble ilectiou ot llooil. Fox, and Wrajy, 
in seventeen hundred and oighty-fonr, thO 
Cn'irils were led ui» to tlie poll in companies, 
hy their oliicers, and voted for Hood and 
Wray, 1 he Court caudid,ttea. They were in 
those da>s addressed as the worthy and 
indepcndeiil sergeants, corpoials, and gen¬ 
tlemen hildiei's, resulcut in the Hwov, or 
dwelling in or near the city of Westminster. 
Ill the contest of sivoiiteou hundred and 
forty-nine, between Lord Trentbain luid Sir 
Ceorge Vandeput, a jmbllc proclamation, 
was made, fliat if any min in the Fleet 
prison would vote foi Lord Trentham, he 
dioiild be ilischm'i'ed ujnm application to an 
ollicer from tin* Treasury, then waiting to 
rcceii • applitalions, if his debts did not ex¬ 
ceed fi'tei n jiounds. 

The fun of a Westminster election oc- 
caned at the noniillations, at the close of tlie 
}K)II, aud at the chairing of sacoessfnl caudi- 
datts. Tlie close of tlie poll w.is celebiated 
by tho H iLtle ol the Hustings, an event which, 
-.trangers came from lar and near to witness. 
Up to the time of R'lrdett’s election, it had 
been the cnsfoin fioni long usage to olfer up 
the liustings as a siciilice to tho unruly elec¬ 
tion gods. 11 wai file late Francis Place who 
put nil cud to tho Battle of the Ilnstmgs, at 
tile election of tlir Frances Rurdett and Lord 
Coehr.ano. Tlie high-b.uliff having declared 
the election chised, tliousimls of roiigtis at¬ 
tacked Mic pLatfbim; and, in a few iiiiuutesL 
razed it fo tho ground. The jinvilegc ax 
liearing olf n 37ird or so of deal planking, wa# 
IS freely open (0 the lads of Wappingand the 
boys of Saint Giles’s, as to tho non-efoctors of 
Duck Lane and the Almonry, Every site 
from whi6h a safe view could bo had of Hie 
scramble, was engaged at play-house prices. 
The house-tops arouud Covent Gar^o, and 
the windows and balconies wore crowded 
with well-dressed ladies aud gentlemen, whose 
encouraging cheers to the belligerents and 
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itorteffira, and wh(>«» loud Uughtor added to at which Mr. Fox J>relidod, Hr, Si 
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ird* mutpedded, anA l^o authontiea were loft for Weatmiortei*. Thl« meeting so aDatmed 
at Uharif allliar to cal) in nailitaij aid, or let the goTemmci^ that soldiers were ordered 
tti* oommitairbs have their battle out, which to be in readiness, and the Wedttninster 
iMH Qoatse traa the one that the magistrates, magistrates were over zealous in endeavours 
. idwia|U adopted. Many and serious were the, to provoke a tumult. The justices appear 
'irauiiea Bustidned in the affrays, and he who to have alwaye taken a prominent part in 
kit the hustings with a yard of plank, pai ailed ’ the elective stiugsles: a aet which brought 
ittnItriQg the rest of tho day as a trophy of on ti debate in the House of Commons on 
bk^rowees. May the eighth,seventeen hundred and eighty * 

' drat account we can find of a nomi- when Mr. Burke described them as‘^composed 
Matlen is of that lor the election of sixteen of the srum of the earth, carpenters, brick- 
, hundred and seventy-nine. “ On Wednesday,' makers, and shoemakers; some of whom 
September the tenlli, sixteen hundred and were notoriously men of such infamous ohar< 
sevenly-niiie, a( cording to apjiouitment, the racters, that they were unworthy of any 
iniiabituuts met in Tuttle Fields, in order to employ whatever; and others so i^orant, 
tSieir eleotion lor members to serve in the that lliey could scarcely write their own 
onsunig parliament. Sir William Waller names How dared such reptiles, as the 
wns first in the field, being accompanied by Middlesex justices, attempt to call out a 
ifiany horhe, neatly as many as all the body ot the military armed upon a meeting 
candidates bad. Sir William rouliney next held on great, gnevous, and constitutional 
mipeared the moat in numlier; then Mr.'points?” 

mther%ths Steward of the Couitof West-j On the government side, Mr. Rigby de- 
minster, who came into the field with moie fended the conduct of the ms^tratos, and 
horse thau foot; and then Sir John t’utlei, naively remarked, that "no person t>f dia- 
who had a tent in the field, and next Sir I tiuctiou would take upon himself the odious 
Phillip Matthewsthen the bailiff came into' office of a justice for Westminster, it ^ra8 
the fidd, and called the five candidates, and, theiefore icquisite to give douceurs to those 
made pi (Kdamation, and then read the writ 'who would.” 

and adied who they wonl I have for then It was at first designed to bring forward 
members to terve them m tbe ensuing par- the Honourable Captain Levesou Gower, in 
Uaiuent. Answer lieing made foi all five, conjunction with Fox, but the appealance of 
and a poll demanded, the bailiff adjourned it Admiral llodney, as a candidate, hindered 
to nine o’clock. The upectatois ccitamly the coalition. To oppose Fox, the govem- 
took great delight to see the rabble cndgel lueut joined, not veiy willingly, Admiial 
one another, though there was about four | I^odney, with the Eail of Lincoln. About 
thousand engageii at once—tlio oake, the crat>- three weeks previous to the day of numina* 
tree, and the hazel cudgel flow like lightning tion, th agi ut of Admiral Rwluey waited on 
But there being not one gentleman engaged, Sandwich, to inform him that it was 

there wns nevei a sword drawn, but a eroal intention of the admiral’s Mends to pro- 


September 16, 1679,-The election at WcttminaNr for another place, and 

ti not yet fluisbcd, tbeie being newly twelve thouiand “®king whj t^y thonglit of Westminster xu 
«iectoiBa A Ml, Tijlor, at a public house ncir p*^rticuldT f The Agcixt replied^ thSit it WSB i 
Covent Garden, when tbe lUctioii wae diacuaecd, did determined point, and that no money would 
sillty and beejiattct one of tbe eandidatci, who, Mr bo wanting for the admiral’s support; that 
a liiiendrapfr, vmdirauug, drove .Mi Tjjlor if his lordship did not choose to signify his 
into weh a pawon, as to Hing a glass of vnne in Mr approbation, it was matter of indifference; he 
Prlre’eAee; he retal»ted by a blow on Mi. Tailor’s made no doubt tlie admiral would find a 
fitce, a* whieb, Ml Tajlo^ etepping bat K, drew hislgentious support in the good opinion and 


counW Wsandwich 


was alarmed, and begged twenty-four hours 


This exiraab horn the Diuraalls affords for ccnsideration. A consultation was held 
mat enough of the character of Westminstei by the ministry, and Lord Sandwich, who 
election contests m the seventeenth century, was a bitter enemy of Rodney’s, nrged that 
Skipping * hundred y«ar% we wiU now come Viscount Malden should be joined with Lord 
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nnudreil eighty. resolved, however, to accept the admiral. 

A humbit of Dobkmiu and gentlemea had The nomination was attended by a dense 
Moeia^ themselves together, for tbe pur- number of people, and Lord Lincoln was 
TOe of WMurmg a reform of parliament, violently as^eo. He attempted to make 
wt one of their meetings held st Westminster himself heard but fbiled. “Now was the 
4«n«,Apra the sixth,eeventse* hundred and time,” says WoodfalL “for Charlre Fox to 
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lordship. 


eliaraoter floeuied <tnly Airtlier to excite 



Ibrvard like a hero» and, to contrast the be could be got out of his coiamitteeh>r«(Bl& 1 
tky ndar of his eloquence agauuit Lord Xdti' again. « ^ 

co&s imbecility." Every tongue but the At the election of seventeen hundred »!-Tid *' 
speaker’s eras silent; every ear was erect, and eighty-four, Pox, supported by the Whigs, 
graUded by the fulness of the speaker’s repxidiated Sir Cecil Wray, vrhom ho had' 
voice. The poll lasted fourteen da^, when brought forward two years before, and joined 
Lord Lincoln resigned. As the poll was Lord Hood. A tremendous struggle ensued, 
closing, a riot took place, and an attempt was and was of for^ days’ duration. The oppo- 
made to seize the poll books Two of hlr. sition against rox commenced previous to 
Pox’s elerka narrowly escaped with their the dissolution, and arose out of an address 
Uves. ' tno-ved to the King, at n meeting held the 

After the declaration of the poll, a chairing twenty nmtli of Jaunary, seventeen hundred 
and a dinner took place. In the evening and eighty-four, respectiug the India Bill, 

Fox and hb friends proceeded to Drury Lane The nomination look plnoo on the first of 
Theatre, where Fox was welcomed by the April, and the tumult was terrific. The 
Duchess of Devonshire and a court of English high-baihtf was unable to take the sense of 
beauties and celebrities, all of them dressed the meeting by a show of hand^and the 
in blue and orange, and with foxes’ tails in .rtleropt so to do was given up. The whole 
their head-dresses. The lobby of the theatre district was one continued scene of riot and 
after the performances (the Temijcst—All the confusion till alwut two o’clock. Lord Hood 
World’s a Stage) were over, looked like a was escorted to the hustings by a paftjr of 
committee-room, because of the OTeat number sadois, some of whom bore a model of the 
of party colours displayed bothby tlie ladies Ville-de P.ins, which w.as destroyed in the 
and the gentlemen crowd The attempt to preserve it caused a 

The pasquinades upon this election weiv furious contest, ending in tiio defeat of fdie 
mostly against Pox and his friends, and sailors In this battle the butchers of Hew- 
Dibdin was retained by government to write port Market, he.aded by a band of marrow^ 
the street and party songs. Dibdin, how- bones and cleavei*s, took a distinguished parif. 
ever, after this election, became one of Mr. Fox w.as warmlysupported by the Prince 
Fox’s partisans, and lost a pension for his of Wales, and bitterly opposed by the Queen, 
patriotism. (Be regained a part of it aftir To such an extent did the conrU influeuoe 
wards.) extend, that Mr. Austin, a dlstingubhed 

In seventeen hundred and eighly-two. Ad- aitist, for taking an active part in liebalf of 
miral Eodney was called up to the House of Fox, reemved positive orders.to withdraw his 
Peers, A vacancy for Westminster being < bus p.imtiiigs from the Koyai Academy Exhibition, 
created, Mr. Fox was deputeii to wiito to (leneral St. John, iirother to Lord ]^Uag< 
Sir Cecil Wray, requesting him to become a broke, was dismissed from his office of groont 
candidate for the vacant seat. Bir Cicil of the bedchambei to liia Majesty for voting ’ 
Wray, who was then m Yorkshire, replied for Fox. Lord Weymouth wrote him au 
that bis fortune was not great enough to beai ofiicial letter, to say that his Majesty had no 
a canvass such as tliat of Westminster Mr. further occasiou for his services. But Fox 
Fox, upon this signification, wrote that “ the had a most able canvasser in the person of 
committee for managing the eketioD take all the beautiful Duchess of Devousliire. Her 
the expenses upon themselves, and a sub (li ice (loely bestowed kisses tor promises of i 
scription will be immediately made for that votes, au I had no le^s than three of her own * 
purpose.” Sir Cecil Wray was elected with- carnages consiantly entaged under her Im- 
ont opposition, although £.or<l Hood’s friends medi.ite directions in Drinfpng electors to 
V ore anxious for the nominatinu of liis the iiolling booth. The lampoons upon her 
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The chairing followed. An elegant chair her energies, and she speedily became so great 
had been ordered for the pui-pose, but did an adept in electioneering tactics as to assume 
not arrive in tune. The woikhouae ch.iir, their principal direction on behalf of Fox. 
therefore, about which were several strong Her Grace attended the meetings, sometiUiM 
ropes, was brought to the hustings by parties in male attire; spoke, cajoled, chaffed, dntuk, 
unfriendly to the cause of Fox and Wray, smoked, treated, promned, bogged, Ordered! j 
and the new member was forced into it by bullied, threatened, siuig, danced, prayed, and ! 
the mob, who carried him in his very ludi- cried, to further the c.ause of “ her man." 
croua and perilous situation as far as South As an instance of her entlinsiasm it iu toU 
ampton Street. There, with groat difficulty, that whilst she was canvassing a butcher, by 
and after promiring to stand beer, tobacco, some accident her shoe became so nmeh 
bread and cheese to all his supported he that she could not keep it on. tnthiu eipkllil'* 
prevailed upon the people to permit him to rassment she kicked tJie shoe 
ilesoend; wing fortunately a brisk runner, said; 

he no sooner was on his legs than he ran "See! 1 go barefoot to serve my ^endsl" j 
off to his coiUmitte-room, followed by the She wdn Iffie vote—^whiidi had been ««>- 
whole mob iuftill dry. More than fifty pounds raised for Wtay. tJp(m asking a cauule- 
were spent ha treating the men outside, before' maker for his vote— 
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*l wUl d've your Grace a plotoper,” said 
of gwaie, “and wojnre you five 
ttior^ ofi a certain condition. 

"Wfiatisthat?’' 

t ^‘Tlint your Groce will give me a kibs.” 

“ Why, then,” eaid the ducIiesH, “ take 
one” 

lilieae fomiliaiities were in turn brought 
iuto U«e by otltor ladies of high roiih, both 
ibr and against Fo\. The committee over 
‘Which the Uuchess of Devonshiio pi-esuied, 
Itati among its me mbers the most celebrated 
beo'ntiee of the day. The Diiehesies of Uiit- 
laud and Portlaiui, the Couiitc..se8 of (Jarhble 
and Derby, TiOdies Be Miehiiiup and Duncan- 
non, and, in fact, ino>l of the ladies of rink 
in Loudon were engaged m the contest, and, 
in tnuny iitbtoncos, nuiolitu the dis-iatisfaclion | 
of their husbands. The hustings were con- 
•tautly beset with their C'vriages, eithei 
employed m biingmg up v otc ri or eiiooni n rdng 
adherents by their presence. The obstinite 
and opposite cauvassuig faiily bewiidi i< d (he I 
Westminster tradesmen, and nianv, to e.ise 
their lives, loft town for the eonutij 

One lady had a trooji of millinei s iii liei o.u- 
riRge,occui>ied in m ikihgup cockades lor Loid 
Hood,and distrihaliiig them to the spectalois. 
Her Grace of llntland superinteiuh d the dis¬ 
tribution of the rum grog to Lord TFood’sl 
sailors and soldiers, so that Fox’s p.ntisins 
oonld the moi o easily defeat them, and ..lie 
enconrageil the tieict* battles hi. tween the I 
maiTow^jones sipd cle.iven and the ‘-eaiuen. 
The Devonshli e ladies had .a baleony “i eeted 
iuUeurietU Street, and there tliov gr< i ted ^ 
friends oi‘ ioea as they passed to the hustings { 
• Tlie soeiet committee was htld hei-e An 
example thus set by the higher classes was 
not long before it leaehed the Westminster 
damee of every giade, and Sir t’i*cil Wiay 
very soon found tliat he bml more to fear 
iromthe women than fivim all Pox’s and Hood’s 
roughs together. In the jireceding ]iai liaiuent 
SirL’ecil had endeavoured to imposn a ti\ 
mpon mald-seivanls, to be jiaid by thouisclvea ^ 


Gilray’s caiiaitures, and pasquiinides that 
represented him boused hy tlie housemaids, 
were pUc.mled through the city. These 
papers gave reason to Wray’s jiartisaus often 
to bide their colours if they would not stand 
the chance of being clawed or ducked by 
BOWS indignant ahiguil. Sir Cccd Wray was 
'also obnoxious to the militai'y, because ho had 
endeavoured to abolish Chelsea Hospital. 

Ski threatening had heconw the aspect of 
the election tliat, on the second day, e.icU 
eandlditlie found it ncoessary, having inar- 
'shalled the electors at his own committee- 
room, to march them under a strong escort of 
Bailors, soldiers, bullies, thieves, and prize¬ 
fighters, to the hustings, and thence back to 
the rendezvoms. |In their progress to the 
fattstiugs, it frequentfy happened that oppos- 
parties met, and then a pitched battle took 
{diKMi { electors ran for tnetr Uvea, apd the | 
grP9n(| WMlpft covered ‘With patients lor the 


hospit.ala The candidates alone ‘Were unable 
to quell the riota Authorities called la the hstp 
of constables from other districts, and it 
I eoame the interest of the cnnteudii^ par¬ 
ties to obtain the pi otection of theselortfign 
peace-officeiB, at their own committee-rooms. 
So retained, they invariably sidsd ‘with tlie 
party by which they were paid, and being 
well plied with drink they became active 
piomoters of iiicreastd disturbance, A bo<ly 
of these eoustabies—from Wapping—in an 
otislaiiglif they made upon the assemblage^ 
killed o le of their own foiee—a man of the 
name of 0,i,son—^by a blow from a stafiE This 
c.iuset] sevtral to stand their trial for murder, 
at the Old nailoy. 

Tliiity Bailors fell in a coiifliel with the 
ibutehiis, chairmen and brewcis’men. Ttii 
of tlioiii died from the injuiies leeoived. The 
Queen, who bitteily h.ited Po\, commanded 
tlio whole of the houseliold troops at St 
.I.ntKs’s I’diee. together with her liouschold, 
—fiom (he p.uro of the baek-staiie.we to iho 
seiillnm in the kit >hen—to bo mastered, aii<k 
on Ibe iiftli oi Apiil, to iro in a body and poll 
for Hood an 1 Wr.iy. The plan adoptcil, tO 
eoinjiel the Ouaids to vote for Wi.iy, whom 
they, to a man, delealod, was peculiar. The 
colonel ot t.ieh regiiuenthad the power of 
allowing the piivalesto woik at their reapeo- 
tue tiades, thislditrty inakiug to some a 
difference of thirty sliillings a week in their 
lavoui. It was tlire.itenod that such privi¬ 
lege 4 would he wilhhchl, unless tliey all voted 
loi Wr ly, and, in this way alone, five linndrod 
votes were conquered. 

^’Il(‘ 1*1 mce of W.ales, at the close of the 
election, gave a rural tOti' at Oarltou House 
ui honour of the vietoi y of Mr. Fox, and the 
defeat of tlie Queen’s candidate. The 
Hnchesa of ncvonaliire, Ladies Wnhiolc, 
Jersey, (Jauqihell, D'wislmm, Cluwtom Julia 
llow.ud, and Duncjntion, were dieted in 
I'cy’s colours, which wore now blue and buff; 
and tliey woie Fox’s tails in their liead-drts>». 
Tin I’riiiee of W.des, also, wore Fox’s 
colours, and had a fine brush in the button¬ 
hole of his coat. 

This protected flection having reached its 
forty days limit, tlie high-liailitf granted a 
spi iitiiiy, at the ^csiro of Sir Cecil Wray. The 
liiistings being demolished and the fight over, 
Mr. Fox’s fi lends, to the number of several 
thnas.inds, accompanied him to the Ladies’ 
C'oiunuttee-room in St. James’s Street, frnm 
the wiinlpws of which tho Duchesses of De¬ 
vonshire and Portland handed him into a 
superb chair, when the grandest spectacle 
ensued m the way ot procession that had 
been witnessed for many years. The con- 
eoiirse of people was immense; tho windows 
along the whole route were filled ■with ladio<i, 
wealing Fox’s favours; and the streets were 
lined with carnages. The order of procession 
and its princi]>al effects, were aiqiointed by 
officials from the Thi^tre Royid, Drury 
Lane. It set oat with fow-and-twenly 
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ipB»M>V'-boiio and cloaver men, wearing outrageous manner in which the governmonti 
trbite vaistcoats and cockades; it closed infiuence was avowed and brought to hear, ex* 
’Wth the state caiTiagcs of Uuchf>H8es, fol- ceeilsd all ccnnpaiiaon of past example. Every 
lowed by seventy-eiuht mounted livery ser-i enaine of power was ap])lied, every figure df 
vants. In the evening, a dinner took plaii*' aulbority was inished couaiiicuously iorwai'il, 
at Willis’s ilooiim, at wiiieh illteeu hundred to awe and intimidate the electors. Mr. Tilt 
sat down. At night, almost ail the houses lu was Idinself canvassing in broad day fisnu door 
the principal streets wore illuminated. to door. In the mean time, his brother, Lord 

It hail Iwen the policy of ti»e government (’hathiun, the new naval minister, buspeniled 
to keep Eox unseated. This had l)ceii fnre- all public business at the lloard of Admindly, 
seen, add provided for by lus return ior the and the clerks were iised as idection agents. 
Kirkwall Burghs; so that the high-bailiir’s The junior lords were running up and down 
unconstitutional rufobal to make a return to the streets, with half-pay Jieutcutuits anil 
the writ for Westminster until alter the rniddnpmin, ilislrilmting cockades and can- 
seratitiy, was of small moment to Fox. Q'he vasuinn electors. Tlie crews of men of war 
Eonse of Commons was several times in hot were broirght from Portsmouth and Sheer- 


debate re.spoctiug the scnPiny. In ai 
afiidavit made to tlie high-bailiff and read 


Ilf is to n'^sist Admii’al Hood, and, as will be 
'-een, ]> lul deaily for their iriterfei’ence. The 


to the House, it was declared that pciion.. infliienee ot the U,l«t India Comjiany was 
were placed at tlie corners ot street!, to eon- also exerlod to tlie utmost in support of IfOni 
iluct stiangers to the luislings to jiult ior Hood. Lord Chatham wrote to a spiritual 
Fox, and that upwards of lour hniidred po.-r of consuloiMble sway in Westminster, 
jicrsons' names apjieared upon tJic poll-books “ Llmt he had iiihlni'-lionb to desire his lord- 
out of two paimbes, as haiing jiolled for Fox, ship would exeit linaself in favour of Lord 
not one ot wtiom could be found or was Hood, nml make a leturu of his canvass 
believed to bo in exist eiice. We have in atoveiy luoriiiiig.” No placeman was allowed 


former article referred to this exlraordiuarj 
scimtiny, whieli w'as at last abaudoneil. 


oven the miserable refuge of neutialily. The 
jiei'son.il friends ot Lord <)ohu Towushend 


Of course, in placards and newspdpers there were comjn'Ueii to vote .against him. As the 
was a libel al supply of eltelion squibs, but an ' e]ei*tion])roceeded and was found to be against 
exploded squib IS not woitli looking al. We'Jmrd Hood, the increasing necessity of the 
pass, tlierotore, over tlie iiuiains oi what once I court piud/y natur.illy piuduced a propor- 
couuUid for a brilliant disphiy of wit. I tioiuito increabe of eiloili. T»n giiinoas wore 

111 seventeen hundied andiighty-eiglit, the then given in Hie lower paiia of Westminster 
contest of the jnirse was n<,iun renewed be- for any vote in favour of Lord Hood. Imrd 
tween l^ord Hood, who him accepted oHice as John Townsliend's average price for a non- 
one of tlie Loids of (lie Admiiaky, and Lord iudojiendcnt elector would sometimes outbid 
John 'Townsliend, sou of the Marquis of that of the crown. 'J’rillmg as the,article of 
Towushend, tlie gloiious succcbsor of Wolfe, cocLadesniayajipcarjtlieeostof ittolmtliBides 
at the siege of Quebec, By an Act of Parlia- was enormous. Loiif Hood himself and the 
meat, parsed alter the forty days'stiug"le, niiuisteivs, scattered tliein from their chariots 
the poll was not closed until seven at night, as they passed nmorig the populace, and his 
and was restricted to fifteen d.iys. it was then friends dispersed tliem with unsparing libe- 


speraed tliem with unsparing libe- 


considered tliat a great measiiie ol reform iii r.ility from the hubtiiii's. ].»ord Townshond’a 
I’arhamentary elections had taken place, and friends were not a jot behind-band in this 
that an end had been put to liriiiery, iutiim lavish expenditure. Lord Hood’s committee 
datiou, expense, and dibturbanue. 'J he first jnihlicly meiitioued it ns a matter of exnlta- 
contest under tlie new act dispelled the illu- tiou, that they had forced Loid Townsheud’a 
Sion; for, in many reh])eets the stiuggle ot comimtlee to spend, in one week, on the single 
Bsreuteeu hundred and eighty-eight wiib more article ot I'ibboii, fitteeii hundred pounds 
bitter than its predecesaoi's. As boon ns tlie more tliiui they had originally allotted for* 
writ wa.s moved for, a meeting ot the hide- that service. The number of houses opened 
pendent electors was held at the Bhakesjieare for the government eaudidale’s friends was 
Tavern, at which five hundred attended. At on the same scale of inuiiificeiico. Hurlhg 
this meeting Mi’. Fox observeil that,* it was tlie election the public-houses used as com- 
tUe desire ofseveral of the electors, as well as mittee-rooms, or refreshment hoitses, wers at 
his own wish, to nominate a member of the least three to one in favour of Hood, and, 
house of Be^oi-d; bu(,,Jx»rd John itussell how little rcgai-d was iiuiil to ecoaoiAy 
was engaged in a county with which he was m tliia paiticular, one fact may suffleiently 
conuecteit and Lord WiHbun was under age. exemplily, 

liord .folm Russell thanked the meeting for A publie-house in the lower part of ‘West- 
the flattering opinion it entertained of his minster, whence large bodies of electom 
family, and nominated Lord John Towns- had proceeded to vote for Jxird Towushend, 
hand. Mx< Eltt (the Prune Minister) and being shut, on Friday, before the close of tlie 
his colleagues at once accepted the cliallenge poll, the friends ot Lord Hood Ofiered one 
of the Whigs, and spared no expense or eflbrt hundred guineas in adviuioe to have tlie 
to retum Lora Hood. Indeed, the open and house opened for the two remaining days. 








j^resul^aotomr 

'■^ pcetl^ piT^lit* bQt,M;leaai 

I IfiilWWttple to say, botter ordered^ and pMMt^ii^ kui^ seeiu^ 

;. f wWi^Jdiaj^laiO woLelaU not thiak natioM^ 

'.'»1^ of'’’* 3W'4 fifty 'ttouKind -• • -----—, 

iL'gj{m^*|»^ation was A FEW tiJEASA.NT FEENtJH”' 

looitfi .l^tli to it oreakfast, at wUlm ia G-EKTEEMEKf. 

some manof rank was advertised In the time of the First Etnpi^AQtoagtho 

,te iwik^e. Winoi spirits, and beer took the for 9 ats, or convicts, of the Eagne at Eoqfa^r^ 

'■■'‘,»wi^„'<]f eoftke and tea, and hundreds of was one named Gognard; amanoframarliabie 
... 'I^tomyoted nrhile In a wild state of drunken- courage and decided good breeding. Ono da)r 
:nkl8s. .A cor^tttee of the House of Commons Cognard was missing. He haa slipped hts 
ildWwi^e Bat three mouths and three days, chains and flung away his buLtotf .and the 
' into a petition against Lord John guns of Bochefort thundered after >iim in 

: Jtb^ri^end’s election. It was finally re- vain. Cognard got safe away to Spain; and 
iolv^ that he was duly elected, and that though the gardes chtourmes (the guards of 
hj^ther the petition nor the opposition was the&igne)twirledtheirmoustachesand8acr4d 
I mvjfeus nor vexatious. This inquiry cost in right royal style, the format was beyond 
Lhril Hood’s pt^ty more than fourteen their reach. 

thousitod pounaa,*and each party had to pay Cognard, as a gentleman travelling for 
their dwn expenses. Lady Chatham, wife pleasure, became acquainted with the family 
of the ^rst Lord of the Admiralty, and sister of the Count Pontia de Saiute Hdldne. The 
Ito ^ premier, when the contest was over, acquaintance ripened into intimacy, and thb 
hndit^ the biHa of public-houses opened on pleasant fench gentleman who had so much 
adooupt of Lord Hood, and ‘collected the to say on every subject, was soon rarely 
greater part of those accounts. An action absent ft'om the count’s chdteau. But,Aip'row 
rms afterwards brought in the King’s Bench, fell on the hospitable Spaniard One by 
in July, seventeen hundred and ninety-one, one, mysteriously and as if they were pnr- 
^ one Smith, who had acted as agent to Lord sued by some relentless fate, every member 
Hood, against George Hose, Secretary to the of the Pontis fam'dy disappeared, Suddmi 
Treasury, for services rendered to Lord deaths and lingering deaths, nameless diseases 
Hood. The jury gave a verdict for the whole and horrible accidents, out them off one h^y 
4 omand of the plaintiff, declai ing themselves one; the pleasant Frendi gentleman alwaysat 
Satii^ed that Smith had performed election the aide of the sufferers, soothing the dying 
Mmees against Lord John Townsheud, at with rare drugs; and generallyathandin time 
ffie request of the Secretary of the Treasury, to see, but not to prevent, each catastrophe. 
^Rus matter and another notorious act of the Did - any light break in upon the last 
. arilias.un was debated in the House of Com- Ponti^ as he lay on his bed of aeatli, slowly 
zhohs. May the third, seventeen hundred and following the rest of his brave kindr^, 
auiety-two. and the French gentleman mixed him 

rioting at this election was attributed draughts and prepared him potions, and 
to^neintroductiouof Lord Hood’s sailors, who learnt from him all the particulars nei^ssary 
Iinmbere4 more than five hundred, and were for conveyancing and managing his estate ? 
led on by officers. Two pitched-battles took Did one look of triumph from those cruel 
place between the seamen and the oliairinen, eyes ever revealed the fatal tragedy to the 
SjOd the former were severely handled and dying man 1 Cognard never confessed 
driven back to Wappiug. The list of wounded this; all he told was, that as soon as the 
|ad killad in the several conflicts was daily Spaniard was dead, he possessed himself of 
l^lished, and each side accused the other of the jewels, plate, and money left; of the 
of the riots. Fifty were taken title-deeds of the estate, and of toe patent 
,ito Middlesex HespUal; fifty-seven to St. of nobility. And, with these, fully armOTipow 
'Geoig»’s| nineteen to St. Bariholomew’s ; for the great contest of life, ho entered;tod, 

; ;^onty'fiTO to Wapping ; and one hundred Spanish army as sub-lieutenant Count-Pemtus 
;4t)td two to various medical men. Out of the de Sainte Heldue. ^ ' 

9 |j[^ber, ton died, and the majority were In a short time he was raised to.lke, 
^^Mrously hurt. The King’s Head, in rank of,, chef-d’escadron; and after faaji?«^' - 
"l*l“**e Street, was sacked. The Blue ing distinguished himself gallantly at 
ifi Bond Street; the . Eose and Monte Tideo, he. was mode Ueutenant* 
I^o^'^oiog Street; the Coach and colonel. However, he could not qifite 
Hs«8««,ja Conduit Strwt> and the Cannon subdue his ancient proiiensitids; haying 

S Hopito, at Charlpg Cross; suffered entangled himself in a peemuary nnsdi- 
. rection, he was arrested; but, tiwice ho ’ 

inscription psiatod on .the hostings, managed to escape. Oit the inawhid oe* 
For a Re state of toe. Polls, cm both easion, he put himself at .toe,,Jiia4'pf a 
^ttae at tiie hosjdtals a^ infir-jb«ave‘,..band of French priser^ M war; 

' X t ' c jssi*ed 'a 9panito brig ; passed mto France 

.not too maeh’totbe iwond.o^Ia and^ 1^ virtue of his coarageand name, 
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vtei tttade chef-d’esoadroo, on the grand staiF fanoj to the bandRome young engraTer^ had 
of the Dtthe de Palmatia—'the brave and him to hve with him in hin palace. Sueh a 
Virtuoua Marshal Boult Soon after, he was patronise is worth money ; socordingly, 
made chef de-bataillon of the JiundredUi j Tolosant turned it into sixty Uiounand freOMs 
repxnent of the line, and hiS fortune seemed (iwo thousand four h^dred poimila), whieh, 
to be seoure. At Toulouse and at Waterloo on the strength of his jniimaey with mon^ 
he signalised himself greatly, received many seiguenr, he borrows of a banker. With 
wounds, and performed many acts of gal-[this six^ thousand francs he quits Eome 
lautry ; for these he was rewarded with the and the cardinal, withoutthe Iroubloof aaying 
cross of the legion of honour: no common aiiiou; escaping to Moudovi, where heleatfi 
reward‘in those days. In eighteen liundred I the life of a veritable prince. Beceived 
and fifteen, the Duke dc wrri made him among the golden youth as one of thenir 
Buccessirely Chevalier de Saint Louis, chef- selves—as indeed how should he not be whh 
de-bataillon, and lieutenant-colonel of the his elegant manners, handsome person, and 
troops of the Seine, There was not a evident wealth t —lie soon became the leader 
man in the army who did not envy and, of their fashions and their aTnusements. 
admire the gall^t and successful Count | After organising many very popular games, 
I’ontis de Samte H61dne. i he proposes private theatricals; of which 

One day, the count was in the Place i he is to be costumier and keeper of the 
YeudOme. Assisting, at tlio head of his wardrobe The thing takes immensely ; and 
troops, in the painful ceremony of a military all soits of plavs arc agreed on and dressed 
degiwliition. He was in full uniform, for. When all the dresses are chosen and 
glistening with stars and crosses, and gay [ in the theatrical wardrobe, onr friend amuses j 
with many coloured orders; surrounded by himself one night by packing them up 
the best and noblest of the laud, and standing smoothly luid carefully in certain private 
there as their equal. A voice at his elbowi vallisob : and, before tlicmoriuuq eon shone 
calls Cognard ! ” The conn! turns. lie' on lilondovi, the popular stage-manager smd 
sees a dirty, haggard, low-browed rufiSan, hia characters were tar on their way to 
whose features he only too will remembers; Sion. 

for, yeaia ago, within the fatal walls ofi A mild, modest mannered, youiig priest 
Kochefort, that low-browed rntlian L.id been' arrived by diligence at Sion. He had cxcel- 
his chained companion, manacled to him lent letters of introduction, and was received 
limb to limb. To put a bold front on it was teith coriliality by the clergy, whom he much 
all that the count could do; to order the iHiiiied by his spiritual graces and good gifts, 
man to Iw thrust back ; to allect iudideronce. In a shoittime he was placed as cui6 in the 
ignorance, disdain—he saw no better way of siu'dl [larish of Saint Pierre; whieh office he 
escaiie. But, his chain-male, one of Cog- filled lor five months, with ezenqilary devo- 
iiard’s inferiors, was not to be so easily put. tion. There was a talk of removing him to 
off. He denounced the lieutenant-colonel, in [ another more populous sphere, where his 
the healing of tliem all, as an escaped convict, labours would be more conspicuously blessed; 
and gave his leal name and history. Geneial but, while the project was (lending, one fine 
Despniois ordered the arrest of his officer ;linoiuiug the reverend father was massing ; 
and four gendarmes seued him, in face of bis an<h wiUi Iiiiii, a sura of thirty thousand franc% 
troops. Ife demanded and obtained )>ei -1 wltich had been inirustOii to him for tlio re¬ 
mission to go to his hfitel, for a change of' eonstniction of tlic church. The part of the 
clothes; when there, ho seized a btace of|village euiO, which had been appoitinned 
pistols, presented tliera at his guards, and [to one of the golden youth at Mondovi, 
while they stood stupiiled and thunderstruck j bi-ought the grist to Aiithelm Collet’s mill 
at bis daring, he rushed fmm the hdtel, and for a long time. 

they saw him no moic. From Sion to Strasbourg, from Stras- 

Six months afterwards he was caught; tried bourg into Germany; thence back a/^iu to 
as an escaped conviotjandforforgery, and mur- Italy—Ibis time under the name and title of 
der;eoiidemnodtotliegallej8foilite;and, ina a general—the thirty thousand Iraiies carry- 
fewyoavB.diedatBrestauontcastaud-degiaded ing him bravely on the very crest of fortune, 
format. If it had not been for that vdee on tlie young swindlei led a conifurtable life 
the Place Vendfime, Cognard tha convict enough. But, his funds were gtdting low; 
might have died Count PontLs dc Sainte and, to roplenisU them, the general pat lui 
Hmdue, Mardchal de France. name and graces out at interest, and bor¬ 

rowed on them a large sum from a banker of ' 
AntUelme Collet, a gentleman by birth and Savone. He was nearly caught there. The 
education, aa officer on the fair way to pro- banker was a wary man, and only trusted 
motion, deserted the army in seventeen hun- even generals as f.ir as he could see them, 
dred and ninety-six ; and, under the name of However, tbe man of war disappeared when 
Tolosant, eat awhes himself at Borne as an the banker began to stir; ana, in his place 
"engraver of armorial bearings.” In the stood the grave and reverend prelate Mon- 
couisa of his profesmon he became ac-.seigneur Dominique Pasquolini, Bishoj) of 
quainted wkb Cardinal Peach, who, taking a Manfredonia, who, with a forged buUe d’in- i 

t 
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Btitution, prexented himaelf to the Bisliopof pot on with <he noviciate establishment, thoir 
Nice, and ordained thirty-tliree abb^s. The kind patron loaiJed a caxrinjje with the vases, 
game of prelacy, however, ooald not be safely cups, ornarnenls, and jewelled relics of the 
played lonjfj Collet tnined blsfaee to Fifjus, chapel; not forfeiting all the moneff'he 
ns an inspeotor-geperul, cov<‘i< d with militaiw eonld Inid ni file hoiiso. ‘When the unhappy 
decorations Jit Dragiiignan ho formed his brollieis roturnod, they found their patron 
stair, and at Toulon the jirciet’s son was and their wealth among the things that weie 
proud to become liis piivatc seirilary; at not 

Marseilles he Inwl n suite of tweiily lolloueis, Knowiuc, tint ho would be holly pursued, 
and took cue hundred and thirty thousand Collet »oncci\ed and exccuti-d one of those 
francs (five thousand two humlied pounds) stroVes of geirns which are almost sublMUC. 
li’om the government chests. ITis peojdc lie went to lloche-l'caucourt, and took 
must be fed. At Tslnics he took Unco lodeings in the conuuis-"iiy's house 'Iho 
litiinlrcd thousand francs, or twelve thousand jioln'c, of coor’c, looked too wide, and OolUt 
pounds. as.istulintlu se.iieli .after himsclt. No oiio 

Hut, Anthcline tVillel’a theatricals wen* shsjiccImI the commissary’s guest, and the 
(hawing to a close; the name was uclting puism' slackened an! tinally died aw,iy. 
too waiiu lor hini. While bre.ikfcling with lliKlerlhe name of llalal, and ia thcgiiiic 
the prtifet of Montpellier the inilliaiit ot a modi .t loid honest iTutier, onr lilend 
iuaneetar-generiil was w izisl by the police, tuiiied ne\l lo^lcns, iJi'lodgcdiulhepaush 
and his staff of dupe-, wen ‘unuoaiilv ol Uontuie, and was iimarktd for his inous 
incarcerated. For hettei seem ily, he win juit cvictitndo in attending mass, visptri, and 
into a dungeon below ground. JIc' < ajief’ted th > conlesdonal, and f ir bis wouJertul horn • 
nothing else lliau to be shot ; when the iidcnee to tlu' poor, lie distributed largo 
prf'fit, willing to gialify the ciiiinsity of a qu.intitics of hr'.iddail)—fumUhodon cicdit 
largo dinnerparty whom he had invited to I hy aindi Ivikii , fbi,Galat’s routs w’ere not yet 
meet the inBiieetot-penei il, and to whom he (lui>, and lie wis tenipor.aiily short of cash, 
was eager to show the lion nndet anewloim, lli hruight miieli jowelltiy, 1oo,on creiht, and 
ordered the prisoner to be bn light up lobe iiiys liUd hoii'st men by 'ending them to 
looked at. While the guard went iti to Kok at a e, rtaiu csiate, which he bail to sell 
announce him, ho was left in the olih", or at <i low piiu*, and which they ncvir eonld 
pasRnge-i*ooni Im tween the kiU hen and the Imd. Finally, he would buy a e.ibiiolet of oue 
dining-room, under the care of two sentiiiils. of the rich iioUbles of the lowm. But, he 
Before they knew he had tiireid rounif, ho mint lr> the labnolct first, lie diil try it, 
had pill on a ciwk’s I .an, ainoii, and vest f hilt' and dime it ten leagues away fismi &lans, 
lay handy; seized a dull waiting to be cairiod | WJi< u s i fo .it the end of his fen leaguehe 
into the ealle-it-maiK ei; c.urieil it in; and set i wiole a p ihlo note to the owu<-r, telling imu 
itdownbefoietliepie'et; then hcdi^.ippi<xro(l. I whore he might find his profleily, tlmiik- 
The bi'iitlnelu had si on nothing but a cook, ini, limit u’a very useful loan ; but declinim' 
of the cstiibUblinient ]>ass thiough tlio otliee. to jiurehaso it, liavmg no moie occaBiou 
While the city was up in arms, and the poliei [ for it 

were hunting everiwhcie, t’olh'l, from the' Collet was airested a short time after this, 

window of a small room clo^e to tho pii-' after moio than tw’ciity years of .sueeesslul 
fecture, watched their movements, liiighod bwmdliug; was coiuhmiiod to twenty years’ 
at their dismay; iii a foitnight’s tmu, he triiiaiix foi^ s at tlio IJagne, w.aa bi.mded 
was safe out of the city. Such an esewpe w.is with the kUeis T. F. between his shoul- 
iinpivoedenl ed. IVoplo talked of magic and der-., and was taken to Jlochefort as ,<i 
comiMiols with unjih'isaut ))Owers, and all gdley-slave. Tie led the most luvurioiis 
sorts of wild anpcibtiiious crept aioiind the life a man could le.ad (even at Lhib day, 
name of Anthdiuo Collet, 'llie tuith only Fioncii prisoneis with money may buy nn- 
eame out when he was finally arrestod, and In aid of personal luxuiies), no one knowing 
he told his udventiiies with a novtUisl’a where his imiuenbo rosoiircee <»mo from, 
delight. When ho ditd—which he did just before 

He took refuge fiom the police ol Mont the expiry of Ids ‘enteiice—a large quantity 
pellier m the convent of the lirothera of of gold was found btitched lU between 
ChriRtiaii Doeirine at Toulouse. Ilo w.is a the lining and the outer covering of his 
IxMU'dcr there, and enchanted them all by clothes. 


hia piety and nuinificence. lie made them 
wonderful jironiises—the Ar.ddiiii Nights 


Theicsiiltof tho Brussels lottery was to 


Brotheig of Christian Bootriuo were to fake before the arrival of tho courier with the list 
tba ,l«i«d of every other monastic institution of tho winning numbeis. With a margin, of 
i&^Blottse. Oue day, while the good, simple, three hours, there surely could be no foul 
creunious brothers went to iuspoot their new p].ay, even among the clever sharpers of Pai is. 
doBiiuh, ftodlt) see how &i' tho workmen had llather more than four hours before the 
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auotb^r. These two men gave the gurdes 
chtourmes many a day’s outing. It was 
almost as good fun as hunting a welhirained 
stag, to hear the gun fired, and the news 


arrival of the messenger, a man named 
Baudltt presented himself at the office, bought 
a certain number, paid, and disappeared. That 

evKming, Baudin had drawn a million. Napo-i _ _ ^ __ 

leol the Great was no easy man to cheat,' s^ead that Fanfan or Fhshon h.ad escape. 
Such a wonderful coincidence of good fortune j When they died, the guards felt as if half 
seemed somewhat suspicious. Ho caused an! the amusement of their wretriied lives had 
inquiry to be made ; after some time he ; died too. 
discovered that Baudin had an accomplice at 


Brussels, who sent him <3ie number of the 
lucky tickeflton the neck of a carrier pigeon. 
The carrier pigeon flew faster than the courier 
rode, and &iudin gained his million for a 


THE CAT. 

_ __ __ _ At last the cat has been promoted to the 

time. "He lost"thaCaiid' liberty, and life too, i literai-y honours which have so long been her 
at the Bagne at Brest. ' '’o delayed. She has had 

I .ati entire boolc written about her, all to her- 

Fichon, a forgat for life, condemned for; 


IS 


for life, condemned for 

numberle'ss audacious crimes, has a l^'^ck ut, When a domesticated 

breakmg loose, spite of double chains, the ^ 

bullet. guaiHls, and stone wa Is. One day, he anywhere, like the camel and the kma ; or, 
IS seen on the port, unuoned, quietly looking when a reasonable sccpticisui may be onter- 
at his companftns-not attempting to escape, tained respecting tlie soecies assimefl to be 
enly taking a little liberal exercise «« h>«' its savage anceslir, as is the case with the 
own acconnt. Tiiken back to l.is bench (for ^teps of all our reason- 

he was ch.amed to a bench .apparently im- 3 ti.aight into a blind alley, from 

moveab y) strictly watched, and trebly ironed, there is no issue except by turning 

the next day ho la in his old place on theii,^.^^^. 1 believe that there never was such 

i-n I an animal as a really wild pussy. Theshp- 

vshistling Le Postilion do Longjumeau. The ipp^itiQy involves an absurdity. Whose legs 
commiss.ai y, a common man without syrnpa- i ^ ^tate of nature I ^ 

thies, oiriei-3 M. lie ion to the cacliot (the. ^ 

d.ark uuder^Kiund cells). Here, at least, he I tail, dud d.aintily tread on the kme 

spot? From what carpet—Kidder 


will be safe,” says the common man, sipping 
his caf6 uoir. Two days after w.arda, he espies M. 
Fichon strolling through the town of Toulon, 
Ids hands behind his back, whistling as be- 
lore, and looking in at the shop windows. 

“ What ai'e yon doing thei'c, Fichon ? ” 

“ Why, my commissary, what you see. I i 
am baking a little walk. What do you w'ish 
me to do ? I will obey you. Must I go 
back from whence I came ?" 


j nice little tortoise-shell to purr between 

. , 111 • 1 ii • them, as they sat chatting on a sunny bank: 

“As you please! said the commissary ’tl,,^t a choice pair of tabbied sluml 
ironicafly, “since It seems a settled thing with I half-shut eyes and their feet 

you not to obey me any loiigei-.”, them, before the fire which 

Fichon, hurt at such an insinuation, re-' - 

turned to his cell. An hour afterwards, the 
guard found the door locked, and Fichon 
re-ironed by his own liands ; but, they never 
could find the most trifling iustruinent capable 
of filing or unrivetiiig his chains. 


Andr6 Fanfan was even as clever as, or more 
clever than, Fichon. Andro’s foot uaeiko itch, 
and then there was no liolding him. He used 
to attempt serious flight; Fichon only wanted 
a little quiet stroll without irons. But, both 
seemed to ^a.ve secured the mandrake’s power 
over bolts tiipd bars. No walls could hold them, 
no chains bind them, no balls bit them. They 
were vulnerable, only in their facility of losing 
their liberty. They never could keep free 
when they had got loose. Fanfiiii was sure 
to be retaken, before twelve houira Were out; 
and, when Fi^on bad finished one sentence, 
he was veiy certain to come to grief and 


was the centre of Noah’s family circle on 
board the Ark. 

I may be told that onr cherished Angora 
tom is a development of some untamed feline 
beast from that couvenieut region, the central 
plains of Asia; in which theory 1 place as 
mucli serious creilit as that I myself am. a 
development of the liana esculents, or Edible 
I’rog. It will never do to afford the world 
so plausible au excuse for cannibalisra. Thi^ 
is about the abstract of the matter. 
shall do well, however, to note that oats, gone 
wild are not wild cats, and c.annot, be, ad- 
niitted to come into court to give evidSihee 
on any genealogical lawsuit. . 

Of the origin of cate in placM where they 
had never been seen before, we have, in 
vaiious autliom, mioiy accounl^s, varying from 
the dimly legendary tq the iwoent historicsinl. 
Cats are very much at honk on shipboard ; 
they do not object to make one even of a 


little spot? From what 
minster or Brussels—could she' gently pull 
the threads with her claws ? In what dairy 
could she skim the cream ? From what 
larder could she steal cold roast pheasant ? 
And, if she did not do these things, or some 
of them, would she be a genuine puss ? No, 
no; I believe that Adam and Jive had a 
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at^amerVerew, for ^9 genial boiler and its 
excitant fire conipeasate for the jdtrat and dirt 
of fie eoabi and cindem Bat Btajr are too 
liigbly valued by tlieir companion voyagers j 
to be lightly' parteij with. A pair of sea-born 
kittena 'wonM be a worthy offering to an 
isUnd king. Indeed cata have increased the 
excitement caused by the aiTival of our 
modem missionaries amongst aii isolated and 
untaught people. During Mr. Williamsls 
bold campaign in Polynesia, a favourite cat j 
was taken on shore by one of the teachem’ j 
wives at their first visit to the island of 
Harotonga. But Tom, not liking the aspect, 
of his new acquaintance, fled to the mouh- 
tains. Under the influence of the apostles, 
of the new religion, a priest named Tiaki had ■ 
destroyed his idol. His house was situated [ 
at a distance from the settlement; and at 
midnight, whUe he was lying asleep on his 
milt, lus wife, who was sitting awake by bis 
side musing upon the strange events of the 
day, beheld with consternation two fifes 
glittering in the doorway, and heard with 
surprise a mysterious and plaintive voice. 
Petrified with fear, she awoke her husband, 
and began to upbraid bim with his folly fur 
burning his god, who, she declared, was now 
come to be avenged of them. 

“ Get up, and pray I ” she cried. 

The husband arose, and, on opening his 
eyes, beheld the same glaring lights and 
heard the same ominous sound. He com¬ 
menced with all possible vehemence to voci¬ 
ferate the alphabet, as a prayer to the powers 
above to deliver them from the vengeance of 
Satan, The cat, on hearing the incantation, 
was as much alarmed as the priest and his 
wife : so he escaped once more into the wil¬ 
derness, leaving the repentant priestly pair 
in ecalacie^-at the efficacy of their exorcism. 
The' nocturnal apparition of a eat in the 
flesh had nearly reinstated an overthrown 
idol. 

Subsequently, puss, in bis perambulations, 
—^perhaps he had hopes of finding a native 
fur-clad helpmate,—went to the district of 
the Satauees ; and as the maral, or temple, 
stood in a retii*ed spot, and was shaded by 
the rich foliage of ancient trees, Tommy, 
pleSaed with uie situation, and wishing to 
frequent good society, took up his abode with 


the wooden gods. A fow days after, the 
priest came, accompanied by a number of 
worshippers, to present some offering to the 
pretend^ deities ; and, on opening the door, 
Tom greeted them with a respectful mew. 
Unaccustomed to such salutations, the priest, 
instead of returning the welcome with a re- 
riprocal jJoUteness, rushed, out of the sauctu- 
mry, shouting to his companions, “Here’s aj 
' from the deep! A monster from 

ij^ .deep!” The whole party o' devotera 
^!!|p»t8Bea home, coUeotfsl several hundreds 
brethren, put on their war-caiw, 

:: spears, clubs, and alings, blaok- 

e(iiii(dV''W ’with charcoal; and, thus 


equipped, came shoutiug on to attack the 
enemy. Tom, affrighted at formidable 
'array, spiaag towards the open door, and 
darting through the terror-stiiokea wumifs, 
sent them soamjpering in all directions, In 
the evening, while the- brave cimspirators 
were entertaining themselves, and a numer¬ 
ous company, with a war-dance to remiit 
their spirits, poor Tom, wishing to see the 
sport and bearing no malice in his heart, 
stole in amongst them to take a pefip. Again 
the unarmed multitude fled in consternation, 
while the dusky heroes seized their weapons 
and gave chase to the unfortunate cal; but 
tlie monster of the deep was too nimble for 
them. 

Some hours afterwards, when all was quiet, 
Tom unwisely endeavoured to renew his 
domiciliary relations with man. In the dead 
of the night he entered a house, crept be¬ 
neath a coverlet under which a whole native 
family was lying, and fell asleep. His purring 
awoke the man in the hospitality of whose 
night-cloth he had taken refuge; and who, 
supposing that some other monster had come 
to disturb his household, closed the doorway, 
awoke the inmates, and procured lights to 
search for the intruder. Boor Tom, fatigued 
with the two previous engagements of the 
day, lay quietly asleep, when the warriors, 
attacking him with their clubs and spears, 
thought themselves models of bravery in 
putting an end to him. 

But cats, though thus misunderstood and 
maltreated, seem to have been as welcome 
and valuable an introduction to the country, 
as those exported by "Whittington of old. 
One of Mr. ■Williams’s means of proaelytism 
was the exorcise of a useful handicraft. 
The Cliristian teacher did not scorn to 
turn blacksmith. But, to bicrease his per¬ 
plexity in working a forge, Barotonga was 
devastated by a plague of rats. In vain 
ho constructed bellows of goatskin. They 
congregated in immense numbere during 
the night, devouring every particle of leather; 
so that, when the master entered his work¬ 
shop in the morning, he found nothing 
remaining of his bellows but the bare 
boai'ds. 

The rats, however, were not permitted to 
have everything their own way. The mis¬ 
sionaries, paying a professional visit to 
another vowel-sounding island,-Aitutaki, re¬ 
turned* to Barotonga with a singular cargo, 
principally consisting of pigs, cocoa-nuts, and 
cats ; the king having secured about seventy 
of the first, and an indefinite number of the 
last. The cats were so precious^ that a single 
one was a treasure in herself; thirnits being 
so astonishingly numerous, that the Clhristiaii 
adventurers nevm* sat down to a mini, with¬ 
out first appointing two or more persons to 
keep the vermin off the table. While the 
party-were kneeling down at frimSy prayers, 
the rats would run over them in aU direc¬ 
tions; and it was with difficulty that the 
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intruders vere kept out of the beds. One Peter Pindar's Ode to the ~ Jewish (?at« of 
mornibg the servant; while arranging the leo'ad Mendez, whose opening line is, . ' ' 
bedding, screamed aloud; her ftmads, ili Singew of Isroel! Oyo Singers gwewt! ■ 
alazm, rushed into the room, and found that j From Mojulaj' morning till Saturdaj’ 
four rats—a nice little whist-party, in search {not a cat was to be seen. They knew when 
of a snug place to carry on their game—had Sunday came round, as weU as I did ; from 
crept under Mr. Willmma’s pillow. Their the low temperature of the tiles, 
irreverent audacity cost them their lives. We learn from Lady Gust when kittens 
Other members of the miiSsion were worse are bom, they are, like puppies, blind and deaf, 
inconvenienced, though in a different way. j the eyelids and ears being firmlj closed; the 
Mr. and Mra. Pitman'wore possessed of, former, if opened, showing the powerof sight ‘ 
travelling trunks covered with skin, on which immatnred. In about nine days, sometimes 
the rats operated as effectually as they had j sooner, sometimes later, they commence their 
■done before on the unfortunate bellows ; and ^ functions. A humane warning is, that it is 
Mrs. Pitman, having one niglit neglected to very injurions to the mo^er, to destroy the 
put her shoes in a place of safety, sought for whole litter, particularly at once ; and if the 
them the following rooming in vain. These practice is repealed, it is sure to cause cancers, 
nocturnal ramblers had devoured them a complaint common to cats. Cats suffer 
utterly, upper-leathers and solos; and the much when dc[)rived of all their kittens, as 
loss of a pair of shoes in the midst of the may be seen by examining them under the 
South Sea Islands is not a misfortune to be circumstances. The hint is worth considera- 
treated with levity. It was the last drop tion by humane mothers who do not suckle 
which made the vessel of wrath run over; their offspring. We are furnished with 

i a decree of extermination was issued against remedies suit^le for oats, in case of bodily 
the whole race of rats. After school-time, ailments, tested by practical experience,—a 
man, woman and child armed themselves pharmacoproia of feline specifics. But how 
with serviceable weapons; the signal for to administer these? the veterinary student 
onslaught was given, aud the massacre asks. 

began. Baskets were made of cocoa-nut Boll gently the sick cat in a large 
leaves, about five or six feet in length, in cloth, such 'as a table-cloth, carefully iu- 
which to deposit the bodies of the slaiu; aud eluding all the claws so as to resemble 
in about an h^ur, no less than thirty of these a mummy, leaving only the head out. 

I family coffins were filled. Notwithstanding Then place it uprimit between the knees of 
1 this wholesale destruction, there did not a sitting person, ^ce auotlier cloth under 
i appear the slightest ilimiimtion in the legions the jaw to keep that clean, and then with a 
of rats. Gats, therefore, were a real blessing gloved hand open the mouth wide, but gently,, 
to bestow on the island. Even they, however, at one effort, holding it open and pournig the 
did not destroy so many rats as the pigs, medicine from a teaspoon down the open 
which were exceedingly voracious, and took throat; a very little at once, not to cause 
greedily to the rodent diet. choking ; but letting it be comfortably awal- 

The Chinese, it seems, leam the hour of lowed in very small quantities. Bo not put 
the day by looking into the eyes of their the spoon into the month, as the eat will bite 
cats; but 1 imagine that if the cats could it and spit out the contents; but pour it 
speak Chinese, they would tell us not only from the small spoon. Then with a sponge 
wiiat o’clock it is, but also what is the day and cliilled water wipe off the least impurity 
of the week. When a boy, I was a great from the mouth and chin, rub it dry with a 
pigeon-keeper; pigeon-keeping, in a town, clean cloth, unswathe the patient, and put it 
leads to excursions on the roofs. Excursions in a quiet, warm, comfortable place for about 
over roofs lead sometimes to neck-breaking, an hour aud a half. Do not give food or 
sometimes to strange discoveries. Our neigh- drink during that time. As human beings, 
hour, at the back, wm a large coach-builder, it is necessary to watch the effect of your 
and the nearest buildings were his forges, medicine. You must make a temporary 
, On week days, I beheld during my airy hospital of some unused, unoarpeted rooilL' 
rambles, nothing but the blacksmiths^ ham- ■with a fire, as warmth is half the cure, snu ' 
mering away at bolt and spring and tire and every creature iu illness requires it more thwi 
nail; but on Sundays, except in ef»e of in- at other times. Have a comfortable bed for 
clement weather, the warm tiles that covered your patient, leave a dish of water in case oi' 
the forges were tenanted by numerous parties thiret (where it would not be pernieioiis),anuA 
of cats. Thei;e they sat, all day long,' ad- do not allow anyone but yourself to. «hter, 
miring one sjmther, bolding silent delibera- as quiet and sleep are nature’s own and iml 
tions, determining in their minds which remedies; without them there ia no cure, 
paiiiner they should select for the evening’s j^hanks, then, to Lady Gust, ilat her 
concert and ball.. While daylight lasted, it protfigSs always have enough to eaf,' and^ 
was a Quf^ert’ meeting, silent and sober; never too much ! May their inetda be r^podar, 
but after dusk, the darker the better, leaps their digestion good, and th^'Edhmbers tU}- 
and friskings were audible, with voeal effects disturbs 1 May tbey have a su^eieney of 
of loug-sweEing notes, such as called forth grass to and a seii^ of fliesj May they 
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cotuift In riontacti'WitM 4irty water, and 
»^)r«r lMiVe their ftir mhhed the wrong way, 
e|:h<l]p{ when dragginghtu^ aMyouug mourie 
ont:;mamrrowbelel 

,4 I bid adien to Lady Cast, but not to pussy. 
To any society for the difiusiuu of- useful 
knowledge let oie respectfully inscribe what 
next has to be said. 

Here is some of the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers concerning cats; Know that the eyes 
' of a etA wax and wane according to the wax¬ 
ing and the waning of the moon, and that the 
' apples of their eyes follow the cuui'se of the 
sun.. H a cat be tied up in a bag, and 
carried, far away fiom its old liomo to a 
new house, it will retuim ; but, if it be taken 
backward into the now house, it will I’emuin 
there. When a cat is in a cait, ;u)d the 
wind blows over the cat upon the horses, 
they become very weary; the horse also soon 
flags that is ridden by a man who has any 
cat's fur in his clothing. On the death of a 
Tom cat, the life departs from .-ill liis unborn 
progeny. Terrible as is the ixu’secution by 
the cat of rats and mice, the hostile ract s 
become friends if they are compelled to live 
together. Lemmery shut up a <sit with 
several mice in an iron cage. The mice, were 
at first alarrued, but as puss took no notice 
of them, and sat in their midst with a good- 
humoured expression; they began to play 
together, and at last even to play with her. | 
They plucked and nibbled at her. Wiieii 
any mouse was too troublesome, jaisS very 
gently boxed his eaj's with a touch of lier 
paw. After a long time, their gambols evi¬ 
dently had become a bore to her—she could 
not sleep in peace; and Lemnjery then let 
her out. We are not told whether the cat 
had dined when tho experiment began. 

Tim brain of a cat is, according to 
the before-mentioned wisdom of our fore¬ 
fathers, somewhat poisonous; but may be 
used in small doses medicinally as a love- 
spell. To cure a whitlow, put the diseased 
finger every day for a quarter of an hour into 
tho ear of a cat; the worm by which the 
whitlow is caused will be thus hindered 
wriggling any further, and eventually 
wilt be killed. ,Three drops of blood from 
the yein under a cat's' tail, taken in water, 
are a cure for epilepsy, Tim head ol a black 
ckt being burnt to ashes, a little of the dust 
blown into toe eyes three times a-<lay keeps 
the sight perfect. The mjin faints by whom 
one or two hairs of a cat are swallowed. 

The fat of, the wild cat (or the cat run 
wild) used to be provided by hunters to the 
apothecaries’ shops, where, under the name'of 
Axungia cati sylyestrls, was used as a 
.softening application, espMally good for ri- 
■ IS^^S “'>1 abscess, paring lameness, or eai- 
;. , ,pp8/. The Skins of the wild cat used arab 
'Iw.oe, employed medicinally. They gave 
,^^§th, it was thought, to the , arms and legs 
coverings, qr if wotati on the cheat. 

.^^HSeiart, of Vslendennes, tamed a wild 


cat; placing under her protection a tame 
sparrow that was free to % about the garden. 
A neighbouring cat suddenly seized thej:. 
sparrow, and was instantly attacked by its 
pi'otector. The bird was snatched bleediug 
U'om the jaws of death, and carried by its 
champion to M. Hecart; after which, we are 
to understand the wild cat watched over 
the sick-bed of tjie sparrow with much 
sympathy. In the (lerman Magazine of 
Natural ilistory which contained this history, 
another writer tells of a great black Tom cat 
—also a wild cat tamed—who was established 
as the watchman of a conrt containing 
sevei'al pai’trldgcs and blackbirds, a hare; and 
a couple of sparrows. Woe to the dog, 
or other cat, who dared come near to them 
with hostile parpo.se! 

iArhaps it is credible that' in countries 
liable to eai-tbquakes, cats more certainly 
predict a cat.i.'sU’ophe by their uneasiness, 
than they predict rain to housewives by 
over-diligence in the washing of their 
whiskers, A littlo while before the great 
ciu’lhquake at Messina, a iiierehaut of the 
town observed that his two cats were scratch¬ 
ing in an excited way at the floor, and at the 
closed door of his room. He opened the door 
to them. They rushed out, and scratched 
violently in turn at three other closed doors 
that intervened between them and the street. 
Once in the street, they acampm'cd off at full 
speed, until they were out of the town g;iles 
and in the open country. There, their master, 
who followed at leisure, found them in a 
field still terrllied and still scratching at 
the ground. Soon after the first shock 
of the carthqu.ake occurred, and many houses 
in the town were tumbled to the ground, that 
of the merchant being one of them. . 

A remarkable circumstance that utod to be 
discussed coucernmg cats is the i-epugnance 
of some men to abide them. Conrad Gesner 
knew many men who broke out into perspi¬ 
ration, lost their strength, and fainted if a 
cal was near. King Hem III. of France 
—who was weak and dissipated—is said to 
have had this antipathy. It was the same witli 
a Huke of Nouilles, who lived more than a 
hundred years ago. It is added that such 
persons tu'c affected even by the picture of a 
eat; and, fable went on to say, oven by the 
unseen picture of a cat in an lidjoining room. 
Gesner considered it to be curable by medicine, 
as it Inay be removed even from nature- 
witness tiie happy families in London streets 
—by art. Happy families are not new things 
under the sun. Centuries ago a priest of 
Lucerne taught a dog, a cat, a iUouse, and a 
sparrow to take all their meals together 
from one plate. And there is record of an 
old maid veiy long since dead, who taugiit 
twenty-two different animals, among which 
were a cat, a dog, a mouse, a marmot, a 
turtle dove,.a blackbird, and a starling, to eat 
from the same dish, and to live in harmony 
i together. •' 
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/1'HB dead secret. 


Of tlie cuauing of eats one: or t^ro old 
stories may be newer tluin tUe newest to 
n»ost readers. A cat in a monastery knew 
that there wiia never dinner to be ,li*d ttutil 
the bell had been twice rung. She always 
answered the bell promptly; but, one day 
when, at noon, the welcome cliime was heard, 
found herself accidentally slrut up in a cell. 
Left, perforce, dinuerless until the tenant of 
the cell,came back from the refectory, she 
went as soon as she did escape to look 
for her allowance. Tliere was nothing 
left for her. In the course of the after¬ 
noon the monks were startled by a perti¬ 
nacious sounding of their dinner-bell. Pussy 
swung on the bell-ropo, ringing for her 
dinner. 

One day, the cook in another monastery, 
when ho laid the dinner, found one brother’s 
portion of meat missing. Tie supposed that 
he had miscalculated, made good the dch- 
cicDCy, and thought of it no more till the 
next day, when lie had ag.ain too little at 
dinner-time by one monk’s commons. lie 
suspected knavery, and resolved to watch for 
the thief. On the third day he was quite 
sure that he had his meat out into tlie right 
number of portions, and was about to dish 
up, when he was called oil by a ring of the 
bell at the outer gate. When he came back 
there was agaiii a monk’s allowance gone. 
Next day he again paid special heed to his 
calculations, and, when'he was on the point 
of dishing up, again there was a ring at the 
gate to draw him from the kitchen. He went 
no farther than the outside of the kitciicu 
door, whence he saw that the cat jumped in 
at the window, and was out again in an 
instant with a piece of meat. Another day’s 
watching showed tAat it was the cat also 
wIjo, by leaping up at it, set tlm bell ringing 
with her paws; and thus having, as she sup¬ 
posed, pulled the cook out of the kitchen, 
made the coast clear for her own piratical 
proceedings. The monks then settled it in 
conclave that their cat should be left thus to 
earn for the remainder of her dajs double 
rations, while they spread abroad the story 
of her cunning. So they obtained many 
visitors, who paid money for good places 
from which to see the little comedy, and 
they grew the richer fur the thief they 
liad>mongst them. 

The story is more generally known of the 
discomfiture of M. do la Croix, who* put a 
cat under an air-pump, and tried t(^ exhaust 
the receiver. When pussy began to feel un¬ 
comfortable, and found how the air was 
going, she put .one of her paws on the hole 
thmigh, wbieh it was being sucked away. 
The experim^ter let the air run back, and 
the cat took away her paw oirectly; but the 
moment he began again to suck the air away 
she stopped the hole. 

MahomeUus hold cats in gr^at esteem, for 
it is said that Mahomet was fond of them. 
Once when he was studying, and his cat lay 
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asleop oa the sleeve of his robe, the houi^ 
public prayer arrived, and the cat stiU wsa,, 
sleeping. Bather than disturb her, he cut;! 
oft the sleeve on which she lay. 


THE SUMMEIt-LANJJ. 

Two leaflets, long since wither'd, that give birth 
To no given memories of faded spring, 

I keep; as one would troiunre gems of worth, 

Tbongli sonietiincs an unwilling tear they bring. 

And fill my licart with griefs and longings wild. 

Scoff if you will! 1 stole tlioso leaves away, 

Like kisses, from the bed of a fair child, 

Whose little life bus dawn’d into eternal day. 

Ho chiuiiM iny wayward love; but never knew 
I loved liiiu ; never thought 1 was bis friend, 

And held him in luy hr.irl among the few 

For whom luy life and powers I filin would spSnd, 

As a lone cloud loving a group of flowers 
Jlight linger o’er iliciu in its trackless way, 

To empty all its huuidcd wealth of sliowera. 

That so, ill blessing them, itself might waste away. 

Angels! ye loved that little peatl too well. 

And gently hfleel it from life’s rough sea 
To Heaven's uivaii ; where not e’en a shell 
Speaks, III the ear, of storms that raiinut be. 

Allgels ! yo look that bud, so rieli iii lore, 

Kept flesh with our wet tears; ye boro it far. 

And set it in the summer-land above, 

Where, sumo time, I shall find it, opc'd iuto a star. 

THE DEAD SECRET. 

CIUrTER THE SEVENTEESTU. AS OLD FRIEKB, 
AND A NEW SC'JIEME. 

In (Icclai'ing, positively, that the boy 
whom she had seen digging ou the moor had 
followed her uncle and herself to the poat- 
towu of Porthgenua, Sarah had asserted the 
literal truth. Jacob had tracked them to the 
inn, had waited a little while about the door, 
to ascertain if there was any likelihootl of 
their coiitiiuiing their journey tliat evening, 
and had then returned to Porthgeuna Tower 
to make his report, uiid to claim his promised 
reward. 

The same night, the housekeeper and the 
steward devoted themselves to the joint pro¬ 
duction of a letter to Mrs. Frauklaud, in¬ 
forming her of ail that had taken place, from 
the time wlien the visitors first made their 
appearance, to the tiuio when tho gai'doiier’a 
boy had followed them to the door of the iim. 
The composition was plentifully garnished 
throughout with the flowers of Mr. Muuder’s 
rhetoric, and was, by a necessary eonsequeuee, 
inordinately long as a narrative, and hope¬ 
lessly confused as a statement of facts. 

It is uuuecessary to say that the , letter', 
with all its faults and absurdities, w,ii% Iread 
by Mrs. Franklahd with the deepest inte¬ 
rest. Her husband and Mr. Omdge, to both 
whom she communicated its coutento, .were 
as much amazed and ji^erplexed liy ft as she 
was herself. Although the' discovery of 
Mrs. Jaxeph’s dejyariai'e for Cornwall had led 
them to consider it within‘the range of pos- 
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This advice was immediMeljr g^ed tax. At ' 
an hoar’s notice, the serrant started for Goni- 
wall, thoroughly instracted as to what he was 
to do, and well supplied with money, in case ■ 
he found it necessa^ to employ many arsons 
ill making the proposed inquiries. In ihie 
course of time he sent a report of his pro¬ 
ceedings to his master. It proved to be of a 
most discouraging nature. 

All trace of Mrs. Jazeph and her com¬ 
panion had been lost at the post-town of 
Fortligenna. Investigations had been made in 
every direction, but no reliable information ! 
had been obtained. People in totally dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country declared readily 
enough that they had seen two persons 
answering to the description of the lady in 
the dark dress and the old foreigner; but 
when they were called upon to state the ' 
direction in which the two strangers were 
travelling, the answers received turned out ' 
to be of the most puzzling and contradictory 1 
kind. No pains had been spared, no neees- j 
sary expenditure' of money had been grudged; I 

but, so far, no results of the slightest value 
liad been obtained. Wliether the lady and ! 
the foreigner had gone east, west, north, | 
or south, was more than Mr. Fraiikland’s j 
servant, at the present stage of the proceed- i 
ings, could take it on himself to say. ! 

The report of the examination of the north j 
rooms was not more satisfactory. Here, | 
again, nothing of any importance could be | 
discovered. The servant had ascertained i 
that there were twenty-two rooms on the 
uninhabited side of the house;—six on the 
ground floor opening into the deserted 
garden : eight on the first floor; and eight 
above that, on the seot^d story. He had 
examined all the doors carefully from top 
to bottom, and had come to the'conclusion 
that none of them had been opened. The 
evidence afforded by the lady’s own actions 
led to nothing. She had, if the testimony 
of the servant could be trusted, dropped 
the keys on the floor cf the halL She was 
found, as the honsekeeper and the steward 
asserted, lying, in a fainting condition, at the 
top of the lauding of the first flight of stairs. 

The door opposite to her, in this jMsition, 
showed* no more traces of having been re¬ 
cently opened than any of the other doors of 
the other twenty-one rooms. Whether the 
room to which she wished to gain access 
was otie of the eight on the first floor, or 
wliether she had fainted on her way up to the 
higher range of eight rooms on. the second 
floor, it was impossible to determine. The 
only conclusions that could be flurly drawn 
from the events that bad tak® plaee in the 
house, were two in number. Hrst^it might 
be taken for granted, that the lady had been 
disturbed before she had been able to use the 
keys to gain admission to the Myrtle Eoom. 
Secondly, it mi^t be assumed from the 
position in whi<di£ i^e was foimd on the stairs 
and from the Mdence relating to the dropping 


sibUityibgt she an^ appear at PorthgennH, 
and although the honsekeeper had been 
written to by Eosamond‘under the influence 
of that idea, neither she nor her hneband 
were ^ulte prepared for such a speedy con¬ 
firmation of their snspicioDs as they had now 
received. Their astonishment, however, on 
first ascertaining the general purport of the 
letter, was as notifing compared with their 
astonishment when they came to those par¬ 
ticular passages in it vhich referred to Uncle 
Joseph. The fresh clement of complioa- 
tiem imparted to the thickening mystery of 
Mrs. Jazeph and the Myrtle Boom, by the 
entrance of the foreign stranger on the 
scene, and by his intimate connection with 
the extraordinary proceedings that had 
take n p lace in the house, fairly baffled them 
all. *rhe letter was read again and again ; 
was critically dissected paragraph by para¬ 
graph ; was carefully annotate J by the doctor, 
for the purpose of extricating all the facts 
that it contained from the mass of unmean¬ 
ing words in which Mr. Munder had artfully 
and lengthily involved them ; and was finally 
pronounced, after all the pains that had been 
taken to render it intelligible, to be the most 
mysterious and bewildering document that 
mortal pen had ever produced. 

The first practical suggestion, after the 
letter had been laid aside in despair, emanated 
from Bosamond. She proposed tliat her 
husband and heraelf (the baby included, as 
a matter of course), should start at once for 
Porthgenna, to question the servants mi¬ 
nutely about the proceedings of Mrs. Jazeph 
and the foreign stranger who bad accompa¬ 
nied her, aud to examine the premises on the 
north’ side of the house, with a view to dis¬ 
covering a clue to the locality of the Myrtle 
Boom, while events were still fresh in the 
memories of witnesses. The plan thus advo¬ 
cated, however excellent in itself, was opposed 
^ Mr. Orridge on medical grounds. Mrs. 
Ironkland had caught cold by exposing her¬ 
self too carelessly to the air, on first leaving 
her room, and the doctor refused to grant her 
permission to travel for at least a week to 
come, if not for a longer period. 

The next proposal came from Mr. 
Frankland; He declared it to be per¬ 
fectly clear to his mind, that the only 
cbmee of penetrating the mystery of the 
Myrtle Boom, rested entirely on the discovery 
of some means of communicating with Mrs. 
.Tazeph. He suggested that they shonld not 
trouble themselves to think of anything un¬ 
connected with the accomplishment of this 
purpore; and he proposed that the servant] 
then in attendance on hiia^t West Winston'^ 
—a man who had been in ms employment for 
nmuy years, and whose zeidj activity, and m- 
teHigence could be thoroughly depended to 
— would be sent to Porthgenna forfchwitii, to 
tile necessary hiquiries, and to examine 
whfl'WmiseB Car^uUy on the north tide of 
thd'jtolwe. . ' ■ , • 
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of the k«ys, that the Myrtle Boom ’(fas not on 
the ground floor, but was one of tho sixteen 
- rooms situated on the first and SeOond stories. 
Beyond this, the writer of the report had j 
nothing further to mention, except that he 
had ventured to decide on waiting at Porth- 
genna, in the event of his master having any 
fui’tlier instructions to communicate. 

Wliat was to he done - next ? That was 
necessarily the first question suggested by 
the servant’s announcement of the unsuc¬ 
cessful result of his inquiries at Porthgenna. 
How it was to be answered, was not veiy 
ea^ to discover. Mrs. Franklaud had no¬ 
thing to suggest, Mr. Franklaud had 
nothing to suggest, the doctor had nothing 
j to suggest. The more industriously they all 
three hunted through their minds for a new 
j idea, the less cliauce there seemed to be of 
thoir succeeding in finding one. At last, 
Rosamond proposed, in desiwir, that they 
should seek the advice of some fourth person 
I who could be depended on ; and asked her 
j husband’s permission to write a confidential 
statement of their difliculties to the Viciir of 
Long Beckley. Doctor Chenuery wjis their 
oldest friend and adviser; ho had known 
i them both os cliildi'en; bo was well ac- 
I quainted with the hisloiy of their fami- 
I lies; be felt a fatherly interest in their 
I fortunes; and he possessed that invaluable 
j quality of plain clear-headed common sense, 

I which marked him out as the very man who 
would be most likely, as well as most willing, 
to help them, 

Mr. Frankland readily agreed to his 
wife’s suggestion ; and Rosamond wrote im¬ 
mediately to Doctor Chennery, informing 
him of everything that had happened since 
Mrs. Jaze^’s first introduction to her, and 
asking hijllfor his opinion on the course of 
T>roceeding which it would be best for her 
husband and herself to adopt, In the difiiculty 
in which they were now placed. By return 
of post an answer was received, which amply 
justified Rosamond’s reliance on her old 
friend. Doctor Chennery not only sympa¬ 
thised heartily with the eixger curiosity which 
Mrs, Jazepb?8 language aud conduct had 
excited in the mind of his correspondent, 
but he bad also a plan of his own to propose 
for ascertaining the position of the Myrtle 
Boom. 

The vicar prefaced his suggestion by ex¬ 
pressing a strong opinion against InstHuting 
any further search after Mrs. Jazeph. Judg¬ 
ing by the circumstances, as thqr were related 
to him, he considered that it would be the 
merest waste of time to attempt to find her 
out. Acoordmgly, he passed from that part 
of the Bubgeefe at once, and devoted himself 
to the consideration of the more important 
question, How Mr. and Mrs. Frankland were 
to proceed in the endeavour to discover 
for themselves the mystery of the Myrtle 
Room ? 

On this point, Doctor Cbennea^ entertained 
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a conviction of the strongest kind; and he 
warned Rosamond, beforehand, that she must.' 
expect to be very much surprised when ha 
I cams to the statement of it. Taking it for 
granted that she and her husband could not 
hope to find out where the room was, unless 
they were assisted by some one better ac¬ 
quainted than themselves with the old local 
arrangements of the interior of Porthgenna 
Tower, the vicar declared it to be his opinion 
that there was only one individual living 
who could afford them the information they 
wanted, and that this person was no other 
than Rosamond’s own cross-grained relative, 
Andrew Treverton. 

This startling opinion Doctor Chennery 
supported by two reasons. In the first place, 
Andrew was the only surviving member of 
the elder generation who had lived at Porth- 
genna Tower, in the bygone days when all 
traditions coimeoled witli the north rooms 
were still fresh in the memories of the inha¬ 
bitants of the lum.se. The people who lived 
in it now were strangers who had been placed 
in their situations by Mr. Frankland’s father, 
aud the servants employed in former days'by 
Captain Treverton were dead or dispersed. 
The one available person, therefore, whose 
recollections were likely to be of any service 
to Mr. aud Mrs. I'raiikland, was indisputably 
the brother of the pld owner of Porthgenna 
Tower. 

In the second place, there was the chance, 
even if Andrew 'Treverton’s memory was not 
to be trusted, that he might possess written 
or printed information rektiug to the locality 
of the Myrtle Boom. By his father’s will—■ 
which had been made when Andrew was a 
young man just going to college, aud which 
had not been altered at the period of his 
departure from England, or at any after 
time—ho had inherited the choice old collec¬ 
tion of books in the library at Porthgenna. 
Supposing that he still preserved these heir¬ 
looms, it was highly probable that there 
miglit exist among them some plan, or some 
description of the house as it was in the 
olden time, which would supply all tlje infor¬ 
mation that was wanted. Here, then, was 
another valid I'eason for believing that il a 
clue to the position of the Myrtle Eooni' 
existed anywhere, Andrew Treverton was 
the man to lay his hand on it. 

Assuming it, therefore, to be proved that 
the surly old misanthrope wa.s the ' only 
person who could be profitably applied to for 
the requisite infonnatioii, the next question'' 
was. How to communicate with liim ? The 
vicar understood perfectly that after An¬ 
drew’s inexcusably heartless condu^ towards 
her father and mother, it was quite hnpos- 
B^le for Rosamond to addreas any. direct 
application to him. That obstacle, however, 
might be surmounted by making the neces¬ 
sary communication proceed from Doctor 
Chenneiy. Heartily as-the vicar disliked 
Andrew Treverton personally, and strongly 
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bS he dfeipproTed pf ;t^e dM mkanthrPpe’ej 
principleet he '«raji ^ilUag to set aeide his 
pwn aatij^thi^ objections to serve the 
interests o£ his‘young friends; and he e^- 
' pressed his pierfect readiness, if liosaibond 
and her husband approved of the proceeding, 
to write Mid recal himself to Andrew’s recol¬ 
lection, and to ask, as if it was a mattei- of{ 
antiquarian cariosity, for information on the I 
subject of the north side of Porthgennal 
Tower, including, of course, a special request 
to be made acquainted with the names by 
which the rooms bad been individually known 
in former days. 

In making this offer, the vicar frankly 
acknowledged that he thouglit the chances 
were very much against his receiving any 
answer at all to his application, no matter 
how carefully he might word it, with a' 
view to humouring Andrew’s churlish pecu- j 
liarities. However, considering that, in the| 
present posture of ^airs, a forlorn hope was ■ 
better than no hope at aU, he thought it was, 
at least worth while to make the attempt, on! 
the plan which he had just suggested. lf| 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklaud could devise any; 
bettor means of opening communications with 
Andrew Trevertou, or if they had discovered, 
any new method of their own for obtaining | 
the information of which they stood in need,, 
Doctor Chennery was perfectly ready to set 
aside his own opinions and to defer to theirs. 
In any case, he could only conclude by| 
begging them to remember that he considered 
their interests as his own, and that all the, 
seryice he could render them was cheerfully; 
and heartily placed at their disposal. ! 

A very brief consideration of the vicar’s; 
friendly letter convinced liosamoud and her; 
husband that they had no choice but gi-atc-: 
fully to accept the offer which it contained, j 
The chances were certainly against the siic-| 
(snaa of the proposed application; but werej 
they more unfavourable than the clianees; 
against the success of any unaided iuvesti-' 
gations at Porthgenna ? There was, at least,; 
a faint Lope of Doctor Chennery’s request j 
for information pruda<nng some results;! 
but there seemed no hope at all of ]»ene-| 
teating a mystery connected with cue room j 
only, by dint of wandering blindly through i 
two ranges of rooms which reached the 
number of sixteen. Influenced by these con-1 
siderations, Rosamond wrote back to the; 
vicar to thank him for his kindness, and to i 
beg that he would communicate with Andrew | 
Trevertou, as he had proposed, witlmut a | 
moment’s delay. j 

Doctor Chennery immediately occupied; 
himself in the compmiition of the important 
letter, t.vking care to make the application 
on purely antiquarian grounds, and account- 
, ^ T^g fot 'hia assumed curiosity on' the subject 
UiS, interior of Porthgenna Tower, by 
||'’^^i:ihg to his fepner kuqwledge of the 
K'^^Vei'toa family, and to his. natural jnt'Cfest, 

; old hquse with which,their laamn andi 


fortunes had been so closely connected- After . 
appediing to Andrew’s eany recqllectlons for 
the information that he wanted, he ventured 
a step farther, and alluded , to the library of 
old books, mentioning his own idea that there 
might be found among them some plan or 
vei'M description of the house, which might 
prove to he of the greatest service, in the 
event of Mr. Ti-everton’s memory not having 
preserved all particulars in CMmeetion with., 
the names and positions of the north rooms. 
In conclusion, he took the liberty of mentiCn- 
ing that the loan of any document of the kind 
to which he h.ad alluded, or the permission 
to have extracts made from it, would be 
thankfully acknowledged as a great favour 
conferred ; and he added, in a postscript, that, 
in order to save Mr. Treverton all trouble, a 
messenger would call for any answer he might 
be disposed to give, the day after the delivery 
of the letter. Having completed the appli¬ 
cation iii these terms, the ’vicar (with many 
secret misgivings as to results) inclosed it 
under cover to his man of business in London, 
with directions that it was to be delivered by 
a trustworthy ))erson, and that the messenger, 
was to call again the next morning to know, 
if there was .any answer. 

Three days after this letter had been 
despatched to its destination—at which time 
no tidings of any sort had been received 
fi'om Doctor Chennery—Rosamond at last 
obtained her medical attendant’s permission 
to travel. Taking leave of Mr. Orridge 
with many promises to let him know what 
progress they made towards discovering the 
p(;.sltion of tlie Myrtlo Room, Mr, a?jtl 
Mrs. Pranklaud turned their backs on West 
Winston, and, for the third time, started on 
the journey to Porthgenna Tower. 

cuArm: the eighteenth. thIPheginnikg 

OF THE ElfD, 

It was baking-day in the establishment of 
Mr. Andi-ew Treverton, when the messenger 
intrusted with Doctor Ohennery’s letter 
found his way to the gai‘den-<loor of the 
cottage at Baysw-ater. After he had rung 
tliree limes, he heard a gruff voice, on the 
other side of the wall, roaring at him to let 
the bell alone, and asking who he wa% and, 
what the devil lie wanted. 

“ A letter for Mr. Treverton,” said the , 
messenger, nervously backing, away from the 
door while he spoke. 

“ Chqpk it over the wall then, and be off 
with you ! ” answered the gruff voice. 

The messenger obeyed both injunctions. 
He was a meek, modest, elderly man; and 
when Nature mixed up the ingr^ienta of his 
disposition, the capability of resopttog inj uries 
was not among them. 

The man with the gruff voice—or, to put 
it in plainer term% the nion Shrowl—picked 
up the letter, weighed, it hi his hand, looked 
ali the address on it yith an expression of 
conteniptuouis curiosity in his bull-terrier’s 
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©yes, put it in Lis waistcoat pooket, and 
walked round lazily to tlie kitobeu entrance 
of the cottage. 

In the apartment which would probably 
have been called the pantry, if the house had 
belonged to ciriliaea teuants, a haud>mill 
had been set up} and, at the moment when 
Shrowl made his way to this room, Mr. 
Treverton was engaged in asserting his inde¬ 
pendence ,of all tlie millers in England, by 
grinding his own corn. He, paused irritably 
in turning the handle of the mill, when his 
servant appeared at the door. 

“What do you come here for ? ” ho ashed. 
“When the flour’s ready, I’ll call for you. 
Don’t let’s look at each other oftener than 
wo can help,! I never set eyes on you, 
Shrowl, but I ask myself whether, in tlie 
•whole range of creation, there Is any animal 
as ugly as man 1 I saw a cat, this morning, 
on the garden wall, and there wasn’t a single 
point in which you would bear comparison 
with him. The cat’s eyes were clear—^yours are 
muddy; The cat’s nose was str.iight—yours is 
crooked. The cal’s whiskers were clean— 
yours are dirty. The oat’s coat fitted him— 
yours hangs about 3'ou like a sack. J tell you 
a,gain, Shrowl, the species to which you (and 
1) belong, is the ugliest on the whole face of 
creation. Don’t let us revolt each other by 
keeping in company any longer. Go away, 
you last, worst, infirmest ll’eak of Nature— 
go away !*” 

Shrowl listened to this complimeutni'y j 
address with an aspect of surly serenity. 
AVhen it had come to an end, he took the 
letter from his waistcoat pocket, without con- 
<lescending to mako any reply. He was, by 
this time, too thoroughly conscious of his own j 
power over his master to attach the smaile.stl 
importance 4 >o anything that Mr. Treverlou i 
niiglit say to Jiim. 

Now' you’ve done your talking, suppose 
you take' a look at that," said Shrowl, drop¬ 
ping the letter carelessly on a deal-table by 
lih master’s side. “ It isn’t often that peoi>le 
trouble llremselves to send letters to you—is! 
it ? Who do you think it comes from ? J 1 
wonder whether your niece has took a fancy j 
to write to yon t It was put in the papers, | 
the other day, that she’d got a son and heir. | 
Open the letter, and see if it’s an invitation! 
to the christening, llie thing wouhlu’t be 
complete without you; the company would 
Im) sure to want your smiling face at the 
table to make ’em jolly. Just let ra* take a 
grind at the mill, while you go out and get 
a silver mug. The son and heir expects a 
mug, you know, and his nurse expects hidf- 
a-guinea, and his mamma expects ail your 
fortune. What a pleasure to make the three 
innocent creeturs happy 1 It’s shocking to 
sec you pulling wry faces, like that, over the 
letter. Loi’d Jlord! where can all yournatural 
affection haVe gone to 1-’’ 

If 1 Only knew where to lay my hand 
on a gag, I’d cram it into your infernal 


mouth 1’^ cried Mr. Treverton. “ Hotv da*® .' 
you talk to me about 'my niece ? “ycu 
wretch f you' know I hate her for her 
mother’s sake. What do you mean by harp¬ 
ing perpetually on my fortune ? Sooner thaui 
leave it to the play-aetres.s’a child, I’d even* 
leave it to you; and soonei* than leave 
it to you, I •w’ould take every farthing of it 
out in a boat, and bury it for ever at the 
bottom of the sea!’’ Venting his dissatis- 
fiiction in these sti'ong terms, fc. Treverton 
i snatched up Dr. Chenner>’s letter, and tore 
it open in a humour which by no means pro¬ 
mised favourably for the success of the vicar’s 
application. 

lie read the letter with an ominous scowl 
On his face, which grew darker and darker as 
be got nearer and nearer to the end. When 
he came to the signature his humour changed, 

! and he laughed sardonically. “ Faithfully 
yom-8, Eolici't Ohcuuerv,’’ he repeated to 
i himself. “ Yea ! Faithfully mine, if I humour 
your whim. And what if I don’t, Parson 1 ’’ 

I He paused, and looked at the letter again, 
the scowl reappearing on his face as he did 
i so. “There’s a lie of .some kiiul lurking about 
iiiidor those lines of fair writing,” lie mut¬ 
tered suspiciously. “1 am not one of hifl 
! congregation : the law gives him no privilege 
of imposing on me. What docs he mean by 
making the attempt?”, fie stopped again, 
reflected a little, looked up suddenly at 
I yhrowl, and said to him ;— 

“ Have you lit the oven fire yet ?” 

“ No, I liav’ii’l,” answered Shrowl. 

Mr. Treverton examined the letter for the 
third time—hesitated—then slowly tore it in 
halfj and tossed tlm two pieces over eon- 
i templuoiisly to his servant, 
j “ Jdglit tlio fii’o .at once,” he said. “ And, if 
i YOU want paper, there it is for you. Stoj) I ” 
he added, after Shrowl had picked up. the 
torn letter. “If anybody comes hero to¬ 
morrow morning to ask for an answer, tell 
them I gave you the letter to light the fire 
with, and say that’s lliu answer.” With those 
i words Mr. Treverton upturned to the mill, 

1 and beg.an to grind at it again, with a 
grill of malicious satisfaction on his haggard 
face. 

Shrowl withdrew into the kitclien, closed 
the door, and, placing the torn pieces of the 
letter together on the dresser, applied himself, 
with the coolest deliberation, to the business 
of reading it. When he had gone slowly and 
carefully through it, from tlie address at the 
beginning to the name at the end, he scratched 
reflectively for a little while at his ragged 
neglected beard, then folded the letjOer up 
careliilly and put it in his pocket. f < - 

“I’ll have another look at it, later in the 
day,” he thouglit to himself^ tearing* off a 
piece of an old iiewspaiier -to Jigbt the fire 
with, “It strikes me, just at present, that 
there may be bettor tpngs done with this 
letter than burhiog it.” ^ , 

Besolutely abstaining from taking the letter 
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^at of hid ant!l ^1 the dntm of worda^ Pcrthgenm Tower. Having got thetn 

ihe jwwhold £tar that day had been duly firmlj fixed in his mind, his next abject 
p^&rified, Ut the fire, occupied the to search until he found theta printed on the 

ndjornipe in and baking the bread, firet page of any oim of the hundreds of 

pi^ootly 1»o& his turn ^afterwards at volumes that lay around him. This was, |or 


dmgi):^ in the kitehen*garden. ft was four the ^ time being, emphatieaiiy his bushi^ 
, o'taock in the afternoon before he felt him- in life, and there he now stood, in the largest 
self at liberty to think of his private affairs, of the two attics, doggedly prepared to 
and to VMJture on retiring into solitude with do it. 

the object of secretly looking over the letter He cleared away space enough with his 
again. feet to enable him to sit down comfortablv 


, ' A second perusal of Doctor Chennery’s on the floor, and then began to look over ail 
iuduoky application to Mr. Treverton helped the books that lay within arm’s length of 
to confirm Slii'owl in his resolution not to him. Odd volumes of rare editions of the 
destroy the letter. With great pains and c^aics, odd volumes of tho English histo- 
persevCrance, and much incidental scratohing riaiis, odd volumes of plays by the Elizabethan 
at his heard, ho contrived to make himself dramatists, books of travel, books of sermons, 
master of three distinct points in it, which books of jests, books of natural history, books 
stood out, in bis estimation, as possessing of sports, turned up in quaint and rapid 
jiroraiueDt and serious importance. The first succession; but no book containing on the 
point which he contrived to establish clearly in title-page the words “Porthgenna Tower,” 
his mind was, that the person who signed the rewarded the searching industry of Shrowl 
name of EobertChennery was desirous of ex- for the first ten minutes after he had sat 
tunining apian, or printedaccouiit,ofthenorth himself down on the floor, 
nde of the interior of a certain old house in Before removing to another position, and 
Cornwall, called Porthgenna Tower. The contending with a fresh accumulation of lite- 
second point appeared to resolve itself into rary lumber, he paused and considered a 
this;—that Eobert Ohennery believed some little with himself, whether there might not 
such plan, or piinted account, might be found be some easier and more orderly method than 
among the collection of books belonging to any he had yot devised of working his way 
Mr. Ti’everton. The third point was, that through the scattered mass of volumes which 
this same Eobert Chennery would receive yet remained to be examined. The result of 
the loan of the plan or printed account as his reflections was, that it would be less con- 
dne af the greatest favours that could be fusing to,, him, if he searched through the 
conferred on him. Meditating on the latter books in all parts of the room indifferently, 
fact, with an eye exclusively fixed on the regulating his selection of them solely by 
contemplation of his own interests, Shrowl their various sizes; disposing of all the 
arrived at the conclusion that it might be largest to begin with; then, after stowing 
well worth his while, in a pecuniary point of them aw.ay together, proceeding to the next 
view, to try if he cculd not privately place largest, and so going on until he came down 
himselfinapositiontoobligeEobertChennery at last to the pocket-volumes. Accordingly, 
by searching in secret among bis master’s: he cleared away another morsel of vacant 
bookh. “ It might be worth a five-pound space, near the wall, and then, trampling over 
note to me, if I managed it well,” thought the books as coolly as if they were «o many 
SfaroWL putting the letter back in his clods of earth on a ploughed field, picked out 


■ faUy to the lumber-rooms at the top of tho floor, 
house. * It 


was an atlas. Shrowl turned over the 


■ .These, rooms were two in number, were maps, reflected, shook his head, and removed 
entirely unfaruiahed, and were littered all the volume to the vacant space which he 
over with the rare collection of books which had cleared close to the wall, 
had once adorned the library at Poithgenna The next largest book was a magnificently 
Tower. Covered with dust, and scattered in bound collection of engraved portraits of 
all directiems and positions over the floor, distinguished characters. Shrowl saluted the 
lay hundreds on hundred^ of volumes, cast disti^uished characters with a grunt of 
out of their packing-cases as coals are cast gothic disapprobation, and carried them off 
out of their sacks into a cellar, d^ncient to keejl the atlas company against the 
books, which students would have treasured wall. 

as priceless, lay in dhaotic equality of neglect The third largest book lay under several 
side by-side With modern publications whose others. It projected a little at one end, and 
chief ment wns the beauty of the binding by it was bound in scarlet morocco. In another 
which they wereendosed. Into this wilderness position, or bound in a quieter colour, it 
, • of scattered volumes Shrowl now wandered, would probably have eacaned notice. Shrowl 
by t^e supreme self-possession of drew it out with smne oifficulty, opened it 
to search resolutely for one par- with q, portentous frown of disgust, looked at 
' no hther light to direot him the title-page—and suddenly slapped Ws thigh 

friiut .gUmmer of the two guiding with-a g^toath of exultation. - There were 
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the vary tfio words of whteh^ he wM. in 
^<Sh,«tering Into ia the fee?;, as it were, 
wiiUi aU the emthaaia of Ihe largest c&pitai 
lettejfh! 

, He listened for a moment to assure hi inself 
that his master was not moving in the hodse; 
than tamed to. the first leaf ot the book with 
the intention of looMng it over carefully 

n e by cage, from beginning to end. The 
1 leai was a blank. The second leaf 
had an ihscription written at the top of it, 
in faded ink, which contained these words 
and initialsEare. Only six copies printed. 
JT. A. T.” Below, on the middle of the leaf, 
was the printed dedication To Jolin 
Arthur Treverton, Esquire, LokI of the 
Manor of Porthgenna, One of His Majesty’s, 
Justices of the Peace, F. E. S., dw. &a. &e., j 
this Work, in which an attempt is made to 
describe the ancient and honoured Mansion 
of Lis Ancestors.” There were many more 
lines, filled to bursting with all the largest 
and most obsequious words to be found in 
the Dictionary, but Sbrowl wisely ab¬ 
stained from giving bimseif the trouble of 
reading them, and turned over at once to the 
title page. 

There, indeed, were the all-important 
words :—“ The History and Antiquities of 
PoETQGEUNA TowEE, From the period of ifs 
first erection, to the present time ; compris¬ 
ing interesting genealogical particulars re¬ 
lating to the Treverton family; wii.b an 
inquiry into the Origin of GothicArchitecture, 
and a few thoughts on the Theory of Fortifi¬ 
cation after the period of tiie hlorman (lou- 
quest. By the Eeverend Job Dark, D.D., 
Eector of Porthgenna. The whole adorned 
with Portraits, Views, and Plans, executed 
in the highest style of Art. Not Published. 
Printed by Spaldock and Grimes, Truro, 
1734.” 

That was the title-page. The next leaf 
contained an engraved view of Porthgenna 
Tower, from the West. Then came several 
pages, devoted to The Origin Of Gothic Ar¬ 
chitecture. Then more pages, explaining The 
iNoi'uian Theory of Fortification. These were 
succeeded by another engraving—Portligenna 
Tower, from the East. After that followed 
more reading, under the title of The Treverton 
Family ; and then came the third engraving 
—Porthgenna Tower, from the Nortli. 
Shrowl, paused there, and looked with in¬ 
terest at the leaf opposite the print. It only 
announced more reading still, aboul the 
Erection of the Mansion; and this was suc¬ 
ceeded by engravings from family portraits 
in the gallery aL.Portbgenna. Placing his lefc 
thumb between the leaves to mark the place, 
Shrowl impatiently turned to the end of the 
hook, to see what he could find there. The 
hut leaf contained a plan of the stables ; the 
leaf before that, presented a plan of the north 
garden; and on the next leaf—ttuming back¬ 
ward—was the very thing d^ribed in 
Eoberb Cannery’s letter—a plan of the in¬ 


tenor arrangement of the north side of 
house! 

Shrowlls first impulse on making thjs dia- 
eovery, was to carry the book away to thfe 
safest hiding-place he could find for it, pr«- 
pmtory to secretly offering it for sale, when 
the me88ett|er called the next morning for an 
answer to the letter. A little reflection, how¬ 
ever, convinced him that a proceeding of this 
sort bore a dangerously close resemblance to 
the act of thieving, and might get him into 
trouble if the.person wLtli whom he desired 
to deal, chose to go through the ceremony of 
asking him any preliminary questioiis touch¬ 
ing his right to the volume which he wanted 
to dispose of. The only alternative that 
remained, if the idea of possessing himself of 
the book were abandonedjWas to make the 
best copy lie could of the Plan, and to traffic 
with that, as a document which the most 
scrupulous person in the worl^j need not 
hesitate to purchase. 

Eesolviiig, after some consideration, to tm- 
dergo the trouble of making the copy rather 
than run the risk of purloining tne book, 
Shrowl stole down to the kitchen os softly as 
he could, took from one of the drawers of 
the dresser an old stump of a pen, a bottle of 
ink, and a crumpled half-sheet of dirty letteifJ 
paper; aud returned to the garret to copy 
the Plan as he best might. It was of ta® 
simplest kind, aud it occupied but a small 
portion of the page ; yet it presented, to his 
eye.^, a hopelessly involved and intricate ap¬ 
pearance, when he now examined it for the 
second time. 

The rooms were represented by rows of 
small squares, with names neatly printed 
inside them ; and the positions of doors, 
staircases, and passages, were indicated by 
parallel lines of various lengths and breadths. 
After much cogitation, frowning, and pulling 
at his bear'd, it occurred to Shrowl that the 
easiest method of copying the Plan would be 
to cover it with the letter-paper—which, 
though liardly half the sizu of the page, was 
large enough to spread over the engraving 
on it—aud then to trace the lines which he 
saw through the paper, as carefully as he 
could, with his pen and ink. He puffiid, and 
snorted, and grumbled, and got red in the 
face over his task ; but he accomplished it at 
last—bating certain drawbacks in the shape 
of blots and smears—in a sufficiently credit¬ 
able manner; tlieu stopped to let the ink 
dry aud to draw his breath freely, before he 
attempted to do anything more. 

'i'he next obstacle to bo overcome, con¬ 
sisted in the difficulty of copying the names 
of the rooms, which were prmt^ inside the 
squares. Fortmiately for Shrowl, who was 
one of the clumsiest of mankind in ^ use 
of the pen, none of the names were l<mg. 

As it was, be fonnd the greatest diffi^ty in 
writing them in sufficiently sthall charac¬ 
ters to fit into the squares.! One name in 
particular—that of Myrtle Boom — 
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piwent.<Hi oowl)mftli<}fl8of latciB,iu an wotcI vraa aromed by the fmts that there was wore 
Myitle, Wmi.h tried hw palienoo and ms beroar stone produced (by mtificial moms 
solely, when he attempted toiepio it was llion^ht, and, as toSnany specimen’, 
ducn them. Indeed, the nsult, in tins e tso, no doubt liul\) m Europe than in Indii 
when he bad done hw best, w vs so iilei^ible, noyr ■well assured tliat the gieaitr 

«»cn to hiS eyes, that ho wiott the word om nnuibei ot the bizoar stones by which, ni 
a^'aiQ in }ai,^u clinactcis it the lop of thr oJd time, so iniuh stoie was set, weu the 

K o, and tonie^md it bv i voiy wiveiiD,^ smoothly loundid pebbles known to ns ni 
with Ibo Btniati; whuJi npifcseiited tlu these Uiys as Copielites — the neUilcd 
Myitlc Ivoim Jhosame i li lent h ippened excietious ed jmst laets of animils 'Iho 
to him m two eithei ins luiei, iiid w is tiue natiuo ol su<h 8 lonfcBwiiJ 3 Ur 8 trtcof{lu-e J 
remedied ni the snie, \eay "Willi theiest n, Un, tise ot the eoprolites found in the 
of the names, howc\u he uccruled be,Uei ImjI iJe civeiii, in \oikBhne, among the 
and, when he h id finally ooni))JtU«l the busi i mains of hytnis, bins, ticois, oxen, 
iicss of tiansiiif tion, by iMitiii.» flu title cl phnils, and othei flesh eitiiig bewts 
'Elan of the Iioidi Side,” 1 is copy ]ne ihc louiid masses contained biuiscd fi ig 
souted, on tlir whole ii moie iim|)c< title nienls ol bone tint hid escaped digestion 
appoawuice tlnnmi^hth m b on iiiti ij it el Jim bcroii it nts fouuel in the iiei^^hbour 
Aftei satislying bimwU oJ its .leeui cy by bool ot lynie lips uid Whitby wexe so in 


a Caiefiil (oiupaiisoii of it with the on mil 
be fulele I it up al iiinr with 1h ( he mi ly 


il erwai Is itcogmsid is the toasil dung 
ol the PJesiosanius fclithvos lurus, and othii 


lettei, aul deposited it iii his p iket ivilli i luhabituits oi the woild before the flool A 
hoai e gisp of lelief and i oiim binile ol ^j,sl mass of t1us» lemuus isto be tomiel ilso 
satisfaction mthedistiiet ibout Westbiiiy,‘'Vi,tch(t, lud 

Ihe nest raoitung tin rrudeii e oor of the othii towns u] on the boidei of th Vvein 
cotta e T lesented Itself to flu jnlh eve in Ibiieis i liyer of eopiolites in the soil of 
the tut illy new ab]Het of stiu ling liosjul ibly tlu onvnons of Lxutol Coproliles iltoiinel 
fljm , and one ef the but pi Is bad tlie ,lso in the eh ilk foimitioiii of the hiri 
aiiliaait ige of bfii oinlxllishtel by tli' tigim ( opiolites ef buds hue bten fouu 1 in 
of Sluowl who leaned nffaiiist it < is h, with Am i ca Ot tiie eopiolitis 1 hat abound m a 
bis legs el ossi el, his b mils 111 his p ke* ml [mt if south las' Suffilk i coiiespondeiit 
bis [)ij,)e m his minth, 1 okin, iiit (oi the hvin' ui the iliatii t wiites 
letuiii ot the iiiebsin ii who Imd iltlivcieil 

Eoitoi fheuneiy’) lettei tin ihybefoit Ht) it I ko vciv dsrk oWong pebblev uunded md 


cm p. 

foiroi ill 

CoiRoiTiFS lie now identified with fhe 
"be/rt^i htoncs to wliieb oui loiefitbeis it 
tiiuuted many oiigius and in my pe u 


lie) It I ko vtiv dsrk oblong ptbblev ii unded and 
I hslitd li tbt VI itti tliev uo viiy bnltli, ii d tio 
iiiUiiur 19 di Uisl irovvii ellghtlv t n^td witli itll n 
ib V emit lit luell somt ot tlieni tiitiiii siuill 
uttb ml binre, wb h si >u tlut tlie> imt bileiigid 
tvs iiir iltsb e uii, iniuiol 

11 pi hits vi It fiist disiovtied m tins put if tl 
roiii U) il >ut tl i )tii ughtoiii bnulrtd and iortv x 
A leklratid m iiiiif irluiei of uUficuil inu i le w s 


llii Viliucs Aiab ]lusieians tin die h ' walling wuh a fntnd lu Iliwhi) btaih nlttn be 
the beroai stoiiis wtit bied in tlu eyes jul od up sime lopr hit tbai hid been watibtil out if 
of stags JIu ‘lig, they said, leeomiiig tki ihlls Kn wing tli t it wonll vuld fatelkiit 
ohlj IS plafUitd with worms, and is i cuie m >»"«, dt ummil cluici insti letul hi frund to 
goes to tlu holt tl a siiiki, sinks the siiike ‘"I*! y ob'dnn tt i litti it in him Jhtvciimnii d 
outwithhisbieilhanilswillowsit, but then, '' .uniting uoUce foi alsmt two 

toeseipe poisoning by the snvke s venom, tbi c 

stag nevt bi tkis hiinseU to wotu md «.v hell, and at il.t inqust the miy nniu.illy 

having lumped int> a slit im lennuis in it „ .,,it wh itop.ol.te w.s Ihocuiecquuuo 
for tbioe diys, with his he id only tloti the ,[ Uiei Umg ml imtd was, tint the hun.<i9,wheu 
Builaie Emmg tins time a gummy fi n Uti funl tliei up pits to lo full of it, begin 
has been coliteltng and enl aging iii fhe to dig, ull.g the piodmo to the naiuuiit wul u, 
coiuei of each eve The stag, li .ting le- at ab ut on. pound | 0 I t>ti Ihemanuf etiiei b I 
turped safe to liis old haunts with the woims takm put 4 intent tl being .ufiiiigtd,l.e bioughtan 
desUoyed, finds that his eyelids 11 e 1 1 pt open »< U u, and n be lost it eve v one obtained a iij,ht of 
by thestouesthutliavebecnfuimin' helhtre m.nufvfhrt Iht result wa» that «ui co loUto 
toihebreaks the stones—^thebe/oir stones—off giadnalU loso m puie to three pounds ton shillings 
by mbbinghxs cheeks ag oust toe lues The heavy, tbwe peck, of u weigh about i 

iHllen trelsnre are collect! d lu the forests 

statement as to the on,in of the beroir el«.)meu the vmy 

stone, tally illnstiated by the accounts ol ii„„4j4id» bout fSwmew employed ...oie ihm hftj 
laseimei, was that the beroa^ stones are t.., a upon tins aort ot uiining and, aUhougb we nn 
OOtytCfettons fotinid within the stomach of a ported many labouieis,w.gea weie imecdfifty per unt 
aMriUMfi buck (the Caniiceiva) found among bmplovcrc who hid no topioHu upon their Uud 
tJtS rodu of the East Indies, but snspiciou tafhsted geveroly Some pap* ef the lovntty lixd the 
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ipptanince of An<tn)i n ^old firldii M*n> meikniade 
tbdt fortQuti by tlio di^iugs, others ior }(*ts 
cnntiived to piy by them the itnttl of tlwii t«rms 
flit Imdloids claiuitd s slaie—gemiillj luH the 
If probu -ibnt the loid of Uio mjinoi ba-.io&lium 
It all 

Oor copxol tc IS gtnenllt found within tno inilis of 
tlio Innks ot tithtr the Otwell n Dilitii mti», and 
hosm bedv,fiom (eu 1 1 till 1 niidud vndsm wiltli, ml 
liuui two to forti i(](t m di pth After dif. in^ tliiu igl 
the top soil wo tome to a light smd, and tbtu to b< me 
ivhitp ti le, wb th giadually btiomes ud w\.t t liter 
of duk «.)ag, iiitrispetscd with i\uj viiiitj t sit 
skill siiidti winch, iiid iliivi tk Inni, wo li id tin 
vtiu if t i iliti, liom nic imluK U tl itj si', ii lus in 
till kiiiss It IS found uil od w til ng, i mint stone, 
il (II , and water Inecmr t is llicii u< Iw i h Is 
of It with I shut of iiag Ittwi n , ml t on pli 
It IS found lu the sand just mil i th top s il T* 

Is wnk d by duging a Ini^ tun I I it tw > > U 

wilo and,when tin woikraenbis 1 ' it ll ( i pu 
lift, ftuni th s,tlK'\ lig nnotlin p illd lln eiitli fi n 
wl iih prrttv exmtl) Mis up the i\1 tst d pt, ai 1 i 
< tl 111 siirctsMon As the eopi lilt i s nat tin. 1 iii i 
w tU 1 IS vs rv troiiblcBonic md in iiw t pi res I is t 
I piimpid out Afici 111 topi lit! Usill liislifii 
tl i iwn 0 if, tilt Cl ig IS sittid, 01 , nil u tl < 1 is 

si It, It has to I wishi^ and then spicil i ut i i 
t bl , m Older tint tin hells lud stoins in v I <- ] 11 1 

o it bv thillitn Altti this th side pi I u 

wt kd, lid goiioi illy suit 1> tti li tl iiiai i 

I 11} Hull itisgioml up liupn If I ns 

Is in iinUpinl'iil miuiti ci f t i Ui e g i > 
JIi It fits IS used III tlio mill fi l no of fun. wui 
md somo u It of paint 
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Ov the tenth of IViunbtr, oi£,lit(cn htiii 
ill el uid tiftyfoui, I tnctittl tin Aubtiiiii 
ri|ii(il, aud took tip ni} tbodo it t ccitiiu 
lie ll I htd no put) lil ll busiiii.s's in 
Vnmii My <ib)eCt wia to imuse luystU, 
til 1, it luy leibuii, see the miiiy laorks ot ut 
of wluob the impel ill city cm boist hly 
utnu, icider, is Jenkins—Albi I Jciikms 
Myj isspoif, iKoidinir to the ii.{ulition, wis 
d posited with the police, and 1 w i pi esented 
m lieu thercoi nitn a jiaos, oi peimission to 
itmtin one month , this pass was icn wvblt, 
liovided the authorities had no objoition 
On the third day altei my aiiival I illed 
to the Isolluei to biunj me the Lli>d ftlu 
'i lines of Vienna) 

Ihe kclliiei appiooehcd mo, nibbed lus 
hands, shook lus head, lud smiled 
“ Tho Lloyd,” I rcpcatwl * 

“ It w saspcuiUd, sii, ’ said the kellder 
“How?” 

'* Not allowed to come out, sii ” 

"Why i” 

" For abusing the Enip roi of Russia,” 

“ fc'’oi how long IS it suspended ? ” 

"Cannot say, mi It miy be foi one 
month, 01 loi ever—the minister ot police 
will settle that»” 

Here I WHS guiUy of a slight indiseiebon. 
I icmaiked to aai English ollioci, with whom 


I hacl OTlAblisliotl fta ao(]uct.inti;inc<?, iiud ’ 
waa seated at tlie smu l ible with me, 

"Only fancy, if Hio Tim s,the Daily News, 

01 the Eost, M 8 sndthiil) tut oil tiom iw 1 
Iwngino Sir Iticlnid Mi>ne iidiug down to 
I’lu mi t Uouse Squaie, and putting apadluck 
on tho jiiimisi 1 ' ’ 

“Bo caiMiil,’ s,«d my rompitiion, m a i 
whisper ‘ L>o you sco tint littli mm at 
j omU 1 t ibb I ’ 

Mi Who is ho?’ 

‘ LU IS i spy No one 1 nows whet'iei ho ,1 
IS 1 fuimin, lU Italian, an J'ns<lishmtu, v | 
Lilli lira in, 01 s Spun 11 (I, lor he speiks all , 
liugums with c{iiil ficility and fkginie ] 
It 111 it ll <\(L o]iciis Jus mouth m this 
loom *\t jt to III ile giics lumsilf 
up tl 1 t mil mi liv long piutiit, hn 
til u 1 ubiilj I ut ’ 1 took tbf hint, 

ind lbs onis I ui th weithei and other 

oipi ill} Il uml s i ipits 

\t 111 oclo k 1 s( itid mysilf at ohe ot 

til snull t 1)1 s ml 01 1 i« I dmiui My 

(om, ini III, ll id ll I \i nil in liieste, and 
I MU 11 IW aiouc liut, 11 1 ill from lui, I 
(Spud tilt liltii mm < i wIi >ni my attention 
h I I btin I lilt 111 Ihi III I rail 

Sow, it tlitic 1 tin. t' iijf 111 tliowoild 
th It 1 II tl it in I tb m m itk i it is having 
no in to t ill to Itn dinno lo siii wiuo 
u silt 11 IS to me iiisujipoi t iblc, so 1 cilldL 
out 111 i 111 u it I 1 L j 

‘ Ktlliui • 

Jlie 1 illnd, 111 iutclli,in(, well minnueil, 1 
— md i 1 , i^iiitkmmlikt poison—luuc, uid j 
[ 1 lull s vii ll luqiiii us touilung tli j iiblie 
mi isciutiiK loi till evening, and concluded . 
by s I) illI 
T1 III., mi t'u 1 mu , pit ise ’ . 

“ Iho liiius Ins not lome todvy, sii—it 
111 been st ipp 1 

‘ I bo ruius siopji d ' Ilow 1 ” I 

“At tlu flout I 1, 11 ” 

“ Wl y 1 ’ 

“ It h IS got s imt tiling b 1 1 111 it, I supp ne, 
su ’ 

“O' Wtil, lull me till DulvNfws ’ 

“ I h it p ipi i 1 loibi Idi u m V leuni.” * 

‘ Whs / 

It ibust I’ Vubfii m govenimeut ’ 
“Inktd' llitii iciic if ii'Iit to cvcliule 
if flora ikc \iistiim douumoiis ’ IXtiul 
giiiicil it thi bttic mm, who was now 
cm iking III ll 

Ibekdliiti then lulimteiK 1 tht following 
pit c 01 lufliraition 

“Whtu 111 Liiglish pipd si>i uiythitig 
It ul, till re tomes a ti lc.,1 ijthu nu ’Siye from 
London, and whin that pin t tomes to tho 
fioiilici it Is drill ml burnt 
‘Dots this olun hippeii' ’ 

“boiiictmios, sn, ’ was the icply. 

'Hut evdiinr I lecemd a letter from a 
friend in Buissc's who lequired me to 
nuswii sevei dq icstions by electric telcgiaph. 

X pro..ccdo 1 to the olhee, aiitX wad furmshed 
with a piper, winch I Idled up thud — 
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iWer’a SCttg^Oe* Oc£b)}er, 
tli 09 »*n 4 fifty-tw«.~ 

iPw^sjOne thoiK^d' eight Jitindred 
»ij«4' fO!rty:^'TOt.—lTxab,fe Three: "liet it' 
'rteSpt ;it| lhe'ilten.‘~^'mber Four: Send no 
hem^ ltbin me. 

^ '’Hja'idng paid Bome two pounds ten shillings 
t^iisOss a counter, for these messages, and 
haviug been fuimished with a receipt, I re¬ 
turned to my liotel, and subsequently went 
to the opera. At about nine o’clock on the 
Mlowing'morning, whilst dressing, I heard a 
Itnock at my door, and called out; 
,;:^(%lBa.in 1” 

" A^jpraott in a semi-military uniform entered 
iollpiiartment, and, looking at a paper in his 
h^d, pronounced something like my name. 

. Ifi bowed; I was immediately presented 
.^th an invitation to attend at a certain 
o^ce—an office connected with the police 
department—at the honr of two a.m. 

“ What on earth have I done ? ” I beg.an 
to ask myself •, and forthwith summoned iny 
4S>mmissioner,who pulled his moustache, and 
quietly suggested: 

“Peiiieps it is nothing;” adding, by way 
of consoling me, “English gentlemen who 
dime to stay here are mostly sent for and 
asked their business.” 

At the hour of two precisely, I was at the 
•place appointed, conducted thither by the 
comnpiiBBioner; who, having other business to 
attehd to, left me in a long and gloomy pas¬ 
sage, which I paced for about three-quarters 
of an hour. The weather was bitterly cold, 
and I was half-frozen when the individual who 
had served me with the summohs came out 
at a door, and beckoned me to approach 
him. I obeyed the movement of his finger, and 
v^as shown into a room where sat an official 
at a, desk, writing, I made a bow on entering 
(the room ; but, of this no sort of notice was 
taken. As I was not asked to take a chair, 
and as I never could stapd still for any great 
length of time, after a few minutes I began 
to walk up and down the room, slowly, and 
almost noiselessly. This appeai'ed to annoy 
the* official, who still kept on writing; he 
frowned awfully, and once or twice uttered 
something like Donuerwetter! I know ex¬ 
actly how long I was kept waiting in the 
offioial’a room, because I consulted my watch 
several times. . 1 was there eighteen minutes 
before my attention was ciUled to the business 
OB hand. 

"Your name is Jenkins ? ” at length greeted 
i^eara, 

"Yes.?*; I relied. 

"Well J-^w bat do you come here for ? To 
Vienna, I mean.” 

"To see the City, and what it contains.” 

,, "Bah!" ^ 

’Hiaa rather staitled me, A long pause 
:‘;!e*fKUed. . . ‘ 

iiyonr passpoirtl” resumed the offi- 
^‘MpljbwdiDg up-the deoament before me. 

. 'K ' ■ 





, :“ VPbe» is your servimt meBtmh^ /tzl .thiiB 
passport'1 He is not at the ' 

"Ho, he is not. I was the 

frontier at Badenbag^ that,^& ' b% name 
Was not written in • the passport, he 
could not entm: Austria. 1 had, titerefore, 
to send him back to his own country, Bel¬ 
gium, at great inconTenience,' and some 
pecuniary loss." 

" Why do you correspond in cipher 1 ” 

“ I do not, that I am aware of." 
j “ What! Then you tell me what is false ” 


r felt indignant on hearing this; but I 
contrived to stifle my wrath, and remarked 
calmly, “ What I have asserted is the truth. 
I do not correspond in cipher.” 

“ But I have the proof.” 

“ Then produce it.” 

My telegraphic despatch of the previous 
evening was exhibited. 

" There” exclaimed the official, trium¬ 
phantly. “ There! Yes! Forty-eight! Forty- 
eight I I see. So will you see I What 
business has an Englishman with Forty- 
eight t ” 

1 began to inform the official that they 
were replies to certain questions forwarded 
to me hy a literary friend in Brussels. I 
told him that the first question concerned 
the date in which a certain article had ap¬ 
peared in an English periodical—an article to 
which my friend desired to make immediate 
reference ; that the second question referred 
to the year in which a new edition of a cer¬ 
tain work had been published; that the third 
question was about a sentence that my friend 
wished to alter in a work of mine, the proof 
sheets of which he was then correcting; and 
the fourth question was simply this—Should 
he, ray mend, remit me from Brussels, or 
from Ijondon, (to which last-mentioned place 
he was about to proceed), a sum of money 
I had left in his hands. 

I felt that I might have spared myself the 
trouble of making this explanation; for, the 
official did not listen to one word of it. He 
had made up his mind that I had come to 
Vienna as the agent of all the exiles 
in England; and that I was, therefore, 
a dangerous character in the Austrian 
capital. 

“ You are then a literary man t ” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought 80 . VreU, I must see your 
papers.” 

“I triist I may be spared Ifce iudignity of 
liaving my papers searched.” 

“ Indignity! What indignity t Many cor¬ 
respondents of English journals have had 
their papers searched in Vienna. Wliere do 
you prefer the search ta take place 1 At the 
hotel—oyl^reii" 

" In my own MJartmenfit** I rejpilied. 

" Very well. I will seiwi a pewon with 
you. You will meet there another, person 
who will examine your papers and miwe' the 
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report to me.” I was then giren to tmdelf- 
stand,tb«t I "was not in cnstodjr, though an 
agent of the police would " wait upon^' me 
pending fhriher in<}uirie9. 

The agent of the police who atooinpanied 
me to'tlie hotel was more civil than his supe* 
rior; thou|;h he, too, must have been satisfied 
that my intentions towturds the Austrian 
government were fer from honourable; for 
he gave me distinctly to understand, that, 
if it had itot beeh for the alliance between 
Austria and England by virthe of the treaty 
of the second of December, the courtesy (!) 
which had been shown to me, would nave 
been withheld. 

On arriving at the door of my apartment 
I found it open, and two soldiers seated on 
my sofa. They were in possession of my bag¬ 
gage. I produced my keys, and handed them 
to the officer who accompanied me. He first 
opened my desk. The inspection of the 
papers it contained would have afforded me 
considerable amusement under any other cir¬ 
cumstances ; but, as it was, I felt not a little 
angry. 

The first letter that he looked at and exa/- 
mined, was a letter from a late Indian Bri- 
gadier-Gleneral, the last epistle he ever 
fjenned. It was dated Ramniigger, and was 
l)Osted just before the fatal charge in which 
he folL Over the superscription of this letter 
were several Words in Airsian character, 
signifying that “the postage had not been 
paid in camp, and was payable on delivery.” 
There was also on the superscription, a few 
words in Bengallee, written by the Baboo in 
the Meerut Post-office. These words sig¬ 
nified ray name^ and address, and were in¬ 
tended as a guide to the native postman, who 
could not read English. This letter was put 
aside. The next document iuto WThich the 
officer peered, was a letter from my mother, 
and related e,ntirely to family affairs. I now 
became acquainted with the fact, that the 
officer was able to read our language; for, 
after he had got through the first page, he 
remarked, “ this is nothing,” and handed me 
the letter. A Grand Lodge manuscript cer¬ 
tificate now caught his ^e, and he opened it 
out. He was not a Freemason, and had 
never seen a piece of parchment of the like 
character. EOe asked me what it was ; I told 
him. Nevertheless, he put it aside with the 
Brigadier’s letter. The foni'th document 
that came to his hand was a letter from a 
German gentlemai^ holding an office ih the 
Prussian Embassy in London. In that letter 
he had focetiously alluded to my intended 
visit to Yienna, and recommended me to take 
care that? they did not lock me up. No sooner 
did I see the officer take that epistle in his 
hand, than 1 felt it was all over with me, and 
I dare say I turned pale. Albeit, I laughed 
heartUjr, for the whole afialr strufik me as 
something comical. My laughter, however, 
was fioon changed to gravity, when I beheld 
the offij^t put back t^e papers ia^o my desk 


-«*lpok it—'Bnd hand H to one of the 
mrd’t'equest me to “come along.” , 

It. was now nearly five clock, imd; I 
suggested that I shbuld like to dine. .11^1# 
favour, however, was, not acfcoidei 




with the inspection of my papers. 'He was 
now convinced that I was n<^ only an in¬ 
triguer, but a reekkss intriguer. 

1 had not called on the English ambassador, 
because his lordship was seriously ill when I 
arrived in Vienna; and,his son was absent in 
England. To no other members of the Curps 
Diplomatique was I personally known. I 
m.ade up my mind not to trouble any of these 
gentlemen ; and resolved to undergo im¬ 
prisonment patiently, until the return (which 
was daily expected) of the ambassador’s son, 
or his lordship’s restoration to health. 

I had read, of course, in the English papen 
of the treatment experienced in eignteen- 
hundred and fifty-two by the correspondent 
of a morning journal; I was quite pre¬ 
pared to suffer an infinity of hardships, such 
as herding with felons—sleeping on bare 
stones—feeding on black bread and water— 
and having my rest diaturlied by the shrieks 
of prisoners undergoing the punishment of 
Spiessruthen-l.iufeu. 

Perhaps a description of this punishment 
may interest, as well as disgust, the general 
reader. An avenue of soldiers is formed. 
Each soldier holds in hts hand a sort of knout 
—peculiar to Austria, I believe. The knout 
is formed of three leather straps, attached to a 
wooden handle. At the end of each strap is 
a bullet pierced with two spikes, crossways. 
The prisoner passes through the avenue, and 
each soldier gives him a blow. The length 
of the avenue, aud the number of times the 
prisoner has to pass through it, is determined 
by the character of the offence whicli Las 
been committed. Sometimes, death speedily 
follows the infliction of the Speissruthen- 
laufen. Some few years ago, several Aus¬ 
trian soldiers in the garrison at Mayence 
gave up the ghost during this diabolical 
operation. 

Xu justice to the Austrian authorities I am 
bound to admit, that I had, in prison, an 
apartment to myself; an apartment in which 
there was a bed,—a hard bed to be sure, but 
a comparatively clean bed. I was also per¬ 
mitted to have, at my own cost, whatever 
food I thought proper to order; and a bottle 
of Hockheiraer from the hotel. Nor was I 
subjected to the slightest inconvenience in 
respect to my toilet. This kindueas that yrisl 
shown to me must have been the oom^ueoce'- 
of the recent “alliance for even myat^et^^ 
ant, or keeper, more than once alluded to t|ie 
treaty of the second of December. 

1 had left my cord with the oomtotsalotter <ff 
the hotel, and had requested him to prsiMt it 
to the son of the English amhaBffiu|or .on his 
return from England: i^d juform Jam, of the 
place where I should altvayf bis toand' “ at 
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OFFICIAL PATRIOTISM. 

Government is said to have gone to the 
country for the special purpose'of obtaining 
a new parliament that should be jealous for 
the honour of England, and it is now sup¬ 
posed that such parliament has been ob¬ 
tained. From this new jiarliament, then, we 
must expect a prompt decision, that the final 
expe.dition necessary to turn to account Dr. 
Rae’s discovery of Franklin’s traces shall, 
at last, be sent out, and that the search for 
the remains of Franklin’s expedition, nar¬ 
rowed now to a voyage by a known route to 
a single spot, shall be completed with all 
possible despatch. No government, no par¬ 
liament priding itself on jealousy for the 
honour of England, can leave such a duty as 
this unperformed. 

Althougli time baa been pressing, we knew 
well that we should waste our breath, unless 
we delayed recurrence to this topic until, the 
bustle of the elections being over and the 
new parliament fairly at work, there might 
be some hope that an independent member 
of the House would be disposed to make one 
more appeal to goverament, and, if necessary, 
appeal from government to the sense of the 
House itself, whicli is formed of a majority of 
men so essentially patriotic. The matter 
cannot possibly rest where it now stands. 
Ijady Franklin is prepared, if requisite, to 
spend the whole remainder of her private 
fortune upon doing, as well as her means 
permit, what England might do perfectly and 
most easily, yet leaves undone. 

We have shown in a previous discussion of 
the subject, that it is by no means ridiculous 
or extravagant to think it possible that some 
(if only two or three) of Sir John Franklin’s 
companions, vigorous men who wejit out at 
the age of six or eight and twenty, and 
would be now—as to their years-~of the age 
when men have but attained their complete 
ripeness and strength, may have taken refuge 
among the Esquimaux: as Dr. Kane declares 
that it ** required all his powers, moral and 
physical, to prevent,” bis men from doing, 
when they also were placed in a critical 
position. Dr. Kane says of himself and his 
men, ‘‘ we regarded the coarse life of these 
peofde with eyes of envy, and did not doubt 
but we eould havefived in comfort upon 


their re.sources.” It is clearly possible then that 
at least one Englishman may still be living 
among the Esquimaux, parted by a vast and 
impassable tract of desert continent from the 
most northern settlements of his own country¬ 
men, and to whom the sight of a deliverer 
would bring such joy, as we who live all the 
years through among friends and in families, 
are utterly unable to imagine. ‘ We have 
already pointed out how the behaviour of the 
Esquimaux h.as led more than one Arctic 
sailor to believe that they know so'metiiing 
about Sir ,Tohn Franklin’s crews, that they 
are indisposed to tell what they know, arid 
tlnit it needs time and ttiet to extract their 
knowledge from them. 

The space of ground within which it is 
now certain that Franklih’s ships were lost, 
and probable that their disabled hulls ore to 
be found, is of so limited extent, that even 
on maps of a considerable size it may be 
covered with a shilling. To Cambridge Bay 
on one side of this region a single sailing 
vessel has passed and returned home un¬ 
scathed, its commander expressing his con¬ 
viction that the passage is so constantly open, 
that ships can navigate it without difficulty, 
in one season. To the other side of this 
region there is a choice of routes, and the 
point that would be reached by a A'^essel 
entering Feel Sound would probably be less 
than two hundred miles distant from the limit 
of the area of search on the westerj^ side. 
From such a point, the whole area could Iw 
explored easily and safely by the help of dogs. 

If nothing tangible were found, we should 
know certainly that all is lost; bnt, any 
ship remaining long enough to Win from 
the Esquimaux the knowledge they possess 
would bring home, we do not doubt, such 
tidings as would set many a question at 
rest. If absolutely nothing were bronght 
home—^none of the papers which the men of 
the forlorn crews must have deposited some, 
where, for the information of tiieir' oountryi 
for satisfaction to tlie love of mptUens,: 
brothers, wives, and children—no token—no 
tidings—^ill the expedition would not. 
been fruitless. For, it happens that thdlrtile 
space within which lies locked up thei story 
of the fate of FrankUn, is a apace inter'venktg 
between limits o£ dii^ve^ Onward and 
westward, the exploratum of ‘by sledges 
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weald throw fr^h Hgrht «pii Arctic gee- 
^phy, and fhmteh idjyinioal scienca with 
iiuporfAQt observatioua, made in a locality 
:>Which ha$ ipaeuUay interest in eonnectioii 
With ihe'th<0oiW of magnetism. 

Tht one final siaroh that is now necessary 
has been pressed upon the gorernment by 
every eminent m-in of science in the country, 
and by,with asingle exception, every man who 
has ever taken a ship to the Arctic seas. It 
was pressed upon our government, or rather 
asanmeNi to be the desire of our government, 
% ^e people of America when lately they 
iSnit over to us the llesolnte, an abandoned 
AjpcUc vessel, which had been found by one 
of Iheir whalers on the high sens, travelling 
honaeward of its own aooord by the mere 
aotkai of the currents in the water. Tiiey 
aeint the vessel to our Queen, refitted, lavishly 
equipped and victual!^ for anoUier Arctic 
voyage. Timnobleresolutionof Congress which 
omriiied this act of more than courtesy, 
described it as a lively token of the deep 
interest and sympathy felt by Americans in 
that great cause of humanity, wliicii has been 
represented by unwearied search for at least 
the last memorials of Franklin and his one 
hundred and thirty-five companions. The 
Ainencan officer who brought the vessel over \ 
(one who was experienced in Arctic enter-; 
piise), expressed to her Majesty his own! 
belief that of Franklin’s companions,survivors 
might still exist; and he wa.s himself ready, 
as thousands are ready, to volunteer help in 
the fitial search. The equipment of the Reso¬ 
lute had been intrusted by the American 
government to a citizen, Mr. Griiinell, who 
bad spent a large part of his own private 
fortune in the searohijlfer the lost ships, when 
mme knew where to look for them. The 
Resolute was thus by America made ready 
service, with a full belief that slie would 
be sent out by Englaud, and be made the 
mewcis of bringing to a worthy close our great 
Arctic story. It vras only necessary to put 
(ffiosen volunteers on board and send her out. 
iTet, ^e was dismantled aud laid aside. Iter 
Arctic 8tores,and stores that had been brought 
back by Arctic ships from o4,her expeditions, 
,;lwe riow lying useless ia her Majesty’s dock¬ 
yard, biding the time wiien tiiey shall V>e 
sold off for wie honour of England. 

Wo sha^ not lose sight of the main question, 
if ife proceed now to show how Ijmly Frank¬ 
lin has been treated by a patriotic Admiralty 
: > 

Rarly ihi^une lai^ year, a memorial was 

S eated to the government, signed by the 
ing geographers of Finland, and by^ all 
the Arette captains then in JUmdon, backed 
also with the format approval of the other 
Ajrctio leaders, wbo^ boibg out of town, could 
. i'HOt'put their nataes at ,lhe*foot of adocu- 
whkh was drawn UR' itoed, and pre- 
wHhia eightrand'^^n^ Sours, so much 
Mt, that tima pres^ • on aohount of 
■#tato, pi the, seasoa.'' ■ li{<'.tbi8 


I memorial the ^eogi-aphers and Arctic captains 
expressed; their imbility tt> believe that the 
British government, after so many efforts to 
discover oven the route pureW by .^anklin, 
would cease to prosecute research, now that 
the spot where the vessels or tiuvir remains 
must lie, was clearly indicated. They pointed 
out that men competent to form an opinion 
believe in the existence of survivors of 
the Franklin expedition; ttiat land expedi¬ 
tions down Back River, like that wliich; 
with great difficulty, had reached Montreal 
Island, could never find the missing ship-s, or 
those records left by the dead adventurers, so 
full of matter interesting to the geographer, 
by tiie (Hscovery of which all doubts would 
be diaiH'lled. They pointed out that a screw- 
vessel could very closely approach the con¬ 
fined area to which search was now limited; 
that there was a wide difference between 
a simple voyage to a stated place, and 
those tentative explorations upon wliicli 
vessels had formerly been sent to follow un¬ 
known patiis in tlie great Arctic labyrinth. 
“ The search we ask for,” they said, “ is to 
be directed to a circumscribed area, the con¬ 
fines of which Iiave already been reached with¬ 
out difficulty by one of her Majesty’s vessels. 
Mow, inasmuch as France, after repeated 
fruitless efforts to ascertain the fate of La 
Perouse, no sooner heard of the discovery of 
some relics of that eminent navigotqr, than 
she sent out a searching expedition to collect 
every fragment pertaining to hi^ vessels, so 
we trust that those Arctic reseai’clics, which 
have reflected much honour upon our coun¬ 
try, may not be abandoned at the very mo¬ 
ment when an explanation of the wanderings 
and fate of our lost navigators seems to be 
within our grasp.” The hope of the memo¬ 
rialists wa.s, that the government would get a 
ship ready for the route by Behring’s Sfraits 
in the ensuing autumn, and the importance 
of every day lost in the decision of such a 
matter was recognised, as we have said, by 
the promptness witli wliich the memoi’ial was 
signed and presented. 

It was given, enrly in June, by Sir Roderick 
Murchison into the hands of Lord Palmerston, 
vrho received it kindly, and appeared to 
he quite satisfied as to the essential differ¬ 
ence between former voyages of search by 
guess-work, and this positively defined explo¬ 
ration of a given area. It was pointed out to 
the Premier that, if any of the stout young 
fellows who went with Franklin, were stifl 
keeping, body and soul together' as com¬ 
panions of the Esquimaux, there was an 
enormous breadth of sterile traict sep^Ung 
the Esquiniiiux settlements from the’ most 
nortiieni limits' of the country occupied by 
Red Indians; and that they would know 
escape by th^br own efibrts to be impossible'. 
Tliis impulse given,' it was hoped .that the 
goveniinent would ^ its duty. 

Two mouths before ^is meiaofial was pre¬ 
sented, a detter had beep addressed by l^y 
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FmnWiu to tho of tfae it rq> Wl it led to the eolution of th* 

vrluoh the said Lords had, at the date of the myntefy. ' ^ 

Bienwrial, not rouchsaled any reply. Lady «My Lords, I shrink from recaJlinff 
Franklin showed good reason for proteati*^ pain and woeful dkappointnwnt I foltf 
agjuust the premature decision tlmt, the which many others felt with me when th« 
news brought from the estuary of tlve Great resjwnse to this genei’ous excitement in tS 
Fkh Kiver, Dr. had finally ascertained public mind, and the sole resnll of your dZ 
the fate of Franklin and his crews. liberations, was no more than a birch bark 

la the first weeks of last June,, when the canoe expedition down tJie Great Fish River 
raemcwial of the geograjdiera and Arctic cap- confnled to the Hudson’s Bay Cowpanv. but 
tmna was laid before the l^rd of Admiralty unsustained by any naval resources: In vain 
the letter from Franklins widow—two was it ideaded that a vessel might be sent to 
months’ old-waa still lying unanswered on co-operate with this river party, who, if thev 
Its table. In that letter the brave lady had ever reached the sea, could not v^ture to 
said, aM truly said; embark upon it in their frail canoes: and* if 

“It IS not prov^, by any facts we are in this were not granteil, that at least a naval 
poanesnon of, that the party of white men who officer might accomiiaiiy and direct the ex. ' 
arrived with their large boat (the remains of pedition, since it was well known that the 
winch, with many articles belongmg to it Hudson’s iiay Company, with ,all their seal 
have iwon found) within the estuary of the to accomplish the obiwts required of them 


crews 01 tne n-reoas .-uiu i error, ami mat make the indisjienaable observation.; for lati. 
no other remnant of the original slaps tude and longitude. To the credit of Dr Bae 
companies, amounting to about a hundred and of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s officers 
m<\ thirty-five men, took a diflercnt route, about to be employed, 1 may obsc/ve that h« 
Ami even as to this (known) boat party, ^ado a similar rccoramendkion, being pe^ 

t It has not been tra^d bank to the ships or to guailed that those hrave and right-minked 
the wrecks from which it w^ eiiuip^d ; nor servants of the Company would not hesHirte 
have the shiiis been sought tor at all, though to place themselves umler the le.idershiD of 
th^e 13 much reason to conclude Irom the an officer in her Majesty’s navy, piwidel ho 
nature of the objects brought home by Dr. ^ere one already tried and distinguisbed in 
Rue, and of others seen by Mr. Anderson on Arctic service. To add to the original doS 
Montrea Island and the adjacent ^ore, that ciei.ciea of this over-land or river eVditiom 
tliey had been pillaged bv the Esquimaux jt f.^led to secure an interpreter, sr, that aS 
were not for distant. VV hat secrets may the information it has brought back from 
he_ hidden within those wreckeil or strpded the Esquimaux, and that derived chiefly from . 
8 ups we know not-wliat nmy be buried in ^ few women, was traasmitted only by signs, 
the graves of our unhappy countrymen, or m « R^g^y praise is dm to the e^rtionl of 
eaclms not yet discovered, we have yet to the two zealous officers wlm, under aU these 
learn. The ^dies and the gi-aves which we dLsadvantage-s, were able to aeebropUsh any- 
were told have not been found ; the hooks thing; but it is seaicelv to be wondered at ffi 
(lournak) said to be in tlie hands of the Es- after a rapid survey of nine days only, withS 
qmmaiix have not been recovered, and thus a very limited district, which did not extend 
left m Ignorance and darkness, with so little even to King William’s Island, wliere ourfotti- 
ob.auicd and so much yet to leans, can it be tive conutiyrnea were first seen, they were 
said, and is it fitting to pronounce, that the compelled by the state of the damaged boats 

^ hastily to return, and have thrown no new 

’iffht upon the history of those who.se fate 
that tins question was resolved by Dr. llac’s they went to ascertain. Mr. Anderson has 
reports at the close of eighteen hundred and able to eonlirm tlie evidences of a large 
fi ty-four, Md by t^ relics whi^ to a certain party from the Erebus and Terror havio* 
extent authenticate « »howia>y your arrived from the sea within the estuary H 
owp pweediugs wheu tlmt trimic mteUigeace the Great Pish River; >mt his negative tea- 
arrived ^ It was immedmtoiy decided that timony on other matters, such as the bodies 
steps must be taken to verify the truth of and the graves which were not to be i 

the^raports, which could not be accepted as tends rather to throw doubt upon OwilS 
conclusive, and that further mtelligeuoe mast confirm them 

be sought fe. There was but one feeling in « j perhaps, ..llowed to aH 

the ebuntryon tois sad occasion. No amoant without prejudice to that exeellent serv^totsM 
of expense wwld have been grudged to make the Iluikon’s Bay Company, Mr. AasS^ 

a fink '^peditlim of search complete ; iW it tliat he is so far from considering ths.lsde of 
was felt tha^ tl*® expedition has Iweii fully toeertaiS > 

and disappointment, the clue which \v« had the results of hie late sutvct, ®r 
asked and pr^ed fw was now in our h»adH. a^,thing more to he dome, he 

Epfond’s faoiwur mid aedjt were to be a duty to express to ;iwr .-i 

crjnmmd in lioffiing it fast and foUowing I turn, as he had done beWes be \ 

—- ---. I , 






^e^ded opiafoii th^ a Ve^ sboaW Then L»dy Franklm wrote again—we 

ovit to tbe vicinity of Kmg'Wiiliarn’s Land auote from published correspondence—» 
t{^j>ur9ae the search. that she and obhen had been unable to int^ 

'^It is evidani* he considers, that the Eg- pret unfavourably the silence of the Admiralty 


'♦*It is evident) h® considers, that the Es¬ 
quimaux tribes on the shores of the straits 

> S .f* ■I.Si 


ioard, inasmuch as their Lordships wei*e 


h^d the secret we are in search of, and that well aware that so long as no adverse decision - 
something more than a flying visit of a few was announced to her, she was precluded 
days mudb be effected before their perhaps from taking any steps for advancing her 

f uHty fears can be allayed, and their confi- private expedition, which depended entij-oly 
enoe won." j on the non-adoption of the other. Thus she 

' In this unanswered letter, we find, also, j wrote (on the eleventh of last July): 
the lady,for whose devotion England feels trne “ Between doubt and hope, between occa- 
Wjvwence, expressing “ humble hope and fer- j sioiial misgivings and reviving confidence, but 
vent prayer that the government of my j withal in constant and. haiasaing anxiety, I 
oqutttiy will themselves complete the work (have passed three long months (precious 
tiiey have begun, and not leave it to a weak j months to me, who required them all for my 
lUJ|d helpless woman to attempt the doing] own expedition, if that great burden were 
that impeifectly which they themselves ciiii 1 at last to fall upon me), till at last a time 
do so easily and well; yet, if need he, such has an-ived when the equipment of a private 
is my painful resolve, Gfod helping me.” expedition is no longer possible, and a season 
Will our patriotism consent that it shall be of probably unexampled openness for ice 
told our cbildron how the wife of Franklin navigation has passed away, 
urged in vain a sacred claim like this upon “ 1 feel sure that if your Lordships would 
lier country ? “It is due to a set of men who only do me the favour of considering for a 
have solved the problem of centuries by the moment, the painful position in which I have 
sacrifice of their lives and in the very act of j thus been and am still placed, without a 
dying, that their vemaims should be sought, single word vouchsafed to me either to con- 
for in the place where they perished; and firm my hopes or to extinguish them, de- 
tliat as they assuredly devised some means of prived of any means but such as I had a 
preserving fi*om destruction the last words reasonable objection to, of securing public 


and sufiering, the recovery of tiiese precious which were called for in the House of Corn- 
documents should be the aim of persevering moiis, continued to be withheld, unable thus 
exertion, and held out as a fitting object for to make use of the present or to calculate 
reward.” on the future, you would feel tliat a great 

Furthermore in this letter, tp which, we hardship—n.ay, that a gi-eat injustice, for such 
Main remind the reader, that no answer at , I feel it to bo—^has been inflicted ou me.” 
all had been vouobsafi^ by the Admiralty ] What say the people of England to this 
Board, there was this passage, in which we I way of dealing with a question of Justice 
point with small capitals a sentence tliatmakes i and humanity, by a government that has j ust 
the official neglect look yet more clearly un-, now claimed the applause of the country, 
worthy of a British government; I because of its jealousy for the honour of 

, “ My funds, since tiie settlement of my lale j Great Britain ? 

husband’s al&ips, are equal to the ample i In this second letter Lady Franklin pleaded, 
equipment of the Isabel schooner, which is: as the only remedy for the loss of an entire 
sow LTIHG IS DOCK, WAiTiSG, AT A CONSIDEK- j .summer season, that the route by Behring’s 
ABI-E CXJRBSST EXPENSE TO ME, HER POSSIBLE', Straits w.-is, by some of the most competent 
Oj^iNATiON ; and unless these my indepeu- j Arctic officers, considered preferable to the 
d^t funds should become exhausted, which 11 eastern route, and that the equipment of a 
do not foresee, I shall not even ask your; vessel to be seat in this direction need not 
lordships for the ordinary pension of a rear- take place before the clo.se of the year. Then, 
admiral’s widow, to which I presume I am at last, the brave woman received a corn- 
entitled. My request to your Lordships will munieation, and was caused to be informed 
be limited to sueh, aasistance as is entirely by thmr Lordsliijis that “they had eome to- 
independent of money, and indeed to such as the decision not to send any expedi^on to 
X have been assured, on the highest authority, the Arctic regions in the present year.” T!^e 
will not be denied.”. I memoiialists were, however, still left with- 

Everythin was denied, even to common; out a reply, and tlierefore from his place in 
eourtety. A, month after the receipt of the Khe House of Lords, the President ’’Of the 
memarw, the Lords of the Admiralty, who I Boyal Society addressed a question to the 
left La^.X^anklin’s letter still unanswered, ] ministry, and reived the assurance' that 
and had replied nothing to the memorialists, j “ Her Majesty*s government would ^ve the 
inquiries to be m^e as to the posai-! subject their seriOas couslderailOn during the 
of Quipping, a ship at- that, advanced, recess.” In the conversation that followed, 
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»bjiy disp 9 ^, towards a proposal^ that, in the 
«,v;Wt of there being no gorernment expu- 
i^tion, Lady Pranklit^ should be assisted in 
the ttjiing out of her own private venture. 

A third letter from Lady Franklin was 
addressed to Lord Paltuerstoa himself as 
Premier, on the second of December last. We 
direct the attention of our countrymen to .a 
few passages contained in it. And hrst to 
this: 

” My Lord, as nothing has occurred within 
the last tew months to weaken the reasons 
which induced the Admiralty, early in J uly 
last, to contemplate another final effort, and 
as they put it aside at tiiat time on the sole 
ground that it was too late to equip a vessel 
for that season, I trust it will be felt that 1 
am not endeavouring to. re-open a closed 
question, but merely to obtain the settlement 
of one which has not ceased to be, and is even 
now under favourable consideration. The 
time has arrived, however, when I trust J 
may be pardoned for pressing your Lordship, 
with whom I believe the question rests, for a 
decision, since er ruRTHEii delay even my 

DWN EFFORTS MAY BE PARALYSED. 

“I have cherisiiotl the hojie, in common 
with others, tliat we are not waiting in vain. 
Should, however, that decision unfortunately 
throw upon me the responsibility and the 
cost of sending out a vessel myself, I l»eg to 
.assure your Lordship that 1 shall not shrink, 
either from that weighty responsibility, or 
EROM THE SACRIFICE OF MY ENTIRE AVAIL¬ 
ABLE FORTUNE ii'OR TUB PCRPOSB, Supported 
as 1 am in my convictions by such high 
authoi-Hties as those whose opinions are on 
record in your Lordship’s liands, and by the 
hearty sympathy of many mure,” I 

The next is our last citation of words that 
should be read and felt by every liousehuld 
in the kingdom: 

“ Sui’eiy, then, I may plead for such men, 
that a careful search be made fur any possible 
survivor, that the bones of the clead bo 
sought for and gathered together; that their 
buried records be uneartiied, or recovered 
from the bauds of the Estj^uimaux; and above 
all, that their last written words, so precious 
to their bereaved families and triends, be 
saved from destruction. A mission so sacred 
is worthy of a government which has grudged 
•and spared nothing for its heroic soldiers 
and sailors in other fields of warfare, and 
will surely be approved by our gracious 
.Queen, who overlooks none of her loyal sub- 

i ’sets suffering and dying lor their»couuti-y’s 
lO^nr. 

This final and exhausting search is all I 
^eek in behalf of the first and only martyrs 
to Arctic discovery in modern times, and it 
is oU 1 ever intend to ask. . 

"But if, notwithstanding all I have pre¬ 
sumed to iwgej. her Majesty’s goyerumont 
decline to oomplete the work they have 
ciirrjiad on up to this critical moment, but 
leave it to private hands to finish, £ must! 


then respe^fully reqnes| that measurt of 
assistance in behalf of my own expedition 
which I have been led to expect on the 
authority of Lord Stanley, as communicated 
to me by Lord Wrottesley, and on that' of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, as commu¬ 
nicated to Colonel Phipps in a letter in my 
possession. 

“ It is with no desire to avert from myseH 
the sacrifice of my own funds, which I devote 
without reserve to the object in view, that I 
plead for a liberal interpretation or those 
communications; but I owe it to the con¬ 
scientious and high-minded Arctic officers 
who have generously offered me their ser¬ 
vices, that my expedition should be made as 
efficient as possible, however restricted it 
may be in extent. The Admiralty, I feel 
sure, will not deny me what may be neces¬ 
sary for this purpose; since if I do all 1 can 
with my own means, any deficiencies and 
shortcomings of a private expedition cannot, 
1 think, be justly laid to my charge.” 

The Arctic story uannot close with the 
rejection of a plea like this from such a 
pleader. Certainly it cannot bo closed with 
such an answ'cr to the claims of humanity 
and justice in this case, as was given by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in the House of 
Commons, on the twenty-fourth of February 
last. With that answer our tale ends for the 
present. Sir Charles Wood said, that there 
was no hope that any one of the companions 
of Sir John Franklin survived; but there is 
hope, as we have shown, and strongest in 
those who are most competent to form a 
Irustwortby opinion. Sir Charles Wood 
asked the Mouse to consider what had been 
done. Twelve expeditions had been sent out 
at a cost of six hundred thousand pounds; 
but it was not the money he considered, “ ho 
did not feel justified in exposing to the 
risks inseparable from sncli explorations, the 
lives of further officers and men.” Yet of the 
twelve expeditious not a single one had been 
fatal to life, though they all went out on 
vague eiTaudSjfar more perilous than a direri: 
journey to a given spot and back again, the 
I enterprise from which a patriotic govern- 
I mont professes now that Britain turns away 
affrighted. The lost men “ left the country 
twelve yeiu's ago; and taking the account 
which Dr. Kae gave, that in eighteen hun¬ 
dred and fifty, a jiarty of thirty or forty were 
seen passing over King William’s Island, 
and they must liave perished in that year. 
He was afimd that the last suivivor of the 
expedition perished in eighteen hundred nfrd 
fifty.” That does not in the least follow frota 
the fact that, in that year, thirty or foWy pif 
the one hundred and thirty-five wets Been 
alive. Sir Charles Wood further urged that 
a Scotch Court of Session had detl^d, that 
“ every person in that expedition, mfiat have 
perished in eighteen hundred and fifty-three.” 
Does the country sit db^n satisfied with such 
an argument as that 1 SirOharles W ood further 
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luiowa that accidea.ta, whellier in Arctic aeaa-----r——, , — 

“■Ir I^doa irte«eta, are not bound to occur CHARNWOOD. 

alwaya on a given spot, and iu the second - 

l^e it is not intended to take ships akuj^- A doll, motet, and cloudy winter morn- 
aidd of the wrecks if they exist, or to take ing, with now and then a flying gleam of 
ihipg at ail into the small, unmapped region sunshine to raise brighter expectatious tliau 
whteh is the distriet to be searebed, but to the da)' is destined to fulfil; place, a winding 
Bail Straight to its known coniines, and tlien country lane on the borders of Leioester- 
explore it by the help of dogs and sledges, shire, deep in mire, shut in by high vei'dant 
fiflr Charles Wood further said, Uiat if the lianks, crowned with trees, and suggestive, 
dilps had betui abandoned, it was not pro-; even iu the autumn season of idie year, of 
bable that the crews left on board any violets and primroses to come. Then a railway 
valuable records. Is there a man in the ride, another walk, winding up through a 
eountry, Sir Charles Wood excepted, who is ]ilautalion whose paths arc deap in dead 
BOt perfectly sure fcliat those ships which leaves, aud over sleep hills, from which you 
would be inevitably objects of search, aud oldaiu glimpses of that wild fm*esl scenery fbi' 
whicli would lie more obvious to the eye than which tliis juirt of Charnwood is celebrated, 
any cairns, would uot be left by the crews lludu lantastic masses of rock are piled up 
empty of aU record ? They wouhl inevlta’ ly on each side of the path, taking, in some 
contain notes, exjdauatkms, letters to wives, eases, the form of natural Druidical altaiw, 
children, and }>arenta, copies of logs, even like the wrecks of another Stonehenge, 
though for the original ])apers belonging to j Knowing, indeed, that the Druids did 
the ex]ieditjou some Kifer place of deposit: enact their forest mysteries in the shades of 
may have been fouuA If the last survivor Cliarnwood, it i^leascs me to think that I may 
took the records, says Sir Charles, it is now be passing over one of the spots sacred 
not probable tliat he put them where they of old to the observance of their rites. But 
could be found. Sir Charles Wowl further yoiidei-, in the distance, stands the monastery, 
said, apparently upon his own responsibility In the year eighteen huudre>l and thirty- 
aa ap acute man, that it was very doubtful five, the Reverend Odilo Woolfrey, presbyter; 
whether even any more relics of ships or leather Bernard Palmer, presbyter ; Brother 
boats could be mot with. Finally, said Sir Luke, Brother Xaxier, aud Brother Augus- 
Charlcs, the final expe<]ition, meeting with tine, lay brethren, laid the foundation of the 
the &te of Franklin’s, would give I'ise to re- jireseiit establishment, on a wild desert tmet 
newed expeditions without end, to discover of land purchased for the purpose. Their 
the survivors. But as we should liiow exactly first monastury was a wretched cottage witli. 
where to look for them, why they should be a dilapidated roof, in which tliey lived foi 
lost, aud why there should be exiaiditions more tlian a year. Various donations enabled 
without end, it needs a First Lord of the them soon after to build a small monastery 
Admiralty’s reasoning powers to discover. and chapel, now called the Abbey Grange. 

So the case stands, and Lady Franklin is The present monasteiy, built in eighteen 
once more thrown altogether on her own re- hundred and thirty-nine, is the result of a 
sources. Nothing will daunt her. She has munificent donation of the Earl of Shrew s- 
been put to great expense, and lias lost a bury. It belongs to the Cistercian order, 
year’s action by the neglect of government, which is a bi’auch of the Benedictine. 

Still she is undaunted. She will sacrifice her Here, iu a field, not far from the monastery, 
whole fortune, devote her life’s blood and; are several of the bretliren tilling the sou. 
ttaergy to the work cast upon her woman’s They stimd in a row, dressed in long dark- 
hanm. All that she now asks is that govern- brown Imbite, with their cowls thrown back 
ment will lend her the Resolute, the ship (rum their close-cropped heads; never speak- 
brought over by Captain HaitsLoue from ing to each other, never lifting their eyes 
Aiherica, for the direct purpose that she has from the earth to gianee .at the stranger 
in view, or any other of the Ai'ctic ships now watching them. A wide, gravelled road, 
lying e^rely useless in the dockyards, to- bordered with shrubs and evergreens, cou- 
gether with a certain amount of the stores ducts md to the foopt of the monastery. It 
which are laid by to rot. These granted, she is an irregular stoiie building, of the early 
will hire the men, aud pay the whole cost of Gothic style, designed by Pagim The view 
the expedition. She does not ask Uie nation behind is closed in by a tall piuuacled rock, 
for a penny, but only for the use of what the suimounted by a cross ami its burden, and 
Admiralty has pat as lumber. Will tiie called by the monks Mount Calvary. The 
this request ^ be refused ? prospect in front extends over the monastic 
U^^'refused, if it be diurlishly left to one estate trf four hundred acres, a great portion 
' ll iit y to do tlm duty of a pec^e, thm will of which has been tffought into cultivatkm 
woman accept her fote. She will by the monks ithemseJves, whose industry is 
m well as equip her own vesBel. great. In the distance, the (dd monastery 
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can be plaiiily diacerned. A semickole of 
hUia ahtttB in the whole. 

Aceording to the public direction, I ring A 
bell, whose noisy tongue breaks the silenee 
harshly ; and pi-esently the gate is opened 
by a young man dressed in a long dark habit, 
to whom I state my wish to see tiie interior 
of the monastery, and mention the long 
journey I have made for the purpose. He 
desires niQ to enter; and, bidding luo be 
seated, says he will go and inform the guest- 
master. X find myself in a small entrance- 
hall shut in, on one side, by the outer gate, 
and, on the other, by another gate leswiiig 
into the interior of the monastery, on which 
is a notice to tlie effect that no females arc 
permitted to cross its threshold. I have 
barely time to observe these things before tlie 
guest-master enters, and bowirtg courteously, 
bids me Good-day. He is a tall, light-com- 
plexLoncd young man, of good address and 
pleasant manners. I again state my desire 
to look over the monas^ry, when he bids me 
follow liim, and leads the way into the 
visitors’ room, a neat, wcil-carpeted apart¬ 
ment, with suiliible prints on the walls, a 
bookshelf, and a fireplace. Hei-e I sign my 
name, and then follow my conductor up a 
flight of stairs into the guest-chiunber, 
whifch is large, lofty, and well-lightetl. 'Ihe 
most noticeable article in it is a large oil, 
painting, depicting a passage in the life of a 
certain man who gave all his wealth to the, 
church, and became a monk. He is repie-' 
seiited as coming home from sheep-shearing 
with tiie fleeces over his shoulders, when he 
is met by some of liis former gay companions, 
who entreat him to return to the pleasures 
of the world. One has hold of the monk's 
hands, and is endeavouring to drag him 
away; while unotlier sits by on horseback, 
with a hooded falcon on his wrist. In the' 
background, a cripple is receiving aims atj 
ih© gate of the monastery. Here is alsoi 
the Tree of the Genealogy of the Church! 
of Borne, the trunk of which is divided into 
sections, each of which represents a centurj', 
and contains the names of the popes who 
flourished during that period. From each 
section a branch springs forth, bearing, in the 
shape of fruit, the names of those worthies 
who lived durmg that particular century, j 
and the names of the cities whore great con- 
davea were held. Separate from the tree, 
and forming a scroll-work of sprigs Jopped 
off the parent trunk, is a list of all the 
heresies that have sprung into existence 
from the first to the nineteenth century, 
the last of these being Mormonism. Then 
there is a large plan of Jerusalem, as it 
was in the time of Christ. More enrious 
still, there arc two illuminated missals, six j 
hundred years old, bound in oak boards,' 
every latter of which is as beautifully and 
as' perfectly, formed as if printed by the 
press.. ’Ofi® of these books is entirely the 
prodtu^i<m of one monk, It is marvellous 


to think what a vast amotiut of iiMustiri 
and perseverance he must have had, to Ijeaw ■ 
such a record behind him. , 

Wliat next ? Here, in a glass case, ambn^ 
a heap of old coins and other treasuro-trovS 
I find a few calcined bones, carefully exposed 
on a piece Of cardboard, and covering a apace 
about the size of half-a-crown, said to 1© the' 
bones of Soipio Africanus, and to have been 
foiiml in an um dug up in Borne. 

Descending, we pass out into an open grass- 
grown ipiadrangle, where the guest-master 
points out the infirmary. Through a door on 
the opposite side, we enter a corridor leading 
into the eliurcli. The church secular is divided 
from that portion where the monks worship, 
by a wooden rood-screen, llie building will 
be nearly as large again as at present, whell 
completed : a consummation delayed by the 
want of funds. The interior shows little or 
no exuberance of onnament, but is fitted up 
in a neat and appropriate style. The monks 
attend matins liere every week-day morning 
at two o'clock, at which hour their day be¬ 
gins ; and on Sundays at one, when there is 
a sermon pt'cached in addition to the seveit 
daily Latin services, whicli they attend. 
Next, through some dim, cold cloisters, where 
the monks can walk, and read, and meditate 
when the weatlier does not admit of out-door 
ooeupatious. The walls are hung with French 
prints of scriptural subjects; and hero and 
there rui appropriate text i.s painted, snob 
as: “Men come here to leam how to Uv6 
and how to die.” The rule of silence is 
strictly observed in this monastery, no brotlior 
being permitted to address another (except 
the ablwl, guest-master, and one or two 
more), without the abbot's permission ; and 
not a word is spoken by any one after the 
angeliis iias sounded, till next morning. This 
rule apj)lies to strangers also, so long as they 
are within the dim precincts of the cloLsters ; 
but no longer. I take a ghince through the 
glass-eye in the door of the well stocked 
libwiry, in passing; and, soon after, find my¬ 
self in the refectory, down each aide of 
whicli is a form and a long table, where are 
ranged a number of small mugs of water, 
each coveied with a napkin, and a small slip 
of wood beai’ing the monastic name of the 
brotlier for w’hom it is intended. A knife, A 
spoon, and two thick slices of bre-aJ by each 
mug, complete the service. No — there is 
a solitary witiiered apple opposite one 
brother’s place: the very shallow of a dessert. 
No meat, no fish, no eggs; nothing but bread, 
water, milk, cheese, and fruit, with soihe- 
times a little table-beer. Only one meal a 
day in winter, and two in summer ; .Axe^t' 
for such of tho lay-brethren as are emplpyed 
in agricuHur.sl purauits; who have Mtra 
meal allowed them. At tlie upper of the 
refectory is a reading-desk, where a brother 
stands, and reads from the Scriptures, durhig 
the simple repast 

Jforwwd into the chapter-house j where the 
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n^pnl;^ nx6«t .ftt, ©i^ftoin houts, and where | 
♦ labvfees are iufijafuatea. during toeiv^terin of 
.prohatito. So passing on, I come out into 
i^6 .chur«|)^jr»rd; « quLet, gi’assy place, con- 
" taining mounds. At-the head of 

each moHjQd Btamla a black wooden cross, 
-ph which is painted the monastic name of 
hiin who sleeps beneath, and the date of his 
death. Of late, a portion of the garden has 
bben set aside as a buriabplace. It is a more 
cheerful spot, aiid contains vegetables, fruit- 
trees, evergreens, and flowers in their season, 

I all in the highest state of cultivation. “The 
I last brother who died,” says my conductor, 
“ was eighty-seven ycara old, and had been a 
.monk for fifty years.” Tliero is always a 
grave kept hmf-dug, to serve, like the skull 
the feasts of the ancients, to remind the 
, living of their mortality. JDuring my progress 
I have encountered various brothers engaged 
in different occupations; but none of them 
have noticed my presence in the least, or 
seemed, indeed, to see me. The dark-robed 
monks are the lay-brethren, or those em¬ 
ployed _ in agricultural and other pui-suits 
conducive to the temporal welfare of the 
fraternity; the choir-brethi’on, as the others 
ai-e called, are attired in light drab habits, 
with dark seapularies and cowls. 

Quitting the monastery, t follow my con¬ 
ductor up a narrow patli border-ed with 
f?hi'ubs, which conducts us to the summit of 
Mount Oalvai'y. iT-om this place f overlook 
the monastep', and obtain a clear idpa of the 
plan on which it is built; and have also an 
extensive view for miles round. 

As we come down again, I observe a 
number of poor people standing before the 
gate of the monastery. These, 1 Ic.aru are 
waitipg for the dole of bread and soup 
which is given out daily to all who ask 
for it. The number of people thus relieved 
averages sixty a day, the year round, wdthout 
distinction of creed. The guest-master informs 
pxc that, in hai-d winters, he lias known poor 
people to come from towns and villages six or 
eight miles ofij to obtain here, what they could 
not obtain elsewhere,—a plentiful meal. . 1 
may here mention that bread, cheese, and 
^1 other manufactured artiulcs of food used 
in the monastery, m-e made by the monks 
themselves on the premises; «hile their 
garden affords them an ample supply of fruit 
and vegetables. The clothes they wear are 
ail cut out and madp on the spot; and the 
gas with which the establishment is lighted 
is supplied from a small private meter at the 
l)ack of the house. 

Next, away to what was foitnerly known 
asAhe Abbey Grange, but which is now called 
the iieformatory. 

On Ash-Wednesday of last year thig place 
Vas opene^ as a reformatory for youthful 
1 Catholic criminals, or whoso parents 

. that belief. The number of inmates | 

is one hundr-ed and twenty; butj 
when completed, will hold about I 


three hundred. The ages- of the boys rAnge 
from ten to sixteen; smd terms of 

imprisonment, from threq.to five years, Three 
large towns, Birmingham, Manchester, And 
Liverpool, supply a Targe proportion of the 
inmates. 

As I approach, I observe a number ef 
masons, carpenters, and bricklayers, all 
busily at work ; and am obliged to tread 
gingerly, and take little leara here and 
there to avoid the muddy dififloulties by 
which the place is surrounded. Nothing 
about it is yet finished, but everything is in 
a hopeful stoto of jirogress. After pulling a 
bell, we are admitted through a side-door 
by one of the lads, an nrclrin of ten years 
old, who touches his cap at sight of Us, and 
greets Father Lawrence with unequivocal 
delight. Entering, we -find ourselves in a 
large yard—the boys’ playground—sur¬ 
rounded by the various buildings of the 
Eeformatory. A number of the lads are 
eiig.aged with brooms and pails of water in 
scouring the pavement; but everything is 
suspended in a moment, aud a cheerful circle 
is formed round the Father, who has a 
; smUe and & word for each. After a litBe 
' pleasant chat, and a few words of commenda- 
i tioii lisi'e ami there, we enter the building, 

I and proceed npafiightof staira under* the 
I guidance of the superintendent. Painting 
j and joinering are going on rapidly on every 
■ side; the only rooms aa yet complete in 
I this part of. the establishment are three 
i dormitories, through which I am conducted. 
A description of one will apply to the whole. 
Down each side of the room, which is lofty 
and well-veutilaled, is ranged a row of small 
I iron bedsteads, one for eacli lad, furuishad 
1 with mattress, sheet, blanket, aud coverlid. 

. In the centre of the room stands an iron 
, L'tove, wliiuh (UtFuses a grateful warmth 
I through the phice on winter nights; and 
: wiutei nights iu Churn wood must be bleak 
I indeed, lu each room a brother from the 
I monastery sleeps among the lads, his bedstead 
I being uudisliuguishable from theirs. 

I Coming down stairs again, we take a peep 
; into the refectory, where the tin utensils 
j shine as brightly as if ina'do of silver ; and 
I tlien proceed to the woidishops. Each boy 
I who enters the reformatory, in addition to 
re<ading, writing, and religious exoroises, is 
I taught some trade by which 'he may be able 
j to obtipn his living in aftar life ; gardening, 
j field-work, tailoring, shoemaking, and watch- 
, making. ' It is left entirely to the hid’a 
jown choice which of these occupations he 
I will adopt. The military system of disoi- 
I pliire which is in operation, rewards various 
j degrees, of merit and ability by the different 
grades of corporal, lance - ccaporal, and 
Serjeant; e;«!h, grade being marked by one 
or more red stripes on the blue-blouse, which,, 
together With a grey Scotch dap, is ihe-uni- 
form. As. the &>ya advance in ,|p»ide, a 
I greater degree of confidenepis placed mthem: 
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aikd aome of theta are allowed to £0 on 
. vjuriows erttods ioio the neigUboaiiag villages. 
1)51 instance, my condnctor informs me, 
basitiiiB trust been Wrayedu. 


bai^^is trust been betrayed^ , 

Onr entrance into the tailors' shop causes 
an iilstantaneous commotion. Discipline fbr 
a few moments is flung to .the winds, and 
Father Lawrence becomes the centre of a 
group of eager, np-tnmed faces. The father 
pats variolas questions, chiefly on religious 
topics, whicli are replied to Avith more or 
less intelligence ; and when he asks, “ Which 
among you are serjeants ? ’* the three 
red stripes are pointed out with pride by 
those who possess them. There is a lay- 
brother in his dai-k habit, who appears to be 
superintending the youngsters. When he 
thinks it time to return to a state of order, 
he calls out “ Attention! Boys to your 
places! Let us hear the clock tick! ” 

Th» lads are back in their places, and we 
do hear the clock tick ; almost, as it Beein.s, 
before the brother has done speaking. 

'It is the shoemakers’ revolution when we 
enter the next room; and both last and 
hammer are deserted for the time being. 
Next into the watclimakers’ room. The 
youthful workmen here merely turn round 
and greet us with a quiet smile, and a 
“ Good day, Father Lawrence,” and then go 
on with tlioir work. In going through these 
various rooms, as 1 .consider the faces that 
pass before me, it seems unnatural to believe, 
although I know it for a fact, tliat all these 
lads are criminals in a greater or lesser 
degree, and that many of tliem have been in 
jail several times-before being sent here—so 
open, feai'less, and honest do they look. 
True it is, that here and there I observe 
a face on which the cross lines of eai’ly 
training are so deeply marked that they can 
never be erased; but such are the exceptions. 
As a rule, the haudw'ritiiig of crime can, 
with time and patience, be erased from these 
3 'oung faces j and my conductor informs me 
that tho disappearance of the louring, furtive 
look Vrhieh marks them all when brought 
here, is tlie first real sign of improvement. 
When you have a. clear, bright, honest face 
before you, then you may labour with some 
degree of hope. 

“That lad,” says Father Lawmice, in a 
whisper, as we pass through one of the 
rooms, “was' one of the severest pick¬ 
pockets in England. He had escaped three 
times from dinm:ent reformatories ^before he 
was brought here as a last resource. He 
was handenfled when they brought him. 
‘ What are those things you have gob on 1 ’ 
said-1, pointing to his wrists. ‘ Ah, if I 
ba^'t.- them on, be,’ nodding at the police¬ 
man, ‘ wouldn’t have me long.’ Now, he is 
one of the best and most iateliigent lads we 
havovin the establishment, Another lad we 
haye who was so accustomed to sleep in the 
open, tinder arches, or on door steps, or 
he could find a quiet comer, that 


even now, when in bed, Ite trembles* and 
shiversjia Uiongh he were still houseless and 
starved.” , ^ 

We mtum through the miry lane, diS- 
comning of many things ; among others of 
the dram and fife band now being established 
for the amusement of the lads. Before leaving 
me, the guest-master Avishea me to go back 
to the monastery, and' partake of its hos¬ 
pitality. This, however, with thanks, I de¬ 
cline to do; tor the day is fading sullenly, 
and I have a long Avalk before me, which 1 
am desirous of accomplishing befoi’o nightfali. 
So we shake hands, and say farewell. 

And tli^rthrough the fading daylight I 
tramp Aj^ttrily along the miry road, my only 
reward a pleasant glimpse now and then at 
some favourable spot, into the mysteries of 
the hills. But night overtakes me by the time 
I liave got half-way ; and a glad man am 1 
when 1 discern the lamps of the distant 
station ; and gladder still when I reach, them, 
a bundle of damp clothes, just .us the dragon 
forges sloAvly up to the platform, and waits 
to entomb me. 



GERMANS IN TEXAS. 

Fiftekx years .ago an association was 
formed by some of the princes and nobles of 
Germany under the title of the Mayence 
Nobles’ Association (Mainzer Adels Vereiu), • 
of Avhich the purpose was to organise a plan 
of emigration for the people. At that time 
twenty-one yeara had elapsed since Moses 
Austin got leave from the government of 
Mexico to settle three hundred Catholic 
families from Louisiana on the idle lands of 
Texas, and the migration of Americans to 
Texas thus commenced had advanced so far 
tliat annexation Avas upon the point of 
following. 

Texas is rich in land. It is a region larger 
than France with England added to it, h.as a 
fine and varied climate, and, on the whole, 
merits to be called the Italy of the New 
World. Tho Texan land available for cotton 
growing, if all cultivated would yield tlirioe 
the entire quantity produced at present by 
America, and the same territory ha.s aKo in 
its Avestern regions—where the mesquit-giws 
flourishes and is sweet in the mouth of cattle, 

,—most extensive grazing grounds. Numerous 
rh'ers, half of them muddy and half of them 
clear, flow through the richest soil, upon 
much of which not a tree needs to be felled j, 
it waits only the simplest turning by the 
plough. The harvest Avhich few sow on the 
rich Texan soil it needs more than a few to 
gather. There are, indeed, some* distriew of 
barren xjrairie. The steady and genial 
too, blowing daily from the sea ijs ialiffln4^ted 
sometimes a fierce cedd bUtstt .tbiglfl -Sweeps 
over the prairies to the north -iPezes all 
the Texans who ate out ot A Small 

black cloud advances wiill ti'iimr, Wd grows 
as it advaniHa—the 'ijoiSh^ as the bitter 
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blMjb la called, mljee over Tesas. The I for a free passage aud forti^ aarea of land, aud 
temjiiwatili'e perJ^pijaaisr fail sixteen degrees I that-each family paid twice the :»ttjai for a 
in not BO many.ndnutes ; men hurry on their; free passage and a double grant. Tho gssd- 
Tf^ppeng and cattle scamjjer to the | ciation undertook to provide ioghouses, ^HJk, 

nearest shelter, and, on* the unsheltei'ed plains I and tools at fair prices, and to consltract 
of the coast, perish in great numbers. In doors,' public buildings and roads for tiie shttle- 
settlers defy the blast with roarir^ fires in i luents. 

their log-huts, and make of the norther, In the meantime Prince Solms, an amiable 
w.hiob blows for three days, an excuse for a but not a wise man, was ruining the entire 
cwiplote cessation of all business. In no enterprise by buying at second-hand a wilder- 
other. respect is nature inhospitable on the ness of which he knew nothii^ except frop^ 
Texan soil, and so amply are such drawbacks | the glowing report of the speculators whd 
oounterbakneed by the bounty with whicli sold it and him. He did this when he should 
good gifts are showered on the land, that a liave secured a direct and fair grant from the 
traveller through the states of America legislature of the state. The land bought by 
; looking for virgin earth on wliieb to plant a the Prince lay “in the heart of a savage 
home and thrive could scarcely chfiose but | country, hundreds of miles beyond the ve- 
stop when he reached Texas and take root | raotest settlement, between the Upper Colo- 
there, if he looked only for such advantages | rado and the great desert plains—a region, to 
as land, water, and air can foruish. | this day, almost uninhabited.” 

To the German nobles and princes whoi The account we are hero giving of the 
had formed in the year eighteen hundred and | German colonists in Texas, and whatever we 
forty-two the Maiiueer Adels Verein there nny say of Texas in the course of this narra- 
caine some speculators from America, sellers j lion, we take from a very profitable book by 
of land, who gave glowing accounts of the | Air. Frederick Law Olmsted, who being 
fertility of Texas, and distinctly turned the already kuowir to the public by his travels 
thonghta of the Verein in that direction, in the Hcaboard slave states, now publishes 
I’rosident of the Verein was the Pj iiice of , an account of a journey through Texas, This 
Ijeiningen, .half-brother to her AJajesty; its j-nirncy wa.s one taken not in public convey- 
dii’cctor was Count Caatel. Among its thirty j auces l)y the high-roads but on horseback in 
«r more noble members were Prince Frede- j the way of independent explovalion. Mr, 
rick of Prussia, the Duke of Ooburg-Gotha, j Olinstetl and his companions dropped in 
and Prince Solms of Braunfels, an ijdimatv nfam Texans of all sevLs wherever they might 
fri«»d of Prince Albert, with whom he was find them, chatted with lliara, and took simple 
einoated at Bonn. The members of this notes of all they saw and heard in the, log- 


and a new cheek to the growth of slavery. | been intrcMluced iuto Texas, and without 
The politicians of Texas were at th.'it tiuie argument or declamation, by a simple iifirra- 
coquettibg with tlie topic of an English pro- Uve of what was to be seen from day to day, 
teotorate for the purp^ of bringing about it is shown by the traveller how the slave 
more speedily the annexation they desired ; system presses as a curse upon the country, 
and so, from a combination of motives it is lu the midst of the slave state is set a colony, 
said, that a contract was formed between the consrsling now of five and thirty thousand 
Maipzer Adels Verein and Lord Palmei-ston Germans, who live by free labour aud offer 
on the part of the English government, by many points of contrast to the rest of the 
which one party agi'eed to place ton thousand community. The story of these Germans is 
German famiires in Texas, and the other the most emphatic illustmtion of the lesson 
agreed to give armed protection to tJie taught by the whole study of Te-xas and its 


colony. 

In the year eighteen hundred and forty 
three Count Waldeck was «ont to the pro- 


history. To that, accordingly, now return. 

Pi'iupe Solms of Braunfels having been 
duped ’into the purchase ot a bit olTdesert 


posed field of enterprise as an agent of the for tlie t*migrants, marched at their head 
ajjBoeiatiou of nobles; but he wont no farther towards the promised land. The number of 
than to secure for hunself a slave plantation the subscribers whom the Verein first sent 
nefr the coast. He was dismisaed, and it out was one hundred and eighty, ^ey 
was in tlm year following that the Verein marched on through much wilderness, ha- 
obtained a charter from the HuhS ef Nassau rassed by Indians, and became dipheartefied 
; aud liegnn more aetive fpersrions. Prince when they reached the plpee, where the 
Stoltna of Brounfela was sent out to Texas as Comal fiows into the (3aaa|ilpb|>e. ,,By the 
Commissioner, and poor Germans were in- advice of a naturalist who wW among, them 
,to emigrate, on eondirion that each Mr. Lindfaeimer, there they and 

lli(||d£ 'palid one hundred and twenty dollars l^id out the town of New BraunJ^iiPOw 
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known as the head-quarters of tl>* Texan would keep all alive. Tlie greater 
Germans. Timely aid came from the Verein, have grown strong, and, living to see better 
and tins first settlement was a succesa times^ have passed from under the good, 
Prinea ;Solms of Braunfels stayed with it, Samaritan’s root to obtain livelihoods by in-, 
playing tbc prince among log cabins in a dependent labour. When Mr. Olmsted passed 
style dear to small potentates, till Jhe was that way, eighteen were with the pastor still, 
in the coiu-se of a twelvemonth laughed out all calling hbn papa. 

of the colony. An abler man, lierr von This gentlemau has obtained from the legis- 
Mcnsebach, succeeded biin, and upon Herr lalnre a grant of a university at Braunlels, 
von Mensebach there followed lierr von where he is at present sole professor, and 
Sfiies, in whose time the Vercin was bought gives daijsical education to some of the sons 
out by a new company at Biebericb. The of emigrants. His hands are horny, and his 
agent of the new company in Texas was Mr. much-patched dress resembles that of a day 
Martin, whom Mr. Spies crippled with liti- labourer; but be passed in Europe for a oul- 
gation. in eighteen ’fifty-five, one of the tivalcd gentleman, and he could not have 
gentlemen of whom Prince Solms made his proved hi.s claim to the name better at the 
unlucky purchase had bis eye upon another court of any serene Duramkopf-Affonkragen 
s])eculation with the German colouiaers, and than it has been proved among the Texan 
was offering to scale both claims, and secure settlers. 

for himself the residue. We have no later Since the events of eighteen ’forty-eight, 
intelligence upon these matiors, which do j not a few Germans of high character ana 
not affect in any w.ay the rights of the esta-j standing have gone to the New World in 
lilished settlers, but concern only new comers i search of iiKl(!p('tKlcnee. Among the Germans 
who have yet their ground to buy. in Texas you may hoar Beethoven’s music, 

The first baud of emigrants, then, founded see copies of BatiaeUe’s Madonnas on the 
New Braunfels, and prospered. It W'.as in i log c:il)in walls, and lie,su- Taeilus quoted by 
the next year followed ]>y another. More! num following the jdough. These colonisfo 
than two tliousand families joined the asso- live among sl.ive-owners, keeping no slaves, 
oiatiou in the year eighteen luiiidred and Timy have less wealth than their ueigiihours, 
forty-five, and the capital left to the VerCin, hut more civilisation. The contrast we shall 
i after loss by speculation, was quite insuffi-j show is not formed by a citation of extreme 
j cient for ite purpose. The two thousand cases. 

I fitmilies, numbering five thousand two hun-| 'There are in Texas many lamilks of squat- 
j dred souls, sailed from Germany in autumn, i ters who are well content to S])end iu the 
ij and were lande<i in the wdnter and early | midst of hogs a life that is entirely cheap 
j| spring upon the flat coast of the Gulf of and empty. Such a family has a farm and a 
Ij Mexico. Annexation had then taken ])lace, negro. The planter raises only corn and 
;i and the Americ.an war was beginning. The hog.s. The negro does the farm-work and 
•j* army had stripped the country of provisions, the house-w'ork too. Tlie women ot the 
jj and of means of travel. The Vereiu had family do nothing. Except a few days’ work 
■ j foreseen nothing of this, had provided neither once a lifetime, when logs are piled into a 
;j food nor shelter. A terrible catastrophe was place of residence, the owner of the negro 
the result. Bunx)wing in sand-hills, or under tiocs nothing. Corn and bacon sold to travel- 
such huts and tents as they could raise, the lers fumkh the means of buying cotiee and 
poor creatui'es perished like sheep, sustaining tobacco. Nature and the negro does the 
life upon what little beef could be found, vest. 

many lingering until summer bred among Again, a young man may Im master of a 
them pestilence, by which they died. Some grazier’s farug one hundred ticres of the 
dragged their slow^ way on foot towards New prairie and wowlland, and a large herd of 
Braunfels, where they arrived in droves, cattle. Such a S'-ttler told our travellers tliat 
haggard and almost dying, many having lost “ any man who had been brought up in 'Texas 
family love and fellow feeling in the bitter- couSl live as well as he wanted to, without 
ness of their own bodily and menial suffering, working more than one month in the year. 
Ohildrea whose parents had died were among For about a month iuthe year he had to work , 
those who came; and the German paqfor of hard, driving his cattle into the pen, and 
Now Braunfels found them starving on the roping and marking the calves. Tins w#| 
river-bank. He could not bear the sight; always done in a kind of fi-olic in the spiitw 
and, with a brave heart, thoxigh he bad no —the neighbouring herdsmen assisting each 
means of his own, collected sixty of them, other. During the rest of the year he hadn’t 
took Tvliat he could find belonging to them, anything to do. When he felt like it he got 
went to work with them on a fam, trusting onto a horse and rode around, and Ig^i^ 
in God’s help, and gathered them into a rough after Ids cattle; but that wasn’t h^ 

Ikowestead three out of New Braunfels, said, “ ’twas only play.” This nmo cdpl^ live 
now known a* the Orphan Asylum at Neu- “ as well as he wanted to,” that.is'td wy, as 
wied. The good pastor and his wife went well as his neighboura, without -^y sign of 
to wo^l^'Vf^th the forlorn children in the refinement in his dwelling, without a latch 
fields,''iim ieontinued to raise as much aeJ tohis dcKm--with thesky vsiible thi^gh the 
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sMiagles in Rid roofy* and epaoes between the 
bo»diBg of faifi cabin through which j»u arm 
sdght 1» thrust out. Another of these land- 
owners —^Uving entirely on fWed pork— was 
adred, whether there was no game in his 
neigfabonrh’ood ? Yes, there were birds, and 
there was venison; but it was too mucli trou¬ 
ble to go out after them ; “ when he wanted 
fresh,” be said, “ it was easier to go out and 
Stick a hog.” 

The negroes having no personal interest in 
their work, seldom work with a will, and 
wherever there is slave-labour there ai-e 
masters steeped in indolence. 

Among the American settlers in Texas you 
find even the wealthiest owners of plantations 
living in rooms without civilised ornament,— 
with doors tliat have no latches or handles, 
and that, when shut, must be opened like 
oysters—with a knife—dispensing with glass 
for their windows, oi content with three 
whole panes in every eight, living upon fried 
pork and beef, rude cakes of bread and coflee, 
even in fai’ras abounding with Welch cows 
often wholly destitute of milk because of tl)e 
trouble of milking, and never liaviug bnttc-r 
fit to eat, because of the trouble of doing 
work witn proper cleanliness. At the piiii- 
cipal hotel of the capital of Texas, our travel¬ 
lers were reduced to the necessity of camping 
in a private room, buying their food and 
cooking it themselves. 

Through' such mi-series in Eastern Texas, 
Mr. Olmsted and his companions came to 
New Braunfels. The inn they entered .at 
dnc» harried their thoughts far away to the 
Ehine laud. They supped iu a room having 
pink walls, with stencilled panels and scroll 
ornaments in mimson, neatly framed prints 
hanging on all sides. 'J'here was a well- 
ifiniiMicd oak-table, the oak chairs were 
chiselled, and there was a sofa covered with a 
. neat looking pink calico. For dinner there 
was spread the finest, clean, white cloth seen 
Jn Texas, ami there was produced an excellent 
soup, followed by two courses of meat, 
neither of them pork, and neitlier of them 
fried, two dishes of vegetables, salad, compote 
of peaches, coffee with milk, wheat bread 
from the loaf, and beautiful, sweet butter— 
not only,” Mr. Olmsted adds, “such nutter as 
I have never tasted south of the Potomac be¬ 
fore, bu^^ such as I have been told a hun¬ 
dred times, it was impossible to make in 
a southern climate. What is the secret 1 1 

suppose it is extreme cleanliness, beginning 
far back of whei,*e cleanliness usually begins 
at the south, and careful, thorough working.” 
For the first time in Texas the horses of the 
travellers bad their legs rubbed and pushed 
their noses into racks filled with, fine mes- 
quit-hay,, For the first time th"*- travellers 
«njoywj|^’'TeraB the luxury of liaving each a 
who® bkl to himself and a bed dainty and 
in a next room with painted walls and 
lass windows sound in every pane, over 
w(it^.t>'^«d cm the outside evergreen 


roses. The bed-room eontniued a so&, 

! bureau, books, a statuette in poredlaiu, planta 
jin pot^ a brass study-lamp, a large ewer 
land liasin for washing and a couple of 
i towels of thick stuf^ full a yard and a quain¬ 
ter long. 

Out of doors part-singing was to bo heard 
in the cottages, a tame doe was at home in 
the street, and when the travellers went out 
of the town next morning they met cheerful 
troops of little children clean and neatly' 
dressed, carrying satchels and knapsacks of 
books, and small kettles of dinner. 

I That was tlie tinveller’s first impression of 
I New Braunfels. Another and a longer visit, 
i with some little experience of Lome-life 
I among German colonists in the surrounding 
; district, made the impression deeper, but 
i effaced no part of it. The people of New 
I Braunfels have little capital. Half the men 
mow residing in small weatber-tight cot- 
; tages, Avith verandahs or galleries and well- 
. glazed casements, are men who tbomselves 
I follow Iho jilough. The waggon-makers of the 
town are in repute throughout Texas, and 
I there are seven wiiggon manufactories, as 
frell as four grist-mills. The town contoiua 
I a fair ]n-oportion of mechanics, carpenters, 

I blacksmiths, locksmiths, coppersmiths, t.in- 
' smitlis, turners, tailors, tanners, shoemakers, 
i &c. “ f do not think,” says Mr. Olmsted, 

! “ that there is another town in the slave 
states in which the proportion-to the whole 
I population of mechanics, or of persons eni- 
: ployed in the exercise of their owu dis- 
j cretion in productive occupations, is one- 
quarter as large as iu New Braunfels, unless 
it be some other in which tlie Germans ai-e 
the predominating race,” There is a good 
ucw.spaper in the town, edited by the natu¬ 
ralist, Lindheimer; there is an agidcnltural 
society, a mechanics’ institute, au harmonic 
society, and a society for political debates, in 
which men may speak out with the Atlantic 
pui, between themselves, and the uot alway.s 
very faithful masters of their Fatherland. 
They grow' some cotton on their little plots, 
and send into the market eight hundred bales 
a-year produced by the free labour of white 
men from Europe. 

Fifteen miles from any village lived a 
German settlor, with his wife and son, and a 
single may, a friend who came out with 
them. They began by hiring themselves out 
as farm-labourers to their countrymen at New 
Braunfe^, worked hard, and at last throve. 
They miss the social comforts they have left. 

“it is hard for a young man,” said the 
single emigrant; “ he can have so little 
pleasure. These American gentlemen, here 
in Texas, they do not know any pleasure. 
When they come together sometimes, what 
do they ? They can only sit all rofiftd the 
fire and apeet 1 * Why^ then they drink some 
whiskey; or may be th^ pmy cards, or 
they make great row. They have nocpleaanre 
as iu Gennony^l’ , ' 
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** Why, tlieu, do you Hke it better to bo to atinex luot^ voald be to annex togetiaer 
here ? ” ' with the soil a numerous poimlation of IMfex- 

** Because here I am free. In Germany I ieans with whom it would be difficult f^‘ 
^nhOt say at all howl shall Ite governed, slave-ownersto deal. ' 

Tliey govenr the people with soldiers. Tliey ~ '■* 7-- 

tried to make me a soldier too, but I run THE DEAD SECRET, 

away.” j chapter the nineteenth — ax»proacutko j 

Here is Mr. Olmsted’s picture of a German | the precipice. 1 

emigrant now dead, Otto von Bahr, who was Traveluno from London to Poi-thgenna, j 
foimd at Vork in his log-house upon a Mr. and Mrs. Fx-ankland had stopped, on the ' 
jpeteorological table, from which he was ninth of May, at the West Winston station, i 
called away to settle a dispute between On the eleventh of June they left it again, to ; 
neighboura, “ He was partly bald, but continue their journey to Cornwall. On the 
seemed to have an imperturbable and happy twelfth, after resting a night upon the road, | 
good fortune that gave him eternal youth, they arrived, towards the evening, at Forth- , 
A genial cultivation l)eamed from his face, genna Tower. { 

! He had been a man of marked attainments There had been storm and rain all the 
j at home (an intimate associate with Hum- morning; it hatl lulled towards the after- ' 
|j boldt, and afiiend of Godlho’s Bettina), and noon ; and, at the hour when they reached | 
ij kept up here a warm love for nature. His the house, the wind had droi>ped, R thick, 1 
ij house was the veiy picture of good-nature, j white fog hid the sea from view, and sud- , 
li science, and backwoods. Romances and j den showers fell drearily from time to time 1 
'! philosophies were piled in heaps in a corner! over the sodden laud. Not even a solitary ' 
ij of the Jogs. A dozen guns and rifles, mid a} idler from the village was hanging about the j 
!j Madonna, in oils, after Murillo, filled a blank; west terrace, as the carriage contaiidng Mr. | 
li on the wall. Deer skins covered the bed, and Mrs. Prankland, the baby, and the tl!t»o ! 

( clothes hung about upon antlera, snake-skins servants who u'ere with them, drove up tb 
j were stretclied to dry upon the hed.stead, the house. No one was waiting with the j 

I barometer, whiskey, powder-hoims, and speci- door open to receive the travellers; for all j 

I mens of Saxony wool occupied the table.” liope of their arriving on that day had behn [ 

i At the house of another man, who Lad given up, and the ce.aseless thundering, of | 

j been highly educated both in Germany and the surf, as the stormy sea surged in on the i 
! England, had held good social position, been beach beneath, drowned the roll of the car- 1 
ij ’ a popular leader during the (lays of Revoln- riage-wheels over the terrace road. The j 
j[ tion, and for a time been at the head of ihe! driver was obliged to leave his seat, and [ 
i government of his Duchy, the travelhT.s' ring at the bell for admittance. A minute i 
1 joined a painty of neighbours, who with the! or more elapsed before the door was opened, j 
, help of a fine piano jmssed an evening with | With the rain falling sullen and steady ' 
Mozart’s ma.sic, waltzing,and p-atriotic songs, on the roof of the carriage, with the raw j 
There was not a mau of the company not rlampness of the atmosjihere penetrating 
under political ban, condemned to death, or through all coverings and defences, with the 
to imprtsonment for life. “ I was looking in booming of tlic surf sounding threateningly 
j a room here,” Mr. Olmsted tells us, “ at some near in the douse obscurity of the fogc, 
portraits of gentlemen and ladies.” the young couple waited foi* admission to' 

“‘Those are some of my relatives that re- their own home, as strangers might have 
j main iu Germany,’ waited who had called inopportunely. 

{ “‘And who are these ?’ I asked, pointing When the door was ojiened at. last, the 
j to a coltection on the opposite wall of litho- master and misti ess, whom the servants 
i graph and crayou-skctclied heads. would have welcomed with the proper cou- 

I “ ‘ These are some of my friends. That one gratulations, on iuiy other occasion, were now 

i —and that one—and that one—have been received with the proper apologies in-stead. 

1 shot; that one—and that one—are in prison Mr. Munder, Mrs. Fentreath, Betsey, an<t Mr. 

I for life; that one—poor fellow—is in Siberia; Fniukland’s man, all crowded together in the 
, and that one—^he has been made to suffer hall, and all begged p.sr(lon confusedly for not 
I more than all the others, I am afraid.’*” having been ready at the door, when the (sir- 

j As we are talking about fugitivea^we may riago drove up. The .apfiearauce of the baby 

j as well go back to the American slave-ownei’s changed the conventional excuses of the hbusfe- 
iu Texas, for the purpose of adding to what keeper and the maid into conventional ex- 
we have already said concerning them, that pressionsofadmiration; butthcmenreipaiBed 
their slaves are extremely apt to run to grave .and gloomy, and spoke of the miserttble 
Mexico. Tlie Mexicans and negroes have not weather apologetically, as if the rain’ and 
any anti^thy for one another, and among the fog had been of their making; iwt'e 
the Mexicans an escaped negro is always reason for their persistency in dw^ng on ; 
Itarboiired and befriended. This makes it this one di-eary topic, came out while Mr. 
somewhat difficult to push the border of the and Mrs. Frankland were beiu^ conducted j 
' slave Gantry farther west, The ground up the west staircase. The storm of tlie j 
already itnnexed never was thickly peopled; mtaniag had been fttal to three of the j| 
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Portbmnna fishermen, wbo bod been lost honour of leading and condaeting you, sir, to 
with their boat at sea, and whose deaths the apartment in question ? ” ho amled, offid*’ 
had thrown'the whok village into mourn- ously stretching out his hand to Mr. Frank¬ 
ing. ‘ The servants had done nothing but land. 

t.iFk of the catastrophe ever since the in- “ Certainly not! ” iat<»po8ed Rosamond, 
telligcnce it had reached tiiem, early in sharply. She had noticed with her usual 
the afternoon ; and Mr. Munder now thought quickness of observation, that Mr, Mnnder 
it his duty to explain that the absence of the wanted the delicacy of fading which ought to 
viiiagers, on the occasion of the arrival of have restrained him from staring curiously at 
his master and mistress, was entirely attribu- his blind master, in her presence ; and she 
ti^le to the effect y)rodaced among the little "was unfavourably disposed towards him in 
conimnnity by the wreck of the fishing boat.' consequence, “Wlierever the apartment in 
XJnder any less lamentable circumstances, the question may Inappen to be," she continued 
west terrace wouM have been crowded, and with satirical emphasis, “ 1 will lead Mr. 
the appearance of the carriage would have Frankland to it, if you please. If yon want 
been welcomed with cheere. to make yourself useful, you had better go on 

“ Lenny, 1 almost wish we had -w.-xited a betore us, and open the door.” 
little longer, before we came here,” whispered Outwardly crest-fallen but inwardly indig- 

Rosamoiid, neiwously pressing her husband’s nant, Mr. Mnnder led the way to the draw- 
arm, “It Ls very drear}*^ and diaheavteuingi iug-room. The fire burned brightly, the old- 
to return to my first home on such a »lay as' fashioned furniture displayed itself to tlie 
this. Tliat story of the poor fislieniion is a' most picturesque advantage, the paper on the 
sad story, love, to welcome me back with to j walla looked comfortably mellow, the carpet, 
the place of my birth. Let us send the first faded :is it was, felt soft and warm underfoot, 
thing to-morrow morning, and see wliat we Rosamond led her husband to an easy chair 
can do for the poor helpless women and by the fireside, and began to feel at home 
children. I shall not feel easy in my mind, for the first time. 

after hearing that story, till wc have done “This looks really comfortable," she said, 
something to corafoi’t them.” “When wo have shut out that dreary white 


“The repairs ? ’’ said Rosamoml, absently. | ■warm atmas])liere, don’t you, Lenny 1 There 


“ Repairs ! I never he.ar the word now, with¬ 
out thinking of the north rooms, and of th«. 


is a piano in tlie room, my dear; I can play' 
to you in the evening at Portbgeima, just as 


plans we devised for getting my poor dear I used in London. Nurse, sii. down and 
lather to live in them. Mra. Pentreath, 1 have make yourself and the baby as comfortable 
a host of questions to ask you and Mr. Mun- as yon can. J3eforc we take our bonnets off, 
der, alKJut all the extraonlinary things thatjl must go away with Mrs. Penlreatli, and 
ha{q>ene(l when that mysterious lady and that' see about the bedrooms. What is your name, 
ineomprehenaible foreigner came to see the! you very rosy, good-natured looking girl ? 
house. But tell me first—this is the west Betsey, is it '! Well then, Betsey, suppose 
, front, 1 suppose 1—how far are we, here, from you go down and got the tea ; and wo shall 
■ tie north rooms i 1 moan, liow long would like yon .nil the better, if you can contrive to 
it take us to get to them, if we wanted to go bring us up some cold meat with it.” diving 
now to that part of the house 1 " her orders in tho.se good-humoured terms, 

“ Oh, dear me, ma’am, not five minutes! ” and not noticing that her husband looked a 


answered "Mrs. Pentreatli. 

“Not five minutes ! ” repeated Rosamond 


little uneasy while she was talking so 
familiarly to a servant, Rosamond left the 


'Whispering to her husband again. “Do you | room in company with Mra. Pentreath. 
hear that, Lenny ? In five minutes we might J When she rcturaed, her face and manner 
be in the Myrtle Room ! ” were altered: hhe looked and spoke seriously 

“Ye^”saidhfr.rrankland,smiling, “incur and quietly, 
present state of ignoitince, we .are just as far “ 1 hope I have arranged everything for 
from it, as if we were at West Winston still!” the bast, Lenny,” she said. “Idie airiest and 
“ I can’t think that, Lenny. It may be only largest ^room, Mrs. Pentreath tells me, is 
my fancy, but now we are mi the spot, I feel the room in which my mother died. But I 
as if we bad <lriven the mystery into its last thought we had better not make use of that: 
hiding place. We are actually in the house that I felt as if it chilled and saddened me^ qnly 
holds the secret; and nothing will persuade to look at it. Further on, along the pnspag^, 
me that we are not halfway already towards there is a room that was my nursery, I 
finding it out. But don’t let usstop^tt this cold almost fancied, when Mrs. Pentreath told 
landteg. Which way are we to go next ? ” me she had heard I used to sle^p there, that 
, “ This way, ma’am,” said Mr. Munder, seie* I remembered the pretty little ai’ched door- 
the finit opportunity of placing himself way leading into the second room—^^le nigh't- 
ih^ prominent ]>osition. “There is a fire in nursery, it used to be called in foemser days, 
drawing room. Will you allow me i^e lhave ordered the fire tb be Ut there, and 
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the,beds to be made. There is a third room The seryant hesitated. 

OB the right hand, which communicates with “Come! come!” said Rosamond. “Yoitv. 
the di^*nursery. 1 think we might manage have some notion, I can see. TeU,u8 what it 
to est&lUh ourselves very comfortably in the is.” 

three rooms—if you felt no objection— “Tin afraid you will be angry with me, 
though they are not so largo or so grandly ma’am,” said Betsey, expreasuig embarrass.- 
ftirnished as the company-bodrooms. I will meut by drawing lines slowly with her fore- 
change the aiTangement if you like—but the finger on a table at her side, 
bouse looks rather lonesome and dreary, just “Nonsense ! I shall^Duly be angry with 
at first—and* my heart warms to tlie old you, if you won’t speak. Why do you think 

nursery—and I think we might at least try the lavly fiiinted ? ” 

it, to begin with, don’t you, Lenny ? ” Retacy drew a very long line with her 

Mr. Erankland was qiiito of his wife’s embarifisscd forefinger, wiped it afterwards 

opinion, and was ready to accede to any on licr apron, and answered:— 

domestic arrangements lliat she might think “ I think she fainted, if you please, ma’am, 
fit to make. While he wixs .assuring her of because she see the ghost,” 

this, the tea came up; and the sight of it “The ghost! What! is there a ghost in 

helped to restore Rosamond to her usual' the house ? Lenny, here is a romance that 

spirits. When the meal was over, she ocou- we never expecte<i. What sort of ghost is 

pied herself in seeing the baby comfortahly it 1 Let us have the whole story.” 
established for the nigiit, in the room on the The whole story, as Betsey told it, was 

j right hand which oonuauiiicated with the nof. of a nature to afford her hearers any 

d.sy-nursery. Tliat maternal duty performed, es,tr<aonliuary information, or to keep them 
she came back to her husband in the dniwing- very long in suspense. The ghost was a lady, 
room ; and the conversation between them, who had been at a remote period the wife of 
turned —as it almost always turned, now, one of tlic owners of Porthgeima Tower, and 

! when they were alone—on the two perplexing who had been guilty of deceiving her hus- 

I sulijectsof Mrs..lazephandthe Mjjrlle Room, band in some w'ay unknown. She had been 

“ I wish it was not niglit,” said Rosamond, eondeiuucd in consequence to walk about the 

“I should like to begin exploring at once, north rooms, as long as ever the walls of 

Mind, Lenny, you must bo with mo in them held together. She had long curling 

all my mvestigatioiis. 1 lend you my eyes, light-brown hair, and very white teotli, and 

and you give me your advice. Y'ou must :i dim))]e in each cheek, and wms altogether 

never lose patience, and never tell me that! “awluJ beautiful” to look at. Her approach 
I you can be of no use. I look to you to kee]> | was heralded to any mortal cveaturo who 

I up my cbiirage, as well as to help inc with [ Avas unibrtnnate enough to fall in her way, 

; advice, flow I do wish we were stinting on by the blowing of a cold wind; and nobody 

i our voyage, of discovery at this very moment! wlio hiul once felt that wind had the slightest 

I But we may make inquiries at any rate,” .she elianco of ever feeling warm again. That 

1 continued, ringing the bell. “ Let ns h.ave the was idl Betsey knew about the ghost; and 

I housekeeper and the steward up, and try if j it was in lior opinion enough to freeze a 

j we can’t make them tell us something more! peison’s blood only to think of it. 

j than they told us in their letter.” j liosamond smil^, then looked grave again. 

I The bell was answered by Betsey. .Rosa- “J wish you could have tohl us a little more,” 

I mond desired that Mr. Mundor and Mrs. she s.aul. “ But, as you cannot, wo must try 

j Bentreath might bo sent up-stairs. Betsey, Mrs. I’entrcatli and Mr. Munder, next. Send 

having heard Mrs. FrankJand express her them up here, if you jdease, Betsey, as soon 

intention of questioning the housekeeper and tvs you get dowu stains.” 
the steward, guessed why they were wanted, The examination of the housekeeper andt 
and smiled mysteriously. the atewiu’d led to no result whatever. 

“Bid you see aliening of those strange Nothing more than they had alrea-dy com- 
viaitors who behaved so oddly?’’asked Rosa- municalVd in their letter to Mi’s. I’niiikland 
mond, detecting the smile. “Yea, I am sure could be extracted from either of them, 
you did. Tell us whiit you saw. We waitt Mr. Mun<ler’» dominant idea w'as, that the 
to hear everything that hajmened—qvery- foreigner had entered the doors ofPorth- 
thing down to the smallest triffe.” gehna Tower with felonious ideas on the 

Appealed to in these dii'ect terms* Betsey subject of the family plate. Mrs. Pentreath 
contrived, with much circumlocution and concurred iu that opinion, and mentioned, in , 
confi^ioB, to .relate what her own personal coiineclion with it, lier own private impresjdpp 
experience bad been of the proceedings of that the lady in the quiet dress was an mif,-. 
Mhk Jazeph and her foreign companion, fortunate person who had escaped frpjn a 
When she liad done, Rosiimoud stopped hot madhouse. As to giA’ing a word of 
on her way to the door, by asking this or suggesting a plan for solving the mygtery, 
questionueitlier the housekeeper nor the steward ap- 
“You say the lady was found lying in a pcai-ed to think that the rendering of any 
fainting fit at the top of the stmrs. Have assistance of that sort lay at idl wi^in their 
you any notion, Betsey, why she fainted ?” ‘ province. They took ..riwlc own practical 
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Ti«vr of tti,o su 4 picioiia conduct of the two 
und ho raortaj. power conld per¬ 
vade them to look an inch Wyond it. 

“ * O, the Btupidity, the provoking, impene¬ 
trable, pretentious st^idity of ^ose two 
people!’’ exclaimed Hosamond, when she 
and her husband were alone again. “No 
help, Lenny, to be hoped for from either of 
them. We have niAiing to trust to now but 
the exahiination of the house to-morrow; and 
that resource may fail us, like all tlie rest. 
What can Doctor Ohennery be about ? Why 
did we not hear from him before we left 
West Winston yesterday ? ” I 

“.Shtience, liosamond, jiatience. We shall 
see what the post brings to-morrow.” 

“Pray don’t talk about patience, dear! 
My stock of that virtue was never a very 
large one, and it was all exhausted ten days 
.ago, at least. O, the weeks aud weeks I have 
been vainly asking myself that one ques¬ 
tion, Why should Mrs. Jazeph warn 
against going into the Myrtle Room 1 
she afraid of my discovering a crime? 
afraid of my tumbling through tlie floor ? 
What did she want to do in the room, when 
she made that attempt to get into it 1 Why, 
in the name of wonder, should slie know 
something about this house tliat I never 
knew, that my father never knew, that nobody 
else ?—" 

“Rosamond!” cried Mi’. Franklaud. sud¬ 
denly changing colour, and starting in his 
chair. “ I thiiifc I can guess who Mrs. J a- 
zeph is! ” 

“ Good gracious, Lenny! Wliat do you 
mean 1 ” 

“Something in those last words of yours 
started the idea in my mind, the instant you 
spoke. Do you remember, when we were 
staying at St. Swit bin’s on Sea, and talking 
about the chances for and .against our pre¬ 
vailing on your fatlier to live with us here— 
do you remember, Rosamond, telling me at 
that time of certain unpleasant associations 
which he had with the house, and mentioning 
among them the mysterious disappearance 
of a sei-vant on the moniing of jmur mother’s 
•death?” 

Rosamond turned pale at the question. 
“How came we never to think of that be¬ 
fore ? ” she said. 

“iTou told me,” pursued Mr. Frauklaud, 
“that this servant left a strange letter behind 
her, in which she confessed that your mother 
had charged her with the duty of telling a 
secret to your father—a secret that she was 
afraid to aivulge, and that she was afr’aid of 
being questioned about. I am right, am 1 
not, in stating those two reasons as the 
reasons she gave for her disappeai-anoe ? ” 
„;|^uite right.” 

And your father never heard of 'her 
Offain ?” 
df “Never!" 

* * It is a bold guess to make, Rosamond; 


that, ott the day.when Jazeffli came 
into your room at West Winston, you apd 
that servant met, and sA? knew it! ” 

“ And the secret, dear—-the secret she was 
afraid to tell my father ?’’ 

“ Must be in some way connected with tlie 
Myrtle Room.” 

Rosamond said nothing in answer, She 
rose from her chair, and began to walk agi¬ 
tatedly up and down the room. Hearing the 
rustle of her dress, Leonard called hay to 
him, and, taking her hand, laid his fingers on 
her pulse, and then lifted them for a moment 
to her check. 

“ I wish I had waited until to-morrow 
morning before I told you my idea about 
Ml’S. Jazepb,” he said. “I have agitated you 
to no pui’pose whatever, and have spoilt your 
cliance of a good night’s rest,” 

“ No, no! nothing of the kind. O, Lenny, 
how this guess of yours adds to the interest, 
the fearful, breathless interest, we have in 
tracing that woman, and in finding out the 
Myrtle Room. Do you think—” 

“ I have doue with thinking, for the night, 
my dear; and you must have done with it 
too. We have said more than enough about 
Mrs. Jazeph already. Change the subject, 
and I will talk of anything else you please.” 

“ It is not so easy to change the subject,” 
said Rosamond, pouting, and moving away to 
walk up and down the room agtun. 

“ Then let us change the place, and make 
it easiei- that way. 1 know you think me the 
most provokingly obstinate man in the world, 
but there is reason in my obstinacy, and you 
will acknowledge as much when you wake 
to-morrow morning refreshed by a good 
night’s rest. Come, let us give our anxieties 
a holiday. Take me into one of the other 
rooms, and let me try if I can guess what it 
is like by touching the furniture.” 

The reference to his blindness which .the 
last words containe<l brought Rosamond to 
his side in a moment. “ You always know 
best,” she said, putting her ai-m round his 
neck aud kissing him. “ 1 was looking cross, 
love, a minute ago, but the clou^ are .ill 
gone now. We will change the scene, and 
explore some other room, as you propose.” 

She paused, her eyes suddenly sparkled, her 
colour rose, aud she smiled to herself as if 
some new fancy had that instant crossed her 
mind. 

“Lenny, I will take you where you shall 
toxieli a very remarkable piece of fumitai'e 
indeed, ’ she resumed, leading him to the 
door while she spoke. “We will see if you 
can tell me at once what it is like. You must 
not be impatient, mind; and' yon zunst/u^- 
mise to touch nothing lUl you feel me guiding 
your hand.” 

She drew him after her along the passage, 
opened the door of the room m the 

baby bad been put to l>ed, made a sign to,the 
D\u’se to be silent, and, leading lk>onard ui> to 


i 

i' , 


btit the impression is sfrong on my »mind the cot, guided his hand dowa gaatly, so as 
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io let the tipe of his fingers touch the 
eheek. - 

Ihere^eir! ” she cried, her fece beaming 
with haK>ioess as she saw the sudden flash of| 
surprise and pleasure which changed her 
husband’s naturally quiet, subdued exprea- 
alon in an instant. “ What do you say to 
that piece of furniture T Is it a chair, or a 
table ? Or is it the most precious thing in all 
the bouse, in all Cornwall, in all England, in 
all the world '{ Kiss it, and see which it is— 
a bust of a baby by a sculptor, or a living 
cherub by your wife ! ” yhe turned, iaugh- 
iug, to the nurse: “IJunuah, you look so 
serious that I am sure you must be hungry. 
Have you had your supper yet ?” The woman 
smiled, and answered that she bad ai’ranged 
to go down stairs, as soon as one of the ser¬ 
vants could relieve her in takiug care of the 
child. “ Go at once,” said Eosamoud. “ I 
will stop here and look after the baby. Get 
your supper, and come back again in Lalf- 
fui hour.” 

When the nurse had left the room, Tlosa- 
mond placed a chair for Leonard by the side 
of the cot, and seated herself on a low stool 
at his knees. Her variable disposition seemed 
* to change again when she did this ; her face 
grew thoughtful, her eyes softened, as tliey 
turned, now on her husband, now on the bed 
in which the ciiild was sleeping by his side. 
After a minute or two of silejice, she took one 
of his hands, placed it on his knee, aud laid 
licr clieok gently down on it. 

“ Lenny," she .said, rather sadly, I wonder 
whether we arc any of us capable of feeling 
perfect happiness in this world 1 ” 

“ What makes you ask that question, my 
dear 1 ” 

“ i fancy that I could feel perfect happi¬ 
ness, and yet-” 

'■ And yet, what 1 ” 

“Aud yet, it seems as if, with all my 
blessings, that blessing was never likely to be 
granted to me. I should be perfectly’ happy 
now, but for one little thing. I suppose you 
can’t guess what that thing is ? ’’ 

“ I would rather you told me, Rosamond.” 

“Ever since our child was born, love, I 
liave had a little aching at the heart—espe- 
ciidly wlien we are all three together, as wo 
are now—a little sorrow tlmt 1 cau’t quite 
put away from me, on your account.” 

“On my 'iiccount! Lift up your head, 
Rosamond, and come neai'or to me. ^ feel 
something on my hand which tells me that 
you are cryir^.” * 

She rose directly, and laid her face close to 
his. “ My own love,” she said, clasping her 
arine fast round him. "My own heart’s 
darling, you have never seen our child.” 

“Yes, Rosamond, 1 see him with your 
eyes.” 

“ Oh, Ijenny! I tell you everything I can 
—I do my best to lighten the cruel, crael 
darkness that shuts you out from that lovely 
litiLe face lying so close to you I Rut can 1 


tell you how he looks when he first, begins 
to take notice ? can I tell you all the thou¬ 
sand pretty things be will do, when he first 
tries to wjdk 1 God has been very mercifdl 
to us—but, oh, how much more heavily the 
sense of your aflliction weighs on me, now 
when I am more to you tlian your wife, now 
w'hen I am the- mother ^your child! ’’ 

“And yet, that affliwn ought to weigh 
lightly on your spirits, l^samond ; for you 
have made it weigh lightly on mine.” 

“ Have I 'I Really and tiuly, have I ? It 
is something noble to live for, Lenny, if I 
can live for that! It is some comiort to 
hoar you say, as you said just now, that- you 
see with my eyes. They shall always serve 
you—oh, always ! always l-^-as fiiithl’ully as 
[ if they were your own. The veriest trifle of 
; a visible thing tliat I look at with any iu- 
i tcrest, you shall as good as look at, too. 1 
I might have had my own little harmless 
secrets, dear, with another husband; but, 
j with you, to have even so much as a thought 
j iu secret, seems like taking the basest, the 
j cruellest advantage of your blindness. I do 
love you so, Jjtnuy t 1 am so much fonder: of 
! you now, than 1 was when wc were first" 
■ married—1 never thought I should be, bttt I 
! am. You are so much handsomer to me, so 
j much cleverer to me, so much more precious 
to me. in every way. But I am always telling 
you that, am I not ? Ho j{ou get tired of 
hearing me 1 No 1 Are you sure of that'{ 
Very, very, very sure ? ’’ She stopped, and 
looked at iiiiu earnestly, witli a smile on her 
lips, and the tears still glistening in her eyes, 
dust then, the child sth-red a littlo in Ills 
cot, .'vnd drew liar attention away. She 
arranged the bed-clothes over him, watched 
him in silence for a little while, then sat 
down again on the stool at Leonard’s feet. 

“ Baby has turned his face quite round to¬ 
wards you now," she said. “ Shall I tell you 
c.xactly how he looks, and what liis bed la 
like, and how tlie room is furnished ? ” 
Without waiting for an answer, she began 
to describe the child’s appeai-ance and position 
with the marvellous minuteness of a woman's 
observation. While she pi-oceeded, her elastic 
; spirits recovered themselves, and its naturally 
bright, happy expression re-appeared on her 
face. By the time tlie nurse returnod to her 
post, Rosamond was talking with all her ac¬ 
customed vivacity, and amusing her hu-sband 
with all her accustomed success. 

When they went back to tho drawing¬ 
room, she opened the piano, and sat down to 
play. “ I must give you your usual evening 
concert, Lenny,” she said, “or I shall be talk* 
ing again on the forbidden subject 0 l the 
Myrtle Room.” * 

She played some of Mr. Frankland'f fa¬ 
vourite airs, with a certain union of fueling 
aud foucifulness iu her execatibn. of the 
music, which seemed to blend the ehorm' of 
her own disposition with the eharm of the 
melodies which sprang into. life- under her 
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tinudt. Afteif p^tQ|p through the airs she 
could reBcieWib*1r%<^ eaHly, she ended vrith 
the Lut Wiiltz df Weber. It was liaonard’a 
Yavourite, and it w'as i^waye reserved on that 
account td grace tilto close of the evening's 
perfomauce. 

8be lingered kmger than \i8ual over the 
last plaintive notei^f the waltz ; then sud¬ 
denly left the pianlPand hastened across the 
room to the fireplace. 

“ Surely it has turned much colder, within 
the last minute or two,” she said, kneeling 
down (m the rng, and holding her face and 
hands over tlie fire. 

“ Has it ? ” returned Leonard. “ I don't 
feel any change.” 

“Perhaps I Wave caught cold,” said Rosa¬ 
mond. “Or perhaps,” she added, laughing 
roller uneasily, “ the wind that goes before 
the ghostly lady of the north rooms, has 
been blowing over me. I certainly felt some¬ 
thing like a sudden chill, Lenny, while I was 
playmg the last notes of Weber.” 

“Honsen^e, Rosamond. You are over¬ 
fatigued and over-excited. Tell your maid 
to make you some hot wine and water, and 
lose no time in getting to bed.” 

Rosamond cowered closer over the fire. 
“ It’s lucky that I am not superstitious,” she 
said, “ or I might fancy that I was predes¬ 
tined to see the ghost.” 


CHAPTER THSI TWENTJETU. STANDING ON THE I 
BiUNK. 

The first night at Portbgenna passed with¬ 
out the slightest noise or interruption of any 
kind. No ghost, or dream of a ghost, dis¬ 
turbed the soundness of Rosamond’s slumbers. 
Sbe woke in her usual spirits and her usual 
health, and was out in the west garden be.'ore 
breakfast. 

•;'’The sky was cloudy and the wind veered 
about c^'ictously to aJl the points of the com¬ 
pass. Urn course of her walk, Rosamond 
met with the gardener, and asked him what 
he thought about the weather. The man re¬ 
plied that it might rain again before noon, 

. out that, unless he was very much mistaken, 
it tvw going to turn to heat tn the cotu-so of 
the next Ibur-and-twenty hours. 

“Pray did you ever bear of a room on the 
north side of our old house, called the Myrtle 
Room 1 ” inquired Rosamond. She had re¬ 
solved, on rising that morning, not to lose a 
chance of making the all-importaut discovery 
for want of asking questions of everybody in 
the neighbourhood ; and she began with the 
gardener accordingly, ' 

“ I never heaid tell of it, ma’am," said the 
man. ** But it’s a likely naJue,,enoagh, con- 
si^^g how the myrtles do ^ow in these 

: Are there any myrtles growing at the 

tade of the house f ” '^ed Rosamond, 

■ w)!$nk with the idea of tracing the myske- 
.ieki^’room by searotojg for it outada the 


building instead of inside.. “ I mean 
the walls," she added^ seemg ithe mafi lildk 
■ puzzled, “ under the windows, you knolr'/ ’’ 

} “ I never see anything under the window^ 

in my time, but weeds and' rubbish,” repficd 
the gardener. , 

Just then the breakfast-bell rang. Rosa¬ 
mond returned to the house, determining to 
exjilore the north garden, and, if khe fpoud 
any relic of a bed of myrtles, to mark the 
window above it, and to have the room 
whicli that window lighted opened imme¬ 
diately. She confided-this new scheme to her 
husband. Ho complimented her on her io- 
genuity, but confessed that he had no great 
Lope of any discoveries being made out of 
doors, after what the gardener had said about 
the weeds and rubbish. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Rosamond 
rang the bell to order the gardener to be in 
j attendance, and to say that the keys of the 
I north rooms would be wanted. Hie summons 
was answered by Mr. Frankland’s servant, 
wlio brought up with him the morning’s 
supplies of letters, which the postman- had 
just delivered. Rosamond turned them 
over eagerly, pounced ou one with an exela- , 
mation of deligltt, and said to her husband; 
—“ The liong Beckley postmark 1 News from 
the vicar, at last! " 

She opened tho letter and ran her eye over 
it—then suddenly dropped it in her lap with 
her face all in a glow, “ Lenny 1 ” sue ex¬ 
claimed, “there is news here that is posi¬ 
tively enough to turn one’s head. I declare 
the vicar’s letter has quite taken away my 
breath! ” ■ , 

“ Read it,” said Mr. Fraukland, “ pray read 
it at once.” 

Rosamond complied with the re(;[ueet in a 
very faltering, uusteatly voice. Doctor Chen- 
uery began his letter by announcing that lus 
application to Andrew Treverton had re- 
muined unanswered; but he added that it 
had, nevertheless, produced results which no 
one could possibly have anticipated. For 
information on the subject of those results, 
he referred Mr. and Mrs. Fiankland to a 
copy subjoined of a communication marked 
private, which be bad received from bis man 
of business in Loudon. Tlie communication 
contained a detailed report of an interview 
which had taken place between Jdr. Trcvejr- 
ton’s servant and the messenger who had 
called for an answer to Doctor Chennerv's 
letter. It described the circumstances fas 
coolly related by Shrowl himself) .Under 
which the copy of the Plan of the north 
rooms had been made, and it announced the' 
copyist’s reudiness to part with the dbefi* 
meUt for the consideration of a five pound 
note. In a postscript, it was further stated 
that the messenger had seen the tr|tnkoribod 
Plam and bad ascertainea tlvakit I'^y exlp- 
bited the poaitlOas of doore* Si^rcaaes, taid 
rooin% witn the names ojiMhed tb them, and 
that it wesented the' atweatance-HU far as 
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j,Qi(i^ffDal erid^ce weat^-of being feisty copied 
genwnd origbual. ■ 

jR^aiing his own Ijetter, Doctor CbsnnSi^ 
pirpceeticd to say that he saust now leave it 
entirely to iMr. and Mm J^rfiokland to decide 
iThat course they odght to adopt. He had 
already comproiiused.himself a lit% in bis 
own estimation, by asauming a character 
which really did not beloitg to him, when he 
Baade his application to Andrew Treverton ; 
aiui he felt that he could personally venture 
no further in the affair, either by expressing 
mi oiaphui or giving any advice, now that it 
had assumed such a totally new aspect. He 
felt < 4 Uite sure that his yopg frieuds would 
ari'ive at the wise and the right decision, after 
they had maturely considered the matter in 
all its beariiaga In that conviction, he had 
instructed his man of business liot to st ir in 
the until he had heard fi'otn Mi-. Fraiik- 
laud, and to be guided entirely by any 
directions which that gentleman might give. 

“ Directions! ” exclaimed Iiosaiuond,cruiu- 
pling up the letter in a high state of excite¬ 
ment as soon as she had read to the end of 
it. “ All the directions we have to give may 
be written in a minute and read in a second! 
What in Uie world does the vicar mean by 
talkiog about mature consideration I Of 
course,” cried Hosantuud, looking, womanlike, 
straight on to the purpose she had in view, 
without Wiistiug a thought bn the means by 
which it was to be aetueve<l,—“ Of course we 
give Ihe man his live pound note and get the 
plan by return of post! ” 

Mr. Hruuklaud shook his head gravely. 
“ Quito impossible,” he said. ‘‘ If you think 
for a moment, my dear, you will surely see 
that It is out of the c^uestiou to tralEc willi 
a servant for information that has been 
surreptitiously obtained from his master’s 
library.” 

“ O, dear ! dear! don’t say that! ” 
pleaded liosomoud, looking quite aghast at 
the view her husband took of the matter. 
“ What liarm are we doing, if we give tlie 
man his five pouuds 1 He has only made 
a copy of the Plan; he has not stolen any¬ 
thing, , 

“ lie has stolen information, according to 
my idea of it,” said Leonard. 

" Well, but if he has,” persisted Rosamond, 
“ what h^m does it do to his master i In my 
opinion his master deserves to have the infoi-- 
mation stolen, for not having had the com- 
mofti politeness to send it to the vicar.* We 
must have the Plan—0, Lenny, donlt sbaJee 
your ^d, please l-nwe must have it, you 
know we must! What is the use of being 
scrupulous with an old wreteli (I, must call 
■him so, though he is my uiu!le),.who won’t 
conform to the commonest usages of society ] 
You can’t deal with him—and I am sure the 
vicar w.o^ say so, if he was here—as you 
would'with mvili8ed*people, or people in 
their sen8e% which everybody says he is not. 
What hi the Plan of the north rooms to 


him I *And, besides, if it is of any use, he lias 
got the original’} so hia infonuation is iwt > 
stoljeih'A^ kU, because he iias got it the j 
vrhble time—has be not, dear ” 

“J^Jssmondl Rosamond f” said Leonar-d, 
smiling at his wife’s transparent sophLstriea, 
“you are trying to reason like a Jesuit.” 

“ I don’t car^ who I reason like, love, as j 
long as I get the Plan.” _ | 

Mr. Fraukland still shook his head. Find* ! 
ing her arguments of no avail, Rosamond j 
wisely resorted to the immoiuoriM weapon of 1 
her sex—Persuasion ; using it at such close 
quarters and to such good purpose, that she 
tiually won her husband’s reluctant consent 
to a Bi»eciea of compromise which granted 
her leave to give directions for pnrcluising 
the copied plau, on one condition.. This om- 
(iitlou was, that tliey sliogld send back, the 
plau to Mr. TreverUm as soou iw it had 
served their purpose; making a full acknow¬ 
ledgment to him of the mauiier in whuh it 
had been obtained, and pleading in justificar 
tiou of the proceeding his own want of 
courtesy in witiiholding information of no equ- 
srquence in itself, whicii any one else lu Ida 
place would have coiumunicaled as a matter 
of course. Itosaiuoud tried bard to obbsap 
the withdrawal, or modilicatiou, of this con¬ 
dition ; but her husband’s sensitive pride 
was not to be touched, on tliat point, with 
impunity, even by her light Liuid. “ I have 
ilouc too much violence already to my own 
convictions,” he said, “and [ will now do 
no more. If wo are to degrade ourselves by 
dealing with this servant, let us at least | 
prevent him from claiming us asUisaccoiq- 
plices. Write in my name, Rosamond, to 
Doctor (.'hehuery’s man of business, and say 
tliat we are wUliug to pui-chase the iron- < 
scribed Plau, on the conditlou that I have { 
stated—which condition ho will of course 
(dace before the servant in the plainest 
possible terms.” 

“ And suppose the servant refuses to risk 
losing his place, which he must do if he 
accepts your condition?” said Eosamoud, 
going rather reluctantly to the writiim-tahle. 

“ Let us not worry ourselves, my dear, by 
supposing anything. Let us wait and hear 
what happeiis, aad act accordingly. When 
you ai-e ready to write, tell me, and I will 
dictato your letter on this occasion. 1 wish 
to make the vicar’s man of business under¬ 
stand that we act as we do, knowing, in the 
Ih-st place, that Mr. Andrew Treverton can¬ 
not be dealt with according to the established 
usages of society ; and knowing, in the second 
place, that the information which his seryant 
offers to us, is contained in an extract &oia A 
printed book, and is in no way, directly or 
indirectly, connected with Mr. Tmei|a»’s 
private afiaii-s. ^ow j^t you have mkidn toe 
consent to tiua(mmpratotse,.phsaino<id,t|h^t i 
justify it as completely as pQesibi4> W edh^s 1; 
as weff as to myself.” . - , , jj 

Seeing that his resoluthtowan firudy settM^ ;| 
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«ayi&g asi^rlBtig more. Tlie letter was written 
exactly ^ liConard dictated it. When i^^&d 
sine^ dleeed in the ,^et-l^, and when the 
0 ^^ letiterB of the morning had been read 
and,:|i|Awered, Mr. Frankland reminded hie 
wife, of the intenUon she had expressed at 
nreakf^t-time of visiting the north garden, 
and re^ntated that jhe would take him there 
with her, Bte canoidly acknowledged that 
amce,<he had been made acquainted with 
Doctor Chennery’s letter, he would give five 
times the sum demanded by Shrowl for the 
copy of tiie Plan, if the Mjrrtle Room could 
be discovered, without assistance from any 
one» before the letter to the vicar’s man of 
business was pnt into the post. Nothing 
Would give him so much pleasure, he said, as 
to be able to thrqw it into the fire, and to 
send a plain refusal.to treat for the Plan in 
its place. 

They went into the north garden, and 
there J^amond’s own eyes convinced her that 
«he had not the slightest chance of discovering 
any yestige of n myrtie-bcd ne-ar any one of 
the windows. Prom the ganlen they re¬ 
turned to the house, and bad the door 
,opened that led into the north hall. 

They were shown the place on the pavement 
where the keys Imdbeen found, and the place at 
the top of the first flight of stairs where Mrs, 
Jazeph had been discovered when the alarm 
was given. At Mr. PrankJand’s suggestion, 
the door of the room which immediately 
fronted this spot was opened. It presented a 
dreary spectacle of dust and dirt and dim- 
l^ess. Some old pictiu’es were piled against 
one of the walls, some tattered chairs were 
heaped together in the middle of the floor, 
some brohen china lay on the mantel-piece, 
and a rotten cabinet, cracked through from! 
top to bottomj stood in one cornei'. These 
few relics of the ffimishing and fitting-up of 
the room were all carefully examined, but 
nothing of the smallest importance—nothing 
tending in the most remote degree to clear 
up the mystery of the Myrtle Boom—was 
^(Wv^red. Mr. Prankland next suggested 
. thni: ^^re might be marks of footsteps on 
^taidhsty floor of the landing, but nothing of 
^e Cort could be found. Matting had been 
laid down over the floor at some former 
periofl, and the surface, torn, ragged, and 
rotten with age, was too uneven in every 
part to allow the dust to lie smoothly on it. 
j^re and there, where there was a hole 
throngh to the boards of the landing, Mr. 
Pranluand’s eerrant bought he detected 
marks in the dust .yrhich might have been 
produced by th«4oe, or thh heel of a shoe; 
but these faint doubtful indications lay 
yards and yanwH^ fkoin lach other, and 
to diraw any' . of slightest im- 

pm^ce frdi& theta^is shnply and plainly 
^ppssible. After spondifig ^ore than an 
^ ®x«nhung the north side of the 
Rnsamofid wasoMiged to Cimfew that 


the servants were rkht-tThen they prndiqttsii, 
on first opening tm door into the .hnll, 
she wotdu disoover ,nothing. , . « . 

“ The letter must go. I.enny,** stis said, 
when they returned to the breakfast-room, 
i “There is no help, for it/’ answered, her 
husband. “ Send away the post-bag, and let 
us say no moae about it.” 

The letter was despatehed by that day's 
post. In the remote position of Porthgenna, 
and in the unfinished, state of the railroad at 
that time, two days would elapse before an 
answer from London could be reasonably 
hoped for. Feeling that it would be better 
for Rosamond if this period of snspeuse was 
passed out of the house, Mr. Frankland jffo- 
posed to fill up the time by. a little excursion 
along the coast to some places famous for 
their scenery, which would he likely to in¬ 
terest his wife, and which she might occupy 
herself pleasantly in describing on the spot 
for the benefit of her blind husband. This 
suggestion was immediately acted' on. The 
young couple left Porthgeuna, and only re¬ 
turned on the evening of the second day. 

On the morning of the third day, the. 
longed-for letter Irom the vicar’s man of 
busine.ss lay on the table when Leonard and 
Rosamond entered the breakfast room. Shrowl 
had decided to accept Mr. Frankland’s condi¬ 
tion—first, because he held that any man must 
be out of his senses who refused a five-pound 
note when it was offered to him; secondly, 
because he believed that his master was too 
absolutely dependent on him to turn him 
away for any cause whatever. Accordingly, 
the bargain had been struck in five minutes, 
—and there was the copy of the Plan, enclosed 
with the letter of explanation to attest the 
fact! 

Rosamond spread the alHmportant docu¬ 
ment out on the table with trembling haiuh!, 
looked it over eagerly for a few moments, 
and laid her finger on the square that repre¬ 
sented the position of the Myrtle Room. 
“ Here it is ! ” she cried. “ 0, Lenny, how 
my heart beats ! One, two, three, four—the 
fourth door on the first floor landing is the 
! door of the Myrtle Room I ” 

She would have called at once for the keys 
' of the north rooms; but lier husband insisted 
on her waiting nntil idle had composed herself 
a little, and (until she had taken some break¬ 
fast. In spite of all he could say, the meal 
was hurried over so rapidly,, that in tan 
mimitas more his wife’s arm was in hiSi, and 
she was leading him to the staircase. 

The gardener’s prognostication about the 
weather had been verified: it had turned to 
heat—heavy, misty, vaporous, dull heat. Qhe 
white quiveriqg fogtoloud spread thinly over 
all the heaven, rolled down seaward on the 
horizon line^ tu4,.4dUed the sharp edges oi 
the distant moorland view. ./l!ho* !f>Vtahght 
shone pale and ttambUttff; thell^btest hlgl^st 
leaves of flowers at open windows were still; 
the dom^tie 4tnim^ lay about ;8lfepily in 
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dark "iitopners. OhaBe<a lioosohoid n'oiiseB 
sounded beavy find loud in tbe languid air* 
less stiUness 'wbich the heat seemea to hdld 
over the' eartli. Down in the servante" hidl,! 
the usual bustle of morning work was sus^ 
pended. When Baaamond looked in, on her 
■way to the housekeeper’s room to get ■ the 
keys, the women were ^ntng themselves, 
and the men were idtting with their coats 
off. 'Hiey ■wore all talking peevishly about 
the heat, and all agreeing that Such a day as 
that, in the mouth of June, they had never 
known and never heard of before. 

Bosamond took the keys, declined the 
housekeeper’s offer to accompany hei', and, 
leading her husband along the passages, 
unlocked the door of the north hall. 

“How unnaturally cool it is here!” she 
said, as thejy entered the deserted place. 

At the mot of the stairs she stopped, and 
took a firmer hold of her husband’s arm. 

“ la anything the matter ? ” asked Leonard. 
“ Is the change to the damp coolness of this 
place affecting you in any tvay ? ” 

“No, no,’’ she answei-ed hastily. “I am 
far too excited to feel either heat or damp, 
as I might feel them at other times, But, 
Lenny, supposing your guess about Mrs. 
Jazeph is right 1 ” 

“Yes?” 

“And, supposing we discover the secret of 
the Myrtle Boom, might it not turn out to be 
something concerning my father or my mother 
which we ought not to know ? J thought of 
that, when Mrs. Pentreath oii'cred to accom¬ 
pany us, and it determined me to come here 
alone with you.” 

“ It is just as likely that the secret might 
be something we ought to know,” replied 
Mr. Frankjand, after a moment’s thought. 
“ In any cffle, my idea about Mrs. Jazej)!! 
is, after all, only a guess in the dark. 
However, Kosamond, if you feel any hesita¬ 
tion——” 

“ No! come what may of it, Lenny, we 
cau’t go hack now. Give me your h.and again. ^ 
We have traced the mystery thus far, toge-! 
ther ; and together we will find it out.” 

She ascended the stairca.se, leading him 
after her, as she spoke. On the landing, she 
looked again at tne Han, and satisfied lier- 
self that the firat impression she ha<l derived 
from it, of the position of the Myrtle Boom, 
was correct. She counted the doora on to 
the fourth, and looked out from the buncji the 
key numbered “ 4,” and put it into.the lock. 

Before she turned it she paused, and looked 
round at her husband. ■ 

, He was standing by her side, with his 
patient face turned expectantly towards the 
door. She put her right hand on the key, 
turned it slowly in the lock, drew him closer 
to her with her left bond, and paused again. 

* “ i know what has come to me,” she 
wilipered &rintly. I feel as if t was afraid 
to push op«iB the dbOr.” 

“Your, hssnd is cold, Eosanwmd. Wait- a 


little—look the door again—put it off till 
another day,” ' 

He felt his ■wife’s fingers close tighter and 
tighter bn his h^d, while he said thoije 
words; Iben there was an instant—one me¬ 
morable, breathless instant, never to be for- 

f otten afterwards—of utter silence. Then he 
card the sharp, ■ cracking sound of the open¬ 
ing door, and felt himkelf drawn forward 
suddenly into a changed atmosphere, and 
knew that Bosftmond and he were in the 
Myrtle Boom. 

WEHEWOLVES. 

Notwithstanding what travellers say to 
the contrary, there seems to be a certain 
ground of sympathy between savage beasts 
and human beings. That learned individual, 
the representative schoolboy, who is con¬ 
stantly appealed to as an authority ito all 
kinds of knowledge, knows very well that, 
Itomulus and Eemiis, according to tradition, 
were suckled by a wolf; and ivaders of 
this journal, who recollect an ai'ticie enti¬ 
tled Wolf Nurses,* will be awime that in tho 
then kingdom of Oude a similar circumstance 
did in fact happen. This tendency to ah<^ 
and change intelligences, as Butler in Hudl« 
bras says of the Bosicruciau virtuosi, is not 
uncommon among animals when deprived of' 
their own young. Cats have been known te 
suckle infantine rabbits; hens have brooded 
over eggs not of their own laying, and have 
been somewhat astonished by the unexpected 
issue ; and books of natural history will fur¬ 
nish many other instances. Oi-son, says the 
French eliivalric romance which forms thq 
basis of the nursery tale, found an exteni|S)re 
mamma in a tender-hearted female beai:; and 
here, again, fable has its counterpart in fact, 
as appears from the ensuing stray. 

Some huntsmen were following the chase, 
in the year sixteen hundred and sixty-one, 
in the forest of Lithuania, Poland, when they 
perceived a groat many bears together, and 
in the midst of them two of small size, which 
exhibited some affinity to the human shape. 
The men followed closely, aud at length eap- 
i tui-ed one of these strange creatures, though 
Jit defended itself with its nails and teeth. 
It appeared to be about nine yeai's old, and 
of course was taken before the king and 
queen, as a siglit worthy of the royal gaze. 
The skin and hair were extremely white, the 
limbs well-proportioned aud strong, the visage 
fair, and the eyes blue; but the creature 
could not speak, and its inclinations, as we are 


Joseph Umin; the Queen of PelaAd^it^ 
godmother, the FrenchambaaMdbr godfe^er, 
and attempts were made to' feimo Mm we 
may as well by this time adopb the masculme 
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pevso&al }>r(»i04^V '^o teach him aQfB«'‘ a Spaniard, wh^' IhopghI hlntaelf 'H Beafn 


to Hftltwhaada and e^M to heaven. B«th« poor huebandmai^: tiiat Mill hnniad amat 
oottld pot h« tawghf to speak, th<wigh tdiewi mvea and kept ja' churchJ»r^; of a pal^ 
■vrha po. apparent defect in hie tongue. He bJack, ugly, and fearfed took. Si)Kih(d>elike, 
Mae toa*towed upou oue of the lords about or little better,-were King Praetwsjirdatigliters, 
the court, urho iooki^him into his house as a that thought themselvea kine. K%bu<d].adne^« 
ser.raiiti He could not be induced to throw znr, m Daniel, as aoiae interpreters hoM, was 
aside ;his natural, or rather his acquired, only trouWed with tihis Mud of madnejis.* ■ 
fierceness; but he learnit to walk upright on The word webrwolf signifies'a ia*n-woJK“, dr 
Ids feet, and went wliercver he was bidden, wolf-man. The fable is very cd^ aM is 
“ He liked raw as well as bfdled flesh,” con- among many and widely separated nikiidons. 
tiiiues the account already alluded to; “could There was a people of ancient Sit!^^liia«ehlled 


Mfler no clothes on his back^ nor ever wear Nenri, of whom it was reported th!W^:ti»ey 
shoes, nor anything upon his head. Some- could turn theniselves into wolves wheiw^vPr 
tisaes he would steal to the woods, and there they pleased, and could with equal fecility 
Book the sap of trees, when he had torn off i resume their natural sliapes, ITie OreCk 
the bark with his nails. It was observed mythology telle of a king of Arcadia, oue 
that, be being in the wood one day when a Lycaon, who was changed «y Jupiter into a 
bear had killra two men, that beast came to wolf for impiety : , 

him, w»I, instead of doing him any harm, , . . - tVS ^, . . 

played and licked his faci and Imdy.” It 
^ not appew when or how this individual 

died, or what finally became of him. ^ ^ > i 


Perhaps some of the details of this story as Ovid writes in the first book of his Meta- 
Wgff bo exaggerated; but we have no reason morphoses. The belief extended all tiirough 
w disbelieving the chief allegations. To the middle ages, .and even into comparaifcively 
facts of this nature we may probably attri- modern times. Bishop Hall, an English tra- 
bute the old legei^s of men transforming veller of the time of James the First, says of 
themselves, or being transformed, into wolves a certain wood in Germany that it was 
—a fable which may also hare been encouraged haunted, not only by freebooters, but by 
by the existence of a disease called lycan- wolves and witches—" although these last are 
thropy, in which the jmtient fancies himself ofttlraea but one.” He saw there a boy, half 
a wolf, and, it is said, is sometimes known to of whose face had been devoured 1^ a witch- 
raa wild about the fiehJa at night, worrying wolf; “yet so as that the ear was ratlier cut 
the flocks, and snarling like a dog. This than bitten off.” At Lirnbuigh, Hall saw 
disease is introduced, wlih his usual chamel- one of the miscreants executed. The wretched 
house intensity of horror, by Webster, in his woman was put to the wheel, and con- 
Duchess of Malfy, where a physician,speaking I'essed in her tortures that she hro devoured 
of the malady, says ; two-and-forty children while in her wolf 

In those that are possess’d with’t, tliere oicflows _• „ _t e 

Stick melancholy humour, they imagine Pausanias, an ancient writer, tells a tale of 

Themselves to be trausformdd into woolves ; ^ jewS, and .at 

{faealo forth to churchyards in the dead of night, i of that time resumed his Iwuminity. 

- Aad dig dead bodies tip: as, two nighu since, ' According to some Germaji authojitie8,.wehr- 

<»B* pet the Duke,’bout midnight, in a lane I wolves, contrary to the account given by 

Behind St. Market elitirch, with the leg of a man I Bishop Hall, are in a State of continual enmity 

..U|ien hk altoulder ; and he howl'd fearfully ; 'with witclies ; and this is illustrated by a 

be was awoolffe: only the difference 1 story of a certain countryman who put up at 

Was, a woolves skinno is hairy on the outside, . the house of a jovial bailiff. After saturating 

ffiapn the iniBdo : bad them take their swords, himself with drink till he could not stand, be 
Wp no Wa flesh, and try. Straight, 1 wm sent for ; was left to have his sleep out ou the floor i 
A^, having mipster d unto him. found his grace morning a discovery was made 

Very well recover d. ..4 

aw AfiartT/nnn A lariMia. 


r the malady, says ; two-and-forty children while in her wolf 

la those that are possess’d with’t, there oicflows _• „ _t r 

fltlch melancholy humour, they imagine Pausamas, an ancient writer, tells a tale of 

Themselves to be trausformdd into woolves ; ^ jewS, and .at 

{faealo forth to churchyards in the dead of night, i of that time resumed his Iwuminity. 

And dig dead bodies up : as, two nighu since, ' Acoording to some German authojitie8,wehr- 

<»B* pet the Duke,'bout midnight, in a lane I wolves, contrary to the account given by 

Behiad St. Markes elitirch, with the leg of a man I Bishop Hall, are in a State of continual enmity 

.U|ian hk stioulder ; and he howl'd fearfully ; 'with witclies; and this is illustrated by a 

be was awoolffe: only the difference 1 story of a certain countryman who put up at 

Wat, a woolves skinno k hairy on the outside, . the house of a jovial bailiff. After saturating 

ffiapn the iniBdo : bad them take their swords, himself with drink till he could not stand, be 
Wp up Wi flesh, and try. Straight, 1 wM sent for ; was left to have hls sleep out ou the floor i 
A^, having mipster d unto him. found his grace ^ morning a discovery was made 

Very well recover d. ^ ^ Buspidon. A horsa 

“ The'iufected,” says an old writer, “imitate was fouhd dead in the paddock, with his body 
wolves, and think themselyes such; leaping cut in two with a scythe. The bailiff oloBcly 


weaves, ana BnmK inemsetyes suen; leaping cut m two witn a scytne, xne nauiK oloBcly 
out of tbdr beds in: the nigh^ and lurking i^neataoned his guest, and at length elkntcd 
about the sOpulcJires by day, with pale looks, from him the facte that the field was haunted 
holfow ^ea, thirsty tbUgues, and exnlcerated by a witch, who flitted about in the shape of 
boddee," \ la that storehouBc of marvels, Bur- a light flame that he (tiie guest) being a 
ten’s. Aaatoiuy of Melancholy, we imd it i webrwolf; pursued her with a tcythe; that 
Mated that Wieims telia a story of a man at' she fled for refuge under the b«ly of- the 
' iPbdua,in fifeeea hpndred mid forty-one, “that j horse, said' that in airaing at 3ji*r, be divkiedr 
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■ believe contra^, but that Alie into two - What hecam<> 

ft#'vj'as Awblf. He’fiilth another instance of I of the cottutryman Aoes not cleaily i^ear. 
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Xiewaed writera have, differ^4 as to whether A great laan^ anecdotes touchmg , 
areal tranefownation takes glao^ or whether, anhfectkre contained ui the writings of Oli^akV:?- 
tha wtole tiling is, not an illnam of the Ajt^ns, Aroiibishop of Upsal and MdtrOvf'i 
devil Ih supiwrt of the feriner opiatQih l^Utan, of Sweden jn the sixteenth centuw* ' 
thero is no end of stories to thd sflert that who] relates that, in the northero parts, at"' , 
certain persons have with, their own eyes Christmas, there is a great gathering of these 
beheld the change of a human being into a mra-wolvris, who, during the night, rage with 
wolf. ' An 'archduke pt Itussin seized a I such fierceness against mankina (for they are 
sorcerer nain^ .Lyeaoh (a descendant, we| much more sayage th^ natural wolves), that 
supposej of the silent Arcadian king), and! the inhabitants suffer infinite miseries. They 
commanded Mm to go through his feats of j attack houses, break open the doors, destroy 
transmigration. 1?he onobanfer crouched the iniuiites, and, descending into the cellars, 
down, mattered some incantations, and drink amazing*quantities of ale and mead, 
straightwAy passed into the wolf state, leaving the empty barrels heaped one upon 
grinmng with bis open jaws, glaring with his another. Somewhere in those wild northern 
eyes, and raging so fearfully tliat his keepers regions there was once a wall belonging to a 
found it necessary to hold him.' But, the castle which had been destroyed ; and here 
arohduke played the too-confiding Lycaon a the welir-wolves would assemble "at a given 
scurvy trick. He, set two hounds upon him, time, and exercise themselves in trying to 
and he, was speedily tom to pieces. leap over the wall. Those that , could not 

Another story sets forth that a woman succeed (“as, commonlyi” says Olaus, “the 
who was amirchended on suspicion of being fat ones cannot”), were whipped by their 
a wsihr-woli, was asked by tjie magistrate, ill captains. It was believed tliat the great 
return for bis sparing her life, to show him men and chief nobility of the land belonged 
how she proceeded in that slngulai* art for to this singular confraternity; so thW iti 
the practising of which she wWfhen before appears to have been a kind of fashionable 
him. ^10 consented, and, as aTSM^ary pre- recreation with the Swedish bloods, like 
liminary, sent to her house, fnr^ffl^ticular having your box at tlie Opera with ns, or 
pot of mntment. Having obtainetP^is, slie ' being a man upon town or on the turf. The,' 
anointed various parts of her body, and fell manner of effecting the change was by 
into a profound sleep, which lasted three mumbling certain words, and drinking a cup , 
hours. When she woke, she stated, in answer of ale to a man-wolf. It was necessary that^ 
to inquiries, that slie had taken the form of a at the moment of transformation either way, 
wolf in the interval, had proceeded to a you should retire into some secret cellar or 
neighbouring town, and had mangled a sheep! private wood ; but you might change to and 
and a cow. The magistrate sent to the place fro as often as you pleased, 
to inquire whether, any such damage had The Swedish Archbishop procewls to give 
been done, and was told that it had been some instances in point. Ilere is one : 
done. But the relator of this narrative A nobleman was travelling with his re- 
—one Sennertus—tliinks that'the devil was tainers; and one night they found themselves 
the real au^or of tlie killing and slaying, and in a thick, wood, far from all human habita- 
that he influenced the woman to dream that tions. They were hungry, but they had no 
tile credit was due to nerself. In any case, provisions with them, and the case began to 
let us hope that the magistrate kept his look awkward. Several of the servants, 
promise of sparing the culprit’.! life. I however, had the faculty of changing them- 


promise of sparing the culprit’.! life. 1 however, had the faculty of changing them- 

Stories are also told of women transforming | selves into wolves ; and one of them told the 
themselves into cats and hares, and of their, rest not to be surprised at anything that 
being discovered by receiving certain wounds | might happen while ho withdrew for a short 
wliilc in their abnormal condition, which time. He then went into a thick, dark 
were found upon them after they had re- dart of the forest, and transformed hm- 
tumed to their proper form. According to self, and came out as a wolf, and slew a 
one of these tales, an honest man was cleaving sheep, which he brought to his companions, 
wood in his courtyard, when he was su(i- who received it gi-atefully ; and then he 
denly attacked by three very large and returned into the secret, dusky place and 
ferocious oats. He defended hiraself by Lis resumed bis proper shape. By tliis device, 
prayers and his axe, and finally drove olf the i the noblemau and his retinue were saved 
animal^ who were considerably the* worse from famishing. 

for the combat. Shortly afterwards, he was ' The wolf was a great person among the, 
apprehended, and charged before a mams- tr^tions and iriytiiology of the SisancK-' 
titite with having wounded three honouraole naVians. We find him frequently in.! ^6 . 
naatropsso grievous^ that they were confined Edda. There was an enormous and . 

to their h«3s. H then turned out that the wolf called Eenris, or Fenrir, whq'yyaa t^ " 
ferocious cat# were no cate at all; but, as the offspring of Loki, the Evil Pi^ii,ncip|^ 
matrons were of high lineage, the affiiir was name is supposed to mean “diitollfar in, the 
hu#he<rtog pian was dismissed, abyss." ’The anment Scandmaviana believed 
under a strict, ihjnnotioo to secrecy, on forfeit that he will continue ,to CkiUe great mischief 
of Msl^e.^ ' / - , , to.hHmanityimtUt^ Iia#i^ 0a^,; whex^ after 
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a combat, he will be vaogaiskod hf 
the gods. Ihe Edda also makes meixUon of 
two other wolvea one of whidi pnrsnes the 
eon, while tho other chases the moon; and 
on® day both those orbs will be caught a;9d 
dev6ni*ed by them. Of the origin of these 
wolves, we are told in the Edda, that “a hag 
dwells ill a wood to the eastward of Midgard, 
c.alled .Tdrnvid (the Iron Wood), which is the 
abode of a race of witches called the Jdrn- 
vidjnr. This old hag is the mother of many 
gigantic sons, who ara all c£ them shaped 
Hko wolves. There is one of that i*ace who 
is said to he the most formidable of all, called 
Minaganu: he will be filled with the life¬ 
blood of men who draw near their end, and 
will swallow up the moon, and slain the 
heavens and the earth with blood. Then 
shall the sun grow dim, and the winds howl 
tnmnltnonsly to and fro.” Theso arc among 
the earliest so-called wehr-wolvcs. 

In France, wehr-wolvos are called loup 
garoux; in Normandy, when that duchy was 
an independent, semi-Scandinavian natio¬ 
nality, garwolves; and, among the Bretons, 
Bisciavaret. This latter name is associated 
with an old story of a Breton nobleman who 
used to transform himself, and whose adven- 
ttires are narrated by that French poetess of 
the thirteenth century, Marie, who charmed 
the court of our Henry the Third by her lays. 
The nobleman’s wif^ having discovered his 
fearful secret, by dint of repeated questioning 
(for her curiosity had lieen excited by his 
frequent absence from home), possessed her¬ 
self one day of his garments when he was in 
the wolf shape. This, as she had pi’eviously 
ascertained would be the case, pi evented his 
returning to his state of man. The faithless 
wife then, married a gallant, and Bisciavaret 
linked miserably in woods and desert places, 
longing, but in vain, to shake ofi* the iimtish 
senmlance tliat imprisoned him. In about a 
year, the king, while hunting, pursued the 
poor man-wolf all day, and at length ran 
him dowa Then did the whole court btliold 
a marvel; for, tlie beast ran straight up to 
tile monarch’s horse, sedzed the stirrup with 
his fore-paw, licked the king’s feet, and 
pathetically implored protection. “ By the 
mass!” cried the king, " this is a strange ad¬ 
venture, and a piteous! ^ TJie jioor brute 
throws himself on my kingly mercy, with 
mute, imploring gestures, that have a touch 
of human reasou in them. We have chased 
him sorely; but 1 swear he shall not die. 
You huntsmen, there 1 Beat off the dogs ! ” 
Bisciavaret was taken to tho court, and 
became a great favourite, for his manners 
were gentle and dog-like. One day, the hus¬ 
band of his former wife came to the court; 
when Bisciavaret ■ud.denly burst into a fu- 
I lonely savage mood, leaped Upon the knight, 


and, but for the interposition of the king, 
would have vent him into pieces. Again the 
same thing happened; and hot long after- 
wanis, the lady herRell was encountered by 
Bisciavaret in the forest. He seized upon 
her, and tore her nose from her face. The 
king, exasperated at this, swore that the 
wolr should be put to death; but, au aged 
counsellor, perceiving some mystery in the 
matter, advised that the lady and knight 
should bo imprisoned until the truth should 
be extorted from them. This was done; the 
talc w-os nnwilliugly told; and the clothes of 
Biselavaiet were restored. Not until he 
was placed'in a room by himself with them, 
would be disenchant himself. He was at 
length shnt np in the king’s bed-chamber; 
and, after a while, when the monarch and the 
courtiers again entered, they found a comely 
gentleman asleep on the royal bed. The <'on- 
clusion of the story is to the effect that the 
nobleman was taken into high favoui, and 
that the wicked wife ami her paramour weie 
banished from the land. 

We will add one more story, auJ that shall 
lie from Sandys’s notes to his translatum of 
Ovid (sixtete hundred and thirty-two). II.s 
mode telling it is so earnest and intense, 
that we prefer givhig it to the render in tlio 
wi iter’s own language: 

“One, accustoming to change himselfe into 
a wolfe, and againe into a man, was lately 
taken, and brought before tbe Duke tif 
Prussia : accused bythepesantsfor woiiying 
their cattle. A deformed fellow, and not 
much unlike a beast. He had a scan-e on 
Ills face, the markc of a wound wliich was 
given him by a dog when he was a wolfe. a i 
himselfe reported. Upon examination, bee 
confessed that twice eveiy yeare he was con¬ 
verted into that shape; first, about Oluist- 
mas, and againe at Midsummer ; at which 
times he grew salvage, and was carried w ith 
a certaine natarall desire to converse with 
wolves in the woods; afflicted with poine and 
horror while the haire was breaking out of 
his skin, and befora he was throughly 
changed. For a triall, lie w>as shut up in 
prison, and carefully guarded ; but continneil 
unaltered. By which it appeores that thi>', 
as the like, proceedeth from a kinde of dis- 
tractiou, and strength of the abused imagiua- 


resemblances ; although Bodin affirmes, and 
strWes to maiiitaine, the contraty.” 

That many people have been executed, 
owing to the popular impression that they 
were wehi'-wolves, is too ti'ue; it is only 
another instance of the fatal facility Avith 
which superstition has turned disease itself 
into food for her love of cruelty, and a wit¬ 
ness to her lamentable ignorance. 


(tfke Jitgbt of Tnuuilatmg Artieleejr<m HotrssBOl<u Wo&db it rtttrvtd by the Authors. 
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I MERCY m NAPLES. 

The details wJiich I throw together in 
the following narrative are too true. Yet 
it is not until after much heaitation that 
I have yielded to my desire to give them to 
the woriA lest the unconscious and inoffeiMive 
snhjeet of them might he made responsible 
for revelations whiA give another proof of 
the caprice and cruelty of the Neapolitan 
government Not long since I foumi myself 
ascending the heights of the Island of Capri. 
Almost the only signs of humanity one sees 
on this lovely spot, ai e donkey-girls and fisher¬ 
men, agricultural labourers and priests; so 
that 1 was the more struck by meeting a 
I solitary jierson, of gentlemanly appearance, 
whose face and manner deeply iniertah'd me. 
As he palmed us, he raised his hat, and went 
on his way. “Poor lieutenant,” said my guide, 
who, with the usual quickness of his race, 
seemed to read my thoughts; “his is a hard 
fhte to be ahdt up on this desert htaod. We, 
signor, are aueustomod to it. We were born 
here, and iiave got all our families about us. 
Above all, we can get out whpn we like: but 
tlie poor lieutenant, may the Madonna help 
him! has father, mbther, brother, and sister, 
whom he has not seen for several vears. It 
goes to my heait sometimes to sue him walk¬ 
ing along so silent and so sad ! ” 

The man could tell me little more; but 
my curiosity so awakened my sympathies, 
that I was resolved, ou returning to Naples, 
• to sift out all tiie particulars. For¬ 
tune favoured my wishes; and from those 
who were well acquainted with the history 
of the poor lieutenant i have gathered the 
following undeniable faets: 

No one will haVa forgotten the great ex¬ 
citement which prevailed througTmnl the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies ii^ eluhteen 
hundred *nd forty-eight. The hopes ot libe¬ 
rals weiNs raised to tbe highest pitch, ouly to 
be dioappoiuted; and, when the summer of 
that yes* hod set in, it Wag but too evideut 
that, in npita of promises ss to ameliorations 
of deapoue rule, a etrong reaction had oom- 
menced. On the eixth of .Tuly the lieutenant 
wag inviteil by his companions to join in 
some enterprise which was to be executed 
on that ^y—in fadt^ a number ol coiners, 
under the direction of (kiptain Falmieri, 


had combined together to beat several of 
the deputies belonging to the liberal party, 
and break some printing-presses. Such an 
incident was by no means extraordinary at 
a time when peaceable citizens were often 
assaulted in the streets by a brutal soldiety 
With impunity. The invitation, however, to 
join this expedition waa refused, and 
the answer w.ts quickly reported to the 
colonel of the regimen^ who severe^ re¬ 
proved him in the pn'sence of many officers, 
at the same time calling him infamous, and 
unwoithy of the unitorm. After so 
a reproach, the lieutenant considered it to be 
his duty to demand hie dismissal; but, on the 
persuasion of his colonel (who the day after, 
for reasons best known to himself, had altered 
his tone) he requested to be placed in the 
second-class on account of health. On the 
thirteenth of the same month he was put 
on the retired list^ and sent to the Island of 
Ischia. On arriving, however, he waa sur¬ 
prised to find that an order had been sent, 
prohibiting his leaving the island; and thus 
began his long protracted exile. 

i)uring his brief residence on the island, 
he made the acquaintance of another com- 
)«inion m misfortune, Yiaoenzo di Tloo, who 
was a lieutenant on the staff; but, on February 
the first, einhteott hundred and forty-nine, 
they were both placed under a«M»ti apd 
put under an escort on board a small boat. 
After a perilous voyage they arrived at 
Naples, and were at onoo confined to the 
Castollo dell’ Novo, that picturesque old 
fortress, which stands on a tongue of land 
between Santa Lucia and Chiatamone, 
What secret lufiueuoe controlled their des¬ 
tiny was to them an known. Why they 
were in arrest was equally nnknown. Xu 
Naples, this information is considered per* 
fectly Qunecessary; a man nn^ be taimn. 
from the midst of his family withb# odcu- 
sation or okomiuation, and many yeSirii may 
pitas over his head before he retvUl^ itSm- 
self an altered man. to seek foriAiM|%Uo 
perhaps have ceased to be. On tba vNlbty* 
third of Febimaiy, another <dia;i^ia|Mt frrer 
their lot They were placed tp g CKRiage 
accompanied by aP adjutant^asgegeaptof the 
guard, and a gendarme, Ibllowed by a soldier 
of the humera op hprsehadt b> the arsenal, 
and put on board a iiporridi^jo, kept for the 
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who mcoHq^ 

tlMtniu 2a ^is ntunri *«rer« sent off to th« 
t^land of rod^ ^ sQorrhiojo is a snulil 
Wt, tn«dh ift the Rfeditomnean. It 
o^ies Mne laiildt ii wotkeci with omti, tmd 
a«» a sm&U eibin. It was of bad augnry for 
ttiff fttturs of the poor piisoners, iliat the 
oaptaia of their vesseh Agnstiao Unisja, was 
1»ttt0r known on acconnt of his ferooions 
^nalitiee by the nemo of Sacooefaoco (saok 
and pff), Throe days owl three nights tliej 
itoosed ahont on a teni]>ostnons se.% 
tieandng, in tho month of February, exposeci 
•to the air, and living like the commonest 
aailom on bhenits soaked in sea-watei. 1 
ibast, however, except one day, when, from 
oihwsB of weather, they were comi'elled to 
put into the little Bay of Veutotene, where 
an ofTiter called Fusco dared to trc-it thorn 
as a Christian man should. Fusco h now 
dead, and his name may lie mentioned ; for 
that inobient which, if known before, woidd 
have condemned him to a Nea])oUtatt prison, 
is doubtless registered hi ticaven Wearied, 
hungry, cold, and wretched, those subjects 
of an adored sovereign and paternal govern 
ment arrived at lei at then destination. 

On a lofty part of the Island of Fonxa 
stands an old tower, and on the voof of it 
are two small rooms: underneath is a large 
chamber and a draw bi iilge. The two oihcoi s 
were confined on llio loof, and hoie for nine 
months they had o]*portunity enough to study 
all the changes of the atinosphcm, and feel all 
the niiseiies of their position. Tlicse^were 
aggravated dtulng thenist six months by the 
fact that from some cause or other they re¬ 
ceived so pay, and subsisted on the proceeds 
of what they sold, whilst their food was turned 
ever by the soldier on guard with his bayonet 
t have heard it atoted that their doors and 
windows were in so dilapidated a condition 
tiait they could be scarcely closed, and that 
Wh^ the wind blew tJiey were compelled to 
close the door by placing‘a iwle against 
It At the end of nine months tiiej wore 
driven out of the tower, and 1 1 veil at 

r on the island, in comimny with 
numerous other prisonew*, who are 
<l«#kiDed for common crimes. The position 
WM pfdnfrd enough ; bni it was an improve- 
mant Mtd the commander rendered it less 
irksome atill, by certain indulgences which it 
would be imprudent to dwell upon in a country 
where mersy is a sin. 

Thus they di’agged oa a weary existence 
tdl flebraary tibe twfnt2'fcwrtu, eigliteen 
bnndrsd andi fiftiy. Jlo oharge had sver 
bew prefhrred sgahist them. No judges 
had ^ueatioaediti^r (utd uondemned them. 

knew not wl||^ lh«iy sneered, aad 
^ ignorance added to the bitterness of 
wur siiriFcriog. On the <47 above uea< 
tiMiCdf the r^al aheamer tlie J@t Wiaifmd 
• asmvea m l^wa, briaging ordeiBs to *e- 
fV fiS'vo them on board, and c«nda«t ihWs to 
]jlh|ilsak Another jmese snu now 
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tt^nu them. On arriving in Naples—to which 
they were taken under wie usual eaoort—they 
were condiwfted to Castle St. Elmo, which 
commands the capital, and batten it down 
when subjects dare to be unmiy. Ilhere is 
no man in Naples who dues not epe^ of tho 
prisons of the St, Flmo with terror. 

The chamber named Fifty-fbur ia, in an 
osjMjml manueT, surrounded by this swper- 
stilions dread. No man was ever known, It is 
said, to come out of it alive; and, lest the 
r«‘port may appear ntterly eoctravagant and 
outrageous, T can name a man who—in another 
much less dreaded prison, after a confinement 
of fifteen days without chair or table, in a 
damp I'oom—c.ime out with his hair turned 
white. On arriving at St, Elmo, orders were 
given to confine the two prisoners in Number 
Fifty-four; but counter-orders fortunately 
coiictcmiiod them to cliaiubers Eighty-five and 
Eighty-six, Dark i-ooms, with the windows 
gnardeil by heavy iron bara “ Happy wore 
you, iudecil,” said a custodier to tliem, “ that 
you weie not confined m Fifty-four ! ’* Again, 

I on the fifth of Aforch, another change took 
place. The Count di Vi<» was sentto Ischia, 
and his companion to Capri; but, up to llic 
pivsciit, not a word has transpired to throw 
any liglit upon the nature of their otTence. 
I)i Vico lias since been parJone<l, if we may 
sptak of par<ion where no charge has ever 
been made. His companion stiil liugers on iii 
exile, and it is now the mouth of April, 
eighteou hundred and fifty-seven. 

In this brief but veritable skefrli of 
miefortuues only the broad outlines have 
been thrown off; but the imagiuatioii 
will know liow to fill up with details of 
jietty sufferings and peraecutions infiicted by 
tiie authorities, great and amall, who, by an 
ostcntatimi of severity, try to curry favour 
with their sujienoi's. •To those must he 
added tho annoyances and privations which 
men of education and taste must always feel 
on finding themselves intermingled' with 
ordinary criminals, and under the control of 
vulgar-minded hireltags. They are better 
felt thau described; and the heart that 
knoweih its own bUtemess has often burst# 
under tlie frequent repetition of sufferings 
which the pen would labour in vain to paint. 
Of conise the first impulse of the ULhabitant 
of a free country is to ask, Why does nqt the 
prisoner appeal to the laws, and, 4n defruilt of 
their being exeituted, why not to the Bove- 
reigni Time after time, in every imagin- 
aUo fbi^ have these appeals been toade> and 
still the poor lieutonwit lingers «n in his 
soUtttde, fearful to jriva umh^ge by word 
lor look, and yet oftnn denonnoed to the 
authotitiei at Najdae by private maUee or by 
some secret paid epf. FatiMioa after petition 
bee been sent to wiinutem and to the King, 


pniying toheinfortnedof tfaa cbipfgesag^ 
aim, and dmuaodiag at leant * trial; itot no 
aaaiirer bae been retunsed. 

In <HM eeae whMrnisassriderahie infiaenee 
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had been ftxerted his bshal^ sti snssrer 
WAS elteihed to the ofjkot, that he eaight eot»- 
tiider himself happ^ thst it was no worse. 
PetiHotiB b&ee o^n been placed iu the hands 
of the King, who has refdied as usual, “ Va 
bene! ts bene t** Priends and relatives have 
appSnled to the Sovereign in person, and the 
aoaws* has been, ‘♦Fovero uomo! pov('fo 
Homo 1 '* <Fbor man I) Yet not one ray of light 
has fallsa on thepathof that solitary wanderer. 
It was in. the month of December last that a 
notioe> was Mven that all who demanded 
pardon ehonm receive it; a new system of 
things wae to be initiated, and the bovereign 
clemency was exalted by many sycophants. 
The poor lieutenant implored his liberty. 
Still no answer; again, at the beofinning of 
this month, thieves and assassins were libe¬ 
rated from prison by royal decreejin token 
of rejoicing at the birth of another Bourbon ; 
yet no remission of the lieutenant’s perse¬ 
cution has been granted. At a distaiiee from 
home and friends, in three several prisons, m 
solitary exil^, be lias dragged on now nearly 
nine of the best years of hia life. 

My tale is one of many liiiudred stories 
of a similar character which might be nar¬ 
rated in illustration of the mode of govern¬ 
ment adopted in the Two Sicilies. Many 
people will hesitate to believe it. It is, J 
repeat, true, and proves that, in the heart of 
JSurope, and in the nmoteenth century, kings 
"an reign in defiance of justice and humanity,! 
while miglitv goveriimeuts are over ready to 
)>ut forth all their strength to crush ihej 
victims when they rise against thu authorb i 
of their sufferings. 


TO MY YOUNG Fill ENDS. 

To be frank and honest, 1 may as well 
confess at once that £ am sitting down to 
write a selfish oitiole. Junior critics may, if 
tliey like, caf^ iu my teeth that its design' is 
personal, having reference .to my own Inter¬ 
ests rather than general, or directed to the 
welfare of the world at large. Be it so; 1 
accept the observation. The same striolnre 
will become applicable, in their turn, to those 
who are beardless younmters now. I do not 
deny that, being myself neither young nor 
old, but what the French cuiionsly call 
" between two ages '* (as ifan imli vidu^ were 
a slice of tongue in a time-sandwich; ^e past 
representing one (dice of bread-anS'-butter, 
and the fhture the other)’I cannot conceal 
from myself that, ov ning to a certain niunher 
of years, X shall soon, it spared, become cer¬ 
tainly aged, and that my tattes and 
paUnea promise to coinoide with those of the 
^vemor and kji»j class, rather than with 
those of Oambadoge or Oxford men. When 
a man m>welf,,|« mat {wecooious amse of the 
'^I’d, t weU remannher that Mr. 
fellow imd'l^tor, was oenaideved by us aa an 
acadamirn! bisy-mee who had floumhed, bat 


WHO notr iu his sear autumnal foliage; 
wherewt^ the much-reapectod don was only 
just entwhtg the prime of life. 

One advantage Of my own medtioval 
poaitiou betvoen the juvenites and the seoUes 
of society ia that it allows me to act M 
interpret between them. Tbore are cases 
in which the two opjiosite camps may not 
precisely understaud each other; the young 
ennnot always comprehend the old, because 
they have no experonce of’ what old age is; 
while the elderly, iu spite of their personal 
knowledge of youth, are apt to forget that 
tlu*y wei-i once young themselves. 

Let me put a case to yon, by way of a begin¬ 
ning, niv adolescent reailors and admirers; 
for to be the one, is to become tiie other. 
Suppose you had a schoolfellow, a playmate 
a collegc-friend, a companion in your pedes¬ 
trian alpine rambles, a brother-stndontof idle 
same art or science; tliat you had taken pho- 
togra])hs together; that you had himtedme 
bnltertlies, minerals, or micioscopic objeots, 
with a share-and-share-alike aqieement; that 
you had drawn, side by side, from the statUe 
or the liriiig model; that you had followed 
the same smes of clinical lectures in {..ondon 
or Paris; that yon had, like Helen and 
Jlermin, saton the same enshion,embroidering 
the same .sampler and singing the same song. 
Suppose this; and tha< you were buddenfy 
informed your bosom friend was shortly to 
depart at an indefiiiito, but not distant day, 
for a long, long residence in China or Aus¬ 
tralia, and that you were never likely to see 
him again how would you behave to him, 
in such a case I Would you be unkind, 
captious, cross-grained, or selfish t No, no; 
I am sure you would not. You would do all 
you could to pet and spoil him as long as he 
remained with you, to make him carry away 
with him nothing but grateful recollections 
and a thankful memory of his friend still left 
in England, who treated him so lovingly as 
long as was lu his power. 

But, luy dear j oung perusers, exactly such 
is the state ot >our relations with every 
individual member of the united society of 
fogeys, governors, maiden-aunts, old nurses, 
worii-out-workmen, and the rest of them. 
Their berths are taken, entereil, and ticketed 
(although the date and number is left blank 
to human eyes) on board a ship bound fw It 
jong voyage, whence there is no retoni, 
Will you embitter the unavoidable st 
on that journey by any previous unpls 
ness wEufii you can puasibly avoid} >g 
offensive neglect, by insulting comtlWillllb« 
perverse reidstaace, or by open r»b«tnMlt.v 
am certain yon will not. To tbiliianiar 
fed you whin you could fold 
to the head that thought for yon WillMat pun 
had no thought of poor own, to the hnurt 
that loved you wlim yon wim loiiitpabie of 
loving in return, yon aU pofnihle 

pleasure nnd satldsfoolliem bi&ti the bell 
louoda to ^ve warning |h«t the vessel hsa 
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her eteBsn ti^, and ^U1 immediately leave 
tW shoree trodden by living men. 

I once knew a womjr pneet wbo, when it 
fell to hie doty to x^aa the words, “ And be 
ye net drunk with wine,” always added 
aloud the parentKesis, ‘‘nor with any other 
strong liquor.*’ In « similar spirit of inno¬ 
vation to the commandment, ‘‘Honour thy 
father and mother,” 1 would appeu<l the 
supplement, “and every other person of 
fethetly* or motherly n^e in respect to your- 
self.” Honour, in sudi a wide sense, need 
not mean the affectionate duty with which 
we regard a parent; but it may imply, iu 
all cases, even to appaiently unwoithy old 
people, the abstinence from dishonour and 
mom the slightest disrespect iu word or 
manner, and ihe screening of faults, and the 
shutting of the eyes on mfirmitics. It is not 
for the young to lebuke the old ; silence, a 
sorrowing absence fiom reproof, and a witli- 
drawal from association with elderly persons 
who do not respect themselves, is quite a 
sufScient protest on the part of comparative 
juniors, even against strangers who have no 
claim on their forbearance. Boy and giil 
censors are supremely disgusting in the rare 
cases wheu they are not ricOcnIous. To 
teach your grandmother her catechism, is as 
mtudk of on acted caricatime as would be 
the teaching her to suck eggs. 

We all know from Paley’s and other 
nalur^ theologies, how admirably the bodily 
oxganisatiou ot living creatures is contrived. 
Some writers have tiaced the same design iu 
the moral feelings and natural dispositions 
*1 conferred on men. One psychological secret 
confirms tlie notion. Before commuiiicatiiig 
it, I w>Ufii«t ask the question, “Which stands 
in greater need of the other’s aid—^the child 
of the parent’s, or the pai-eut of the child’s 
aid ? You answer, the former. Well then; 
the secret in passional pLdosophy (which is 
an undoubted fact) is, that the love which 
the parent bears to the ofispring is sti-ongor 
than the love which ofispring in general bear 
to their parent. Do you lovo your fathers and 
mothers, my good boys and girls 1 Yes, yon 
do { you love them very much. Very well; 
much as you love them, they love you still 
more. Key lay out plans for your welfaiv, 
while you arc laying out no plans for theirs; 
they are often anxious about you and your 
dobge, when you are not in the slightest 
degree anxious about them. Remember tlien, 
my boys, the moUve principle of whht often 
oamss )ou perhaps atanoyaoee. When the 
old fel^ are fussy, and troublesome, and 
interferinl^ and won’t let you alone to manage 
for youfflirives} rero«nl»er that a parent’s 
love is deeperseated, and more powerfiil, and 
more ihcessanl^ than yon can understand, 
until you come to be parents in your turn, 
apd nave troublesome hoWbydenoys, like 
yourselves, to ifiagne you, often keeping you 
ftOralto at night meditating how you can 
for the best lor them. The secret 


may tend to make you think yourselves of 
greater importaicoe than you did before; 
never minn thai Think of it; and try to 
use it only fur good. You are very clever, no 
doubt, my juvenile friends; but (l hope no 
ofTcnce) you don’t yet know everywisg. 

“ How indolent Aunt Maria grows i ” 
murmurs our quick-tempered young friend 
Emily, a lively, well-meaning girl of eighteen, 
who has never known what illness Is, and 
whose consciousness of physical existence ex 
tends no further than that to believe a Uiing 
ought to be done, and to will to do it, am to 
do iu “ flow very indolent; I had almo*'. 
said lazy! Evex’y day, she lies later ami 
later iu bed; she is nos down to breakfast, 
(ill we are thinking of dressing for dinuei. 
1 don’t know what it will come to by and 
Iiy.if things go on in this way. It m not 
like, what i^Ue has so often talked to us about, 
improving her habits day by day. And then, 
she becomes so diseoutented and hard to 
please. She told me she could not relish the 
jelly 1 made for her last week; only yestci- 
day slie said tiiat the game, which the doctor 
1 ecommeiided, and which cousin Charles went 
pmposeiy all the way to the moors to shoot, 
had a strange disagreeable taste, such as she 
never perceived in grouse before. It is very 
liresonio to have to do with jieople who aie 
su constantly dissatisfied as Aunt Maria i- 
now. When I tell her all the news I can 
tliink of as likely to interest lier, she hardl> 
takes the trouble to listen to me; I have ov«>ii 
fancied lately that she does not care mm h 
about seeing me and Charles when we go lo 
her room. She really ought lo exert berseli' 
more, and to exorcise a little self-control. 1 
siiall tell her what I think about it; and It 
she likes to be angry, so she may! ” 

Emily, under the impression that she is 
ill-used and coldly treated iiy her Aunt, whom 
she demly loves iu her heart, does remoii 
strato ; aad, oai ried by her feelings fiirthei 
thau she intended, she drojis a shatp word 
about giving way to slothfulness, and about 
precept being easier than example. 

Aunt Maria makes no reply except a 
strange, wondering, appealing look, but whieli 
look, nevertheless, seems to convey instinct¬ 
ively to her niece’s heart an idea which had 
never stimck her before. Tha resnit is in¬ 
stant repentance and shame. The offcndei 
tlirowa herself into her aged relative's arms, 
begging forgiveness with earnest team A«at 
Maria accords it with childlike tenderness, 
begs in turn forgiveness for the great trouble 
she has given, and for the infirmities of 
temper she may have shown, adding, “ You 
do not know, dear child, how sadly I feel. 1 
wonder what can be (he ranee, of it; £ never 
experienced anything of the kiud before. 
Kneel close to me, my love, and road somu 
of the prayers for the visitation of the sick. 
Tb«»k you, j thank you. Let me rest my 
hands upon your head. God bless you, my 
love! Agrii;i I thank you for all your kind- 
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Mani!Jii» left for the disi^Mit eoontry fi^om I kina' ni^ke Qur' hedj.and who passes, nigk^ 
Vhose btmnie no trisiTeller returns. Atid l.aftor,W^kt wi^ no k4o.t* cheetful oomp^hion'- 
Ihally remeinbets with pain every look of j ship than that of a t^hiight, and a wan4oy* 
remoahtrance, every tone of chiding, every jing, imtabli^ complaining invalid? It may 
syliable of impatience, that may have escaped i be a husbana or a wife, a brother or a sister, 
her during the trial of her aunt’s declining | occasionally ; but, as a general rule, tbe friend ' 
days'; ybue every thoughtful attention, every who tends us in sickness or confinement is 
long-suffering iimile, every agreeable surprise older than the comrade whp shares the hours 
or pleasure procured for the departed tra- of our health and strength, 
veller, shines on the self-recorded page of her Step aside with, me, and take a peep at a 
own recent history, like the letters illiimi- child’s sick chamber; you might even join 
nated with gohi and crimson which gleam on me in serving our turn in the night-watch ; 
the vellum of a mouldy missal. And Emily, for, sufferers dangerously ill must be watched, 
balancing her own merits and demerits, while and it is impossible to let others do all the 
she inspects the mourning wardrobe which is work without lending a helping liand. Con- 
the consequence of her relative’s decease, stant attendance on a beloved patient, night 
becomes a sadder and a wiser girl. after night and day after day, must soon 

For thus it is, ray merry young friends; wear out an aged female frame, even though 
not all the tears in the world, not the sin-j the heartiest good-will suppo:Ht its efforts, 
oerest sorrow, can retract one harsh wmrd. We, therefore, will sit np to-night'aiid make 
oue disrespectful expression, howevei'hastily I an experiment in nursing, while-Jfliie. nurae 
or thoughtlessly spolken, however much pro-; herself steals an interval of reposia and the 
voked. Ko apology, no heartfelt regret, can poor little patient passes the dead hqurs of 


reach the dull cc3d ear of .death. If you:the night as well as her state of illness 
happen to have wrongfully chided youi* early I allows. ' ‘ * 

friend who has absented himself for life, to i The house is hushed. Everybody is inlaed* 
found a family in New Zealand ; if you have j Before ns lie the treasures we are guarditfg, 
entertained unjust suspicions respecting him,; on their broad, postless, curtainless bed,—> . 
or if you remember now that what was not which is not a bed in the eyes of an overy- 
ill meant at the time must have been ill-takcu day looker-on, but merely a pile of mafe- • 
at the time, in consequence of circumstances' tresses. The doctors have caused the curtalus 
which flash thus late on your memory ; you | to be removed. At the foot, and outside the 
•can write, you can explain, you can make counterpane there lies a confused bundle of 
straight the apparently crooked conduct, you clothes, inside which is concealed a woman of 
can offer sacrificial, peacemaking, compen- sterling metal, though now old and, nearly 
sating tribute, in the shape of books, useful worn-out. Somewhere within that' flannel 
implements, seeds and plants, or trinkets, in! petticoat is a living head, as I can hear by its 
testimony that your heart is ever in the, deep and regular breathing. The robe which 
right place. But no epistle, present, or docu-[ is usually worn as a, nether garment now 
ment from us, can reach the dwellers on the | answers the purpose of veiL That almost 
.further shore of the river of life. We sb.all | shabby and threadbare shawl carelessly en- 
go .to them ; but they cannot correspond with | vclopos the feet and legs; but under what ,, 
us. Therefore, my good people, remembering article of wearing appai'el the mid-person is * 
this, yon will take care to err on the right j crouched is more than I can, undertidce to 
side ; you will prefer to have had too much j guess. Sleep, my friend 1 _ Sleeji, worthy 
forbeai-ance with, to have beou too attentive i creature, with the refreshing intensity Which 
and resi>ectful towards, to have spoiled, in ■ a good conscience deserve^ although a good 
short, the elderly acquaintances who still conscience may not always insure it. 
incumber the scene ana stand in your way— i At the head of the bed, and within the ' 
sometimes troublesoraely, to having to say' bed-clothes, isimeasily stretched a jioor sick, 
to yourself, when ]Mor old Frurapsy is gone, ‘ child. A typhoid fever—^the forty daj^^', •; 

Ah] I shouldn’t have snubbed him so short malady — is her complaint, aud we .ar#!;' 
ai our last twelfth-night party;" ec topon- anxiously awaiting the hour of crisis. . 

dering, vv^hen kind-hearted old H^s Stlffkey or death is, till then, a chance; tmft .i# 
is lying cold aiid motionless in her dark say, a result which we cannot fore3Se.i’'l£>rii';' 
oaken (foamber, “Poor thing! She knew existing causes, imperceptible-to hufla^ eye,, “ 
better than t did, after all ' I was wrong to have doubtless already determine^, ^e'jf'vent 
tutu her into' ridicule in the way. I did." and- issqe. Many diseases in : 

And who takes, of iw when we are seem to follow their course, as 

side and helpW, bed-ridden, with bafoken fermentation or putrefiii^tiQB,' ah r^kwiimato 
..bboeB«br oaiufnl disease! Is it, then,'Our bodies. Neither the dortor’s hdr^Mbre'wer’s 


better than I did, after all ' I was wrong to have doubtless already deteri 
tutu her into' ridicule in the way. I did." and- issqe. Many diseases in o 
And who takes care of iin when we are seem to follow their course 
side and helple^, bed-ridden, with bafoken fermentation or putrefot^tiot 
.,%bbpes,br j^iufnl disease! Is it, then,'Our | bodies. Neither the doctor’^* 
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B]»oal«i Appmi*. iBat th*y’ 4 a not. We look 
In Vida for Qhmtii%f to 4iiat« itself into 
fiwm. The pujiy iwto«lpltUe apiMiitious are 
onnelves; Berr Teufehxlrbck 

skvB—noWy itaowa %in4pco; we show onr- 
aalves to eotemjpomy eyes lor a brief ami 
fleeting interval: and tlien vau5»h uttexly, 
body and soul, aepartiug to no one knows 
vraiat revion or abode, as conijdelely as the 
giboeta that flit away at cock>crow. Exactly 
uliat generations and genet atiuus of lueii 
novr are, shall we oniselves be before very 
Img. We are now the only true apparitions. 

itnother living object j^nsses across the 
charaber-'-a moth ! It settles upon the wall. 
1 must rise from my seat to go and kill it. 
Why kill it! What right have we to do 
that ? May it not claim its piiviiege to enjov 
its term of apparitiuuing as well as men .md 
women I But, you say, it will deposit its 
amongst our clothing, and so destroy 
them. The sure way to avoid that evil n> to 
use them, and to am.-iSB no gicaUi store of 
them than is ueedful f<ir use. f^ay not up for 
yourselves lr<*asures wheie moth and rust do 
corrupt. If this prostmtu sick child shuahl 
never again require her little treasure of 
furry comforts and silken finery—why, thoic 

are others who may be thankful to-but 

hark 1 What is that, ticking so loud and 
alow behind the waUibcot 1 It cannot be tin’ 
timepiooe down stairs that we hear; it is the 
deatli'Watch ! Tasten; how delibciatcly .arid 
regularly the bidden cj eature makes its signal 
bMta ! r1%ore is no need to feel alarm; tlie 
death-watch is actually a sign of life instead 
of of death ; it means—iucre ise and mul¬ 
tiply. 4 ^cepb the omeu in its favourable 
tense; fbr paUent will recover; she slumbers 
tranquilly, without restlessness, and on hut- 
bands may be felt the slightest possible 
moisture. 

But oh, my young companion in the watch, 
bow bard it is to keep awake wlicn one has 
not acquired the habit of watching. We 
easy-living peojile are much put out, if the 
aaorifice of a night is required of us. Yet 
hundreds and thousands of onr ftllow men 
tod womeu live only by nighlrwurk, and 
make a regular jirautice of what we Uke to 
be BO wonderiul an act ot self-denial. I must 
rcBist this drowsiness which is atealing u\ er 
me. How our aged fnund iias stood agaiust 
it Bo lung, is wouilerful. It will liclp me, if 
I ml up and walk about the room a little; 
noWesBlyj though, for fear of disturbing the 
sleepen. At the window, a dim light glim¬ 
mers in the sky. Can it be the dawn that is 
breaking 1 Is morning coming, to conclude 
our heavy task f Ko, not yet; it i» only 
the rising moon, now toM- Ihdiug away 
into a Biiabby, dim, gleaming nuti-oreseent. 
Patioiico; as otheiR have had jiatlenee before 
tiB. At this very liour, apparently at. long 

f l irksiinie, a change for the better. 1 be- 
w wmkHig to ri‘wttrd us. There is hope j 
ititk. miwaid to, and dovotodneBa to con¬ 


template. Let ns net grudge an extra half- 
boor of slumber to her who has watobed so 
constantly, thot^ slrioken in years, Gould a 
young person, Itke yourael^ have done the 
same as well and as £(dtbfuUy } 

And if, in return for such nerviocs as tliese, 
we rannoi patiently listen tp a few expres¬ 
sions of opinion adverse to our own, bear a 
little unasked advice, pardon a few itotv 
mities, or ignore a few foibles,-—when our 
own turn comes, my joyous young frilen<to, 
shall we have a right to complaiu if we are 
]ms!icd into corners, made to iWl that we aro 
one too many, set down as bores, extinguished 
with a sneer when we open our mouws, and 
left alone by the wayside, as useless, worn- 
out, cfTete, liuman luariue-Btorea 1 !wheve 
me, the amiable, gentle, and oonciUatiug at- 
luosphore which gathers around a ^lerson who 
lias long striven P) fulfil his duty to his 
seuiurs, remains to his profit, causing him to 
attiiict and to be beloved by the young. And 
whai more charming member can ap))ear in 
society than .an elderly {lersua in the enjoy¬ 
ment of well-deserved popntarify ? There is 
an absence of boyish rivaliies; while the 
graceful prepossessing manner of youth is 
oonibiiicd with the fulness of mature expe- 
lienee; there is evei’Vthing to please, exccjit 
the bi ight eye and the smooth ruddy cheek 
of adolescent men and maidens : and of those 
fascinating oirameiils, I am delighted to feel 
assuied, the rising genorotion is likely to 
suffer no lack. 

There now ; am I not a crafty fellow, so to 
jiiepare my own retreat into the shady 
Iniuber-iooiu of senility ? 

CRYSTALS. 

Those signs of past or of occurring 
changes iu the inorganic or mineral king 
doui, wliicli depend upon crystallisation, are 
very striking and suggestive, and are most 
fiiutful of varied and surpassing lioauty. 
We are iguoraut of the causes which de- 
termiiu-, with wonderful regularity, the 
outiiue of cvyslalUue bodies; and which 
give to them their sx*aikling brilliancy, 
whetlier exhibited by the jewels of a court, 
or by the frost-wrought tiaccry of a cotpige- 
window. It is true,iadeed,tliat certain guesses 
have been wade, by Hauy and, others, at 
causes which may iiossibly be oonceroed in 
producing the c&cts observed; but these 
guesses i^st upon no other evidence than the 
very cironmstances which tliey profess to 
explain, and amount to little more than 
another form of words for describing them. 
Thus it is said that the ultimate atoms of 
(vciy crystalUsdble aubstsinoe (the emiUlent 
jiartiules into which it can noasihiy be divided) 
have themselves some aetoruiioate fona; 
which is reproduced, cm a larger si»le,wheti 
many of these pariicles are collected into k 
mass. Again, as it is manifost that, in the 
absence of a power wMcsb shall guide all tho 
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partidefi to fiill or otherwise settle thetnaeliros! of everything depeudu upon ihj temprratttre} 
111 an ttnifurm direoUon, the cube wuulU be tlimbiishiug as heat is added, iuoroushtg as 
ibu only form e.tpable of reinruduotiou in this beat U withdrawn. Thus, strong 3 uiip-<->« 
manner, so the hyiiothesis of atomic polarfty, jelly unless wtlfioiidly heated—-liijuitics when 
analogous to* the {lolarity of the nw^aetic id<wcd over the ar^; in the same way, 
ucedlo, has been added to the hypothesis of, and other substauees are luoUesl by 

atojnio form, and made to eirlaiii why a heat: that is, are reduced to a yioldiuff 
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cduotlaatf multitude of prisms or pyramitiH - 
eaoli 'invisible by reason of its mumtem'ss- ■ 
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and fluent state. Thus, ice L con- 
' verted into water, and water into steam, 
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should fell in the same inanucr and into the which is <!iw»olvcd in the^ suiTouiulmg air. 
fitting plaoe, so as to build uji one priHoiatic Matcuals that are flexible and elist.c, 
or pyramidal ciystaljiuatead’of an iiieoheieiit at ordinary tempeJUturos, become hard, and 
he.ip, or a lump, shuiieless and full of in- even brittle, during frost; such thiu^ as 
terstices. Such is the nearest approach caoutehoiic, guttapercha, and sealing-wax, 
philosophera have mode, as yet, to an exjila- lieiug suitable eA.imples. The rule is un- 
uatiou of tho cauwB of cpystallLue forms; a-, limited in its application; although more 
shown either ill the ininiature rockwoik evident in some examples than in others, 
which h thrown down daily, in hundnMla of There art, however, juauy substances 
laboiaUniert, ficm solutions of idiuost every ] winch, when volatilised in air, or dissolved 
kind, or in the many other ways with winch | in luii liquid, aie found to unoergo changes 
Boieuee is familiar, i of a cheiuieal iiatuie, an«l no longer to exist 

For, thejHrooe'5sof«'ystiilli3ation,althouijIi in thoir original form. Tims charcoal, heated 
most commonly seen as it takes place in solu- in the iiit, tivea olF luinute atoms which eom- 
tious, is by no means liinifcd to tiio conditions bine immeiliately with tli' oxygen around 
whioli they affoid ; it may lie observed them,—forming a noxious giis,—and cease to 
wijcrever, in oouseqiienoe of a Io>a of heat, be ch!ireo,il by virtue of the combination, 
any inorganic substance passess from a fluid Wlicu iron is dissolved in a dilute 1 acid, the 
into a solid form. This ciiungc a]i]>ears, I'osultiug Inpiid do(>s not eoiitain finely uivi- 
indeod, to be the only essential to the forma- tied iron, but finely divided s.ilt of that 
lion of a crystal; and it may be sliown to mefal, produced by ill union with the acid 
have oceiiri'ed in every c.ue when a crystal employed. And so of many other instances, 
has been foiiaed. lJut (hero is a numerous cLiss of bodies, both 

Jt is a property common to almost all sub- himple and compound, that may be either 
stances, that they e\p.iud, or iucivasi in di.«soJved or volatilised without snlFeriug any 
size, by tlio appucatiou of heat,—a result other change: tijeir atoms, although sepa- 
that is ox))1aiue<l by supposing them to rat (mI an 1 sc itterod, never hisitig their iud- 
couaiat ol oltiiuate partich-a or atoms, which, vidu-dity and ^identity Thu- camphor— 
when healed, tend to move apart bya mutual wlnther a luma in the baud or^ontiitfih tho 
repuhiou, and to enlarge the bulk of tlm .air oi dmolvcil hr spirit—is alway<l tlSv'^iamo 
whole mass, by a gradual loosening and sepa-_ substance. 

ration of its texture. If the Iteat be caiT.ed ' Jt is with tliis latter class iiiily tluit wc 
to a certain extent, liie substance heated will have uotV to deal, that is to siiy,* with sub- 
have its parlielea driven .'iltogethci* away, .stances wuosc atoms, when scattered by Jicwt 
fi om each other, and diffused in tlie BiirrouiKt -1 througliout some dissolving or susiieuding 
ing Tiicdinui,—wfiatcver tliat may be, —whe- medium, undergo no change beyond tuo mere 
tiler air, water, or spiiit: a result that is disi>crsmn, and, in the iudig.inic kingdom of. 
railed volatLlisation in the first c.iso, and u .ture, acv tiio jiart of Jews among mankind, 
solution in the others. Take, for instance, a For '•nth ns theie, when onee the force tli.it 
\>iece of camphor, and placo it in spirit of ^ separated them U removed, have a tendency 
wmc. "Whenever the spirit is vviu-mer than to draw lovnij;ly together, and le rccoi).ti¬ 
the camphor, minute putielesof the latter |tute the original solidity of the m.ins from 
will be taken np, and diffused invisibly which they sprung. Their union is hinderod 
throughout liie fornior—bjinjf said to he ibs- by the medium ‘iround tl'.eiu, in exact jiropor- 
solvod in it. If the c,uuphur bo simply tion to its density and rv‘li^tiug Jiower. Tims, 
placed under a bell glass, whenever jihe sur- atoms which are dispersed lu air unite 
rounding air is warmer than the Inmp, more r.cpiiUy tlua Ih is. dissolved inspirit; 
minute pai'tioles will be token up* as bufoi'e, and those dissolved in sjiirit more rekdtiy 
and diffused invisibly throughout this air: than those di->sotverl in water. But thfe 
being readily detected, altiiough invisible,'nsiStaneeuf the medium is usually oV^rcnib% 
by the more delicate senses of taste [unless the p.ii-ticle.i be very few afrd yery 
and smell. This lesult is oommonly called remote; and, coinuideutly witli a dMiUne of 
volatilUation, or diffusion in the fbrxn of temperature, tlie substance that was volati- 
Yapoui-B, ratlier than solution; but it is, in, iised or dissolved is again recoTwred. & 
filct, a ti un solution,—a instuad much miglit, perhaps, lave beau eX])acted. 

of in spirit. And it will bo found universally, j But ■^lat—prior to texperieoee—could 
aud may be shown by a hnudred femi liar not have be^ anliolpated^ is that the s;at- 
oxomphu in daily life, that the ecmpactues»' tered atoms, not eonteitt mth more re union, 
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w i)^gvegtt.U(»a toto a jbaoa, are found to ar- 
IraagethemulTM into regular Midaymnujtrical 
forms, boiuided VjT iat sides and auglrs, and 
that eactx sulwtance is fbund to asoume always 
its own oharaeterislio shape, from wlUob 
it never vSileSii—whetlmr tbja be a iiyramid, 
a cube, or a ptistti. The number of known 
otystaUine forms is much smalier than the 
number of crystallisnble Bubbtaiices; and it 
follows that crystals of vm-ious kinds may 
pussasa the same form ; but no sulstance is 
ever found to assume a form foreign to its 
usual habit Home, it is true, assume more 
than one fom ; but even these keep strictly 
within their pit>i)er range, so that tV sha{>e 
of a cryfel.il affords some evidence of its 
nntiu’e. The peenhai- shape of the crystals of 
white arsenic luruiahea one lueaus ot ideuti* 
fying this substahee in medico-legal in- 
guii'ies; and the same principle rules under 
a vei 7 gieat variety of cuenmstaucea 
All that is absolutely neoessaiy to the pro¬ 
cess of oiystallisatiou is to I'educe tlie suli- 
stance treated, to the fluid or gaseous state, 
either by heat alone, or by heat with this 
assistance of a solvent; and then to cool it 
fco g^ually, that its loosened or separated 
particles have time to select, as it were, the 
shape which they will assume. If a piece oi 
cast metal be broken, ilie newly-exposed sur¬ 
face will always present a crystalline ap]>ear- 
auce, the rcHiut ot tlie ro-arraiigemoiit of its 
articles while hardening from the state of 
fbsion. Crystals may also bo oiifcoined from 
melted sulfur by a method of treatment 
which it is needless to (icsciibe; and cam¬ 
phor, or white arseme, if heated in a glass 
tube, win bo first volatdised, and then depo¬ 
sited in,a ring of eiystals higher up, at tlie 
first point wnero the temperature is suffl- 
cieutly low. All those are instances of 
costaUisatiou without a solvent, and are 
adduced as showing the essential nature of 
the piflccss. In obtaining crystals of sub- 
atances that are commonly used in that form, 
it 1 i tiie pi-actico to employ solvents ; because 
the resishmee of the liquid rai dium renders 
the process more gradual, affords opportuni¬ 
ties of modifying it by aiii, and enables the 
imemtor to obtain laige and jicifect results. 
?iie crystalline form is to some extent a 
guarantee of purity, or, at least, of the ab¬ 
sence of adulteration: hence, both in incdi- 
oiue and the arts, many salts are subjected 
to tedious processes for no other purpose than 
to assume this jform. 

Wiien some substance readily soluble and 

a stalliBable, as saltpetre, alum, (Ihinber’s 
1, or ii^isoni salt, is put into wat^r at the 
teinporature of the atmosphere, the mixiuie 
inmieih^ly becomes ooTcicr. It requires 
heat, iit order to loosen hud sepamte the 
integral particles of the salt, so that the 
1»ter may liiasolve them; and thus the salt 
aiid lemoves heat from the water 
firto and the water removes beat from 
HU siwroundiiig tlungs—&om the air, from 
1 


the coutainiug vessel, from the hand, or the 
thermometer by which this vessel may be 
touched. After a time, this process comes to 
an end, either br the salt beuig all dissolved, 
or by the water having dissolved as much as 
it is able to sustain; and then the rai|:ture is 
gradually raised to the temperature of the 
air around it. If it be now carried to a 
colder place, some of the heat necessai^ to 
keep the prticleR of the salt asunder and 
iu solution is witlidrawn; and these parti¬ 
cles, in quantity proportionate to the |mi of 
tempcratuic, cohere into crystals, and attach 
themselves to the sides or bottom of the con¬ 
taining vessel, or to any projecting jioinb that 
may offer itself. If the temperature were 
then raised, they would be re-ciissolved; and 
if it were then again lowered, they would 
once moie be deposited. In practice, it is 
lound most expedient to make hot solutions, 
from which crystaUmtion takes place as they 
cool—an airangement whidi supersedes the 
necessity of any contrivances for lowering 
the i emperainre. In a general way, it is ini- 
]«ortaiit to the jiroccss of crystallisation that 
the liquid sliould nob be shaken or disturbed, 
but some slight motion between its particles 
seems nccesaai^ in order to initiate the pro¬ 
cess, wiiich docs not commence at all in a 
stale of absolute repose. A saturated hot 
solution of Glauber's salt, if allowed to cool 
lu perfect stillness, will remain liquid as lung 
as the silliness is preserved, but the slightest 
movement or tremor—even a wave of the 
hand through the air iu its vicinity—will in¬ 
stantly trausfoim the solution into a solid 
mass, some of the water entering into the 
composition of the crystals, and some being 
rctaiucil by interstices in tbeir structure, iu 
the same iiianuer, water may be cooled to a 
very low temperature witliout cliange ; and 
then, upon the slightest disturbance, will 
fr''iZO (i. e., crystallise) thioughout. But, 
when the proecbs is once sot on foot, any 
agitation diminishoa the size of the ciystal^ 
a similar effect being produced if the solution 
be ))urniitted to 'Kiol too rapidly. Hence, iu 
pursuing crystallisation as an ai't, there are 
many minutios that require attention. 

That familar cottage ornament, the alum- 
basket, and the equally familiar sugai'-caudy, 
illustrate the predilection of crystals for some 
point of attachment nearer tlian the sides of 
the ve®iel, and the certainty with which the 
pruecBS is c irried on around any such nucleus 
that is provided. It is well known that 
struiirs are* strained through the aynip to 
ulitam the candy, and that the little basket is 
sus{»ended in the alum solution. Then the 
tiny and invisible particles are gradually 
drawn together towards the foundation thus 
afforded, aud presently little glittering specks 
may be discerned entangled among the fibres 
of the threads, or studding the network Of 
the basket. ^ If the matter be well managed, 
these specks increase steadily in size, by tbt 
regular addition of fresh atoms to every part; 
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builffhe temperature be notr attended tQi or and resetnUaaoos to almost every object in 
tba iolutiou be improjierly diaturbod, they »a- lurt dr nature. lu Jiko manner, tbo minute 
creaae obieily in numbem, and tho larger orystaJs or raphidw that are found in certain 
cryetala ai-o apt to be dMgnruil by adiieriug jilant% ojkI especially in rhubarb, are well 
ones. The beautitul oryetaUn»e masses worthy of micrmcopic exMnmation. 
that are now so common ha ornaments in a The manner iu wbit^ crystals fasten upon 
druggist’s window, and that wore so con- any nucleus that occupies a prominent position 
spiciious at the Industrial Exhibition of iu tho liquid affording them is a taot applied 
eighteen hundred and fifty ono^ cannot be 1 to many useful purposes in the arts. Not 
produced witliout the greatest care and at- j only docs it ffwiilitate all kinds of ornamental 
tention, each crystal being separated from cryatalli-atiort, from the alum-basket upwards, 
the mother liquor when it has attained a but it enables tho ebomist to draw logothor, 
sufficient size, and being placed alone in a and collcet readily, thh smallest quantities 
shallow pan, jierfeetly glazed, at a tem]x;i£v that can be thrown down from bolntion. 
ture carefully regniAtcd, and uiukr a solution Where only two or three very minute orj'stais 
of a specified strength. Jt is then tiuuod can be deposited, it is usual to place a morsel 
over from day to dhy, os otlierwiso the liwet of tliicad, or oLIk i fitting nucleus, into the 
in contact with the pan would be prevented li<iaor; and upon tliis uncious, if anywhere, 
from iucreaMng, and adcformcvl crystal would the crystals will he found. Jn larger uuder- 
resnlt, It is also caiefully supplied with takings, a nucleus is often supplied to act as 
fresh solution from time to time: because, if askeietoa,andtu detoiiuine the general shape 


that around it were exhausted, its most pro¬ 
minent angles would be re-dissolved. By 


of the nia.ss that is to be produced. 

Native cr\staIs,maiiyof which it is beyond 


neglecting these precautions, deformed or the power of aitto imitate, have been formed 
monstious crystals are obtained, and are ex- in vaiious ways,both bysolntiou and byfusioii. 
hibiteil, perhaps, as often as tiie perfect ones. Tho dianioiul is, perhaps, the most remark- 
Cryctalliuc niiiBscs of the blue sulpiiato of able of them; and, as now disco\ercd, usually 
copper, tho red chromate of potash, of alum, apjwars to h.ive been suiijeoted to attrition 
and some otlior salts, laav do proiluced of under water, by which its shape has licen 
almost any maguitudo tiiat 1 s desired modified and its lustre obscured, bo that ent- 

Tlio simple forms of trystals are not tiiigandpolishingaroreqniredforthedevelop- 
nnmorous, and are all traceable to a cube, meiit of its beauties. It is universally known 
from wliieh certain portions have been cut to consist of pure carbon (the same substance 
off If 1 had any way of slcsoribing them iu with which we are familial as cliarooal and as 
English, without long words and pioUxity, I plumbago), but which cannot be either fused 
would endeavour to avail myself of it. But or dissolved, and consequently cannot be 
an octohodron with triangular bases is the crystallised by any means at present known, 
mildest known example of seioutitic crystal- Bach means have beou eagerly sought for, 
line uomonclature, and the terms at the other however, since tlie composition of the diamond 
end of the scale, like the technicalities of has been discovered; and there seems no 
most secondary si’Ieuues, are cacophonous and reason why they should not one day be 
sosquipedaliau beyond compare,—harder to found. Tlie crystalUsation ol boron—a aub- 
pronouuee than the song of Hiawatha, more stance iiaving some analogies to charcoal, and 
difiicuit to remember than tho names iu the heietofore only obtained in powder—lias 
roll-call of old Fritz’s Polish regiment. The lately been auuoniiced, and the crystals 
secondary or compound forms are almost iu- formed, aliliough too small <0 have any srreat 
finite; but the crystals iiresentlng them may value, are said to rosemblo the dianioiul in 
generally be cut, by cleavage, to some simple lustre and n*fr.»ctivc jwwer. l£ this be so, 
shape, it is this property whioli enables lapi- there can be little doubt that thev will be 
dories to cut geins in ccitaln tlirecilons ; the used, as the art of forming them is peifceted, 
translucent precious stones being .all natural for' ornamental purposes; .snd it is pas- 
crystals, and having each its primary or sthio that the ciystallisatiou ot boron majr 
natural shape, it may safely be presumed lead on to that of carbon ilselff ItiseuVious 
that they were produced by fusion dr solution to reflect how the speculations and cSlpeni- 
at a temperature and under coudiliona which meiits of the alahemist.s would hare uosu 
it would be impossible oven to conjecture. afieeted if they had jioasessed our knowledge 
The' larger crystals, which are sought for | of the composition of tho diamond) Untl bow 
in the arts, have no advantage over tho small tiiey would have abandoued their endeavours 
in point of beauty, except such as is duo to at the irnnsmutaliou of metals, to searoh for 
their beiM more rWlily examined and appre-' a road to wealth more rapid and seemingly 
dated, ^ow seen through a microscope ox- more easy of attainment. Tire Slkahesl, or 
hiblts tlie most beantiiu], and infinitely varied universal solvent, which was the object of 
crystalline plieuomena, of any known sub- cuthusiastio quest among the leite mercenary 
stance. A volume of plates would fail to ex- or more soieiitifio of the alchrmists, would 
hauSt |iil tlie shapes and positions in which have supplied the means, if discovered, of 
the delicate ueedhs of lee cohere—forming oouyerting the most universal and v.ilu(>Uas 
wroatbs, and wheels, and arrows, and stoii^ < of substances into thf must precious of gems; 
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for il may fnhl;^ hr presninot] that, twbon 
oner dhsoiveii, dkinonrta would bo •lop^'tiloil 
from the aofutioii. Uroor it i** not impoH- 
Sible that the Ji^kin^r of dinnioiuls may take 
Us place aome day amou*? the morning 
iiWiuseroenta jof young ladies, side by side 
with, broad-Honla and einbionUiy,—that an 
improretnQiit on the Koh>i-Noor may be a 
toy for eViildreii, or au ornament on a 
ntantol-piece,—and Ih-it the eoronation-drGBs 
of Prince Esterhnzy may he adopted to the 
partial extinction ot King Charles the Second 
and Don Ceewtr de Bnaan as a stock favourite 
at London fancy balls. For it is naniilly 
found in the f>vogress <>t modern times that a 
diaeovery is not made until it is inevitable ; 
until I he ge'icial advance meut of science has 
brought it svithin tlie grasp of many i>eraoua, 
eveiy one of whom must light upon it befoj-e 
long. The aclual prwirity which constitutes 
what we call a discoverer is due as often as 
not to some trivial or seemingly accidental 
circumstance which brings a particular fact 
under notice to-day instead of to-morrow; 
hence we so often hear fVoiu different parts 
of llio world conflicting claims—turning iijion 
dsys or hours—to such prioi ity. Hence, also, 
the man who first made a duimoud would 
have little prospect of enriching himself by 
the practice of bis art in secret, or would lie 
compelled, at leiist, to lose no time in doingso. 
Others would he certain soon to follow in his 
track, and his secret would be one that coidd 
not be long preserved. 

iimong other natural crystals there are 
many that deserve our notice, and that tell 
tales of eventful periods in the earth’s past 
history. The varieties of rotk crystal, their 
lieauties, their curious refracting propcities, 
and tiie medifevai legends of sinnts impri¬ 
soned within theii" translucent walls, would 
alone furnibh matter for lui article. I say 
mediffival Icgeuds, but shouhl add that they 
weie by no means confined to the period m 
which they arose. Not seven years ago, in 
liondon, tlnoe was exhibited, with a sort of 
sembpubitcity, a hall of rock crystal the size 
of an orange, which hail originally been the 
pendant to a ehgndelier, and which the then 
ownOr had bought for twelve shillings at the 
sale of the Countess of Bieasiii^tun. In this 
he stated that spirits were confined, and that 
his son—* lad of twelve years old—could see 
them, and could obtain froni them re9pon<ie8 
to any questions that were asked.* People 
flocked to the house ; and, among others, at 
least one bishop of the Kngiish Church put 
qiiHstiona to the spirits In the crystal ball. 
The owner and his 80u-*4t w«s«auJ to be the 
moral nurity uf the latter that saabied him 
to hold intercourse with the unseen w.prid— 
emboldened by success, began to enlsr^ tlie 
sphere of their operations. Not content 
yrlth fflwiinary fortune-telling, and with 
a yti nts of the health and a ction s of a bsent 

Votome to# Seas^”^ Inro 


friends of tbo qa«*tionen j notVonfont with 
announciiig tbo precise latltfide and longitude 
in which Sir John Franklin and his foirowers 
wen* alive and well, but very thin; not con¬ 
tent oven with the promulgation Of a new 
theological sohemo;—not conteutwitli thisj^e 
son began to call the spirits of the dead into 
the piece of crystal, to ask bi what planet 
they weie then located, and to make sketches 
of them for inquiiing friends. He sueceeded 
tolerably well an long as be confined himself 
to poMoiis rioontly deceaaad; but the 
loy was not possessed of sufficient histo¬ 
rical kiiowieilge to carry back his draw¬ 
ings very far; and, not even being aware of 
his iguoiaucc, be broke down. Still there 
were some stnuiieh belfcvers who stuck to 
liiin thiongh good or evil reijort; and, 
among others, a manufacturer who was 
milking his preparations for the Exhibi¬ 
tion ot eigiitccn hundred and fifty-one, and 
who frequently suspected hh workmen of 
I'cvcaiiiig his trade secrets to his rivals. So 
he liischarged the workmen wbetiever tlie 
spirits in the ciystnl were said to confirm liis 
suspicions, and w-as coustaut ui his appli¬ 
cations to tlie lad who served as medium. 
The writer has more than once seen this man 
at the Itouhe whuic this abominable folly and 
wickedness was citiTicd on, and has heard 
him tiuiionncc his intention of diamissing por- 
80118 ill his cmiiloy, on no lietler groitnu than 
the answers given by the young ] ickanapes 
who was associated with his fattier in the 
conduct of the imiiosture. 

This dignssion loaves space for no more 
dcsci iption of iiatnrul crystals, except in the 
case of one mineral, likely soon to be of great 
importance in tlie arts, and to which reference 
was tnaile in a recent nnniber.f This mineral 
i« cryolite, a substance foumi in Greenland in 
gi eat abundance; and wlucli ooiitams thirteen 
ptr cent, of alnmiiiiiim. tIryoUto is white, 
posses'ing an obscurely crystalline texture, 
and bearing much resemblance to petrified 
spermaceti—-if such a petiifaction were con¬ 
ceivable. it Is tasteless, iuaolublo in water, 
and its crystailiue form ap])ears to have been 
sasamed in cooling from a state of fusion. It 
is a double fluoride of aluminium and sodium; 
and the former of ifs two metaliio bases, 
although hitherto only separated from it by 
the use of more sodium—a method too ex¬ 
pensive for g«'ner4 application—will, doubt- 
lehs, in the nonrse of a short time, be obtained 
more clieaply: either by a new method of 
reduction, or by a loss costly jorocess than 
that already followed for the procuring of 
sodmm itself. In the meanwhile, cryolite is 
put to the question, both ordinary and ex¬ 
traordinary, in many laboratories; and the 
chemist who tortures it saocessfally, and who 
extracts, iiy simplo means, the precious metaji 
it conceals, will not only make A fhbulons 
fortune for himselfl but will open a new er^ 
of prosperity to Greenland's icy motantains. 
^f"VliuHio"”Ifoiiviwnl'ii^'flyirhuudvacl and uino. ”** 
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fatDre,>rattte.<jl this , mi»e|ri^l— 
.i^h)ch^ lojig knowu, ba% until now, b^ejfLiidiOtt- 
, sidered woi-tlile^, npiig^b’, fnrnisli ihe,t#ifc ‘of 
.i&;aiac6i;irae upon tbs bidden, treasutes.of 
bbture, and the,possible sonrees of inaleml 
, prosperity to our descendants; a diacburse in 
■ wb!i» no fUght of imagination could be called 
visionary by sober men, and wbiph might 
exhaust the dreams of an pnthnstaat without 
appt-oadhing to the events that will be seen. 
Professor ^dgwick long ago epitomised the 
aCcompliahed labour of geologists, by com¬ 
paring those philosophers, in their relation 
to the earth’s crust, to “ an old hen, scratching 
in the’ comer of a ten-acre field.” It is 
' ptobahle that his contemptuous parallel falls 
even short of expressing our ignorance of the 
riche® scattered beneath our very feet—andv 
fust hinted at, or' foreshadowed to our fancy, 
by tile gold-fields of California and Austral¬ 
asia, and by the discovery of the sources and 
the utility of aluminium. 

We have spoken, in the opening paragraph, 
of the suggestive character of the phenomena 
of crystalTiaation. In the regularity of their oc¬ 
currence—by virtue of a law which we can dis¬ 
cern oiJy in its operation, and define only by 
describing its resulls—they appear to show, 
oven to minds the least accustomed to snob a 
train of thought, the direct and visible working 
ofthat ,Migb% Hand, by which the order of the 
universe is sustained. In many departments 
of science and of art, as in many of the walks 
of daily life, the great first cause is obscured 
by the presence of subordinate, but nearer, 
human agencies. But, in oontemplatiug the 
characteristic forms of crystals of which 
the dissevered particles have united them¬ 
selves—whether they were separated yester¬ 
day, by the hand of an experimenter, or count¬ 
less ages ago, wben the worfd was convulsed 
by forces of whose power we can form some 
faint conjecture from the visible traces of their 
«ffccta-^m such contemplation tlie student is 
brought, as it were, face to face with Him who 
is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. 

PAN. 

. The Ancients have exquisitely described Nature 
uwlet the penon of Pan.—B acoh’s Wisoo* or the 
Adcixhts. 

• 

I AM the All—the soul citiated One— 

'File Solitary Life beside the Life * 

’Whioli fashion'd me from gusty darkness, flaw’d 
» With uproot of pre-natal elements ; 

And thus I dwcU through all die quiet yean," 

A kmelineu within a lontiincss, 

Myaelf sufficient to myself, aad lull'd 
jOy tM most «nci«ttt;silence in. my heart, 

' Answering the silence o.v«t all;, whereto 
. The hahhling of my multitudbioue tongues 
I« «* the vtice of-leam la sfillqat night. , . 

•. ’ AlijMfiiSfels, Bouafli and movements, dwefl in me. , 

’ )Tho knotty forests, and the niount^qa' did, 

■'And. the rich yitlleyi, and the cataracts, ' 


fencing like youth eternal, and the wealth 
Of the ufitnastor'd and rebellious sea, 

And 'ffoweirs, and herbs, and roots, and leaves, and 
seeds,' , 

With whatsoever in the gorgeous gloom 
Of mines and' central chasms nuiy be hid ; 

Man, and tlie Ingfa-towc-r'd cities which he hutlds ; 

All lower forms of animal life—beasts, birds, 

The swift, cold shapes of oceans, streams, and 

pools, 

Dull rrptiUw and obscure-'vitaltties. 

Monstrous dovclopments, and prodigious births, 

Motes of intense cxistonce, beyond sight. 

And the pale race of ante-natal germs. 

Faint atoms on sensation’s utter .verge 

All these are parts of me ; yea, more tlian these. 

All central suns,—even to that which is 
The centre of all centres, bright and vast,— 

Lighten, and burn, and orb their golden fires, 

In me for ever: all attendant moons, 

Kindling their white souls in the dfei^ul' dork, 

Are quicken’d by the life that is in me: 

Mine are the lapsing planets, heamy-foced. 

The lucid children of the suns, for aye 
Peopling ray vasts of silence and old Nig^it; 

Mine are those swift and haggiird wanderers 
Of the abyss, comets, drawn on thrimgh spacq 
By strong enchantment of the unknown sun; 

And mine are all the drifting nebulae 
or shapeless slime and mist, wherefrom new stars, 

The happy homes of life and love, shall rise. 

And warm the umllurainated gulfs 
With spheres of rapid splendour. Metcor-sliapcs 
Of the red storm, and acres of colour’d light 
Built by the sun and rain across the voids, < 

And vaporous stars, perishing utteriy, 

And the swift lightning's momentary noon, 

Skj-flames, and visions in the homelen elouds 
(The brief and rich enchantments of the heaven, 

I)ying in their height of glory),.ghostly fogs. 

And singing rains out of immensity, 

And noiseless snow-falls, and the iron showers 
Of hail and sleet, black Winter a javcliiia. 

And hiilowy thundere, rolling into space. 

And dews, and winds, and the diaphonoui wr 
These, too, arc in my universal round. 

My lower frame is rough, and wild, abd 

; 

Brute matter, torn with savage energies ; i 
The old lebellion of swart Chaos, still 
Struggling with. Loge, the alwaya-youthful god, . 

The Beconciler. But, far up, I iwk 

For ever in the Tong celestial calm, , ' 

Behold ! the stars .w quivering on my hreast!, 

Behold ! my face is goilden-hright with firp! . 

And upwani fi«m my head two homy beams, 

Stretch lengthening intn heaven, with ’ thrill 

ti'riii . 

Of endless aspiration, deathless hope. 

So is it with all individual life :— " , 

Below all forms arc diverse, Opposite, \ V 

CohfciOndod wifli their contraries, crossKsu^' '' 

With wranglings'and -with jdaloPSies, ’' 

Irreconcilable, and reeling baefc X.;,’''.’* - 
To their original atoms; higher up,., 

Come fitness and BonseOtvSf.p^t 
Meking one harmonf; while,«i-.th6 
Of the evm*Tsh«rp«(tiii^ pyramid of fihipfi,, 

The mystery of file nrincarnate Jov« 

Lies like a eoniommationXinto .which 
All flgmr.n sharpen npwara, ani' am lost,— 


A ' v'l' 
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All all liue*y a)l wlpurty iu>d gonnds, 
Vm, u tho fluthid^ «f thb bow 
Fade id ti>e voat And aQ'duiipbeuog' an. 


THE DEAD SEtTEET. 

CJHAITSE mim TWSSTY-linht. THB Mym'JUB 
nooM, 

A UKOAQ, s(juarc wmdow, with nmall panes 
and dark Baslu-B; dicaiy yellow light, glim¬ 
mering through the (lilt of half a eentur>, 
ornsted on the glass; purer rays Btiikmg 
across the dituuvbs through the fissures oi 
three broken panes ; dust floating upward, 
pouring downward, rolling sniooUily round 
and round in (ho still atmosphere ; lolly, 
bare, faded red walla; chairs m (infusion, 
tables pidcod awry; a tall black buokcus*, 
■with an opop door half dropping from its 
hinges; a pedestal, with a biukeu bust lying 
in fragments at its foot; a ceiliim darkened 
by stains, a floor whitened by <tuat,—such 
was the aspect of the Mjrlle Tiuoiu when 
itosumond tint eutored it, leading her hus¬ 
band by the hand. 

After passing the doorway, she slowly ad¬ 
vanced a few steps, and then stopped, waiting 
with eveiy sense on the watch, with every 
faculty strung up to the highest pitch of ex- 
|»eetation—waiting in the ominous stilluoss, 
m the forlorn solitude, lor the vague Some¬ 
thing whi<^ the room might contain, winch 
might rise visibly iiefore her, which miglit 
sound audibly behind her, which might touch 
her on a sudden from above, tixmi below, 
fi-om either side. A minuto, or more, she 
breathlessly waited ; and nothin" appeared, 
nothing sounded, nothing touched her. Tho 
silence and the solitude had them bociet to 
keep, and kept it. 

She looked rounci at her husband. His 
face, so qmiet and composed at other times, 
expressed doubt and uneasiness now. Ehs 
dUengaged handwaBoutBtretohcJ,audmoviii!, 
backwards and forwards and up .and down, 
in the 'vain attempt to touch something 
which might enable him to guess at the 
position in which he was jiljiicod. His look 
and action, as he stood m that new and 
strange spbei-c, the mute appeal that he made 
so sadly and ao unconsciously to ins wife’s 
loving hel{^ restored Bosamond’s self-posses¬ 
sion by rcoalUng her heart to the direst of 
all its interests, to tho Holiest of all its caics. 
Her eyes,fizedso distrustfully; but thomoment 
before, on the dreary spectacle of neglect and 
ruin which spread around them, turned fondly 
to her husb^d’s face, radiant with the \m- 
faih(Hnable brightness of pity and Ipvc. She 
bent quickly acioss him, eaught his out- 
sti^etched arm, and pressed it to his side. 

“ Don’t do that, (larling," she said, gently; 
f ^ Uke to see it. it Ipeks as if you hod 

that £ was with you—as if you 
ahme and helpless. need 

,of your sense of 'Urach, when you 
i)hl you hear me o|ien the 



door, Lenny ? Do yon know that we ate in 
the Myrtle Room?” 

“ What did jrou soe, Rosamond, when you 
opened the door ? What do you see now ? ” 
1 i c asked those questions rapidity and eagerlyu 
in a whisper. 

“Huthiug hut dust and dirt and desola¬ 
tion. The loneliest moor in Cornwall is not 
so loncly-looking us this room; but there is 
nothing to alarm us, nothing (except one's 
own fancy) that suggests an idea of danger 
of any kind." 

“ What made yon so long before you spoke 
to me, Bosamumi ? ” 

“ £ was frightened, love, on first entering 
till' room—not at what I saw, but atmv own 
hiuellul ideas of what I might see. ll was 
libliild enough to la alraid of something start¬ 
ing out of the walls, or ol something rising 
thiouoh the floor; in short, of 1 hardly know 
what. I have got over those fears, Lenny, 
but a certain distrust of tlie room still dings 
to me. Do you feel it (’’ 

‘•I feel bomething like it," he replied un¬ 
easily. “I feel as if tins night that ts always 
befoxe my eyes was d.arkcr to me in this place 
than 111 any other. Where are we standing 
now 1 ” 

'• J ust inhide the door.” 

•‘Does the floor look safe to walk on ?" 
l£e tried it suspicioubly with his foot as he 
put the question. 

“ Quite safe,” i-epliod Rosamond. “ It would 
never support the iuruitnre that is on it, if 
it was so rotten as to be dangerous. Come 
iicrobs the room with me, and try it.” With 
those words she led him slowly to the 
window. 

“The air seems as if it was nearer to me,” 
he said, bending his face forward towariis 
the lowest of the broken panes. What is 
bclorc us now ?" 

Hlu* +old him, describing minutely the size 
aud appearance of the window. Jfe turned 
from it carelessly, as if that part of the room 
liad no interest for him. Rosamond still 
lingered ucar the window to try if she could 
feel u broal h of the outer atmosphere. There 
was a momentary silence, which waa broken 
by her husbaud. 

“ VVbat are you doing now 1 ” he asked 
anxiously. 

“ I am' looking out at one of the broken 
panes of gless, and trying to get some air,” 
an'iarcred Rosamond, “The shadow of the 
house is below me, resting on tke louely 
garden; but tiiore is no coohiess breathing 
up from it. 1 see the tall weeds rising 
straight aud still, and,tbe tangled wild-flowers 
interlaciug them8elv(>s heavily. There is a 
tree near me, aud the leaves look aS if they 
were all struck motiotiless. Away to the 
loft, thwe is a peep of white sea and tawny 
sand quivering in the yellow heat. There 
aie no clouds; theie is no blue sky. The 
mist quenhhes the brightness of the sunlight, 
and lots nothing but (he tire of it through. 



^ (Wlti PickroO .,1 
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i« somefchipg tlirsa^naag' in tbe sky, 
apS tbe sderas to know it },’*,,. ”,, 

the room! the rooai 1 ’■ sitiA jDeoDiiDd, 
clPAwifig her aside from the Vindow. “ Never 
miiid Jute view; teli oae vrbat::!lhe room, is 
like, exactly vrhat it is like. 1 sHa’ll not feel 
.easy abont yon, Itosamond, if you don’t 
describe .erery^ng to me Just as it is.” 

* My dutdibg I You know yoct can deiwnd 
on my describing everything. I am only 
doubting where to begin, and how to make 
sure of seeing for you, what you arc likely 
to think most worth looking at. Here is an 
old ottoman against the wall—the wall where 
the window Is. I will Jbake off my ajtron, 
and dust the seat for you; and then you can 
ait down, and listen comfortably, while I toll 
you, before we think of anything else, what 
the room is like, to begin with, h'irst of all, 
I suppose, I must make you understand how 
large it is 1 ” 

“ Yes, that is the first thing. Try if you 
can comjjare it with any room that I wa.s 
familiar with, before I lost my sight.” 

Xtosamond looked backwards and forwards, 
from wall to wall—then went to the fire¬ 
place, and walked slowly down the length of 
the room, counting her steps. Pacing over 
the dusty floor with a dainty regularity and 
a childish satisfaction in looking down at the 
gay pink rosettes on her morning-shoes; 
holding up her crisp, bright muslin'dress 
out of. the dirt, and showing ' the fiinciful 
embroidery of her petticoat, and the glossy 
stockings that fitted her little feet and ankles 
like a second skin, she moved through the 
dreariness, the desolation, the dingy ruin of 
the scene around her, the most charming 
living contrast to its dead gloom that youth, 
health, and beauty could present. 

Arrived, at the bottom of the room, she 
reflected a little, and said to her huslmtvdl:— 

“Do you remember the blue drawing¬ 
room, Lenny, in your father’s house at Long 
Beckley ? 1 think this room is quite as large, 
if not larger.” 

^ What aye the walls^like?” asked Leo¬ 
nard, placing his hand on the wall behind 
him while he spoke. “They are covered 
with paijer, are they not % ” 

“ Yes,; with fadw red paper, except on one 
side, where strira have been tom off and 
thrown on the floor. There is wainscoting 
round ftko walls. It is cracked in many 
places, and lias ragged holes in it,* winch 
seem to have been made by,the rats and 
mice.”, 

“Are there any pictures on the walla 1” i 

"Noi. There is'an empty frame over the 
fire-plaoe. Andj opposite—Imeanjustaboye 
wheiwXam standing now-^there is a small 
mirror,, macked in the cen^, with broken 
branohsai|o|r.imndiestick8prbjectm^ on either 
side of j^. '4bov^;,that|, again, there is a^ 
8tsg?s .heiM>«nd ani^s i some .of the face haS' 
drbppe.a away,, and a perfect maze of cob¬ 
webs i$(ktreti(^ed' between'the hormt On 


Itbe other'^alls, thore are large nails, y^itli 
,?(ttOye Cobwebs hanging down from Ibeib’ 
EbdVy with dirt—but ho pictures anywhere. 
Now you know everything about the walls. 
■What is the next thing I The floor'{” 

“ I thipk, Itosamond^ my feet have told me 
already what the floor is like.” 

“.They may have told you that it is hare, 
dear; but I can tell you more than 
that. It slopes down from every side 
towards the middle of the room. It, is 
covered thick with dust, which is swept 
about—I suppose by the wind blowing 
through the broken panes—into strange, 
wavy, featiiery shapes that quite lude the 
floor beneath. Lenny ! suppose these boards 
should be made to take up anywhere 1 
If we discover nolhbig to-day, we will have 
them swept to-morrow. In the meantime, 

I must go on telling you about the room, 
must I uotl You know already what the 
size of it is, what the window is like, Wbai 
the walls are like, what the floor is like. Is 
there anything else before we come tO tbb 
furniture ? O, yes! the ceiling—^for that com¬ 
pletes the shell of the room. 1 can’t see much 
of it, it is so high. There are great craoka 
and stains from one end to the other, and the 
plaster has come away in patches in some 
places. Tlie centre ornament seems to be 
made of alternate rows of small plaster cab¬ 
bages and large plaster lozenges. Two bits, 
of chain hang down from the middle, which,! 
suppose, once held a chandelier. The cornice 
is so dingy that I can liardly tell what 

E attern it represents. It is very broad and 
eavy, and it looks in some places as if it had 
once been coloured, and that is all I can say 
about it. Do you feel as if you thoroughly 
undei'stood the whole room now, Lenny J ” 

“ Thoroughly, my Jove; I have the same 
clear picture of it in my mind which you 
always give me of everything you see. You 
weed waste no more time on me. 'W'e may 
now devote ourselves to the purpose for which 
we came here.” 

At those last words, the smile which had 
been dawning on Bosamond’s face when her 
husband addressed her, vanished from it in a 
moment. She stole close to his side, and, 
bending down over liim, with her arm on his 
shoulder, said, in low, whispering tones:— 
“When we had the other room openodj^" ' 
opposite the lauding, we began by examining' 
the furniture. We thought—if you remoiiib# , 
—^that the mystery of the Myrtle Boom n^ht, 
be connected with hidden taluableh ' 

been stolen, <a: hidden papers that , to >' 
have been destroyed, or hidden 
traces of some crime, which even a w»S#'0!P;'a' 
table might betray. Sliall i(r8'exat^q 'f?m 
furniture here i" ' „ ■ •>’*'.!''. ' 

“Is there much olit>,^^bthondi4”**' • • ' 

“ More than t^ero wa*' in the room,’* 
she aaiswered. ■ ,J,.' \ 

“ More than’ yon can ciatniha ifl dne mbro- 
lingr'’ ■ 















''iC^^^lihlsamm^lih thefiiHiitareij.if youhaw 
’iio' ^ wropos^^^^ I aml^it a hdiji- 
; j I'Ms a^j^eir 'at sncn a crisia as tlus : I iuust 
! Iwive tne'%^p(msibilities of decision, after all, 
it>'TM^' on your shoulders. Yours are the 
^es iW look, and the hands that search ; 
; Ohd, if the secret of Mrs. Jazeph’s reason for 
Trailing you .against entering this room, is to 
be found by seeking in, the room, you urill 
0jtidit -” 

!’ '"‘And you will know it, Lenny, as soon as 
; it is found. I won’t hear you talk, love, as 
if there was any difference between us, or auy 
superiority in my position over yours. Now, 
let me see. Wliat shall I begin with ? The 
tail bookcase opposite the window 1 or the 
dingy old writing-table, in the recess behind 
the fire-place? Those are the two largest 
pieces of fhrniture tiiat I can see in the 
room.” 

“Begin with the book-case, my dear, as 
yon Beein to have noticed that first.” 

iRosamond advanced a few steps towards 
the book-case — then stopped, and looked 
aside suddenly to the lower end of the 
room. 

“ Lenny ! I forgot one thing, when I was 
telling you about the walls,’’she said. “There 
are two doors in the room besides the door 
we came in at. They are both in the wall 
tb the right, as I atana now with my back to 
the window. Each is at the same distance 
firpm the comer, and each is of the same size 
and appearance. Don’t you think we ought 
to bpen them, and see where they lead to ? ” 

“ Certainly. But are the keys in the 
io(^ 1 ” 

Rosamond approached more closely to the 
dOoM, and answered in the affirmative. 

, “ <)pen them, then,” said I.«onard. “ Stop ! 
not by yourself. Take me with you. I don’t 
like the idea of sitting here, and leaving you 
t6 open those doors by yourself.” 

Bosamond retraced her steps to the place 
where he was sitting, and then led him with 
her to the dookthat was farthest from the win- 
“ Suppose there should be some dreadful 
- behmd it ! ” she said, trembling a little, 

she; stretch^ out her hand towards the 

,^Try to suppose (what is much more pro- 
bi^le), that St only leads into another room, ” 
Leonard. 

.Boeaniibtid the door wide open, sud¬ 

denly. ;Hfee.hn»^d -was right. It merely 
led into nekt irpoia. 

Tlmy passed tm to .^^fsopod door, , “ Can 
this, one bcrve the samh. pfirpose as the 
i oth«?*’ slowly and dis- 

, trustfully tuning the‘ key., : . ' 

., „ VSfe® o^ned it aa she' had opened' the first 
put 'her ■ hcs^’iu^'deSt jfor-an’ 'inataut, 

, !'Jj^^^:;Mk<^’shnddeimg,'and‘. bloSod itMii^ia 
mKlehw, ‘with ;a'&int exclamation of'disgost.' 
Hr yilito’t wyamed.-&hhy.’*.-^hheahl. leading 

“'1%e ^iildbr<';bnly .opens'* 

on a large, emptjkicprahoiMd. Bht there a®S=, I; , 
quantities of ihoiaMlB, casawling brown nrinJ / 
tures about the ws^'Jnsldbi. L.have. shut .. 
them in again hi ' their dabkness and. :^ir .. ';' 
secresy; and now I ami going to take , yon ' 
back to your seati before we find outj next, ; 
what the book-ease contains/’ ' | 

The door of the upper part (ff the book* \ 
o,ise hanging open and half-dropping from i 
its hinges, showed the emptin^s of (the i 
shelves on one side at a glaneet The corres¬ 
ponding door, when Rosamond puUed it open, . 
disclosed exactly the same speocade of bare¬ 
ness on the other side. Over every drelf 
there spread the same dreary atscumularion 
of dust and dirt, without a yeStige of a book, 
without even a stray 3onq> of paper, lying 
anywhere in a corner to attract the eye, from 
top^to bottom. 

The lower portion of the bookcase was . 
divided into three cupboards. In the door of 
one of tlie three, the rusty key remained in 
the lock. Bosamond turned it with some 
difficulty, and looked into the cupboard. At 
the biick of it were scattered a pack of play¬ 
ing cards, brown with dirt. A morsel of 
torn, tangled muslin lay among them, which, 
when Rosamond spread it out, proved to be 
the remains of a clergyman’s band. In one 
corner she found a broken corkscrew, and j 
Che winch of a fishing-rod ; in another, some 
stumps of tobacco pipes, a few old medicine 
bottles, and a dog’s-eared pedlar’s song-book. 
These were all the objects that the cupboard ! 
contained. After Bosamond had scrupulously 
described each one of them to her husband, 
just as she found it, she went on to the second 
cupboard. On trying the door, it turned out 
not to be locked. On looking inside, she dis¬ 
covered notliing but some pieces of blackened 
cotton wool, and the remains of a jeweller’s 
packing-case. 

The third door was locked, but the rusty 
key from the first cupboard opened it. Inside, 
there was but one objeCt~a small wooden 
box, banded round with a piece of tape, the 
two edges of which were ffwtened together 
by a seal. Bosamond’s flagging interest 
rallied instantly at this discovery, She.de- , 
scribed the box to her hosbaml, and asked if. 
he thought she was justified in breaking the 
seal. ' , J 

“ Can you see anything written ,on the ,, 
covCT ?” he inquired. . - ’ 

Eosfcmond Carried the box to the window, 
blew the dust off the top ofit, and read, op a . 
parchment label nailed to the cover ; PamsSs. 
John Aethob TaaviiiEKroN. lt60. 

“ I think you may take the* resphnaibility 
of breaking the ssaV’ kaid Leonard. “ If 
those papei-s had been dfljtpy 'faiPily import- : 
ance, they could soaroely hake, been S^ for- 
gottan in an old bcmk-case;^.^^, father and., '■ ‘ 
his executors.” 

Bosamond'.broke thalptSiI, then looked„up 'J 
doubtfdUy at hkr husbana-^befere sha. staked ' .* 
.tfae.'box.'* "-“It seemaa mere v^aate o|Sst»me.td,^''r ; 

.w: ■. ''.'"’s '..«?? 
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,;#pl5i,in,tffl iWs,” she said, “How eaa aboxj- “ Not a sign of one. But the lop feels ^ 
;ha* ,.»ot been opened eiince BftTOnteefl Ipose that I really think it might be forced 


“ Bat do we know that it has not been it may give way to yopr atren^h, though it 
opened since then ? ” aajd Leonard. “ Might will not to mine." 

^qot the tape and seal have been put round it She placed her husband’s hands carefully 
anybody at sotoe more recent period of under the ledge fonned by the overhanging 
time? Yon can iudge beat, because you can top of the table. He exerted his whole 


Aep il. there is any inscription on the tape, or strength to force it up; but, in this case, the 
anysignatbformanopinionbyfUpontheseal.” wood was sound, the lock held, and all his 
The seal is a blank, Lenny, except that efforts were in vain, 
it has a flower like a Forget-me-not in the “ Must we send for a locksmith ? ’* asked 
middle. I can see no mark of a pen on Eosamond, with a look of disappointment, 
either aide of the tape. Anybody in the “ If ihe table is of any value, we must,” 
world,might have opened the box before returned her husband. “If not, a screw^- 
me," she oontmaed, forcing up the lid easily driver and a hammer will open both the top 
with her hands, “ for the lock is no protection and the drawers, in anybody’s hands.” 
to it. Tim wood of the cover is so rotten “ In that case, Lenny, I wish we hg-d 
that I havft pulled the staple out, and left it brought them with us when we came into 
sticking by itself in the lock below.” ; the room; for the only v.'vlue of the table 

On examination, the box proved to be ■ lies in tbe secrets that it may be hiding &om 
full of papers. At the top of the uppermost i us. I shall not feel satisfied, until you and I 
packet were written these words:—“Election know what there is inside of it.” 
expenses. I won by four votes. Price fifty While saying these words, she took her 
pounds each. J. A. Treverton.” The next husband’s hand to lead him back to his seati, 
layer of papera had no inscription. Eosamond As they passed before the fire-place, he 
opened them, and read on the first leaf;— stepped upon the bare stone hearth; and, 
“ Birthday Ode. liospectfully addressed to' feeiing soma now substance under his feet, 
the Msecenas of modem times in his poetic! instinctively stretched out the hand that 


and old leaves of betting-books, tied together stopped immediately, and asked what the 
with a piece of whipcord. Last of all, there object was that his fingers bad accidentally 
W on the bottom of the box, one thin leaf touched. 

of imper, the visible side of which presented “ A piece of sculpture,” said Eosamond. 
a perfect blank. Eosamond took it up, turned “ I did not notice it before. It is not very 
it to look at the other side, and saw some large, and not particularly attractive, ac* 
faipt ink lines crossing each other in various cording to my taste. So far as I can tell, it 

diceetions, and having letters of the altdiabet seems to be intended to represent-” 

attached to them in certain places. She had Leonard stopjwd her before she could say 
made her husband acquainted with the con- any more. “ Let me try, for once, if I canX 
tents of all the other papers, as a matter of make a discovery for mya^” he said, a little 
course 5 and when she had described this last immticntly. “ Let me try if ray fingers won’t 
paper to him, he explained to her that the tell me what this sculptime is meant to repre- 
upes and letters represented a mathematical sent.” 

problem. , ' He passed his hands carefully over the 

‘■'The .book-case tells us nothing,” said basso-relievo {Eosamond watching their 
^Bosamoodj slowly putting the papers back in slightest movement with silent interest, the 
the box. “ Shall we try the writing-table by wmle), considered a little, and said;— 


the firp-plaee, next! ” 

'Vlf hat does it look like, Bosamond ? ” 


“Is there not a figure of a man sitthtg 
down, in the right band corner ? And wm 


, “It has two rows of drawers down each there not rocks and trees, very stiffly 4<W(^ 
aide I and the whole top is made in an odd, hi^ up, at the left, hand side ?” L; 

olfi'^bioned way to slope upwards, like a Bosamond looked at him tenderly, 
very large writing-desk.” smiled. “.My poor dear 1” nhe said. 

“ Dpes the top open ? ” mau sitting down is, in reality* a miriw|iiT§ 

Eosamond went to the table, examined it copy of the famous ancient .statue 
naisiowly, sad then tried to raise the top, and her child j your rocks, are, |nnt&le 
“It ia,>jimdft to opeBi for I see the keyhole^*' imitations of elemds, and your done 

:sha^!M&t' is locked. And all the trees are arrows darting, out froiasriine an* 

.. dB^eiti^” die continued, trying them one visible Jnpiter or Apollo, 4m..pther; heathen 
.are locked too.*'^ god. Ah, I^snuy, Lenny,! you ,can’t trust 

,£j..!?-iEt ,^ei^.nn.key in toy of them ? ” asked your touchy love, as ydn .csan trusk'nse/” ■ 

A mamentary s»>>de ^ ve^pM^on passed 













HpUSiKOW) WpBi)^;,* 


jH^bss bis, 
ebetbbk.'l 
bia Mat.. ' 


I I ■ ' i i y ,i.i^ii>i., .,.|,.i., ^ 1.^ 11-^----—r-^; V •;*■" ^ .. *y» ( 

B ,fe|4 sf'iHtit it vaniahert thb iaatwt #bich atW ovet it jfe thick l^j^-elbudiii, ,.'..] 
again, to lead him back,to time to 4w|>m^c« ,«|!topod down .whlick- i 
her to him gently,'aiid,' aiaiaed jb. .ara^ etched aerpsa th'd^thoVJ 


.“The bookcase we have examined. The She extricated from the lamps" of ore, at 
.writing-table we must wait to examine, the back of the drawer, a small ^oular 
What else is there, that has a cupboard or a picture-frame of black wood, about, the .size 
drawer in it 1” She looked round her in of an ordinary hand-glass. It came out with 


perplexity : then walked away towai’da the the front part downwards, and with the area 

E art of the room to which her attention had which its circle inclosed filled up by a thin 
een last drawn—the part where the fire- piece of wood, of the sort which is used at 


place was situated. the backs of small frames to keep drawings 

“ I thought I noticed something here, and enm-aviugs steady in them. This piece 
Lenny, when I passed just now witli you,” of wood (only secured to the back of the 


(only secured to the back of the 


she said, approaching the second recess frame by one nail) had been forced out of 
behind the matitelpieco, corresponding with its place, probably by the overthrow of the 
the fecess in which the writing-table table; and when Bosamond took the frame 


stood. 


out of the drawer, she observed between it 


She looked into the place closely, and de- and the dislodged piece of wood, the end of 
teci^ in a corner, darkened by the shadow a morsel of paper, apparently folded mjtuy 
of the heavy projecting mantelpiece, a nar- times over, so as to occupy the smallest pos- 
rpw, rieketty little table, made of the com- sible space. She drew out the piece of paper, 
pdoneat mahogany—the frailest, poorest, least laid it aside on the table withoufcnufoldiiig 
ebiu^icuons piece of furniture in the whole it, replaced the piece of wood in its, proper 
piom. >She pushed it out contemptuously into position, and then turned the fralno rouiul, 
tie .iigkt with her foot. It ran on clumsy to see if there was a picture in front. 

A.) AMAM If A AM ««!•»«■ A ___A Vat/Vt'MMA VTk 


old^fiiBhioncd castors, and creaked wearily as There was a picture-—a picture painted in 
it paoved. oils, darkened, but not ‘much faded, by age, 

“Lenny, I have found another table,” said It represented the head of a,womaa,and the 
. BoMinondl “A miserable, forlorn-looking figure, as far as the bosom; 

UtUe thing, lost in a corner, I have just The instant Eosaraond’s eyes fell on it, she 
paired it into the light, and 1 have discovered shuddered, and hurriedly advanced towards 
draNver in it.” She paused,-and tried to her husband with the picture in her hand. 


jmu the drawer; 


resisted 


Another lock!” she exclaimed impatiently, _ 

, “Even this wretched thing is closed against “ A picture,” she answered faintly, stopping 
■ to look at it again .' „, t,’, 

, 'She pushed the table sharply away with Leonard’s sensitive ear dsICct^.a vCHiWgu 
It swayed on its frail legs, tot- in her voice, “Is there anything;i|tat.nisrjn8,, 
.i^bsdi Md fell over on the floor—fell as you in the picture 7 ” he asked, hljlf in ' 
.'hM'rfly, as, a table of twice its size—^fell with half in earaest. . 

that rang t^oeongh the room, and re- “There is sometbihg,f'^J*>>t siswttlos ipe*—' 
pSalfed itself again and again in the echoes sofiiething that seems to have turim!d.hi^ <^<^^di, ^ 
of th 9 north ;h^ for tJie moment, hot as . the day Js,” S^di 

^satnppd ihn,to bar husband, seeing him Bosamond. “Do you remember, the, wscri^ 
start fro'im'his: jai,alarm, and told him tion the servant-girl gay$ us, on. the'night 

what h^d happ^^v when we arriyad, here, of th* ghoet of the 

table,” he.repued, 4^iiiyhmen “It fell north rooms 1" , ' , , ,, , • . . ' 

like one the largf^ i^if^Wis' of furniture, in “ Yes, I remember it perfeetly,” _, 
the rpjito! ”. ' ' V, **' “Iienny I that description and'.this pMure 

Surety .ihere hiu^. have heeif something are exactiy alike 1 Ittere.ls'th^ burling light-, 
l^yy ih ihe di^yev!” smd j^eamond, ap- brown,hwp. Hero ,ia,the:i di®P« "bn, paoa 
the table--rfith' her'spiribi 'still cheek.. Here areltbP^.bjilirotii'eCTiiM.ti^.th. , 
.of' Unnaturally, Here is that ■ 

After■yiSSungfor a few ibomenta 'which the girl 'mbo^, de^h% ^d,. fpd,,., 
!ta:i4},!re .the dust .whieh had raised, and describe, when “said it was awM.J ” , 


Well, what have you tbund^ now 7 
uired, hearing her approach. 


■Wife” " out the drawer, >n^ after a glance at itS’ 

,Siting him look a little saddened, and contents, turned to Her'husBond, “Ikneyf,.,,;, 
■f feeling, with the quick intuition of a woman’s it,” she said. “ 1' knew thqfe niusii'have been' « 
/ .Section, that he was thinking of the days something heavy in the draWeri” 'It isfuli «f '' 
'when he had enjoyed the blessing of sight, pieces of copper-ore, like thoM. speisS^ens .of i 
■l^nmond-returned abruptly, as soon as she ray father’s,. Lenny, from PoWlig^na ;| 

biitt seated once more on the ottoman, to Wait! I think I feel something elssfas fer ‘ 1 
fee subject of the Myrtle ]^m. away at the back here’ as lUy.' hand ego | 

’ “Where shall I look nexi* dear 7” she said, reach.” ’ 


fd life WpnBturally, Here is that 
, After Widung lor a few limmenta which the girl trwo^ de^t% 
^' ®bd des(wiH vbea^ifee.'feid,J* Wfe.awfe 




Chtfletblajinm.] ' 


MANNBBS 3^il>E to OiB^feR. 




jfjeonard smiled. “That vivid famsy of 
yours^ my dear, takes strange some¬ 

times*” said auietlv. 

FFsto^ !™ reVted Eosamond to J^erselt 
elm it be fancy when I see the feoe t' 
hdii? eah it bo fency when 1! feel-— ” She 
stopj^ed, shuddered again, snd, returning 
hastily to the table, placed the picture on it, 
face downwards. As she did so, the morsel 
. of folded paper jrhich she had removed from i 
ibhe back of the frame caught her eye. 

“Thwe may bo some account of the 
n^Vfte in this” she said, and stretched out 
.hSr hand to it. 

!' ' It was getting on towards noon. The heat 
vieighed heavier on the air, and the stillness 
of all things was moi'e intense than over, as 
slie took up the paper from the t.',ble, and 
opened it. 

MANNERS MADE TO ORDER. 

Ti3R«k have been men who held that 
luaiinera grow, and cannot be put on 
and oJf like a coat. The mandarin devotes 
a considerable portion of his time to 
the calculation of the steps he ought to 
take in advance of eveiy visitor who may 
honour him with a call; and, it is certain 
that the French Emperor’s chamberlain 
only recently devoted his attention to the 
compilation of a description of the behaviour 
to l)c maintained by all who approach 
tile Tuileries. Having lost the elemorate 
Ibrms that, iu the olden time, sprang from 
tiie tone of thought and morals then pre¬ 
valent, men bare endeavoured to lit them to 
modern society. Napoleon did not pay more 
attention to- his celebrated code than he 
devoted to the "etiquette of his palace, as 
his bulky book on the subject, bouna in 
red and gold, plainly proves. Regnier 
licsmaries complained of the want of gal¬ 
lantry in the time of Louis the Fourteeuth, 
ou(l looked back mournfully a hundred yeara; 
just as, Eicen^ry aftei* his time, men turned 
to the great founder of Versailles as the first 
authority on manners—as the perfect gentle¬ 
man. And now, seeing the dapper Bourse 
men in the broad avenue of the Champs 
ElysiSra, their hats cocked aside and use¬ 
less glasses in their eyes, the old gentle- 
>iB*h Of the Faubourg St. Germain, with their 
;awfully deep stocks and their broad shoes, 
sigh toqicldngly for the days that are. no 
inol'4 f' ^ere are no more children! is the 
•euhlamatioto in every bVenchman’s zfiouth. 
Cbiyairy is dead since men now presume to 
remain coveted, before ladies, on the Boule- 
vfijfds., We discilssed this point lately with 
a very ancient marquise. 

This marquise was an extraordinary woman. 
She was living alone with her daughter in a 
: Wo-pair back j she made her own bed ; she 
bofiked her owndiiv>|fcr'; she swept her own 
;,'}ittte halofi.-. We have sCfea her, in the court- 

dtttwiug' a btt^tful. of water. Still, 


discuss with her the temper of the timeC, 
you would see her blood at once. As she 
flashed 'tile teacups or swept the hearth, she 
tell you that Monsieur Dn Tel was not 
geUtllhommO; and that sho had a suspicion 
that MonSfieui? Bbnc was in business. Her 
dauj^ter gave luiisic lessons, at pices which 
would have proved to the English seamstress 
that she was not alone a miserable worker in 
the world ; yet this young lady contrived to 
buy paper stam’ped with her father’s coronet, 
and to express her scorn of tradesmen on 
every occasion. The contrast, between the 
pretentions and the realities of the marquise 
aud mademoiselle her daughter was ludicrous 
at first; but, by degi-ees,,we fell in with their 
notions, aud lestmed at all events to respect 
the dignity with which they boro the mo^ 
terrible misfortunes. More, we saw that the 
m.arquise, who drew water in the morning, 
side by side with servants, in the evening 
claimed and obtained among her friends the 
respect usually accorded to her social , rank. 
There was no greater stickler, among - the old 
noblesse, than this same old lady, for the 
nicest details of behaviour. And it was with 
her that we ventured audaciously, one even¬ 
ing, to discuss the last question. 

It was our opinion that a gentleman, on 
meeting a lady of his acquaintance on tho 
Boulevards; some cold winter’s day, having 
removed his hat when he accosted her, might 
replace it upon his head while he exchanged 
a few words. 

“ Horror ! ” exclaimed tho marquise. “ But 
there are no yonng men now. When I was a 
girl, a gentleman would have remained un¬ 
covered all the time ho was addressing me, 
and if an east wind had been blowing its 
bitterest gusts! And now, monsieur, I 
maintain that every man is raau-wiis ton who 
does not hold his hat in his hand all the time 
he is addressing a lady.” 

The marquise belongs to a section of 
society that insists upon grafting dead 
branches of the past upon the vitab limbs 
of the present. Seeing that manners haVfi 
changed; and believing that all which has 
gone before, is better than all which ac¬ 
tually exists, men have endeavoured, from 
time to time, to lay down laws of poUtcne.ss, 
and to hold that they are irrevocable. 
M. de Meiihaurat’s celebrated Manuel du ' 
Sgavoir Vivi'e is a notable instance of these 
endeavours to provide manners ready made, 
to the people. Has he not the exact notjes; 
that should be written to sweethearbifi 
mothers-in-law, fathers-in-ditto, to b<>sts ;ah4 . 
to guests 1 Are not his directions 


of the common occurrence of ail the 
behaviour be seeks to destroy ? Msff 
fairly judge of what a person is !|k«^io «&, 
by the advice offei-ed to him by l»)hfi44bd,.T '^ 
And so regal-ded, what shall qf tihe 

manners as made to order ^'i^^ 'lQslie, 
for observance in tha ^teSl^ali 

we regard th>^. as a satire; on knap^n in 














^tes't;V:ThB;pict»we'i# a st^b^e invittiig -siaitoT'! jTasb’ ccrtiiiKtBi* '! 

one, fi i» anniiaing. Let u* affwd tfae Iflwfc df the thiBg, The truth, i$, ajwaj’s 

', Eoglish la^il^'lf llki, of what they must not auspeet^! ' ThM^, again, will not thh rattle 
do, wbMdytAiA^y happen to visit the United of dhtna, and the pervading ftimes hot <»ke'‘ 
State%\ aotolfding .to the authoress of' the betray' the th^eadful secret? It is 'well to 
Bebainoiur.'Bdcik; know all this j for, these warnings kept back, 

Thj^’.itBiist not say: them there, I hadn't how many distiugufahed strangers might 
' ot^h^ pint for point, jint for Joints oreatur stumble on the very threshold- of American 
V for breature, nor great big for bu-ge. It society! “ 

BOmetimea happens tliat a lady puta on her It is always Well to atari poperly j and, 
collar unevenly. Well, on such distressing armed with a Behaviour Book, ady English 
occasions, she is strongly recommended not lady may confidently enter the train at EuatOrt 
i' to remark that it is put on drunk. A lady Square that is to bear her to a.Transatlah^O 
i^Oold never be floored, nor brought to the sliip ; for there are directions how to behaveii, 

, scratch. She should never ask an auUioress even at seti. For instance, ladies are strongljr 
how much she gets per ; nor pit her recommended to wash the face daily; 'Icis 
against a rival • authoress; nor exclaim on direction proves the ooraprehensive treatment 
seeing her cofifused table, you look quite manners have received across the broad 


ifttory; nor write authoress under her name waters. Who otherwise would have thought 


when addressing a letter to her. 


of washing the face, every day, without 


Ihey khcnld: on the contrary, either check climax of forbidding ladies, the Wiisfoctioii 


There are, however, mofre solemu occasions missing even Sumlay 1 
for the use of the Behaviour Book. Decorum j Arrived at an American hotel, let English 
in church, it will be agreed on all hands, is, ladies be very cautious, lest &ey disgust their 
most desirable. Need we then apologise . fair Vankee sisters. We exhort them, tangbt 
while, quoting from the American hand- j by the Behaviour Book, not to push hard for 
book, we bid English ladies, when they ai’e [ a place near the head of tha»table ; to keep 
on the other side of the Atlantic, not to! their elbows oflT the cloth; to be neither loud 
* walk boldly up the middle aisle, to one of the [ nor boisterous in their mirth j to call a siesta, 
boat pews near the pulpit, and povtinaciously! a siesta, and not a snooze ; to refrain from 
stand there^ looking steadfastly at its rlghtfal j helping themselves with tlieir own knives 
occupants, till one of them, quits Lis own scat | and forks, even to butter or salt. These re- 
_ and .gives'it to her, getting another for him-, sfcrictions are painful, it must be owned ; but 
' self where he can ? ” But ' if tliis proceeding it is the duty—the first duty—of travellers to 
have irresistible attractions for them, let; conform to ttie best manners of the people ' 
them, at *11 events, when they have obtainetl among whom they find themselves. It is hard 
seatsj refrain from laughing or talking to | not to wear palpably false diamonds; it is a 
their beaux above a whisper, or writing and bore' when one cannot be conH^ic„oiUfily noisy 
passing about little notes. And then, when' at a public table. But, can human natui'c 
church is over and they are walking home j stand that rigidity of conduct wliich declines 
through the streets, let them not call to a'jogginga, nudgings, piuchiugs,sleeve-puUings, 
Mend on the opposite side. If somebody fall, and other attentions of equal delicate among 
dowh' before tliem, let them remember that it ladies and gentlemen, ana which absolutely 
is decidedly more feminine to utter an in-, forbids them when the eye of the jogger is 
voluntary scream than to hiugh. fixed upon the object of the j£tg. Society 

i They are perhaps going to pay a morning! must be painfully straigbt-laced where* these 
vkdtk On 'this occasion also, they will j harmless elegancies are forbidden. But these 
ford the Behaviour Book a welcome friend, are not the only obstacles in tl|te ^th of a 
It will teach theni not to slay with friends lady’s happiness hi the United States. She 
, without an invitation j nor to. question the may neither gnaw, or knaw (as the Behaviour 
savants about the family. On the other Book has it), bones, norj as ,a compromise, 
hshd, hosts should not allow their children suck them in public. Even the„|M«foleS3 
to hw visitors for money j nor have the hall amrfsement of holding their fork# bplt up- ‘ 


taoi-i^lloiraat olh' .^^eise occasions appear of the age of the Fburfoenth itoulsi. ! ' 

in all foushibs. '• Tt»y' we unpleasant, hut We have, however, presented to the kdiys of 

nna'veidable. A <li"oji» iu at the England only l^e. dart the piotfote; Let 

faiflily dipneh hbur. 'Ewitaps the viands are us now iuf^m -tlieBi, as a set-off to the above 
notsuMimtly Chofcc for his palile 5 peri»a{»8 horrible resti'icfions on. their ealoyg^eut, that ' 
■fhe^liily tvishea to be almte- Still, pray they may accept all kay»,'pfpresei)itefoofogea-;^, 
.;.d|pwtrcai the uneonscibus intiiider rudely, tleaieo. AmerWnladiesjitw'paldat|peair,;|^ 

pa'whmr'one iy'one-at a advantage, with!'grffi(t\eu<scess!»,irf tjfos,.|«rin|?- ■ 
.steal'awayiintto the,thsting-roomj sion^levyingi "wiUi- d^lemin^. woidsi,'*^! '• 












ctoiric»auaci»o ' J)BAGO!NS,.. 


^ kiudi of bliuikDuiil upon defua«;4'es8 
lors-i All tlAt is repveheoaible ia,; 
tu< tlie l^Tia^onr Book, to give' , alota, 
Ao 41 ^^ permiiiaton is uo siuajliop^ptin 
satioa for the steruuess with which AHtoncKiac; 
etiquetto ctoQtes kdies the luxury of bitiog 
thoir uuih), looking through keykoies, or 
squirming—a process which consists of staad> 


w|jo,,h|&''OQ St. George, to ■ i»iraiirO'''^fi* ‘ 


lump of noe yumst iuto pib lionourea mouth i 
by the condescending thumb of a pacha, j 
who has beea kissed by a Brussian, and yrho 
has turned his glass mouth downwards to 
his host at a Scandiaaviau banquet, will yet 
have something to learn from tue Ameiican 
!]^hayiour Book. Even the conscientious stu¬ 
dent of the Berlin Compliment Book can 
hardly claim, to be beyond the teaching of the 
Ameiican Lady Chester&eld. 

BBAGONSj GElPl’INSrAND SAlX- 
MANDElbS. 

BARTHotoMBW 0x Glamvil, a learned Eng¬ 
lish Cordelier, who flourished in the middle 
of tiie thirteenth century, in a book which 
he wrote, having for its title De Eerum Pro- 
prietatibua (of the properties or nature of 
things) gave himself infinite trouble to aacer-; 
talu what was what on amultiplicity of subjects 
which never had any real existence. Including 
Natural History amongst his rescfirclies, he 
went largely into the question of dragons, 
griffins, salamanders, and other creatures ot 
the genus—ilarria In the chapter specially 
devoted to the properties of beasts, which 
have magnitnde, strength and power in their 
brutalities, he discourses as follows, on the 
subject of the aforesaid apocryphal animals 
which he, as well as everybody else at that I 
time, most implicitly believed in. Belying 
upon the authority of Isidore of Seville, who, 
being a Saint, was more behind the scenes 
than most folks, he tells os that the dragon 
is larger and- longer than any other kind of, 
serpent. The members of this family, which 
has furnished Art with so many striking 
illustratioB%^ Reside,' he says, in deep caverns, 
from whence they frequently go flying forth, 
troubling the. air with their pestilential 
breath, which ■ftesy beloh out in volumes of 
mingled stnoke and flame. In the glare of 
the sun this vapour resembles fire; in the 
sliade it has the a^jpearauce of a dense grey 
cloud. It would seem more natiu-al that 
these df«|iinetions should be reverscti, but 
. Glauvil inttlt be allowed to tell his •story, 
his^ own Way. This poisquous breath is 
of so morhu a;, nature, that whomsoever 
it reaches experiences the sensation of 
being bjifnt auq Raided, the skin rising in- 
stanepnsly' into enormous blisters. It has 
tlie pin^lty, also, bf causnig the sea—when 
Hiey flbaif? over it—tp-swcil as if under the 
iuBuehte a tempest. So much, internal 
calpr^i^Ve these animals—so fully do they 
justify' jAyoe&tibu .of Bichard the Third, 


in the air, they whistle and 
M pat th^,' tangstoSj drawing the wind tbr 
W^kthbiSi, in’order to^cool the intense heat 
genwated Ijy their venom. Sharp are their 
tittsih, and pointed.; crested their heads; fear¬ 
ful their talons, add tremendous the strength 
that abides in their tails. Their oaudal 
extremity isi indeed, the dragon’s chief 
weapon, for, though they can poison their 
antagonists, if they please, by simply breathing 
upon them, they prefer the bolder course of 
knocking tliein over with their tails. “ There 
is no beast., however monstrous,” says Glauvil, 
“ that they caanot kill in this wise.” 

Autipatiiies between certain animals are, 
as we know from old writers, very'often veiy 
strongly marked, Imt none exhibit ko mar*- 
velluus a propensity for hating each other 
as the elepluuit and the dragon. .Dr, .JT^n- 
son, who liked a good Ixater, would ba^s been 
a great dragon-fancier ; for I take it that.the 
oiigluiitor of the quarrel began with the 
winged pertorbator, whose anger was a thio£: 
to be feared. 

“Come not between the dragon and hla; 
wrath ! ” exclaims King Leai-; and certainly, 
after readuig Gianvil’s acbouni of the way in 
which he slays bis foes, no one in his senses 
would like to interfere in his feuds. Me has 
a motive for his enmity of the elephant,, 
which I should not exactly call hatred, but 
self-interest, "The dragon,” says Glmivil, 
“desires the death of the elephant, be¬ 
cause the blood of that auimal being cold ” 
(which it IS not) “ allays the great heat and 
ardour of the dragona poison, and tiierefore 
he drinkelh it.” To get at his adversary is 
the next thing; so the dragon settles upon a 
tree in tlie forest which the elephant fre¬ 
quents, and, w hen he perceives him approach¬ 
ing, ai’tfuUy lowers his tail, and twisting it 
round the huge legs of the quadruped, tlirows 
him to the ground and kills him. Should tlia 
elejiliant, however, be up to that doilge, bft/ 
nnvkosfor the tree on which the dragon is 
perched, and tries to uproot it; whereupon 
the dragon drops upon the elephant’s 
shoulders and bites him between the eare, 
at the same time whisking his eyes out with 
his formidable tail. A raw once established, 
the di'.agun sucks the elephant’s blood, at. 
leisure, until he falk; but if he is not nimble 
he runs the risk of being ci'ushed by the 
descent of his foe,—“ and thus,” observea,' 
Glauvil, " they ai'e frequently both killed 1^, 
once.” 

The dragon is a thirsty soul,, and 
Jerome attests the iket when alluding 
Brophet Jeremiah’s description of t% curse 
of di-ougtit (chapter the f0ttt1ie4ni^ vnrse 
ttie sixth) he says, " Scarce eaD.'.he; assaa^e 
his thirst when in a river.”, pterp^rd 
desire for drink is also a reason fbr iiia Being 
everlastingly wide a.wak;a< To eateh 
asleep, is a pruyerbrnl eixpret^iqA; but. ^e 












is Msjtory, tpUa 'ua .thkt “Mount Atlaa >5 

'.'of'dni|[pas, groaae ,of 'body, ’tfowr * 
f A(rfiwotio%'»nd in bping^or ^ucMug Siwura^ ! 
■wiio hflia ifi^pciWing, -to d^d*4bed an up* venomous. In Pmgo is n Mnd of drag<ms , 

, setting ‘when lie withdtaws vritfa bdse in biguesse to rnmnies^iyitn ^ing% having , 


Mats/ by talcing a Seat amount the with two fi^t, and feed.on rawe Seshe. The 
: “ when,” says the learaeaGlan- . pagan negros pray to them as ^ds.” Thispre- 
Wt** he espies a boat at sea, with the wind dilectioa for paying them divine honours inn 
' {hlimg the sails, he goes aboard to get as feature of Chinese admiration. The CeWtml 
' mdoh of wbe breeze as he can to cool himself; people, says Marco Polo, “are supeistitihus 
bnt hi^ g*’®S't ■weight sends the boat tb the m cnusing a plot of ground, to^ernct a dwell-. ^ 
iMttoib, and therefore when the sailors per- ing-house, or sepuicnre, eonferting it' with, 
''•oeive him approaching they haul their sails the head, tayle, and feete of divers dragons, 
down.” which live under our earth, whence dej^nds , 

SWld any one wish to know where the all good and bad fortune.” -The #ams tra^ 
dragon is generated, let him understand that veiled Yenetiau/ under tire head of Huge 
' the mightiest of his kiud are brought forth Dragons in Chinese Tartary, says, “Thay have 
j hi the hottest parts of India (a locality two little feet before, nigh the hea<^ with 
^mous, as we know, for griffins), and in the three talons or claws Uke lions, and the eyes 
Sye volOanoes of Ethiopia. Solinus is the bigger than a great loafe, very shining. They 
auidtority ‘ for the latter assertion, which liave their uiouths and jaws so wide that 
modern African travellers may contradict, if they are able to swallow a man; great sUarpe 
t^ey please. I have spoken of the dragon in teeth ; nor is there any man, or other living 
. donnectiou with the Fine Arte, meaning creature, which may behold those serpente 
I principally the subjects which he has fur- without terror; these are foum less© of eight, 

[ liishM to thsfnost celebrated painter^ from six, or live paces long” (the larger ones are 
tho imtnortid'Badaelie tothe unknown limner, described as ten paces in length, and in thiek- 
tfae prints of whose genius we admire in ness ten smns), “ which are taken after this 
Bjahop^ate Street; but he contributes in a manner, in the day-time they use to lie hid, 
0|We mterial way, for, according to Pliny, by reason of the heat, in holes,, out of the 
cinn^beEr, that brilliant colour, is nothing whiche they goe by night to seeke their prey, 
"poore the elephant’s blood vomited by and devoure whatsoever they get — lions, 
,tl)ie' ,dr<^on when the latter receives his wolves, or others; and then goe to seeke 
<(bdp de grace in the mutually deadly water, leaving such a tract with their weight 
struggle. It is only of late years that the in the sands, as if some piece of timber had 
resin, called dragon’s blood has been ex- been drawne there. Whereupon the hunters 
, riluded from the pharmacopoeia, where it fasten under the sands sharps icon priekes 
foQperiy occupied a place as an astringent, iu the usuall tract, whereon they ara wounded 
■ Tfce Wood of dragons was held in great and 8 la 3 me. The crowes presently ring his 
,; ,:^tew by some, — the Ethiopians for in- knell, and by their craving cries invite the 
" ■ stance/—who, according to Solinus, as he is hunters, which come and flay him, taking 
rendered by Father Corbiohon, employ it as a forth his gall, profitable for di^'ors medicines 
i^mb<ly ^^inst excessive heat; they, more- (amongst other things, for the biting of mad 
oyisr, eat wngfUt’e flesh as a cure for several dogs, a penie-weight given in wine ; and for 
mW^ies. “ For they know how to extract women in travell, for carbuncles and puslies)/ 

. tbe poison from the flesh, which, indeed, and they sell the flesh dear, as being exCeed- 
-exists only in its tongue and its gWl. And ingly driieate.” 

Cl;this,is whid; David means in his psalm, where There is, it seems, one way in which you 
says: lord, Idiou ^st given the dragons may get the better of a dragon, provideil yon 
^ror n^ent,to t^ people of Ethiopia! " are addicted to the black art—pnt.i^per- 

and parentage of the dragon— staining with ink, but neOromancy. *'i'his , 

I am S®y nothing » recorded of his educa- creature,” says Albcrtps greatly 

■tion—^ ihds described by John Leo, in his afraid of thunder, anti tha- tnagiotans, who 
history of Africa: “Many afflme that the require dragons for their euohmrtinaents*’(vide: 
male engoadoring with a shee-wolfe, the witches’ incantation in MacW$H'—“ Scale 

1 _i-r—!_it.. _j__ m. <1 ' 


begitb^ n dnigon, having the beake and of dragon”), “get drums on which they rofi 
Win^bf A Wjtd, ft ferpjftnt^ti tode, the feete of heavily, so ^at the nOiSe ,is mistake by the , 
a wWfe, and ift. AWn :Apisk^d, and psrtie- dragons for thmidm, ftnd Ihep,; tW' br® van-, 
cblonibfws’the skin bfin keypent; neither wished. Then the mmhfthteA‘besides the 
oanlitoptei'the eyWids’5 f#tbo«t assistance ?) dragon, and flies,through the,air onhls back. 


Mlonmd»ks>the skm of : a seypent; neither wished, inen the ent 
oanlitopim'the eyWids’,^ (#thout assistance 1 ) dragon, and flies,throu| 
. ..“aM itllvethinosivei” ! Ibhn 7 ,»q eamfdUy Bat frequently ftoe dti 
^;:a(das-^“®iis'^ monslser, albeit I, myself hftve ma^poSan’8 weight, an* 
Wj^lfieene .it, yet the. common ■*epM‘t of all jourp^, and fWle. writti 3 
affirmeth■ thhrb't* **i°h ohe" whi^-they at»*bo^'’,br< 
l|^$lPlmifr^''Figafetta, d''greti''’fththmdty^ tth- ' After m thftt^liftS',bi^ 
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poikbaoQs breathy it is aatirfactoiy to kavn 
, nihy) that he has no venom pwper 
' ^ himon the contrary, after he is'de&d and 
4oh».for-^n the way. Saint Gehigo, or hta 
humorotm prototype, ..Moore of M»oj^'Hail,_ 

' Hittled’him—his remains are highly mfdh^imL' 
The hies of a dragon,” says Plmy, “ preserved 
drioi pnlverised, and inodrpotat with bony 
, into a liniment, caase those who be annointcd 
' all oyer to slaepe seearely, without any dread 
of nigbt-Biarits, though otherwise they were 
feOrTfiul and' timorous by nature. Moreover, 
the^iat groSFiitg about the heart of a dragon, 
lap)^d within a piece of a bucke’s or doe’s 
skin, and so tied fast to the amie with the 
nerves or sinewes of a red deere, is very 
available and assuretb a man good success in 
all suites of law.” With every kind of respect 
for this recipe I should greatly prefer to 
learn that my solicitor had secured Sir F. 
Thesiger or Sergeant Ballantine, in preference 
to any amount of dragon’s fat. In the same 
way, 1 think, Mr. Hayter would be more 
serviceable, if I wished to be introduced to 
Lord Palmerston, than “the first spondyle or 
. turning-joint in the chine of a dragon,” which 
“ doth promise an easie and favourable access 
unto the presence of great lords and poten¬ 
tates,” or than the teeth of a dragon, which 
has the property of mitigating the rigour of 
high personages, and causing them to incline 
to the petitions and requests of those who 
present themselves before them. If you wish 
for success in everything yon undertake, you 
have only to go to Savory and Moore, and get 
them to make up the following prescription ; 
“ Take the toiie and head bout of a dragon, 
thO haire growing upon the forehead of a 
lion, with a little also of his marrow” (to be 
had at Tmefitt’s, in five-shUling bottles), “the 
froth, moreover, that a horse fometh at the 
mouth who hath woon the victory and prize 
in running a race ” (apply to Sam Scott or 
John Day for this), “and the nailes besides 
of a dogVfeete ” (the Begent Street gentle¬ 
men will furnish any quantity); “ bind all 
these together with a piece of leather made 
of a red deere skin, with the sinewes partly 
of a stag, partly of a fallow deere, one with 
another in alternative coarse ; carrie this 
about yhu, and it will work wonders ! ” AU 
these admitnble properties after death do 
not, however, prevent the dr^on from being, 
when alive, the most formidable beast in 
creatiop; and it may, therefore, be soothing 
• to the inind of the reader, afii'lghted at 
' the tenible narrations of Glanvil, Solinus, 
Pliny, and the rest, to read what Cuvier says 
of Ae drdgon. “The dragon (draco) is a 
small Ibiard/ With a dong; slender, round tail; 
its body is cov^ed with small s(^es, and on 
its back are two triangular membranous 
kind ef wings, mistained by six cartilaginous 
■ rays, a'rtiioulated on tlm spine. Under its 
throat, is A pouch, and there are two 
stuailm: ones on each mde of its, 
head, which-it ean s^all out at will. Thi.S; 


imocMm. aSistan inbaUta India, skd Uved’du 
Sieii, vdiieh it pni;8ueft'leapttng from branch to 
braueb.’V;. Thste are many varieties of the 
hjodem df^n. equally hannloss. 

■IS’hen Wilfred Jenkins exelaimed, in heir 
ekqlHsite cacology, {' IVe been a vixen and a , 
griffin this a day ! ” that pattern, Abi¬ 
gail had no desire to uken herself to, a Xan- 
tippe, or to assume the attributes of the 
animal which Glanvil, defines as being “be¬ 
tween a beast and a bird : a beast as relates 
to its general form, for it is bodied like a 
lion; a bird with respect to Its extreniibies, 
for it is headed and winged, and has the 
talons of an eagle.” Such is the Cordelier’s 
account of the gi-iffin, and the heralds have 
adopted his vei-sion in their blazonry. Ctesias, 
however, paints the creatures differemitly. He 
calls them “ birds with four feet, of the size 
of a wol^ and having the legs and olaww, of a 
lion. Their feathers are red on the/hfeuet, 
and black on the rest of the body,” Id. tho 
number of legs, Glanvil agrees with Otw&s, . 
as well as in some absolute bird-like pipiper- 
ties ; but, treated altogether as a bird, the 
griffin must certainly be looked upon a 
rara avis. Hear Glanvil: “The claws qf tho 
griffin are so large and ample, that he oan , 
seize an armed man by the body as easily, as 
a hawk a little bird. In like manner he can 
cai'ry off a faoi’se, an ox, or any other beast, 
in his Sight, when he sets his claws in them. 
So great is the strength of his wings, that by 
their mere motion the wind will kno(^ a man 
down; so large and widely spread are they, 
that if he were to fly over a street ” (the 
dwellers in which he would slightly astonish), 

“ his wings would touch the houses on both 
sides. It is no wonder," continues Ghtlivil, 

“ that his claws me so large, seeing that 
nails are as long as the horns of an OX The 
proof of this is showu in the Holy Chapel at 
Paris ” (it is ne t there at this present writing), 

“ where the claw of a young gri^ in 

the middle of the aisle, attached to a cuam ; 
it was cut off hy man-at-ams, who had 
been carried into the desert by an old griffin, 
there to be devoured by his” (or her) “little 
ones. TMs valiant luaU found the means of 
escaping after he had fought for a long time 
with the young griffins, in the absence of tho ■ 
parents ” (who kindly withdrew during the 
combat). “And thence he transported mm-*^ 
self by flight to a seaport, where he foumi • 
tho meatus of crossing tho sea with a bqaW 
man, paying his passage” (a chj^p way of,, 
travelling) “by relating his adventutf, ,';Aa4 , 


chapel, where many who have be^ tHexO 
have seen it.", The Sainte Chap^e un^.aiot, 
however, the only place that, eouM a 

relid of grifiia-hood, for in, a note to A" ^s- 
sage in l^e Travels of Bir John l^^dqvile 
(linden. Highteeu hun^i^ .an,dt' ’ytlHy-nine. 
]^ge two huudAsd auffsixty-nine)', ,a, dlaw 
“four feet long” is desin’ibed as bhmg “in 
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tli® Arabiaii tliat means’eter^ 


,i« .fln«»aTea\.<4n}>njvo*k0 vfao;0aa raj^^-(^f^^mtje3ia.(m tne wtjjas-, 
; ktiQ»<ii'..<i3iMmTOVi-;yamoa).th0\;perUoua, id-' 

. aB:«ll v«ntare,olBmd\)ad>^ iii&,|iptetehan^ IHetiots, 

' ioipt^'M !s#a|jpnMbT D£ Grew, in his History when they t^ke zoo’s eag. took ciht iw 


4 <t r^hezithe horn of a rocK-oucK, or ot the by ibn-ei-waraee, on the. anttiowty pt a 
Ibeibrmas.** What Sir John MandeviJo himself certain. ill-Maglirabee, whieh k. given 3!tfrj 

of the griihn may be apin^ppriateiy Lane in the notes to the twepkth' chjj^l^f' 
thetilUoned here : “In that centres" (which of his translation of tlm.wotld-k>hied;J^i<!^ 
he,(^s Bacharie) “hen many griffonnes, taiuments. The (k^ails given^,!jEf-*!iyardfiel 
inprs plentee tlian in any other contrep. Sum are curious enough to justify .i^ro^uptioh 
i^n seyn» tl^at thai hav the body upward i here. “ Ho (EHVfagbrabee) said that he, 
^i.an ogle, and faonethe as a lyoun : and made a voyage in the Sea of Chine, and tbs 
tnenly thei seyn sothe ” (Sir John pretends, wind drove them to alarms, wide island, 
then, to have seen one) “ that thei ben of that where the people of the ship landed to jpro-' 
«eimpp> But a griffoun baths the lK)dy more cure water and fire-wood, taking with them 
gret and is more strong than eight lyouns, of axes, and ropes, and water-skins, and he was 
sttohe lyouns as ben o this half; and more with them. And they saw upon the island a 
gret and strongere than an hundred egles,'dome, white, of enormous size, shining, 
such as we .ban amonges us. For o griffoune glistening, more than a hundred cubit’s high, 
there will bore, fieynge to his neat, a gret do they went towards it and approached it,' 
hora ” (OlanvU and Sir John are both rowing and lo ! it was the egg of the rukh. They 
in the same boat), “ or two oxen yoked to- j began to strike it with the axes, and with 
gidere, as theygon at the ploughe. For he ■ masses of rock, and with wood, until it broke, 
hath his talonns so longe and so large and! and disclosed the young rukh, wMch was 
Crete, upon his feet, a.s thoughe thei wereii; like a firm mountain ; and' they caught hold 
homes of grete oxen or of bugles” (buffaloes), | of a feather of its wing, and pulled it, where- 
"p^ of kyzn” (cows); “so that men waken i upon it i>ecam8 dissevered from the wing; 
oiippes of hem, to driukeii of; and of hire land the formation of the feathers was .not 
riwps.and of the pennes of hire winges, men complete. After this they killed the biixL 
maken bowes full strenge, to schote with and carried away as much as they could of 
arwep.^d quarelle.” That there may be no its flesh. They also cut off the lower portion 
mists^ about the rieving capacity of Sir of the feather, from the extremity of the 
John's griffin, a vignette on the title-page quill-pw’t, and departed. And some of those 
of the edition of bis works already cited, and 1 who entered the island had cooked of the 
copied firom an old engraving, presents us' flesh, and eaten. Among these were old men 
with the lively pbrtraiture of a griffin in the with white beards; and when they arose in 
’ -act of bearing a knight and horse through the morning, they found that their beards 
the air to breakfast his little ones, greatly to had become black; and not one of the people 
• tlm dismay of an astonished palmer—the who ate became grey after tltat; wherefore 
worthy kn^bt himself—-wlm is supposed to they said, that the stick with which they 
wkii«»the!,transactioD. stirred what was in the pot with the young 

Oriental, vpriters, who have a special gift of rnkh was of the tree of youth; but God is 
exaggeration,!do not confine the exertions of all-kuowing. And when the sun rose, and 
the griffin.,to such trifling work as that of the people Were in theship,andBhewaaprO- 
“only .carrying off a man ana horse at the same oeeding with them, lo ! tne rnkh (the old 
coup, they p^ce an elephant in each claw and bird) apprcjached, coming down like a vast 
' third in bis beak, and, thus weighted, cloud, having in its ciaw a fragiPent of. a 

ce roc (which we identify with the mountain, like an enormous house, and bigger 
gripn), !j^iins over the mountain tops till it than the ship. And when it came oyer the 
. lonely nest, in which it makes its ship, in the sky, it oast down the stone upon,, 

, ponderi^meal. lbn-«l-Wardee, one of these her, and npcm those who were indier. But 


fathph^’^ but .Marco -Polo corrects this ac- its fall occasioned a most ^rrabJo eammotiou 
cotuii.y^ii^ ««jtoJhem dow3a to “ sixteen paces there. God, says the natretor, decreed us 


in «xph£ from , point i,o point,” S'^diog, that safety, and delivered us from ,d^ruetion.' 
“th«;£ef^era are.mBbbP^ tit longth, and But whether the roc^.and griffin be om 
think, iin .proportion. ’ GUl. nevertheless,, he* -and the satne, ,oc tiyo djetipci (apocryphal 


tbhik iin .proportion. ’ He^,nevertlMuess,. b^ -and the satne, .oc tiyo djetipti (apMiyphai) 
Ueves, ..that smne measen^e'emit to Ma^ m-eaturea, matters Uttle:, they hreiotmmssedly 

f ascar by ,the; Gxend ^lmn rof Tartary, a 
•ropght back with ^ein ,a feather, of the who, An eomparisoa, writes 
.wijffih,.positively affirmed to,.have meaenred, ra^rd^ •griffins, 'speakS' 


snd4ihe^tt}}ji|p^.tO’haV8'bfien:|'variety "an .thfflm-tfr<!dds'ii.';‘|^0w ;gzy. 
' in cimuBfermtoe.” Every reader' time p^, did oauee:i|he SMo or Ane 
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bee di«p^i>l^for were great devourte,; 
j(>f:^eb, sM their abiding ?iras ib th^ 
tai^ of T^aonb- They weji^ big^'thini a 
lichj; -si/lth a kind of harre and nn 
and iwith ^iteir talloba and tetetli ^ey break 
nwii’a’bones.” Another old "wiitcr, treaiatig 
of jthe wonders of Pihiopia, say«, ‘<in:thM 
proTinee (Damnte) there m griffons, which be 
fowles BO bigge that they kill the buifes 
(buffaioeeVam can^e them, in their oiawes 
a»,ih ei^le oanij'feth a rabbet.” 

'iSie hhSttf privatftodonpation of' the mffin, 
when qnii^ly at home, appears to be that of 
heteping wateh over a vast amount of enn- 
Mafedtreasnro, bis property; though what 
he proposes to do with it is, probably, as great 
an enigma to him as it is to most other 
misers. He is obliged, however, to take eare 
of his cash, for those burglarious Scythians, 
th6 ' AHmst^ians, who adorned tlieir hair 
with gold, are always on, the look-out, though 
they have only one eye a-pieee, to steal it. 
This is .a practice alluded to by Milton in 
those strikingly-descriptive lines where,speak¬ 
ing of the Fiend as he cai’eers through Space, 
on his way to Paradise, he says 

Ae 'B’licn a Gryphon through the wildcrnoss, 

With winged course, o’er hill and aioory dale, 

Pursues tbo AitnisES{>ian, who, hy stealth, 

lias from bis watchful custody purloin’d 

The guarded gold; so eagerly the Fiend 

O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense or rare, 

"VRth licad, hands, wings or feet pursues his way. 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flics.” 

Tlic hoarding propensity of the griOina has 
caused them to oe confounded wuih certain 
ants of most enormous size—as large, say 
various Greek authors, as dogs or foxes 
(“grete as hoiindes,” remarks Sir John Man- 
devile, who, of coumc, confirms the fable), 
which, inhabiting tbe regions of Tapfobana 
(the Dardan country, according to Strabo, to 
the east of the Indian mountains), live on a 
large plateau, where, during the winter, they 
dig under ground, and throw up hillocks like 
moles. This earth contains a great deal of 
gold, and to obtain it from the formidable 
buiTowers the gold-hunters throw them piec^ 
of venlsmn, and, while the ants are intent on 
eating it, they make V>ff with the precious 
metal as fiwt as ever they can. It is a mis¬ 
take, however, to suppose that the griffin and 
the giant pismire have anything in common 
except the tradition which assigns to each a 
Jliemarkable fondness for gold—a link which 
connects these fabulous animals with# many, 
real creatnmi, Whom ail of us are tolerably 
wdl acqumntsd with. 

Of tliat Mjyid emblem, the Salamander 
—adopted by iFritncis the Pirst, df France, as 
hb <4^0(9, ^th' .Ihe motto,< Nutriaoo et £x- 
: tiRguo--|t good deid has been related which 
' msiBit abb w ^ken hQ trust. Barthblomdw 
de ijdahii# MbSi^ the Ganges for its habitat 
fit though it pr^eaji the 
amoaa ands&r^ riv^^ it has 
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;not the <3%htimt .objection to be transfeitad 
to the apfeopistic eleraent, fire, whieh^ OHf ' 
aoTOttnt df lhA>®oldD^!of its nature, hasnoV^ 
ei^ot upon ih; Hb assures ds, on the anthori^ ’ . 
oWaint Tsiddne (who gets Wsiauthority from 
IHiny), that tlffi venom of the ealanmnder is ' 
more ptfisomous -than that of any other 
serpent; " for,” ■ be lays, “ the latter kill 
’only one person at a time with their sting, 
whWeas the salamander. Inflicts p, mortal 
wound on many.” He proves it in this way: 
“For if a salamanderoumbs up a fruit-tree, 
she poisons all the fruit; and all who eat of 
the same die withouten remCrlye. So, abo, 
when she goes into a river, she taints tbe 
water with her poison, and all who, drink 
thereof die.” Tins must be rather against 
the salubrity of the sacred stream, of whose 
waters, nevertheless, maary miUtcuis of Hin¬ 
doos drink daily wLtliout much imjonveiitence. 
However, Glanvil is strong on thiaf point, 
and VOW'S that not less than four thousand men j 
of the conquering army of Alexander the 
Great (to say nothing of a couple of thotisand 
beasts of burden) took their last draught in „ 
the salarnandered flood, tlcturiilngtothe anti* 
inflammable attributes of the creature, he in¬ 
forms us that “ there is no beast in the wotM 
which fire does not bum save and except the 
salamander, which the more it is in the fii^ I 
the longer it lives there and rejoices in it.” 
The travelling showman who said of hJs, 
eagle, “The hotterer the sun is, the higher be 
flies,” must have taken a hint from Bartho¬ 
lomew de Glanvil, who adds, “The fact is” 
(this is a modern rendering of his words) ^he 
puts out the fire by his frigidity.” 

Albertus Magnus, refuses to believe in the 
asbestine nature of the salamander, and tried 
to prove its impossibility by experiment. He 
could not, it is true, procure a real salaman¬ 
der foi- the purpose, but he operated upon 
large spiders ; and the result, contrary to hia 
expectation, rather favoured the idea of their 
being insured against fire. One of them 

{ daceJ u{X)n a red hot iron, remained there a 
ong time without stirring or seeming to feel 
the heat; another, that was urged towards a 
light, exlingubhed it, as if it had been blown 
out. At a much later period than the rime 
of Albertus—so recently, indeed, as the days of 
Newton, Milton, and Moli^re—the Joumjd dea 
S^avauts describes the decisive experiments 
which were made at Eome upon a salamander 
that bad been brbught from India. “Placed^ 
upon a biisk fire, it swelled uj^ and 
, bwy dropped a liquid which exliiiguished tflie ' „ 
charcoal beneath it; the charcoal, coostatifly;; 
relit, was as constantly put out in tba'M|ttk^'>: 
manner during two continuous hours', aitd.Ali'. ; • 
the end of that time the salamander was^il^"!; 
drawn from tbe flames, and liyed nina tihohtlhi 
afterwards.” Father Hairioulmaihbeooamhnts 
on this adventure, expresses his regret &at 
tlie animal which stood fire Sb yn^ not 
frilly described. Bat, wh|{^ 0 the Atif>ject hf ^ 
eredality,oneneed hdtgofuitherlhKQk thah the ’ 















',t, .of ■ 

'''' C^elopi|&'li 

iTWtfl i^d ii ^ ty-TifnB) relates that, while' ait* 
ti%"&’'hi^ ^amMr ^ere^ he heard a |oTid 
' ^ W his kitchen, whither he ran, and fotucid 
‘h^icbok in a horrible fright, who ittfoirmed 
.' hw that he had seen the devil in the fire, 
y 3^ PontWior’* (the consul) “then states 
’ he looked into a bright hre, and there 
' ■saw a little animal with open month and 
palpitating throat. He took the tongs, and 
endeavpured to remove it At his first at¬ 
tempt, the animal, which he says had been 
motionless np to that time (two or three 
minutes), ran into a comer of the chimney, 
having lost the tip of its tail in escaping, and 
Iniried itself in aheap of hot ashes. In bis 
second attempt the consul was successful, 
drew the animal out, which he describes as a 
sort of small. lirard, plunged it into spirit^ 
and gave it to Buffon,” 

How the salamander is produced seems to 
, he a puzzle to learned Pliny, fbr he describes 
it as bein^ barren. His proofi however, is 
not very conclusive. "There is,” he says, 
“ no more distinction of sex in them than in 
yeeles, and in all those that neither lay ega, 
,ne yet bring forth any living creature. 
.Qiaterc^ likewise, and all such creatures as 
, cleave fast either to the rockes or to the 
shelves, are neither male nor female.” Yet 
we hfl.Te all heai’d of the oj’ster- crossed in 

Ipin^s own statement is worth giving: 
“Off all venomous beasts, there are not any 
so hurtfull and dangerous as are the sala- 
mandeip^ As for other serpents, they can 
h'prt but one at once, neither kill they many 
, together; to say nothing how when they 
haye stung w bitten a man, they die for verie 
griefe and sorrow that they have done such a 
msBohieib, as if they had some pricke and 
reiihonSs of conscience afterwards, and never 
eater they againe into earthe^ as unworthy to 
he received there.” Imagine the conscience 
add hundhQ of a viper, an adder, or a cobra 
dicapellal The salamander,however,has none 
of this tenderness of conscience; he is not only 
but willing to destroy whole nations at a 
thnf& and .nnmeroos examples, similar to those 
je^isA' % CilaiRvil, riMre given. But there is 
<^p;pest8iKtion for all things; the poison of 
jthe'sateandier is dispelled by taking an in- 
of cantharides, and the fiesh of lizards 
' ah aniidota ; new wine in the lees is 

recommended,, and so is new milk. The 
: aghtmahdrinu pofa^ ib not, therefore, so for- 
, as at first, s^ht ..it aj^ai'ei nnd one 

^«irticola?- ,|i^ is aotijf^ttable—swine feed on 
salauuiindem with, Whenever they 

meet.wlfh ithet^ thfiy go, as it were, 




.the whole he*, and find themseives .none the 

^ 'f , 

W^Otdfe^.U^.tpikjlpwwIhtthe (i^eient)'f; ■ 
'satokn^ jpeiei4hl^,,!i: .'T|kei Pliny’f .deacrip-.''' 
tioh.* “l^adeih fashion of a Itzardj' mkrkeil ’ 
with spots like stars, he never comes abroad 
joid^ sbejreth himself hnt in gfei^ showfW; 
for in fair weather he i$ pot seene.' He of 
so cold a complexirni,' titaihf he. do hut tbpoh' . 
the fire ho will quench if ss..preeently ipSf i.eo 
were put un^o it The salamander, ^thth ' 
up at the mouth a cerMne .yenemheS matter 
like milke ; let it but once touch any part of 
a man or woman’s body, all thp hahe w^l ’ 
fall off, and the part so touched vdlf change 
the colour of the skinne to the’vi^ite.ihor-, 
phew.” . , , 

As metaphysical agents the salamanders 
occupy a remarkable position; In the cabal¬ 
istic romance of Le Comte de QabaliS by 
the Abb6 de Villars, we find them figuring, 
in conjunction with the gnomes, nymphs, and 
syiphides, amongst the viewless Spirits of air 
•who wait on nature’s mischief. It is chiefly 
by their alliances with mankind that the 
salamanders have rendered themselves illus¬ 
trious. All the demi-gods were descended 
from them, and many other important per¬ 
sonages, indudiog Zoroaster, who was the 
son of the salamander Oromasis, by Testa, 
the wife of Noah, who, having such parents, 
deserved the length of life—^twelve hundred 
years—whioh was granted him before ho was 
removed from earth, without dying, to the 
region inhabited by the salamanders^ a race,. 
says the Comte de Gabalis, composed of the 
most subtle parts of the sphere of firt which 
is “eonglobed and organised by the action of 
universal flame.” The union of Oromasis and 
Vesta also produced the nymph Egeria—the 
same who gave such sage .couns^ in her 
grotto to Numa Fompilius. Another sda- 
mander was the father of Servins Tullius 
and Herculea Plato, Achillea, .dSneas, Su-- 
pedon, and Melchisedeeh, were all, according 
to the pretended cabalirt, the suns of sala- • 
manders. The romance of the Ahb6 de Viliam 
was a mystification, written in ridicule of the 
doctrines of Descartee. 

Turning to science from the revmies of ro¬ 
mance, Cuvier tells us what the salamander 
really ia He belongs to the Batraohian or 
Frog family, and is about as dangerous, an j 
animal as the dragon, ^lamanders are di¬ 
vided into terrestrm and'aquatic. Th^,lattqr 
are chiefly remarkatde .for:^!!! ettrme fb- # 
oundlty, the former for having the faculty of. j 
emittin|^ a milky finldi. which is baiter, afid ' 
has a disjitipneeable odour; h^nm.mpreOveri a ; 
poison td very. animais-rfuitf Inseeta oh- ■ 
which they f^l' In shape a^ j 

resemblance their (^pr|pg,. ) 

hwtead of being^eihtojis,: asliej^titdpol^i.’.-''., 
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,i.ipiy^ .. 
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THE NEW BOY AT STYLES’S. comb and dignity. Madonna and he were 

* - just about the same age and weight. Alf, 

The last h.alf I stopped at old Styles’s, we knew, was game enough, and took lots of 
said Master Balfour, was the jollieat of punishing; and Madonna looked pluck 
any. itself. In short, the' general impression was 

Styles was often ill. The head usher was that it would prove one of the most gratify- 
called away suddenly to his mother, who ing mills in the annals of the school. .Bets 
was dying; and the second, Mopkina, was were covertly made (the amount of brandy- 
a'muif. We did as we liked with him ; and balls and rock-cakes staked on the event was 
whenever there was a row the senior fellows something absurd) and, in a series of secret 
thought nothing of shying their Ctesars at' conferences during school-honrs, it was 
his head ! ' arranged that the fight should come ofif at 

“ What are Caesars 1 ” i twelve o’clock. Two boys were subsefiuently 

Books. Cmsar de Bello Gallico. Csesav’s ' chosen as seconds for each, and a deputation 
crammers about pitching into the Gauls.of juniors waited upon the illu.strious senior 
Oh ! continued the narrator, aposLro-. cock (under colour of a difficult passage in 
phising, somewhat superfluously, his organs' the Georgies) humbly inviting his presence 
of vision, what whoppers he used to write | in the character of referee. The reply to this 
to the senate! and how those Conscript parties: was all that could be desired, 
sate and stroked their beards complacently, j Meanwhile, Madonna sat quietly at his 
and sucked it all in! There w.as no Bus-j desk—^next to A If’s, blithely unconscious of 
sell in those days, to check Master Julius’s'the arrangements so anxiously making for his 
arithmetic, and tell ’em at home that, instead comfort and honour. Somehow, we forgbt to 
of killing, at one go, a hundred and si.xty tell him. It seemed so uaturiil that they 
thousand Allobroges or Aileraanni, he had should fight ! 

been all but smashed himself, and was only Madonna seemed inclined to fraternise, 
saved by his crack tenth legion, who charged and asked a whole lot of questions. What 

like bricks and-- But that has nothing time we dined 1 If there were pniddin,gs 

to do with Styles’s. every day ? Was it a decent playground ? 

One morning—quite at the beginning of Was smoking allowed ? &c. to all of 
the half—a new boy was brought into the which Alf l^thurst replied with a stern , 
school-room. A very gentlemanly boy he was; politeness, as one who felt that, until the 
for he stepped inside the dooi’, and made a event of tlie morning had come off, the rela- 
low bow to the school generally, which was live position they were ultimately to hold to- 
received with a loud laugh (Styles being ill' wards each other, was not saffieiently defi'ned 
in be<i). Ilis name was Bright—HarryBright, j for unrestraiiied social intercourse. Oddly 
eleven years old, with large dark-blue eyes j enough it never occurreil, even to Alf, that 
and long bright hair p.'irted in the middle of |iis neighbour needed to be informed of the 
the for^ead, and turned under at the back, impending passage of arms, 
like a woman’s, in a heavy glossy curl. Madonna was a little puzzled by Alf’s dig- 

Every chap in the school had a nickname nified manner, and still more by some expres- 
bf some sort, and we furnished our young sious which escaped him. Attached to every 
friend with his, before he sat down to his two desks, was a small receptacle for the 
desk. We called him Madonna, fiom his lexicons, &c. Perceiving tliat there was room 
beauty and the fashion of his hair. Al- here for some of his helps to learning, Ma- 
together, he looked so smart, good-humoured, donna proceeded to fill up the vacant 8{wce 
and engaging, that everybody was pleased, whfen Alf arrested his hand, quietly observing;- 
except Alf Bathurst^ Junior cock. “ Better wait till after the mill.” 

“What’s that I ” asked JVIrs. Maxwell Madonna looked at him with astonishment, 

The boy who could whop all the junior: which was increased when Alf added iii an 
division. There was a senior cook, besides— easier tone : 

Robert Lindsay—who licked everybody. , “ Do you mind my having a sqiunt at your 

Alf saw that he should have to fight for his wrists 1” ' 
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Totailjr itDOoi»cious of the cause^of Alf’ejthe reason he assigns for it, will hardly obtain 
sudden ihtei’est'in his'anatomy, and wopder-] credence in an assembly of British boys, 
ing, farther, why he should prefer the oblique j He has given his word of honour to his 
mode of oiisetryiSEtion referred to, Madonna,! niaintna to be careful of bis general beauty 
pevertlielesi, franWy e.’^tended his hands, *^of which, iit would appear, that lady Is 
which Alf examined wi(h much interest, j justly proud); but eapeoially of his fine 
feeling and pinching the well-defined muscles, eyes ; and he is pledged never to expose 
and fhe firm yet flexible joints. I those cherished orgatis to the chances of a 

“Tough work, 1 expect!” muttered Alf fistic encounter.” 
thougiitfiilly, and let it fall. | Howls of derision followed this speech, 

Madonna o}«*iied h1s magnificent blue eyes mingled with ertiouta of genuine laughter— 
to tlieir fiill extent, and could hy no means one cliap throwing himself on the ground, 
make it out,- but the next moment classes tearing op the grass, and dinging it about 
weie calle<l, and no more opportunity was him, in ecstasies of mirth, 
afforded for general conversation till the “I have,” resumed the senior cock,^ 
achool rose. (“ pointed out to him the inevitable conse- 

At the first stroke of the clock the entire, quences. He is immovable. I leave the 
body, Seniors and junioie, started up, and, matter in your hands, and only regret that I 
with a wild shout, ruslied to tlie playgroutul, should have been allured to the extremity of 
Madonna yielding readily to the common the playground on tlie pretence of a fight 
impulse, and rather cunoua to see what was which was not to take place.” 
to follow. i “ Coward I Milksop I Send forhia mamma 1 

Arrived at the scen4 of expected action,' Where’s Hannah with the paj>-boat?” &c. 
his donbts were quickly resolved. Alf him- &c., yelled the incensed and disappointed 
self curtly informed him that, according to crowd. 

the custom of the school, it was necessary to Boor Madonna turned from red to white, 
dec’de, without an hour’s delay, wliicb was .-(nd lo«)ked as though he would have cried, 
the better man, and entitle<l to tho position but for a strange fire in his eyes that seemed 
of junior cock, to burn up the tears. It was a miserable 

MadoUJJa coloured to the eyes. sight. But how could we pity him ? A 

“ I cannot fight,” he said. fellow with a wrist like the fetlock of a 

“You admit.,” said B.athnrst, “ that I can thorough-bred, who almost admitted he could 
lick you, and may kick you also, if I please t" fight, and wouldn’t! What was a black eye, 
This was a mere formula; but Madonna or a mouse on the cheek, compared with the 
took it differently. horrible scorn of boys ? 

“You have no right to touch me,” said Alf Bathurst had a spice of the bully. 
Madonna, “ but I can’t fight—and 1 won’t' Thinking, moreover, to fall in with the 
fight.” po[>tilar view, he walked up to Madonna, and 

He turned away. slapiwsd hun smartly on the face. Strange to 

The eager crowd were, for a moment, say, the latter seemed scarcely to' feel this 
stunned with surprise. Wonder and lucre- additional insult. Some applause followed; 
dulily were stamped on every face. The hoy but Bobert Jjindsay suddenly re appeared in 
who was marking out the ring stopped as our midst, and made another speech. 

, though petrified. The senior cock himself “ Gentlemen,” said Bob, “ far be it from 
betrayed as much emotion as was consistent me to ooudenm your honest indignation—^but 
with his dignity. I mast not dwell upon let us not stoop to bo bullies and persecutors, 
this scene. It was too true — Madonna To my mind, a coward is an object of corn- 
declined to acknowledge Alf the better passion, not of resentment. Nature dozed 
mah, and yet refused to fight I There w.a8 over his composition, and omitted the most 
but one inevitable conclusion — he was a common and familiar ingredient of our mixed 
TOWard I humanity. I have,” added the kind-hearted 

At firat it was hoped he was jesting; cock, “no title to dictate lines of conduct 
cttaffiug and remonstrance were tried—both to the junior division; hut I will say 
Wpre inefficacions—fight he would not. Initliis, whoever show's consideration to this 
' tliis dilemma, Bobert Lindsay sieppeti up to j unlucky stranger, is the Mend of Ilobert 
' still blushing Madonna, and taking him Lindsay.” 
by the arm led him a few paces apart. The Boys are queer animals. No one would 
two conversed eagesjy in an under-tone,' believ^it possible, that, after the scene of the 
while we anxicfualy watclied the conversation.! morning, Madonna would become, by bed- 
At last, Lindsay ires observed to give an! time, one of the most popular fellows in the 
almost convulsive start. He carried bis .school! By Jove, he was! When he re- 
hand to hik foreliead, razed for a moment in covered his spirits a little, we began to find 
his ^i^nion’s face, burst into a wild i&agh, out (fighting aside) what a jolly chap he was 
aii^'tsi'ncd upon bis heel. j —gay, generous—with altogether the sweet- 

.'Y^entlehien,” he said, “Mr. Bright per- est temper I ever knew; he didn’t know 
tms in declining the contest.” (Bob Lindsay what malice was and would have been dn 
‘Iwas always choice in his expressions.) But ■ good terms, even with BatHtOrst. The latter. 
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however, like a sneakitig bully as be wjis, - ehort to eatch it; the packet cleaceuded lower 
never from that day forth let slip an oppor- j than waa intended, and flop it went right 
tnnity of annoying and insulting poor Ma- {through the window of Mias Billiter’s 
donna. _He made him a sort of fag, often' study! Kites were stopped for the rest of 
struck him, and more than once spat in his j the half. 

face. On these occasions, Madonna’s eyes j To go back to our bedroom chat. A sigh 
would light up with the same strange fire j from Madonna was the next sound audible, 
we noticed before; but he never struck j “ Tell us all about it, old cliap 1 ” said a 
again, and seemed to accept the necessity, voice from an adjacent couch, in a mock 
of submitting to every indignity, as the' sympatbetic tone. 

inevitable aiyd only alternative of bis not! “If you won’t make fup of it,” replied 
fighting. I Madonna. “ It’s no laughing matter, I can 


I’m now going back to the day of Madon- tell you. I’ve seen a good deal of the sort 


na’s arrival. | of tiling. I’ve hud much sorrow.” 

His be<l was in a large room, in which I, “Have you, though 1 I shouldn’t have 
and a whole lot of other cliaps—fourteen, I thought it, to look at you,” squeakeil Poppy 
think—already slept. And after old Mop-1 Vurocll, across seven other chaps, “What’s 
kins, the spoony usher, had taken away the she like ? ” 

Candle, we began to talk as usual. Madonna “ I’ve been in love,” said Madonna, “ever 
was rather silent. | since—l<lou'tremeiiihcr when I wasn’t—nine 

“I say — you—new boy—what’s your, times, I think, with all sorts of women—but 
name?” | bosh ! It’s all hollow, sir, hollow. They go 

“ Madonna! ” said his next neighbour. [ to school, aiui forget a fellow, or-” 

• “A penny for your thoughts. I bet I “A fellow,— them,”—put in Matilda 
know what they are.” j Lymii (whose name was Maitliew). “I fear, 

“ Tell me,” said Madonna, who was sitting Madouna, those precious eyes of yours have 
up in bed, swinging his nightcap, “ are any much to answer for.” 

of you fellows in love ? ” ! “I’m as constant a chap now as ever lived,” 

A perfect volley of affirmatives replied.* rejoined Madonna, warmly, “whatever I 
Love, you must know, was a sort of ejiideniic have been, in my younger days. Tlie world 
at Styles’s—that i.s to say, it ciune in, at soon smudges off one’s romance! llesidee, 
intervals, with other games. Tlici’c wasn’t I’m tired of change. I’ll tell you a secret, 
much usually in the summer half; hut when J’tn in love, and mean to be, for ever and 
cricket, and hockey, and tx-apball were a day, with the sweetest little creature 
stopjied, love came regularly in. It happened breathing.” * 

to be highly fiishionable at tlie time of “ Oh, of course ! ” “What’s her name ? ” 
Madonna’s appearance, having recently re-|“How old?” “Lark or fair?” “Rmg- 
ceivod an immense imjniiso from the arrival; lets ? ” deiminded .several beds, the room 
at Miss BilUter’s, Pallas-House Academy, of becoming muclt interc'i'.eil. 
three new pupils, all pretty. . j “ Eleanor Wilton,” said Madonna, in a low 

Pallas-House was so capitally close to usi voice. “She’s an orjdian, a kind of fifth 
that, by great skill and strength, a crickeir j cousin of mine, sixteen times removed. She 
ball might be propelled over an immense came over from lijilia, last year, after the 
wall, into their playground. It was a rum ' death of her motlicr, to be educated, and she 
old house, witli two little turrets at one end lives with a Mr. and Mrs. Perfect (iierfect 
(that nearest ns), one of which was called the j brutes, I call tiicm), tlic husband a snobbish 
penitentiary, and used as a place of confine- agent of her deceased papa. Slie’s nearly 
ment for pupils in disgrace. We saw (at ten. She fell desperately in love, with your 
different times, of course) lots of little golden-j humble servant. I’d noliiiug in hand at the 
haired captives bobling about in this c.'ige,: moment, having just had a split with Anne 
sonietiines playing with a smuggled doll, I Uhilcote, about d.tncing twice with a fellow 
sometimes trying to relieve the monotony ofi in tunics. And we’re engaged.” 
prison-life by killing flies, or other innocent' “ Engaged ! ” 

pastime. We tried to establish a system of; “ Regularly booked, sir. Why not ? IVe 

communication by signal, but it failed. One I had ray swing, I’ve done I can never love 
ingenious boy thought he had hit upon a! again, after Eleanor. And she is a darling, I 
method of conveying relief and ^sympathy j promise you ! ” 

in its sweetest form — sugar-camly. A We further gatliA-ed from the heart-worn 
small parcel was carefully made up, and ■ Madonna, that," bis j>rescijt lady-love was, in 
attached to the tail of a kite, the wind being! appearance, precisely his opposite, having 
fair for the penitentiary, and the prisoner on \ large niglit-black eyes and raven hair, oMoiir- 
the alert; the kite was dropped gradually | less cheeks, dark sltades under the eyes, sad, 
down the wind till it reached the necessary dreamy expression, &o. iSto. In stert, the 
point, then sudtlenly loosed, in the expeota-: lover drew a very interesting and poetic pic- 
tion that the tail would drop past the prison-1 ture of his lady, and coucjjiudod by assuring 
window. It did 80 , with the greatest aceu-' us that her attacliment to himself however 
racy, but the small prisoner's arm was too unmerited, approached to adoration. 
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. As for tlk® ^gagetnelat,l)e certairfy showed 
tJB, next day, a paper wntten by bis beloved, 
which the constant youth wore (in a small 
telvet ease, like a nee^e-book) next his 
heart. 

It was to the following effect, written upon 
pencil lines, only half rubbed out, and was 
evidently one of hei* very earliest efforts at 
penmanship 

This it to giro notis that I have promcsscd to be 
your trae-lovo and when 1 groe up I will niary you 
if you like and to be your Dutiful wife till death and 
if not I wonld ratlier go to my motlier— 

You believe me, ■ 

Dear air. 

Yours truly, 

EtEAMoa Wilton, 

We thought the conclusion rather stiff, 
considering the frankness of the foregoing ^ 
portion; but Madotyntt explained that it was 
to be regarded rather in the light of a formal 
instrument than as a warm expression of 
feeling. 

Certainly, if seed-cakes, mince and other 
pies, and macaroons speak the language of 
love, Madonna’s account of his lady’s devo-* 
tion was fully corroborated. Every week 
parcels were arriving, containing such articles 
as the aforesaid, and covered with the strict-: 
est and most earnest invocations to the rail¬ 
way authorities concerning their safe and! 
punctual delivery. Uow the little lady pro¬ 
vided these testimonials wap a mystery to' 
Madonna—assuredly, it was not through her j 
guardians; and the most plansiblo theory! 
was, that she had won over the housekeeper 1 
■—as well she might, the little darling!—to 
forward these proofs of attachment to her 
chosen lord. 

But a change was destined to come over, 
Madonna. 

One fatal half-bofeday, it so happened that, I 
in returning home from playing cricket on; 
the neighbouring downs, we met the esta-, 
blishment of Pallas-House in full procession, i 
The usual file-fire of glances was exchanged, | 
as the two trains swept past each other on: 
opposite »deB of the Toad, but oiJy one j 
casualty occurred ; and who should that be 


conceive. Don’t think I am romancing, when 
I declare to yon that, in all my life—and I’ve 
seen something (said Master Balfour), knock¬ 
ing about the world—two more beautiful 
human ci’eatnres than M^onna Bright and 
Augusta Grosveuor (for that, we soon learned, 
was the new girl’s name) I never beheld. 
She had a perfect cataract of rich, brown, 
alky hair, eyes that glittered like stars, and 
tdie walked with the air of a little princess. 

“ Poppy,” filtered Madonna, who was 
J,' walking with Purcell, catching his compa- i 
nion’s arm, “ I’ve seen my fate.” j 

“HoldpPjmy pippin ! ” replied the more 1 
b^o^ophlc Poppy. “Have a braudy-hali ?”| 


Madonna answered (in suhstaiice) that no 
amount of lollipops could minister effectually 
to a mind diseased; that it was, in fact, all 
over with him ; that he nev^ loved before, 
and, finally, that he conld ,he content to 
perish in the course of that afternoon, i^ his 
doing so might afford even a moraentaiy 
gratification to the object of his unquench¬ 
able passion. 

On being reminded of his engagement to 
Eleanor Wilton, Madonna replied, with some 
warmth, that he was tired of her childish 
homage, and should take an early opportu¬ 
nity of pointing out to that young lady some 
more eligible investment for her affections; 
and finding, on arriving at home, a plum 
cake of unusual dimensions, he divided it 
among us, with a sort of disdainful pity, not 
reserving a crumb for himself. 

Perhaps, if he had known it would be the 
last love-offering, save one, he was ever to 
receive from that source, he might have heea 
less generous. 

I won’t bother you with all the extrava¬ 
gancies committed by poor Madonna while 
suffering from this severe attack. Positively, 
the boy scarcely ate or slept. He seemed to 
live upon the thought of this little fairy, and 
nothing else. As it happened, he saw her 
several times in a week—a series of lectures 
upon scientific subjects were being delivered 
at the public rooms; and these were attended 
by detachments from both the schools, in 
which the lovers were included. 

I say lovers, because, either attracted by 
his uncommon beauty or his speaking gaze^ 
or influenced by some odd instinct or otlier, 
the little lady seemed fully to comprehend 
the state of our friend’s mind, and to accept 
his womhip, with considerable satisfaction. 
She had a thousand funny little coquettish 
airs and graces, all directed at Madonna, yet 
all tempered with a most becoming haughli- 
ness, which plunged him deeper than ever in 
love. I should think Madonna must have 
derived a good deal of information from those 
lectures. 

I never saw his attention awakened but to 
one experiment, and that was when the 
whole room took hands, and the same eiecti'ic 
shock that paralysed Madonna’s elbow, eli¬ 
cited a scream from Augusta Grosvenor. 

A strange thing was how about to occur. 

I think it was about three weeks after ouy, 
first meeting with Augusta, that the school 
one day went out to walk. At the first turn 
in the road wo came pounce upon the esta¬ 
blishment of Pallas-HousO. The schools 
met. As they did so, I felt my arm squeezed 
hard by Madonna, with whom I walked, 
and heard him draw in his breath as 
one in terrified surprise. At that instant, 
Augusta Grosvenor passed. By her side 
there walked a little girl, with jet-black hair, 
small pale face, and the largest eyes I ever 
saw; Those eyes she fixed upon Madonna 
with an expression that hauntea me—I don’t 
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know why—for days and days. It’s foolish donna turned up the cuff of his jacket, like 
to say days; for, to this very moment, I aconjaror. , 

can recall it, and' I see it now. I knew, i You see this ? ” he asked, showing Alf 
without ever having seen her, that this his opeH palm, 
was Madonna’s little true-love, Eleanor “I do, you donkey ! ” 

Wilton. ' “ Eeel it too I ” replied Madonna, and dealt 

We walked on in silence. Madonna amazed him a smack on the face you might have 
nnd bewildered as though he had seen heard at the end of the playground, 
a little spirit. In truth, she had passed us Bathurst staggered from the blow, and the 
almost like pne. I don’t remember that we surprise; but, recovering himself, flew at 
ever talked* upon the subject. I did not i Madonna like a tiger. Several of us, how- 
know how Madonna might I’eceive it, and, 1 ever, threw ourselves between them. A fight 
as I saw he was really very unhappy, I wasn’t to be wasted in that slovenly and 
thought it best to say nothing. He moped irregular manner; and it was clear that 
about the school and playground, a totally Madonna’s blood was up at last, 
changed being, and so provoked Alf Bathurst “You coward!” screamed Alf, over the 
by his apathy, or, as Alf called it, sulkiness, heads t>f tlie crowd, “ will you fight ? ” 

, that the latter tyrannised over and worried “ With the greatest pleasure,” replied Ma- 
liim in every possible manner. It was pitiable i donna, politely—cool as a cucumber. “My 
and disgusting to see. O, if I had but been mother, sir, is very much of your opinion 
two years older ! I would—No matter. as to the value of my beauty ; and, having 
One day, Alf struck Madonna a severe now withdrawn her prohibition, my line eyes 
blow in the face. The flush that followed it arc at the service of yovu' fists, provided you 
did not subside, as was natural. Headache! can reach them. Yes, you coward, tyrant, 
and sickness followed ; and the doctor, being j sneak, and bully ! ” cried the boy, growing 
sent for, directed that Madonna should be warmer, as he proceeded, with the recollec- 
kept apart from the boys, and, if possible,, tion of what he had endured, “ I have a long 
despatched home. This, with proper precau-' account to settle with you ; and I’ll make 
tion.s, was done, and we shortly after learned your punishment remembered in the school 
that our schoolfellow was lying at home, its long as Styles’s stands ! ” 

Attacked with small-pox. ' Tremendous cheering greeted this warlike 

During his absence we saw but little of ^ speech, 
our fair neighbours, and only heard inci-1 The fight was arranged to come off, after 
dentally, that the little new girl, Eleanor | the school rose at five. Preliminaries w«sb9 
Wilton, was in rather delicate health, autl ■ duly settled, seconds chosen (Ophelia and a 
rarely went out with the rest of the school.! boy called the Tipton Slasher, from some 
The poor little soul, however, seemed to be supposed resemblance to that distinguished 
no especial favourite of the savage old gover- gentleman, for Alf; and Poppy Purcell and 
ness, for we twice saw her in the pene-1 Matilda Lyon for Madonna); the senior cock, 
tentiary I | in the handsomest manner, volunteering his 

At the end of two months, Madonna re-1 services jia referee, and this time the mill 
turned to school, perfect in liealth ; but O | came fairly off. 

my gracious, what a change ! Ilis beauty— I suppose, said Master Balfour, with 
' every bit of it, except his eyes—was gone ; ■ great feeling, that a happier five and forty 
I his forehead seamed, his cheeks hollow, his! minutes never fell to the lot of boys, than 
hair cut short. Poor old chap ! i those we now enjoyed. There ■we sat in a 

We all pitied him, and gave him a jolly; wide circle, hugging our knees, sucking 
welcome, pretending not to see any alteration, brandy-balls, cheering, criticising, at the very 
All but that bully, Alf Bathurst. The ill-1 climax of human happiness, 
natured brute laughed, and made fun of him, | The end, satisfactory as it was, came but 
asking what mamma said now to our pretty | too quickly. Never was boy more beau- 
face 9 Who was to be his next love ? Sc. ' tifully and scientifically ■whopped, than Alf 
“ Look sharp, you beggar,” he added, “ and I Bathurst. He wore a pulpier look, ever after 
bring me that ball ” (flinging it to the other! that polisliing he got at the hands of the 
end of the playground). “I’ll see if you; despised Aladonna. 

have forgotten the use of your stumps, any- It is believed in the school to this hour, 
how.” * that Styles himself witnessed the tight.^ , All 

“ Stop,” said Madonna, very pale. “I can’t 1 know is, that the curtain of his window 
Tan much yet; but, if you like, I’ll show you! was ostentatiously drawn, in a manner to 
instead, a capital new game.” ' show that he wasn’t there, of course ; and 

“ Cut away, milksop ! Is it one of nurse’s also, that a mysterious order reached the 
teaching ? What a lot of asses’ milk it will kitchen, directiug, without any assignable 
take to make a man of you ! ” said Alf. , reason, that tea, which was always served at 
“ Come here,” said Madonna, addmssing' six, should bs delayed twenty minutes, 
the fellows generally. He walked into the ^ If our suspicions were correct, Styles cal- 
middle of tire ground, Alf following. A' culated the .time it would take to, lick Alf 
oii'clh of boys collected round them. Ma- Bathurst, to a nicety; for, at ten minutes 
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past KiE., ih« “Tipton” announced that Alf 
in, Amidst tnmoltnous applause Ma- 
onha was dodai^ idctor. and advanced to 
the proud position of Josion Cock ! 

Bob landsay pressed his baud, with tears 
in his eyes, and leil him towards the house. 

It was a beautiful sight to see the two 
cocks walk away, arm in arm ; the senior, the 
boy of fifty battles, kindly and patiently com¬ 
menting upon the noticeable points of the con¬ 
test ; and, farther, explaining to his young 
brother, the means he had found most effica- 
cions in removing the traces of such encounters. 
Scarcely less beautiful was it to notice the 
manner in which (he senior cock affected to 
ignore the fact, that any portion of the cheers 
that pursued them up the playground, was 
due to his own manly condescension. 

But, although victorious in the field, our 
poor Madonna had other and more painful 
battles to tight. He had come back appar¬ 
ently as much in love as ever with his little 
coquettish princess, and, I have no doubt, 
counted the minutes till his first chance of 
seeing her. This soon occurred. 

Madonna had leave' one day down the 
town. He came back the image of anguish 
and despaii'. He had met the i’allas-House 
school—and Augusta, looking radiantly beau¬ 
tiful, had tvirned quickly fi-om him, with a 
look of such uiimistakeable lion-or, surpi-ise, 
and disgust that he could no longer doubt 
tile effect upon her heart of his altered visage. 
Eleanor Wilton was not with them. 

One only chance of reviving lier interest 
in him suggested itself to poor Madonna— 
it wasn’t of much use—and one or two fel¬ 
lows of experience whom he consulted, 
begged him nut to risk it. 

He had brought back with him to school 
a present from his godmother, a beautiful 
ruby heart set round with small rich bril¬ 
liants. This Madonna resolved to offer at 
his mistress’s shme. In spite of all advice he 
did BO. It went by post, unaccompanied by 
any communication, excepting only his initials 


We heard no more of that. As for Augusta, 
although he met her a score of times, she 
never again turned even a passing look ujion 
her unhappy lover. It seemed as though 
she had coma to a secret resolution not to 
doeo. , 

But one remembrance did arrive for poor 
Madonna. It came in a queer way. We 
were marching one day in single file round 
the playground, under the superintendence 
of Sergeant Grace, of the Seventh Hussars ; 
a rough chap he was, and stood no nonsense. 
As Madonna mournfully strutted by ; 

“Number nineteen—fall out]” growled 
the serg^t. 

accordingly tumbled out, and 
«too(|,at attention j a worrying position for a 
IWH-broken lover! 

fumbled In his pocket. 
maaoiUia'’s heart stood suddenly still, for it 


fiashed upon his memory that Sergeant 
Grace was an attendant likewise at Pallas- 
House, to teach what the sergeant himself 
described as “ polite walking.” 

“ liook’e, now," said Grace, “ 1 believe I’m 
a blessed old spoon, for running this yere 
risk—but, dam it all! I couldn’t help it— 
she’s such a dear little thing——and 1 don’t 

think she-she will—March 1 ” concluded 

the sergeant in a voice of thunder, thrusting 
into Madonna’s hand a small packet. 

That drill seemed interminable to the 
anxious lover. At last, “ dismiss! ” was given, 
and he darted into the school, and tore open 
the missive. 

It was a little box of choice bonbons, and 
under the lid was written;— 

Dear, dear boy, 

I’m glad you are well—Fm not. 

B. W. 

“ Good little heart! ” thought Madonna, 
witli a pang at his own, over and above the 
disappointment, and quite different from it. 
“She does not turn from me, at least.” 

An interval of a fortnight or so now 
^)as8ed. 

I And I wish, said Master Balfour, that 
; you didn’t want to hear any more! I always 
feel choky somehow, when I talk or think 
of the marvellous thing that followed. Per¬ 
haps you won’t believe it; but it’s as true as 
tliat i’m now sitting here. 

About three o’clock in the morning, on the 
second of June, a loud cry that sounded like 
“ Help ! ” roused us all from our sleep. We 
started up in bed. The shutters were not 
I closed, and the room was already grey with 
the coming dawn. The cry had proceeded 
j from Madonna, who was silting up, like the 
1 rest, but motionless, his bauds clasped upon 
;his forehe.'id. We asked him if he was ill, 

\ and why he had cried out. He made no 
•auswer, but took away his hands from his 
face, and looked so pale and strange, that 
Pureell was moving away to call the usher. 

Madonna caught his dress. 

“ No, no, Poppy—I’m not ill All right,’* 
he said, forcing a smile; “ I was dreaming— 

only dreaming— go to bed, old boy-You 

don’t think they heard me, do you 1” 

In a minute or so, he seemed, as he said, 
all right, aud we tumbled into our nests 
again to finish the night. 

The next day Madonna’s bed’ was vacant. 
His jacket and trousers were missing, his 
shoes ami stockings remained. The window 
sash was open. He^ had made his exit that 
way, and, no doubt, by means of a familiar 
leaden wateivpipe, which had often assisted 
us to terra firma. 

The rest of the story I shall tell, partly 
from his own account, partly from what we 
I learned elsewhere. 

He said that, on the night in question, he 
had felt very odd and uneasy for several 
hours after retiring to bed, and could not 
dose his eyes for a moment. A curioue sense 
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of lassitude an^ hunger possessed him; he the wall, and, in threenunutes, had reached 
would have given five shillings for a liitrd i the window. He could make out aotlang in 
biscuit. We remembered his asking if any ! the dai^ness within, so tried the sash—it 
chap happened to have any eatables under | was not secured. He pushed it up softly, 
his pillow—but nobody had. At last, towards' and looked in. A chair, a small table with a 
morning, he dozed ofli and bad a dream. ; b<x>k and a mug of water, a low couch, and 
He thought that his little true love, Eleanor upon it, sitting up, as though in expectation— 
Wilton, came and stood at his bedside. She; Eleanor! 


was dressed in white, and carried a basket 
filled with curious and beautiful white 


•Site exhibited not the least surprise. 

“ 1 knew you would come, dear boy,” said 


flowers just budding. Althougb she did not the little thing, faintly, “but yon were very 
speak, the idea seemed to be conveyed to! long. 1 want to speak to you.” 
him that she had brought them as lierj Madonna was in the room in an instant, 
last—her pai'ting pre.seut, iind that he must i In a few wortls, uttered with difficulty, she 
take them. jtold him that the arrival of the ruby heart 

Madonna strove to obey the intimation, had been notified to Miss Billiter, who taxed 
but found he could not stir. Psiralysed,' Augusta with receiving it. That young lady 
somehow, be could neither move nor utter a liaviug, it would appear, a desire to retain 
sound. This quiescence seemed to grieve his! the ornament, tiiough she discarded the 
little lady. She gazed at him for a moment donor, at first denied its {Kissession ; but, 
with sad, reproachful eyes, then faded into after two hours’confinement in the peniten- 
nolhing. Madonna awoke. i tiary, resolved to endure no more for the 

Presently he slept again. A second time sake of either lover or offering, and gave in. 
came the little gliostly visitant, with her She asserted, however, that it was not in- 
bnsket of flowera now fully blown. In the timded for her, but for Eleanor Wilton, with 
centre of each was a ruby heart encircled whose afleetion for Madonna she was well 
with diamonds. Eleanor looked very wan acquainted, and who, she knew, would un- 
and pale, hut she smiled as she offered tho hesitatingly take all responsibility. Misa 
flowers, and though, as before, he was power- Billiter at once turned all her fuiy upon the 
less to reply, he understood that she was to latter; and, on her refusing to reveal the 
come once again, and if he did not then name of the sender, committed her to the 

answer, he would never—never—never-usual prison, dii'ecting that she should have 

Before the meaning was complete she was notliing but water — not even a crust of 
gone, and once more he awoke, and once more bread—until she had discarded her aulieps, 
he slept again. and accepted her mistress’s terras. 

For the third time the fairy figure stood | Poor Eleanor, however, had been for some 
at his side ; but now so attenuated and indis- time very ailing, and the confinement and 
liuct, tl'.at he could only faintly trace her' privation, not to raenlion the excitement of 
outline; and the flowers in her basket were; her mind, told more heavily upon her deli- 
broken, drooping, and dead. He thunght she' cate frame thou might have been apprehended, 
stooped over him as though bestowing a Still nothing could justify the keeping of the 
shadowy kiss, then began to «lisappear. ■ poor innocent nineteen lionrs without notice. 
Madonna struggled fiercely to move in'solace, or refreshment of any kind, 
vain, and uttered the cry that woke us all. | As she came to this climax of her story, 
JJe was now perfectly convinced that Madonna’s rage mastered his grief, lie 
Eleanor was ill—was dying—perh.ai)a dead.'started to ids feet,intending toseek assistance; 
He would not moutioa liis fears, but hastily but Eleanor exerted all her strength, and 
resolved npon'his course of action. ; lield him fast. 

JNo sooner had we settled off to sleepj “It is no use, Harry,” she said, "I’m 
again—wliieh must have been in some five going to my mother ; you know, I said, I 
minutes—than he got up, threw on some would rather. Don’t leave me again—oh, 
clothes, softly opened the window, and slid don’t—don’t! Oh, I am so glad you came I 
down safely into the garden. It was early' I asked God if you might, because you were 
twilight — not a soul astir. Scaling tlie my only friend. Let me lean my head on 
garden wall, he hurried round outside that of your shoulder,” said the Lttlo thing. " Waitl”. 
the playground till he arrive<i in /ront of she added, and gently parting the loiig hair 
PallaH-liouse. Something drew his attention fTOm Madonna’ssctuTcd forehead—white and 
to the window of the penitentiary—douhUess smooth as ever to her loving eyes—she gava 
because it was the only one that had neither it one long kiss, then sunk lower, and hung 
curtain nor shutter. Nothing indeed was 'upon hia bosom as he knelt._ 
visible ; but Madonna felt as certain she was He thought she was sinking to sleep, and, 
there, as tliough she bad beckoned him with almost afraid to breathe, remained ^rfectly 
her hand from the window. Yet, how to motionless for nearly half an hour. ; Tlien a 
reach the room 1 Suddenly he remembered feeling of anxiety and dread atole'uver him. 
the gardener's fruit-ladder, which , lay in an He looked closely at her—one tiny finger had. 
empty cow-shed. Back he flew—found the hooked in his button-hole. He would not 
bidder—^dragged, pitched, and slung it across. move it; hut tenderly lifted Ixick the small 
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h«iad. The heavy black carls fell back. One if you like and to be yow Duhfultrife till 

^ e was suf&cieat. He thought, poor boy! »nd if-not I would rather ^ to my mother— 
id been soothing her to rest, and a better You believe me. 


Cbtoforter bltd^ meanwhile, laid bis little true 

IpYe in her mother’s bosom 1 ' Your* truly, 

Bewildered and stupified with grief poor EtiWNoa Wilton/ 

H&donna remained, for some time, kneeling ' ' " -- 

beside the corpse ; then, recollecting bimselt; OLD PEACE CONFERENCE. 

pltijeed It fitly on the lowjcouch, ktssed the yet __ 

warm lips, and went down staira Br this time the famous conference fau- 

Ile met an eaidy housemaid, who started teuila in the Tuileries salie have been rolled 
and screamed as though he had been a ghost, back to the wall—being most likely put away 
which, it is probable, he much resembled. To and covered up carefully from the dust untU 
her he said that a child—his cousin—was wanted for another such gathering. The 
lying dead above, and that he was hastening peace-makers that s.at there, and perhaps 
to tell his friends and hers. found in them luxurious solace against the 

The servant tried to detain him; but he tedium of the weai-y meetings, have long 
walked down stairs, opened the front door since done their work, and are gone away to 
and proceeded sU'aight to the school, and their homes. Now that the atmosphere is in 
to Styles’s room. There he related the cir- some sort cle-ared, and our ears are no longer 
cumstauce of his dream, and the sad story confounded with such hurly-burly as Sulina 
of ’his little lady’s imprisonment and <leath. mouth, protectorate, strip of territory, and 
Styles—^when he wa.su’t in school—was a | Bolgrod difiiculty, it may perhaps be found 
kind, good, old chap, just and decided, and | curious to look back—say, one hundred 
always did the right thing—which is a greatand forty-four years—^and see how such 
point, you know. | grave matters were transacted at that date. 

He wrote instantly to his friend, the elerg}'-i With what accompaniment of fiddling and 
man of the parish, who was also a magistrate. {dancing and other light festivity—with what 
This gentleman came to him directly, and 11 curious jumble of gay and grave, of priest 
don’t know exactly what was the result of j and laymen, of Plenipos and beautiful ladies, 
their consultation; but a rather rapid corre- [ of whisperings in window embrasures during 
mjondence ensued with tlie governess at I pauses of the dance, of knotty difficulties 
. Pallas-House. I smoothed aw'ay in my lady’s boudoir—a 


AN OLD PEACE CONFERENCE. 

Br this time the famous conference fau- 


rallaa-House. 


smoothed aw'ay in my lady’s boudoir- 


It was reported that a coroner’s injjueat' great treaty was signed at Utrecht, in the 
would be held on the poor child. This, in- j year of our Loi’d seventeen imndred and 
deed, was not done ; but you'll be glad to hear; thirteen, may bo found an aransin» enquiry 
—at least, I was—that that act of tyranny. even at this remote interval. It will be seen 
cost Miss Biliiter her school, and that she now i that the men of those days were formed of 
goes out teaching, at eighteen pence an hour. stuff not quite so stern as that which consti- 
Madonua never recovered his former spirits, tuted the potent, grave, and reverend signors 
He left at the end of the half, and his friends who sat so lately in the arm-chairs at Paris, 
sent him abroad with a tutor; but he became Nothing could be imagined more gay and 
so fretful, irritable, and impatient of control, lively than the jispect of this city of Utrecht, 
—at least, of that sort of control—that his so often beleaguei’ed and cannonaded, as the 
father yielded, to a curious fancy that had time for the assembling of the congress drew 
seized liim in Paris, and procured his enrol-1 near. Pleasure seekers flocked thither from 
meut in the French uiariue. This was just at j all parts of the world, and of a sudden the 
the beginumg of the war. {town became filled with a motley crowd of 

Madonna was ajipointed to the Ville de haughty seigneurs and rich strangersjtogether 
Pai’is and sailed to the East, carrying the flag with a fair sprinkling of adventurers and 
of Admiral Hameliu. At the attack by the chevaliers d’industrie from Spa, Bagnifir^, 
^ships n^u the sea-forts, at the first bombard- and other fashionable watering-places. By 
ment of Sebastopol, the Ville de Paris got into and by the ministers began to drop in to 
a hot position. She lost several officers andthe surprising number of fifty-four, and their 
many men, and a fragment of the same shell equip.ages and goigeous liveries of their 
'which killed two aides-de-camp of the admi- retainei^ pages, and running-footmen—whose 
ral, laid poor Madonna lifeless on the deck, colours ‘^and distinguishing tokens were set 
The French officers kindly collected every forth in a small volume printed shortly after 
little article of value belonging to him, and, their arrival—added to the brilliancy of the 
cattln|n«^a mass of bis bright curls, traus- scene. Nor was the charm of female attrac- 
laiti^ lhe whole to Ida wlations. Among tions wanting—such of the ministers as were 
oUtjir' things was a small Velvet case which blessed with, wives and daughters bringing 
found in his bosom, and within it a them to share in the great gala, with, of 
' little pjqier written in a child’s band. You’ve course, attendant store of costly dresses and 
beard it: rich pai'ures. Among whom were to be seen 

TTito is to g^vs notif that I Iwve promessed to bo three peerless beauties, whose matchless 
3 P>iur ,tjfue-kvc aad. wh»ti 1 gtoo up I will tawy you perfections had been sung and raVed of 
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throughput all the courts of Europe. TiUTpl-' attendsei by a ffluall following only. Farther^ 
ling gallants, returned home ftnm the grand' that tijK avoid contestation parmi lea codiers* 
tour, told how they bad seen glittering in each should draw up at the door where their 
the salons of Berlin the Countess Denhof, masters bad alight^. MM. les Henipoten- 
followed whithersoever she moved by all tiaires were also enjoined to use their best 
eyes, and Madame Marckchal—^fair bride,' efforts towards hindering quarrels among 
just sixteen years of age, and, as the chronicle their coachmen and lacqueys—these latter 
tells us, d’uue tournure cuchantfie. Eagerly being conjured to trgat each other with 
was her coming waited for by the Grand douceur and honn6tet6. Provision was even 
Moiiarque and his petits-mattres, for lier made for a delicate point of professional 
husband was already appointed ambassador etiquette, on which tenants of the Bon are 
to the court of France, and was to proceed proverbially sensitive—viz., a.9 to the right 
thither at the termination of his 'ITtrecht of passing first in a narrow sti^eet. In the 
labours. Madame l)alwiek, wife of the Hes- public walks and promenades, wheU their 
sian minister, completed this famous triad of excellencies would go forth in state attended 
beauty. There was, besides, a host of lesser by their train of attendants, every one w.-is 
stars not quite so resplendent, among whom enjoined to keep strictly to his own side, 
were to be seen Madame Bergomi from giving place to otiiers with all gentleness 
Modena; Madame Passionei, wife of the and politeness. By this me.ans, what has 
Pope’s representative; the Duchess of St been a fruitful source of quarrel in all ages 
Pierre; and, lastly. Miss Wood, or Woold, and countries—taking shape in our own land 
as tlie Fi’ench must ruispell it, daughter of as the right to the walNide—was in some 
the Bishop of Bristol, who was held to be a measure sought to be avoided. The history 
demoiselle de mdrite, aitd much liked. With of London life daring the last century is full 
such distraction, it is wonderful how their of such unhappy rencontres—gallants step- 
excelleucics contrived to do business at all. ping out into the road to settle the quai'rel 
Pleasure first and business afterwards*(re- there and then. Again, no page, lacquey, or 
versing the popular maxim) became the domestic was to carry sword, stick, or other 
established canon, or x-ather an agreeable offensive weapon. Above all, no one w.aa to 
mfilange of both, whicli pleasantly lightened be seen in the streets after ten o’clock, and 
the labours of office. Perhaps, thanks to the tr.ansgressor8 were to be handed over to the 
intercession, sundry little diificnlties were schout or police officer, 
smoothed away, which migiit otherwise have In spite of all this sage legislation, almost 
hitidei'ed the mai'ch of the great negotia- before the congress had met a second time, a 
! tion. Who knows how much of the fa- difficulty arose between the followings of two 
inoua treaty was to be set down to one of the ministers. News arrived one day of 
of Madame Denhof’s seductive smiles, or the defeat at Denain, and the domestics of 
a soft whisper of Madame Marckchal ? "Who the Dutch plenipotentiary,Count Rechtereu—■ 
shall tell how mixny times an iinpL'acticable possessed of vast estates, and married to 

diplomatist gave way before the witcheries of IMiieess - brought home word to their 

these fair but unaccredited negotiixtoi's 1 It is master that when inassiiig the hotel of M. 
to be feared that in the cold insensible Mesnager his servants had made insulting 
council 80 lately dissolved, such gentle gestures at them. M. le Comte de Eechtereu 
aids to discussion would not have found cannot credit such effrontery. What! lie, a 
proper appreciation, and the efforts of some great Dutch nobio, one of the Hogen Mogen, 
captivating intercessor would have fallen and husband of a princess! Impossible! 
powerless before flinty Buol or Walewski Accordingly, he ordered round his carriage ; 
natures. and, to convince himself, ’oade his cuachman 

Before, however, any serious business could drive past the scene of the affront. He was < 
be thoughtol^ certain terrible breaker’s showed to be convinced. The Prench valets wore 
themselves a-head, on which it was jast pos- still standing about the door, and repeated 
sible the congress might split and go to pieces their offensive gestures. The Count returns 
at once. With fxftyTibur excellencies present, home furious, and pens a note to M. Mes- 
eaoh with their following of sei’vauts, livery- nager, complaining of the insult and demand- 
men, pages, 4cuyers, ana the like, it was only ing reparation. That minister, with true 
to be expected that brawls and quarrels on Fi’ench insoueismee, affected to treat ' the 
the score of precedence would result when whole aflair as a more bagatelle. His exeel- 
rival nations came in contact. It is written, lency must have been mistaken—he had 
j,then, that at the very first sitting of this enquired among his servants—nothitig of tho 
TJtrecht conference a solemn treaty or con- sort had taken place. However, he would 
vention of many articles was rddigfid, by make further perquisitions. After a pfteer 
whicli provision was made for the better interval, during which M. Mesnager append 
behaviour of their excellencies* Jehus and to be sleeping over the matter, the Count 
running footmen. It was decreed, in the first ag.’iiu wrote, demanding that hte valets should 
instance, that every commissioner should be confronted v^ith those of the liVcncb 
drive to ^e place of meeting in a coach minister. This, M. Mesnager, naturally foi'- 
drawn by not more than two horses, and seeing the. inevitable consequences, and of 
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: hot^ l^notuk. w the scene,!, put 
|kh^4Md«, uri^ uwre' IVench excuses. 
Vpcm UgWpii'ited DutchiBaB, 

jS^l^ thiti). M,iwdress was to be had.in, this. 

his' valets take tlie kur. into 
weir p5r^)k&nd» ao<3 right themselves, on the 
fikt c^brittnitjf: This was not lon]j^h pre- 
SKutog itseit ^ 

Mall was prowdad with idlers and gay 
proijaenaders, conspicuous among whom, 
were to be seen the envoys of different, 
cuuntries, each at the head ^ a brilliant 
trail). Before long, the two ministers met 
face to face. M.le Comte repeated his de¬ 
mands for satisfaction,.and con)plained of the! 
length of time allowed to elapse before con¬ 
ceding his just demauda M. Mesuager! 
oottld only repeat—as before—that he had 
made every exertion to discover the culprit, 
but widiuut success. M. le Comte upon this 
6 tep|)ed aside, and his followers without 
krther preface, rushed u;>on those of the 
French minister, and a desperate mel6e en¬ 
sued, in which the victory finally remained 
with the Dutch. M. Mesnager was indignant 
at this conduct^ and wrote home to tlie King, 
his master. The great Louis was very wroth,] 
and despatched angry letters to the States 
General refusing to allow his ministers to 
take part in the conference, until the otfeud- 
ijDg minister had been withdrawn. In short, 
there were elements here for a very pretty 
CjUaiTe], and the congress might have been 
cut short prematurely, had not the Count de 
Beehteren insisted so strongly on his resigna¬ 
tion being accepted by the States, tliat they 
were forced to give way to his wishes. Tjhw® 
was averted an awkward compUeation-^for 
Louis was preparing to carry matters with a 
high hand. j 

The plenipotential fifty-four had not been 
many days together, when the disturbing! 
infiuence of beauty began to make itself felt.' 
It got abroad that the Count de Tarouea, 
eiivuy of his Poid-uguese Majesty, was busy, 
planning a series of fdtes, and was actually! 
stipervisliig the construction of a superb! 
dancing pavilion in his garden. Headers will 
here bethink them of a certain other pavilion! 
fl^iit out to a Dohle ambassador, nut sc many; 
moulhs (rince; which, however, was to add 
to .the glories of a coronation, not of a sober 
conference. Count Tarouca’s improvised ball¬ 
room was hundred feet long, gai-nished 
round with! tvo rows of magnificent orange- 
treeS, and, hung with rich tapestries. But, as 
ill lack would have on the very eve of the 
ffito, a di^calty arose, which went nigh to 
ruin the ^htde. It was on a delicate point of 
etiqu^ltit the Due de St Pien-e having nn- 
huwi)) conceived the idea that the Count 
TiW^ucx»owed him the first ceremonial visit 
, The Coupt, oh his side, refused to give way, 

’ Being pitrauaded thM) he was egiiaUy entitled 
to- this, tiulucKy! ceremonial visit. Kveiy one 
.ifras .in despair. The fStoe would he ruined, 
it well-known tbuM* U» Frenat 


vMtuns would take part with their 
duke, or rather with his brilliant dueben^ 
who was of their nation, wud would absent 
themselires from the feativ<al.. And it was 
felt that a fdte without the French strangers 
Would be indeed kiae and impotent. Just 
as matters seemed desperate (it was already 
the evening before the great day), the 
Marquis de Miremond stepped in, through 
whose good ofiices the recaldtrant Count 
w.os prevailed upon to strike, and went 
that wame night to pay his respects to 
the duke and duchess. The beau monde 
breathed again. All went merrily as a 
marriage-bell. 

Those flutes must have been truly magnifi¬ 
cent. The first day was for the entertain¬ 
ment of the fifty-four, consisting of a grand 
banquet, foUow'ed by a theatrical exhibition. 
They were seated round a great oval table, 
where they were served with the most 
exquisite dishes and delicadea. Marvels 
of cookery were set' before them in such 
numbers and profusion as to defy enumera¬ 
tion. It was remarked, too, that all these 
dishes were brought in and set withun ordre 
et un tranquillity admirable; which shows 
that the blessings of noiseless attendance 
were well understood, even in those daya 
Fourteen great lustres, aud two hundred 
lights illuminated this apartment, while at 
one end was to be seen a gorgeous buffet of 
gold and silver plate, of exquisitely shaped 
vases, containing the choicest wines and 
liquenrs. Great mirrors—rare eiiough in 
those days—wei'e disposed at intervals round 
the room, and a hand of musicians in the 
gallery discoursed sweet music throughout 
the evening. Miracles of confectionery art 
were there, gigantic sugar temj)los> fountains, 
and trees with artificial fruit. The service 
was exquisite porcelain from Japan. In short, 
never was pleuipoteuiial heart so rejoiced 
befoie. 

Next was to follow the theatrical repre¬ 
sentation, to wituess which the party adjourned 
to a pretty extemporised theatre. Though 
this w'os especially' the gentlemen’s feast (la 
fSte des messieurs), aud no ladies bad been 
invited, still, three of the beauties, the Duchm 
St. Fierie, with Mcsdanies Dalwick aud £er- 
gomi, firesented themselves at the theatre 
door, and were joyfully welcomed by the 
noble host. The comedy of La Femme Juge 
et Partie then commenced, and Was played 
admirabTy by the actors engaged: being fol¬ 
lowed by a sort of harleqiiinade—an enter- 
tainraent then very popular. The evening 
wound up with an illuminabion on the water 
in front of the Count’s hotel, which sent*' 
eveiybody home delighted with the day’s 
entertainment. 

Next morning ushered in the ladies’ feaai* 
two hutadred of whom were invited by the 
gallant Count, not to mention many mope 
who came unbidden, drawn, wo are told, by 
cariosity, and who were courteimsiy tuaoe 
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welcome. Tlie dresses were d’une laagnili- 
cefico eiicliantfie, and em^thing paeaed off 
deligUtfully. Even an awkward matter of 
etiquette (something of the sort seemed to lie 
in wait for memlarrs of the oongreas at every 
tvirn) was turned by the'polished Count to so 
much social ca(i>ital. With so many stately 
personages present, who was to go first? Who 
was to bo led »ut first for the minuet ? The 
CJount disposed of the matter very happily by 
requesting a young - nobleman to select a 
partner, ami commence dancing «t once. 
Thus was the ball, as it were, accidentally j 
opened, and no one’s dignity was woiunled., 
Not till rive o’clock next morning did the 
unwearied Plenijxa bethink them of ttirning j 
homeward. { 

But, there was yet more to come. The; 
Count de Taroucs^ having so gracefully per¬ 
formed his part in the round of pleasure,! 
gave place to his colleague, Don Louis! 
d’Aounha, who threw open his salons tliat! 
very night for a grand bal-niasqu6. This 
species of entertainment had never been | 
witnessed in the sober city of Utrecht, and 
was looked forward to with cxl.raordinary 
curiosity. Bveu the tailors and milliners had 
to be initiated into the mysteries of masks 
and dominos, having never lieard of such [ 
gear till then. The result was a brilliant 
festival, perfectly dazzling by the multitude | 
and variety of the dresses. The fascinating! 
duchess was of course present, figuring in the , 
strange character of Scaramuuche, wliich i 
may be likened to the modern dobardeuri 
costume; while Madame Deuhof, with farj 
better taste, apjieared in a simple Spanish 
dress. | 

Still, this was not enough. These great' 
entertainments were a little overgrown— 
perhaps too crowded ; and it was thought 
that a series of small ffites, given only to a 
select few, would be less constrained, and fill 
up the dead portion of the week pleah.intl}'. 
Accordingly, the first of these little re-uuions, 
took place, in a few days, at Count Benhof’s,' 
and the amusements of the evening was a' 
grown-up children’s play, known as the 
Ofiiteaa des Hois, which seems to have I’e- 
sembled our Twelfth-night games. That 
grave senator, my Lord Comic de Strafford, 
was chosen king, and selected the pleasure- 
seeking duchess for his queen. Twenty people 
exactly assisted at this little gathering, aod 
it was ingeniously suggested that each mem¬ 
ber of the clique should entertaiu the rest 
in his turn. So admirable an idea was not 
allowed to fall to the ground; aud, before 
sefiarating, an heir to the crown, m the person 
of the Roman minister, w#s chosen, who was 
to be the hero of the next Gfiteau des Hois. 
Even the polished Abb6 de Polignac, and myl 
Lord Evdque de Bristol, contributed their j 
share to tlie merry-making. A few days, 
later, the gallant Tarouca, not content with 
his previous' exertions, must needs throw, 
open Mb great pavUion for another high fes-1 


tivaL So the round of pleasure and Of mmn- 
ming vrent on. ' 

Perfiaps it was while performing G&teauz 
des Eats with Madame Mmrckchal and other 
diplomatic eyrJ^ta; that iny Lord Comte da 
Stralfor^ was sedneed into consenting to 
terms', ifng afterwards held to be shamufol and 
discreditable to England. 

During another fiSte given by Count 
Deuhof, and which did "Uot break np till 
long past - midnight, a stroke of business 
was effected. It was noted that late in 
the night, the Abb6 de Polignac and Count 
Zizendorf had withdrawn together into the 
recesses of a window, and had there com¬ 
muned for a space of sonje three hours. It 
was further discovered that my Lord Comte 
de Stratford had disappeared about midnight, 
and was lUMved to liave gone away jin the 
Dutch minister’s coach, to my Lord Evfique 
de Bristol’s, whence he had not departed till 
three o’clock in the morning. Very impor¬ 
tant matters were concluded daring this vigil: 
nothing less ttian a renewed guarantee for 
the succession to the English Crown, and 
Barrier Treaty betwixt Eii^and and Holland. 
Of such importance was this night’s work 
held to be, tiiat Lu Sieur Harrison was sent 
away at early dawn, bearing despatches for 
the English (Jourt. More I'fites succeeded, the 
unwearied Count Tarouca striking in again 
aud again, with ball and masquerade, when¬ 
ever there were symptoms of flagging. At 
last, news arrived of the death of the King 
of Pru.ssia, which event prematurely cut 
short the festivities. 

In this fashion did the famous Dtreclit 
Treaty come to be signed, exactly one hun¬ 
dred and forty-four yeais ago. 


TWO MILLIONS OF TONS OF SILVER. 

TriK future historian of Great Britain will 
doublloas relate, among the fashions of the 
nineteenth century, the rise and progi’ess of 
aquariums, — how ladies, grown weary of 
buying aud losing and rebuying their cats 
and dogs, drowned their sorrows in salt-water 
and transferred their affections to & lively 
shrimp. But while they are exploring the 
living wonders of the deep, scientific men 
have been ransacking the sea for treasures, if 
not as interesting, at least as valuable as the 
beautiful zoophytes; aud their experimenta 
have led them to the conclusion that the 
ocean holds dissolved two million tons of 
silver. 

To three French chemists the discovery it 
due. They took gallons of water from the 
coast of St. Malo, a few leagues from land, 
and analysed it in two ways. A portion m 
the water they acted upon by uenal tests 
for silver ; and the presence iof thb precious 
metal was clearly ascertained. !|’he remainder 
of the water they evaporated;and tlie 
salt they obtained,, the/' boiled with lead. 
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ThU gwre th«ta « button of impure lead, 
which t^OT eubjeo^d to vliat is c^led eupel- 
lation. Thb nather grand word 'denotto a 
very Bimple process. The bi4ton is pheced 
upon a IBUa tiny saucer made of lime, and is 
submitted to'he^ suificipt to melt the lead, 
but not high ehongh lo affect the'silver, 
should any be pr^eut. The lead soon begins 
to melt, aUd, os it melts, it is sucked up by 
the porous little saucer or cupel t it grows 
smaller and smaller, until no lead remains, 
and in its place is a little brilliant speck, far 
brighter than the boiling lead. The cupel is 
then removed from the hre, and as it cools 
the redhot spark cools too, and you have a 
homcenjmtliic globule of silver, ver}' much like 
one of those small pills that druggists delude 
smokers into buying to take away the smell 
of the fragrant weed. The operation, as 1 
have said, is very simple, and is the ordinary 
mode of procuring silver from the ore. 
Analyses are being made in this way, every 
day, at the Mint. When the pr'eaence of 
silver is doubtful, the work is most exciting. 
1 saw an English ore so tested the other day, 
and sure enough, after a few minutes of 
anxious watching, shone forth a bright spark 
about the size of a pin’s head, for which our 
eyes were longing. The ore proved a very 
rich one, and we shall most likely soon hear 
more about it 

But we must not forget our French friends. 
Again and again they repeated the experi¬ 
ment with the same success. Then they sat 
down and made the calculation that a cubic 
mile of ocean contains two pounds and three- 
quarters weight of silver. After this, they 
made another series of experiments : they 
gathered seaweeds, preferring those known 
Id botanists as fnei: because, as those plants 
have no roots to insert into the rocks, they 
must derive all their aliments from the sea. 
These they analysed, and found them twenty- 
six times richer in silver than the water 
itself. 

The results attracted the attention of an 
English chemist, Mr. Frederick Field, who is 
engaged in assaying silver in Chili; they in¬ 
duced him to commence a couive of experi- 
mento upon the copper or yellow metal with 
wbidi the hulls of vessels are sheathed. His 
knowledge of chemistry told him that if the 
sea contain^ mlver, he would in all pro¬ 
bability find the metal on the bottoms of 
vessels that had been at sea. He soon had 
an opportunity of testing the correotness of 
his surmise. The Ana Quimaraens, a large 
vessel under. Chilian fiag, was hauled 
down to bh'! repaired ndat Coquimbo, where 
Mr. Field; Ji&ides. The ship had been seven 
jrears ^;lea, and trading the wholb of the 
time fK .the Pacific Ocean ; so that if silver 
existed in aUjr ship’s bottom it certainly 
#ouid in the Ana Quimaraens, A few ounces 
. !|B|,tlie ipetal sbeatUing were taken, and, after 
ilSterefal analysis, Mr. Field obtained from 
gffi e t^dusand grains a trifle more than two 


grains of silver, which is equal to one pout^ 
one oun<»! two pennyweights fifteen grains' in 
the ton. There was no yellow metal on 
bbard ship by which a oomparisQU 
could he made with that which had been ex- 
posecT to the salt-water. But, shortly after¬ 
wards, another vessel came into dock, and 
ftom her cabin a piece of metal was taken 
which had never been exposed to sea-water^ 
and another pietie of equal weight was re¬ 
moved. from the hull, which had been three 
years afio&t. The metal from the hull yielded 
eight times as much silver as that taken from 
the cabin. Similar comparative analyses 
were made on other vessels, and a differ¬ 
ence between the two metals was invariably 
found; the difference varying according to 
the length of time the ship had b^^Q st 
Sea. In those ships that had been the 
shortest time at sea the difference was leasf^ 
and vice versfu 

But, why should there be any silver in the 
brass and copper used in the cabins ? "Well, 
it appears that in these metals there is gene¬ 
rally a little silver—two or three penny¬ 
weights per ton ; and beyond this, Mr. Field 
accounts for it from the employment of masses 
of metal melted down from old sheathings 
which derive their silver from former voyages. 
One other experiment Mr. Field is at present 
carrying out. He has granulated some very 
pure copper—a portion is reserved in a bottie 
to be com]jared at a future period with the 
other portion, which is floating in a wooden 
box, perforated on all sides, a few feet below 
the surface of the' Facific. When a good- 
humoured captain puts into Coquimbo, he 
takes the box in tow, and drags it at the 
stern of his vessel up and down the coast 
of Chili. Just as you have tried to catch 
a mackerel with a mackerel’s tail, so is Mr. 
Field trying to catch silver with his copper 
bait. 

The curious discovery of sea-water silver 
gives rise to one or two questions. Where, 
for instance, does the silver come from ? 
Has it been extracted from the earth by arti¬ 
ficial means, the waste of man’s diggings^ 
borne to the bo.som of ocean by rivers, 
which, like giant arteries, burst from the 
heart of the earth ? It could scarcely be 
that man, avaricious man, could have let two 
millions of tons of silver so slip through his 
fingei-s. No! we may acquit the world of so 
egregious a blunder. That the presence of 
silver in the sea is more ancient than human 
folly or cupidity, M. Durocher and bis friends, 
who first called attention to the subject, have 
proved by procuring the precious metal from 
crystals of rock salt which had been deposited 
anterior to the existence of man upon this 
earth. 

One experiment leads to another. If the 
sea could be made to yield silver, where 
might not the metal be found ? The wood of 
the oak, birch, beech, hornbeam, aspen, apple, 
and ash, grown at long distances from the 
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Ma. and Which had never been manawd 
with salt or seaweed, has been bomt, and 
in the ashes silver has been detected. £ut| if 
|dants contained silver it was not difiicalt tej 
Infer that it existed ajso in animals. ^ This 
was proved to bo the me by an expenment 
which brought these remarRable researches 
to a triumphant conclusion. An ox whs 
sacrificed to science, and in his blood was 
discovered the same valued xnetaL 
The explanation of these phenomena is not 
very difficult. The sulphide of silver, or silver 
in combination with sulphur, is very widely 
diffused in nature. Siilt-water attacks the 
sulphide and converts it into chloride of silver, 
which it dissolves by the agency of common 
salt So, also, the common salt contained in 
tho water of the earth acts in a siinil.ar man¬ 
ner, dissolving out small quimtities of metal, 
which it carries off and transfers to plants, 
and from plants it is received by animals in 
their food. 

What the value of the discovery may be, 
i remains to be proved. Wiseacres may shake 
i their heads, and pronounce it useless. But, 

I if no attempt be made to turn it to account, 
one of two tilings will be clearly shown ; 
either that silver is not so scarce as some 
people would make ns believe, or else we can 
do very well without it 


THE LATTICE. 

I MT at my lattice window, 

And lli« iiiglit-wind wliistled by. 

The silent stars bat dimly shone 
Throupili the lowering winter sky—oh, so mournfully! 
My Iiair was blown by the pitiless breeze 
That chanted a dirge tlirougli the forest frees, 

And 1 marmur'd wearily, “ Oh, be kind to me 

1 rose in the morning early, 

Though my eyes were dim with weeping, 

I thought of tho silent lowly home 
Where weary hearts are sleeping—oh, so quietly! 

I lay me down by tlio cliurchyard tree— 

The branches licaved to lovingly. 

Saying, " Rest near me! I will be kind to thee I” 

1 sat again in my bower. 

Where the garden-flowers grew. 

The sun shone high in tlic noon-day sky. 

My heart was shining too—oh, so cheerily! 

For a firm strong heart was beating near, 

And a toft voice whisper'd in my ear, s 
“Thou art all mine—1 will bo kind to thee !” 

TJiat day has pass’d like a nightdream. 

So &ir, but oh! so fleeting 1 
The sunlight left me smiling ; 

But the moonbeams found me weejniig—oh, so bitterly! 
For cypress-leaves enttyiu'd bis brow, 

And his check was pale as the fallen snow: 

Oh, it was hai-d! and he so k/nd to me 1 

My heart is sad, yet I weep not, 

Though the soft, sad summer breeze 
Seenu not as sweet os when it wav'd. 


that d<ty through the forest trees—oh, so ebeerily! 
Ft«tdi my Jjattice I look up to Heaven high, 
Wher^ Khgela watch from tho starry sky. 

And tlien I pray, ^ Oh, feon, be kind to me! ” 


THE DEAD SECRET. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTf-SECOND. THE TELUNQ 
OF THE SECEET. 

Fold by fold Roeamoud opened the paper, 
aad saw that there were Writtcu characters 
inside it, traced in ink that had faded to a 
light yellow hue. She smoothed it out care¬ 
fully on the table—Hien took it up again, and 
looked at the first line of the writing. 

The first line contained only three words— 
words which told her that the paper with 
the writing on it was not a description of a | 
picture, but a letter;—words which made her 
start and change colour, the moment her eye 
fell upon them. Without attempting to read 
any further, she hastily turned over the leaf 
to find out the place where the writing 
ended. * 

It ended at the bottom of the third page ; 
bat there was a break in the lines, near the 
foot of the second page, and in that break 
there were two names signed. She looked at 
the uppermost of the two—started again— 
and turned back instantly to the first page. 

Line by line, and word by word, she read 
through the writing ; her natural complexion 
fading out gradually the while, and a dull, 
equal whiteness overspreading ail her face 
in its stead. Witen she had come to the end 
of the third page, the hand in which she held 
the letter dropped to her side, and she turned 
her head slowly towards Leonard. In that 
position she stood,—no tears moistening her 
eyes, no change passing over her features, no 
word escaping her lips, no movement vary¬ 
ing the position of her limits—in that posi¬ 
tion she stood, with the fatal letter crumpled 
up in her cold fingers, looking steadfastly, 
speechlessly, breathlessly at her blind hus¬ 
band. 

He was still sitting as she had seen him a 
few minutes before, with his legs crossed, his 
hands clasped together in front of them, and 
his head turned expectantly in the direction 
in which be had last heard tlie sound of bis 
wife’s voice. But, in a few moments, the in¬ 
tense stillness in the roomforced itself nponhis 
attention. He changed his posi tion—listened 
for a little, turning his head uneasily from 
side to side—and then called to bis wife. 

“ Rosamond! ” 

At the sound of his voice her lips moved, 
and her fingers doled faster on the papei^ 
that they held ; but she neither stepped for¬ 
ward nor spoke. 

“Rosamond!” 

Her lips moved again—liunt traces of 
expression began to pass shadow-like over 
the blank whiteness of her fiace—she ad¬ 
vanced one step, hesitated, looked at the 
letter, and stopped. | 
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He«ruig ap aUsw«r, he rose sarpiised and hande together, ferventlji and looking at him 
uneaej. MpviQg.hib poor helpless, wandering with fond, monmfal eyes. “Never, never, 
hands to Wore him in the air, he Lenny-rcopip of it what may!'* 

walked forwaifd ,a few. pawS; straight ont “ Were you'tpeakjngto nio, Eosamond t" 
from '.'wall ^aipst winch he Imd been “Yes, love. I was saying-—“ She paused, 

sittihg. A dhair, which his hands were not held and. With ^embling fingers, folded up the 

low e^ugh to tpheh, stood in bis way ; and, paper again, exacstly in the form in wMeh she 
as W.-siUi’..ad;i^ced, he struck his knee had found it. 

sharp! against it, " Where are you 1 ” he asked. “ Your 

A cry burst from Rosamond'S Ups, as if the voice sounds away from me, at the other end 
pain of the blow had passed, at the instant of tlie room again. Where are you 1 ” 
of its infliction, from her husband to herself. She ran to him, flashed, and trembling, 
She was by liis side in a moment. “ You are and tearful; took him by‘the arm ; and, 
not htirt, Lenny!" she said, faintly. without an instant of hesitation, with- 

“No, no.” He tried to press his hand on out the faintest sign of irresolution in her 
the place where he had struck himself, but' face, placed the folded paper boldly in lua 
she knelt down quickly,, and put her own | hand. “ Keep that, Lenny,’* she said, turn- 
hand there instead ; nestling her head against, ing deadly pale, but stiil not lostd^ her 
him, while she was on her knees, in a; firmness. “ Keep that, and ask me to re.ad 
strangely hesitating, timid way. He lightly ' it to you as soon as we are out of the Myrtle 
laid the hand which she bad intercepted on Room.” 
her shoulder. The moment it touched her, “ What is it ? ” he asked, 

her eyes began to soften; the tears rose in “ The last thing I have found, love,” she 

them, and fell slowly one by one down her replied, looking at him earnestly, with a 
cheeks. deep sigh of relief. 

“I thought you had left me,” he said. “ Is it of any imjwrtance ?” 


“ There was such a silence that I fancied you 
had gone out of the room.” 


“Will you come out of it with me, now ? ” | fervour of her impulsive nature, and breath- 
. Her strength seemed to fail her, while she' lessly and passionately covered his face with 
asked the question ; her head drooped on her, kissea 


breaals aa'^ she let the letter fall on the floor “ Gently ! ge 
at her side. iug. “ You tak 

“ Are you tired already, Rosamond 1 Your She drew bac 
voice sounds as if you were.” | in silpnce, with 

“I want to leave tlie room,” she said, shoulders. “( 
still in the same low, faint, constrained mured tenderly, 
tone. “ Is your knee easier, dear 1 Can you' the woilu, if I 


“ Gently ! gently! " said Leonard, laugh¬ 
ing. “ You take away my breath.” 

She drew back, and stood looking at him 
in silence, with a hand laid on eacli of liis 
shoulders. “ OIi, my angel! " she mur¬ 
mured tenderly. “ I would give all I have in 
the woilu, if I could only know how much 


“1 shall know soon.” She spoke those 
I words in tones so quiet and low that they 
were barely audible. Inteipreting the 


ipreting the 
isli indication 


Instead of answering, she suddenly caught 
him to her bosom, clung to him with all the 


tone. " is your Knee easier, aear f t/on you me wonu, u i couia omy snow now muen 
walk, now f” | you love me ! ” 

“Certainly. There is nothing in the world “Surely,” he returned, still laughing, 
the matter with my knee. If you are tired, \ “ surely, Rosamond, you ought to know by 
Rosamond—as I know you are, though you, this time! ” 

may not confess it—the sooner we leave the “ 1 shall know soon.” She spoke those 
room the better.” words in tones so quiet and low that they 

She appeared not to hear the last words he were barely audible. Inteipreting the 
said, ifer fingers were working feverishly change in her voice as a fresh indication 
about her neck and bosom ; two blight, red of fatigue, Leonard invited her to lead him 
spots were beginning to burn in her pale' away by liolding out his hand. She took it 
cheeks; her eyes were fixed vacantly on the in silence, and gnided him slowly to the 
letter at her snie; her hands wavered about door. 

it ^fore she picked it up. For a few seconds,' On their way back to the inhabited side of 
she waited on her knees, looking at it in- 'the house, she said nothing more on the sub- 
tently, with her head turneil away from her iecl of the folded piece of paper which she 
husband—^then rose and walked to the fire- had jilaced in his hands. All her'attention, 
place. Among the dust, ashes, and other wiiiie they were returning to the west front, 
rubbish at the back of the grate were scat- seemed to be absorbed in the one act of jea- 
tered some old, torn pieces of pa{)er. They lously watching every inch of ground that he 
caught her ey% and held it fixed on them, walked over, to make sure that it was safe and 
She looked and looked, stbwlj bending down smooth before she suffered him to set his foot 
nearer and nearer to the grate. For one on it. Careful and considerate as she had 
moment she liebl the letter out over the always been, from the first day of their mar- 
rubbish in Vioth hands—the next she drew ried life, whenever she led him from one 
, back, shuddering violently, and turned round place to another, she was now unduly, almost 
80 'pa to face her husband again. At the absurdly, anxious to preserve him from the 
Mglit of him, a faint, inarticuliito exclamation,, remotest jiossibility of an accident Finding 
c ^^f sigh, h(df sob, burst from her. “ Oh, no, that he was the nearest to the outside of the 
1 ” she wmspered to her&ell^ clasping her • open landing, when they left the MyrUe 
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Boom, she insisted on changing places so Witl» the tray in her hand to return to the 
that he might be nearest to the wall While drawing-room. 

they were deaftending the stain, sKO stopped After she, had put the water down on a 
him in the middle, to enquire if he felt* any Uble in a corner, ^lie noisel^ly locked first 
pain in the knee which he bad struck against ‘ the door leading into the library, then the 
the chair. At the last step she brouglit him | dcx^r leading into the passage. Leonard, 
to h stand-still again, while |lie nihved away hearing her moving aliout^ advised her to 
the torn and tangled remains of an old mat,! keep quiet on the sofa. She patted him 
for fear one of his feet, should catch in it, I gently on the cheek, and Wiis about to make 
Walking across the north ball, she entreated | some suitable answer, when she accidentally 
i that he would take her arm and lean heavily i ht lield her face reflected in the looking-glass 
upon her, because she felt sure that his knee under which he was sitting. The sight of 
was not quite free from stitFness yet. Even at her own white cheeks and startled eyes sus- 
the short flight of stairs which coimected the ptuxled the words on Imi' Upo- 3he hastened 
entrance to the hall with the passages leading away to the window, to catch any breath of 
to the west side of the house, she twice stop- air tiiat might be wafted towards her from 
ped him on the way down, to place his foot on the sea. 

the sound parts of the steps, which she repre- The heat-mist still hid the horizon, 
sented as dangerously worn away in more Nearer, the oily, colourless surface of the 
places than one. He laughed good-h’umour- water was just visible. Leaving slowly from 
edly at her excessive anxiety to save him time to time in one vast monotonous wave that 
from all danger of stumbling, and asked if, rolled itself out smoothly and endlessly till it 
there was any likelihood, with their nume- was lost in the white obscurity of the mist, 
rous stoppages, of getting Iwrck to the west Close on the shore, the noisy surf was 
side of the house in time for lunch. She | hushed. No sound came from the beach 
was not ready, as usual, with her retort; j except at long, wearilj^ long intervals, when 
his laugh found no pleasant echo iu hers a quick thump, and a still splash, just audible 
she only answered that it was impossible to [ and no niox-e, announced tlie fall of one tiny, 
be too anxious about bim ; and then went' mimic wave upon the parching sand. On the 
on in silence, till they reached the door of terrace in front of the house, the changeless 
the housekeeper’s room. hum of summer insects was all that told of 

Leaving him for a moment outside, she life and movement. Not a human figure 
went in to give the keys back again to Mrs, was to be seen anywhere on the shore; no 
Fentreatii. sign of a sail loomed shadowy through the 

“ Dear me, ma’am ! ” exclaimed the house- heat at sea ; no breath of air waved the 
keeper, “youlook quite overcome by the heat, light tendrils of the creepers that twined up 
of the day, and the close air of those old tlm house-wall, or refreshed the drooping 
rooms. Can 1 get you a glass of water, or flowers ranged iu the windows. Bosamoua 
may 1 give you my bottle of salts 1” turned away from the outer prospect, after 

Bosamond declined both offers. a moment's weary contemplation of it. As 

“ May 1 be allowed to .ask, ma’am, if any- she looked into the room again, her husband 
thing has been found this time in the north spoke to her. 

1 ooms 1 ” inquired Mrs. Behtreath, hanging “ What precious thing lies hidden in this 
uj) the bunch of keya paper?” im asked, producing the letter, and 

“ Only some old papers,” replied Bosamond, snuliug as he opened it. “ Surely there must 
turning away. be someiliiug besides writing—some iues- 

“I beg pardon, again, ma’am,” pursued the timable powder, or some bank-note of fabu- 
housekeeper; “ but,iu case any of the gentry Ions value—wrapped up in all these folds ?” 
of the neighbourhood should call to-day ? Bosamond’s heart sank within her, as he 

“ We are engaged. No matter who it may opened the letter and passed his finger over 
be, we are both efigaged.” Answering briefly the writing inside, with a mock expression of 
in tliese terms, Bosamond left Mrs. Pent- anxiety, ami a light jest about siiaring all 
le.atl), and rejoined her husband. treasures discovered at Porlhgeuna with his 

With the same excess of attention and care wife, 
which she had shown on the way to the “ I will read it to you directly, Lenny,” ahs 
bousekee{>er’a room, siie now led him up the said, dropping into the nearest seat, and lah- 
uest staircase. The library door happening guidly pushing her hair back from-her 
to stand open, they passed through it on temples. “ But put it away for a few minutes 
their way to the drawing-room, which was now, and let us talk of anything else you 
the larger and cooler apartment of the two. like that does not remind us of the l^rtle 
Having guided Leonard to a seat, Bosamond Roonn I am very capricious, am I noVto 
returned to the library, and took from the so suddenly weary of the very subject that I 
table atray containing a bottle of water, and ^ have been fondest of talking about for 60 
a tumbler, which she had noticed when she many weeks past 1 Tell me, Iqte,” she added, 
passed through. rising abruptly and going to Ae back of his 

“1 way feel faint as well as frightened,” cltair; “do" I get worse with my whims find 
I she said quickly to herself, turning round fancies and faults?—or am 1 improved, 
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B!n<!e i^e tim® wliven we were first mar* She rose on her knees and looked closer 
ried U’ ' , - ' , ,, at him, Imr face brightening a little, and a 

He tossed the lei^r aside carelessly on a faint smile'just playing round'her lips, "I 
tahl'B'’"thich traSt always placed by the arm of wonder if you will always be as anxious 
his chair, and shook ms forefinpr at her with about me, and as fond of me, as yon are 
a- frown of cOmlc reproof. ‘‘Oh fie, Bosa- now 1 ” she whispered, kissing his n.aud as 
mood ! are you trying to entrap me into she removild it from her foreheiwl He leaned 
paying you compliments 1 ” back again in the chair, and told her jestingly 

liie light tone that he persisted in adopting not to look too far into the future. The words, 
seemed absolutely to temfy her. She shrank lightly as . they were spoken, struck deep 
away from his chair, and sat down again at a into her heart, “ Thera are times, Lenny,^’ 

ilseel-avi/ka A*<MTa llim sTlA fi.'twl wIlAn atl /SnA’fl KartninAatt in 4ttA 


little distance from him. she said. “ when all one’s happiness in the 

“ I remember I used to offend you,” she present depends upon one’s certainty of the 
continued quickly and confusedly. “ No, no, future.” Slie looked at the letter, which her 
not to ofiend—only to vex you a little—by husband had left open on the table near biro, 
talking too familiarly to the servants. You as she spoke ; and,after a momentary struggle 
might almost have fancied, at first, if you had with herself, took it in her hand to rend it,, 
not known me -so well, that it was a habit At the first word her voice failed her; the 
with me because I had once been a servant deadly paleness overspread her face again; 
myself. Suppose I had been a servant—the she threw the letter back on the table, and 
servant who liad helped to nnrse you in your walked aw'ay to llie other end of the room, 
illnesses, the servant who led you about in “ The future ? ” asked Leonard. “ What 
your blindness more carefully than anyone future, liosamond, can yon possibly mean ?” 
else—would you have thought much, then, of ‘' Suppose I. meant our future at Porth- 

the difference between us ? would you-” genna 1 ” slie s.ai(l, moistening her dry lips 

She stopped. The smile had vanished from with a few drops of water. “ Shall we stay 
Leonard’s face, and he had turned a little here as long as we thought we should, and 
away firom her, “ What is tlie use, Eosa- be as happy as we have been everywhere 
fiiond, of supposing events that never could else ? You told me on the journey that I 


have happened ? ” he asked rather im 
patiently. 


should find it dull, and that I should be 
driven to try all sorts of extraordinary occu- 


She went to the side-table, poured out pations to amuse myself, You said you ex- 
some of the water she had brought from the pccted that I should begin with gardening 
library, and drank it eagerly; then walked and end by writing a novel. A novel! ” Slie 
to the window and plucked a few of the approached her husband again, and watclied 
flowers that were placed there. She threw his face eagerly while she went on. “ Why 
some of them away again the next moment; not? More women write novels now than 
but kept the rest in her hand, thoughtfully men. What is to prevent me from trying ? 
arranging them so as to contrast their colours The first great requisite, I suppose, is to have 
with the best effect. When this was dpne, an idea of a story; and that I have got.” 
she put them into her bosom, looked down She advanced a few steps further, reached 
absently at them, took them out again, aiid, the table on which the letter lay, and placed 
ratumlng to her husband, placed the little her hand on it, keeping her eyes still fixed 
nosegay in the button-hole of his coat. intently on Leonard’s face. 

“ Something to make you look gay and “ A nd virhat is your idea, liosamond ? ” he 
bright, love—as I always wish to see you,” asked. 

abe said, seating herself in her favonrite “This,” she replied. “I mean to make 
attitude at his feet, and looking up at him the main interest of the story centre in two 
eadly, with her arms resting ou his knees. young married people. .They shall be very 

“What ate you thinking about, Hosa- fond of each other—as fond as we are, Lenny 
mond?” he asked, after an interval of silence. —and they shall be in dur rank of life. 

“ I was only wondering, Lenny, whether After they have been happily married some 
any woman in the world could be as fond of time, and when they have got one child to 
you as I am- I feel almost afraid that there make them love each other more dearly than 
are others who would ask nothing better ever, a,terrible discovery shall fall upon 
than to live and die for you, as well as me. tliera like a thunderbolt. Tlie husband shall 
There is something in your fiiee, in your have diosen for his wife a young lady heap- 
voice, in all your ways—-something besides iiig as ancient a family name as—” 
the intereat or your sad, sad affliction—that “ As your name ? ” suggested Leonard. 


the intereat of your sad, sad affliction—that 
would ,4raw any woman’s heart to you, I 
think/ If I was to die—” 


“ As the name of the Treverton family,” 
she continued, after a pause, during which 


“If you were to die! ” He started as he her hand, had been restlessly moving the 
repeated the words after her, and, leaning letter to and fro on the table. “ The husband 
forward, anxiously laid his hand upon her sliall be well-born—as well-born as yon, 
fmrehead. “ You- are thinking .and talking Lenny—and the terrible discovery shall Ixi, 
very strangely this morning, Eosjunond! Are that his wife has no right to the ancient 
^ou not well 1 ” name that she bore when he married her.” 
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“ I can’t say, my love, that I approve of your ■ 
idea. Your story will decoy the reader into 
feeling an interest in a woman who turns out 
to be an imposter.” ; . | 

No !■” cried Bosamond, wai*nily. ** A 
true woman—a woman who never stooped to 
a deception—a woman full of faults and fail¬ 
ings, but a teller of the truth at all hassards 
and all sacrifices. Hear me out, Lenny, be¬ 
fore you judge.” Hot tears rushed into her 
eyes ; but she dashed them away passionately, 
and went on. “The wife shall grow up to 
womanhood, and shall marry, in total ignor¬ 
ance—mind that!—in total ignorance of her 
real history. The sudden disclosure of the 
truth shall overwhehn her—she shall find 
herself struck by a calamity which she had 
no hand in bringing about. She shall be 
crushed, petrified, staggered iji her very 
reason by the discovery; it shall burst upon 
her when she has no one but herself 
to depend on; she shall have the j^ower 
of keeping it a secret from her luisbanti 
with perfect impunity; she shall be tried, 
ahe shall be shaken in lier mortal frailness, 
by one moment of fearful temptation ; she 
shall conquer it, and, of her own free will, she 
shall tell her husband all that she knows 
herself. Now, Lenny, what do yon call that 
woman ? an impr^ster 1 ” 

“ No ; a Victim.” 

“ Who goes of her own accord to the sacri¬ 
fice ? and who is to !» sacrificed '! ” 

“ I did not say that.” 

“ What would you do with her, Lenny, if 
yon were writing the story ? 1 mean, how 
would you make her husband behave to her '! 
It i.s a question in which a man’s nature is 
cbncernecl, and a woman is not competent to 
decide it. I am perplexed about bow to eiid 
the story. How would you end it, love ? ” 
As she ceased, her voice sank sadly to its 
gentlest pleading tones. She came close 
to him, and twined her fingers in his hair 
fondly. “ How would yon euil it, love 1 ” she 
repented, stooping dowui till her tremblhig 
Jips just touched his forehead. 

He moved uneasily in Ins chair, anti re¬ 
plied, “ 1 am not a writer of novels, liosa- 
inoiid.” 

“ But how would you act, Lenny, if you 
were that husband ? ” 

“ It is hard for me to say,” he answered. 
“ I have not your vivid imagination, my dear; 
I' have no power of putting myself) at a 
moment’s notice, into a position thjit is not 
my own, and of knowing how I should act 
in it” 

“ But suppose your wife was close to you— 
as close as I am now } Suppose she had just 
told you the dreadful secret^ and was standing 
befoio you—as I am standing now—with the 
happiness of her whole life to come depending 
onoiie kind word from your lips 1 Oh, Lenny, 
you would not let her drop broken-hearted 
at your feet.? You would know, let her birth 
be what it might, tliat she was still the same 


faithful creature who had cherished, and 
served, and trusted, and worshipped you 
since her marriage - day, and who asked 
nothing in return but to lay her head on 
your bosom, and to hear you say that you 
loved her ? You would know that she had 
nerved herself to tell the fatsLl secret, because 
in her loyalty aJid'love to her husband, she 
woidd rather die forsaken and despised, tlinn 
live, deceiving him ? You would know all 
I this, and you would open your arms to the 
mother of your child, to the wife of your 
first love, though she was the lowliest of 
all lowly-l)orn women in the estimation of 
the world 1 Oil, you would, Leauy; I know 
you would! ” 

“ llosainoud ! how your bands tremble ; 
how your voice altera! You are agitating 
; yourself about this 8 up]) 0 sed story of yonm, 
as if you were talking of real events.” 

“ Y ou would take lier to > our heart, Lenny ? 
You would open your arms to her without 
an instant of unworthy doubt i ” 

, “ Hush ! hush ! 1 hope I should.” 

i “ Hope 1 only hope ? Oh, think again, love, 
think again; ami say you hiow you should! *’ 
j “ Must 1, Bosamond ? Then I do say it.” 

I She drew back as the words passed 1)18 
lips, and took the letter from the table. 

I “You have not yet asked me, Lenny, to 
read the letter that I found in the Myrtle 
’ Boom, i oti'er to read it now, of ray own 
i accord.” She trembled a little as she spoke 
those few decisive words, but her utterance 
of them was clear and steady, as if lier con¬ 
sciousness of being now irrevocably pledged 
to make the disclosure, had strengthened 
; her at last to dare all hazards and end all 
j suspense. 

< Her husband turned towards the place 
I from which tlie sound of her voice had 
reached hitii, with a mixed expression of per¬ 
plexity and surprise in his face. “ Vou pass 
1 BO suddenly from one subject to another,” he 
said, “ tluat 1 hardly know how to follow you. 

■ What in the world, Bosamond, takes you, at 
one jtimp, from a romantic argument about a 
situation in a novel, to the plain, practical 
business of reading an old letter ? ” 

“ Berbajis there is a closer connection be¬ 
tween the two, than you suspect,” she 
answered. 

“ A closer connection 1 What connection I 
I don’t understand.” 

“ The letter will explain.” 

“ Why the letter ? Why should you not 
explain ? ” 

She stole one anxious look at his Ikoe, 
and saw that a sense of something serious 
to come was now overshadowing nis mjnd 
for the first time. 

“Bosamond!” he exchdmed, is 

some mystery- 

“ There are no mysteries betvreoi us two,*’ 
she interposed quickly. “ There never have 
been any, love; there never shall W* She 
moved a little nearer to him to take her old 
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favourite place on his knee, then checked fondness tM me a secret wkich yon sou.ght to 
heri^lf, and drew back again to the table. Aiofe from me. Thott fondness toia me l/ntt your 
Wanting tears in her eyes T>ade her distrust barren wife would never make yout heart all 
her own'firmneem, and read the letter where her own urvtd she had borne you a child; and 
she could not feel the beating of hie heart. your Ups proved it true. Tour first vmrds, 
“Did I ten you/’she resumed, after waiting when you came hack from sea, and when the 
SJft instant to compose herself, “ where 11 infant was placed in your arms, were :—‘ / 
tbuhd the folded piece of paper which I put have never loved you. Rosamond, as I love you 
into yOur hand in the Myrtle Boom ?” now.' If you had mt saidthat, 1 should never 

“ No,” be replied, “ I tliink not.” have kept myywilty secret, 

“ I fohud it at the back of the frame of that “ J can add no more, for death is very mar 
picture—the picture of the ghostly woman me. How the fraud was committed, anil wlsat 
with the wicked face. I opened it imrae- my other motives were, I must leave you to dis~ 

‘ diately, and ssvw that it was a letter. The cover from the mother .of the child, who is 
address inside, the first line under it, &nA charged to girc you this. Fou will he merciful 
one of the two signatures which it contained i to the poor tittle creature who bears my name, I 
were in a handwriting that I knew.” | know. Be merciful also to her unhappy 

“ Whose 1" parent; she is only guilty of too blindly obeying 

“The handwriting of the late Mrs. Tre- me. If there is anything that mitigates the 
vertoii.” bitterness of my remorse, it is the remembrance 

“ Of your mother 1” I that my act of deceit saved the most faithful and 

“ Of the late Mrs. Trevorton.” the most affectionate of women fr-om shame that 

“ Gracious God, Bosaincud ! why do you site had not deaervei. Itememlrer me forgio- 
speab of her in that way ?” ingly, Arthur — words may tell how I hare 

“Let me read, and you will know, 1 ^sinned against 2 /ou,; no words can tell howl 
would rather read it than tell it. You have have loved you ! ” 
seen, with my eyes, what the M yrtle Boom is 

like; you have seen, with luy eyes, every She h.'id struggled on thus fur, and had 
object which the search through it brought reached the last line on the second jwge of 
to light; you must now see, with my eyes,; the letter, when she paused again, and then 
what this letter contains. It Is the Secret of, tried to read the first of the two signatures— 
the Myrtle Boom.” “ Bosamond Treveilon.” She faintly repeated 

She bent close over the faint, faded writing, two syllables of tliat familiar Christian name 
and read these words :— —the name that was on her husband’s lips 

every hour of the day!—and struggled to 
^ To my husband, — ; articulate the lliiril,,but her voice failed her. 

“ Ti’e have parted, Arthur, for ever, and 1. All the sacred household memories which 
have not had the courage to embitter our fare- 1 that ruthless letter had jirofaned for ever, 
well by confessina that I have deceived you —' seemed to tear themselves away from her 
erudly and basely deceived you. But a few heart at the same moment. With a low, 
minutes since, you were weeping by my bedside, moaning eiy, she dropped her arms on the 
aivd speaking of our child. My wronged, my table, and laid her head down on them, and 
hdoved husband, the little daughter of your hid her face. 

heart is not yours, is not mine. She is a love-\ She lieard nothing, she was conscious of 
chUd, whom 1 have imposed on you for mine. ^ nothing, until she felt a touch on her 
Her father was a miner at Borlhgmna, her shoulder—a, light touch from a Jiand that 
mother is my maid, Sarah Beeson.” j trembled. Every pulse in iier body bounded 

in answer to it, and siie looked up. 

Bosamond ])aused, but never raised her | Her husband hud guided himself near to 
head from the letter. She heard her husband ‘ her by the tabic. The tears were glistening 
lay his hand suddenly on the table; she heard , in his dim, sightless eyes. ' As she rose and 
him start to his feet; she heard him drawj touched him, his arms opened, and closed fast 
his breath heavily in one quick gasp; she round her. 

heard him whisper to himself the instant “ My own Bosamond ! ” he said, “ come to 
after, “A love-child !” With a fearful, pain- me and be comforted ! ” 


ful distinctness she heard those throe words. 

The tone in which he whispered them tamed CANTON-ENGIASII. 

her cold. But she never moved, for there - 

was more to read ; and while more remained, On reaching Canton, about two years 
it her life had depended on it, she could not ago, numerous novelties in human shape 
have looked hp. were presented to my observation. Among 

In a Mimnent more she went on, and read the foremost, wjis a native tutor of the 
thMe, &|i!is next:— Canton patois,—whose services had been 

engaged to facilitate the study of this 
^ have many heavy sins to answer for, particular dialect. On the morning of hi- 
t^^one sin you must pardon, Arthur; for I trodurtion I was curious enough to take 
0 ^tnvtted it through fondness for you. That notes of my first impressions of a Chinese 
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domitiie. He was of middle size, rather 
stooping, by no means corpulent. His head 
was sjnall; his eyes were sleepy. Uis face, 
naturally smooth, had become more so from 
having that morning been under the barlwr’s 
hand,—whose tools had evidently passed 
over all the facial lines. He hail sliaved his 
chin, cheeks, and forehead ; had titillated his 
eyeballs, clipped his eyebrows, cleaned his 
nostrils, picked bis ears, and braided his 
queue. His nedk was uncovered. It being then 
midwinter, he wore a felt cap lined with fnr. 
His outer dress was a robe, ivaching below 
tlie knees, folding over the breast, and fitting 
close to the neck. It was made of satin of a 
fine texture, and elegant blue; and his sash 
of an exquisite yellow crape. It wa.s not his 
usual attire, but was probably borrowed for 
the oceasiori, of a friend, or from a tailor, or 
had been taken out of pawn. 

Around the right wrist, partially concealed 
in bis wide sleeve, there was a bracelet of 
large dark beads, and from ilie tup button of 
his outer dress, tliere hung a string of smaller 
beads, strongly {icrfumed with musk. lie 
carried witli him a short pipe—the bulb of 
which could hold tobacco only sufficient for 
two or three puffs. He .was very fond of 
tobacco; and it was curious to watch the 
Cliinese preceptor leaning back in liis chair, 
and, while he cast a beatiho look at 
me, smoking his tube. He smoked, he 
smoked, and smoked—and, as lie seemed 
decidedly to swallow the irritating vapour, 
to my sur}>rise, froiu each iiustril there 
streamed forth a ■\^lley of smoke,—nothing 
else than the pent up fume expi‘e»sed 
from the nai'cutic leaf. At first 1 had not 
the audacity to interfere with his incessant 
use of the pipe; but at length, to save the 
wooden floor, on which he had no objociioii 
to empty ibe contents of the pipe, as wcdl 
as to' save my time—^to spend which in 
smoke he had as little scruple—I was com¬ 
pelled to place iiim under some restraint 
during the liuui's of study, allowing liim 
certain intervals for self-indulgence. As the 
cold weather had set in, the teacher did 
not bring his fan with him ; but in a large 
pouch slung from his girdle he carried his 
ink-hom. This was a truly simple portable 
apparatus. It consisted of a brass tube as 
long as his pencil-brush, with a tiny cup 
for ink, and a simple lid to close it up. 
Oftener a native scribe or copyist is satis¬ 
fied with a brass cap for his hair pencil, con¬ 
taining a small quantity'of liquid Imlia ink, 
in which, when unused, the pencil lies satu¬ 
rated. Of the other parts of tlio teacher’s 
clothing,—tunic, trousers, stockings, and 
shoes,—the shoes were the most noticeable, 
perhaps. The soles were thick, and the 
outer sides painted white. Being of the 
first style, the shoes were made of brocmled '] 
silk ; and the ends wore rounded up, some i 
Chinese say, to give ease in walking on soles! 
BO thick. But liow this cau be it is difficult' 
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to see ; for by being curled upward at the 
toes,—the front part of one’s foot is much 
higher than the heel part, so that the wearer- I 
is in danger, when he walks, of falling j 
backwaisis. However, as in many other j 
things, so, in this too, Ciiiaiese rule carried I 
the [irinciple of doing everything the contrary ! 
way to other nations ; with us the fashion is ' 
to raise the shoe-heel, but among the Chinese 
it is to depress the heel and raise the toes. 

There is now pretty well established in 
the south of Citina a jargon language, deno¬ 
minated Cautou-Englisb. It was coined first, 
periiajis, a huiuired and fifty years since, and 
has at last become the standard language 
of conimuiiicatiou between the natives and 
foreigners in Canton ami its vicinity. It is 
the mixed result of (lauton and English 
attempts at iutcrcomniuiiication. * 

For many years tliero liave been circulating 
among the natives of Canton, Wiiaiupoa, 
AJacao and Hongkong, numerous editions of 
a printed vocabulary of the Cantou-Englisfa. 
The nuniffcr of phrases and worila in it do 
not exceed a hundred and fifty; hut the 
mongrel dialect thus published, seems to 
have become fixed in its idioms, etymology, 
and definitions. Tlie plan of tlio work is 
simply to express the sounds of English 
words in Chinese characters, giving under- i 
neath the Canton word for the same. 

As specimens of this miirJeriug of the Kng- 
lisU tongue, lake the following.—three, telee ; 
live, fie ; seven, suiuwun; ten, teng ; eleven, 1 
lumwuu ; twelve, telnp ; stove, szetore ; | 

Januaiy, chenawih ; westward, weezewan ; ! 

buifala, peefulilow ; business, pigeon ; bother, 
bobberie ; rice, lice ; trouble, troupigeon ; 
proper, [lopa ; fear, feelw; want, wauchee ; 
take, taykee; secure, skure; send, sendee; 
make, niaykee ; catch, ka-chee. 

Hut this piebald lingo does not merely con¬ 
sist of corrupted English. You have Portu¬ 
guese words introduced also in a tieplurable, 
mangled form j e. g., sabbee, to know; 
maskee, not to mind ; joss, for Cod or deos, 

&c. Besides, in this jumble, we have nume¬ 
rous words of tile genuine native dialect, 
violently forced to meet the English mode 
of pronunciation ; thus, fokee, a friend or coin- 
raile is sounded, by foreigners, fookkee; and 
used os a synonymous term for Joint China¬ 
man ; samshow, used by foreigners for wine, 
is a corruption of a Canton wox'd, hiongsui ; 
cliinchin, is to pay respects, derived from thp 
native phrase, tsiugtsing ; chiucliiujon iS' •, 
compound of Canton and Portuguese to e:(:- 
press idol worship ; cumshaw is a perversion 
of the local phrase, kumsia, to give thanks, or 
a present in token of gratitude. 

It was a severe tax on my risible powers, 
when, on the first morning of my nniiml, 
a smart-looking Ciinton youth walked into 
luy cbaiulier and announced, “ Pahefuss lady 
sil, awe lady sil.” The oinly interpreta¬ 
tion I could make of it was by aid of my 
watch-dial, and the calls of hunger; fur he 
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meant,,to Bay, “Breakfast is ready, air; all pranotinee onr language more ace9ja*ety 
ready, sir.” Bat the most eomic specimen is than the Cantonese, it &es nea appear that 
. A colloqny ^tween a native and a foreigner, they took any specific pains to introduce a re- 
both vers^ ia this style of conversation, formed vocabulary. Bnt, avety praiseworthy 
Shortly after my reaching Macao, 1 walked attempt in tins direction was made by the 
out one morning with an American who had first appointed consul at Ningpo (the late 
been sometime resident there. We rambled Eobert Thom, a friend of the ^iuese, and a 
ipto tiie Chinese bazaar and got into a shoe- thorough Chinese scholar); who, as soon as 
make's shop. The conversation, with expla- he entered upon his consular dnties, tried to 
nati<m in pillory, is as follows: mend the mischief, and published a cheap 

oosen’s nHOLisn. ! Chinese students of 

Fomgqer.—CWn-chin F.-How do vou do,! English language. At first the innovation 

fookkee ? John Chinaman P' introduced by Mr. Thom bade fair to be 

Chinaman.—Belly woll, C.—Quito well, thank, successful among the northern youths in 

belly well. Chin-chin: you, sir. How is it that I i assisting them to pronounce and speak good 
Wbofo my no hah see have not had the honour ol English. But, presently, as the trade in the 
taipan sot langim ? soring you for so long.’ , north rose in importance and quantity, there 

F. - My uanrbee wun F.—I want a pair of gudj influx of Ivoys, couipradores, and 
pay ioo hejiy soon. Spose shoes soon. But I fear i meicliants from the south—already versed in, 
fookkrctoomurheepigcon: you are too busy to make j,,l proutl of, this Canton-English—that the 

wii-afo no can; no cazion can. Why not ? Don’t | ' ' . 

feeloo ; my sabbee belly he afraid that, 1 am ! THE METROPOLITAN CATTLE 
wrell: can 6xee alia popa. sure I c.m make tlirm all j MARKET 

right. 

F.— Wancliec maykeo P. —I want a pair mtide I One dry cold moonlight morning, at the spe- 


John Chinaman f 


no can maykee. 
C, — Ciindo 


them for me now. 

C.—Most certainly 


wii-afo no can; no cazion can. Why not ? Don’t | ' . 

feeloo; my sabbee belly he afraid that, 1 am ! THE METROPOLITAN CATTLE 
wrell: can 6xee alia popa. sure I c.m make tlirm all j MARKET 

right. 

F. —Wancliec maykeo F. —I want a pair mtide I One dry cold moonlight morning, at the spe- 

aumba wun ledda; feeloo of the best lc.atliei ; but | cislsuggestion of my friend and fellow member 


no hah ctilop leddii? pevhaps yon arc out of j of the Social Agronomicals, Tom Ashstick,— 
Kuropean leather.’ ' Tom being a real farmer-graziter,—I, only an 

C.—No cazion feeloo. C.—Don’t bo afraid of; ]iouorary member of the said Association, I 

Can skure hah num^a wun that I can gumantcc the; took my place in the Nortli London Railw.ay 
popa ledda. leat^ier to be tl.e very best . Copenhagen Fields, in company with a fair 

.n.ch.. im il™, if yo...... 1'■!'?* m™? gfjineots. »itli Mae npraiis; 

which however they wore, as it in the way 
C.—Can see, can sah- C.— I’ll see. I promise of business. Their nnbrushed clothes by no 
bee ; skure you day tifoo you them the day after to- means tallied with the neat precision of their 
mollo: laipan can sen wun inorrow. Please, sir, to i conversation ; in a woi^J, my fellow-travellers 
piece cooly come my sop send a servant to ray shop ' were London butchers, who, from constant 
look see. for them. j conversation with lady customers, acquire a 

F. (seeing a w'oman in F. — Well, friend, who | certain conversational refinement, and, from 
the back part of the shop), is tiiatwoman inside tlicw.’ | hurry of their occupation, a certain curt, 
IJ'Bk fookkee: my Is that your wife .’ I did , condensed, authoritative style of diction. Our 
laugh wun piece wifoo. not know you had gotigtation was the Caledonian Road, a stone’s 

XilLbtetbi” " “ ■" " i ‘7'r «“ S""-' la th, 

-wifoo Tooloo^ 1 

C.lso fashion tooloo. C.-Yes sir, n..5te true. J^ow-a-xlays we go everywhere by i-aSiway; 


perhaps yon arc out of j of the Social Agronomicals, Tom Ashstick,— 
Kuropean leather.’ ' Tom being a real farmer-graziter,—I, only an 

— ®on’t bo afraid of; ]iouorary member of the said Association, I 
that I can g.mi.-mtcc the ; took niy place in the Nortli London Railw.ay 
leailier to be the very best . Copenhagen Fields, in company with a fair 

them at once, if you can. greasy garments, with blue aprons ; 

which however they wore, as it in tlie way 
C.—I’ll see. I promise ' of business. Their nnbrushed clothes by no 
you them the day after to- means tallied with the niat precision of their 


ficofo tim wnn moon, ijasi muuiii, on me inosi ..w g—j,..— 
sipuntee alia popa day, my auspicious day I could se- married ; and sometimes even to be buried, 
catcdi dat piece wifoo. lect 1 manied her. When we reached our halting place, the last 

F.—My chin-chin you, F. —Well, I ccngrstu- droves had taken their appointed places ; the 
fookkee. Chin-chin. late jou, friend, flood needful dog-barking and man-shouting had 
morning. ceased; and we walked through a broad road, 

C.— -Ah chin-chin, tai- C.—Good day, sir; along wliich a few score of untiixed suburban 
pan, chin-chin. good-day. butchers’ carts, genfemlly carrying six inside, 

Horrid trash this. But, versed in it, the were furiously careering toward the square 
Canton servants, s^roiFs, boatmen, .and shop- of thirty acres which has superaoded old 
people think themselves up to the mark in Smithfield. 

pure Englirii. Nor can it be otherwise than a As we enter the gate, I cannot help won- 
matt^ ^fimucH regret that this gibberish has dering why Hie architect, who well planned 
b^^sjj^ended to other porta on the coaat of this Royal Exchange of Live Stock, did not 
since they were opened by the treaty take Britisli breeds for his omameutal types, 
of^ghleen hundred and forty-twx When The ^mild Short Horn and the saviige High- 
foreign merchants and supercargoes (formerly lander, the obese Lieicester, and the llvSy, 
lesidept at Canton, and accustomed to this succulent SouHidown, instead of the Roman 
ot conversation) moved up to Ningpo, bulls and Spanish meriuoes which now crown 


world. 

C.—Yes air, nmte true. J^ow-a-days we go everywhere by railway; 

Last m.mrb, on tl.e most we generally go away by railway, after being 


auspicious day I could se¬ 
lect, J married her. 


C.—-Ah chin-chin, tai- 
]«u), chin-chin. 

Horrid trash this. 


p ,..oha»gBaj, CSC., where the natives are able to I the gate pUlai'S. 
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In -.the market square, in parallel lme« it>r 
streets, diverging from a central clock' tower 
(if any point can be the centre of a square)^ 
thousands of fat cattle are ranged,, eaw tied 
by the bead to a rail, which forms one side 
of a naiTow lane. There are thirteen thou¬ 
sand feet of these rails. Thus there are 
broad streets bordered by tails and living Je^, 
destined, when dead, for soup ; where the 
8.alesmen shmd, ash-stick in hand, and receive 
their customers,' who stroll up and down, 
pricing, bargaining, and finally buying; and 
thei'e are narrow lanes, horde red on each side 
by horned or polled heads, meekly awaiting 
their doom;—these lanes being useful a.s 
afibrding views of the forequarters of tlie 
j cattle, and providing convenient thorough- 
tares through the market. One side of the 
square, divided by the clock and an avenue, 
is devoted to beasts; the other to one thousand 
I - eight hundred sheep-pen.s, and pig-pens, with 
i' a special elevated roofed )>latform for calves— 
jl at this particular time of year chiefly occupied 
'i by sheep-dogs, resting from their drover duties, 
i The clock, tower, contrived a double or say 
“treble debt to ^y,” contains on its base¬ 
ment the “ Cattle Bauba,” institutions peculiar 
; to the London butcher trade ; a druggist’s 
shop, equally provided with medicaments for 
man and beast, di8tingui.slied from all ordi¬ 
nary druggists by barrels of red ruddle, 

I for the supply of sheep-purchasing cus- 

I tomers ; and a retail warehouse of warm 
i! jackets ."uid blankets, thick bt)ot'!, bridles 
I' and saddles—once shipped in ha.ste for the 
i! Crimean army, now sold dirt clieap. 

ij A survey from the clock tower, shows, on 

II one side, several acres of white squares with 
{- black borders. These are the sheep pens ; on 
i- the other, parallelogKvms of divers cattle 
j I colours,—red most prevails; and, next to that, 

I - the most popular cow colour, wdiite mixed with 
I j red; liere and there a score or so of white faces 
!! on red bodies mark a batch of Herefords, huge 
I oxen only to be raised on good fat pastuics. 
i Black and dark gray patches, smd pale dun, 
j tell of^ Scots and of WeLsh mountaineers ; 

while, in a remote corner, black, mottled, and 
li white, bail from the polders and grain dis- 
! I tilleries of Holland. In no part of the market 
j is there any crowd or confusion; the fat beasts, 

I comfortably tied, are as quiet as if in a fold- 
■ yard ; and, as for tho butchers in search of 
beef and mutton, they are lost in space. 
Noise, except a bellow now and then, a little 
bleating, or the distant barking of a dis¬ 
contented dog imprisoned in a calf pcii,*there 
is none. The scene is not Arc.adian, although 
greeiifields are to bo seen beyond, not yet 
invaded by the bricklayer; it is more like a 
j well-ordered camp at day-bi'eak, substituting 
beeves for chargei-s. 

Descending to terra firma and details, I 
began my march, meeting from time to time 
with many a country friend, interested in the 
sale of a dozen fat oxen or a few score of fat 
sheep. On the window of the market office 


the UQpibers entered for sale are written up: 

“ 3$0Q cattle 5 1 B,a60 fiheep, 

I There was at least a quarter of a million of 
bounds of live beef, without counting the otfal, 
loose fat, or suet, which costs the butcher no¬ 
thing, and forma at Christmas time, say from 
December to the end of January, an important 
part of the butcher’s profit in sale for plum- 
pudtlings. A fat ox on a pedestal of phim- 
putlding would typify, better than any of the 
old-fashioned emblems, modern .Britisli agri¬ 
culture; for, without the pudding it would 
be diflicnlt to say what would become of the 
extra fat, which roots, cake, and corn combine 
to lay up on Christmas prize cattle. 

Of the day’s supply, the largest, the fattest, 
and the youngest were, as they always are, 
Short Horns, invented by the brothers Col- 
linge, improved by a long series of breeders 
down to the late Karls Spencer and Ducie; 
the present brothers Booth of Killerby; Sir 
Charles Knightley, of fox-hunting fame; 
Squire 'I’ownley, alAiicashirc militia colonel; 
Jtichard Stratton, a yeoman-farmer of Wilt* 
shire ; Gurnter, a militia captain of Middlesex 
(a name eminent for sweets as well as roasts), 
and a crowd of others, amongst whom are 
divers Scotclimen; and,among Irishmen,Lord 
Talbot do Malahide and Captain Ball. Of 
Short Iloriis and tlieir cros.ses,—the true meat 
for the million, which, fifty yeara ago, was l 
scarcely known out of tliree northern counties, 
and which is fit for the butcher at jvn age when 
ludst other breeds are little better than hob¬ 
bledehoy calves, — it was estimated that 
full three thousand oxen and fat cows and 
heifers stood in the great market, held before 
Christmas, and not one of the Long Horns, the 
prime breed of Arthur Young’s time. Short 
Ifornsarebrcd now every where,and fed every- 
wlierc. Tliey are bred aide by side with native 
breeds in northern Scotland, and as far south 
as Devonshire. In Ireland they are super¬ 
seding the native Long Horned breed to such 
an extent as to afford a great export of 
yearlings, which finish their education in 
the warm yards, stalls, and boxes of the 
Midland and Metropolitan counties. Next 
in size and beef-making qualities is the- 
huge red white-faced Hereford ox, fattened 
to perfection alike on Shropshire pastures 
and Midland grass', feeding also on eoi*n-. 
cake and roots. The Hereford cow, imliku 
the Short Horn, is small and insignificant, 
of small v.ilue in the dairy, although affording 
neat juicy ribs and sirloins. The Hereford 
is not, and never will bo widely spread, Uk<Jr 
the Short Horn ; he is rarely found, out of 
three or four counties round the city Urat gi ve» 
him his name; only one nobleman, the Duke 
of Jiedford, out of that district breeds him; fq** 
he has no reputation as a cross for improving^ 
other breeds, while the Short Horn improves, 
whether for uiilk or beef, every breed. But, he 
is a great favourite with the butcher; In 
trade term, he dies well. In his native district 
he has a reputation as being powerful and j 
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docile in the plough. Ox-plonghing, however, of boiliea, covered with a thick curly hair, 
is too slow for modem high farming. In the supported on four delicate liinba, and finished 
Midland counties, and as far north as Norfolk, off with a long meteor-like tail. This ad- 
the white fiice of the Hereford may be seen mirable beast, reared among storms and 
placidly rnmin.ating in root-feeding winter tnista, fed and thriving for two or tliree years 
yards ; but., l>c is seldom to be found further on the coarse sciinty iierbage and heather of 
north than Norfolk, and, even there, the Scotch mountain.'!, no sooner reaches southern 
I>evon and Short Horn are preferred to him. pastures, sheltered in southern show-yaixls, 
Inferior in size, but superior in quality, or the snug Scotch homesteads, where roots 
comes the red onrly-coated North Devon, the aiulcakesupply hitttwithbreakfa3t,dinner,and 
Norfolk f-ivourite, with his ronnd mole-like supper, than he does credit to his keep ; and, 
carcase, his neat thorough-bred head, branch- j without losing las wild quality ami flavour, 
ing horns, and delicate limits. The farmers lays on flesh ofthe juiciest, so that when driven 
of Norfolk—the only county where he is | to slaughter, he tops the more effeminate and 
bred in any quantity out of Devonshire, ‘ artificial breeds by from sixpence toasliilling 
SomerseUsliire, and Dorsetshire—has, ever j per stone of eight pouuils. 'J’he West High- 
since tlie lime of Coke of Holk'h.-uii (who in -1 lander is deservedly a favourite in ])arks, 
troduoed him to supersede the uiiprofitiible where he is almost as picturesque, if <lun or 
Norfolk cattle) been fond of filljiig their winter' re<l, as, and is much more profitable and hardy 
yards with «lelieate Devons. At one time, the' than, fallow deer. It is worth a jounn^y into 
Norfolk farmers were the chief northern cus- j Notts to see them, as I saw them last winter, 
tomers ; now, they find a difficulty in get- i browsing under the oaks, alongside the lake 
ting their number, for they are intercepted j at (ffnmber, or wililly dashing away in twos 
on the way ; and even the slow Devonians ' and tliree.s, when startled by the cry of houi)d.s 
and slower Somersets find the advantage of. and rush of scarlet-coated horsemen, 
feeiling fat the denizens of their clamp hills. ■ It is a hundred years since Jennie Dean’s 
The Devons are much in detn.ahd among Duke of ArgyJe began to improve the Wt‘.st 
West-end-of-London and Brighton butchers ■ Highlander ; but, the savage mountaineer 
for their best customers. At the last Smith-{ never came to perfi^ction until he tasted 
field Club Show a little Devon had the rare] oil cake, mangolds, Swedes, and with straw 
iionour of winning the gold medal, as the best j to eat and to lie on. Equal in fine grain 
ox in the show. and quality of meat, larger in carcase, nearly 

Very much like the Devons in colour and | equal in hardiness of constitution, more 
stamp of head, but altogether on a larger useful in the ploiigh and dairy, but very differ- 
scale, and I am afraid,—^iu the face of farmer | ent in personal appearance, is the improved 
Wood, of Ockley Manor, — I must say ! Black Boiled Angus, by exception only, dun, 
coai’ser and less refined by careful breeding, | red, or wliite. Tins breed, within the last 
are the Susae-x ; no doubt of t.he same breed ^ quarter of a century brought to perfection, 
as the North Devon enlarged by richer, has for want of horns a sort of elk-like 

E astnres, .and not refined by the pedigive, unfinished look, and a peculiarly mild ex- 
reeding of a Quartley and a Turner, and the' pression. Like the Higldamler, he is only 
Herd Book of a Davey—not Sir Humphry, bred in Scotland, but is a gi-eat favourite with 
but Captain John, of Rose Ash. The all the high-class fanners of Kngland, as well 
Sussex are unknown beyond the South- iis of Scotland, especially in the Lincolnshire 
coast and Metropolitan markets, and do not yards, where his hornless head makes it pos- 
seem to be increasing in minibHr ; they are sible to pack a larger number together 
esteemed where known, and are often aiiiongst I Uian of any other kind. Besides tliese 
the earliest sold, being of great size ami tine distinct breeds, there are always in the 
qualify ; what bulcheis cull a useful class of market odd annuals of every and of no local 
animals. bx-eed, and some elephantine aged fat bulls, 

In the place of honour, ill the moist fashion- intended for workhouse or emigrant sliLp 
aUe shed of the cattle .market, under the consumption. Foi-eigners were represented, 
charge of the D’Ursay of cattle salissmen, as before obsei ved, by a lot of black and 
-wei-e to be found a large lot of the priinest white Dutch cows, probably fattened on 
meat of the highest price—the Scots, West distillery grains—lumpy, uneven, coarse- 
Highlandera, ami Black Polled Angus. The looking animals, sadly in want of a good 
^otch cattle are finished and fed fat all over Short Horn cross, yet supplying every week, 
England, as far down as where they meet [with Danish, Rhenish, and other strangers, a 
tlie Herefords and Devons, bat are only j very seasonable quantity of low-priced beef. 
Wed in Scotland. The West Highlander, j The Dntch were in the care of a mild, stout, 
wlien felt, seems a curious compound of two close-shaven dealer, in a pair of high bools, 
animals—one savage and untameable ; tbe'and an overcoat, of sealskin, 
other tamest of the tame. A wild liead, with' The population, or passengers, met in per- 
sharp threatening horns and aavage little arabuLating the streets between the cattle’s 
eyes, gleaming' beneath a shaggy fore- tails, consisted of a very few clas-ses, and 
|^'*ad, is attached to one of the fattest, all well to do. In greatest numbers were 
^mdest, and nio^ plump and mole-like i the butchers with eager looks; graziers • 
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})aviug Htock in tbn market in the hands 
of saleainen ; a few di"over lada ; but, their 
occupation having ceased with the tjing 
up of the cattle, and not recommencing 
until, when, later in the day, sales' had be ¬ 
come plentiful,—they were not nnme- 
rous. Those about were very quiet; with, 
for the most part, pale faces, and an awake- 
all-night look. Their singuliiily seedy, often 
unctuous, caps, contrasted with luirticu- 
larly stout serviceable bottts, a fact of cos¬ 
tume which proved that drovers are well 
paid, A working m.an with good feet 
coverings is generally well off. Each 
drover carried a long stick, with a blunt 
prong at one end, about an eighth of an 
inch long; the length being, as the drovers 
are, licensed by municipal market authority. 
"Whatever these drovers were under oldStnith- 
fiehi education, Ciircful observation enables 
lue to state that at present they do their 
duty without any flesh damaging, hanging or 
prodding ; * they are under- the eye- of the 
butchers now, aud such unprofitable cruelly 
would not be permitted. 

Tiro general appearance of the Copenhagen 
public is rlecidedly cold, uncomfortable, and 
ntrch needing the moustache movement— 
with a full beard accompairiuient, to cover 
unshaven, half-shaven, or much gashed 
cheeks and chins, operated on by the 
candlelight of early winter monrings. The 
leg-coveringa of the market freqrrenters 
ai-c chai'acteristic of their pursuits. Long 
boots, leather leggings of various com-1 
ple-vity, woi-sted hose, gaiters, and pr-inritive 
fustian galligaskins, very equally divided the 
honours of the field; while turneil-up trousers 
looked vaslly uncomforlahle. Due luxu¬ 
rious grazier-salesrnan, who wore a pair 
of woollen-lined Crimean boots, with a; 
Crimean sheepskin jacket, and a Welsh wig 
under his Jim-Crow hat, was taking his 
breakfast according to the Copenhagen 
fashion, al fresco, off a tray, supported on an 
empty sheep-pen; tire said breakfast consist¬ 
ing of one tankard of hot tea, and another of 
hot ale, a hissing rumpsteak, aud a }>late of 
Irot buttered rolls, brought from the Cattle 
Market Tavern by a young waiter who liad 
very much the air of a butcher's apprentice. 
1 recommend those unfortunate gourmands 
who cannot raise an appetite, to try a course 
of CopeuJragen market, begiuiiing at six 
o’clock ou a frosty morning. 

Next to the leg-covei-ings, the distinguisli- 
ing mark of the Copenhagenei's, fi'oti^ the 
highest to the lowest, is a long thin ash 
plant; a sort of wand of office, sold by 
wandering merchants at one penny each, and 
borne by every one, from the volunteer 
eiglit-year-old assistant slieep-driver to the 
tShropshire squire grazier, with his two 
score of fat jSerefords. "With this waud, 
stock are pointed out, tapped on their 
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primest joints in admiration, and on tbeir 
deficiencies in depreciation, turned from side 
to side, aud finally driven to slaughter. 
Therefore, on entering the market, provide 
yourself with an ash-stick ; it will be your 
passjrort everywhere if discreetly used. The 
only other peripatetic trade of any moment 
seems to be in penny pies, sold from a deal 
Irox. 

The important men of the market are 
the salesmen, who fill the place of brokers 
ou the Stock Exchange and Mincing Lane. 
They stand between and sell for the graziers 
to the buU-hers on commi.ssion. The most 
eminent reside in London, and confine them¬ 
selves to special departments; realising 
incomes of thousands per annum. The 
sheep salesman does not sell cattle, and the 
cattle aalesnian does not sell sheep. Besides 
the metropolitan salesmen, there are a certain 
number of graziers, like iny six-foot friend, 
Tom Ashstiek, from the fat irasture couikties, 
who make it a bu8incs.s of corning up once a 
week to sell their own and their neighbours* 
stock during the six cold months of tire year. 

The Cattle salesmen are, as a class, tall 
powerful men ; they had need l>e, for 
tlieirs is a laborious calling ; requiring 
energy, a good temper, calm judgment, de¬ 
cision, and a certain knack of ready repartee. 
The distinguishing part of the costume of 
a salesman is an ajrroii, of mackiutosli with 
the swells; or- blue serge, much needed to 
protect him from the dii-t and grease while 
placing his anas round thebe.osts, or handling 
tlie sheep, to show their perfection. The 
cattle salesman always cari'ies the befure- 
lueutioned ash-stick. 

All preconceived notions of the noise and 
riot of a cattle-market are upset at Copen¬ 
hagen, wher e oiie of the principal brokers has 
—in style efface and figure, iu the cut of hia 
inevitably greasy clutlies, in his neat though 
muddy bouts, and his measured West-end 
accent and subdued manner, while praising 
a half-score of Scots—very iniicii the idea 
of a guardsman iu disguise, selling cattle for 
a wager, bluvertheless the greater number 
of these gentlemen are know-n as Bob this 
or Tom that; a fact which the observaut 
reader will know how to appreciate. 'I’he 
most celebrated have a eerta'm jolly iudepend- 
eirt air, tempered by a dasli of tbe capitalist. 
They ride neat liacks when off duty, are to 
be found with their families in season in 
Brighton or Paris, aud altogether occupy a 
hajipy intermediate position between the slow 
agriculturist and the fast gents of Capel 
Court, 'i’hey are obliged, in order to succeed, 
to understand both beasts aud men. 

The business of Copenhagen market ii| 
done with tew words, a good deal of quiet 
pantomine, and a total absence of woae 
shrieks and furious gesticulations without 
which no Irisliraan, Welshman, or French 
Celt can conclude a public bargain. For 
instance, us 1 came up to my grazier Mend, 
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an excited 'butcher asked tlie price of a fiair batcher has purchased anything, he* says, 
of Herefords out of a score under hia' “ Where do you bank ? ” The salesman an- 
charge. Tom began by gently lapping one swers, perhaps, “ with Challis.” The butcher 
beas^ to make him stand apart, at the same proceeds to Challis’s bank, accompanied, or fol- 
tiroe saying, “.Forty pounds.” Then he went lowed by the upholder, and says, “ I want to 
through the pantomine of showing a “level f)ay for twoHerefordbullocks bought from Eob 
back,”, a “ aeep girth,” pin bones well Aloxon {the salesman). Eighty-two pounds.” 
covered, “ round, even barrel,” “ mellow The upholder having satisfied himself that 
touch.” Butcher makes an offer in a whisper, the money has been paid, permits the butcher 
Can’t do it, Mr. Suet,” replies Tom. Butcher to cut his hieroglyphics on the beasts, to shave 
handles the beast himself in a depreciatory the tufts from their tails, and to drive them 
style,* walks away a few yards, and then away. 

returns briskly, extending a remarkably red, I In the evening, the salesman calls over 
ruddy, greasy hand, like the claw of a huge ' and checks hia list and his sides for the daj% 
roc, crying, "f^liake hands, Mister Ashstick,, with one bf the bank clerks; after which the 
on thirty-nine pounds.” “ Can’t do it. Air., bankers make out the account of the sales- 
Suet.” Suet throws up both hands in disgust, man, including every item of his sales, for, 
and walks off, lingering and exclaiming, perhaps, a dozen consignees, and the total of 
“ Well, Air. A., to turn off an old customer his commission. Also a segiarate account 
for a pound ! Well! I’ll tell every one you for each country customer, with the deduc- 
are a gentleman—except to me ! ” “ Vei'yi tions for comrnissiona, market fees, &c. This 
sorry, Mr. Suet, but I’m a man of business,; is sent by post, generally the same nlghf, 
and that pays better.” So Suet, patheticallyto the countryman, with either a chequefor the 
deploring, departs ; but, when I return in a' balance due to him, or advice that the amount 
quarter of an hour he has bought—not two,, has been paid in to the London agents of the 
but four bullocks, and is cbeerihlly engaged 1 grazier’s country bankers, 
in cutting his mark with a pair of scissors on j Thus, it will be seen that the bankera save 
the boast’s hair, while an assistant, with a' the salesmen almost all the trouble of accounts 
not too sharp knife, shaves off the flowing | and correspondence. In Scotland, banking 
honours of each tail, reducing them to rats, is extended to fairs of lean stock, and most 
and consigning the hair to a market bag jn-o-1 purchases are paid in cheques on banks; which 
vided for the purpose. j o])en peripatetic branches for the accommo- 

The next step is the payment. No money dation of their agriculhiral customers, 
passes. The butcher, having ascertained The next stage of the beasts sold, is either 
where the salesman banks, proceeds there, to the suburbs and villages rountl Loudon, 
and pays in the price agreed. In olden time, under charge of the licensed drovers, or to 
those who are now bankers wei*e ejdled the slaughter-house attached to the market, 
“ money takers.” ’I’hey merely received the and thence to Newgate or Leadenhall or to 
money from each butcher, counted it over to the alaughter-honse of the butcher, 
see that the amount was correct, the gold and 1 Aly morning concluded with a visit toone of 
notes genuine, and delivered it up in separate, the market taverns, which I found crowded 
packets at the end of the day to the salesman, i with butcher lads and drovers, in the bar and 
But, in the course of time, they have grown' the tap; graziers and topping butchers up- 
into a sort of cattle brokei’s; transacting all; stairs; below, chiefly beer and gin; above, 
the business connected with the disposal of j tea, coffee, and furious assaults on cold meat, 
the cattle, except the sale. For instance, the j In one room n skin merchant sat, with Ixiwls 
farmersorgraziersjwhofor six or nine months of sovereigns, rolls of notes, and a huge 
of the year send up cattle and sheep every; cheque book, before him; while three assis- 
week to the market, have a regular account tauts, in blue short smocks, wei’e busy couiit- 
with one of the market bankers, although • ing some square yar<ls of silver into he.'qw. 
they also employ a salesman for their beasts,: Tlie skin mercliant was'accoinmodating those 
and another for their sheep, 'rhe grazier who | of his butcher clients who had no banking 
is despatching from^—say, Norfolk, by rail, for account, with gold, or notes, or cheques for 
the Christmas market, a score of bullocks,! their heaps of silver.* It was a droll contrast 
and five score sheep, writes a sort of letter ^ to the bars and cages of a French money- 
of advice, with an invoice to the salesman,' changer. The room, was not private, pipes 
and, also, to the banker, TJie stock on arriv- were tsmoked, pots were drain<^ by strangers,, 
ing at the Jjondon station, are received by < looking on at financial transactions that would 
an agent of the salesman, called, technically, i have astonished a French city, 
an “ upholder;” who, for a fee of so much per | In conclusion, I can only say, if any one, 
head (sixpence for bullocks), sees them, pro- alderman or other man, wants a proof of the 
perly. driven and tied up in the market. On civilising influences of space, ligh^ and order, 
the morning of the sale, the upholder waits let him remember old SmithfieH and then 
until each bargain is concluded. When a go and look at the Copenlmgen Alarket. 
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GRAND JURY TOWERS. ■ 

When we described, last .Tune, the course 
of law ia the ease of a criminal trial, and the 
care taken throughout the whole procedure 
to respect fully the liberty that is the birth¬ 
right of an Englishman, we said of the mem¬ 
bers of the grand jury:—“I’he duty of those 
gentlemen is to read all the bills of indict¬ 
ment against peraona to bo tried, and to 
throw out those that do not seem to them 
suiBcieuUy supported by tlio evidence to call 
for further hearing. Ry rejecting an indict¬ 
ment the gi'and jury may set free a guilty 
man; but it cannot condemn an innocent 
one. This ia the first chance given to the 
pi’isoner, and a palladium of lilx rtj' no longer 
necessaiy; rather unserviceable, perhaps, 
than serviceable to the country.” Wo have 
now beforo us all the facts that are to be liad 
pertaining to 'a case which may he taken 
as a reasonable illustration of the doubtful 
value of grand juries in the present day. Of 
their value in past times doubt is impossible ; 
the only argument, indeed, in favour of re¬ 
taining them is, that a future time may come 
in winch the peo])le of England may again 
need this additional defence against the eixjsv- 
cise of oppressive kingly power. 

The fundamental idea of the grand and 
petty jury system is, of course, that no man 
shall be condemned under a crown lU’ose- 
cution except u|)ou the judgment of at least | 
four and twenty of his countrymen. The' 
crown officers first have to lay their indict-1 
ment before a grand jury composed of not | 
less than twelve or more than three and 
twenty gentlemen of some estate and conse¬ 
quence who may examine the evidence for 
the prosecution in a secret council as much 
or as little as they please, and have power to 
liberate the accused and to stop his formal 
trial, if they declare their belief tq be that 
the evidence laid before them dues not suffice 1 
to substantiate the charge. The grand jury | 
docs not examineany witness nor call for any 
statement that mjiy be made on behalf of the! 
acmised. It looks simply to the accusation! 
and to the mStiaev in which it is to be' 
enforced by evidence, and is to say whether 
it be fair, upon such an accusation sustained 
by such evidence, to ^ut the accused' upon 
his trial. If twelve of them do not agree in; 


saymg so, the bill of indictment is not 
found, and tbe prisoner is set free; althmigh 
it is in the power of the oi'own to submit a 
fresh indictment at a future assize to a now 
grand jury. When the formal trial follows, 
no subject can be condemned unless the 
whole (petit) jury of his countrymen agree 
that he is guilty. 

Of course, wdien king and people had con¬ 
flicting interests and came not seldom into 
conflict, the value of this double jury 
system to the subject was quite obvioim 
enough, in our time, however, while the old 
dangers to civil liberty have decreased in 
strength, new and most powerful means of 
i defence against them have arisen. The 
greatest of these is publicity. At pi'esent the 
grand jury is the only secret tribunal in 
Great Britain, it has, indued, no power to 
bind, only a power to loose ; but that may be 
no mean power of mischief in the state. 
The grand jury is a pewle’s court; bui, 
while we allow no power of secret judicature 
to the crown, what need is there that we 
should claim any such power for .the people I 

In tire old days, nowspapei's were tinv 
sheets of gossip, and the proceedings Loth 
of the legislature and of the executive were, 
except in their results, to all intents and pui'- 
jjoses kept secret from tlie nation, and it 
mattered little that the grand jury was not 
responsible to public opinion. Moreover, when 
it had to discuss freely, in relation to marty a 
case, the personal objects of a king or the 
necessity for checking his aggression, it was 
lawful and right that many things should be 
said secretly that would bear almost the cou- 
stnictiou of treason if spoken in public, and 
would certainly expofie the speaker of them 
to much persecution from the government. 
Now, however, when the people lias become 
a host, and a free host, submitting gladly tq 
be ruled by monarclis who are bound to 
merit its respedt, the power of the nation in 
its parliament is of a kind that no monarch 
could break, with help from English handA 
It is only conceivable—we do not say 
siVfle—for the degree of freedom to .whlj^bi we 
have attained to be destroyed by the arms of 
foreigners; and against these, certainly tlie 
secret working of grand juries woufi be no 
valid protection. 

As matters stand, Jbht^eforch if it be not 
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prudent to aboHsE altogether J;he grand.jttry, as one of the beepers tells the tale, he “ up 
■we are certainly disposed to -wish that its with his fist^ and struck Mr. Snape on the 
deliberations should take place always in the side of the head, and gave him a very violent 
pretonce of rsportelra. When a case which a blow, and then he went to ran through Num- 
qualiSed nm^trate has heaj-daud decided to ber two warch and I went after him, and he 
be one requiring a full trial is dismistod turned round and kicked me in a dangerous 
untried biT the grand jury, the country has plac^ and Davis, the attendant of Number 
a right to know after what sort of inquiry, two, closed in behind him, and secured him, 
and upoh what grounds, the solemn investi- I blew my whistle, and Ilfcerson came to our 
gation is quashed. It does not suit the assistance.” Mr. Snape said, “ Get him un¬ 
spirit of openness which is the truest safe- dressefl, and put him into the bath.” When 
guard of our public rights, that the path he was undressed, he said, “ Now, Dolley, 

. of justice should in any part of its course be walk into the bath.” Dolley quietly obeyed, 
hidden amidst tlie darkness of a secret, irre- Mr. Snape then said, “ Now, pull the string, 
sponsible tribunal. It is not {wrmitted to Barnett.’’ 

lord chancellor or lord chief-justice to give When the string was pulled, there fell over 
an opinion or pronounce a sentence without the patient, accowing to the testimony of 
setftug foi'tli sufficient reasons for it; why, two eminent engineers, by whom tlie bath 
then, should we be called upon to puzzle j and cistern were examined, nearly twenty- 
in vain over the inexplicable mystery of a gallons of water in the first half-minute, sixty 
grand jury presentment for whidi there are in the first two minutes, less after the depth 
no grounds apparent, and by which—as in | of water in the cistern had fallen; but, on the 
the case to which we now proceed to call | whole, an average of nineteen and a half 
attention—it happens that, if there be ground | gallons per minute. This water, Mr. Glaishcr, 
for it, tlie accused person is seriously injured; ■ of the Greenwich Observatory, states wouhl 
but, if there be no ground for it, the public. , have been of the low temperature of forty- 
A parliamentary document lately issued, five degrees on tiiat April morning, 
contains, as fully as they are to be had, both; Tlie string having been pulled ,wie evidence 
sides of the untried case to which ■we shall of Barnett is that, “ then Mr. Snape said 
refer for one proof of the inconvenience of, to me, ‘Barnett, I never was struck by 
secresy in the deliberations of grand juries, a patient before, since I have been in the 
It is the case of Mr. Snape, Medical Superin- institution.’ Ho stayed for a moment or two 
tendent of the Surrey Lunatic A.sylum ; who —^perhaps a minute—and said, ‘ Xcep him iu 
was charged last year, on the prosecution of half-aii-hour,’ and 1 said I had not my watch 
the Commiasioners in Lunacy, with the man- in my pocket; if yon will tell Davis when 
slaughter of a pauper lunatic. Let it be uu- the time is expired, I will thank you. Mr. 
derstood that we by no means undertiike to Sna])e said, ‘ Look in upon him several 
judge the case. 'While following tlie evidence' times.’ ” Mr. Snape then left the bifth-room. 
detailed iu tho indictment, the reader will; Before leaving the room, Mr. Snape said also, 
remember that wo are telling the tale as it that when Dolley' came out, Barnett was to 
would be told by counsel for tlie prosecution, “Give him a good dose of the light-coloured 
and swoni to by witnesses for tho prosecu- mixture.” T'hat is the name of an antimouial 
tipn ; but that upon this there is to follow a emetic which it was usual to give to patients 
defence which, even as it stands, \vill affect after they had come out of the shower-bath, 
the opinion of very many men, and which, if Evidence on the part of the prosecution 
it he a true defence, could, by examinations fnrthei* proved, that no patient had over before 
and by cross-examinations have been so estab-1 been kept in a shower-bath so long as thirty 
lished, as to tree the accused from all that, minutes. The attendant in tho bath-room 
was most serious in the accusation. said, “I have generally given five minutes 

The case as made out by the indictment and ton minutes, some of twenty minutes, but 
■was as follows: On the ninth of April last of those, very few.” The “good dose” was 

_T__ __ r _ ° >_ 


room. This fact was rejtorled to Mr, Snape, orders in the bath-room, Mr. Snapw observed 
the resident surgeon. Dolleyhadbeenwalkuigj again to the attendant therej that “ho had 
rapidly up and down, singing and stamping, | never been struck by a patient in that estab- 
had been very talkative, and had kicked lishment before; ” amd that, “ it was a 
another patient. In cases of excitement it was violent blow.” He did not return to observe 
customary at the Surrey Lunatic Asylum, to the effect produced by ad^% one-third more 
administer a shower-batli, and Dolley bad]to ■what had been hia 'utmost prescription 
been treated with shower-baths on previous (and one used iu few cases) before that tiihe. 
occasions. Only a week before he had hswl one He did not see Dolley again until the moment 
which lasted half-an-bonr. When, therefore, when he died. 

Mr. Snaps, walking in the direction of the I^Uey remained in the bath twenty-eight 
shower Ualh, said, “ Oonie this way, Dolley,” minute^ duringwhich he was looked,in upon 
V th® man knew what was intended, and, four or five times, and seen to be standing 
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pcrfectly^quipt, with hip hands over his head. | gardan, which was in sight of the dead-house j 
At the^ end at twenty-eight minqtes, Davis j I beckoned him in and I said to him, ‘ I 
name into the room, and Barnett, tljinking should like you to be present at the exarai- 
tbat he had come to say the time was up, nation; ’ and then Mr. Snape said, ‘ Will you 
opened the bath-door. Davis said that the operate^’ and he did so. . . . Mr. Snape 
tinm was not up, to which Barnett replied, thought there was more disease tlian I did 
“Nevermind that,the door isopen.” The inysmf.... Idonotthinktherewasanydiscase 
old man came out, and walked with some of the heart to cause dejith, but I am sorry to 
assistance a distance of eight or nine yards to say, 1 think the bath did cause death iu con- 
a chair by the fire in his own day-room. Ho junction with the tartar emetic afterwards, 
shivered very much wliile he was being , , , . I had a conversation with Mr. Snape 
dressed, took qitietly his dose of emetic, previous to the inquest, and I told him that 
which contained two grains of tartarised 1 he must manage so that I should not be ex¬ 
antimony ; speaking to a patient who, sitting I amined, because I felt so strongly upon the 
by, offered him some bread, thanking him i subject. I took a walk at the time of the 
and declining it because he was too cold. | inquest .... I may say further, 1 have seen 
Suddenly, iu about seven minutes after! the man upon the subject of the bath, and I 
he had left the bath, his heati fell back, find it will take four hurulred gallons of water, 
his moufh opened wide, his face w'as and that it is supplied by at wo-and-a-half-iach 
drawn up. lie was carried away and laid pipe, so that tire shock would be tremendous 
upon a bed. One of the attendants sent .... About three mhiiites is a long time for 
Biirnelt, who then entered the room, for a shower-bath. The other day, one of my 
the doctor, who arrived immediately and nurses came to mo, and 1 told hor to imagine 
gave out some brandy for the fmtient, but it a patient was in thd shower bath, and to give 
was too late. Dolley had only lived a quartci an extra good one, and I watched with my 
of an hour or twenty minutes after corning | watch in my hand, and I found it wjis ninety 


out of the bath. 

The doramissioners in Lunacy considered 


seconds.” 

That the question as to the stale of the 


it their duty to inquire whether this death heart in the deceased jjatient might be sub- 
was natural, or the result of one of tliose mitted to a closer trial, Mr. Diamond the 
accidents in the course of practice for w^hieli younger secretly removed the heart from 
medical men ought not to bo held accountable Dollcy’s lx)dy iu the dead-house ; Dolley 
to the community. With evidence of the having then been dead five days. Three days 
facte detailed, there was also laid before the afterwards tlieheart was shown to Mr. Henry 
f Commissioners and eventually before the Hancock, the surgeon of the Charing Cross 
grand jury, the evidence of Mr, Bnape’s Hospital, and to Mr. I'aget of St. Bartho- 
colleaguo. Dr. il. W, Diamonii, who is the lomew’s, an eminent plij'siologist. Neither 
medical attendant for the female wards gent lemon could find in the heart cause of 
of the Asylum. On tlie day in question, death. Mr. Hancock recognised just enough 
Mr, Siiapo liad intended visiting tlie Crysbil disease to make the treatment by the sliower- 
Palaeo, and had arranged for Dr. Diamond bath likely to be fatal. Mr. Paget found 
to take his duty ; but, after a time, ho came no changes that were not usual in the heai’tes 
back and said, “ I have not gone, for 1 of persona more than fifty years of ag'e; 
have had a very unpleasant occurrence.” nothing that would explain a jierson’s death. 
He told wliat had happened, .and tlie fatal On the Saturd.'iy following, the heart was so 
result was then attributed liy both surgeons much decomposed that it was burnt by Dr.' 
to dise^o of the heart. Dr. Diamond otlered Diamond in bis surgery. 
iX> assist at the usual post-mortem, but he The shower-bath in question was itself 
adds when going round the male wards in the described by evidence of engineers and phy- 
evoiiing, “1 asked Barnett to see Dolloy’s sieians laid before the grand jmy, to bo a long, 
body. I was vefy much astonished to see it, wooden box, one foot seven inches erpiare, 
for it was as white as the marWe; it w.a8 and eight feet three inches high, contain- 
like a piece of alabaster,” As to what fol- ing twenty-one cubic feet of air, and wit^ 
lowed, wo give, in Dr. Diamond’s words, tlie an entrance door fastened on the patient by 
essential portions of his evidence : “ I asked an iron bar outside,' fitting also so tightly 
Baynett, iu a way not to excite his s\)spicioM, that very little access or escape of .air is p«w- 
for I thought it an unpleimnt occurrence, if sible. TJie evidence of engineers stated that 
he would tell me the jiarticulars. .... The six hundred and eighteen gsUlons of Cold 
next morning I wote a letter to Mr. Snape, water must have fallen over the old msa 
and I told him I thought the case *liad during the twenty-eight minutes of his con- 
assumed a very severe aspect to what I ex- finement in this bath, 
peoted, tuid he had better communicate with The case for tlie prosecution lidd before the 
the chairman^ and state the plain facte, and grand jury included heads ^ me foUowing 
meet them at once; and then; after this, oc- evidence of medical men upo* the treatment 
curi^ the post-mortem examination .... to which Dolley had been subjected. The 
My son, who had just passed the Collie resident medical superintendent of Bethlehem 
Surgeons,.... was gathering flo wers in the*hospital for lunatics (who had previously held 
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tlie 8«me office at Colney Hatch asylum) was when the grand jury threw dnt the bill o£ 
prepared to State that the largest shower- indiotment,and therefore virtually suppressed 
bath at Bedlam contains sixteen gallons, the defence of the accused gentleman. Jf the 
That this is enough water to let fitll on sane grand jizry came to a right decision, reporters 
oir insane. That it is his firm belief that he; present at its deliberation on it, could have 
never saw .a shower-bath given for more shown by what steps it was reached, and comid 
than three minutes, and his strong impres- have put an end to all uncertainty. The tri- 
sipn tiiat he never knew one given tor so long bunal, however, being a secret one, nobody 
aperiod; thatjinhis opinion,DoUeydiedfrom can tell why the bul of indictment was 
the effect of the long-continued cold water thrown ont; and it inevitably happens that 
shower-bath, followed by the dose of tartar if it were tlu'own out on insufficient grounds,, 
eihetici The resident medical superintendent the public interests are damaged ; and' if it 
of St. Luke’s Hospital for Lunatics was there were thrown out on sufficient grounds, the 
to state that the shower-baths at St. Luke's private interests of Mr. Snape are damaged 
contain thirteen or foui’teen gallons each ; not less seriously; for, by the intervention of 
that he liad never given a shower-bath for the grand jury at a time when—^iiis defence 
longer time than from thirty to forty-live having been reserved—only the case against 
seconds ; that lie would expect the subjecting him was known to the public, he was left in 
of a patient of sixty-live years of age to a the position of a man acquitted -but not 
cold water shower - bath for twenty-eight cleared, when he had a right to he acquitted 
minutes wouljd terminate fiitally. Mr. Law- and cleared. His defence is now to be read 
rence, the surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s, who only in a parliamentary document, where it 
was for many years surgeon to Bethlehem, stands side by side with the accusation, 
thought “ the shower - bath in this case Wlierever the two eases contradict or clash, 
was quite enough to kill the man, and ev^eu the few readei's of the document are 
that the dose of tartar emetic was needless.” j left to guess their way into the truth ; for, of 
Hr. Forbes Winslow, was of opinion “ that; course, no testimony is qualified by any test 
the treai^ient used towards the patient Holley I of eross-examiu.atiou ; and contradictions as 
was, in every view of it, unjustifiable, and | to fact arise without exciting closer scrutiny, 
caused his death,” Hr. Conolly, visitors’ i 'I'o this defence we now turn. The corn- 
physician at the Hanwell Asylum, Icnown for mittce of visitors to the Surrey Lunatic 
thirty yeajrs by his successful labour on be- Asylum object to the manner in which 
half of lunatics, and the highest anthoiifcy the Commissioners in Lunacy conducted 
on the subject of their treatment, had “ never the inquiry that led to their prosecution, 
given a shower-bath of more than one minute They would have had it conducted openly at 
flow ; would highly disapprove of a cold the Asylum, or some other place, in presence 
shower-bath of even ten minutes’ duration, of some of the committee of visitors, of Mr. 
and would not order such a bath ; would not Snape, and of the friends of all parties con- 
regard the administration of a showei^bath cerned. They point out that the Comniis- 
of twenty-eight minutes’ duration to any sioiicrs rejected the testimony of Hr. Todd 
person, whether sane or insane, or under and of Mr. Cicsar Hawkins, from whom they 
circumstances of excitement, as medical nad asked for a report, because they had 
treatment, and would not consider such a urged many hypothetically possible causes 
practice as either useful or justifiable ; in his of death after reporting that they were 
opinion, a cold water shower-bath of twentj- “unable to discover any cause likely to have 
eight minutes’ duration, followed by a dose of occasioned the death of the patient, besides 
Wtar emetic, would be so likely to be at- the use of the shower-bath prolonged foi^ 
tended with fatal results, that he would not twenty-eight minutes, rendered more daii-, 
take the responsibility of ordering it.” gerous by the existence of disease (unknown 

There was more evidence to a like effect, at the time) in both the heart and brain; 
but this will suffice to show the grounds on and we do not find evidence that the mix- 
which the Commissioners in Lunacy were ture believdd to contain tartar emetic had 
advised by counsel that it was their duty, by been taken long enough to add much, if any- 
instituting a prosecution, to procure ,for the thing, to the effect of the bath.” XTpon the 


case a full and public trial. A sitting magis- sentence last cited the committee of visitors 
trate decided that it was a fit case to be lay strese. Whatever might have been the 
tried: the question Iwipg whether Mr. Snape, action of the tartar emetic if the patient had 
in using a severity. of treatment not war- lived another hour or two, he died too soon 
ranted % medical knowledge, designed there- after the administration of the hath, for the 
by rather to inflict a puniehment than to medicine to have had part in the fatal issue, 
administer a remedy, had not been to a Tim committee of visitors coraplain that the 


, .We have ^us far been telling the case for post mortem examination "'^fad been 

J^Ostoutjoa^only ; all that was before the ducted very ihadequatHy,-ii* regards the 
jury : ^ that was before the public facts which were looked at, when the subject 
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of investigation was the cause of a sudden 
and unexpected death. It is, therefore, not 
imp(»sible tliat itad a more complete and 
searching .examination of the body been 
made, some morbid condition, sufficient to 
produce death, might have been discovered." 

The committee state that, when tlie case 
was left to them, they called on Mr. Snfti>e 
for his defence, which they submitted to six 
medical men of eminence, three chosen i)y 
Mr. Snape, three by themselves. The eminence i 
•of .these six gentlemen was unquestionable. | 
They were—^by dioice of the committee—Dr. | 
Addison, Div Sutherland, and Dr. Todd ; by | 
choice of Mr. Snape, Dr. Babington, Dr.Quain, 1 
and Mr. Bowman. The result, we may say, 
at once, was Mr. Snape’s reinstatement in his 
office, with the admission that, in cerUin 
particulars, bis conduct was not unobjectiou-; 
able. The most important of these, were his 
not communicating the circumstance of the 
lengtliened bath to the coroner and jury at 
the inquest; his not ^having stated the 
length of tins bath and of all unusual batiis , 
in the case-book, instead of entering in that j 
record the general term—shower-bath—from i 
which it would be erroneously inferred tliat i 
the baths had been of the ordinary desci ip- 
tion of one or two minutes’ duration; and 
his not having repoi'ted this aiter.ation in 
his mode of ti’eatinent to tlie medical world 
and the committee. 

The main point of Mr. Siiape’s defence, 
is, tiiat the long shower-bath treatment was 
a (liscovery of his own; a cural.ive measure 
of which he had proved the efficacy by five 
years’ experience without one instance of 
evil result, and which was regarded with dis¬ 
trust by other practitionei’S, simply according 
to tlie common fate of all discoveries when 
they are new. lie sets out by c.xpressiug 
the desire be has had, not merely to relieve 
patients, but to cure them. Ho has been 
attached, during eight years, to the Asylum, 
and he shows—by a detail of the improve¬ 
ments he has introduced, and by the fact 
that he has never once been charged with 
unkindness—-that his career in it has been 
that of a surgeon who Lad the welfare of 
his patients at heart, and has been xealous, 
even to excess of zeal, in the fulfilmeiu of 
‘ his duty. With a wife,‘and a fiiniily of eight 
children dependent upon his labour,he was, by 
a painful accident, called upon to meet a 

f rave and ruinous charge, powerfully urged. 
Icdimne, he says, is a science of surmise:— 

“ The obscurity of pathology of mental disorders ’’ 
is specially adverted to iiv Dr. Coitolly’s recent work, 
and ho expressly ascribes “our limited knowledge of 
remedial means aj^icable to tiicntal disorders to the 
extreme obscurity in which the original cerebral dis- 
tus'ltanie is involved, and to the narrowness of our 
kuowledgt? of the mental functions of , the hrain.” 
“ lint,” he observes, “ there is still uo rcasoa to 
abandon the hope that fresh resources will some day 
he 'pelscsecd by the practitionor, and that the real 
naturo of tlie chattgos taking place iu the brain may | 


be hotter understood, and greater success attend 
tnedioai treatment.’’ 

When, then, it, is admitted by tbe roost pofed* 
practitioner in insanity of the pirscnt day that so little 
id known, and so muck yet remains to be discovered 
and even hoped for, why am I to be denounced as a 
barbarous practitioner for advocating a ti catraeni which, 
1 liavo jiractkally proved to he so good and raluablo 
in itself (I tun at present speaking of twenty minutes’ 
continuous shower-baths)', beeatiso others who have 
not tried this treatment consider it dangerous and 
unsafe!' Thus to'condemn me, would bo to make 
theory preferable to practice, and would sweep away 
the result of niy last four or five years’ most valuable 
cxpciiericc, during winch time 1 have been iu the 
fi'c(|ncnt h.abit of administering contiiiuons cold shower- 
baliis to insane patients for periods of fifteen imd 
twenty minutes, with and without intermissions of a 
few seconds, with the greatest success. I never know 
the slightest ill result, and instances can be given of 
entire restoration to reason by one single fifteen or 
twenty minutes' eontiiinous iiath : added to vshich, 
there arc cases, which J should have proved had my 
case gone to trial, in whieh discharged patients have 
imputed their restoration solely to tlieso long baths. 

When the lato Mr. George iStephenson was asked by 
a Commons Hallway Coniiniticc,in the year eighteen 
hundred and thiity-six, avhcthcra railway train could 
travel at the rate of a mile a minute without danger, his 
s.ng.icioiis rc]>ly was, “ Yes, but tlie public mmd is not yet 
pre)iared to receive that truth as afiict.” Such isprerisely 
the piescnt state of the shower-bath question. These con¬ 
tinuous shower-baths, if the weight and fall of water 
be of moderate height, aiu nut distressing; whereas 
intci'mitlent baths, which are not nearly so beneficial, 
aic distressing; foi while the rontiuuous bath after tbe 
first burst and shock is only an equable flow of water 
over the body, the intrnnittent hath, being a scries of 
fresh and separated falls of cold water on the. body 
when it is wet from the previous shocks, and tlie 
patient is shivering, produces a much more chilling 
and disagreeable sensation, than a eomtiunous and un¬ 
broken stream. In fact, intermission or non-inter- 
iiiission of the stream, rather than the length of dura¬ 
tion of the hath, is the princijial point of difTereure 
between myself and others. What is the purpose for 
which shoner-haths arc recommended ? “ The prostno. 
tion of the sy.stein ”—■ “ the overpowering of tbe 
patient.” Thus, Dr. Conolly, in bis last work, re¬ 
commends the use of intermittent shower-baths at 
short intervals, “ until derided prostration ensues ; ’’ 
.adding that, “ i mployed in the ordinary manner, its 
effects are rather exciting than depressing; and 
I.>r. Elliotson, who tried the bath in question and was 
retained to give ovidence .sguinst me, in his work on 
“ The Principles and Practice of Jlcdirine,” says, 
when adverting to the treatment of mania, “ Warm 
and cold baths arc toumi very useful, but ft ig 
in melancholia that warm baths answer best. The 
cold bath,'in most cares of insanity where patients 
glow after it, is an exceedingly useful measure; and 
ill violent paroxysms, i. cold shower-bath, eontmned 
till the patient is nearly overpowered, has often bene¬ 
ficial iiifiucnco. .As a trieans of remedy in chroiihs 
r.iscs also, the shower-bath is one of the best things 
that can be employed.” 

The shower-bath is, for a few seconds, a 
stiiuulaut; bat Mr. Sna]^ adduces the 
evidence tp show that emiuent <iaen have 
advised its prolongation until it shall have 
produced depression and siok^ss. This was 
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tKe hiflt «poa whicli. lie liaa acted, he say* 
with results of the most favourable cha¬ 
racter. He began 'with baths of five minutes, 
by gradual extension, found that fifteen 
or twenty minutes might be endured by ex¬ 
cited patients, and that keepers could often 
trace a curative turn in the cases from one 
long bath. As to the particuliu: shower-hath 
in question, three sane persons have tried i*^ 
effect for half-an-houi’, and they asked for a 
half-hour more; while Mr. Snape himself has 
placed himself under it twice,—once for three 
quarters of an hour—once for au hour. 

It is not true, Mr. Snape asserts, that Dr. 
Diamond had never given these long baths. 
He has ordered a bath of twenty minutes; 
although the shower-baths are much more 
nowernil on his (the female) than on Mr. 
Snape’s (the male) side. The calculations of 
the quantity of water dischai'ged over Dolley 
differ. The defence make it four hundred 
and seventeen gallons—not six liundiv-d and 
eighteen gallons, which was the statement 
for the prosecution—of which only one hun¬ 
dred and nineteen gallons could have fallen 
on the man’s body, the weight per second 
being only eleven ounces. Neither is it true, 
adds the defence, that air was excluded from 
the bath when closed; the engineers who in¬ 
spected must have overlooked jiir-holes in 
extent altogether to seventeen and a half 
square inches. 

Ml'. Snape illustrates, by extracts from his 
case-book, the efficacy of long shower-baths 
combined with antimony. He then turns to 
Dolley, who, he s.ays, was a strong mau : a 
man, who before his insanity was able to 
walk fifty miles a day. He was a dangerous 
lunatic, who had had one shower-bath of 
fifteen minutes’ duration, and again one of 
twenty miuute.s, without medicine, only a 
week before his death. Tlie extension of the 
batii to thirty minutes, was designed as a 
remedial treatment only, and ail witncsse.s 
agreed that the order was given with 
delilieration, and with no display of ariy 
anger caused by Dolley’s blow. Dolley’s 
. upright position in the liatli; his walking to 
the &e ; his speaking to a patient; Lis using 
a towel, in the first instance alone, and his 
helping to dress himself, are urged as conclu¬ 
sive evidences against the notion that the 
bath produced suffocation or prostration 
and syncope. 

It is then suggested that the cause of death 
was fe.tty degeneration of the heart; a theory 
propounded as possible by two physicians 
who have made fatty degeneration their 
especial study, and glanced at by Mr. Paget, 
when, although he saw nothing in the heart 
to cause death, be said that a microscopical 
exainination would be necessary to prove that 
thei-e wflrfi actually nothing to <Hiuseaejith. But, 
the heart in question was not examined with a 
Jhioipscope until the eighteenth of April, and 
^ much decomposed, on the day fol- 
sg, that ifcwas.bumt. Now, it could be 


shown that examiuatlioii of the heart a week 
after death is utterly valueless; and instances 
would have been adduced oy Dr. Ofmerod 
and Dr. Quain, establishing the fact that, 
even thirty-six hours after deafti.tlie structure 
of the heart had been too much changed by 
decomposition to admit of a right knowledge 
of its state. Moreover, it requires a well- 
practised eye to detect fatty degeneration. Mr. 
Suape’s defence contains mso this passage : 

It will be remembered that Dolley had been in ao 
increasing state of maniacal excitement for a month 
previously to tlie ninth, and that on,that morning ho 
bad from, fiist getting up at six o’clock till half-past 
ten been in a very and nniisually excited state, ex¬ 
tending to three distinct acts of violence. Death by 
I prostration, as it is called, after fils of excitement, is 
Uie frequent end of mania. In one of tile best 
modem asylums—Dr. BuckniH’i, of Kxrainster—• 
these snddeu deaths have been investigated, and I 
should have proved by Dr. Quain, who inspected and 
i reported upon them, tliat in every such case subjected 
I to his investigation fatu degeneration of the heart 
, decidedly existed, and* was the primary cause of 
I death, though tho moving and secondary cause was 
j mest probably, in the generality of the cases, cerebral 
excitement. 

Death by prostiation I regard os a most inaccurate 
and unscientific phrase, and 1 doubt not that, on further 
investigation, death from fiitty degeneration of tho 
heart will bo found and accepted as tho only ex¬ 
planation of sadden death of lunatics so frequently 
occuning in asylums after violent fits of excitement; 
and Mr, Tagot expressly remarks, in his Lectures, 
that r.)iinia is primarily and powerfully conducive in 
bringing on and nialuring this disease. 

Upon reading JVIr. Siiape's statement, to¬ 
gether with the case against him, all the six 
gentlemen selected by himself and by the 
committee of visitors to adjudicate upon tlie 
matter, decided that they themaelves had 
no experience of baths of the kind in question, 
but tliat, on the faith of the assurance that 
shower-baths of twenty minutes’ duratiou 
had been frequently found to be beneficial to 
persons of all ages, they did not consider tlie 
exto'isiou of the bath to thirty minutes un¬ 
reasonable. Also, that til ere had not been 
time for the tartar emetic taken only two 
minutes before death to exert any influence 
upon the system. 

This, then, would have been tho character, 
of Mr. ^nape’s defence had he been per¬ 
mitted by the grand jury publicly to meat 
the charge made publicly against him. Of 
the sufficiency or insumciency of the case on 
either side we cannot take upon ourselves to 
judge, ^Obviously there are on each side, 
points to be made clearer by oros^xamina- 
tiou and by that searching scrutiny which is 
to be obtained only in a. nX^urt of iaw. Tho 
defence was ready. If it be a bod defence, 
then we regret that it was never subjected to 
scrutiny; if it be a good defence, then we regret 
that the accused was not allowed to prove it 
good in _opeu court; clearing his character 
before eve'^ man wto had h^rd of the doubt 
cast upou it, and coming though the.strict 
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ordeal, with his reputation raised rather than J other many tiihca in their weary up and 
lowered. ,down walk beneath the colonnade, t^he 

We !eave^ the case we have been stating,; kurhaus reading-saal—grateful retreat of a 
beset, ns we*found it, with uncertainty. . sultry noon-day, when the town, In its best, 
it is certain that either public or private is gathered in the g.irden below, coffee sipping 
intere.st8 have suffei*ed. Either the Stale has \ and hearkening to the llarmonie: that 
suffered, or a citizen of the state has suffered lounging resoui’ce, with its huudrod newa- 
a misciirriago of justice, by the decision at' jtapers and roomy sofas—^h.aa passed away 
which the grand jury arrived on grounds utterly with the end of the month. It is piti- 
which never have been stated. We could, lessly closoA No official cognisance is taken 
detail many other eases leading to the same of derelict sojourners; theybaving no business 
conclusion. Few readers indeed will fail to to bo thei’C after the season. The ball-room 
have some such in their recollection. Asset-:—great white chamber with shining oaken 
off, can there be shown one instance in which, j floor—has begun to gather dust already, and 
during the present generation, the secrecy and I look.s mournful and melancholy, as a ball 
irresponsibility of thegrand jury tribunal have room out of work. The theatre is striving 
served as a help to justice ? hai-d to keep open, playing light German 

-^-,— oom'edy to an audience of at least thirty 

EOYALLY “HAEl) UP,” ’ people. So let tl»e contemplative man— 

- ” money-bound or dyspeptic—find liis recreation 

The scene is at a pleasant town looking:in looking forth from coffee-room windows, 
Ehineward, wliitlier chiefly resort valetudi- ] or else in open street studying shop-window 
narians to drink of the/nmous liealiug spring ] treasures—alack! studied many times before— 
found there. It looks lonely enough now, or else, in solitary promenade along the foun- 
for the season is oVer, It was over the last tain piazza aforesaid. It was a miserable, 
day of last mouth, ttnd now the company have, lonely, dUpiiiling, suicidal slough of despond 
all departed. Table d’bfltes have shrunk and! that watering-place past its season ! 
dwindled away, and no longer does neat- So those two last men found it without 
handed Phyllis fill for you the red Bohemian | doubl, dragging on life wearily ; till, one 
goblet .at the spring. Tlie grand orchestra,, morning, dyspeiitic was missed at his accus- 
who all these frosty mornings back have been 1 toried seat (a favourite green garden-chair), 
jilaying to the drinkers at seven o’clock—'and was discovered to have passed away 
dismal al fresco it was ! —^Imvo departed on 1 gently per early train. A deep discourage- 
furloiigh til] spring season shall come round | meat, this, to the money-bound; who had now, 
again. Piteous sight it was, truly, to behold in a inannei*, grown used to their crossing of 
violinists bravely pressing frost-nipped fore-1 each other; though ever ignoring him strictly, 
fingers on the sharp siring, or flautist, blue as w'as only fitting British feeling. Now was 
with cold, discoursing shivering music from he left sole survivor of the wreck: Selkirk of 
his instrument. Yet, high perched in their that colonnade island : sole iuciimbont of the 
painted p.agoda ^ow tawdry it looked those I sna, without (;ur(! of souls or Imdies. Still 
bare, frosty mornings !) they valiantly played I (Joes he walk to and fro mcchanic’ally, waiting 
out that last day of the season, to an audience, I that remittance, till even King’s royal post- 
say, of not more than two dyspojdics. How I ni.au—entity with queer cap and soltlior’s 
sick must they have grown of water-drinking | ymuch by his side—comes to know him fami- 
that hard-worked orchestra; sick of the liarly, and shakes his head as he passes, in 
frosty seven o’clock perfornianee ; of the mid- token that he has nothing for him. 
day kurhaus performance; of the opera per- Meantime, from oUt the dull clouds of 
formance at night; of the Sunday performance monotony comes a ray of light; a plank is 
in the . great dom ; of rehearsal at spare cast to the shipwnwked, and a rumour, small 
moments ; of concert, of ball, where they too and attenuated at first, comes finally to take 
must find the music. Sick, too, of the black such simpe as tiiis. The king t!onicth ? Which 
ammunition-cart thatboro about their stringed' king, Bezonian ? Wlio cometh ? It is merry 
and wind potentialities from garden to monarch Friedrich—Fritz, _;is he hath been 
theatre, from theatre to kurhaus, and from'sportively termed; Fritz of the tapering flask 
kurliaus to theatre back again. j and wired cork—^now making royal prowess 

Innkeepers’ occupation gone, too—none through his domains, and .about to show hira- 
coming to them, save transit travelldbs; birds ' self to his lieges of this place. Let the 
of passage that bring no profit, and are gone' ancients of the city come forth, ch.aunting lo 
HI the morning. Only one dyspeptic lingers! Paeans ! and the sulpluirettod streams ohange 
on, and daily toddles down to fill his tumbler' to riv'ulets of milk and honey. Bather let 
attheLioii’smouth,vainly hoping against hope! the Besident, or chief governor, providently 
that it may do him good. One other Ungers! lay in good store of fitting beveri^e, even 
on, too, being money-bound, as it may be, and | Cucquot’s, against the coining of so choice a 
cruelly chafed waiting for “ that remittance,” connoisseur. August Friedrich cometh, and 
Whiiffi remittance he has now waited for tliis suddenly too ; may be looked for within a 
fortnight back. The two last men—the brief space. Already burgesses have met in 
money-bouu(l and dyspeptic — cross each | council to devise schemes of reception, how 
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ihej'Bliall go pi’Qcessionally and meet him atj 
railway terminus, bend low before him, and 
be _ sent on their way rejoicing with three 
soft words or so to be shared among them all. 
Such as it is, it.brings some distraction from 
that hope deferred which is making the 
moneybouad’s heart sick. Looking from his 
coffee-room window, he sees sentry-boxes— 
coloured in favourite jackdaw fashion—^bor-ne 
by on little carts, about to be set up at hotel 
doors where princes and other magnates are 
newly anived. Such are high commis¬ 
sioners, sent by neighbouring majesties to do 
honour to the coming of august Brother 
Friedrich.. 

The General voii Wrangel is rumoured to 
bo in town organising the anny of the dis- 
fa'ict: an available force of not less than fifty 
men. He may bo seen driving furiously in 
open caldche, sunk beneath his awful helm 
aud roomy cloak, pointed at liy awe-stricken 
burghei’s. So passes the vigil away, aud the 
morn of the great solemnity draws on with 
fibundance of light and sunshine. Ho tidings 
to-daj'—nothhig for the hapless money-bound. 
So he goes fortli with the rest, terminus- 
ward to see the pageant, such as it is. 

All gay with flags and garlanded, with the 
population, in its best, flooding the green 
8(p(are in front; so that the termiuu.s has a 
very light aud brilliant aspect. Only a train of 
hheoa^ eilw'agen, or stage-coaches, no doubt 
having obtained conge tor that festival, aie 
drawn uj) on the left with damaging effect to 
tlie pi’Ospect. Shabby conveyances, witli 
sorry, upkerapt steeds attaclicd, bestrode by 
postilions in bright waistcoat, heavy jack¬ 
boots, and horn slung round them. Who 
shall divine what pari will be found for 
such royal eilwagcn in the coming show ? 
“Which' doubt shall, in the fullness of time, 
come to be resolved. 

Meantime, all available vehicles are at this 
moment under hire and busy setting down 
stoange, dried old men, very yellow and 
sUrivelled, in look aud costume to be likened 
unto ancient admirals. Town cmncilmen they 
are said to be, whose shrunken shanks, out¬ 
lined but loo plainly through their white 
trewisers, tell of smjiU profit to the state from 
their, service. Gathered, too, at the top of 
the steps may be seen a motley group, made 
rjp 0 / the commissioners before mentioned, of 
fighting men from contiguous countries, sent 
also to do honour to the occasion, now to be 
swelled by the ancient admirals fast arriving. 
Some of the fighting men are airayed in 
snowy white—plainly Austrian; others in 
glazed ^lipi^g liats with broad bi ims, with 
g<ild cordl.f^tening them to the coat, are not 
so jildiAyito be recognised as geullem«ai of 
the colony. Here, too, are 'dundry of 

tlie following; trim, airy lit^te men, 

golden cords pendant from their 
Jbrossing the breast with graceful festoon, 

: toivniniding ingeniously on the shoulder 
kind’ of tassel-epaulett& 



The day creeps on wearily. From two to 
three, from tlmee to fonr, and still no king 
comes. The ancient admirals, faSt col¬ 
lapsing with the cold, have setraibly grown 
yellower. The fighting men stamp impatiently 
and clink their spurs upon the atones. Still 
the king comes not. Wlmt has befallen 
august Friedrich ? 

'J’he money-bound man whiles away inter¬ 
vening hours as best he may, and about seven 
o’clock, when it is tolembly dusk, goes forth 
again. There is a vast crowd in a dirty, 
winding street, under the shadow of the 
Great l)om; where too is situate the resideut’s 
house—hailing-place, for that night, of royal 
Friedrich. 'VYaiting here for some half-hour 
or more, and sorely troubled by mounted 
gendarmerie gratuitously backing their horses 
upon unoffending toes, of a sudden he 
hears the steam-whistle afar off, whereby he 
knows deliverance to be at hand. By and by 
comes significant clattering up the paved 
street and roar as of many voices, when, lo ! 
emerges into view—iHe crowd contemplating 
it cuiiously—the eternal train of eilwagcn 
leading tlie van of the procession. Heavy 
laden, aud with whips cracking, they come 
toiling u]> the steep street, piled high with 
shabbiest of carpet-bags and travel-stained 
portmanteaus. O ! sucli mean, threadbare 
hag-misccll.any was never seen gathered 
togotlier. Such worn, decayed, povertj'- 
stricken mails show most unroyal and undig¬ 
nified. Uj) the steep street they come toiling ; 
the estafettes jogging uneasily upon their 
spare quadrupeds, with enthusiastic crowd 
following, and gazing reverentially on the 
sacred pile. How comes on even greater 
crowd; surging tuniultnously round a kind 
of closed phaeton—^mosl unroyal, too—within 
which, the rumour goes, sits the royal 
Friedrich. With monstrous flag.s of the 
jjickdaw pattern borne on each side, with a 
body of valiant foresters with gnns on their 
shouhhirs and clad in green (uniform of a 
shooting club of the town), with populace, 
men and boys, shouting most unmusically, 
the procession struggles painfully up the 
narrow street. Finally, is royal Friedrich 
set down at the Besident’s door, and is seen 
no more that uiglit. 

The Besident’s bow-window looks out con¬ 
veniently enough upon certain pretty gardens, 
where the well-worked orchestramre accus¬ 
tomed to perform of those liare frosty morning% 
for convalescents’ entertainment. It has been 
decreed there shall be a little f6te, or sere¬ 
nade under the royal window, to eiOTmenco, 
say, ill two hours’ time. And, meanwhile, 
the money-bound bethinks him of a walk 
round the town lo see the tlinmiliations. 

Very pretty does he find them, with a dash 
of Fi’encn taste in their disposition, all ddwn 
the wide new street; windows being thrown 
open, and those French pa]>ermany-liuedlan- 
texms floating to aud fro. All along "the 
window-sills are rows of candles, pretty to 
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look ftt, which make long converging lines 
down the street, and burn steadily; for there 
is not a breath of wind abroad. Afar olf—up 
in the clouds—be sees the fiery letters F.W., 
standing for Friedrich Wilhelm, written iu the 
air, but which he knows to be attacljed to the 
highest pinnacle of the Great Dom. 

Much pleased with what he has wit¬ 
nessed, he turns his steps once more to the 
gardens, whence float already strains of soft 
music. Here, too, he find.-s an extempore 
effort at illumination, very pleiising and 
effective ; the coloured lanterns abounding 
in all (Urectioiia—being hung in festoons, 
shrouded in bushes, and swinging from every 
available twig and branch. While, from the 
Besident’s bow-window, streams rich efful¬ 
gence of light—plain token that royal Fried¬ 
rich was even now in the drawing-room—iill 
the respectabilities are gathered below in the 
gardens, promenading ; but arc chiefly clus¬ 
tered round a group of some sixty or seventy 
singing-meij, with scraps of music iu their 
"hands—societies of Liedertafel, Concordia, 
and Orphea, all fused into one for this great 
night. Notable societies, too, that have peri- 
grinated in foreign connlries, and have won 
fame, and meclailles d’honneur, and yards of 
ribbon, and Heaven knows wlial. beside. The 
musik-corps of the royal twenty-eighth in- 
fanterie regiment shall lend their aid during 
siaging intervals ; discoui-sing music of 
Wagner, Mendelssohn, and Meyerbeer, with 
excellent effect. Meantime, figures—otic par¬ 
ticularly, a tall, czar-like personage: king’s 
brother, says one of tlie crowd—are to be 
seen looking forth from the blfizc of light in 
the bow-window. The siuging-nien draw 
clo.scr together, and in a few seconds have 
sent abroad upon the night a soft abendlied, 
or even-song, with a most bewitching burden 
of Gute Nacht! Gute Nacht! Wondrous 
enchanters are these singing - men, - with 
strange power over their voice ; now hushing 
them in curious lulls, now sending them 
abroad with startling power and effect. At 
one moment the stran'^er thinks he must be 
listening to lich swelling oigan tones in a 
cathedral aisle, at the next, that musik-corps 
of the royal twenty-eighth must of a surety 
have begun to play, so luetnllic liavo grown 
the chords : all, however, eventually resolv¬ 
ing into mellifluous melody of Gute Nacht! 
Gute Nacht! bearing it home to their couclie.s, 
chauutiug it softly as they go along.* 

Yet has it failed utterlj'' to clraw rryal 
Friedrich to the window. Stalely dames and 
czar-like personage have come and hearkened 
gratefully, and wait for more. All save royal 
Friedrich ; who makes no sign. Who shall 
say whether ho he in that bright atmosphere 
at all, or still down in' the hauquet-room with 
the Kesident, busy over those tapering silver- 
topped flasks before meutioucu. But, how¬ 
ever that may be, the singing-men bestir 
themselves valiantly, and the musik-corps of 
the royal twenty-eighth are not bolund-hand 


witli Tannhauser’s selection and Somm^r- 
naeht’s Dream. And so runs on the lightest 
hour the hapless money-bound has spent since 
care overtook him. 

But there is other festivity in petto. Anight 
or so more, and the town shall give a ffite or 
bal par6 in the Gre.at White Chamber before 
mentioned, to towufolk of every degree and 
quality. All shall be welcome, from Aladamo 
down to suburban Couturidre—from M. le 
Maire to Coiffeur’s unctuous foreman. For 
all that, they shall be very merry, and enjoy 
themselves exceedingly. Even the money- 
bound thinks he will be present too, just to 
keep up his failing spirits. ' 

It has a gay and glittering asixjct, the 
Great White Chamber, lighted up with many 
chandeliers, and just beginning to be thinly 
peopled at the early hour of eight o’clock. 
Exceedingly pretty the prospect looking 
down the room, with its rich, painted ceiling 
overhead, and the lights reflected back from 
the dark, shining floor. Enthusiasts might 
sorrowfully bethink them of the days of Le 
Jeu, and fancy the palmy time again with that 
warm, cozy chamber hard by, under shaded 
lamps playing on a waste of green baize and 
velvet cusltiuning, the exciting pastime going 
forward, to the music of Croupier’s mono¬ 
tonous chauntlng. 

Prodigious efforts have the kur-comitd been 
making to lend gi-ace to the festival. Tlxus 
the stranger, leaning carelessly against the 
snow-white pillar, sees, afar oftj a very bower 
of green trees, behind which are cunningly 
shrouded the musicians ; whence, as from a 
gi'ove, are wafted soft sounds ail the night 
long. Jlanl by, in a conveuieut chamber, 
are symptoms of an abundant supper, with 
store of cooling ice preparations for 
wearied Torpsiehoroans, but subject, alas! 
to certain fiscal regulations, suggesting 
doubts as to whether cafd-keeper below may 
uot have deeper interest iu such recurring 
festivity. 

By and by, he takes note of the quality of 
the iuvited, as .they promenade to and fro 
seeking partuer,** for the contre danse. For 
the men, he is constrained to admit that they 
ai"e plainly of the coiffeur 8pccie.s —at whieu 
conclusion point certain little eccentricities 
of costume, wliich it certainly does seeon 
strange the kur-comltd should tolerate. It 
does seem a little exceptional to behold an 
individual arrayed in plover tint nether gar¬ 
ment, with a white heaver under his ai‘m, 
standing moodily, ami surveying tlm company 
with the air of a blaz6 lion, yet not without 
a certain dignity ; for he bore his beaver, ha 
though it were chapeau bras, moat courtly, 
and might be seen hereaftei" in the d^uce, 
deporting himself with singular grace and 
agility. In what category to range him— 
how many degrees above or below the obifiVur 
species—would b® utterly beyond the stran¬ 
ger’s powers of thought. , Every 6lc'gant there 
present has, also, hia coat buttoned tight to 
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the tiii'OttlH-Wifcli what significanoe need not 
be SK> wu*b as laaited a,t. 

Looking MWpt to the fairer portion of that 
company,' not vfery much would be said iu 
tlieu’ prais^tj being of runny tj'pes, from Mo¬ 
diste’s head-woman down to the lady that 
waits at the Frcncli confectioner’s in the 
neixt street. The frli'iwigcr recognises many I 
familiar faces as lie looks around. Distinctly j 
doeaheroooliect purchasing a mccrschanm 
porte cigar, curiously wrought with ellipy of 
<ijpg coucliaiit, from the lady in the singularly 
curt robe. He recognises, too, La Belle J nlie 
(as she is ]Wj>ulaily called), who sits in tire j 
rostrum at the Caf6 de la h'onlaine, and bauds j 
gentlemen their change. Tliore is pointed' 
out to liim, too, a beUe of the town, arrayed 
in costly satin and. lace.s, said to be daughter 
to an opulent ihaster tanner. Also pointed 
out are certain Jewish sisters of Imld aspect, 
hold to bo heiresses. To whon%the cavalieits 
. iu the tightly-buttoned gai’meuts jiay assi¬ 
duous court. 

Still the dancing pi'oeceds merrily, though 
the elements are but rude pottery, not 
choicest porcelain, .and with all the cour-j 
tesies and ceremonial of an imperial festival, j 
True, there is a certain springiness and 
superfluity of action which might strike 
the beholder as too fatiguing to be adopted 
by higher circles. There is also plentiful 
saLoamiug, and slirugging, and other pos-j 
turiug. Nevertheless, as has been said, it is j 
a pleasant scene, and it is not lawful to be : 
too critical. Valse follows on the heels ofj 
contra danse, and to valse succeeds graceful 
polka, mazurka; until, towards twelve o’clock, 
signal is given, for the famous cotillon which 
is to wind up all. 

A cotillon, composed of a hundred people or 
more sitting round in a gigantic horseshoe ; 
white dresses being set off effectually by the 
dark polishedfloor. It was pleasant to view cer¬ 
tain mysteries performed iji the centre by a 
select few, followed close by the grande ronde,. 
or tumultuous yjandeinonial whirl; followed 
again by more ingenious figuring in the centre, 
and tumultuous round as before. Then were 
the little coloured flags brought fortlj and dis¬ 
tributed, upon which followed ingenious com¬ 
plications—-wrong flags getting together— 
until, finally, all was mside straight; and,' 
^gs and partnera Ijeing now happily paired, | 
all went round once more in the grand 
pandemonial, whirL Finally came the; 
lust act . of this famous cotillon — a' 
great table being brought in, heaped higli; 
with fragrant bouquets, whicli were dis-j 
tribnted in a pretty, faikciful kind of way,| 
ending, with gl^nde ronde as before—thus 
to a close this eommtSBorative 

'‘vity. 

aiiy uent sjorning, before the taoney- 
„ , hd hadyet risen, a letter jwas brought in 
laid njmn his pillow. It contained the 
||hed-for itemittanee, 'With It^ht heart he 
' ritesrily consumed his last break-'- 


fast there, and by noon had gone on his way 
rejoicing, leaving behind him the ancient 
town and its sulpfiuric waters, 

MAY-MElj^riNG AT WESTMINSTER. 

Le?!!) me your pulpit for five minutes, be¬ 
cause X am lull of joy. People of England, 
rejoice much in the May meeting of your 
chosen ones. Do you say tliat I and my 
brethren talk to you about Jerusalem and 
Timbuctoo, that we hid you pay for our 
dealings with the Jew and the African, that 
we bid you hear much talk of Jew and 
African, and that wo do not look sufficiently 
at liome. 1, Burnup Howell, look at home 
for you; I see a May meeting in West¬ 
minster, and I opine what I opine. Behold 
1 reason with you in the manner of the 
heathen from the pulpit of the heathen. The 
nation — habitans iu sicqo — cries. Revered 
Buriiup Howell, what do you opine ? Preach 
to us in AV'estminstcr Abbey if you like, or 
in Household Words if you like ; but noly 
let us hear from your noble and powerful 
lungs what you opine. 

Elect of England, in May Meeting assem¬ 
bled, having found a Speaker and done 
swearing, will hold forth. They will hold 
forth upon affairs of the far East, they will 
hold forth upon affairs of the far West; hut, 
as pai'ts of a meeting sworn in May, they 
will know better than to widen out the nos¬ 
trils over that which shall lie close under the 
nose. May we salute thee with our early 
song, and welcome thee and wish thee long. 
How fcc Chinese debate in Parliament, 

Comes danciti;; from tlie cost, and leads fur vuu 

The flowery May. 

He was a wise man who called May the 
flowei'y. In honour of the month, I scatter 
blossoms from the May-bush. What, Britons, 
is your Parliament but a great May-bush ? 

Tliero are two sorts of May—May pro¬ 
blematical and May potential. The govern¬ 
ment may fill ujj with the Revered Bumup 
Howell the next vacancy in the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury : that is May problemat&al. 
What is offered to me I may take, and that 
is May potential, I’he people wanting some 
domestic legislation, and having chosen its 
elect with a view to that, the elect of the 
people of England may begin to work at the 
disencumbering of England from unreason¬ 
able hindrances to progress ; that is May po¬ 
tential. The elect of the people may do that 
for wliich they are elected: that is May pro¬ 
blematical. 

Parliament May, if it will—I wish it may, 
says the nation—bring the schoolroom nearer 
to my children, by at any rate saying that 
any community of Englishmen may, if it 
will, rate itself in aid of eiddeatioB, Parlia¬ 
ment May, indeed—May problematical. Par¬ 
liament May, if It will—I wish it may,says the 
u^ition—take some pity on the fegged limbs of 
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tlie favm-labourer, wliomXiaws of SettJemeat,' 
f-harply regarded,.Ibrec to add to a hard day’s 
work, Avith the liody ou Ha master’s farm,' 
i five, six, or seven miles of daily walking to 
I and from the place of work, though horse 
I and ox are never tasked with even twenty 
paces of waste laboui', since no farmer can 
• alfoi'd to wesvy them to death. Parliament, 
in the midst of its talk from the far East and 
the far West,m%y find time to crush the law 
that works so cruelly. The May is potential; 
it is also problematical. 

The Parliament wliich comes together as 
the greatest of May Meetliigs, may, if it will 
! —I-wish ib may, says the nation—watch the 

I breath out of the body of that nuivcraal 
i ci'editor and dun, the Income Tax, close its 
, eyes, tie up its jaws, and dance at its wake, 

I It May remove all pressure of tax from 

paper, the white matter of the public brain ; 

! it May remove matter by which li>cal ailment 
' is produced, and clear oif the sickly humours 
I bred of a disturbed balance in the body cor- 
I porate between the functions of the chxirch- 
man and those of the dissenter; it May 
j reduce every ecclesiastical process to the 
condition of straightforward dealing, and by 
j siich a May the lawns revive so much that 
: bishops shall be honoured for simplicity of 

* dealing. It May admit Jews who are citi- 

* xens of England to file rights of citizenship, 
j It Miiy admit thousands of Christiana who 
I ai’ft citizens to the rights of citizenship, from 

which they are ■ excluded because they rent 
J rooms instead of living in whole houses, or 

I becau.se they dwell in houses that are not 

conshlered big enough bo think in. Here are 
i| potential Mays, which also are Maya pro- 
■ j blematical. 1 come down now out of the 
l! lilay-bush, which is very thick with blossom, 
as you see, but the fruit of which will turn 
I out to be only hums, or at least haw's. 
j I, Burnup Howell, wdio look forward alwaj^s 
j to the gloomy end for which all things were 
j made, rejoice in the rejoicing of your gre.it 
! May Meeting. People of England, it will 
j begin work with talk, never wdll cease talk¬ 
ing, never begin working till the end is near. 
In the first May days, eloquence will dis¬ 
close the long-expecl-ed flowers, about which 
M.P.S will sport even as flies. Of the flying 
se.ssion let the members all sing with the 
bal’d—t 

On hasty wings thy youth h flown; 

Thy 8nn is set, thy spring is gonc~ 

We trolic while Tis jluy. 

' We frolic in June also while we May. O 
j bo joyful, English people, for it is the merry 
] month of May, and expect nothing from-your 
j eminent May Meeting but much talk 
much concern about tne state of the far. East 
j and about the state of the far West. You 
laugh at me in Exeter Hall when in this 
month 1 instruct you from its platform. Be¬ 
hold, 1 m.akc a mock at you, and bid you 
rejoice in the good omen of a May Meeting 


in Westminster. Ah, yon say, if there were 
but a sober month of Miust as well as a 
' merry month of May, and if in the month of 
Must our I’arliameut could meet, and if wo 
could say to oui- Parliament, 0 Parliament, 
you Must attend to us, aud not you May 
attend to us; and if the imperial PavUanumt 
thereto replied, as of nece3.sity it would, 
I Shall, insl.oad of echoing I May, then 
would the assembling of the House of Com¬ 
mons be indeed as a muster of the nation’s 
strength. But now, O people, your elected 
ones meet in the midst of May. I thrust 
again and yet again that omen between your 
teeth. You arc elate with hope. I, Burnup 
Howell, bid you hope for nothing. I talk, 
you observe, only of May, and hin t slightly 
indeed at June. Por beyond June why look 1 
111 .Tune the comet comes tin’ll % to bake the 
earth as a pie in the oven of its fury. There 
will bo lamb pie in the place of the assem¬ 
bling of my flock, goose pie in the places 
whore they congregate who stretch the neck 
and hiss at me and mine, rook pie in many 
haunts of commerce, pigeon pie in other 
parts, calves-head pie where John Bull 
the younger sleeps, fidgetty pie or stew in 
boroughs, and a great ha.sh at St. Stephen’s. 
Hearken to me, therefore, 0 people of 
England, and be joyful while you May ; for 
when the reign of May is over, then—and no 
sooner—^the comet comes. 


LATE IN SPUING, 

Throw up tlio window, lest wc miss 
One charm of such a day as this; 

1 saw ii dawn, and by 
The tints on its imrohling scroll 
I know how softly o’er the whole 
Will Ucauty’s picture lie. 

By the clear roac-light o’er the sea, 

Tlte blue air drooping dewily 

Above the kindling hill— 

Spring that in Parad’ac had birth 
Must keep to beautify the earth 
Some Hdcii touches still. 

Bow close to llcav’n earth seems to lie, 

' Tints floating in ao pure a sky. 

So luminous and calm ! 

The fancy calthes on the hreeze 
The stiay notes of ils meIodie.s 

Its breatliiiigs out of btilin. 

Sure, love, joy’s pulses in thy breast, 

’Mid Nature’s baoyant bright unrest, 

Must beat with qutckcnM power. 
For mo glad tiioughts .“U’C at the flood, 

My cares molt down : Hope’s tiniest bad 
.Swells out into a flower. 

A fow years since a day' so bright 
Had dawn’d, as with Hope’s flutter’d liglA 
And set iit rosiest smiles. 

To me, thou kuow’st, the. Iftst red ray ’ 
Brought one who dwelt too far away,, 

But tired not vriA the miles. 

A thought of Love’s deai wooing plays, 
Siuce thou, rouud all clear lovely days 




Thu hath its own fresh chsrm : 

We catch the flush of Runimcr fair^ 

'Though -wsil'd with Spring’s soft golden hair 
While sleeping on her aru). 

See one small garden all in blow; 

Anoihone and ci'ociis glow, 

The sun’s illumin'd bow, 

That these'shall deep carnations biooiu, 
Blush-rose and lily gush perfume, 

So base, so scentless now! 

Tho wild bird builds its summer house. 

The trees with hope seem treniulnns, 

Tims in the light wind sway’d; 

A flagrant piomisc spreading round, 

That in their small green buds are hound 
Rich dejiths of emerald shade. 

The aaure sea all sparkling spiiugs 
To meet the morniug's airy wings, 

Ijjio.busy bants go out; 

And looking down tlie runny stiect. 

Our ejcB such eheery facc.s meet. 

Such pleasant groups about! 

Hark to tliose children’s fiaasing talk ! 

They have not, on tlieir morning walk. 

Left one wild flower nnstirr’d; 

Our iicighhotmnio astir, then one 
Puts her geraniums in the sun, 

. The nest hangs out her biid. 

Tlio dear old couple o’er the way 
Smile at the cliildien, blithe as they. 

And live tlieir rliildliocd tln-oiigh, 

The Spring that o’er eavli wliitc licad breathes. 
Drops ever on uiem'ry’s juinirose wieatlis 

A spiiiikic of its dew. a 

The sick {prl in her window lies. 

While her unearthly, brilliant eyes 
Seem into Heaven to stiaiii. 

Her Spring will open far away, ’ 

Long e’re of ours the curliest ray 
Can bless the world again. 

All duly robed for its first day, 

Tho pretty mother, proud and gay. 

Brings out the babe ncutt door. 

Ah ! tiny blossom, tbon couldsi bring 
Into her very heart a Spring 
It never felt before. 

But sure, dear husband, ’twcrc a sin 
To spend tlie golden hours within ; 

Up to the warm hiU-si<Ie, 

And let those little ones of ours 
Bee Nature write her name in flower 
Before the first have died. 

If Spring and childhood, glad and free, 

But move us witii their blended glee 
To play the child again, 

Tho day shall close on soften’d hearts. 

That own with praise, as it departs, 

It bath not shone in vain. 


THE DEAD SECEET. 

CHAma THE TWENTlr-TIItEU. ' ONCLJl JOSEPH. 
Tbe day and the night had passed, and the 
Jnorning had come, before tho hUBbaiul 
wife could trust themselves to speak 
^ the Secret, and to &ce resignedly 
sacrifices which the dis- 
lit ^ imposed on them. ■ t 

first qut^on referred to those 


lines in the letter, which Bosamond had in¬ 
formed him were in a handwriting that she 
knew. Binding that he was at a loss to 
understand what means, she could have of 
forming an opinion on this point, she ex¬ 
plained that, after Captain Treverton’s death, 
many letters had naturally fallen into iier 
possession which had been written by Mrs. 
Treverton to her husband. They treated of 
ordinary domestic subjects, and she had read 
them often enough to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the peculiarities of Mrs. 
'Treverton’s handwriting. It was remarkably 
large, firm, and masculine in ch^acter ; au^ 
the address, the line under it, and'the upper¬ 
most of the two signatures in the letter 
which had been found in the Myi'tle Boom, 
exactly resembled it in every particular. 

The next question related to the body of 
the letter. Tho writing of this, of the 
second signature (“Sarah Leeson”), and of 
tho iidditioiial lines on the third page, also 
signed by Sarah Leeson, proclaimed itself in 
each case to be the production of the same 
person. While stating that fact to her hus¬ 
band, Rosamond did not forget to explain to 
him that, while reading the letter on the 
previous day, her strength and courage had 
failed her before she got to tho end of it. 
She added that the posts^ipt which she had 
thus omitted to read, was of importance, be¬ 
cause it mentioned the circumstances under 
which the secret had been hidden; and 
begged that he would listen while she made 
him acciuainted with its contents without any 
further delay. 

Sitting as close to his side, now, as if they 
were eiijoyingtheir first honeymoon-days over 
again, she read these last lines—the lines 
which her mother had written sixteen years 
before, on tho morning when she fled from 
Porthgeuna Tower. 

“ If this paper should ever be found (which 
I pray with my whole heart it never may 
be), i wish to stitte that 1 have, come to 
the resolution of hiding it, because 1 'dare 
not show the writing that it contains to 
my master, to whom it is addressed. In 
doing what I now propose to do, though I 
am acting against my mistress’s last wishes, 
1 am not breaking the solemn engagement 
which she obliged me to make before her 
on her death-bed. That engagement for¬ 
bids mi to destroy this letter, or to take 
it away with me if I leave the house. I 
shall do neither,—my purpose is to Cencciil 
it in the place, of aU others, where 1 think 
there is least chance of its Over being found 
again. Any hardship or misfortune which 
may follow as a consequence of this deceit¬ 
ful proceeding on my part, will fall on 
myself.' Others, I believe, on my conscienee, 
wUl bo the happier for the hiding of tho 
dreadful secret which this letter contains.” 

“There can be no doubt, now,” said 
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L$oMai’d, wbeu his wife had read to the 
end ; “Mrs. Jazeph, Sarah Jjeesou, and the 
servant who disappeared from Porthgenua 
Tower, ai’e one and the same pei'son. ’ ■ 

“ Poor creature! ” said Eosanmnd, sighing 
as she put down the letter. “ We know now 
why she warned mo so anxiously not to go 
into the Myrtle Boom. Who can say wli.-it 
she must have suffered when she came as a 
stranger to my bed-si<le ? Oh, what would I 
not give if I had been less Iiasty with her ! 

, It is dreadful to romeml)er that 1 spoke to 
her as a servant whom I expected to obey 
me; it is worse atili to feel that [ cannot, 
even now, think of her as a child should think 
of a mother. IIow can T ever tell her that I 
know the secret i how—” yiio paused, with 
a heart-sick consciousness of the slur that 
was cast on her birth; she paused, shrinking 
as she thought of the name tliat her husband 
had given to her, and of her own parentage, 
which the laws of society disdained to re¬ 
cognise. 

“ Wliy do you stop T ” asked Leonard. 

“I was afraid—” she began, and paused 
again. 

“Afraid,” ho said, finishing the sentence 
for her, “that words of pity for that unhappy 
woman might wound my sensitive pride, by 
reminding me of tlie circumstances of your 
birth i Bosaiuond, 1 should be unworthy of 
your matchless truthfulness towards me, if J, 
on my side, did not acknowledge that this 
discovery Aoa wounded me as only a proud 
man can bo wounded. My pride has been 
born and bred in me. My pride, even while 
I am now speaking to you, takes advantage 
of my first moments of comiiosure, and de¬ 
ludes me into doubting, in the face of all 
probability, whether the words you have 
read to me, can, after all, be words of truth. 
But, strong as that inborn and iubred feeling 
is—hard fis it may be for me to discipline 
and master it as I ought, and must, and will, 
—there is another feeling in my heart that 
is stronger yet,” He felt for her hand, and 
took it in his; then added: “ From the hour 
when you first devoted your life to your 
blind husband,-—from the hour when you 
won all his'gratitude, as you had already won 
all his love, you took a place in his heart, 
Rosamond, from which nothing, not even 
such a shock as has now assailed us, ctui 
move you ! High as I have always held the 
worth of r^k in luy estiruatidh, I have 
learnt, even before the event of yesterilay, to 
hold the worth of my wife, let her parentage 
be what it may, higher still,’’ 

“Oh, Lenny, Lenny, I can’t hear you 
pi'aisd mu, if you talk m the same breath as 
if I bad made a sacrifice in marrying you ! 
But for my blind husband I might never liave 
deserved what you have just said of me. 
When I first read that fearful letter, I had' 
one momeut of vile ungrateful doubt if your 
love for me would hold out against the dis¬ 
covery of the secret. I had one moment of 


hoi'rible temptation that drew me away from 
you when I ought to have put the letter into 
your hand. It was the sight of you, waiting 
for me to speak again, so innocent of all 
knowledge of what bad hapjHJued close by 
you, that brought me back fo my sensos, and 
told mo what I ought to do. It was the 
sight of my blind husband that uuule me 
conquer the temptation to destroy that letter 
ill the first hour of discovering it. ’ Oh, if I 
hail been the hardest-hearteiT of women, 
could I have ever taken your baud agiiin,— 
could 1 kiss you, could I lie down by your 
side, and hear you fall asleep, night after 
night, feeling that I had abused your blind 
dejiendenee on me to serve my own selfish 
interests ? knowing that 1 had only suc¬ 
ceeded ill my deceit because your affliction 
made you incapable of suspecting deception I 
no ; I can hardly believe that the basest 
of women could be guilty of such baseness as 
that; and lean chum nothing moi'e for my¬ 
self than the credit of having been true to my 
ti'iist. ■ Foil said yesterday, love, in tiie 
Myrtle Room, that the one faithful friend to 
you ill your blindness who never failed, was 
your wife. It is reward enough and consola¬ 
tion enough for me, now that the worst is 
over, to know that you can say so still.” 

“ Fes, Jlosamond, the worst is over ; but 
I wo must not forget tliat there may be hard 
ti'ials still to meet.” 

“ Hard trials, love 1 To what trials do 
you refer ? ” 

“ Perhaps, Eosamond, I over-rate the 
courage that the sacrifice demands ; but, to 
rne, at least, it will be a hard sacrifice of my 


own feelings to make strangers partakers in 
the knowledge of the secret tlmt we now 
possess.” 

llusariiond looked at her husband in 
nstoiiishmeiit, “ Why need we tell the secret 
to anyone I ” she asked. 

“ Assuming that we can satisfy ourselves 
of the geuuiueiiess pf that letter,” he 
answered, “ we shall have no choice but to 
tell the secret to strangers. You cannot for¬ 
get the circumstances under which your father 
—under which (.laptain Trevertoii-” 

“ Call him my father,” said Eosamond 
siwlly. “Eemember liow he loved me, and 
how I loved him, and say ‘my father,’ 
stiU.” 

“lam afraid I must say ‘ Captain Trever-. 
ton’ now,” retui-ned Leonard, “or I shall 
hardly be able to explain simply and plainly 
what it is very necessary that you shoiild 
know. Captain 'freverton died without 
leaving a will. His only property was the 
purchase-money of this house and estate ; 
and you inherited it, as hb next of kin- '* 

Eosamond started back in fret’ chair and 
clasped her hands in dbmay. “ Oh, Lenny,” 
she said simply. “ I have thouglyi so much 
of yoit, since I found thp letter, that I never 
remembered this! ” 

“ It is time to remember it, my love. If 





you, ave not Captaia. Trevertou’a daughter 
,you have no light, tp ono fai thing of the 
fiorthne that you possess; and it must he 
restored at ouce to the peraon who is Captain 
'IVevertou’s next of kin—or, in other words, 
to his brother.” 

‘‘ To that man ! ” exclaimed llosamond. 
“To that man who is a stranger to us, who 
' holds our very name' in. contempt! Are wo 
to be, made poor that he may be made 
rich ?-” ^ »» 

“We are to do what is honourable and 
just, at any sacrifice of our own interests 
and ourselves,” said I^eouard firmly. “ I 
believe, IJosamond, that my consent, as your 
husband, is necessary, according to the law, 
to efiecl this restitution. If Mr. Andrew 
Trevcrlon was the bitterest enemy I had on 
earth, and if the restoring of this money 
utterly ruined us both in our worldly cir- j 
cumstances, I would give it back of my own 
accord to the last farthing ; I would give it 
back without an iostaut’s hesitation—and so 
would you! ” 

The blood mantled in his cheeks as he 
spoke. Bosamond looked at him admiringly 
in silence. “Who would have had him less 
proud,” she thought fondly, “when his pride 
speaks iu such words as those ! ” 

“ You understand now,” continued Leonard, 
“that we have duties to ])Ci’forni which will 
oblige us to seek help from other’s, and which 
will therefore render it impossible to keep 
the secret to ourselv&s ? If w'e search all 
England for her, Sarah Leeson must be found. 
Our future actions depend upon her answers 
to our inquiries, upon her testimony to the j 
genuineness of that letter. Although I am | 
resolved beforehand to shield myself behind 
no technical quibbles and delays—although I 
want nothing but evidence that is moi'ally 
conclusive, however legally imperfect it may 
be—it is still impossible to proceed without 
seeking advice immediately. Tire lawyer 
wlio mways managed Captain Treverton’s 
affairs, and who now manages ours, is the 
piuper person to direct us iu instituting the 
aeardr; and to assi.st us, if necessary, in 
makiiig the restitution.” 

“Mow quietly and fimlyyou speak of it, 
Lenny! Will not the abandoning of ray 
fortune be a dreatlful loss to us ?” 

“We must think of it as a gain to our 
consciences, Bpsamond; and must alter our 
way of life resignedly to suit our altered 
moans. Bat we used speak no more of 
th^ until we are assured of the neces¬ 
sity of restoring the money. My imme¬ 
diate anxiety, and your immediate anxiety, , 
;: ;must turn now on the discovery of, Sai’ah 
jLeesoii—no! on the discovery of your mother; 

S at learn to call her by that name, or 1 
not learn to pity and forgive her.” 
sailed nestled closer to h#r husband’s ■ 
word you say, lOvc^ does my 
l^flBohe whigjered, laying ber head 
You will heTp me' and 


strengthen me when the time comes to meet 
my mother as I ought ? O, how pale anff 
worn and weary she was when she stood by 
my bedside, and looked at me and my child ! 
Will it be long before we find her 1 Is she 
fiir away from ns, I wonder ? or nearer, much 
nearer, than we think 1” 

Before Jjeon.ard could answer, he was in- 
teiTupted by a knock at the door, and Bosa- 
mond was surprised by the appearance of the 
maid servant. Betsey was flushed, excited, 
and out of breath; but she contrived to 
deliver intelligibly a brief message from Mr. 
Muuder, the steward, requesting permission 
to speak to Mr. Frankland or to Mrs. Prank- 
laiul on business of importance. 

“ What is it 1 What does he want ?” 
asked Rosamond. 

“ I think, ma’am, Le w.ant3 to know whether 
ho had hotter send for the constable or not,” 
answered Betsey. 

“ Send for the constable ! ” repeated Rosa¬ 
mond. “ Are there thieves in the house in 
broad daylight ?” 

“ Mr. Munder says he don’t know but what 
it may be worse than thieves,” replied Betsey. 
“ It’s the foreigner again, if you please, ma’am. 
He come up and rung at the door as bold as 
brass, and asked if he could see Mrs. Frank- 
! land.” 

“The foreigner!” exclaimed Rosamond, 
laying her hand eagerly on her husband’s 
arm. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Betsey. “Him as 
come here to go over the house along with 
the lady-” 

Bosamond, with characteristic impulsive¬ 
ness, started to her feet. “Let me go down ! ” 
she began. 

“ Wait,’’ interposed Leonard, catching her 
by the hand. “ There is not the least need 
for you to go down stairs. Show the 
foreigner up hero,” he continued, addressing 
himself to Betsey, “and tell Mr.Munder that 
we will take the management of tliis business 
into our own hands.” 

Bosamond sat down again by her husband’s 
side. “ This is a very strange accident,” she 
said, in a low, serious tone. “ It must be some¬ 
thing more than mere chance that puts the 
clue into our liands at the moment when wo 
least expected to find it.” 

The door opened for the second time, and 
there appeared, modestly, on the threshold, a 
little old (Uian, with rosy cheeks and long 
white hair, A small leather was slung 
by a strap at his side, and the stem of a pipe 
peeped out of the breast-pocket of hia coat, 
lie advanced one step into the room, stopjied, 
raised both his hands with his felt hat 
crumpled up in them to his heart, and made 
five fantastic bows in quick succession—4wo 
to Mrs. .Frankland, two to her husband, and 
one to Mrs. Frankland, again, as an aet of 
separate and special homage to the Lady, 
Never had Rosamond seen a more complete 
embodiment in humau form of perfect inuo- 
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cenoo and perfect baiunlmness, than the “ Your nieoe!" exclaimed Rosamond and 
foreigner who wjis described in the house- J-eonard, toth speaking together, 
keeper’s letter as an audacious vagabond, and “My niece, Sarah,” said Uncle Joseph, 
who was dreaded by Mr. Munder as some- “the only child of my sister, Agatha. It is 
thing worse than a thief ! for the love of Sarah, if you please, th.at I 

“ Sladam, aud good sir,” said the old man, am hero now. She is the one l^st morsel of 
advancing a little nearer at Mrs. JFraukhiud’s my flesh and blood that is left to me in the 
invitation, “ I ask your pai’don for intruding world. The rest, they are all gone ' My 
myself. My name is Joseph Buschmann. I wife, my little Joseph, my brother Max, my 
live in the town of Truro, where I work in sister Agatha, aaid the husband she married, 
cabiuots and tea-caddies, and otlier shining the goo<l ami noble Englishman, Iieesou— 
woods. I am also, if yon please, the same they are ali, all gone! ” 
little foreign man who was scolded by the big “ Leeson,” said Rosamond, pressing her 
' major-domo when I came to see the house, hn.sband’s hand significantly uiiaer the table. 

I ' Ail that 1 ask of your kindness is, that you “ ITonr niece’s name is Sarah Leeson ? ” 

I will let me say for my errand here and for TTncle Joseph sighed and shook his head. 

myself, and for another person who is very “ One day,” he said, “ of aU the days in the 
I near to my love,—-one little word. I will be | year the evilmost for Sarah, she changed 

j but few minutes, madam aud good sir, and 1 that name. Of the man she _ married—who 

j then 1 will go my ways again with my best [ is dead, now, Madam—it is little or nothing 

! wishes aud my beat thanks.” j that I know hut this;—llis n^me was Jazeph, 

i “ Fray consider, Mr. Buschmann, that our' and he used her ill, for which I think him 

ii lime is your time,” said Leonard. “ We have | the First Scoundrel! Yes,” exclaimed Uncle 

j no engagement whatever which need oblige | Joseph, with tlie nearest approach to anger 

you to shorten your visit. I must tell you, and bitterness which his nature was capable 
I beforehand, in order to prevent any embar- ' of making, and with an idea that he was 

! rassnieut on either side, that I have the mis- i using one of the strongest superlatives in the 

jl fortune to be blind. I can promise you, how-; language. “ Yes ! if he was to come to life 

j ever, my best attention as far as listen-, again at this very moment of time, I would 

i ing goes. Rosamond, is Mr. Buschmann' say it of him to his face : — Englishman 

I seated 1 ” I Jazeph, you are the First Scoundrel 1 ” 

Mr, Buschmann was still standing near the | Rosamond px’essed her husband’s hand for 
door, and was expressing sympathy by bow- the second time. If their own convictions 
ing to Mr. Fraukland again, and crumpling had not already identified Mrs. Jazeph with 
his felt hat once more over his heart, • i Sarah Leeson, the old man’s last words must 
“ Pray come nearer, and sit down,” said have amply sufficed to assure them, that 
Rosamond. “And don’t imagine for one mo- both names had been borne by the same 
rnent that any opinion of the steward’s has person. 

the least influence on us, or that we feel it “ Well, then, I shall now travel backwards 
at all necessary for you to apologise for what to the time when I was here with Sarah, my 

took place the last time you came to this niece,” resumed Uncle Joseph. “I must, if 

house. We have an interest—a vei’y great you please, speak the truth in this business, 

iiiLeresL,” she added, with her usual ‘hearty or, now that I am already b.-iekwards where 

j fraulinf^s, “ in hearing anything that yon 1 want to be, I shall stick fast in my place, 

j have to tell us. You are the ])erson of all aud get on no more for the rest of my life. 

j others whom we are, .just at this time-” Sir and good madam, will you have the 

i She stopped, feeling her foot touched by! great kindness to forgive mo and Sarah, 

1 her husband’s, and rightly iuter|>retlug the '■ my niece, if I confess that it was not to see 

I action as a warning not to speak too uure- the house that we came iiere, and rang at 

i strain edly to the visitor before he had the bell, and gave deal of trouble, and 

j explained his object in coming to the house.' wasted much breath of the big major-do- 

! Looking very much pleased, and a little mo’s with the scolding that we got. It was 
j surprised also, when he heard Rosamond’s only to do one curious little thing, that we 

) last words, Unele Joseph drew a chair near came together to this place—or, no, it was 

( to the table by which Mr. and Mrs. Frank- all about a secret of Sarah’s, which is still 

land were sitting, cmmpled his felt hat as black and dark to roe as the middle of the 

up smaller than ever and put it in one of his blackest and darkest night that ever was in 

side pockets, drew from the other a little the world—and, as I nothing knew about it, 

packet of letters, placed them on his knees except that there was no harm in it to any- 

as he sat down, patted them gently with flbdy or anything, aud that Sarah was deter- 

both hands, and entered on lus explanation ihined to go, and that 1 could not let her go 

in these termsby herself: as also for the good reason that 
“ Madam and good sir,” he began, “ before she told me, she had the best right of anybody 
I can say comfortably my little word, I must, to take the letter and to hide it aga.in. seeing 
with your leave, travel backwards to the that she was afraid of its being found if 
last time when 1 came to this house in longer in that room she left it^ which was 
company with my niece.” the room where she had hidden it before— 
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Why, 80 it happened, that I—no, that she— 
no, no, that t-r--Ach Gott J ” cried Unde 
Joseph, striking his forehead in despair, and 
xeliering himadf by an iuvocjition in his own 
language. "I am lost in my own muddle- 
ment; and whereabouts the right^ place is, 
and how I am to get myself back into it, as 
I am a living sinner is more than I know ! ” 
“There is not the least need to go back on 
our account,” said Eosaniond, forgetting all 
caution and self-restraint in her anxiety to 
restore the old man’s eoniideuce and com¬ 
posure. “ Pray don’t try to repeat your ex¬ 
planations. We know already-” 

“We will suppose,” said Leonard, inter¬ 
posing abruptly before his wife could add 
another word, “ that we know already every¬ 
thing you can desire to tell us in relation to 
your niece’s secret, and to your motives for 
desiring to see the house.” 

“You will suppose thiit! ” exclaimed Uncle 
Joseph, looking greatly relieved. “ Ah! I 
thank you, sir, and you good madam, a thou¬ 
sand times for helping me out of luy own 
muddlement with a ‘ Suppose.’ 1 am all 
over confusion from my tops to my toes ; but 
I can go on now, I think, and lose myself no 
more. So! Let us say it in this way : I and 
Sarah, my niece, aro in the house—that is 
the first ‘ Suppose.’ I and Sarah, my niece, 
are out of tho house—that is the second 
‘ Saj»p 08 e.’ Good ! now we go on once more. 
On my way back to my owu home at Trui'o, 
I am frightened for Sarah, because of the faint 
she fell into On your stairs here, and because* 
of a look in her face that it makes mo heavy 
at my heart to see. Also, I am sorry for her 
sake, because slie has not done that one 
curious little thing which she came into the: 
house to do. 1 fret about these same matters, 
but I console myself too ; and my comfort is 
that Sarah wdE stop with me in my house at 
Traro, and that I shall make her happy .and 
well again, as soon as we are settled in our 
life together. Judge then, air, what a blow 
falls on me, wben 1 hear that she will not 
make her home where I make mine. Judgo 
you, also, good madam, what my surprise must 
be, when 1 ask for her reason, .and she tells 
me she must leave Uncle .Joseph because she 
is afraid of being found out by you.” He 
stopped, and, looking anxiously atEosamonJ’s 
face, saw it sadden and tura away from him, 
after he Itad spoken his last words, “Are 
you sorry, Maoam, for Sarah, my niece ? do 
you pity her?” he asked with a, little hesita¬ 
tion and trembling in his voice. 

“ I pity her with my whole heart,” said 
Bosamond, warmly. m 

“ And yritb my whole heart for that pity 
I thai^ you!" rejoined Uncle Joseph. “ Ah 
madajppjj your kindness gives me the courage 
to gf'tiu, and to tell you that we parted from 
es^otbor on the day of our getting back to 
;i|:^ro! When she came to see me this lime, 
year's end years, long and lonely, and vary 
8ta%,ny, had passed, and we two had neveriaet. 


I had the fear that many more would pass 
again, and I tried to make her stop with mo to 
the veiy last. But she had still the same fear 
to drive heraway—the fear of being found and 
put to the question by you. So, with the tears 
in her eyes (and in mine), and the grief at 
her heart (and at mine),she went away to hide 
herself in the empty bigness of the great 
city, London, which swallows up aU people and 
all things that pour into it, and which has 
now swallowed up Sarah, my niece, with tlie 
rest, ‘ Hy child, you will write sometimes to 
Uncle Joseph ? ’ 1 said, and she answered me, 
‘ I will write often.’ It is three weeks now 
since that time, and hero, ou my knee, aro 
four letters she has written to me, I shall 
ask your leave to put them down open be¬ 
fore you, because they will help me to get 
on farther yet with what I must say, and 
because I see in your face, madam, that you 
are indeed sorry for Sarah, my niece, from 
your heart,” 

He untied the packet of letters, opened 
them, kissed them one by one, and put them 
down in a row on the tabic, smoothing 
them out carefully with his hand,,and taking 
gre.at pains to .arr.mge them all in a per¬ 
fectly straight line. A glance at the first 
of tlic little sci'ies showed Bosamond that 
the handwriting in it was the same as tlie 
handwriting in the body of the letter which 
had been found in the Myrtle Boom. 

‘ “ There is not much to read,” said Uncle 
•Joseph. “But if you will look throuj,h 
them‘first, madam, I can tell you after, 
all tlie reason for showing them that 1 have.” 

I’he ohl man was right. There was very 
little to read in the lettera, and they grew 
progressively shorter as they became more 
recent in date. All four were written in the 
formal, conventionally correct style of .a 
person taking up the pen with a fear of 
making mist&es in spelling and grammar, 
and were equally destitute of any personal 
particulars relative to the writer; all four 
anxiously entreated that Uncle Joseph would 
not be uneasy, inquired after his health, and 
expressed gratitude and love for him a.s 
warmly as their timid restraints of stylo 
would pei'mit; all four contained these two 
questions relating to Eo.samond :—First, had 
Mrs. Frankland arrived yet at Porthgenna 
Tower ? Secondly, if she had arrived, wliat 
had Uncle Joseph heard about her ?—^And, 
finally, all four gave the same instructions 
for addressing an answer:—^“Please direct to 
me,‘S, J., Post Office, Smith Street, Lon¬ 
don,”’—followed by the same apology, “Ex¬ 
cuse my not giving my address, in csise of 
accidents, for oven in London, I am still 
afi'aid of being followed and found out. I 
send every morning for letters; so I am sure 
to get your answer.” 

‘*1 told you, madam,” said the old man, 
when Bosamond raised her bead from tho 
lettera, “that I was frightened and sorry for 
Sarah when she left me. Now see, if you 
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i ]^easo, why I get more frightened and more 
sorry yet, when I have all the four letters 
I that she writes to me. They begin here, 
I with the first, at my left hand;, and they 
j grow shorter, and shorter, and shorter, as 
j tliey get nearer to my right, till the last 
I is nut eight little lines. Again, see, if yon 
; please. The writing of the first letter, here, 

I at my left hand, is very fine—■! mean it is 
very fine to me, because I love Sarah, and 
I because I write very badly myself—but it is 
not so good in the second letter; it shakes 
i ii little, it blots a little, it crooks itself a little, 

! in tlie J.ast lines. In the third it is worse— 
i more shako, more blot, more crook. In the 
, fourth, where there is least to do, there is 
{ still !more shake, still more blot, still more 
crook, than in all the other three put together. 
I pee this; I remember that she was 
weak, an«l vrorn, and wear)’, when she left 
«»e, and I say to *JU3'3elf, She is ill, though 
she will not tell it, for the writing betrays 
her! ” 

Eosamoud looked down again at the letters, 
and followed the significant changes for the 
■worse in the handwi iting, line by line, as the 
old man poiuto<l them out. 

“ J say to myself that,” lie continued, *' I 
wait, and think a little; and I hear my own 
heart whisper to me, Go you, tTnele Joseph, 
to London, and, while there is yet time, bring 
I her back to be cured, and comforted and 
j Tiiade happy in your own home ! After that, 
'! 1 wait, and think a little again—not about 

I l(';iving my business,; I would leave it lor 
I ever sooner than Sarah should come to 
: harm—but about what I am to do to get her 
j to come back. That thought makes me look 
j at the letters again ; the letters show mo 
j .always the same questions about Mistress 
I IVankland ; 1 see it plainly as my own hand 
; bi fore me, that I shall never got Sarah, my 
i niece, back, unless 1 can make e.aay her mind 
about those questions of Mistress Ei*ankland’s 
that she dreads as if there was death to her 
in cvex’y one of them. I see it! it makes my 
pine go out; it drives me up from my chair ; 
i It, puts my hat on my head; it brings me 
I here, where I have once intruded myself 
! already, and where I have no right, I know, 
to intrude myself again; it initkes me beg 
; and pray now, of your compassion for my 
I niece, and of your goodness for me, that you 
i will not deny me the means of bringing Sarah 
j b.ack. If 1 may only say to her, I have seen 
I " Mistress Fraukland, and she has told me 
tvith her own lips that she will ask no3ie 
I of those questions that you fear so much 
' — if I may only say that, Sarah will 

come back with me, and I shall thank you 
' every day of my life, for making me a happy 
man!” 

[j The simple eloquence of the old man’s 
i ■words, the innocent earnestness of his man- 
i ncr, touched Eosamond to the heart. “I 
j will do anything, I will promise anything,” 
i she answered eagerly, “ to help you to bring 


her back ! If sbe will only let mo see her, 

I promise ?.ot to say one woi-d that she would 
not -wish me to say; I promise not to ask one 
qu^'stion—^no, not one—^that it will pain her 
to amswer, 0, what comforting message 
can I send besides ! what can I say !— 
she stopped confusedly, feeling her husband’s 
foot touching her’s again. 

“ Ah, say no more ! say no more ! ” cried 
Uncle Joseph, tying up his little packet of 
letters, with his eyes sparkling and his ruddy 
face .all in a glow. “ Enough said to bring 
S.ar.ah back ! enough said to make me grateful i 
for all ray life ! O, 1 am so happy, so happy, 
so happy, my skin is too small to hold me ! ” 

He tossed up the p.a'cket of letters into the 
ah', caught it, kissed it, and pat it back .ag^in 
in his pocket, all in an instant. 

“Yon are not going?” said Eosamond. | 
“ Surely you are not going yet ? ” 

“It i.s my lo.ss to go away from here, j 
wliich I must put up witli, because it is I 
also my gain to get sooner to Sarali,” said j 
Uncle .foseph. “ For that reason only, I j 
shall ask your jianlon if 1 take my leave, i 
•with my lie.art full of thanks, and go my 
ways home again.” 

“ When do you propose to start for Lon¬ 
don, Mr. Buschmann ? ’’ inquired Leonard. 

" To-morrow, in the morning, e.vly, sir,” 
replied Uncle Joseph. “I sb.all finish, the 
work tlii^t I must do to-night, and sliall 
le.ave the I'est to Samuel, my man, and shall 
then go to Sarah by the first coach.” 

“May I ask for your niece’s address in i 
Loudon, in c;ise we wish to write to yon ? ” 

“ She gives mo no .addi-ess, si r, but the post- , 
office ; for even at the great dislauee of ’ 
London, the same fear that she liad all the i 
way from this house, still sticks to her. I 
But here is the idace where I shall get my 
owm bed,” continued the old man, producing 
a small shop cai*d. “It is the house of a 
countryman of my own, a fine baker of i 
buns, sir, and a very good man indeed.” ' 

“ Have you thought of any plan for finding j 
out your niece’s addi^fs ? ” inquired Eosa- ] 
monJ, copying the direction on the card while 
she spoke. 

“Ah, yes,—for I am always quick at 
making my plans,” said Unde Jo.seph. “I 
shall present myself to the master of the 
post, .and to liim 1 sliall say just this and 
no more; 'Good morning, sir. T am the 
man who writes the lettew to S. J. She is 
ray niece, if you please ; and all that I want 
to know is. Where does she live ? ’ There 
is something like a plan, I think. A-ha, 1 *’ 

He spread out both his hands interroga¬ 
tively, ami looked at Mrs. Frankiand with a 
a||H-satisfied smile. 

“I am . afraid,’” said Eosamond, partly 
amused, partly touched by his simplicity, 
“that the people at the post-office are not 
at .all likely to l»o trusted with the address. 

I think yon would do better to take a letter 
with you, directed to ‘ S. J.;’ to deliver it in 
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the mornit^ raoeived from 

tlie ..cdoiifery '; to %iit ijear the door, aod 
then to -follow the pmon who is sent by yotxr 
niece (as she teUs yon herself) to ask for 
letters for Si J,” 

“ You think that is better ?" said Uncle 
Joseph, kecretly convinced that hia own idea 
was unquestionably the most ingenious of 
the two. ” Good! The least Iretle word 
that you say to me, madam, is a command 
tlmt j follow with all my heart.” He took; 
the crumpled felt hat out of his pocket, and ] 
advanced to say farewell, •when Mr. Frank*; 
land spoke to him again. | 

“ If you find your niece well, and willing i 
to travel,” said Leonard, “ you will bring her i 
back to Truro at once ? And you will let j 
us kuow when you are both at home | 
again?” ! 

“At once, sir,” said Uncle Joseph. “To 
boUi these questions, I say at ouce.’^ 

“If a week from this time passes,” con¬ 
tinued Leonard, “ and we hear nothing from 
you, we must conclude, then, either that some 
unforeseen obstacle stands in the way of your 
return, or that your fears on your niece’s 
account have been but too well founded,; 
and that she is not able to travel ? ” ! 

“ Yes, sir; so let it be. But I hope you 
will hear from me before the week is out.” 

“ 0, so do I! most earnestly, most 
ansuoualy 1 ” said Bosamoud. “ You jcnmember 
my message t ” ; 

“ I have got it here, every word of it,” said, 
Uncle Joseph, touching his heart. He raised; 
the liand which llosamond held out to him, | 
to his lips. “ I shall try to thank you better 1 
wbeu 1 iiave come back,” he said. “ For all; 
your kindness to me and to my niece, God 
bless you both, and keep you happy, till we' 
meet again." With these worda,he hastened 
to the door, waved his hand gaily with the ■ 
old crumpled hat in it, and went out, 

“Dear, simple, warm-hcavted old man!” 
said Eosamond, as the door closed. “ I 
wanted to tell him eve^thing, Lenny. Why 
did you stop me ?” 

“ My love, it is that very mmplicity .which 
you admire, and which 1 admire, too, that 
makes me cautious. At the fiint sound of 
his voice I felt as warmly towards him os 
you do; but the moi’e I heard him talk, the 
mdre convinced I became that it would be 
rash to trust him, at first, for fear of his dis¬ 
closing too abruptly to your mother that we 
know ner secret. Our chance of winning her 
confidence and obtaining an interview with; 
her, depends, 1 can see, u^mn our own tact in' 
dealing with her ex^gerated suspicions and! 
her nervous fears. good old man, with! 

the best and kiudest intentions in the wodi|! 
raiglit ruin everything. He will have done [ 
all that we can h!^ for, and all «hat We can | 
wish, if he pftly suoceeds in bringing her 
; back to Truro.” - i 

“But if he fails— >f anything happens-—if j 
, Idle is really ill 1” i 


, “ Let us wait till the week is over, Kdsa- 
mond. It will be time enough, then, to 
decide what we shall do next.” 


CHipa 

BBVIVALS. 

Our readers, any mote than ourselves, may 
not believe any fact adduced in evidence of the 
possibility of an old man’s recovering the 
strength and aspect' of youth or raat^ty; 
but such evidences were cited by learned men 
with more than a half-belief little more than 
a hundred years ago. 

On the authority of Torquemada, it is 
to be stated that the Admiral Don Fudriga 
passed in his youth through a place 
called La Eioja, where he saw * man ap¬ 
parently fifty years old, hrho said that ho 
had been lacquey to the admiral’s gnind- 
father, then long since dead. Tlie admiral 
did not believe him, but he gave evidence of 
the truth of what he said, and bade the 
admiral not doubt, inasmuch as his real age 
was a hundred; but that^ some years before, 
a natural change had occurred in Ids body, 
and all those faculties had been renewed in 
him, by the decay of which infirmity is 
caused. 

Ferdinand Lopez is the authority for a 
narrative of the same kind, which is even 
more remarkable. In the year fifteen bun 
dred and sixty-sLx, when Nuiloz de Lime was 
viceroy in India, a man was brought to him 
as a cariosity, of whom it could be proved by 
“ indisputable evidence ” that ho was three or 
four hundred yeara of age. He remembered 
when there were no people in the town which 
he inhabited, though it was then one of the 
chief towns of the East Indies. Ho hmi 
recovei’ed youtli four times, the white hairs 
falling away, and new teeth appealing upon 
each occasion. He was a native of I5eu- 
g.ai, and was certain that he must have 
had at one time and another, seven hundred 
wives,—some of whom had died in marriage, 
some had been divorced. His hair and 
beard, when Nunez saw him, were black; but 
he had not very much beard. The viceroy 
ordered his pulse to be felt by a physician, 
and it was found to beat steadily and 
strongly. 

Valescus de Taranta—^let us, by all means, ^ 
cite authorities—relates that there was an ' 
abbess tin the nunnery at Monviedra, who 
Reached the great age of a hundred, and was 
then very infirha; but the lost powers of 
nature unexpectedly flowed back into her. 
Black hairs sprouted,from ^her head, and the 
white hairs were thrown off; all’the teeth 
returned into her mouth j Wrinkles were lost 
from her face; her bosom swelled, and she 
became at last as fresh and lovely as she had 
been at the age of thirty. M^y flocked to 
see this marvel, and' no doubt paid for the 
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privilege; but the abbess did not re^kdily 
sulTer herself to be seen, for she was ashamed 
(she said) of the recdllecfions that her restored 
beauty awakened. 

Joliaiines Francus, in bis Chemical Letters | 
says that, in the month of August in thoi 
year fifteen hundred and seventy-two, he 
saw at Baris, M. Guillaume Postel^ and 
talked to him, and that, he then in his old 
ago had blaqk hair, though he had been 
grey fifteen years before. Such marvels— 
thauks (or no thanks) to the hairdressers 
—are not uncommon ui the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. A like change happened to the hair of 
John Montaiius, and thrice it is said to have 
h.appened to a. deacon of Breslau; who re¬ 
covered each time, with his black hair, all his 
teeth Li testimony hereof, an inscription 
was put upon his tombstone which wo 
will quote, though it be Latin, because it 
will amuse some readers, its oddity being 
untranslateable: 

Hie jacot Andreas canus eiinnl stque Decanns 

Qui ter nigi-cscit, dentescit, et hie icquicscit. 

There used to be many attempts made 
to account for thew stories ; veiy few to show 
that they were altogether false. Perhaps, 
reasoned one learned man, the gi-ey hairs 
were caused by bad humours In the system ; 
and on the recovery of a more healthy dry¬ 
ness, the black hair returned. Perhaps, others 
argued, it was potable gold that had restored 
youth; but then it was asked, what knew 
the man of Bengal, or the lacquey found in 
La Bioja about potable gold ? Could it be 
stellar influence ? Nay, hut nuny men are 
borii in the same moment. Why do not 
the stars pour youth into the whole batch ? 
Possibly, said others, it happens with such a 
men as 'with a tu][>er made of good material 
throughout; that, when the light is waning 
and the tai)er seems to be on the point of 
extinction, suddualy, by the kindling of new 
material, although that be the last, the flame 
shoots up and burns again for a long time 
with its old vigour, and with unexjiected 
steadiness.- Thus, then, a modem theorist 
might say of the deacon lately mentioned 
that he had his caudle of life three times 
snufied. 

It was also asserted that there are means 
in nature of I'estoring youth. There was 
said to be a fountain in the Island of 
Bonite which restored youth to those who 
drink its waters. Certain animals know 
also herbs that restore youth to them, 
and the stag recovers it by eating* snakes, 
as snakes themselves recover it by eat¬ 
ing fennel. Surely man may sometimes 
fail upon such means, or be helped to them 
by the aid of spirits. Thereto it was replied, 
that if spirits could be of any service in this 
matlef, the witches whom they served would 
not lie under the disadvantj^e of being de¬ 
crepit and ugly. As for the snakes, it is true 
that oapona had been fed upoh them in order; 


that they might live to a great age,without 
becoihuig tot^h, aud Italian ladies used to 
,odt snakes in ewer to retain their freshness 
and their beauty. No doubt it is a great. 

E urifiet of the blood, said the old reasoners, 
ut it is very questionable whether we 
know clearly enough what kind of snakes to 
eat, and whether we should do well to eat 
snakes indiscriminately.. Boast hare is a 
great preservative of beauty, aud hares 
are more plentiful than 8nake.s; besides 
being less dangerous to deal with. Pliny, 
Theophrastus, and Galen, all tell of certain 
nations by whom much snake-meal is eaten, 
aud it is not said in any case, that the people 
of that nation renew tlioir youth in any ex¬ 
traordinary manner. 

We leave these questions as we find them, 
only to the veracious histories of the rejuven¬ 
escence of men, saying nothing of the pheenix 
—who, because he was caught in the time of 
the Roman Emperor, Claudius, is no more to 
be seen—wc add the eipially veracious doctrine 
: of the .Jewish sages tliat the eagle renews 
' youth every ten years. 

THE SAMARITAN INSTITUTION. 

In our number of tlie fourteenth of March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, appeared 
under the head of the Predatory Art, an article 
in which Eedpath, Saward, Bobson, .and others 
were pai ticularly animadverted on. We re¬ 
gret Ihiit the writer of that article included 
the case of the Secretary of the Samaritan 
Institution. 

That gentleman had jjei-used certain ex 
parte statements against the Socrotary, and 
had not seen a published contradiction of tliem 
on oath. Furtlier, he,was not aware that, 
at a large meeting presided over by the 
clergyman of the district (who bore te.s- 
timoiiy to the iimoeenco of the Soeretai’y, 
aud who was commissioned by the Rector 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, to do the smne), 
the Secretary’s character was deolai'ed to 
be exonerated from blame aud even from , 
suspicion. 


OUPv BOYS AND GIRLS. 

The reader him already been informed of 
sundry particulars re.specting our mental 
habits, our merry-makings, and our mode 
of life; * I now proceed to a peep at our 
Grand Speciality—Our Boys and Girls ; by 
which I do not mean that we sell boys and 
girls, or that we send them out as articles of 
merchandise,asap[)renticea to chimney-sweep¬ 
ing or cotton-growing, as serf tradesmen or 

X tists,. or in .any other American or Russian 
nse. On the epntrary, we welcome them 
with open arms, and keep them here as long 
as we c.aii; which is far from saying, or think¬ 
ing, that we take them in. 

» Sco Ilousebnld Wonls, No. 359, Our SpadaUtie^ pa^O 
128; and No. 398, Our Ducasso, page 810. 
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If tliere ia one itoat^ge more preeioua tb^i^ 
mmther, wl^i’ch a family, or a nation, cati 
cqniide to & j^elslibour, it ia undoubtedly 
tbeir cbildrea~^beir delight,their pride, their 
comfort, ^leu^ hope. Hundreds of such 
precaoua hostages are confided by Engird to 
the keepCug oi France; and the portion of 
the number 'who are sent to our own droll 
littl^ town, are what I call Oar Boys and 
Girisi Most readei-s of The Times must; 
have observed twice a-year, shortly after the! 
Bummer and the winter solstices, numerous 
advertisements from French school-masters j 
and mistresses, principallv' resident in Bou-: 
logne-sur-Mer, Calais, Guines, and Bour- ; 
bourg, but also in towns scattered over the i 
whole of the North of France, These adver-1 
tisementa are, in great measure, addressed to 


of resistance to London fogs, or whose 
something else, is backward and behind¬ 
hand, and who milst lose po tim^ in making 
up lee-way. , For these ■ school apd clnss- 
tiine go on much as usual, under 'the su¬ 
perintendence of the sub-mastei's, French 
and English. As a general mlc^ I think, 
the principida have the tact to select able 
and trusty school-assistants. 1 also think 
that,' were it my destiny to be an usher 
or a goveraeas, I had rather fill either one 
or the other of those situations in France 
than in England. True, they get better 

E aid, and sometimes better fed, in Englahd; 

ut money and meat alone are not suffl- 
cieut to satisfy all the reasonable require¬ 
ments of rational and warm-hearted young 
men and women. The travels of the little 




to live in lamdon, though many pupils come 
^om the inland counties, to swell tlie ranks 
of foreign edncational establishments. Le 
Havre and its neigbbonrhood mainly invite 
American children; and very many young 
persons, both coloured and white, cross the 
Atlantic to receive instruction as boarders 
in Normandy. It is strange that so many 
of the rising generation Sliould be driven 
from a republic, a quasi-land of self-styled 
freedom, by the necessity of seeking, in mo¬ 
narchical and despotic Europe, the equality 
of access to the means of instruction wliich 
is denied to them at-home. In European 
schools a black, or mulatto, or creole boy, 
may say his lessons in the same class, cat 
his meals at the same table, and take his 
rest in the same dormitory, with a pure- 
blooded white boy. “ Wonder of wonders! ” 
an American might exclaim. Would he call 
that a land of freedwn, where a white boy 
might not drive a black boy from his 
presence? But, as the Western-French 
schools are mostly frequented by juvenile 
free travellers, or dark-skinned refugees, 
from America, so the Eastem-Frcnch aca¬ 
demies are generally patronised by parents 
who prefer for their young folk the shortest 
cut across the Channel. 

Our own boys and mrls are received inj 
roomy mansions, whidi are complimented' 
by English titles; we have Victoria House, j 
H'itannia House, Park House, and so forth. 
The masfers and mistresses, at the com- 
m^cement of e?ich vacation, accompany 
their returning pupils to London, and await 
the starting of such new ones as they can 
get, together with those sent back to 
France, after, passing the midsummer or 
Christmas holidays with their friends at 
home. Many children remain abroad at 
school, during the whole of both those ho^ 
days—orphans whose guardians do uotfiMi 
it convenient to receive them; ' boys and 
girls whose pai-ents are settled in distant! 
colonies—we have some charming young 
people from Australia — boys and girls! 
vykpse Frendi, whose dancing, whose power i 


their sickness at sea, or their triumph over 
j it—their custom-house troubles, and their 
I ride in the caravan of carriages wliich con¬ 
ducts them inland—ai-e a pr.actioal romance 
which is mostly the commencing enlarge- 
1 raent of their views of life, their firat know- 
j ledge of a world beyond their threshold. 
I Homekeeping youth, they remember, havo 
ever homely wits; and even if they don’t 
remember an adage they fnay have never 
heai-d, their proud consciousness of travelled 
superiority attests its truth. 

Schoolkeeping in England and in France, 

I ai'e not the same profession in respect to 
' liberty of action. In Great Britain and 
Ireland, any man or woman may turn school¬ 
master or mistress, provided they can but 
persuade pnpils to come to them. In France, 
no person under five-and-twenty yeare of age, 
and without a diploma gained by passing the 
prescribed examinations, can open a board¬ 
ing-school for boys or girls. The diploma 
may he gained imeviously to their twenty- 
sixth birthday; but the school cannot bo 
opened, nevertheless. Befiire that age many 
of the privileges of majority are not legally 
attainable: in France; there is a great differ¬ 
ence, the Code NapoMon assumes, between 
the maturity of judgment of a person of 
tw'enty-one, and of the same person arrived 
at twenty-five. However, in England we 
contrive to drive coaches-and-six through 
Acts of Parliament, and similar attempts are 
made elsewhere, with more or less success. 
Principals deficient in the requisite qualifi¬ 
cations obtain the services of a qualified 
person, whom they set up as the ostensible 
head of the concern, for a time at least, 
and whb is known as their Prdto-nom, or 
name-lender. But taking a prfite-noin is 
accompanied by so many disagreeables, that 
it is only resorted to as an expedient of 
the last necessity; it is setting up a master 
or a mistress over your own heaid, in your 
own household: not to Uieution the constant 
explanations with the authoritieB. 

Even when their establishment is thus 
legitimately opefiexl, sehoohnastersand school- 
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laistiesses are not by any means tbeir own 
masters mistresses therein, They are 
subject to the visits, control, and interference 
of troublesome peraona, caJled Government 
Inspectors of Schools. The inspectors can 
come at any time; can (and do) penetrate 
into the dormitories at ten o’clock at night, 
to see that all is right, and that the umier 
on duty is in his proper place, instead of 
abroad in the town. Th^ can examine 
the kitchen, question the pupils, inquire 
into the medical attendance, and more¬ 
over can summarily close the establishment, 

' if things do not go on, or at least promise 
I to go on, in a way they can approve. The 
I inspectors enter into little matters which 
1 many people might think they would hardly 
I notice. Thus, Our Boys and Girls have oc- 
I casionally got up and acted, in their respec¬ 
tive schools, little dramas, mostly in French, 
j as a harmless application of private theatri¬ 
cals. The girls’ comedies were played and 
' witnessed only by themselves; but when the 
lads performed their dramas, they were glad 
i to have a girls* school (comprising sisters 
' and cousins), as audience on the benches 
I before them ; and they also themselves per- 
ij sonated the female characters, appearing on 
i! tlicir stage in female costume. No public, 
li or .‘inything approaching to it, was admitted. 

I Well, the inspectors forbade the visits of 
i the young ladies, disapproving any general 
i; meeting of the kind between a boys’school 
!! and a girls’; they also prohibited any future 
! assumption of feminine attire by boys, under 
whatsoever theatrical pretence it might be 
made. The French inspectors would thus 
stop the Westminster play, had they the 
power, and would extinguish the reiwesen- 
I tations of Terence, which have so often re- 
j ceived the approving smile of nobility and 
1 even of royalty. 

1 I don’t agi’ee with the inspectors (any 
I more tiian 1 do with anybody else) in 
![ everything. We used to have nice little half- 
j yearly balls, before breaking np, or to open 
! a new sehool-campaign. Basketfuls of ever¬ 
greens were brought in from the wood; with 
these the girls and their governesses dressed 
up the school-room in tasty fashion, with 
wreaths and garlands, converting it iuto an 
elegant ball-room. It was an excellent lesson 
in domestic decoration. On tite happy 
evening, there was a graud mu.<rter of muslin 
roW, satin ribbons, and smiling young faces. 
The males honoured with an invitation were 
staid masters and professors of accomplish¬ 
ments, sober members of our bourgeoisie, 
and a sfeleetion from the lads’ academy, mostly 
brothem or relatives of the lady-pflpils. • And 
then there was a cheerful dance, with proper 
forms, training young people to drawing-room 
ease and the nabitnues of society ; wa then 
there fwas an excellent substantial supper, 
with all that reasonable boys and girls, or 
their elders, cau require. There was much 
good, and, I think, no harm, in those meetings 


of the respective establishments for opposite 
sexes. But, the inspectors have forbidden 
them. The girls may have dances among 
themselves, and that is all. Still, pupil- 
concerts may be given, and masouliue hearers 
allowed admission ; also, boys who have j 
sisters among our girls, are allowed to visit | 
them, under proper superintendence, once a j 
week—oftener, in case of illness or emer- i 
gency. But, I wish that the inspectors, in- ! 
stead of forbidding such balls, bad put their | 
veto on the reception, by ladies’ schools, of 1 
pai-lour-boarders; that is, of ladies of any age , 
from fifteen to fifty, coming with any in¬ 
definable object not actually reprehensible. ! 
A girls’ school ought not to be a lady’s i 
lodging-house to any extent, not even to tho 
least. Many a parlour-boarder, who may 1 
not personally deservo a word of reproach, i 
has still experienced too much, knows too | 
much, perhaps suffers too much, to make her j 
a desirable companion for school-girls, whose | 
thoughts should be otherwise occupied than | 
by an inquisitive striving after stolen peeps | 
at the external world of good and evil. Let 
tlie girls liave their school friendships, their I 
school excitements, their school sorrows; but, j 
it >is not convenient that tlicir sympathies- ; 
should be excited by Mrs. Ijackaday, whoso | 
husband is gone to Australia; by Miss Tan- 
tarum Flasheye, whose friends don’t know ; 
how to employ her time at home; or by 
poor pitiable Mrs. Pinchor, of limited income. 

For those ladies, and their like, there should , 
undoubtedly be a refuge somewhere, but 
certainly not in the same household with Our ; 
Girls. Let me add that in the apparently j 
harsh injunction of forbidding the boys’ and i ,' 
tho girls’ schools to meet in private balls at il 
their own homes, the inspectors assuredly | 
deserve credit for no more than an honour¬ 
able anxiety to do their duty ; they take the j 
prudential and precautionary course; they j 
avoid the possible abuse of a harmless indul- j 
geuce; they feci bound to prevent the forma- { 
tiou of all dangerous attachments, or even of | 
such acqiiainlances os parents might consider 
undesirable. In this they do but carry out 
the social and educational etiquette of France; 
and for the English friends of children, il is 
a great guarantee to know that such jealous 
supervision is exercised. The Chances of 
culpable neglect, of harshness, or of con¬ 
tinued ill-treatment in a foreign country, are 
much less in pensionnats like those of Our 
Boys and Girls, than is the ease with pupils 
intrusted by twos and threes to private tutors 
and governesses. It would be impossible for 
any of our schoolmistresses to become a ' 
C61<53tine Doudet; I beg their par4oii -for 
putting such a hypothesis, even as a sup- 
positiouscase. 

For, in respect to punishment, tt"we err, 
it is on what I must consider the,, right side 
—;the side of forbearance. So far aitt I from 
holding with the dictnm,, ** Spare tlie rod 
and spoil the child,’* that 1 believe there are 
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^finitely mAre cMidren spoiled, rend^ed occapy and divert from actual crime tlie 
TOg^d and^iJad,'and,put iato the wrong way, fierce passions of a bpy whose existence is 
by-the appiieatioB.Qf personal oliastisemeatias utterly incompatible with the society of lads 
a panacea £(»< aU evil^—I believe many more of more humane temperament We have 
*»odterately;';gOOd children have been thus had to deplore the ^sence of such ex- 
m^e perverse and incorrigible, than perverse ceptional creatures, even amongst our own 
children have been rendered mild and docile boys here.. 

by the softening influence of the omnipotent An English youth, whose evil disposition 
stick. The French law forbids floggi^cliild- and nntaineable character had long been 
rep, except in extreme cases of rebellion. Not known to his masters and schoolfellows, rather 
that monsters do not now and then appear, through the utterance of muttered threats 
at intervals, similar to those of natural por- than by overt and punishable acta, was to take 
tents—such as the afore-mentioned wretch, his departure one morning, to tiio relief and 
Doudet, who is now undergoing her five gratification of all. During the previous 
years’ imprisrament; not that impertinent night, by the merest accident it was disco- 
and aggravating pupils never get a box on vered that the house was on fire; and 
the ear, a push, or a pinch, from the worn- the fire had broken out in- such a place that, 
oat patience of an over-vexed usher; but, in another quarter of an hour or twenty 
as a rule, gentleness is the guiding principle minutes, the children must have been roasted 
laid down by the educational powers; aud j alive, A tutor, against whom a 8 peci.al 
the law gives them the power to enforce'grudge was entertained, was bamcaded in bis 
that principle. “ Kespect yom children ; do room. The alarm was given; the pupils 
not ‘ tutoyer ’ them, that is, be not too were hurried, in their night-clothes, into a 
familiar with them in speech, aud do not place of s.afety; and the cause of danger was 
bratallse them by blows,” is a direction soon extinguished. The axithor of the mis¬ 
given to all authorised teachers—and no chief was up aud dressed, ready for a start. 
Others are permitted to exercise the profession Whether the suspicions were inadequate for 
of teacher. Any breach of the respect which his detention, or whether the master felt 
an instructor owes to his pupil is punishable compassion for the parents of such a child, 
more severely, in that case, than the same the incendiary was suffered to make his way 
offence if complained of hy one not so to England. The gendarmerie and police 
connected. Kven the last resource with an I made due inspection and inquest on the spot; 
incorrigible pupil—expulsion—is resorted to‘and as, by French law, an accused person 
most unwillingly, and never if it is possible i can be tried in his alisence, if be choose to 
to avoid it. No matter what may be the absent himself, and is condemned, on account 
motive of such long-suffering, we are glad of that contumacy, to the heaviest penalty 
that it exists, if it he bu t a plctlge to English | which the law awards to the offence, if proved 
parents against the likelihood of measures of j —our would-be firebrand was sentenced to 
uncalled-for severity, death by the court, and Ids sentence adver- 

“ Lowhead is a very bad boy, sii-,” said a' tised aud placarded in the usual form. Tbe 
master to his principal^ “ I can do nothing | young convict-at-iarge will take care how ho 
with him. In fact, sir, if I were 3 'ou, 1 would i sets foot in France again. Doubtless, he 
expel him at once.” ! would not he guillotined ; but, certainly he 

“ Oh no ! I’m sure you wouldn’t! ” replied | would be treated to a long and severe im- 
the head of the establishment. prisonmeut, with heavy law-costs to be paid 

“Why not, sir 1 lam perfectly convinced before Ids final liberation could take place, 
he is incorrigible.” _ ^ Lut me add, that no intending candidate for 

“X quite agree with you, there, Mr. Smith- admission into our boy-community need be 
wa. ^ But you don’t know the value of au alarmed at the above example (unless he too 
English connection; 1 do.” has au idea of committing arson) ; because. 

It IS shd that, in most large assemblies of ] a danger escaped only makes people more 
boys, tbete' 'may be expected to be a certain | earefiu to guard against a repetition of the 
small per-tjlehtage—two and a fr.action in a' same danger to come, 
thousand say; perhaps not so much—of tho- Inquiries into the question of religicai are 
roughly bad ehlldren, under the circumstances^ only natural and just, Mcaro than irine- 
for whom utter banishment and removal from tenths of the children are Protestants, sent 
the rest is the only po.ssible nn^e of treat- from hbme, and confided to the chai’ge of 
mentjjnjustice to the great majority, I use the Homan Catholic preceptors. Do those pre- 
qualifying phrate “undertheoircumstances,” ceptors, as they are bound, leave thean- 
m connection with .thojtolighjy bad, because cestral faith of their charges undisturbed. 

It. might, be that, undej; other ch.dimstancee, making no attempts to draw tliem over to 
It'* individuals would turn out their own 1 I may answer, that I sincerely 

least, not so bad. The old expe- believe tliey do honourably fulfil this implied 


ag, wliaio-fishmg, and .the like, msylously to ddsturb the cordial understanding 
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between France and England in a social pbint! tcip^cSi and ginfull^ accompanying them 
of view. The residence of Our Boys and Oitls tbither eiid sanctioning the hetero^x doc- 
I is clearljr subject to an indispensable con- trine by their presence. The one they might 
dHSon which every common-sense Englishman ddj the other* not, without incuvring episc^)al 
and Frenchman—except an Ultramontane— censure. Immediately several roasters, con- 
wouldtake for granted; namely, that their tr«ry to their cuetom, personally conducted 
religioirs profession, as Protestants, be strictly their English trusts to the English church, 
respected Catholic children, of course, follow in defiance of the prelate’s greats. Aud so 
their creed ; but others attend a Protestant: the matter has rested ever since, and is not 

E lace of worshipr—a Temple, as it is called— j likely to trouble us again. The aggressor 
ave free possession of, and access to, Bibles , came for wool, and went back shorn, 
and Church of England ll^yer-books, besides! Again; it may be asked, “What stylo of 
other works of an evangelically religious ten- ! young people are Our Boys and Girls ? Are 
! dency; aud are visited, from time to time, by 1 they such as our Toms and our Haniets can 
j an JingliEdi chaplain, for the purpose of cate- associate with 1 ” Now, great disappoint- 
I chjsing, preparation for the Protestant rite I ment will be generally avoided, by first defin- 
I of confirmation, and religious instruction in | ing exactly to yourself what ware it is you 
! general, in accordance with the reformed! want, before going to market; and then by 
j I iaith held by their forefathers. All this h is I ascertaining what special wares are oifered 
i j gono on smoothly for some years past, with ; by certain markets. No market wiU offer 
} the full consent and aid of the masters and j all wares for sale. Where other men find 
I mistresses of these peusionnats, themselves | their affair, yon, perhaps, may not find yours; 

; Catholics ; and the system has worked satis-1 aud vice versa, if you are in quest of an 
' factorily. j Eton, a Harrow, or a Rugby, where your son 

! ■ But, it seemed good to Monseigneur Parisis, | may foim friendshijis witharistocraticyouths; 

I bishop of Arras, Rmlogne, and St. Omer, to i if yon are in hopes that fagging obediently 
i address a pastoral letter to his clergy, and to i may lead to a seat even in a reformed Parlia- 
f them alone, counselling the excommunication | raent, and that boating may introduce to a 
1 1 of Catholic teachers who should take charge ■ government clerkship—Son’t come here. If 
" of Protestant children, without jierverting | you require a school of extremest selectneas, 
them from the faith in which they were bom. where a strictly limited number of young 
I It met with no support from the more liberal-1 ladies, or young gentlemen, the sons and 
j minded of the clergy ; it gave great pain, aud daughters of noblemen and gentlemen only, 

I more than pain, to many conscientious school-j ai’e received, with a warrant for the abso- 
mistresses, theinsuives sincere disciples of | lute exclusion of all pupils of low connec- 
Rome, but who still wished to fulfil their' tious, or in any way connected with trade 
duty to the parents of childi-eu of other creeds.! and sliopkce]nng—don’t come here. If you 
It roused a storm of indignation among per- are looking out for a forcing-school, 'where 
sons connected with the instruction of youth childrens’ heads, hands, and limbs, are 
throughout the department of the Pas-do- crammed with knowledge and accomplish- 
Calais. Trae it is, not half-a-dozen other menls on tlie high-pressure system, whethei 
bishops in France would have affixed their there is room for yem or not, never ieav- 
signaturc and their sign of the cross to such ing the attention free to wander aud select 
a persecuting document; but the point which subjects of its own, not oven during walks 
concerned us, by concerning Our Boys anc^ and meal-times—don’t hope to find here 
Girls, is that Monseigneur Parisis’s see is the what you seek. If you insist on your son’s 
one wlierein almost all the mixed schools boeomiug a double first-chass man at Oxford, 

I receiving English children are situate. Had j or a Smith’s prize-nnm aud a Ohancelior’s 
lie been Bisliop of Toulon or Strasbourg, his j medallist at Cambridge — don’t send him for 
peculiarities would have been comparatively his preliminary education to swell the ranks 
■; of but little consequence. of our boys. If you wisli your daughter’s 

i All religions sects in Prance are allowed training to include a carriage’s stopping-llie- 
the free enjoyment of their opinions. Con- way at the door of the boai'diug-school, tliree 
seqnently, the Mayor of Boulogne, urged by times a-'week, with the attendance of a ,mi3- 
the British Consul, who was urged by the! tress of deiwrtmout to teach the young lady 
parents and guardians of heretical children,' how to get into the said carriage, how to sit 
! applied to the government; and the Mi<;ister j or repose there, aud how to get out again— 
. of Public Instnictiou issued a dignified and send your aspirant after chariot graces else- 
temperate circular, in which he assured where, not here. Our girls have occasional 
French residents generally, that inmates of treats to the sea-side or to the woods, in an 
schools need be tinder no apprehension that omnibus or in the carrioles oi the country, 
interference would be permitted with their and they ride to and fro merrily euoftgh 
freedom of conscience or worsliip. On this,' but, they arc not brought up exactly Ike 
the bishop drew in his horns, and composed ladies borp to their carriage-and-four as a 
a eecond letter, in which he made a nice dis- j. matter of course. It all depends upon what 
tiaction between the schoolmasters’ simply!you want; different people look upbn the 
and passively aUowing their pupils to go to; same thin^ in such a strangely different 
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light. The report of an occasional blacking accomplishments—dancing, fencing, German, 
oftheirown spoed by Our Boys, and of the Italian, music, &c. And then, three days a 
setting the dinner-table in turn by Our Girls, week there is time for walks and exercise 
would m^e „some mothers , faint at the after the five o'clock schooling is done. The 
horridly' vulgar idea: while others would long summer evenings afford excellent oppor- 
calml^ receive the news with a smile or even tuiut^ for free and liealthfol rambles across 
with s nod of approbation. 'the fields and meadows—sometimes for 

. But, if you prefer :jour boy to have two bathing. Thursday is often a half-holiday, 
tongues in his head, instead of one; if you and Saturday always a whole holiday. In 
desire to qualify him for the oflice, the shop, fine weather, our boys often sUart after 
the warehouse, the road, Continental as well, breakfast, taking their dinners with them, to 
as British ; if you are pent up in London,! spend the whole day in sylvan sport, accora- 
Leeds, of Manchester, and wish your young-! panied by one or two oi the professors. A 
ster to breathe fresh air, although you your- j common rendezvous is frequently the column 
self are compelled to breathe foul; while you; in our forest, which marl^ the spot where 
are assured that their mental education m.akes I Blanchard and Jeffery’s balloon fell after 
some little way at the same time that their | crossing the ClianneL And the forest is not 
hoiiily education is furthered, not only by like a London park, with blackened trees in 
sufficient food, but by out-door exercise, which rows, with a sooty, gas-Iadon atmosphere, 
they cannot have at home—in that case, you and with a prohibition to leave the gravel- 
may at least come and look whether further walk or walk on the gross, hut an iiitcr- 
details correspond with your list of desiderata, minable wood, where thousands of acres of 
and may inquire withiu with some slight oak and beech are cut down, let to grow, and 
chance of being suited. “ See with your own 1 cropped, with the same regularity as a Nor- 
eyes, and judge for yourselves,” is the best folk fari^. lu the forest, our boys learn tho 
advice that can he given to. parents. They aspect of a real bird’s nest; how to take the 
cannot then complain of having been deceived slow-worm alive, and how to kill the adder; 
by false recommendations. A few hours’ in what thicket to captui’e the dormouse ; 
journey by sea and land is not a heavy price where t^e woodruff springs, and the violet 
to pay for tlie assurance of a child’s well- scents t|ie air—^liecauso certain forest-violets 
being. .... scsutless. As for nuts, our boys won’t 

As a general rule, and it is impossible that let us have any nuts, but gather tlicm before 
even my details should be otherwise than the kernels have filled their shells. To get 
general, Our Boys and Girls are well and nuts in the forest, you must extend your 


plentifully fed, and kindly treated. search beyond the length of our young gentle- 

“ Fou dare not pinch your boys for food,” men’s tether. I must cut short the mention 
I said to a master, “ even if you were iucliued of our boys’ whole holiday in the paradisaical 
to do so.” woods, for fear of causing town-lJeut children 


“ Certainly, I dare not,” he replied ; “ it to pine. 


would ruin me in a month.” 


After his return to England, the seboolboy 


One point here is, that you get a French (no longer’) writes to his former master, some 


education combined with an English one. 
Elsewhere, in towns of greater educational 
pretensions—in St. Omer, Lille, Douai, or 


such letter as this, which is genuine': 

Dear »ir,—You will no doubt be very happy to 


Paris—yon have a good. French education bear tbat I have succeeded in obtaining a very good 
only, with English lessons certainly, if you situation in a merchant’s conutiug.bouse in this town, 
like. Our boys get up at six in the morning i cannot sufficiently thank you for the kindness I 
aU the year round; they go to bed at eight under your care. It has proved 

in winter, and at nine In summer. Thev me; for 1 am fit ly convinced that. 


in winter, and at nine in summer. They 
breakfast at eight, dine at twelve, have a 


but for my knowledge df the French language, I 



T-r rt- fir Shouldnot bo at present in nearly so good a posiiion 

diceof bread if they hke at five, and sup at j knowledge I attribute mainly 

seven. breakfast is >Ollk instructions I received fiom you, though I flatter 

(and our milk is different to what you get m I learnt a great deal bv attoutien to u.y 

Loirtlon), or sometimes coffee; at dinner, studies, both French wtd Gorman,' 
water, or wine-and-water; at supper, milk. Touts very truly. 

As hours of study; from half-past six to Thomas Boai^k. 

eight, may be devoted to arithmetic and “ . ^ ir. 

mathematics geiM}i*ally j from nine till a For further piurticulars respecting Our Boys 

quarter to tw^ve, to Frwch ; and from two and Girls, apply, not to me, who am merely 
till five, to French and English. After supper, a looker-on without any interest in the 
there is study in the, eyening, as a prepara- matter-j—a chlel who takes notes and prints 
tlon for the lemons of ^e tuOrrow. Three them, and simply a lover of truth and fair 
times a week, the hours of recreation are play—but to some of the wrthy inhabitants 
employed by such pupils as learn extra of Guinea, Pas-de-Cyais, France. 
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COMETS, AND TlTBttl TAILS OF 
PBOPIIETS. 

Tiih oflice of Caaeandra is iiol extinct, 
thongU the Trojan pr^hetcaa herself liaa long 
beau in h^r grare, J^om time to time the 
same disa^ecable people appear in the midst 
of society, enforcing attention by fearlul tales 
of rain, which the event generally dispioves. 
Ihit, whereas the ancient Oassaudra was 
always disbelieved, the laislcru C-issandras 
arc invariably credited. In times of i-eal 
c.daiiiity tliey are especially rife. Thus, when 
the Plague wiis dasolating Loudon m tliodays 
of Charles the Second, a Jialf-naked fanatic 
went about the town with a br.i/ier of 
burning co:ds upon his head, scattering tierce 
denunciations on the tcrror'^ricken citizens; 
and, Bome centmy later, a erflied trooper, who 
fancied liimself an inspired religious apostle, 
sent (lie more excitable part of Cock neydom 
into tits of alarm at his glowing ilescriptions 
of the coming earthquake, wjjicli, when it 
did come, pioved to be so gentle that, oS 
Horace Waljiole said, you iniglit have stroked 
it. Most of us are old enough to remember 
tbo agitation attendant on tlie comet of 
eigliteeii hundral and tliirty-two, which w.os 
to loU ns all into oblivion, and which made 
m.iny a nervous person shake into his mental 
shoes, in siiite of the ro-assuriug voices ol 
seieuco and philosophy. Some ten ycais 
later, a learned gentleiuan discovered that 
i)r. John Dee had piophecicd a dolorous 
couelusiou to iamous Loudon town at that 
veiy date. The qariU was to open without 
any visiide cause, and to swallow the great 
city like a gigantic pill, without giving any 
chance to a modern Curtius to redeem his 
country’s capital by leaping into the gult; 
and such w as tho hold which this preposterous 
fancy took upon the minds of the lower orders 
of Irisli that they were seen, on tho day when 
the catasti*ophe did not take place, kneeling 
in the streets of 8t. CUes’s, and calling ^n all 
the saints to save them, while rumours 6oated 
up and down to the efloct that Ludgate Hill 
was heginniug to sink, and that the dome ol 
at.PattJ’s Mha settling heavily earthward. | 

Between that time and this, we could 
probably count up half a dcore of anticipated 
last day^ advertised (by popular preachers, 
ill the secrete of the universe) as being in* 
iallibly about to com^-off at a given date,] 


but which, like the last nights of favourite 
singers ivnd actors, ai'o capable of an indefinite 
postponement. 

The last absurdity of tho kiud-~not, how¬ 
ever, chargeable to the pulpit, as far as we 
know—is tlie pvomisod destruction Of the 
world on the thirtceulii of next June, by the 
I Comet, which is then to swoop down upon us. 
These comets are tho terrors of our system, 
aud have been charged with more mischief- 
making, murders and crimes in general, con¬ 
fusion of states, foreign aud civil wars, 
oiipressioii, impiety, plague, pestileuee, and 
famine, than tiio Pxlnco of dai'kuuss himself. 
The ancients and moderns agree in attributing 
to these swarthy visitoi-s from remote 8{>ace 
n malign iiifliienoo over human destiiiios. 
Homer calls thorn, 

A fatal Hiip> to ai mil’s on the plstq. 

Or trcmliliug <iait<>iB on the watviy main. 

Millou comparu-s Satan to a comet: 

That fires tho length of Ophiueus huge 
Tn the Antic sky, anil from his hoiiid hair 
tjluihis iieblUence and w.ir. 

And Tiroon of Athens, in Shakspeare’s 
wonderful drama, bids Alciblades ami his 
army: 

Ho as a planetary pingue, whep Jovn 

8luill o*ci some high-vired city hang bis poitou 

In the sick ail. 

It is diffiuult to read the history of any 
country without finding the great events 
ushered in by hkiey portents, wherefrom the 
Cusaandras of the time deduce apiialiing 
vaticinations. Not to go back to the fall of 
J idius Oiesar—when 

The sheeted dead 

Did sqnvak imd giliber in tho Roman atieeu; 

when (as Plutarch sets forth, aud Shaksiiearo 
sublimates into poetry) the hand of a slave 
in the market-place burnt “like twenty 
torches joined," without receiving any hurt j 
when a prodigious lion glared in Ih^ ‘Capitol, 
and 

Men, all in fin, valk'd up sod down tho streets, 
and “a hundred ghastly women, transform^ 
with their fear,” huddled togjather in ono 
heap—-not to go back so far as that pre^ 
ChristiaD era, we may di^over, in very 
modem 'times, not a^ few instances of the 
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populai' temkucjr to deo omeos on tho «artb 
and in ti)e hearona whenever the nation k 
disturbed to ila centra by any great crisis. 
Even as late an the days of William the 
Third, we. find J^rd Lonsdale, at ouo time 
Printe'Minister of that mozmrch, and one 
of the three loids-justices who governed j 
the kinartom during tho sovereign’s alwence 
in Hounnd in seventeen hundred, in Lis 
Memoir of tiie Beigit of James the Second, 
chrouieliiig a }»rodigiona comet which ap¬ 
peared in sixteen hundred and eighty one, 
with a hcaivl reaching to a thiid part of the 
heavens, mid wluuh was sujiposed to V tlie 
cause ui the disasters that followed. TJis 
loYdsliip, indeed, thinks it is ‘'not easy to 
iiungine how comets should occasion wars; ” 
blit iie records, with an evident luiking 
belief in tho connection between the one and 
the other, that the appearance of this celestial 
moijhter was followed by ware and persecu¬ 
tions all over Euro^ie, and by the invention 
in England of hitherto unheard-of cnieltics 
for the punishment of tho disaifeeled. Tie 
also mentions certain fiery \i8ions which 
some persons saw in the clouds ; but, these 
he thinks of small account, as being in great 
measure the crcaiioiis of superetitious and 
excited muids. 

It is curious to observe how the people 
conspire to place their ruleM in the category 
of HuporiorVings, whose fall convulses the 
universe. 

If a king meet with a violent death, the 
world sliall he troubled for some monlbs be- 
foreluuKl, and the celestial regions shall par¬ 
take of tho general disease. Stam shall rain 
blood upon the earth ; there shall be a nhi- 
rnlity of moons, or suns; an eclipse snail 
daiken the heavens with unnatural night; 
armies shall rush to battle in tho clouds, 
with a noise of artiileiy; threatening arms 
shall stait out of the zenith, brandishing 
;tn»rteutous swords of fire; and there sliall be 
Lamtntmg* heard i’ the air,—atnuge Mieams oi 

death,— 

Aud pioplu eying, with accents teiiible, 

Oi due combuslKiu .and confused events, 

Ncw-hatch’d to the woeful time. 

The despot is beheaded, stabbed, poisoned, 
or what not; and his successor is ranch 
obliged to tihe (’assandras fur their implied 
recognition of tho tm)H)rtance of the despotic 
office, and pui* an additional yoke round the 
nock <(t the people, on the streugiU of their 
oieduKty. 

But, alter all, the favourite subject of the 
Cassandras is the extinction of the world. 
This I’esnlt is to he efifeeted in wious ways 
■—either by a sodden blow which will, at any 
rate, very i^edily put ns out of oor misery, 
or by a ikMfring process of ^ore. Thus, 
^eme.j|Hlband out, a short time that { 
tlitftisiHlPnd the snn were getting farther and i 
apart evei^ year, and tlmt in procesb 
the fructifying power, ilie physical 
ly oi oor n^el, would deajssarily be¬ 



come loss and lesi^ until living beings, after 
miserably dwindling and languishing for some 
genemtions, would at length perish for want 
of food, iight> and warmth. Many oi tho 
devotees in Cassandra’s tmnplo upheld this 
opinion by referring to the potato dise.ibe, the 
vine disease, and the diminished supply of 
fruit, as evidences of a visible deterioration 
in the eaith’s produoiog powers. But their 
opinions have been contradicted by anotlur 
fsu'tiou, the members of which contend tii.ab 
the earth is getting nearer to the snn, and 
that in time we shall he sucked into his iieiy 
vortox, and consumed like a moth in the flame 
of a taper. Thus, if we are to escape gradual 
sUrvatiou, it is only that we may be slowly 
roasted alive. A third hypothesis is, that 
the sun himself is absolutely going out, like 
a kaiup that has burnt its apjiolnt^ time. A 
geutleinnii signing himself Helioscopiis, re¬ 
cently wrote to the Times, to say tliaf the 
well-known spots on the sun’s disc are inct cas¬ 
ing in size and numlier. From this, we sup¬ 
pose we are to infer that that robe of 
til e .and luminosity which encompasie.i tho 
boily of the sun, and which is the 
source of all the vitality of our system, is 
wearing out—dropping to pieces with celes¬ 
tial rottenness, otveral minor and purely 
local signs of decay are also talked of. Tho 
river Thanns ksaid bysomeoftlio rassandra 
tribe to be deffoasing in depth aud volume, 
and wo are infonned tliat the result must be 
the presence of a dry ditch, instead of a noble 
stream, bet ween the Middlesex and feturrey 
divisions of Jibe great metropolis, followed by 
the’docay and desertion of London, and the 
erection of Liverpool iuto the ea]iitnl of tlio 
empire. A report, however, just issued by 
Captain Bnrstall, who has made an oiliciul 
survey of the Thames from Blackwall to 
Putney, shows that the river has actually 
deepened by several feet sinoo the removal of 
the cumbrous old London Bridge, in ciglitecu 
liundred and thirty-two, which mereased the 
scour, and that the same effect is still being 
per{>etuated by the action of tlio nameruns 
river steam-boats, and by dredging. 

But, all such minor ooua^derations give place 
to the overmnsteriug dread of the thirteenth of 
next June—a fear not nnfelt in this country, 
but proiiucing, in several parts of the conti¬ 
nent, a perfect madness of despair among 
the pleasantly, who refuse to till the jgrouiKi, 
to make provision for the liarvest, or to 
tran^ct any business whatever. For, on tho 
terrjole thirteenth, Time, like a grim bowler 
at an awful game at cricket, is to deliver 
a comet at this our earthly wicket, to termi¬ 
nate oUr innings with a remorseless hand, 
and itinitip hs out for ever. 

A^nst this unreasoning feaf, there rises 
up a French astronomer, who says that tho 
eolHsion of a comet with this globe would be 
(on the part of the comet), like tho dashing 
of a fiy against a locomotive in full speed. 
Aud Herr von littrpw, a Urrman astronomer, 
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remmda us that oouiets are nothing more 
than a species of drifting mist) that they 
are not coherent inaases at aU; and tliat we 
have nothing to fear fram 


Per, Mrkce flie toimn of fourteen hundred yew*, 
That learned Plolomafc h» lught did tjfcov 
Re i* dcclyned fagm tluit w uht of then* 

Ni^h tbirtie inmutei to tht Muthetnr lake ; 

Thai mah;?* m» <«aw in time he ■will u» (iiuie fonake. 


The wiry juetlei 
Of those atom* and corpnsotet. 

It is not to be hoped, however, tlmt the 
ignonant and supeKthtions will ref^am from 
anatohing a fearful joy from their autieipa- 
tions of the tliirteenth. 

The belief in great eonvulsions of the 
universe is as old as the era of the ancient 
Egyptians. When Herodotus was m the 
laud of the l^yramids, he was told “ by the 
priests” ll»at, in the course of eleven thous tnd 
three hundred and forty years (which pro¬ 
digious lapse of time they claimed tti be in¬ 
cluded in tbeir history), the sun had four 
times altered bis course—twice lising where 
he now sols, and setting where he now 
rises. But, they added that no evil eftects 
had followed: the solar* vagaries were ap¬ 
parently of not the slightest nnportance to 
the earth. The ancient EgyjtiaJis, heing 
isfnorant of the fact that the motion of the 
sun is not real, but only apparent, were of 
conrso not aware that, if the effect they 
spoke of had ever really taken place, it must 
liaio i*esiiltod from some chamro in the peti¬ 
tion and rotation of onr own globe, the sun 
all the while remaining stationary Rut, it 
w singular to find our sage and lerious jioct, 
Spenser, after the promulgation of the Coper 
ulcan system, gravely repeating the f.iblc 
with every appoararibe of awe-struck belief. 
In the Introduction to the Fifth Hook of the 
Faery (jnuene, he thus performs the part of 
(’.issaudra on a large seals; 

, The licdvcin’ revolution 
Is Wandud fairs tiom wlieio it fust was pigbt, 

And *0 dors nmk( runtraiir conMitution 
Ct all tins lowLi wotld towaid liis disauliition. 

Fill wIioBo list into the heavens looko, 

And spnich the rnutscs of the rowlin^ spliwros, 

Shall find that from the point wlietc they lust tnoke 
Thor lettint; forth, in these few thousand jearej 
Thej all nicwandicd tnach; that plaine appearcs ; 
For that same gulden flecey ram, wh: bore 
Fhiiaiia and Uelle from tiioir stepdaini's fr<uc% 
Hath now foigot where he was pUst of 3 ore, 

And shonhlu i h.ttli the bull wh: fa)r« l<4nro]i.i bore: 

And eko the hull hath with his bow bent liome 
So baldly butted those two twmnes ut Jove, 

That llioy luvi ciiisht thb riah, and qufte him borne 
Into the gnat Ntinaran lion's grove. « 

So now all langc, and doe at random rove 
Out of their pinpet plares fine away, 

And all thia woild with them amtsae doe* move, 

And all his cteaWrea from their comae astray, 

Till they anive af theit last iiiinous decay. 

Ne » that same great gloiiona tampe of light, 

That doth eiihiiuiue all theae lesser Fyics, 

In better r.iH‘, nt kee}>ea hi* couiM nioie light, 

But is miscariied with the other split ues; 


And if to those Egyptian wisaids old 

(Which in star-wad wero wont have best insight) 

F.»ith may bo given, it is by them told 

That smee thp timq they first took the winne’s highf^ 

Foure times his place he shifted hath in sight. 

And twice hath nsen where he now doth west, 

And westod twice where he ought nso aright. 

Blit most IB itiais aniisse of oil the test; 

And m at to him old Salurae, that was wont bo best, 

Tbe Egy ptinn tradition to which Ilcrodotu'j 
refers has been attributed by a learned eoni- 
iiieutatoi to tho defect of the solar year. 
Horne, m Ids lui roduction to the Ciitieal 
Study of the Scriptures, refers it to the nar- 
i.itive iu Joshua of the sun standing still 
(eliaplertho tenth, verse the twelfth), and to 
the htory of the sun going ten degrees bauk- 
waril at the praytr of Isdinh, relatoii in the 
Second Hook of Kings (chapter the twen- 
ticlli, verse the eleventh), and in the Rook of 
l»iii.ib (clia])l{r the thiity eighth, verse the 
eiehtli). Hut, Herodotus is not the only 
ancient wiitcr who ix'coi-ds the Egyptian 
story of a vast disturbance of the celestial 
system. Tho same relation, is referred to by 
Vlato, Poiupouiaa Mela, Vliitaich, Achilles 
Tatius, Solinus^ and others. Modem astro¬ 
nomer^ however, repudiate the narrative as 
inconsistent with probability and with facts. 

The (treck fable of Phaeton driving the 
hoises of the sun, which mu away with him, 
and nearly burnt up tho world by going too 
ueiir it, IB sujiposed by some commenta¬ 
tors to ri'fer to a ilistuibance of the heavenly 
bodies at some very remote }»eriod. The 
Aluciicau scholar, Anthon, in criticising this 
table, s'lys: “Aiistotle stafes, u|)on the 
autlioi'ity of some of the ancient wiiters, 
that, in tho time of I’haeton, there fell fioin 
heaven flames that consumed several coun¬ 
tries ; and Eusebius places this deluge of 
fire in the same ago widi that of Heuemion. 
Tbe most cm ions cimumstauee connected 
witli lljo story of Phaeton, ia the tact that 
the name of KridannSjof the river into which 
he IS said to have fallen, belongs properly to 
the Hodaun, a small stieam in the north of 
Europe, vanning near Hautaic. The poets 
fabled that tlie tears shod by Phaeton’s 
sisters were converted into amber; and, 
what is veiy remarkable, there was no amber 
ever found 111 the vicinity^ of tho Po; whereas 
tho Phoemciana drew tiieir main suppl;^ from 
the shores of the HalUc^ aud from we imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the true Eridanus Itself. 
Was the scene, then, of the oAtaatrophe of 
Pliaeton laid In so northern a lathmle I 
There is notiiiug at all alisord Ut this snp- 

E osition, since att ettraordinary heat might 
ave prevailed for a cert^n lime as well in a 
iiortlicrn as in any other latitude. Hut, the 
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diffiooXi^ s&eilha to be to find physical propfe 
of soeh a phenoneium havui^ once taken 
place, Pernaptt aU moment in favour of a 
very elevated temtierature having once prfe- 
vaileil in <4^ environs of the IJaliic, may be 
dravra firoiu tllo great (jmantiHes of amW 
that are jbund there. 'JHie best naturalists 
regwd this fossiJ as a juice, which once 
flowed from a tree, and which, buiied in the 
earth by some natural convulsion, wouM he 
impregnated wiUi nimenil vapours,, and 
a(i<j[uire a certain degjee of opiisisteucy. As, 
however, the copal, the only kind ot known 
gum whieli tc'fcmhles amber, is brought to 
us from Africa and the East Indies, it would 
appear that the forests in which amber was 
pruducal, could not haVe existed in the vici¬ 
nity of the Ualtie, unless Uio teunieraturc of 
the atmosphere in that quarter had been very 
elevated.” - 

It is certainly not extravagant to suppose 
tliat the neighbourhooil of the Itallic was at 
one time remarkable for excessive heat. We 
believe it is allowed by all geologists that 
Gieat Britaiu was a tropical countiy at 
some remote age, and that at another period 
it was arctic. 

The world changi s, but gi-a«lually; and 
we have therefore no reason to Icar a smith n 
extinction by any collision witli ctmiet tu 
rival star. lu the meanwhile, if wc pnrti- 
cularly wish to make oui selves unooiutoi table, 
w'e can do so by tliiuking of the mniTain, j 
the floods, the ]»otato-rot, and liie oidinm. I 

We shoil soon have to give up the Coiuel. 
and those of us who must be menacing and 
miserable, had better choose their black siKit 
and make their game while the tenestiial 
ball rolls. 

THE PAINTEE’S PET. 

. 0 

CiATOE liAFOKT was a painter—an artist 
in the iuilest and completest Bt.usc of the 
word; for he lived, as it were, in the cevtio 
of a Circle of art, and it was through this 
medium that the perception of all outward 
thiugs came to him; it was under the in- 
flluencQ of this atmos^ere that all ibonghts 
were presented to him. 

He lived, therefore, in a world of his Own: 
realities were to him the things the most 
unreal; he mixed as little ns possible in the 
society of other men, because be found their 
presence and convemtion disturbed the beau¬ 
tiful jibautoms that, when he was alone, held 
him such sweet and genial coiujxany. Ho 
cared nothing for the subjects that interested 
thtm ; they might barter and traflBci marry 
and give iiv marriags, dupe and be duped'— 
all thek-e Mags it only coafosed and nusettled 
him of} the reWiou Of them conveyed 
to hfra! tio clear or definite* ides, while, at 
Ibe AfUe time, it disturbed and troubled his 
oim thoughts aud dreams. Alone, he was 
jSiMerlon^y: ^atod in his studio in an old 
chair, with his pipe, be saw through 


his half-closed eyes the gracious company 
that surrounded him: women lovelier titan 


angels—now gorgeous, proud, queen-like— 
now soft and holy as the Madouna; now- 
iearfiul as Niohe—now young and radiant as 
Aurora, deopai^a passed before him many 
times as he sat there: Helen, dytemuestra, 
Gueneveie,Bad CEnone, frail Itosomond, mur¬ 
dered Iphigenia, Jephtha’s daughter, Ijeudiiig, 
an unmurmuring saerifiee, to a mad oath ; 
Ituth aud Griseida, Judith and Joel,—all 
great, or good, or beauteous, or fated, or 
terrible wonten named in Scripture, or his¬ 
tory, or fable, visited him at his call. So did 
ail lierocs, all knights, all mod of old redown 
or Liter fame, and other visions, bch^ begot 
by his own tceiuuig brain, boi'u ox his own 
bright fancy, grew into fom aud maturity, 
to lie later fixed on the canvas. 

In suniuiei-time, with a knapsack, a stafd 
and «a sketcli-liook, he would wander fottli 
wli( icver the fancy led him; now over tho 
luouiitaius, now tty l,hc sea-shore, now through 
woods and valleys, collectuig everywhere 
fresh ideas, fresh expetieueui of that nature 
witlmut which true art cannot exist; that 
uatuiie of which she is Itoi-n, and mused, ami 
nouribhed, and inspired ; that nature, that it 
she seeks to let go tis hand and walk alone, 
her creations lH*comc monsters or pigmies, 
which bti uirgic through a weak aud tidiou- 
luub exibtuuee, aud then fall away into an 
ignoble tomb. 

High up, on the eternal lulls, ho libtened 
to the voice of God in tho winds that bwejit 
mound him. It seemed to hui> that it w is 
but the clouds which capped their summits 
that veiled from him the glory of Hie 
throne. 

Lying on a cliff tliat overhung the ocean, 
tar and near were sights aud Boimds, cobtly, 
and strange, and beautiful. The low immov¬ 
able horizon, over whose harrier no mortal 
ken juight reach ; tho w»ter that might not 
rest day or night, but dashed passionately, or 
heaved in slow, unbroken undulations; in¬ 
dented coves, with fringes of yellow sainl; 
elifis with pale, stem, hard faces looking out 
to sea, sometimes brightening Luto a faint 
rosy smile, in answer to the sun’s ardent 
gooil-morning, or good-night; little valleys 
m their lajis, with trees, and while cottages, 
and silver tUieads of streams, hiurying to 
tliruw Uiemselvea ihto the bosom of tho deep. 
And there, about him, beneath him, within 
roach of i|is hand, what minute miracks in 
the tiny hmgles of the close short grass and 
mosses, ieaves and stems, buds and blobsoms, 
roots and seed-vessels, of the unknown, un- 
naniedplautSyhundredsuf which wcnl throbgh 
all the phases of their exiiteaces, complctdy 
and perfectly, iu the space of each inch of 
ground} wmle hosts of as minute and ns 
perfect insects, gauze-wiugsd, rainbow-tinted, 
tmrnisheti, and spwklsd, roym through them 
as through vast formda. 

The woods—Ah,‘let ns not open tho vo- 












in me, for its li^kVep are as niaii^ as“Ah ! little m*etcli 
ti)e trees, and the last pjige itiity aetfijr be W^l see—itklce thjit!" 


I Ifou don’t .carie t 
and, sekhig h4r,„thh 


read W man. - ■' - ' ' pontod on the half-dothea bpdy o» 

To Claude Lafetot'; sensn'ailiem -S-i** e shpwer of blows. At arat the 

that conveyed no meatiing.r >H« had pas^d girl wmfeftd, in silence, then, pain and passion 
through the stages of youth and-parly bwA* ofercoiMh^.iber enforced stoicism, she burst 
hood untemptM by;' afty df the desires or into “wiM ra^ag shrieks of rage and agony, , 
ambitionti, natumd pr Artificial, tliat seem that thrilled through every, fibre, of Claude’p, 
•almost Inseparable' from man’s career in heart. . \ ^ 

society. Be woi^hippwi beauty in whatever Springing , fo^ard, he grasped the aato- 
form it came to Wm, but only through the nished tormentor, and, with a voice tremulous 
fiou'l, and in its purpst essence. ■ ^ with generous emotfon, indignantly reproaolied 

Now that his life was midway spent—that her cruelty. Her wrath, fijr a moment 
the stamp of full maturity was marked on checked by surprise, now only directed itself 
his' browrrthat the time was. approaching into a new channel, and with fierce abuse 
when the aun'of his existence would be do- slie turned on the child's defender, 
dining frotri its .Senith, there were moments Claude had no arras to meet such an 
when a vague want was felt, hints that came, attack, and, after a fresh protest against the 
he knew not whence, of a yearning for some woman’s brutality, he tunfed and left the 
more wana and real syinp-ithy than that spot, tlu'owiug a glance of |rity, and a. word 
ahadowaof great men and women could afford of sympathy to the sobbing child, whose 
him. Tliese longings came and passed away, slight frame still quivered with pain and 
but not for long and their. 8t.ay was, at each excitement. • ' , 

i’etura, more extended. Chiude retnraed to the village inn, which 

But whence could he satisfy them? His was his temporary abode. He dined, lighted 
•slight commerce with the men and women of his pipe, ami sat down to the enjoyment of 
the outer world had brought him in contact his customary reveries. But, the shapea he 
with none whose society promised in tlie was wont to invoke came not; one fipe—a 
slightest degree' to fill the void that was wild elfin' face, with heiivy black hair and 
growing in hib heart, wider and deeper e.ach great lustrous eyes ; one form — a st%lit, 
day. agife, Jiervous ouc—always stood before him. 

One still October day^ Claude was pursuing He took a pencil and sketched them in, 
his desultory rambles through the autumn various positions and attitudes, and formed 
forest, when the sight of a thin blue smoke, plans of pictures in which this little figure 
wavering''■upward through the stirless air, was to form the conspicuous object, 
attracted his attention. He advanced with “ I must get that child to sit to me,” said 
a feeling of vague curiosity, and soon per- Claude to himself; and he resolved to go on 
ceived a spoirluing fire, and distinguished the morrow to the stroller’s camp, tod ofler 
amid its crackling the voice of a woman, the virago a few francs to obtain this purpose, 
harsh and shrill. Advancing . farther, he The sound of a cracked drum and wheezy 
. fonud he was approaching a sort of gipsy hand-organ came along the village street; 
encampment, or the bivouac of one of those aiiou, a boyish voice proclaimed that on the 
gangs of strollers, half actors, half conjurors, following evening, al; seven o'clock, would be 
of the lowest order, thjvt wander about given by Signor iPandolfo, the celebrated 
France, stepping to display their perform- Sorcerer of the South, a aeries of .experiments 
ancea onbr at out-of-the-way villages and in magic and prestidigitation; that Madame 
country imrs. All the party were absent Mondolfieri and'Mademoiselle EdmSe would 
with tlie exception of a woman,the speaker— perform le pas des Djinns, aided "by figu- 
whose hardened features and unsTOipathetic rates of the locality;”* that Signor Bbm** 
aspect kept the promise given by her voice— dolfo would' farther consent to exigHJUt*- 
and a little girl of about thirteen or fourteen, various gymnastic exercises with the buois 
small, dark, sharp-featured; .but with limbs thers Zingari; after which a variety of etlr^ 
firm and faultless in their slight propoi^iouB, tertainments, followed by ^une pidee. qpi a 
and wondrous wild-dark eyes, almost ex- pour iniitule Guillaume ■ Tell, iJHiberatettr 

rsiucicivtvA I sM msora ■ ^ .Jv. ^ aII Alica 


cessive' in size, flashing ’ feom beneath the de la Suisse,” with all the strength Of the 
masses of black hair that Overhung her face, company, would complete the pleasures ot 
To her the woman was addressing neiself in the evening. ■ ' . 


To liifer the woman was a^dr^ssing netself in the evening. ' ^ 

'harsh and bitter reproaches, to .which the Claude was sitting by tihe win^w. ..Bs' 
child listened in Idie silenbe that becomes opened bis eyes and .fooked. out lan^d^ ’j.tU' 
almost Apathy in children Who fropi their lean lad, of about fifteto, with a larjg^ Mock 
ikihney are UttlcmsecL’to any other tone. head and very conspicuous handA fosibxaSes, 
??' Finding how ittight woe the,effibct,nf.,h6r and elbows, sSanMy attii^4,%.^^^':^h- 
words. the -'Woman sprang at the coiourocf cotton hosiery aad^t)j||m4ptogled 

■ ere she -could escape ,or parry the blow, struok drawers, was beating tho^dASlM.lo flft up the 
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pauses of lus progwmam*; behind him, with 
the organ and a modkey, mao. the ^viU «‘yod! 
dibild iHioee imi^e bud, for tbo last hour oi- 
two, been floatinn thTough ClHuth^’s dree ms. < 
He got up, went mto the street and joined the 
crowd of nrduns end idims thnt followed the 
BtroUere. goon thev got beyond the limits of 
the VillMe; then the boy slung tiie drum 
behind Ito, and flung over las histiionic] 
ebst^me, a ragged loose coat; he helped the i 
girl to lade her shoulders with the organ, on 
the top of widch the monkey pendied hiiu- 
Bolf and the ^ullage idleis, seeing the 
artists retire into private life, and con* 
sequently cease to Iw objects of interest, 
drup]>ud oil in paiia and groujis and riturned 
to converse of the morrow’s performance. 

Not so, Claude. When the last of the 
idlers had tntued away, ho addressed Iiimsclf 
to tlie little gill, whom he had hitherto 
followed at some dist mce, and uui>erceived, 
for idle had walked along looking neither to 
the right or lef)^ but with the spiiitlcss, 
a{iathetic air of one performing a task wlioie 
dull routine atfurded uo shadow of interest or 
sacitement. 

She looked up. What a change came 
over the listless face !—every feature betvime 
instinct with eamest life ; the eyes gleamed, 
the Ups broke into a radiant smile over daz¬ 
zling little teetl), and a warm glow spread 
itself beneath the dark, sallow, but transpa¬ 
rent skin: 

“ Ah 1 Monsieur} ” 

** You are glad to see me, little one 1 ” 

It was veiy pleasant, Claude felt, to sec 
any face light up so at his presence. 

“ Glad, yes ! ” 

“ What is your name ? ” 

*Bdm6e, Monsieur.” 

“ Should you like me to make a portrait of, 
you If ” 

** Of me, Monsieur t ’* Another blush and 
smile. 

“ Yes j if you will sit, I’ll give you forty 
sous.*’ 

A pained eapression crossed the child’s 
&ce. 

“Yes,—only- 

“ Only what { You won’t ? Why not 1 ” 

“ lJe«Hiafle---niothei'------*’ 

The boy broke in with the half-laugh, that 
rough, bashful hoys are wont to introiiuce 
their speeches witli. 

“ She’s $i£mid ; the old woman’s always on 
the look-out for excuses to beat her. Ah, 
that’s an ugly cust«inoiS"Old ha^ I ” 

“ But if i aaiE her tease, and give her some¬ 
thing ? ” 

“ Ah, th«D, perhspm” 

It was that on the morro% Claude 
should uupe the requikito advances to the 
nag,” atm giving the forty sous to the chll- 
dron, hjfjWay of eani^t-mouey, each party 
took thwr separate way,-—one to the 
the other to Ins mn. 

* Ns^t day thb Wfgain was atrack, A 


frano-piepe softened the obddrate nature of 
the hag, and she readily consented to Ednif't s 
giving as many siltiiigs ^ Claude desired, 
provided they did not interfere with the 
double drudgory to which tire child was sub* 
jected in her domestic and professional occu- 
pationa 

fihe was to Claude a carious study, in 
her moral as well as in her physical nature. 
Yicious example, uncontrolled passion of 
every bad sort,-—brutal usage, fraud, force, 
the abseuoo of all manliness, of all womanli¬ 
ness lu those she lived with ; the absence of 
all tenderness, of all instructioi),—such was 
the moral atmosphere in which she had 
grown to girlhood, such was the soil in which 
were sown a warm heiurt, an intense sensibi¬ 
lity, a bright intelhgunee, and a keen sense 
of all grace and beauty. Not a tint of vulga¬ 
rity was in the child’s nature ; not a word 
passed her lips that had not a meaning, not 
a movement of her limbs but was replete witir 
a str-ange peculiar graoe. 

Claude was fascinated by the elfln child, 
who, as she sat or stood before him, seemed 
not only to guess all his slightest intentions, 
hut constantly suggeyted new ideas of form 
and syinmetry beautiful beyond description. 
He sketched and painted her in every atti¬ 
tude ; he sometimes feared to weary lier» 
but when he expi-esseil the fear, she shook 
her head, with one of her bright smiles, and 
an emphatic “ Jamais! ” so he went on 
pamting, sometimes talking to her, sometimes 
in a sdence which lasted for hours, and which 
she never attempted to break. 

At length, after the fifth positive last 
ajipcaranoe of the taroupe, they pre¬ 
pared to collect their scanty properties and 
deisunp, and with more tiian one heavy 
igh, Claude bundled his baggage into his 
kiupsack, aimed himself witli his stick, and 
stai-ted on the road to Paris; for his summer 
wandi 1 ings were over, and he was going bai k 
to his qnartier Beaujnn to vitalise their fiurts. 

Ilis way lay through woods,—a jiait of 
the forest where he had first met Ndnitie, but 
quite in the opposite direction. At first he 
was thinking of her, sadly and pityingly, and 
with many conjectures as to the future late 
of so strange a nature so strangely placed. 

Tlien, by degrees, the artist again catao 
uppermost. He thought of the pictures ho 
would paint, in all of which some hint, some 
movement, some expression taken from her, 
could be introduced with precious effect. lie 
opened liia sketch-book, and as he walked 
slowly on, he oonteiuplated tb6 innumerable 
studies of her with which it was filled. He- 
looked up at lust; before him stood tlui ori¬ 
ginal,—Ambling, her great eyea rivetted m 


his face, with a look at once leairftrl, so 
euniest^, so beseeching. 

“yoa,Edm&!” 

Her breath came fast and thick, and her 
voice was liardly intelligible; but, as she 
went on, rt strengtjiened. 
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“ Yes 1 it is me; let mogo witU you—*ny- 
I ■will be youf seirvant,—I’ll d# any- 
thuig on earth for you; don’t be angry —I 
could -not stay with them Any longer*—ahe 
boat me worse thau ever, because she knew 1 
w<ia happy with yon, and you wore kind to 
me. Oh, let me go with you—let me go with 
you * ” * 

“liat, child—your mother. I have no 
right to take you fiMra her.” 

“ Hhe’s not my mother, she’s only my step- 
mother ; and my father is dead. I belong to 
nobody—^nobody cares ior me. Even what I 
do for them, they onlv curse me foi, and boat 
me when 1 can’t do the work they put me to. 
Oh! let me go with you—let mo go with 
you! ” ' 

Clando’s hcsitttiou was gone, and taking 
her little trembling band in his, ho led 
her ou. 

At the next town they .approached, he 
g.avo her money ami sent her to a shop to 
purchase some decent clothes ; then he went 
to a little out-of-the-way inn, stopped to give 
her rest and food, and made her go and jssr- 
form her toilette, fn h-ilf an hour, down 
she came ; ail tiacea of poverty, fatigue, and 
emotion vauishefl; her neat dress sitting on 
her so gracefully, her wild hair parted in 
sliming wavy baudeaux beneath her trim 
eai>, her litUe Arab feet and firm slender 
ancles so syiumetrical in high shoes and well- 
drawn striped stockings, and, above ail, her 
oval fai'e, so radiant with beautiful joy an<l 
gratitude. 

Claude felt very proud and happy. 

" So there j ou are, little oue, you lutuk your- 
self bUiart do you, hem ? Well, so do 1, — I 
think }i>a look charniiiig.” 

tShe stood before him, smiling, bolding out 
her skills, as chiblnm do when their dress is 
lulntired. She broke into a short gleeful 
laugh of joy and tiiiimph. 

*■ So youTo happy now I ” 

“Oh! Monsieur!” She seized his hand 
and covered it with kisses. 

The tears spi'ang to Claude’s eyes; he 
di-ew her towards him, and, i*estiiig i.is chin 
ou her head, ho beg.au, in a voice of deep and 
quiet emotjon, 

“Edmde, I do not know if 1 have done 
right in taking thee ; at all events, it is done 
now ; never, diild, give mo cause to think I 
have acted wrongly—even fooUslily, and with 
God’s help 1 wiif be a father and a protector 
to thee as long as I live. Kiss me, my 
child.” • 

She flung her arms round his neck and 
clung to him long and in silence, and he 
felt it was very sweet to hold such com¬ 
munion, —to claim such love, and trust, and 
gratitude from a human creature—sweeter 
.tiiaii to hold imaginary unloving con- 
vei'se %v it4 the shadows of dead heroes and 
heTOinea. 

<Jl.imle L ifont w.a8 once more ittstallod in Uis 
paintiug-rooni. As of old ho dreamed and 


painted—painted aud dreamed; but wlieu ihs 
shadowy company was not sufficient to fill hjs 
heart and brain, he half woke up from his 
reverie and went to the little feitUng room at 
the back thatopenedintoaliilof agavdeu; and 
there,in winter by the sparUmg fire and clean- 
swept hearth; in summer at the open door, 
round which teailed a vine,.i ciuabmg-rose and 
gay vulgar nasturtiums, he re lighted hi, pipe, 
and half-dreaming, liidf-listeuiiig, heaultlie 
prattle, childish' yet strangely wwe, of 
Edui6e, who, as she fluttered about, or sat on 
a stool at his feet, thought aloud iit hei own 
wild, suggestive, conjectural way, hitting on 
singular giiiupscs of groat truths that could 
only come to her intuitively. 

I5y degrees Oliude began to dream less 
and think moie. | 

15dui6e was now fifteen. Ho felt tint she |l 
bad become somctiiiug more than a ch.ld and " 
a pliythiiig, and that a certain responsibility i, 
weighed ou him iu the care of her, in the II 
provision for her future. She had learnt, it 
IS hard to B.iy how, reading aud writing biiiee 
she had been with him. One day, when he 
entered the sittiug room, he found Edui6e 
with a book on her knees, which she was 
studying witli a puzzled air. 

“What are you ie.wUtig there, child ?” ho 
enquired, carelessly. 

She held op the book. It was a volumo of 
Voltaire. 

“ The devil! where did you full out that 
book ? But you don’t ondei*at.inH it f” 

She shook her head. | 

“ Mind this . when you want to re.ad any¬ 
thing, you must show it to mo first—do y ou 
hear, little oue ?” 

She at ranged his chair, lighted his pipe, aud 
sat down atliis feet iu silence, Claude’j eyes 
were wide open, and full of earnest refit el ion. 
Gnce or twice she lookcl up timidly, but, 
meeting no reply to her glance, she dropped 
her eyes again. 

She siuJ at last, “ You’ie not angry with 
me f ” 

“Withyou? Never!” 

“ You see, 1 am afraid of nothing on 
eaitli bat vexing you. 1 care for notlimg ou 
earth but pleasing you,’ Between these two 
thoughts lay all the cares of my life.” 

Strange! the pain and the pleasure Claude 
felt. He stroked iier shining hair,kissed her 
forehead, aud fell to thinking hardct' than 
ever. 

Next day, instead of putting on his dressiag- 
gown, cap, and slippers, and retiring to ma 
atelier, he, lor the first time for many a lung 
ear at such an hour, donued coat, boots, ana 
at, a'dlied forth, and returned with a small 
li brary—books ol history, biography, religioi i, ' 

and some poetry; all works Uie most p< r- { 
fecily suitM to tlie purport thoy were in¬ 
tended for, * ' 

“Thera! you want to read—there are 
Imoks enough for you. What do yo.i s-iy to 
that hein I ’ iji' 

* I 
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She bounded round him and the books 
laimhing, skipping, olapping her hands, in 
■wild, b^utiwl deUght. * 

For mouths, bebtreen her light household 
duties, so qtiiekjiy and happily performed, 
and the frequont sittings she stiu eontinned 
to giro him, the books were studied with 
esmest attention. Souie of them Claude 
already hwew; the rest he now read, and 
constantly of an ereuing questioned his pupil, 
drawing out and correcting her impressions 
with a pride and interest strangely new and 
ploasant to him. 

As he had anticipated, Edm^e grew before 
his e 3 'e 8 into striking and remarkable beautj’. 
lie noted Die progress with a mingling of 

i deasure and nnetuduess, and watched over 
ler with a jealous care. Few visitoi's came 
to hia painting-room; but, at the sound of a 
strange footstep, a look warned Edm4o to 
retreat, and she fled through the back-door 
like a mouse into its hole. 

Another year and another passed by, and 
£(liu6c was sevcntt'cn. 

“It is certain,” said Claude to himself, 
“ this cannot go on for ever. 1 am not im¬ 
mortal, and if soiuo day a misfoi'iune happens 
to me, what iK'comes of the child ? I must 
And a husband for her !” 

This is the (•'I'ench mode of settling all 
such uflairs, which arc conducted as any I 
other matters purely of business might be. j 
The idea was a good one, certainly; yet | 
many difficulties presented themselves. 
Claude’s mode of life, and unworldly, unbnsi- 
iitiss-like habits made him the last man in 
the world to set about match-making. He 
knew nobody who in the least degree suited 
his notion of the sort of husband to whom he 
would confide the happiness of his adopted 
child. He had a vague consciousness that, in 
roatnmuiiial afLurs, there were troublesome 
detivils of money matters to bo gone through, 
and ou this part of the question be felt 
die.adtully incompetent to enter. Ho was 
quite willing to give BdmAe anything and 
evciy thing he possessed; but how much that 
might be, or how he was to find it out and 
get it m trail), and what were likely to be 
the pYatensions or arrangements on the other 
aide, it pat him into a state of hopeless dea* 
peratinu to tliink of. All this he admitieil to 
hiiuself; but he did not admit—for tlio thing 
was too vagne and uuibrmed for admission or 
actual contem}dation—that a little aching 
jealutnsy, a numb jpain, lay at Die bottom of 
lus heart, when he thought of giving to 
luiother the treasure that for four years had 
lightened his Ufs, hpd givtU him uew and 
human feelings and a hitherto unknown love 
and^ sympathy with Ids rgee. , 

E(hn6c was eighteen, and still Claude had 
found no husbaud for hef. 

IliDiertq he hiffi wmked aloosi now, the 
thought ailiiil the cal's of her, the time he de* 
votod ta her education and to her amusement, 
icuderod H te him to do all hi^i 


had been wont to do in hie painting room. 
He resolirdd, therefoiw, to look out for a 
student—a gootl student—who might never 
iu word or deed break ou the cloistral strict¬ 
ness and purity with which Claude’s jealous 
care had surrounded bis pet. 

After long search the wonderful student 
was discovered, and installeirl in the paiutmg- 
room. Paul was essentially a pattern stu¬ 
dent. The son of a rich farmer, he found 
painting the fields infinitely more to his taste 
than ploughing them'—drawing his father’s 
oven to diiving them. Tho father, another 

I iatteru in hia species, considered that ins 
abourei's might iwifonn the ploughing and 
driving work, and tliat his son would not be 
w.sstitig his time iu spending it as his taste 
dictated. 

It was the fStc at St. Cloud, and Claude 
went tbere in the omnibus, with Paul at one 
side and Eilmec at tho other. 

Arrived nt the paik, the sight of the people 
mndo him slirink a little. 

“do on, children—I’ll follow you.” 

Arm in .nrm the joyous children went ou, 
laughing and chatting gaily. 

“ yies,” said Clande to himself, “they aie 
young, they .are happy, happy in themselves, 
happy in the scone, nappy in each other's 
society—^if ” 

A thought for the first time flashed across 
him with a thrill of such strange mingled 
contradicting sonb.ation8, that he passed his 
hand across his lirow and stopped, then 
quickened his steps—^he hardly knew why. 
JBnt the thought that had struck info 
his brain, stayed there, and he took it 
and handled mid examined it and fami¬ 
liarised liimself with it. Strange, it hswl 
never presented itself to him before ! lloio 
was the husband lie had been looking for for 
Edm6e daring the last two—three—years. 
Here, under nis hand! Yes; it was tho 
thing of all others to suit. If tho father 
would but appiove, he saw no obstacle. 
Paul—I’aul! he would be but too happy —who 
would not?—to marry Bilmdo ; and EdniiSc— 
she liked Paul, she certainly liked him; 
how gay they were, wlial friends, how happy 
together! Yes; he would go bravely into 
the thing, money matters ancTall, ahd present 
the question to the father. He did so, and 
before tho week was out received a reply in 
the affirmative. The pattern farmer had 
j looked favourably at the thing from tho first. 
All he heard of Claude audhu adopted child 
perfectly satisfied him. Ho gave the least 
possible amount of mystifieatiou to Claude's 
brain about the question of finance, and ex¬ 
pressed his reaffiness to the match taking 
place as soon as Claude aud the yooug peorde 
thought fit. 

Claude Was sitting at work with Paul 
There was a long eileuce; tli^ student 
had made One ot two attoniffis to break it, 
but the monosyllabic f^Ues of the nUister 
had discouraged these, aud thev were abau- 
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doned. At last Claude opened tbo.mutter 
lyinsf heavy at Ids heart* 

“Yon have never thought of innrry‘®^f< 
jPuul . 

Paul sliiftcd hts position a iiitlo, oolourod 
very vehemently, and replied that he never 
ha(l seriously. 

“ Vou ouijljt to think of it, however, my 
goovl boy—why. not now J” 

L’anl replied “ That's true." 

Tliere was a ][>aus6; Claude cleared his 
throat. 

“ If I found you a wife—a good, nice, 
charming little wife—w ould that suit you ? ’’ 

‘‘ Well, perliaps eo.” 

" Do you know any one you could like ?” 

“Oil, yes!” 

Oiaude’e heart fluttered. 

“Whol” • 

“ You don’t guess. 1 Who could I like 
but E(lm6e 1” 

‘‘ And do yon thuik she liki-s yon ?” 

“ Ah ! that’s what I waul to know. Sorae- 
tliues I hope so ; at other times not.” 

“ AVe'll find out, my lad.” 

Claude sat by the open iloor of the ganlon, 
ia the 'Warm summer twilight—^Kdm^ iu her 
old ;^ico by his knees, 

"My child, I have been thinking a great 
deal about you.” 

She looked up hastily. 

“Do you know that you are of an ago to 
tliirik about being married I 

Heedless of the start slio gave, for Claude’s 
s|>euch was all made up, and he feared that 
ii he stopmd It might stick in his throat and 
he woulu break down, he went on. 

He told hor how long ho had thought of 
tliis; liow he folt ihe loueluiess of the life 
siio led ; how little a man like him was fitted 
to l)e the sole instructor, and protector, and 
compauiou of a young girl; how he dreaded 
that a day might come—must come, when, if 
slie were not married, he would have to leave 
lier alone luid nuproteuted in the wide world; 
how dreadfully this thought weighed on liiiu ; 
liow, until she was thus provided for, he never 
could feel happy or assured coucerniiig her. 
Then he spoke of Paul; of his liflecliou for 
her; of all his good qualities j of wiiat peace 
and joy lie would feel iu seeing her united to 
him; au<l then, fueling he yould not wait for 
her answer, he took her to hie heart, kissed 
her,,bid iier think of all ho had said, and 
took refuge iu lus pointing-room, where he 
smoked five pipes witlioqt stopping. 

So the ufmir was settled, and |.he prepa¬ 
rations for the fharriage, which was to take 
lilacs iu a fortnight^ went on. Claude made 
hiniself very unnecessarily busy; nay, per¬ 
fectly lidgetty, when he might have kept quite 
still, and let other people manage matters in¬ 
finitely better than he could possibly do. 

it was the night before the wedding. 
Cl iude bad been otd, occupied with the last 
arrangements, and returned home towards 
eleven o’clock. 


As usual, he opened the door with his 
latdi-key, and entered tbc quiet little dwell¬ 
ing, whose silence stiuek ui»on him with a 
chill of disappointment; for he had secretly 
hoped that Eilmde would liave been up to 

S reet hitu# after the occupations of his busy 
ay. He listened, but there was no quick, 
light step, no sound to indicate her oon- 
BciousneSS of bis entrance. Oliiude sighed, 
took up the dim light that h.-id been lefl; 
burning against his arrival, and hmtead of 
going to his room, turned into the stmlio. 
How deadly still it was! how deserted! the 
wail, quiveiing flame of the little lamp only 
made the gloom it could not iiierco more 
heavy, and as its wavering light flashed and 
faded over the faces of the pictures, they 
seemed to shudder ou liim while he passed. 

And so it was all over, and she Was alivady 
gone from him, and the old, lonply, loveless 
hie was to be begun again, now that he was 
so much lees able and fitted to lead it than 
formerly. Art is great, aud noble, and ele¬ 
vated, aud lie who pursues it with all his 
energies cannot fail to profit thereby. But, 
art is nut enough to fill man's life alone. 
Art vrill be worshipped as a sovereign, and 
if courted iu right guise, sometimes conde¬ 
scends to let the votary kiss the hem other 
garment, and now aud then bestows ou him a 
sroiio. jlni she gives no more than this, and 
though for a time it may satisfy him, thei-o 
comes a day when he would resign all the 
favour she ever accorded him, fur a little 
human love, and a little human sympathy. 
I CLande bad felt this befuro he had attained 
these. Now ho had known them, aud was 
about to lose thorn—for ever. 

The perfume of flowers—^the llowera she 
had placed there that morning, heiore he 
went out, drew him to the table. A note lay 
ou it—^u uoteiu her handwriting, and directed 
to himself. 

A mist passed over his eyes, as he opened 
aud sought to read the contents, written in a 
trembling band, a.id here and there blurred 
aud blotted, how,—-he knew. 

“My tlcw,*drill fiiend ; my only fiiend—Porgivo 
mo if you run for tho ptin I am causing )on, 
and above all, oh, abiivo all, do not think your 
jKior child uugiatefat Iliil f cannot marry Paul; 
my heait n>volt» fVam it. Indeed, iiHleod, 1 
have dono evorytliiiig 1 could to rerounlo myself to 
It, because you wished it*; and I know ho deserves a 
better wife than I eould make him; it it not any 
foolish, wicked pride, or self-cnnccit on my part that 
turns me from him ; but I cannot love him, poor Paul, 
and when ho knows tbit he will learn to forget mo, and 
marry some one better worthy of him. So I am ^ng 
luvay, because I know all the anxiety you have coll¬ 
ect ning me, feeling how little I am novf fit for any 
other Hfo than the happy one I We led With you 
thfbo last yuars. Do not ho afraid me; l*.mi 
yotmg,and strong,and able, and wilttng to viotk,aud 
God wMl not deseit me. , ' 

“ And later, when 1 am qnito.a woman, and have 
got mod to make my 'ymy to the trtrld, and learnt to 
obtain a livings I will fomo back to you, aud wc wiU 
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b« hippy io th« (ddSny, iud you ■will sec tliAi 
yovi rluld only left }ou ^ u brrauso alio loved 
}oa to deuly tliattlt^cOuld m«1(« tbit great and tumble , 
earrlfico uow, to iMuru your luiiue comfbit. 1 am 
going into ttivioe, and tvlicn I btu* got aplaeo, 1 'vtiU 
Svnio to yon, »y own deu finml.but 1 will not tell 
you whom 1 am, foi fc.ii jom abould come to take me 
• back again, ami If you ditl, 1 know 1 am not ationg 
enough to rofutw to go wi'Ii you. 

God bleat you, and O my dear, boat, only fiiond, 
believe that I love yon, uow I am leaving yon, bottei 
than mer 1 did in all iiiy lifr, and that the only bappi 
nCM Hook to oil /aith iv tbe idea of runniigbaik to 
you. And I will (omo back to you betuto long: (lod 
will bit at oiT noik, and wc aboil meet again, and 
fuiget tliih lu-tiy tiul; 1 am'iiie of It. Oulo moio, 
blioanigt ou tou. 

“Your pool (liild, 

‘‘Exmti..” 

J) IS heart, then, had nut miaji^vcQ him In 
vjiiii «he w'as gonp, aHtMvlly and positively. 
—-Whither and to what ? ITie thought neat ty 
drove him wild: that littlo young, helpless, 
heaiitilul creature, un9U8|)icious aud inexpe- 
ritnced as an infant, gone out alone aud un¬ 
protected into that great wide world of guile, 
and sill, and suffering, and temptation, under 
ery form and every treacherous disguise 1 
lie kne.w her courage, her resolution, her 
high heart; but, were these enough to gnajrd 
her alouo against the danger whoso name is 
Lcgiou 1 And would not these very qualities, 
aided by the wild spirit of indenendencp and 
miventure her gipsy blood and early tiaiii- 
iiig had infused into her, tend to induce lier 
to lienr uji against oveiy difficulty, to brave 
ev ery haidsUip in the pursuit of the aim she 
had imposed ou herself i 
Aud now, where to look for her ? 

For three days, Clande Laiont, .aided by 
Paul, sougld her, sorrowing, tlirongh every 
paitof the great metropolis; aud sought in 
viin. The funrtli, J’aul proceeded on his 
ini'-'-ion alone, for Claude lay on his sick bed, 
rack! d with pain, aud grief, aud fover, but 
insi- ting ou rtmaining alone, that the quest I 
might not 1 k> for a day intenupted. 

Slowly the evening reddened and paled, 
and the hush and dimness of .twilight fell 
upon the sick-ivKini, and for the fii-st time 
Bu cc Edmde’s deparluie, Claude slept. 

I’resentJy the door ojiened, anil a shadow 
stood on the threshold, .noiseless and bitath- 
Icsj as shadows are; then it glided across 
tlie room, jyansed, stood, and finally kneeled 
by the boihside. The sleeper’s hiboprod 
bioiitlung ntopiied suddenly, ho was not yet 
awake, and still he va» listenin^-Bomeihiiig 
—a coiiheiovtstiess, a hope, Vas rising in. him, 
copibatuig the numbness of idnmbct; he 
biaiicd, stretching out hie a^ihs, and pro¬ 
nouncing Kilmde’s name; U was lEdni6e’s 
voice that answered him; they were ‘Kdmfie’s 
tears that fell on him, Fdm^e’s kisses that 
pressed his hot brow. Long and s^ently ho 
livid huP riose in Ida embrace, , I 

, Jtflpbou wilt ml leave me agai»I ” J 

aevfr, never! Oh foigive me—if 


you knew one half of what I have suffered !— 
not of hawlship or misery—| had got abuudant 
means,to secure me from tbat^l^t from the 
separation from yon! Oh, I could not live 
longer witliout seeing you 1 I thought just 
to steal back—have one glance at you, and 
thi'n—then I knew not, cared not^—what 
might become of me ; aud 1 find you—thus! ” 

“ FdiuOe, tell me what was tlie reason you 
would not marry Paul 1 You 'did not love 
him. l)id you—do you—love any other 1” 

Hhc clung to him, hiding her face aud 
weeping silently. 

“ You will not tell me ? ” 

“ 1 cannot,” 

A will], trembling, thiilling hope travemd 
the oWurity of OlauUe’s brain. 

« Ls it—1 1 ” 

“ Who could it be but you !^’ • 

And so Edm6c was marrieil—but not to 
the })attern student, sou of the pattern farmer. 

ONE OF HEK MAJESTY’fcj USUAL 
t’USTOMS. 

flMi and foiir-twelftlih gross pairs garters; 
four molrouomes ; thirty-five sterooscopea ; 
one and two twelfths dozen pen-cleaners; three 
and eleven-twelfths gross pen-holders-Tgoing 
at ten guineas—gone. Two mantles, ofeigUt 
ounces silk ]nllow lace; two pieces of seven* 
tccu ounces figured silk binadatuffs; two 
roU‘ ])iecca, and one piece of seven niiltrcs, of 
silk manufactures ; two habits aud sleeves; 
two pairs sleeves, one collar, one jacket, ouo 
mantle, of needlework; one toilet-glass; 
thi eo pieces, twelve ounces scented soap; 
one bottle, ouo gill perfumed spirit; thice 
dozen pairs habit leather gloves—any ad¬ 
vance upon twentj'-uiuo pounds liftein ? 
— Oono ! 

One of her Majesty’s usual customs is to 
place lier royal iuUrdict on any commodities 
which, arriving from beyond seas, aM winglit 
to be iiilrofbleed into the United Kuigdoiu 
without payment of the Uustonia’ duties 
thereupon imposed; and the risuit is ofleu 
hbowii in such aiiclioneoiing achievemenfs us 
are sliailoweil forth in the preceding jiara- 
graph. Dishonesty it may be, but is nut 
always. A little mercy is shown to tlio->e 
w’ho iuadvcrieully fat) to pay the pro)»er 
amount of duty at the proper time, to the 

a icrspt'rsou in the proper place; iicver- 
css, mercy has its limits, and iuad- 
vcitency, as well as dishonesty, occasfunally 
bears the bgrdcn of its own sins. Downright 
smuggling meets with tip quaiiier. If Lady 
CSIace C'iiw6, of May Fair, hews up French 
gloves in the lining of her dress, or if Alder¬ 
man Hlogg's daughter pluqges Yalencicnncs 
lace into the mystei bus recesses of her liuslle 
or her crinoline; at d if these delinqucneies 
are detected by the Argus-eyed officials at 
Folkestone or Dover, gloves and huie are 
impounded. If the hoW. smugglers of the 
song-books and the 'Victoria ilneatrc laud, 
casks of spiriia by night on out-of-the-way 
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shor^ and if tbe hard'Workittg e<>^^a?«t48- and entered witli nearly the a^e ' 

in«ai,<ietfict them-iii so doin^ tie egsks with nii^|jil^iiess as thereat, for the prevention of' 

.. .th^r eontents become fowited, and "lie and fbr the pi-epuratiou of sta- 

. eiangglew will be glad to escape in a Whole' tistic® tables, &* Many kinds of free goods, 
skin. If a stealthy boatman cotnes alongside as thejr tailed, are watched with a jealous 
, a newly arrived ship in riv^ ot dock, and eye by the offleera, who know by experience . 
receives duty'payabie goods over the snip’s that aishonest traders will occaaioually con- 
side without her Majesty’s pehnisSiOn, goods ceal duty goods in casks or packages pro- 
aud boat become adike sulgeet to forfeiture, fessedly containing. only free goods ; and to 
The Lively Fanny, Thomas Smith, master, test this, one in every four or five of the 
arrives at a British port from foreign parts, packages is examined by the tidewaiters and 
She has a miscellanwtis cargo, comprising j landing surveyors. If suspicion be strong, 

• many commodities on which parliament has 'the scrutiny goes farther; and if it be 
permitted the government to impose import confirmed, the package becomes forfeited, 
duties, as well as other goods duty free ; but j Several modifications in fonri occur, — all 
whether free goods pr'not, the mfister has toinvolving foifeiture or penalty in the case of 
observe oertaia forms rigorously exacted by fraud. Ihus an impoi-ter is suspected ly 
the Custom-House authorities. He announces the officers of having too low a value 
his arrival within twenty-four hours, and on ad valorem goods, or of having mis¬ 
delivers in a report, containing an' exact named them in order to place them in a 
inventory of aR the goods the Lively Fanny | group less highly taxed. Inis may be either 
lias brought over, where from, bow much,' intentional or unintentional. If the latter, 
for whom, and all the rest of it. This an- ■ he is permitted to amend his bill of entry, 
nouncement made, a representative of the [ with a small penalty for his neglect; but, if 
Customs’ department goes on board; an | the officers suspect him of knowingly under- 
officer who instantly becomes all-powerful, I valuing his goods, they catch him in his own 
for he may lock up anything, unlock any-1 trap ; they buy his goods for the Queen— 
thing^ljirealc open anything, according as his [ at his own price—and pay him that price 
judgment marks out a course of proceeding with deductions for duty, expenses, and 
ill relation to duty-payable goods; the | other charges. They then sell the goods by 

[ master loses command oyer tbe cargo for the | auction; and if a surplus remains alter pay- 
time being. In due course the offieer learn.s | ing all outgoings,-one-half of this surplus goes 

• ' all he needs to know concerning the cargo ;' to the general revenue of Customs, and the 

he may question the master, and probe the I other half in angmentatlou of thesidaries of 
packages and casks. If the result of the I meritorious officers. There is, therefore, this 
scrutiny differs from the report by a small! gradation in moral offence and fiscal punish- 
amount, the master may amend hia report; 'ment; if the importer tries to evade duty 
but if the difference be great and a fraud | altogether, his goods are forfeited; but if he 
be suspected, both forfeiture* and fine arc'aim at an evasion of part of the duty by 
consequences. In due tune, if all be well under-valuation, he is punished by being 
wiih the master, the importer makes hia; obliged to sell to the Queen at a low price, 
appearance: or tbe* person, whether owner: Tlie warehousing system introduces other 
or not, to whom the governmeut look for' modes of ensuiing the payment of duty, 
payment of the duty, . If, as is the case in . Unless in some very special instances, aa 
the majority of instances, the goods are in- inqlbrter htis a obojoe. whether he will pay 
tended for home consumption, the importer!. the duty at once and remove the goods, or 
prepares a bill Of entry, which must bear! leave tbe goods in the hands of the Crown 
close comparison with tlie report of the sHpJ until he pays the impost at some subsequent 
in regard to the kind and quaiitities* of goods;! period, v ariations in market prices, and in 
The Customs’ officers, with this bill before the state of trade gonerjflly, under this privi- 
them, and with,their tariffs and tables at lege, ai-e of great importanee. Places of 
hand, calculate the amount of duty on every safety must w provided, where the goods , 
package, or on the bu|k, if the packages are may be deposited in this mteriiu period 5 and 
all alike. If the duty be levied by. weight, these places are the bonded werehousek; . 
measure, or tale, the officers have a straight- which now exist at about a hundred aud 
forward eoui'se before them ; but if the duty thirty ports in the United Kingdom, The , 
be ad valorem, a per-centage on the vaiue of buildings do not belong to the government, - 
.! the goods, the importer must name that but are under'the i^orous supervisLon of the ' 
vidhp as a guide to the officers. AU being Customs’ officers; in some of them gay iRity-: 

*, fiiii-ly and honoarably done, tlie dut/ calca- payable articres may be deposed ; invothers, 
lated, and the mohey paid, the bill t>f entry only certain specific kinds. „3^e I^dum'at 
then becomes a warrant for the landing and Uieae warehouses is sMoial^.yatl^i^ ^it is 
delivery ^ the goods; but, until tile officer a rule that nothing s^l .be>lfp^'hhless at 
v ■oa^bpard id satisfied'that all has lieen done prescribed spots, amt udi^ tkei of an 
.i tbat' oughtto have been done, he .will suffer officer, under "pmn of foif^itui'e. "v 
’ mplh.big to Ife removed,from the^ip; Sucli df an impomr his 

^ the goods as are not duty-paj'able must be under bond; iiwliijMi rtf J^ng the duty 
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; lie prspatlj^ a jiill oiF «ntiy, ,c^a- lo^ctley 1^fortil taaa; pounds , A 

i'tsljtnjBg, besidee ' a deectiption of the gpp^ij* queer pkce tti% wlUi %^!ft|Wii6hed,«all9'taid 
niaiitioii of the auDj# of tlie Krarebouae afidifa din^, wludowvfisounteW; placed I^ere a'tj.d , 
projirictor; this bill> when peyfecUy a,tte8fed there, ladjCn, or ready th, be lad«%fwith ' 
, and sign^, serves as a warrant ,tb, ,the treasures; iptendihg. buyers looking at we 
* landiug-flteeera to permit the coraiaoditip sevend i lols, fuld CustdhaT^ouse b^ials. 
to be warehoused; but they must be kept in behind the counteis bringing forward auy- 
wO same packages as on,ship-lward, or inust thing that may be adbed and k^ing 
not be repacked except in'the presence of a sharp supervisor at work. On one side 
i,sop«rvisors, which is also necessary during are carved cabinets, wardtobes^^ and ^ffets, 
any inspectiou of them or access to that have not had the/good luck to 

■ theni. If, through any causes, the importer pass safely through Oustdin-House forma- 
is not fully aware of the exact contents of{litiea; on another are huge boxes of 
any package, he prej»res a bill of sight, i German toys, containing .smaller;, l^oxes. of 
contauiiug att' enumeration, to the best of his j Noah’s Arks, and boxes of tho^ iniei’ininable 
belief; they may then be landed provisionally soldiers that appear so sincerely 1io interest 
and examined in detail by an officer in I German and French children ; here are bales 
presence of the importer, who is thereby | and heaps of ■waterproof garments, and here 
enabled to prepare a correct bill of entry. If i parcels of coloured prints, enough to stock a 
the goods are simply; brought to England; galleyhanging around on this side are 
from one country to be r,e-exported in an on-' saddles and bridles, and on that side tapesiries 
altered state to another, they generally pay j and carpete; on tables that groan beneath 
no duty.; but the Customs’ department take, their weight are clocks—black, brass, bronze, 
special care in all that relates to the unship- i and ormolu ; and on tables of lighter frame 
ping and r^hipment of such goods to prevent! are nice little Swiss carvings, iucludi^ all 

■ evasion of the law, - j the varieties of ch&lets, Alpine hunters, Tyro- 

Thnt^ it will be seen that there are multi-1 lese maidens, spoons, paper-knives, and paper- 
plied ways to whieh fbreigu goods imported I weights; round about are lenses foriphoto- 
. may be so managed, or mismanaged, os to graphic purposes, boxes of artificial Sowers, 
inbur either absolute forfeiture or compulsory; pasteboard-tiays of porte-monhaies, or cigw- 
sale, by which the owner .will suffer a loss, i cases, boxes filled with many gross Of pi]^ 
rhe question arises then, what will her! stems, pianoforte actions without keys, ,or 
Majesty do with the commodities thus j strings, or aught else, bales .of hat-linings in it* 
gradually accumulated on her hands 1 She j dozens of dozens, tankards and cups in carved ' 
holds a Custom-.House sale at certain j ivory or bone, boxes' of Berlin chair-covera ' 
intervale, a year or so asunder, at which land slipper-pieces, and collars, and other, arti- 
auctioneer renders his servi^s and [ oles of embroidery, parcels of trimmings, and 
Brats his catalogue in the usual way. Jacea aud braids in silk, and bales of elastic 
We may mn though the alphabet, and webbing. .In short, it is almost as difficult 
find agates, Berlin embroidery, bags, boots to say what is contained in this assemblage, 
and shpes, brushes, books, brandy, cambric as what is not. 

handkerchiefs, c^vas, docks, coffee, cordials, All these goods $xe undergoing exaniiiia- 
cordage, cottons, eladica, farnitnre, artificial tion and keen scrutiny by! persons who know 
lowers, feathers, gin, gloves, hair, hair- to a. shilling what everything is worth, 
guards,, harness, hal^linings, ivory oVna- Hebrew countenances ari» mingled among the 
ments, ir^m, jewellery, laCe, leather, mats, Caucasian; and the feminine gender is cou- 
needlea, needlewerk, organs, organ-pipes, cerned with thoto lots involving the materials 
opera-gIasse% optical instraments, ^per, ^orfeminjue Vestments, such^aa the laces, silk% 
.pipestems, photographic appwatus, per- emlwroideries, gloves, and so forth. Here, 
fumed' Ipirits, ptcture-mouldingS, ports- with catalogue in hand, is a dealer exatnmivg 
monnaSeSi; prato, imm, ropea, ci^rs, succades, a lot consisting of six aUver '^ueya whtohes j 
shawls, epiicits, silk-vestment^' silk-velvets he opens, examines, turns ahont.'shuts, opens 


pruui-cigimw win^ am mo .oue.wi;u> dmv a cataioj^tie* auu aaya MOtuioiL 

pig in ato see these pemuageSjevidea%lea)m<|aia,thei:!etpwti¥» 

things bo%e_ bidd^g^;|w,ltliem) conse- meriUol 

quently, the winei^ ipirit%%a|ncco, and pther amining every* twist aadVd^it'k -od a fa&ir' 


quently, the winei^^piidti|.%a|ncco, andpther amitui^. every*..twist ^ir‘ 

" taxed ^^iclea of dmU^.khad -Me placed on of ifevmVers, t^ppiug^Sud 

view m th^ltoad6»/iWk’!^ntjh«Wnd*^^ East cockmg, ima nis^g/ia^tU/lf^lntfo^^^ , 
' Indi^ and .West. Inffid: Diwia^'ldwe'of the to the prospcptira anmhnt or biddings. 

while' tfic 'Beto,.in'a'»oto^lMti?raasy,;^^nde'(^^^ 

; nw mitoratotoim comjmodltles are one who looks'like :» small 

^ Queenfe war^ouse ^ tlto Jewellery ; he is engaged Jhx s<n^ A 
- ' ; ; It.. .' ; : jasteboard-case fiUed,'(dtHsldtr^^ds,'writ!t^.,': 

stifcid studsypinsibiwj^ii^ Wr’Mwt^,aijdring8(«^^’''. 
on,-' Burybunded by* a yery respIiMade^^ jeti;,tdllug tales 
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made of 8taine<l-g!as3, and gold la^ule chiefly 
of copper. Here, nndor the gaze of a couple 
n^lto may be man and n ife, ie an itirray of 
laoes or rather etubioulered needle'ivork, com* 
piisiBg ten caps, seven collars, four hatit- 
bhuts, four pails of sleei’es, a bcitho, and a 
pair ot cuffi; and close, unieed, is the tnlcio- 
bcopic examination to which these oriiclos ate 
bUbiedtod. ' And hero is (we will suppos*) a 
dealer whp supplies optical and luatheiuatical 
instiumoot-makers, examining iu detail a 
lot uoulainutg ten cases for oiiera-glas’-es, five 
dozen pairs of conipaascH, five doa^eii spectacle- 
cases, one dozen object glasses, a microscope, 
and six botes of instruments. 

The all-significtut taps of the hammer aie 
not heard at the phiees uhere the goods are 
exhibited. One of the many balls or apai t- 
uients at the Commercial Sale liooms, in 
Miucmg Lane, is eugiged for the occasion by 
the Customs’ department; and heie,on litany 
suecessno days, tlie lots, perhaps thirteen or 
fourtu'ii huudied in muuber, are sold. 
Nothing IS exhibited at the auction runm; 
the quality can only be tested by a previous 
visii to the Queen's warehouse or to the dockb. 
A handled or two peisons are present and 
the auotiouecr seems to know eveiybody • a 
pzoof that the purchases aie mostly made 
by Wokers and dealers known to the king ot 
theTostram. No time is lost. The numtier 
of the lot IS announced, without any ennme- 
ratiou of the articles comprising it; for, 
ereiy mao has got hts catalogue, and knows 
all about it. ^10 biddings begin, and ar 6 
soon over 5 they generally lie within rather 
Odiiow limits ; but, occasionally a crack lot, 
on which many bidders have fixed their eye, 
will Ik* knocked down at four or five times 
the amount of the 'first bidding. The vat ions 
cucuiustauceS under which the goods have 
been declared forfeit, lead to diversities in the 
mode of bellmg them. In most coseb the 
crown fixes a luiuimnm ptice, which denotes 
the lowest bidtliug that will be taken—such, 
toi instance,as fifty dozen pnises, seven pounds 
fittpun; one ormolu clock, three pounds eight; 
two gold watches, five pounds; six saver 
watches, six pounds; six pianofortu actions,' 
iouiteeu pounds five j forty-five embroidered 
haudkerdiiets, four pounds, A lot I'arely 
passes without a bidder at the pi ices named: 
there is generally a competition, more or less 
keen. In other instances the lots are sold at 
buyers’ prices, no miubnum bmg nameil by 
the auctioneer. The buyers knowVel! what 
they are about; on some lots they iiave to 

f my the duty in superaddition to the nominal 
lidding; in others, the bidding covers the 
duly. The greater number of the lots are 
sold for home consumption only; othei-s 
aie sold either for exportation without duty, 
01 for homo consumption on payment of 
duty; a third variety includes commoilities 
saleable for exportation only. 9'hese vauet ts 
determine the nominal amountof the liUldiugb, 
by deteriuuiiug whether duties are or aio not 


included.^ It seems marvellous to hear atul see 
Mjr. Auctioneer knockdown a largelot of useful 
or oi'nsmeutal articles for oii«c HliiUing; but 
he and tbe buyer well know m what way the 
duty will affect that particular lot. In fact, 
this sort of buying is a trade m itself, which 
the uninitiated may nut dabble ui without 
fear ol getting oUt of their depth. 


EETCTBN. 

“ How la gtusn my little Udj . 
a auliUcr tium the WU', 

B( tiiiig hduouia on his bomni, 

Aud the maths of hitUr-suis. 

“ IIow IB giown wy little lady, 

Suit tot moidtii of tlio plorc, 

'With her stmnv bead of mils 
And her btauty-hsthul lute: 

“ Diuglitei of my woitby ma.stri, 

Wliuut I lift foui jeais ago, 

Wliiu 1 wtnt to join ni} aim 
la (he suiitiiig of iht lot ? 

*' Makes she sliU the dayliglit bii^htu 
As she bounds along the Uni, 

With the Uaghlei of the joy bt.lU, 

And the niotiou of the fawn i 

**00100 tbo ehildreu liom the tillage 
tjuU «ith homage to their giiiin, 

Lelining gooduesB iioiu iiei acuuuB, 
loMtniug graces fiom her niitiii' 

** Do tho old men staud to bkss liet, 

And the young men sUod to piay 
Foi a wile but halt as lovely, 

Fie thill youth bo pass'd a«ay i 

**lIovT I long to trll hlr stoiict 

U( tbo luutlitiig and tbo stiik. 

And to SCO iiii nult tvith pUy 
yoi the suldiCi's liaiabs'd life 

• 

"Long In tell liti liovr the tiumjict 
AN oke me hum a happy dieim, 

As 1 swept hci m luy actus 
U ei yun guahiug mountuii sticim ; 

** Long to give hei bauble treotuios 
Ibat 1 gAtbei'd in the Must, 

Aud tho liuits ot soutfiiiQ viiiiyaiili 
'that ore uowmug of a least 1 

"But pul aps she’s now a wonisn, 

With a statclr gait of piide , 

That a haughty husband wears her 
Jcwtl’d at lus rigid tide; 

* Not remenibering the loses 

That I wieath’d lot her &ir hmr. 
Whin wo roamed along the vsUeyij 
Gladder than the gladdest ihcie t 

** Nut renienibeung the teai-diops 
That were standing la her eyes, 
When she deck’d my gun with ribbons, 
Whapuing the fust .^ood-hyes. 
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’“ ■<" *' “V" ‘ r . . . 1^' , ii'i'i ' ' . i j " .I '!■ ;! ' I *. . 

**^0, aijr ganip, ttH :tife' •' ' 

SbttU I find'.hi# the' wm% 

Setting Tpvgbntr tbing( to malile ' 

When «}^ 8poa)(t mf'lwinlde name P” 

■ * _ ■ . > 

.** Soldier, i[niple>heitrted soldier, , 

' Hopie retuniM fiom ibe vmri, 

1 mtist giro thee woundiDg deeper <. ■ 
Than thymany battle-Ksipj. ^ 

'■ , ^Yonder, whete the sun is making 

, Folding sbadowB round thp trees; 

Yonder, where the gi-asa is growing 
Damp and tangled under these; 

“ Yonder, where the frighted woodqnest 
In among the branches shoots; 

Where the happy,iambs are hounding 
O'er the aged knotty roots; 

« Where the thistle eheds the silver 
Of it* ticeses on the air, 

And the brambles give a shelter 
To the weary-footed hare ;— 

“ There the'.loTely little maiden, 

As you knew her, is at rest; 

For the crtael Death, last summer. 

Laid hit hand upon her breast.” 

THE DEAD SECRET. 

CHAPISn THE TWEl^TV-iioUETn. WAITIISO 
AND HOPING. 

The week of expectation paaaed, and no 
tidings from Unde Joseph reached Porth- 
genna Tower. 

On the eighth day, Mr. Frankland sent a 
messenger to Truro, with orders to find out 
the oabmet-maker’s shop kept by Mr. Bnseh* 
maun, and to inquire of the person left in 
charge there -whether he had received any 
iiew’s from his master. Tlte messenger re¬ 
turned in the afternoon, and brought word 
that Mr. Busohmann had written one short 
note to his shoisman since his departure, an¬ 
nouncing that he had arrived safely towards 
nightfall in lA>ndon; thah he had met with a 
hospitable welcome from his countryman, the 
. German baker; that he haid discovered his 
niece’s addrcis by an aeddeut which saved 
him aU trouble in finding it out; and that he 
iiiiteoded to go mid see her at an early hour 
the next tttOining. Since the delivery of that 
note, no finrther OQtninuttlcation had been re¬ 
ceive from hito, and. nothing therefore was 
known of tlje period at wMih he might be 
expected to retlira.' ' > - ^ 

The one fragment of intelUg^ce thus ob¬ 
tained was not of a' ^tSai*a'iw relieve the 
depression Of .spirits doubt and 

' suspense of the past week;had prodpcod in 
Mrs. Frankland.' Her hi}sbimd"eni^kvoared 
to (Combat the oppression (]f<hi|ad'’ft'd!m which 
idto was sutffering^ by rsmindihg her that the 
omihe^'.silence of Uncle Joseph be 

jq|(t sSajs probably occasioned by his' hiece’s 
uijMBinCTes^as by her inabU%, to roturu^ 




[CaaSoCUa bjr 


. tibn her ,exd688iVe<«eadlSimness^W^ her un* 
u reasoning timidity, he declidred it to be quite- 
possibiS that Mrs. FcaDklahd%''mes8age, in* 

steSd 'of reasetiliag her, might oniy/ipVP**^ 

.her with fresh apprehen8ioa8,';^and might 
consequently, strengthen her resolution to 
keep Viwelf out of reach of ali -eommuuir 
cations from Porthgenna Tower. .Hosamond 
listened patiently while this view of the me 
was placed before her, and acknowledged that 
the reasonableness of it was beyond uispnte; 
but her readiness in admitting that her hus¬ 
band might be right and that she might bo 
Wrong, was accompanied by -no change for the 
better in the condition of her spirits. '^The 
interpretation which the old man had placed 
upon the alteration for the-worse in Mrs, 
Jazeph’s handwriting, had produced a vivid'^ 
impression ,on her mind, which''bad boeh 
strengthened by her own recoUeotion of her 
mother’s pale, worn face. When they met as 
strangers at West Winston. Beason,, tliere- 
fore, as convincingly as he might, Mr. Frauk- 
land was unable to shake his wife’k conviction 
that Uncle Joseph’s silence was caused solely 
by the illness of his niece. 

The return of the messenger from Truro 
suspended any farther discussion-on this topic 
by leading Mr. and Mrs. Frankland to occupy 
themselves in considering a question of mpoh 
greater importance. After having waite#0ne 
day beyond tbe week that had been appointed, 
what was the proper course of action for . 
them now to adopt, in the absence of any 
information from Loudon or from Truro to 
decide their future proceedings ? 

Leonard's first idea was to write imme¬ 
diately to Uncle Joseph, at the address which 
I he had given on the occasion of his visit to 
Portbgenna Tower, When this project was 
communicated to Rosamond, she opposed it 
on the ground that tbe necessary delay b&fore 
the answer to the letter could arrive would 
involve a serious waste .of time, when it 
might, for aught they knew to the contrary, 
be, of the last importance to them not to risk 
the loss of a single day. If illness prevented 
Mrs. Jazeph from travelling, it would be 
necessary to see her at once, because that ill¬ 
ness might increase. If she were only sus¬ 
picious of their motives, it was equally 
important to open person^ communications 
with her before she could find an opportunity 
of concealing herself again m some place of 
refuge which Uncle Joseph himself might not 
be able'to«ifcraee, ^ ^ 

■ . Tbe ti-uth of these coiSelueions was obvious, 
bill Leonard, hesitated to adopt them, because 
I they involved tiiUf neoeeslty of a journey to 
! T.<oudon. -If he went there Without Lis wife, 

I his blindness placed him at the mercy of 
I strangers and-serkants, in conducting inves- 
{tigatlons ef the ihost delicate and most pri- 
! vate nature. If Rosamond awompanl^ him, 
it "would be necessary''to risk, all kinds of 
I delays and incohveiiien^ by takinc thsv 
child with them- weansome 
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ionmcy of jiibre tbw» two liuii4ce(J and fifty 
miles. , 

BoSambnd met both th^e diMcalt^ea willi 
dii-eotneas a^d dedsiop. I’Ke id«a: 
• of her husbattd travellipg anywhere under; 
any circumstances, in'hU beltdess dependent 
state, without having her to attend on him, 
she dismissed at onoe m too preposterous for 
consideration.' The second objection of sub¬ 
jecting the child to the ohsincee and fatigues 
of a long journey, she met tqr proposing that 
they should travel to Exeter at their own 
j time and in their own conveyance, and that 
I they should afterwards insure plenty of com- 
j fort and; plenty of room by taking a carriage 
1 to themselves; when they reachetl the railroad 
! at Exeter. After thus smoothing away the 
difficulties which seemed to set themselves in 
opposition to the journey, she again reverted 
to the alisolute necessity of undertaking it. 
She reminded l^pnai'd of the serious interest 
that they both had in immediately obtaining 
. Mrs. Jazeph’s testimony to the genuineness 
of tlie letter which had been found in the 
Myrtle Boom, as well as in -ascertaining all 
the details of the extraordinary fraud which 
had been practised by Mrs. Treverton on her 
husband. She pleaded also her own natural 
I anxiety to make all the atonement in her 
I power for the pain she must have uncon-; 
] scipusily inflicted, in the bedroom at West 
i Wiiiston, on the person of. all others whose 
failings and sorrows she was most boxmd to 
vespect; and, having thus stated the motives 
which urged her husband and herself to lose 
no time in communicating personally with 
Mrs. Jazepb, site again drew the inevitable 
conclusion, that there was no altenativo, in 
the position in which, they were now jdaced, 
but to start forthwith on the journey to 
Ijondou. 

A little fuither consideration satisfied 
Tjconard, that tlie emergency was of such a j 
nature ab to render all attempts to meet it: 
by half measnr^ impossible. He felt that 
his own convictions agreed with his wife’s; 
and ho resolved aoepraingly to act at onoe, 
without furtlier indecision or further delay, 
lltiforo the eyeing,was over; the servaiits 
at Porthgenna were amazed by receiving 
directions to pack the trunks for travelling, 
and to order horses at the post-town for an 
eaily hour the next^mcrning. 

On the first day of .the jpurney, the tra- 
, vellers started as soon as the carriage was 
ready, rested ou the road towards ^p>on, and 
remained for the night at liskaard. On tlie 
second day,ft^y arrived at Exeti^r, and slept 
there. On the third day» they reached Lon- 
: don, by the railway, between six and seven 
o’clock in the evening. 

When they were comfoi'tdbly settled for 
the night at tlieir hotel, and when an hour’s 
rest and quiet had enabled them to I’eoover a 
little after the fatigues of the journey, Eosa- 
“ ..toond wrote two notes under her husband’s 
'direction. The first was addressed to Mr. ‘ 


Bt^chmann : it simply informed himof theii^ 
anrii^, and of their earnest ilesire to sCa him 
at the hot^ us early as possible tlie next moni- 
iing; and ifc; coneluded by cautinulng him to 
wait untiil he had seen them, before he an¬ 
nounced their .presence in Loudon to his 
niece. ^ ’ 

The second note was ad.dressed to the 
fatnUy solicitor, Mr. Nixon,—the same gen¬ 
tleman who, more than a year since, had 
written, at Mrs. Franhknd’s request, the 
letter which informed Andrew Treverton of 
his i»rother’s decease, and of the oircura- 
staiices undei’ which the captain had dieil. 
All that Itosumond now wrote, iO' her hus¬ 
band’s name and her own, to ask of Mi'. 
Nixon, was that he would endeavour to call 
at their hotel ou his way to business the next 
morning, to give his opinion on a private 
matter of great importance, which bad obliged 
them to undertake the journey from Forth- 
genua to London. This note, and the note 
to Uncle Joseph, wei'e sent to their respective 
addrc.sses by a messenger, on the evening 
when they were written., 

The firat visitor who arrived the next morn¬ 
ing was the solicitor,—a clear-headed, fluent, 
polite old gentleman, who had known Cap¬ 
tain I’reverton and his father before him. 
He came to the hotel full)' expecting to be 
consulted on some difficulties connected with 
the Porthgenna estate, which the local agent 
was perhaps unable to settle, and which 
might be of too confused and intricate a 
nature to be easily expressed in writing. 
When he heard what the emergency really 
was, and when the . letter - that had 
been found in the Myrtle lioom, was placed 
in. his hands, it is not too much to say that 
for the first time in the course of a long life 
and a varied practice among all sons and 
conditions of clients, sheer astonishment 
utterly j)araly8e(l Mr. Nixon's faculties, and 
bereft him, for. some mpments, of the power 
of uttering a single word. 

When, however-, Mi. Erankland proceeded 
from making the disclosure to announcing his 
resolution to give up the purchase-money of , 
Porthgenna Tower, if the geniunenes.s of the 
letter conld be proved to his own sntisfirction, 
the old lawyer recovered the use of his, 
tongue imm^iately, and protested against 
his client’s intention with the sincere warmth 
of a man who thoroughly understood the 
advantage of being rich, and who knew what 
it was to gain ajuff to lose a fortune of forty 
thousand pounds. Ijeonard listened .with 
totieut attention, while Mr. Nixon argued, 
from his pi'ofessional point of view, jigainst, 
regarding the letter, taken by itself, as a 

f eunine document, and against acceptin.g 
frs. Jazeph’s evidence, take^, ♦ith .it, as 
decirive ou the subject of Mrs. ^an^land’s 
real parentage. He expatiated oh the im- 
probsxbiiity of Mra Trevortoh’s alleged fraud 
upon her husband having been committed, 
wltbout other persons, bIsidaB Tier maid and 
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being in tbe secret. He declare<i it to bold conunnnioation with Andrew Treverton. 
be in atccordance Mtlt all received experience He lietened with ' |)oiHe resignation to 
of human nature) that one nr more of those Leonard’s brief statement of the questions 
other persons mnst haver spoken of tbe| that heluteode'd to pnt to Mrs. Jazeph;,and 
secret either from malice or from want of said, with the slightest possible dash of sar- • 
cnution, and that the consequent expo- casm, wneit it came to bis turn to speak, that 
sure of the Irntli must, in the course of they were exoeileut questions in a moral 
80 long a peri^ as tweuty-two years, have point of view, and wotud doubtless produce 
come to the knowledge of some among the answers which would be full of interest of 


come to the knowledge ot some among ttie answers wnicn would oe ruu oi interest ot 
many people in the West of England as well the most romantic kind. '* But,” he added, 
as in London, who kne'^r the Tieverton. “as you liave one child already, Mr. Frank- 
fhmily prsonaJiy or by reputation. From'land, and as you may, prhaps, if 1 may 
this objection he passed to another which, venture on suggesting such a thing, have 
admitted the possible genuineness of the more in the coarse of years; and as those 
letter, as a written document, but which ohildi’on, when they grow up, may hesir of 
pleaded the pi’obability of its having been the loss of Uieir mother’s fortune, and may 
produced under the influence of some mental wish to know wliy it was saorifioeu, I should 
delusion on Mrs. Treverton’s part, which her recommend—resting the matter on family 
maid ought have had an interest in humour- grounds alone, and not going further to make 
ing at the time, though she migiit have hesi- a legal, point of it also—tlmt you procure 
tatod, after her mistress’s deatli, at risking the from Mis. Jazeph, besides, the viv4 vnro 
pssible consequences of attempting to profit evidence you propose to exlrpt (against the 
by the impstnre. Having stated this theory, admissibility of which, in this case, I again 
as one which not only expiaiued the writing piotest), a written declaration, which you 
of the letter but the hiding of it also, Mr. may leave l^hind you at your death, and 
Nixon farther observed in reference to Mrs. which may justify you in the eyes of your 
Jazeph, that any evidence she might give, children in case the necessity for such 
was of Utile or no value in a legal point of jusUficaliou should arise at some future 
view, from the difficulty—-or, he might say, period.” 

the impossibility—of satisfisctorily identifying This advice was too plainly valuable to be 

the infant mentioned in the letter, with tlie neglectedf At Leonard’s request, Mr. Nixon 
lady whom he haul now the honour of ad- drew out at once a form of declaration, 
dreming as Mrs. Frankland, and whom no afUrmiug the genuineness of the letter aiL 
unsubstantiated document in existence should dressed by tiie late Mrs. Treverton, on 
induce him to believe to be any other than death-bed, to her husband, since also deceased, 
the daughter of his old friend and client, and bearing witness to the truth of the state- 
Captain Treverton. ments therein contained, both as regaidud tho 

Having heard the lawyer's objections to fi'aud practised on Oaptmn Treverton ami 
the end, Leonard admitted their ingenuity, the asserted parentage of the child. Telling 
but acknowledged, at the same time, that Mr. Frankland that he would do well to 
they had produced no alteration in his im- have Mrs. Jazeph’s signature to ttiis docu- 

E resaions on the subject of the letter, or in meut attested by the names of two competent 
is convictions as to the course of duty witnesses, Mr. Nixon'hauded the dcdaiatiou 
which he felt bound to follow. He would to Bosamond to read aloud to her husband, 
wait, he said, for Mrs. Jazeph’s testimony and, finding that no objection was made to 
before he acted decisively; but if that tosti- any part of it, and that he could be of no 
mony were of such a nature, and were given fuijbher use in the present early stage of llie 
in such a manner, as to satisfy him that his proceedings, rose to take his leave. Leonard 
wife had no moral right to the fortune that engaged to communicate with liim again, m 
she possessed, be would restore it at ones the coarse of the day, if necessary; and lie 
to the person who had*—Mr. Andrew retired, i-eiteratiug his pi-otest to the last, 
Treve^n. and declaring that he liad never met with 

Finding that no fresh arauments or stig- such an extraordinary case and sucli a self- 
gestions could shfke Mr, JWukland’s resu- willeil olieut before in the whole course of his 
lution, and that no separate appeal to Bosa- practice. 

mond had tike Slightest effect m stimulating Nearly an hour elapsed after the depar- 
her to use hw influence for the parp<»e of ture of tho lawyer before any second visitor 
inducing her husband to alter nis deter- was announced. At the expirariou of that 
minatiutt s and feeling convinced, moiHiover, time, tho welcome sound of footsteps was 
fi-om all that ho heard, that Mr. Frankland heard apjaroaehing the doOr, and Hucle 


error by acting for himself in the matter of manner, the moment he appeared. His face 
restoriug the money; Mr. Nixon at last cun- was harassed and fatigued, mid his gait, as 
seated, under protest, to give his client vbat lie advanced into the room, had lost the 
help he needed in case it became necessary to briskness and activity which so quaintly 
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distinguished it, “w^hen she saw him, for the that* it wdji^jspiEeroise. Instead of so^Wtig, 
ifir&t time, at Porthgeiiha Tc^wer^-'Hetri^ it seettmd ©'■'^cito and alarm her afresh, 
to add bis first . wordsof greeting -aa AlaoM-it! host'of minute inquiries about 
; aiJOlogwfor being late j but j^osamond ifttassR Jdrs. Ei'ni^tkliWid’s looks, about her manner 
j*upteai^,ia heir ea^rness'to ksk the first towards hint, about the exact words she had 
. ’impoii^amQuestion. . . ■ spoken^ all of which he was able to answer 

“ We know d»dt you bAve discoveced her more or Jess tp her satisfaction, she luid ad- 
nddress/ she said,'Biixlousliy, ^but we know dressed two questioH* to him, to which he 
jwthmgitaore. Is she as yon feared tp find was utterly unable to reply. The first of the 
,' hei* 1 '■ Is she ill v.’ / ' . ■ questions was, Whether Mrs. Franklaiid had 

' The old inan shook his bead sadly. “ When said anything about the Secret ? The second 
1 showed you h^ letter,^’he said, “what did was, Whether she bad spoken any chance 
I tell you ? She is so ilh madam, that not word to lead to the suspicion that she had, 
even the message, yotir kindness ^ve to me found, out the situation of the Myrtle 
will do her ttay'good.” Boom? , * ^ 

, Those fow.simple words struck Eosamond’s The doctor in attendance hkd corns In, tho 
heart with a strange foar, whicli silencefi old man added, while he was stdlL Sitting by 
her against her own will, when sbe tried to his niece’s bedside, and still feeing , inetfect- 
epeak again. ' Uncle Joseph understood the uaJly to induce her to accept the foiendly 
auxious look she fixed on him, and the quick and re-assuring language of Mfo. Fraukland’s 
sign she made towards the chair standing message, as sufficient answer to the questions 
nearest to the ao& on which’ she and her which be was unable to meet by any more 
husband were sittiiDg. There he took his dbect and more .convincing form of .reply, 

E lace, and l^iCre he confided to them all that After making some inquiries and talking a 
e had to tell. little while on iudifierent matters, the doctor 

His first question, he said, when he reached had privately taken him aside ; had informed 
the shop of his countryman, the German him that the pain over the region of the 
baker, related'to'the locality of the post- heart ^nd the dilBculty in breathing, which 
office to' which his niece’s letters were were the symptoms of which his niece corn- 
addressed ; and the answer informed' him plained, were more serious in their nature 
that it ww situated within ten minutes'walk than persons uninstructed in medical matters 
of bis Mend's house. The conversation that might be disposed to think; and had begged 
ensued on the subject of his errand in London, him to give her no more messages from any 
and ofhis hopes and fears in undertaking it,led one, unless he felt perfectly sure beforehand 
to more questions and answers, which termi- Chat they would have the effect of clearing 
nated in the discovery that the baker, among her ihiud, at once and for eyer, from the 
his other customers, supplied <he landlady of secret anxieties that. now harassed it — 
a lodgbg house in the neigl»bourhood with anxieties which.he might rest assured were 
certain light biscuits for which his shop was aggravating her malady day by day, and 
famous. The biscuits were purchased for the rendering all the medical help that could be 
use of an invalid lady who was staying in the given of litUe or no avail, 
house.; and the landlady, oil one of the many Upon this, after sitting longer with his 
occasions when she . came, to the shop and niece and after holding counsel with himself, 
gossiped about her own affairs, expressed he had resolved to Write privately to Mrs. 
her surprise that a i>erBon so evidently Frankland that evening, after getting back to 
respectable and so punctual in all her pay- his friend’s house. The letter had taken 
ments as the sick lodger, should be lying ill liim longer to compose than .anyone aoc’us- 
, without a friend to wme and see her, and touted to writing would believe. At last, 
should be liidng under the name of “Mrs. after delays in making a fair copy from many 
James,” when the name marked on her linen rough drafts, and delays in leaving his task 
was “ S. Jazeph.” Ibon arriving at this ex- to attend on Bis niece, he had completed a 
ti-aordinary result of a cemvetsation which letter narrating what had happened since 
had started from tkh simplest possible begin- his arrival in‘London, in language which he 
iiiiig, the old man 'had taken down the 'hoped might be understood. Judging by 
address of the lodgihg-hotiss iitimediately, comparison of dates, this letter pust have 
and had gone there at an early hour the crossed Mr. and Mrs. Frankland on the r^d. 
uext-morniing. • . it contained nothing more than he had just 

He had been saddened, over-night, by the been relating with bis own lips--except that 
confirmation of his fears on his niece’s account, it also commuoicated, as a proof tiiat distimoe 
and he was startled, when he saW her in the had not diminished the fear which toymeffted' 
morning, by the viMent nervous agitation his niece’s mind, the explanation* iffie had 
‘ which she manifested as he approached her given tq him of hw concealment of nqr name, 
bedside. But he bad not lost heart and hope, and of her choioe of an’nibo^,:mBmng 
until he had commqnicated Mwt'Frankland’s strangers, when she had fiends mi L^dou 
message. And had fodnd that it failed alto- to whom she might have gone. Thkt.expla-, 

e her in producing the re-ossuring effect on nation it was perhaps needless to have 
spirife which’he had trusted and believed lengthened the letter fc^ repeating, for it only 
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his suhsiauicie, 

what be hhd a&^si^f aiidi M' itpesking of the 
motlvib whidt 'Sarah t6 partflwJBa 

him at 

With laistVoi^'^oh as those, tha sad mxd 
simple at^yy of the old man came to an end. 
After * little t6 recovei*'her Belfr 

ppaeessioh ana steady her voice, Eoaamond 
t^ched.Kerhashand to draw his attention to 
h^inellF, and whispered to him— 

** f may say all, now, tliat I wished to say 
At ?hrthgenna 1” 

•i “ All,” be ahswered. “ If you can trust 

S onm^f, llo8amoud,it is fittest that he should 
eair it from your lips.” 

After the first natural burst of astoniah- 
' ment was over, lihe effect of the disclosure of 
the. Secret on tinole Joseph exhibited the 
most striking contrast that can be imagined 
to the efl;eet of,it on Mr. Nixon. No shadow 
of doubt darkened the old man's face, not a 
word of objection dropped from h'is lips. The 
one emotion excited in him was simple, ua* 
refiecting, oualloyed delight. He sprang to 
bis feet with all ht^ nktural activity, his eyes 
spai'kled again with all their natural bright¬ 
ness : one nroment, he clapped his hands like 
a child ; the next, ho caught tip his hat, and 
entreated Bosamond to let him lead her at 
once to* to niece’s bedside. “If you will 
only tell Sarah what you have just told me,” 
hfe cried, hurrying across the room to open 
the door, “ you will give her back her cou¬ 
rage, you will raise her up from her bed, you 
will cure her before the day is out! ” 

A warning word from Mr. Frankland 
stopped him on a sadden, and brought him 
bacK, silent and attentive, to the chair that 
^ had left ,the moment bmore. 

“Tliink h little of what the doctor told 
you,” said Leonard. “The sudden surprise 
which has made you so happy might do fatal 
mischief to your niece. Before we take the 
responsibility of speaking to her on a subject 
winch is sore to agitate her violently^ how¬ 
ever careful we may be in introducing it, we 
ought first, I think, for safety’s sake, to apply 
to the doctor for advice.” 
ii^samond warmly seconded her husband’s 

_B __2a1_ a!-. 


ginatiy'prefer, if therji’was.no^objection to it 
on t&eir parts, beingwait at the hotel 
toTroceive any inStraotions'^ey might wish 


find out the medical man immediately. Uncle 
. Jos^H aBf*iduaa<»d—a little iinwiUingly, as it 
seemed—iii answer to her inquiries, wt he 
knew the place'of the doctor’s residence, and 
that he was generaliyto be fbond at home be¬ 
fore one o’clocfc'in the afternoon. It was then 


iiudbaBd a w w once lo 

send fbr a cab. She, wus! sb^ut to leave the 
rooui to pifft on her bobheaL after ^ving the 
necessary order,when the Olatpan itoppcd her 
1 ^ aBkins, with some appearatiee Of hesitation 


;^M^that he should go 10 the doctor, with 
■^j^hnd Mrs. Frankland ; adding, before the 
Jni|$sliQa answered^ that he wdtud 


inquiring into his reasons fbr makihg it; but 
Bosamond’s curiodiy was arquseA^.and ^he 
asked why he preferred remaining by,:'him8elf 
at the hotel to going with tihena . to,, the, 
doctor. , " ' , 

“1 like him not," said the pldthaA “When 
he speake about Sarah, he' looks and talks a.3 
if he thought she Would never get tip fiora 
her bed again,” Answering in those brief 
words, he Walked awiry uneasily to the 
window, as if he desired to'say no. mOre. 

The residence Of the doctor was at some 
little distance, but Mr. and Mrs, Ikankland 
arrived there before one o'clock, and. found 
him at home. He was a young man, with a 
. mild, grave face, and a quiet subdued manner. 

' Daily contact with suffering and sorrow had 
perhaps prematurely steadied an,d saddened 
his character. Merely introducing her htm- 
band and herself to him, as persons who were 
deeply interested in his .patient at the 
lodging-house, Bosamond left it to Leonard , 
to ask the first questions relating to the eon*' 
ditiou of her inother'a healths . 

The doctor’s answer was ominously pre¬ 
faced by a few pollfe words which, we^e 
evidently intended to prepare his hearers for 
a less hopeful report than they might have 
come there expecting to receive. Carefully 
divesting the subject of. all professional 
technicalities, he told them that kis patient 
was undoubtedly affected with serious disease 
of the heart The exact nature, of this 
disease he candidly acknowledged to be a 
matter of doubly which various medical men 
niight decide in variaHis ways. According! to 
the opinion which be had himself formed 
from the symptoms, he believed that the 
patient’s malady Was ctmnected with the 
akery which conveys blood directly from the 
heart tlirough the system. Having found 
her singularly unwilling to answer questions 
relating to the nature of her past life, ho 
could only raess that the disease was of long 
Standing j that it was originally produced by 
fiome great mental shock, followed. by long 
wearing anxiety (of which her .face showed 
palpable traces); and that B had been 
seriousty aggravated by the faUgne of a 
journey to London, which jhe acknowledged 
she had uudertakeo, at a time when great 
nervous exhaustion rendered !her totally unfit 
to traveL Speaking accot^ing to this vievv 
of the case, it was hB painful ^y'to tell her 
friends that any ylOmt emotion would un¬ 
questionably put her.h&..ui danger. At the 
same Bme, if tjtm,mental aqeasiness from 
whieh.she was .how suffering'ootfid be re? 
moved, and if shOlcould ,ho pl^d hi a quiet 
comfortable Cbaatryh6fiw,.a0p^igpeQpfe who 
would be uuremlttir^Iy cat^ni in keeping, 
hbr composed, ahd in sofferuig her to want 
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for nothing, there was re^ou to. hoj» thftt 
the progress of the disease wigH be ari^ibed, 

; and that her life might be spared &jr some 
yeJirs to^OOmo. . , * ■ ! » ... 

Soeaulttiiid'? heart, bounded at.tbie piotnre' 
of the fbtnre,. which her fancy drew from 
the suggestioiia that lay hidden in the docttar’e 
last.Wfflras. “ She oan command every advan¬ 
tage you have mentiohed, and more, if, more 
is required ! ” hhe interposed eagerly, befoi'e 
l»f husband could speak, again, “Ub,.sir, if 
rest among kind friends is all ibat her poor 
weary heart wants, tlutnk God wa can give 
itl” , 

“ can give said Leonard, continuing 
the sentence for his wife, “if the doctor wiu 
sanction our making a communication to his 
patitiuli, ..?vhio]h is of a nature to i-elieve her 
of all anxiety, hut which,'it is necessary to 
add, she is at present quite unprepared to 
reqeiVe.” 

May I ask," said the doctor, “ who is to 
be entKuated with the responsibility of making 
the communication you mention 1 ” 

‘‘.There are' two persons who .could be 
entrusted with it,” answered LeoiJard. “One 
is the old man whom you have seen by your 
patient’s bedeidB, The other is my wife." 

. “ In that case,” rejoined the doctor, looking 
atTlosamond, “ there can be no doubt that 
this lady is the 'fittest person to imdertake 
the. duty.” He paused, and reflected for a 
moment; then added“May I inquire, 
however, before I venture on guiding your 
decision, one way or tbe other, whether the 
lady is as familiarly known to my patient, 
apd is on the »une intimate terms with her, 
as the old man | ” 

“I am afraid I must answer No to both 
those questions,” replied Leonard. “And I 
ooghty.perhaps, to' tell you, at tiie same time, 
that your patient believes my wife to be now 
in CoruwalL Her first appearance in the 
sick room would, I fear, cause great surprise 
to the aufrerer, and possibly some little alarm 
as well.”, 

“ Under those circumstances," said the 
dpctor, “ the risk of trusting the old man, 
simple as he is, seems to be infinitely ’ the 
least risk of the two^for the plain reason 
that his presence can cause her no surprise. 
However unskilfully he may break the news, 
be wilt have the great advantage over this 
lady of not appearing unexpectedly at the 
bedside; lfthehazard<w experiment must be 
tiied,>—and I assunie tb&t it must, from what 
you . nave sai^^—^you .have no choice. I think, 
" but to trust it, with proper cautious and 
uiste^idns, to. the old man to <^ry out.” 

. Afeisr arnviW at that conclusion, there 
.y^as no more, to ^ said on either side. Q^e 
interview teminat^j and Bosamond and 
her husband',hast;en.ed back to give Umde 
Joseph his inslt^ctibhs at the bot^ • ' 

.As they approached th^ door- of their 
8i^riog;roqm tpey w4re sflrprised by hearing 
.,thh' sound of ifiusiu inside. ' On entering, they 


fonn^^ tbc 'oid stten crouched up on',4stool, 
iistehlng; to a shabby little musical box which 
Was, .idkoed on a table close by bim, and 
wId<ih ';waB playing an air that E<»ia£oond 
reecMniaed ihqjaediately *as the “ Batti, batti ” 
of/i&izapt*'' ~ ' 


music to keep .myseu .company 'wn»ie ypu 
were away.” said tJnclfe Joseph, storting up 
in some little confusion, and touching the 
stop of the box, “ This is, if you plerise, of 
all iny friends and coinpaniohs the oldest 
that is left. The divine Mozart, the king of 
all the composers that ever lived, gave it 
with bis own hand, madamj'to my brother, 
when Max was a boy in tbe.music-scliool at 
Vienna. Since my niece left me in Cornwall, 
I have not had the heart to make Mozart 
sing to me out uf this little bit of box until 
to-day. Now that you have made me happy 
about Sarah again, my ears ache once more 
for tbe tiny ting-ling that has atWays tKe 
sahie friendly sound to my heart, travel 
where 1 may. But enough so,” said the old 
man, placing the box in tbe leather case by 
his side which Bosamond had noticed there 
when she first saw him at Porthgenna. “ I 
shall put back my singing-bird into his cage, 
and Shall a^sk, when that is done, if you will 
be pleased to tell me what it is that the 
doctor has said j” • 

Bosamond answered his request by relating 
the substance of the conversation which had 
passed, between her husband and the doctor; 
She then, widi many preparatoiy cautions, 
proceeded to instruct t.he old man how to 
disclose tbe discovery of the Secret to his 
niece. She told him that the circumstances 
in connection with it must be first stated, not 
as events that had really happened,' but as 
events that might be supposed to have hap¬ 
pened. She put the words that he would 
have to speak, into liis luoutli, choosing tlie 
fewest and the plainest that would answer 
the purpose; she showed him how he fiiight 
glide almost imperceptibly from referring to 
the discovery as a thing that might be sup¬ 
posed, to referring to it as a thing that had 
really happened; and she impressed upon 
him, as most important of all, to keep pe.^- 
jtetually before his niece’s mind the fact thkt 
the discovery pf the Secret had not awakened 
one bittter feeling or one resentful thought, 
towards her, in the minds of either of the 
arsons who had been so deeply interested in 
mudiug it out. 

TJnrie Joseph listened with unwa^erm , 
attention until Bosamond bad clone} '.thm' 
rose from his seat, fixed his eyes uiteati|r; on 
her face, and detected an expression 
and doubt in it which he righdly interpr^ 
as referring to himself. „ ' j, , 

“ M.ay I. make you sure, befote.tjtfd slwsyi 
that I shall forget nothing V” Ip ; very 
earnestly. “ 1 have no head \o it is 

true; but I have somethhig ^ me > that can 
remember, and inoi^%pec}ftUy w]^n it 










la for ®w*ab’a sak^4,Mjf'j!i>a plw^liateH now.,I fee took kia^ siud went forth 

and h^r if I eatimy' to you Over again alf htmofally Ph his moihentotis errand. 


and h^rif I eaps'l^iy'to you Over again 
tlmt you. have,roe ?” ■; 


►fully Ph We moiMntone errand. 
jsamoiW wt^heij hirofrorn the, window, 


,3tandi|>eh(9l(^Boeamond,wUh aomethih^ threading nW ;way in ah’d out a^ong the 
in hia loos andiiitimner strangely and touOh- throng of paaseii^rs on 1^6 paveJnijmt, until 

-—<">-"8 of hia he w»ia lost to view, -p— 


i »ow^p»ted, Ihom first to laet, tho instriiC' the chOei^ful bustle itt tiro street 1 The,whole 
’ ■thute'tuht had been given to him, with a being of the great city basked in the Bunimer, 
verbal exactness, with an eaSy readiness of glory of the day i all its mighty pulses 
, memory, which, in a man of his age, was high; and all its myriad roicetl roniSpered Of 
nothing less than nstoniabing., “Have I kept hope! 

^ vil'aU' ns I should?” he asked simply, when ' ■ ■ . : - 

• he had come to an end. ** And may 1 go my „-r - 


he had come to an end. “And may 1 go my __ 

- ways now, and take my good news to Sarah’s . '^i‘ 

bedside?” , ■ 

It was still necessary to detain him, while MONTHLTi 

Eosamond and her husband consulted toge- A CoRRBsronoKtfT 
ther on the best and .safest means of following Will you allow ni< 

up the avowal that the Secret was discovered interference to procui 
by the announcement of thero own presence numerous and well 
in London. After some consideration, Ijeonard Government clerks, 
asked bis wife to produce the document which You do not need t 


CHIP. . .' 

MONTHLY S.Vi:,A.atra. • . 

A CoRRBsroNOKNT writes : 

Will you allow me earnestly to aafc your 
interference to procure a great'gobd for that 
numerous and well abused class, called 


asked bis wife to produce the document which You do not need the informatibn that the 
tlie lawyer had drawn out that morning, and deduction from ofiicial salaries of one shilling 
, to write a few Hues, from hia dictation, on and fourpefice in the pound on account of 
the blank side of the paper, requesting Mrs. income-tax, the war-prices of niost articles of 
Jazeph to read the form of demration, and food, and the pressure of local taxation, have. 


page to catch the eye, Leonard directed that are enabled to ayoid the system of qu.ayterl^ 
the paper should be given to the old man, and bills. Under that system a man pays at 
explainod to' him what he was to do with it, least twenty per cent, more for his goods 
Jp'^ese words: * than the fair selling prices, and is kept under 

“When you have broken the news about thp a degrading bondage to his tradesmen. 

Secret to your niece,” he said, “and when you lu the Custom-house^ tlm Post-office^ and • 

have allowed her full time to compose her- some other Qoyemroent dmportmen^ ^e 
self, if she asks questions about my wife and clerks memorialised the; Treasuryi'' who, 
’■*'as I believe she will) hand that paper thereupon, directed th« payment of thi^y 


to her for 'SfUswey, and beg her to read it. salaries, taonthly. In the Inland Bevenge 
Whether she is willing to sign it, or not, she Department the salaries are pmd every six 
» sure to inquire how you came by it. weeks, and the change hja operated moat , 
Tell her in return that you have reoeiyed beneficially. Now, iny object is to get the 
E. frmn Mrs. Frankland—-using the word system of monthly payments, extonded 
^*d^ved,’. so that she may believe at first throughout the service. E.nroy be aske(^ 


Tell her 


E. fitom Mrs. Frankland—-using the word system of monthly payments extonded 
^*d^ved,’. so that she may believe at first throughout the service. E.m^ be aske(^ 
' yn» sent to you from Porthgenna why does not eaqh office roeihorialise the 

'by the’post.' If you find that she .signs .the Treasury, and quote the precedents' above 
declhrarion, and that she is not much agi- named ? The answer is simple. , Iii some 
tatod alter doing so, then toil her in the offices the clerks dare n'ot so riiem&ri'alise. 

; jptd hal way 'in which you tell the In the department to tvhlbh I belong such a 
truths &9. dhacovety of the. Secret^ memorial was- prepared^ add al|mea by a 
that my wife gav« lie p^er to you with, majority. We thet^ip the courtesy, 


. Beaamond. “ You, whc,‘ifi^tj^t nOthhig^ wjU with silent cqnfeml^tjknd a hiht tl^t 
not, I am sure, ferget ’i ^yments were not tonkMered toa^^ctablfll;,/^ 

. The UttSe eommim«dt4h^»i# bf I .should’ipenlioa th^ abo, 9 i'%:!V,q yriiw 

'naeroory' made Uncle Josepli' «<dojjr . with ago the Paymaster-General’s d^rfchietit was ■ 


of'^‘'alranBper*e'Iwfore the *,dly'l no inconVeniei^ee'br cost .dh'^the several,dh^ji:,.5 

’’b*: _“ V V . •"'fits '‘ 


to affix her signatui’e to it, if she felt that it told severely on that class, and-that the result 
required her, in eyeiy particular, to affim is great ^cvuiiary difficulty and distress^ 
nothing that was not the exact truth. When Mechanics,. though they earn much 
this had been done, and when the leaf on than many Government officers, cap livd la a 
which Mrs. Frankland-had written had been much less expensive style, and have the ad-, 
fold^ outward^ so that it might be the first vantage of weekly payments, by which they 
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Pavtmeuts. Th6 oiily otratacles seem to ifie6 of c5J<fterrin||'!f«tHre benefits,—we ehall bo 
fj oin the i’oally ahainefal apathy and wrong ita wonderin^if even dutiful, and,obe- 
ference shown by official heads to tbo yvejfare; dient, nfty grateful children (hot to mention 
ojT their stibor(|ina^a who do the work » and* negbbw«^; fiJifd niecM), turn out a little less 
from tlwyoung-gentlemanly notion thathobe' arduous’ ih tn^'attentions thair ti»ey were 
bat quarterly payments are respectable^ , btifiiire. I hitt' Sor^ that this -is not the ideal 

--, -- of KuiBan vittcle;; feut It ,18 the way of the 

••'TO My’KLDHELY FBIENDS. world. Coasei}a;^tlyj my restated co-mates. 


^. Not . loug -4 smee, iny staid, and sedate slackening the purse-strings, or of tightpning 
readers, I confessed , to being (os 18 the case them, ^ Our judgment shall direct. Because 
with youraelves) in the ambiguons position our refusal to yield old'-e^blished and sub- 
of a person between two ages,—neitlier old stantial rights does not*id the least prevent 
nor young.* It is impossible-to remain, like us from giving timely, help, from supplying 
the bat in i-bsiiect to the beasts and the birds, the means (with prudent security) for well- 
a continual outcast from both those two considered enterprise aud promising exer- 
grand armies of the animal and the human tions ; especially as there is another way in 
' kingdom ; and therefore I decide, perforce, to which we may try to provide ftir our future 
rank myself . definitely with you. 1 enlist neerl. 

forthwith as oiie of the clderlies. When an Those who sow not, have no right to expect 
inevitable'act! has to be performed, it is better to reap; if we do not do unto men as we 
to perform it cheerfully and gracefully. I would they should do unto us, we e^not 
take off my hat, respected friends, to salute complain at finding that they don’t do to us 


bi'oad pinkish spot on the coronal region of person (call him A.), although we may know 
the cranium, entitle me to admission to your that A. is never likely to return the favour ; 
honourable society. Let us indulge in a but we do no in the hope that some other 
Ijfctle chat by the way, touching our common person, B., will tf m up by-and-hy, who will 
interests, ami our future prospects. be as benevolently disposed to us, as we have 

■j*Lt our time of life, my dear confreres, been to the aforesaid A. There would thus 
thel-e is one thing at least we ought to do; be .a i^ort of running debt 9 r-and*crediloi* 
aud that- is, .to tidee care of Ourselves, and account of friendly offices going on between 
look forward, to an evil and a rainy day. successive generations of men, which account 
There are two ways of carrying out this is never exactly closed or twlanced, b«3ause 
desirable oljject ^In the first place we must each new generation keeps the books open by 
unite the wisdora'of the serpent to the inno- its continued unsettled claims and payments, 
cence of the dove. Much as we love our For ii).stance, I visit and console A., in his 


gssure you we slmll bo greatly to blame, if repays the debt by acceptable assistance to 
we utterly yield to them the key, either of my daughter or my grandchild. B.’a good 
' the castle or the strong-box. Jjet us hold turn will be rewarded by another from some 
our own, my worthy associates; let us re- unknown, possibly some unborn benefactor, 
main masters of wltat we have; let us oou- C.; and thus, my eider brethren, we may lay 
tintte to be llie heads of the family, and not up a little snnslilne against clouUy weather, 
its patronised depend-ants, till the very last when we shall be glad to see a friendly face 
moment Abdication in any form, is a sor- beaming in to disperse our darkness, during 
rowfni and a disastrous step, as has beeu our fits of hypochondria, indigestion, or gout, 
proved from poor King Le.ar’s time, down- For, our comparatively solitary life is one of 
wards. People who have given up lul, or a the points of which we most complain; I thinliv 
great deal, to their ohUdren during their a little unreasonably. Old men cannot thwing 
ufetirae, have seldom-found the measure turn in‘herds, like boys out of school-hours, or 
out well. It is quite possible to allow the lads at a fair. A certain solitude is neUes* 
youngsters to come forward ■ in life without saryfor the exercise of sober judgment alhd 
them push uS eftti rely off the»stage, or senons thought, V»oth on things past -ai^ 
fishing us comjpletei.y to ,Coventry. And they things to come. It strikes me thaV.-fo :]^ 
:>foayfeeaptto,aoso,ifwefon’ttaKVcare.Jtti8 alone, is at times anecessary variation <jf jar 
Imut theirspefodfaultipoov things,but.rather socLal existence. .Study requires 
rjfhegeuem fault ofj^humaunatuf^^ Bay whgt for its suooessM pursuit} and'While* 
you will, graf^tndq m a keen sense of favours live, let ns ever leam. Life » nitfeure 

to cbme'; and if weafo so imprudent asto aud art are so long I- ' 
giro up all, to place ,ourselves at the ment^ There however, ah unkind ineaxnna by 
•of oui* jimioi’s, te §irip oUi'felves pf the power which a few pefoofts strive to avoid U*dng by 

- -;-- ! 7 -. -^—*—~ themselves in their whStffi I wiU 

' * lo My Young Frioiula, No, STl, paga 411. merely* mriition; thpy .ftdfisWy prevent their 
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hands on all yowl^k nptel and, 


and solrKnpfol>^'opposition, aod. an eJ;otUftical shghtest knowledge ,<jf for anything 
andoap^bnaonpoMtion; andiaraandiroinen, yon kno-t^, I may he|a awihdtb^<^d a 'thief. 

, in their-aplf-deception, may Bometimes mia- I must think you are eioe^i»glj%icautions 
take the . one for the other. “|Carry your to tell an utter strainer, like iaySelf,:Vhere 
danghtere, lest they marry themaeivea and I can lay hands on aU your l^k npt^l and, 
run OT with the ploughman, or the groom," gold on all occasions,, if t happened to ckich 
, is an axiom of worldly wisdom. * Marry yow yon napping or off your guara.’’' 
daughters,” I eay, *“if you can do so satis- My gentleman turned, on hia heel with a 
faotorily, that they may become happy wives dry cough, and I never saw him afj;erw.ard8. 
and mothers, fulfilling the destiny allotted But I do not think that, tea y^ra, hence, I 
to them by their Great Creator. Marry shall be able to reject a doubtful overture in 


to them by their Great Creator. Marry shall be able to reject a doubtful overture in 
them, if worthy suitors offer, lest they remain better style. 

single and unprotected after your departure. • ‘ , ' 

Marry them, lest they say in their bitter The time will,be coming,—is come, perhkpa, 
disappointment and loneliness, ‘ Our parents —when your young people. must decide on 
thought only of their own comfort and con- £he course and main occupation of their 
venience. We now find that our welfare future lives. You will expect to have a voice 
and settlement in life was disregarded! ’ ”— in the matter. Quite right, if a voice of 
But, I am sure, my kindhearted cofnrade in counsel, of remonstrance, of suggestion, of 


years, you are more generous to your own pointing out unsuspected difflcUlties, of en¬ 
dear girls than to dream of preventing the couragement by developing the means' pf 
completion of thbir little romance, in order success. Such a voice as that iVoni .an elder 
to keep them 'at home in domestic slavery, will always be-listened to. But perhaps you 
drudging and pineing as jotw waiting-mauls.! have .already settled in, your own mind the 
We are apt,—and by^“we” I mean, of calling to be followed, wd you ipean simply ‘ 
course, w^e people getting into years,—not to; to call on the yonn|ster to accept aild pb- 
^ve our .young friends half the credit they: gister your decree on the opening of 
deserve for being able to manage fgr them-his autobiography. A questionable procepd- 
selves. We like to continue to handle the reins! ing, my dear sir, unless you are perfectly 
and the whip; which is quite right, while! assured of what the young man’s own un- 
we are driving our own private carriage, but i biassed choice will be. True, there are pro- 
not right when we want to conduct, ttie | fessions and talents which descend in families 
omnibus ^f our posterity, We must inter-1 from father to son, as naturally as the art of 
fere, and put matters to rights continually ;; mouse-oatchmg is hereditarily transmitted 
we cannot let the young people alone j they - from cat to kitten.. ..We can esdiily fancy a 
must ask our advice at every step ; we must juvenile Herschell peeping througti a tele- 
exercise a veto on every movement; nothing scope soon after he has learnt to rum alone, 
can go on properly if they do not co^ult us.: A banker’s son is mostly a banker born j the 
Now, there, I opine, we are greatly miatiken.' same of the scions of large mercantile houses, 
When a youngster, I was staying in an j or flourishing establishments in tra^e. But 
betel in Pauis, for the first time, quite alone, it is not that which I am thinking of, but of 
There scraf>ed acquaintance with me,amiddld> some new, untried line of of some ad- 
aged tjojapatriot i[I suppose ; for he ispoke vancement, in fact, in the social and pro'fes- 
^gUah and not rnuch else), who seemed to sional scale.. Ambitioq|!. parents often urge 
■, jtahe 4 particular fancy to my society. One their children to enter a career, ryhich the 
dajy. at' Ute close of a ednversation at which circumstances of their own youth had forhid- 
' ndVOThar inmate of the hotel was present, he den to themselves. They constantly hear, 
led, the ti^k to the suhjec}: of cash and ready and they unceasingly repeat to themselves, 
tnoh^j( ,^d.'{^a.best Way of keeping it safe the aphoiism that, In JEnglamh £he highest 
while oh a jdarhi^y,hr in a foreign city, - honours are open, to the lowest; that the 
cafTy'miiic in the waistband of sons of hufehera, of bake|rs, and of still 
. my with self-sufficient humblewtradesmen, have i^ten tu be hi8h<^ 

«ompl|WimeVi; eve and, lord-chanceUp^. ;,®hjr ,Will ha^)^'c%-. 

steafingIttnere.^*’ ,lude.themselvesWalatent 

“Uealjyl Whati.pliliS^? ^.lughtand .to the array and the dliSUmati<iseryiUe.', But 
by day t Whcrev!«*',yd«,^'b j you lake supposing wi|6rulq'tp be uni'Venifdiiy trne,.i8!^V 

all your money with iyon on yoUr'person, 4n h‘t them bei^fi>,‘46hese*,asi)isto^ ia ra¬ 
tbag way 1" ■' : J- ^? '■> ■■ , flee,ted ho®qni« f ■ hbqff toitfeg-terins in hall,- 

** Yo8 ; I always' hay# it wberevia^ I to sitting tw the yro^aCk,there is paore than 
auBping at a restaurant, one step,,, Have you how yonr 

■ fo all tliefBameri,aoaiJ^^V6 nevertok,^y,..Wng>Sventnv^ tq ,ti* and keep up the 

*ney yet. i)cn t you think goba Macai habits of a geatls&ih, in the interval ? He 
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is clever, youjsay; but is he robust an4,tc«jgh, 
and patient ? and have yon a eeriain aUovftoee, 
to make hun? Are ypn quite fitire ;yoa; 
are consult'Jnft not ydur own vaoity,:b»t his,, 
happiness ? Hare you any Bn^elon of the 
misery that has resmted from ^are^al deter-;- 
minations.to have a 'parson m the'family? 
Pause before you imitate such coureosj with¬ 
out strong Tocatiop and fevourabte circum- 
stences of every kind to guide your deterrol- 
niktion. It is a {deasant picture’, certainly, to 
present to your mind’s eye,—a young man 
. bearing your name and features, as a high 
wrangler or a doable first-class, as a fellow of 
Trinite, or a student of Christ Qmreh, with 
the ladder of life before himto climb to the top. 
But, remember also the possibility of a distaste 
for tli« profession forced upon him ; or of a 
curacy, for life, of eighty or a hundred pounds 
a^ear, at most; of an ushetaliip in school 
after schooi, with rto mastership to follow; of 
a rushing in despair to Australia pr Western 
America, there to commence, better late than 
nevpr, a hopeful though a handicraft life j— 
and all because you had set your heart on 
having a clergyman in the family. You may 
found yortr hopes on university honours, in 
default of private patronage, because you 
don't quite know'what,the universities arc, 
and have not the slightest idea of the knotty 
points of Aristophanes, or the difficulties of 
the differential calculus. ; 

And the girls ? If you have not fortunes | 
to give them, and do not want them to' 
remain at home, yon will make of them— 
what ? Will yon sacrifice them to that 
insatiable Moloch of the middle classes, the 
demon of gentility ? Will yon educate them 
to be govemesses ? That is the life to which' 
are driven innumeralde girls of genteel con¬ 
nections, without considering whether they 
are suited for it,—or worse, without inquiring 
whether it is suited for teem. No notice 
is taken of the, astounding advertisements 
headed, Wanted a Qoverne.ss,” in the Times 
and elaewher?; the fact is forgotten, that 
if ever a market were overstocked, the 
governess - market is that one •, and the 
poor child is made a governess'! I know 
a little of’ govemeto-lira. We complain in 
England that so few employmehts are open 
to women .which is partly the fault of the 
women themselves, or rather of -the friends 
who have influence over them. All female 
emyiloymcnt must be so excessively genteel! 
There is no rule without exceptions; but, 
this I ' say deliberately : if I had twenty 
daughters whom I could not maintkdn (as 
5W[j1Md,,;he probable in such an hypotensis.), 

I must send 'forth to earn thefe 
1 vTOuld tether see them Ikdiea’-maids, 

• ciioks; waitresses at inns, mininers, asrirtahts 
in shops, clerhivand. ^pk-keepete where they 
would he accepted as such, eonfectipttein^ 
habetdiishers,—4 would tethef marry them 
to some honest hard-working emigrant, kiss¬ 
ing them, as they went on bbard ship, with ’ 


the prospect of never more beholding them 
in this world,—-than sentence them to the 
feUhiihooSf the solitary, the pitied and piti- 
ishhjk-.the.pfeem'iDas, the depenileht position 
of a! *i^V|erne8a! Yon, my esteemed good 
itta»teA(,,,#ilI do what you like with your 
own i that- is 'Sthat 1 would do with 

minel ' - s' 

j There • aW two eitremes, my reverend 
seniors, into which we are tempted to fall 
when we 'find^ pureelvea upon the wane. 
Declining ladies, especially married ladies, are 
more given, I think, than men, to neglect 
their personal appearance,, when they are 
eonsoions that the bloom of their youth is 
gone. 1 do not speak of state occasions, of 
set dinner-parties and full-dress balls, but of 
the daily meetings of domestic life. Now, 
however, is the time, above all others, 
wbep tee wife must determine to remain 
tee pleasing wife, and retaitt her John 
Anderson’s affections to tee last, by neatness, 
taste, and appropriate variety of drOas. That 
a lady has fast-growing daughters, strapping 
sons, and a husband hard at work at his 
office all day long, is no reason why she 
should ever enter the family circle with 
rumpled hair, soiled cap, or unfestened gown. 
The prettiest woman in tee world would be 
spoiled by such sins in her toilette. The 
morning’s duties, even in store-room and 
kitchen, may be performed in fitting, tidy 
costum^ and teen , changed for pirlour 
habiliments, equally tidy and fitting.' The 
fashion of* the .day should always be reflected 
in a woman’s dress, according to her position 
and age ; the eye craves for variety as keenly 
as tee palate ; and then, I lionestly protest, 
whatever her age, a naturally good-looking 
woman is .always handsome. For, happily, 
there exists more tlian oho kind of beauty. 
There is the beauty of infancy, the beauty of 
youth, the beauty of maturity, arid, believe 
me, ladies and gentlemen, the beauty of age, 
if you do not spoil it by your own want of 
judgment. At any age, a woman may be 
becomingly and pleasingly dressed. 

The other error—the more pardonable of 
tee two,, because it shows an amiable love of 
approbation and a desire to please, though 
it implies weakness—is a continuation of the 
costume and decorations of youth after they 
have ceased to be fitting ornaments for the 
wearer’s age. I must say tiiat ladies >iu 
general are less addicted to the mfetiko 
than .feen. The number of quinqiwgrina- 
rian 'females who display thenaselves in, 
Society in ■white rauslia, frocks, vsrlte,, t!i#ir 
loriks in'ringlets, and a girl’s pink ari^: jled; 
behind, is considerably less than 
old bucks^ with their padded 
for muscular'graco, their wig3,-th6ip|ewrifery, 
their perfumes, and , even .' temV; *0%e. 
ikldness, in men, i«. neither a. diafi^toment 
nor a disgrace. ,To Soothe,, yoi# -'personal 
vanity,you may call to feind'^at rijilny young 
and handsome men ate bald; toi^Sble jour 
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intellectual dignity, remember tllat “oalvi, 
pi-ompti,” rea^ are the bald—an invnlnable 
quality in. the alGidra of life. j4s a rule, the 
harder we Jtrt to convert ouraelvev 

j'liio boyisn eu^ds^ the leee do we succeed. 
There is great trutli in Alphonse Karr’s 
I'emarh, that modem men are ugly, because 
they don't wear their beards. Take a fine 
man of forty, with a handsdme round 
Medicean. beard (not a pointeil .lew’s bear<l)_; 
' look at him n^eii, so as to retain his portrait 
in yopr mind’s eye; and then shave him 
closa leaving him, perhaps, out of charity, a 
couple of mutton-chop whiskers, one on each 
ohoek, and you will see the humilutling 
difibi'ence. And if you select an old man of 
seventy for your experiment, and convert a 
snowy-bearded head that might sit for a 
poitrait in a historical picture, into a close- 
scraped weasen-faced lisage, like an ava¬ 
ricious French peasant on his way to haggle 
for swine al a monthly franc-niarch6, the 
ilosceut from the sublime to the lidicuious 
is still more painfall.y apparent. Beard or 
no beard, must remain at present an open 

S nestion in England ; there are social 
iffieultles of a practical nature in the way, 
however we may decide as to the theory. A 
servant w,ottld hardly be allowed to consider 
his beard as his own. A benixled tradesman 
might be thought by many customers to be 
giving himself airs and to bo assuming undue 
consequence. Many find fault with beai-ds, 
as too aristocratic, too vulgar, too foreign, too 
philosophic, too symptomatic of Socialism, in 
short, too Ihey-iiou't-quite-know-what; for¬ 
getting all the while that the beard was 
planted on the chin of man by the same 
Power that adorned the lion with hie mane, 
and the {x^acock with his plumes. But, cer¬ 
tainly, it is the artistic interest of us elderli -s, 
as far as our owu personal appeai'ance is 
concerned, that beards should at least be 
tolerated. 

Perfumes are better altogether discarded 
by well-dressed gentlemen who are jiast the 
age of dandthood. Extreme personal clean¬ 
liness is the most judicious cosmetic we 
can use. Our money is more wisely laid out 
on Windsor boap and huckaback tc wels than 
pa eau do Cologne and essence'of milleileura. 
False teeth are permissible, or nut, accord¬ 
ing to 'their object and their animus. An 
aoeidontal deserter fhmt an otherwise even 
and goodly set may have a substitute bought 
for him without nasonable blama Teeth 
that really iwd truly help either to eat or to 
articulath^are no more than the natural tools 
to carry on fhe business of life.' But if you 
cause your t#o or three remaining stamps to 
be extracted, Ui order io maka room for a 
complete set of pearly Ivpriee, both top and 
bottom, with patent spring hingeB, which you 
want to display as your own as the opera 


white you smile at the girls'in the boxes, or 
ogle the dancers on the sfagi' through your 
binocular glass,—then, you are no bettei' than 
a foolish old fellow; and do not forget the 
ttue proverb, “There is no fool like an old 
fool’’ 

T take it for granted that yon have made 
your will. Many elderlies (who grow older and 
older every day, whether they know it, and 
like it, or not) look upon will-making ns an 
unpleasant or painful operation of the same 
class as bleudiug or toolh-drawiug. They 
will submit to it under the influence of 
chloroform; not otherwise. I assure you 
they are mistaken, having tried it mjstlf 
an(f found it a very comfortable anodyne 
against several uneasy sensations. Of coui*se, 
to have that healing virtue the last will and 
testament must bo a fair and just oue, with 
nothing set down in malice or caprice. People 
will sometimes avenge themselves in their 
wills of affronts, little or great, real or 
fancied, that have been put ou them. People 
also often repent, of the harsh resolutions 
they may have made; now, if personal 
reconciliation lias taken place, or even if the 
offending party is only forgiven in the soctet 
chamber of tho complainant’s heart, the 
record of estrangement in .black and white 
ought not to remain nncancolled a single 
hour. Death may step in, without previously 
sending in his Aord, and may convert a free 
iiardun into a vindictive sentence, thus 
haflling tho lUlatory testator, who thought 
and meant to have made his ];X!ace With all 
men before departing hence. A merciful 
khango of mind may come too late to be car¬ 
ried into execution—a strong reason for not 
fixing on parcbracut any unmemful resolu- 
tiou iu black and white. At the last death¬ 
bed at which I was present, ^others had 
retired, and I was left alone witlT the sinl hig 
patient. Consciousness and intellect remained 
clear to the last; but, as strength ebbed 
away, ihe eyes alone remaiued eloquent, 
while the lips continued to move in the 
attempt to speak, without the fiicnity of 
utteiiug a sound. 1 guessed pretty nearly 
what the moribund person was wishing to 
say; at least 1 felt sure of tho tenor of it, 
because thn previous conversation, while 
speech was possijde, had been an expression 
of thanks and blessings, with good advice 
•and judicious observations. But, I thought, 
had those uuatterable last words been, in¬ 
stead of what they were, an unavailing 
expression of forgiveness, a desire to restora 
some youiig offender to his suspended rights, 
now forfeited for ever —what an airful 
struggle must take place in t^e .ndnd hf 
him who feels liimself quitting earthly’ 
things under euch chndillous, the result 
of his own hhsty haxsiin^ or his tardy 
tenderness! 


i^Tramlating Ar(ict«ijrm Hotrssaoi® WoTaau u rnervei hy the Awthort. ■ 
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WITCHOEAFT AND OLD BOGUEY. 

Tiijs public have recently learnt, from some 
communications which have been made to tlie 
Times newspaper, that a belief in witchcraft 
still prevails amongst the rural population of 
England. This intimation is not altogether a 
novelty, for the circumstances attendant upon 
the trial of the poisoner Dove, in the course 
of last year, must be fresh in everybody’s 
recollection ; and, indeed, very few assizes go 
by without affordihg some evidence of the 
fact. When, however, we find that such a 
belief is not confined to isolated cases, but is 
scattered broadcast over a whole district, it 
becomes the duty of all who have the educa- ' 
tion of the people at heart to lend their aid j 
in endeavouring to eatii-pato a superstitiou j 
as ridiculous as it is degrading. Amongst the 
mean.s to be employed for this object, tlm 
lea.st cifective may not, perhaps, be those 
which demonstrate the absui'd practices of 
witchcraft, and tend to show upon what I 
slight and irrelevant grounds accusations of 
sorcery were prefen-ed. 

The ordinances against witchcraft were in 
full force all over Europe at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. There flourished 
in France^ at that date—that is to say, in the 
year sixteen hundred and one—a person who 
exercised high judicial authority in the pro¬ 
vince of Burgundy, whose especial vocation 
it w’as, like that of our own Matthew Hop¬ 
kins, to find out and bring to trial all who 
were tainted with the crime of sorcery. 
Hiis gontleman’s name was Boguet, and—as 
he w,'i8 such a terror to the common people— 
it is very probable we shall not wrong his 
fame in supposing that he was the original of: 
the redoubtable Boguey who affrighted our 
own infancy. It would seem, not only from 
the revelations of the Sieur Boguet himself, 
but from the general statistics of witchcraft 
in France, that he had plenty of wdrk on his 
hands ; for while he was yet a young man, in 
the reign, of Henry the. Third, it was esti¬ 
mated that there were not fewer than a 
hundred thousand sorcerers in different parts 
jOf the country, as many as tHrty thousand 
having been expelled from Paris alone during 
the lim-time of Henry’s brother, Cfliarles the 
Ninth, .of pious memory. Sorcerers swarmed, 
in short, in every towje, in every village, in 


every hamlet, until it became a very diflicult 
thiug to say who was a sorcerer and who was 
not. Every accident that happened, up 
matter how intelligible the cause, was as¬ 
cribed to the malefic influence of sorcery. A 
hailstorm that boat down the corn, a river 
that overflowed its biuiks, a lire that burnt 
down a cott.age, a murrain that raged a farm¬ 
yard, a casual pcisuiial injury or sickness— 
anything and everything that appertains to 
the common lot of suffering, was at once 
ascx'ibed to witchcraft. It was something, the 
ignorant multitude thought, to revenge tlie 
misfortune by wliich they were visited on 
others—a simple accusation sufficed, and the 
annals of the law show that it was not often 
withheld. Under those circnmslancea, the 
Sieur Boguet, as I have already intimated, 
found quite enough to do. That he did not 
eat the bread of idleness is abundantly mani¬ 
fest in the works hb published. They 
are cunqirised in a thickish octavo volume of 
some four ’or five hundred pages, the one I 
have studied being the Lyous edition of the 
year sixteen hundred and eight: a rare book, 
as the family of the Sieur Bogtiet (on whom 
happily descended the eidightenment of which 
he was deprived) did their utmost to sup¬ 
press every copy. 

If an' author’s reputation could be esta¬ 
blished by a prefatory sonnet—that one-sided 
criticism which existed when reviews were 
not—then the Sieur Boguet’s fame must re¬ 
main. uncontested; for a notable witness to 
it, one Chassignet, declares (in verse of the 
most execrable description) that Boguet is at ’ 
once a learned Oipheus in the dance of the 
Muses,” “a Bellerophon who combats the 
Prince of Darkness with his pen,” and “a 
Hercules who by his writings at once cuts off 
the seven heads of the infernal Hydra of 
sorcery.” But the Sieur Boguet’s reward 
was not, as some of his admirei-s held, of this 
world oMy ; another worshipper of hUtgbnia% 
Monsieur (3aspar du Pin, distinctly puts thUu 
question : “ If ancient Greece seated AWdesf 
amongst the gods for vanquishing the mon¬ 
sters of earth, what place art thou. (O Bonnet) 
to expect in having conquered Hell!*? We 
shall presently see what are the claims 
of the erudite Boguet to rank .with the 
demigods of antiquity, but first of all we 
must let him tell the story which furnishes 
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the principal, but i;iot tba cmly tbcxne, of bis 
discourse. , 

It appears, th^.thatk in the year fifteen 
lumdred tuidi nmety^eigbt, there dwelt at 
Coyiidres,—TUbge a^acent to Saint Oyau 
le Toux (now called Ouanne) and not far 
from the town of Saint Sauveur, in Burgundy, 
—^a peasant couple, named (Saude Maillet 
and Hamberte du Percby., They had three 
children, the eldest of whom, Lonise, is the 
heroine of the Sieur Boguet, On Saturday, 
the fifteenth day of June in. the aforesaid 
year, Louise Maillet, being then eiglit years 
of age, was suddenly deprived of the use of 
her Tiiubs, so that she was obliged to go on 
all fours, her mouth at the same time being 
twisted in a very strange manner. This 
aiilictioii lasted until the nineteenth of Juue 
, following, .when her parents, believing that 
the chiid was "possessed,” took her to be 
exorcised in the church of Saint Sauveur. 
The ceremony was duly perforaied, holy 
water was sprinkled, anathemas were pro¬ 
nounced, and five demons were discovered 
to have possession of the child’s interior, 
their respective nkmes being Wolf, Cat, Dog, 
Pretty, and Griffin, a well-assorted family. 
.This information obtained, Lonise Maillet 
was asked—the next step in all these matters 
—^who bad be-devilled her ? I’he innocent 
child looked round and replied, that it was 
an old woman, named Fi’an 9 oise Secretain, 
whom, she pointed out amongst tliose who 
were standing by to witness tlie exorcism. 
The demons, however, tliough discovered, 
refused to turn out, and Louise was taken 
home again. She then begged lier parents 
to pray for her, and while they were doing 
80 , ahe cried out that two of the devils were 
dead, and if they would go on, the same thing 
would happen to the other three. Obedient 
to the gifted child, the parents prayed all 
night, but this time without avail, for in the 
morning, Louise was much worse and racked 
about incessantly. Having at last rolled on 
the ground,the demons came out of her mouth 
in the form of pellets, as large as the fist 
(which shows that Louise must have had a 
swallow nearly as large as that of the Sieur 
Boguet)i and as red as fire, all except the 
one callei^ Cat, which was black : the two 
which the child said were dead (I regret to 
say their names are not given) came up last, 
and with less violence than the three (on 
which' account 1 should suppose that they 
were Dog and Pt^tty). All these demons 
(the dead ones inolawa) having made three 
or four leaps (voltesl round the fire, dis¬ 
appeared, and .tMt time Louise began 
to get better. ■ 

The next process was that of connecting 
Pranjoisc Secretain wBh the child's be-devil- 
ment. It was stated by the latter* that on 
, the foi^^^th of June, the day before her 
' Sr the old woman came to the cottage 
erte Maillet late in the evening and 
for a night’s lodging, but it was at first 


refused, because Claude Maillet was from ' 
home; nevertheless, she yielded to the old 
woman’s importunity. Shortly afterwards, 
while Humberte bad gone out to stable up 
the cattle, FrangoUe Beeretain drew near 
Louise and her two younger sisters, who 
were warming themselves by the fire (in 
Juno), and gave the first a crust of bread 
resembling cowdung, telling her to ^t it 
and say nothing,on the subject, or she, Fran- 
Mise, would kul her and eat her. The child 
did as the old woman had commanded, and' 
the next day she was possessed,—^Wolf, 
Cat, Dog, Pretty, and Griffin being concealed 
in the cowdung. These facts were dejwsf d 
to by the parents (who neither of them wit¬ 
nessed the transaction), and by Louise (aged 
eight), “ who,” says Boguet, “ spoke as well, 
in giving evidence, as if she had been thirty 
or forty years of age.” 

We have now arrived at the third stage in 
this history,—^the incarceration of the alleged 
witch. Fian^oise Seeretala, as soon as the 
deposition had been recorded, was clap^ied 
into prison. She remained there three <lays, 
j without being willing to make any confession, 
declaring that she was innocent of the crime 
they accused her of, and that they did her 
great wrong to keep her in confinement. 

“ She affected to be very religious, and told 
her beads constantly, but,” remarks Boguet, 

“ it was observed that the cross of her chajdet 
was partly broken, and it was tolerably clear 
what that signified.” However, she tried 
to cry, but no tears fell,—another bad sign,— 
and patting these things together, it was 
resolved to confine her more closely, making 
use of some threats, which is Usual in cases 
of this nature. On the following day, she 
W!i8 pressed to tell the truth (inquisitora and 
witch-finders were always hunting for that, 
but nevei* met with it), but it was of no use. 
Her judges then caused her dress to be 
changed and examined her person, to see if 
she were not marked (the marks by which 
a sorceress was recognised were always m 
the most concealed part of tlie body: those 
moles which resembled the print of a horse’s 
foot were looked upon as the most significant). 
To the surprise of the examinei-s, no marks 
were found bn the body of Frangoise Secre¬ 
ts in ! But they had not yet done ; her bead 
remained for inspection. When she was told 
that her hair must be cut off, she loosened it 
of her own accord, but when the operation 
of shaving began, she showed great emotion 
and trembled violently. It is probable that 
she fancied her head might follow her hair; 
perhaps she was worn out 'With threats.; but 
in either case that JPesult followed, whieb, 
sooner or later in all -witch-examiUaiious, 
was sure to happen—she confessed, “adding 
to her revelations,” says Boguet, “other 
things, from day to day.”' Her confessions 
(exemding, some which, in all probability, 
were more particularly (niggested by the 
Sieur Boguet himselO'u^t to this extent: , 
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"That she ♦had sent fire derila into the'into wolves) ninst be burnt alive., Thoae 
body of Louise Maillet. Tliat a long time;who ai’e condemned on conjectural or pre- 
before, she had given herself to the Devil,: anjnptire evidence are not to be burnt, but 
who appeared to her in the sbapO of tall j hung. 

black man. That she had been an infinite It is difficult to determine whether cruelty 
number of times to the Sabbath of the;or folly most prevail iu this precious Code, 
Soi’cerers in the village of Coryiores, at a | whicln when it was first published, was re¬ 


place cai*ea lue uomoes, near tno waier, anu iMivea wiwi vans approuunou oy tno nar ot 
that she rode there upon a while stick, on [ which the Sienr l^guet was a member: he 
which she'sat astride. That she had danced i dedicateil it to Daniel Roraaneis, au advocate 
at the Sabbath and beaten the water in j at Salina. And yet there were in Erauce, at 
order to make it hail. That she and bigUhat day, wise and enlightened men both at 
Jacques Boguetfan accomplice was never long : the bar and on the judgment seat, 
wanting) had cau.sed tlie death of Ijoys Mon-1 In,the work.s of tlie princip.al demoaologists 

neret, by means of a piece of bread which | mention is made of all the appliances in use 
they had given him to eat, having previously j amongst sorcertrs to effect their malefic pur- 
powdered it with sometliing whioh the Devil i i>o.seH, together with full accounts of all the 
had given them. And, finSly, that she had: ceremonies practised at the Sabbath. The 
caused the deaths of several cows by touching pi’incipal personage at this nocturnal revel 
them with her hands or with a waiid, and disliked as much to be mentioned by his real 
repeating certain words.” iiarao as he <lid to ajipeai* in his projier peraon. 

■ Here was enough, and more than enough, Tims, instead of calling him Satan or Beel- 
to convict a dozen witches ; and, indeed, it zebuh, tout court, the French witches saluted 
unhappily befel tliat the poor old woman’s | him by the names of Verd-Joli, Joli, Maitre 
fears were so wrought upon, that .she was l^ersil (Master l^ansley), .Toli-Bois, Verdelet, 
brought by degrees to extend her accusations Saute Buissou (Jurap-busli), Martinet, Abra- 
of complicity iu witclicraft to a great many hcl, and an infinity of others, "all of which,” 
others, in addition to lier first-mentioned' says the Sleur Boguct, "are agreeable.” 
colleague. The whole of these unfortunate Fancy Milton’s ruined archangel being sum- 
creatures suffered the extreme punishment raoned into coni’t as Master Parsley! The 
of the law, with the oxcejition of Frauyoise resson why this is so is, we learn from our* 
Secretain herself, who, however, only escaped friend Boguet, because the demons “ prefer 
by comuiittiug suicide. . pleasant-soiindiug appellations, iu order not 

The Sienr Boguet drew up a Sorcerer’s, to frighten the sorcerers by telling them what 
Code, divided into ninety-one articles,of which their real names are,” Very considtirate of 
thefollowing is a summary;—^The presumption the demon-s who, for the same reason, no 
of sorcery suffices for arresting the suspected doubt, preside at the Sabbath generally in 
person. The interrogation. of the accused the form of au old black goat, an animal 
ought immediately to follow the arrest, be- siiilicieutly familiar to the agricultural sor- 
cauae tlie devil assists sorcerers by his advice cerer. Delicacy .and refinement were not to 
while they are in prison. The judge ought be expected iu this class of pei-sons, and 
carefully to watch the countenance of the therefore we are not surprised to hear of the 
prisoner, to see if he fails to shed tears, if he dirty tricks with which the Sabbath was 
looks on the ground, mutters aside or bias- iuaugunited, nor to learn tliat the unguents 
phemes, all of which are infallible signs of with which the sorcerer.s anointed themselves 
guilt. Shame often causes a sorcerer to deny were frequently the most villanous com- 
his mrime : therefore, it is good for the judge pounds. Sometimes they made use of the 
to examine the prisoner alone, the clerk who fat of new-born children, if birth-strangled 
takes down the deposition being concealed, so much the better ; at others of tlio marrow 
If the sorcerer has a companion present who of malefactors .collected at the foot of the 
also has gone to the Siibb)ith, he is always giiibet; of liat’s blood, or of the “ ruddy drppi - 
confused. He must be shaved to compel him that visit the owl’s sad heart," mixed up 
to speak, and be examined by a surgeon to with tlie grease of sows, of wolves, or of 
discover his marks. If the accused does not weasels ; and, occasionally, of ingredieots 
confess, he must be treated severely in prison more purely chemical—as preparations of 
and have people about him who know how to belladonna, of aconite, of parsley (ratl^er per- , 
exti’act a confession. Torture ought to be sonal to Master Parsley, one wouhl bhink), of 
avoided, because it is of no use with a poppy, and of hemlock. Au especial diet was 
sorcerer; however, if the judge thinks fit he sometimes adopted, as in the ciiso of X^onora 
may employ it. It is a fair presumption that Gali^i, the wife of the Marshal' (I’Anere, 
the crime of sorcery is hereditary; and it is who was accused—tlie better, they 'supposed, 
allowable for the child to accuse the parent, to qualify herself for her alleged profession— 
Conflicting evidence is not to tell in favour of eating nothing but eockh’-comb® and rams’ 
of the accused, if its gener-al tenor be against kidneys, having previously charmed the 
him. The punishment of simple sorcery is animals that produced them, 
strangling at the stake before burning: Leonora GaligaS, wife of the hfarshal 
loups-garous (those who change themselves d’Anere, was one df those unfortunate per- 
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sons, only too numerotis in 'the annala of hated for malefic, purposes aiiongst the 
T?itehcraft, who have acknowledged the crime assembled warlocks. 

imputed to theoL solely from disgust, terror, These riianiona, to give them a polite desig- 
and despair. Itwas declared that she nation, were always held in some desolate 
ha<l bewitched lilarie de Meclicis, and the place, where cross roads met upon a drearj' 
public belief was confirmed when it was an- moor or beside some lonely lake or stagnant 
nounced that she had in her possession three pool, such localities being fittest for the raanu- 
voluraes iuseribed witii magical characters, factiire of hailstorms and driving tempests, 
five rouleaux of velvet, for the subjugation of No grass grew upon tl>e circle that was 
the minch of the great peoj)le ot the court formed by the sorcerers’ feet, and the soil, 
(how the velvet was to act is not stated), a say the demonologisls, was ever after ac- 
nnmber of amulets to be worn rouud Urn cursed. The ordinary nights of convocation, 
neck, and a letter written by her to a well- were Wednesday aucl Friday, and an inward 
known sorceress, named Isabella. At Leo- monitor invariably indicated the hour of 
I Horn’s trial it was proved that herhusbandand meeting. A broomstick, as we all know, was 
herself liadcoHstrHctedwaxen figures tocharm the ordinary mode of conveyance,—^a nan.’ow 
away life ; had consulted divera magicians ; pei-ch, it must be owned, for a flight, miles 
and that she had caused herself to be exor- liigh, tlirough the air ; but sometimes imps, 
cised by one Matthieu de Montancy, a noted ■ in the disguise of goats aud other animals, 
sorcerer. These things Leonora Galigal con- oft'ereJ their services. The last was' tho 
fessed to, and she was beheaded in Paris, in Italian fashion. In France‘the broomsticks 
, tdxteeu hundred and seventeen, and her body had the preference, probably because they 
was afterwards burnt; her husband, Coucini, were more plentiful than goats. On anoint- 
ffeU a victim to the fuiy of the pojmlaec. One ing themselves, preparatory to mounting for 
admission, however, was made by Ijeonora their rule, tlie sorceresses repeated several 
during her ti'ial, which did not quite agree times the word ; “ Emi'n-h6tan, emen-hotan,” 
with the farrago of lie.s which,in weariness of which, on the authority of Delancre, signifies 
heart, she consented to utter. When .asked in diabolic laiigiutge, “ Here and tiiere ! here 
by the pre.«tident Constiu, by what charm slie aud tliere.” After uttering this formula, the 
had contrived to fascinate the (pieen, she Iadie.s flew up their chimneys, 
firoudly replied, “By that cliann which Some oftliesc details are univeraally known; 

strong minus exercise over weak ones.” Like but such as are of rarer practice may ho de- 
Othello, “that only w'as the witclicraft she scribed from tho accounts furnished by Delan- 
did use.” To retura, however, to those who ore, Leloyei*, and others who had an inexliaus- 
were not like Leonora Galigal, political tilde source to draw from—to wit,imagination,, 
victims/her case having been cited to show Tliesewortliie.s tell us, then, that witches often 
that, when all other accusations failed, the took to the Sabbath, for various purposes, the. 
chai-ge of sorcery was sui*e to hit the mark, children they were in the, habit of carrying 
hdre is a more special confession, jmrely olT. If a sorceress made a promise to pre- 
on necromantic grounds. It is that of one sent to the Devil at the next Sabbath the son 
Abel de la Rue, a young man who, says or the daugliter of some neighbour, and had 
Bod in, tho narrator, was visited by the devil, not been able to fulfil it, she was obliged to 
who came down the chimney, making as offer a child of her own, if she had one. Such 
much noise as if it had thundered (as if it children as were agreeable to the Evil Otfe, 
had not!). Satan invited tlie neophyte to were admitted amongst his subjects after 
attend the party which he gave that evening. ,tho following manner. Master Leonard, the 
Abel consented, and “Master Parsleygreat negro, the president of the Sabliath, 
rubbed liiin under the arm-pits, and on the aud the smaller demon. Master Jean Mtil- 
palms of the hands with a very stinking lin, his lieutciiaut, appointed sponsors in 
oiuttneht, and be vvas foi-thwith carried away the first instance ; then a vicarious renun- 
as it.Were, by the wind, preceded by a flaming ci.ation of Christianity took place, and 
torch, to a plaoe were about sixty pei-suns the novice was marked in the left eye 
were assetnoled, Ml dressed in black robes, by one of Leonard’s horns. This mark 
who, oh liis arrival, immediately began to was not effaced until the novice was thought 
sweep tile ground with besoms (their late worthy of higher distinction, such as the im- 
nags), and suddenly, a large black and most pression of a toad’s foot, the claw of a cat, or 
inodorous goat made his appearance, bleating the pad of a,, hare. During their noviciate 
loudly. Arihgwas then formed, each per- the children were employed beside the lake,' 
'son, facing outwards (a course always adopted iti watciiing pver a flock of toads, with a 
that they might not see each other, and after- white stick for a drook; and when they 
wards turn delators), and after half an, hour’s had passed a satisfactory examination they 
" dancing, they all feU on their, knees and received the second mark, which don- 
,adoi'edthe goat as he passed them in review, ferired the brevet rank of sorcerer, and, wore 
„ After .tj^hs there fell a shower of grain, which admitted to the festivities df the Sabbath. 

, l^e a mixture of sulphur and very It was tlieir custom on their initiation to 

/ifftink^K^xtion (de la charogneTort puante), say, “I have drunk firom the tabourin, have 
ground iptb powder, Was distrl-j eaten* of the cymbale, and I am now a pro- 
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I feasor.” Leloyer explains these terms as! 
‘ follows ; “ By the tabouiin is meant the in- i 
flated goat skin which contains tlie devil’s ■ 
broth; by the cymbale, the cauldron in! 
which the infernal i-agonts are cooked,” Those, 
children who did not seem likely to turn 
out nscfiil sorcerers wore condemned to be 
fricasseed, and were served up in that guise i 
at the Siibhath supper. | 

On arriving at the ]>laee of rendezvous the' 
sorcerer’s first act was to pay homage to 
Master Leonard. He was seated on a kind of 
! th'itme in the form of a goat (as Burns says,! 
“in slnape o’ beast ”), having three hovn.s, the 
middle one of which was tipped with a flame 
that threw a light over the whole assemblage; 
sometimes, however, he appeared in the form 
of a grej’houiid, of an ox, of the shapeless 
trunk of a tree with a lowering human head, 
of a black bird, or of a hideous black or red 
; man,—but bis favourite disguise was that of 

I a goat, though he was not particular in 
adhering to strictly hircinc attributes. For 
instance, he wore a Vdack crown on his head 
of matted hair, his face was pale and angiy, 
his eyes large, round, and inflamed, his beard 
! goatish, his hands human, except that all the 
I fingers were of the same length, and curved 
! like the talons of a bird of jirey; his feet were 
j tliose of a goose, and his tail was as long as 
( a donkey’s; his voice was deeji and fearful, 
■without inflection, and he invariably pre- 
1 served the. utmost gravity of countenance. 

I . After the ceremony of atioration—which was 
of a kind that need not lie mentioned— 

I Master J^eonard distributed amoug the as- 
sistauts a few handfuls of money from tlie 
i Satanic mint,—a species of coin which, after 
j it had passed tlirougli the hands of the sor- 
! cerers, always turned into withered leaves. 

I The feast then began. Some sorcerers declare 

I I that they were served with napkins of 
'l cloth of gold, in vessels of silver holding the 
I most exquisite meats, and in crystal vases 
j filled with,the most delicious wines; others, 

J on the contrary, aflirm that the viands were 
I toads, unbaptised ciuldren, and the flesh 
! of malefactors cut down from tl»e gibbet; and 
1 that the devil’s bread was always made of 
I black millet. Tlie most abominable songs 
! were sung at these repasts, and when the 
j banquet was over they danced around witli a 

dead cat swinging behind each person. The 
{j sorcerers glorified themselves also on account 
j of the mischief they had done since their 

I last meeting, and the toads, who always 
played a conspicuous part at the Sabbatli, 

|| preferred accusations against such of their 

II mistresses as had treated them ill or had not 
j! given them enough to eat. Those who were 
I condemned to bo punished were thrown into 

a blazing fire by a number of little devils 
I without arms, and kept*there till they were 
j half roasted. The toads, who were the 
I witches’ familiars, wore dresses of red or| 
black velvet, with a small bell round the| 
neck, or attached to one of the feet. The i 


Sabbath lasted till cock-crow, and then, 
shrieking, they h.11 disapiieared. ' 

Such were the low, despicable,' rabid 
dreams of the miserable wretches who took 
upon themselves the reputation of witches, 
either for the purpose of indulging in some 
malevolent feeling or of holding sway over 
those who exceeded them in ignorance as 
tliey' exceeded them in worldly goods?^ 
Steepe<l in the lowest depths of poverty 
they lived upon the fears of their fellow 
crcixtnres, .and accented, with little hesita¬ 
tion, the fate which they knew was in¬ 
evitable. . . I 

'I’he crime of sorcery was not, however, ' 
attrn)uted only to the poor. Cuphlity, envy, 
and political motives were oltebtinies at 
work to bring down the le.'irned, the wealthy 
and tile nolde. Few men of science, during i 
; tlie middle ages, were free from the aceusa- i 
^ tion of dealing with the powers of darkness. 
IJow well this lias lieen illastrated, Mr. Mor- 
ley’s Life of Cornelius Agrippa has recently 
shown—and the list might he extended, ad ' 
infinitum. Not to mention historical names, 

I shall eoufino myself to one or two examples 
given by Bodeu in his Demonomanie. He ■ 
there describes how one of the Counts of ! 
Aspremout used to receive great numbers of j 
guests whom he entertained in the most j 
magnificent manner, and when they took 
tlieir departure from his castle they invari¬ 
ably died of hunger and thirst before they 
reached tlieir own homes. A sorcerer of this i 
kind was a certain Count of Ma^ou lyho, 
being seated in the midst of his guests, was 
suddenly called away from the table by a 
stranger, and, going down into the court-yard, ; 
found tliere a bhick horse reatly saddled, on 
which he mounted, and riding aw.ay was never | 

more seen. , ' 

Anotlier notable sorcerer of rank was the ; 
Abbot of Saint Jean d’Angely, a native of 
Daupliine, Jourdain Faure by n.ame, who 
was accused of liaving poisoned Charles of 
France, the brother of King Ijouis the 
Eleventh, and the beautiful Countess of 
Moutsoi'eau, by giving to each the half of a 
peach, which he had prepared. He was im¬ 
prisoned in the castle of Nantes, and to 
escape the thrture, acknowledged himself 
guilty of the murder, and of sorcery into j 
the bargain. During his imprisonment the j 
gaoler intimated to the judges, before whom j 
the Abbot was tried, that it was impossible i 
for him to retain his office on account of the , I 
number of hideous demons who came to see 
his prisoner and made night terrible by their 
terrific cries and furious orgies. , But these 
visitations ceased immediately after the abbot 
had been condemned : on that pight a dread¬ 
ful tempest affrighted the city of Nahtes, and 1 
on the following morning the prisoner was j 
found dead in hie ■ cell, his body swollen to 
twice its natural size, his ton^e tc^L out of 
his moutii; and fai» face as Mack as a coat. 
Why the abbot was privately strangled does 

_ 
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not appiear. The act wiSSi of conrao, ascribed town, speaking Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
to the devil English, before people who did not understand 

^ it hnppened, during the reign of Hen^ those languages, but-^what was more intelll- 
the Eotirth of France, to a quack in Paris, gible to them—she also cut some very re¬ 
named Caesar, who professed himself skilled markable capers, suspending herself in the 
in astrology, necromancy, chiromancy, physic, air four feet above the, ground. The official 
the art of divination, and many other occult of Orleans who entertained doubts of the 
acquireinehts.. He also sojil talismans, ex- young lady's honesty, informed her that ho 
•faacted teeth without pain, and, to those who should exorcise the demon, and straightway 
were more than corumonlv curious exhibi- began to conjugate some Latin verbs, on 
^ the devil himseif with Lorna, hoofs, and hearing which she threw herself on the 
maleficent tail He carried on his trade ground, making tlie most violent contortions, 
until the yetir sixteen hundred and eleven. She was then conducted before M. MJron, fiie 
when it was currently reported in Paris bishop of Ungers, who had her placed w'ith 
that he and another sorcerer had been some ])ersons m whom be could confide. Tin- 
strangled by the fiend. The details of how it known to her they put holy water into her 
came, to pass were published in a small 1 drink, but it produced no effect; they then 
pamplilet, and great faith wjts attached to presented her with some plain water in a 
the narration : for. Hr. Cffisar and his friend beuitior, and Martha, believing it to have 
were never seen again. But, the public forgot been blesseil, went through her customary 
that tlier’e was a prison called the Basiille, grimaces. The bishop, then, with Virgil in 
out of which no necromancy could deliver his hand, pretended to exorcise her, and open- 


those whom the State had once shut up. 


j ing upon the demon with “ Urma virumquo 


Amongst the number of those who had caiio,” tlio convulsions were redoubled. Satia- 
no oVyection to the designation of sorcerer, fled, in consequence, that Mademoiselle Bros- 
Jacqnes Kaollet, a native of Maumusson, sicr was an impostor, the bishop turned her 
near Nantes, deserves honourable mention, out of the oity, and she proceeded to Pains, 
He was a lycanthrope, and if the account be wliere for a limie she divided the opinions of 
true which llickins gives, he must have looked the medical Avorld as to her actual condition, 
something like one; he says that when Finally, however, they declared that Martha 
Baollet was captured—very probably by the, exhibited very few signs of dise.nse, a great 
aid of dogs — his hair floated over his i many of fraud, and that the devil had no¬ 
shoulders like a mane, his eyes were buried , tiling to do with tlie matter (Nihil a doemone, 
in his head, his brows knit, his nails exeea- multa ficta, a morbo pauca). The parliament 
sively Jong, and he smelt so disagreeably that | of Paris took u]) the affair, sent Martha back 
nobody liked to go neai' him. Eaollet .was! again to Romoranthi, and prohibited lier 
condemned to death by the rarliameiit of | from leaving her father’s liouse under pain 
Angers, and during his examination ho asked of corporal punishment. She managed, not- 
a gentleman who was present if he did not | withstanding, to get away again, and tried to 
remember once to have discharged his arque- take in the bishop of Vermont; but, being uu- 
buss at three wolves ? The gentleman, who successful in the attempt she fled to llome, 
was a noted sportsman, readily admitted that j where slio was shut up ‘ in a convent, aad 
he might have done so, upon which Baollet j there the history of tlie possession ended, 
declared that ho was one of those wolves, | Let me add to this account of the self- 
aiul if they had not been put to fliglit by i deluded, the cruel the ignorant, mid the 
the peppering they received on that occasion,! designing, the brief history of a man who, 
they should have devoured a woman who was happcn'uig to be somewhat more ing^iious 
working ill a field hard-by. While the mania than his neighbours, was involved in a charge 
for confession was on him 3 laollet added that of sorcery through which ho lost his life, 
it had been a frequent custon^ with him to This person was named Allix, a native ' of 
devour lawyers, and baililfe, and people of Aix, in i’rovence, where he llveil about the 
that sort, bttttheirflesh was so temgh he could middle of the seventeenth ceutuiy. He was 
never digest it. Sorely some compensation' a skilful musician, and having a ^eat turn 
ought to have been made to Raollet after this formechanicalcontrivances,inveuteaaskeleton 
avowal but the Angevine parliament only figure which, by means of some concealed 
recompensed him with the stake and faggot, mechanism, played upon a guitar. This in- 
Akin to the self-elected witches were the struiueut was tuned in upison with one on 
impostors who declared themselves to be which he played himself, and the figure was 
possessed by devils : the race is not extinct then set at an open window, and the skeleton 
at the present day, only their pinctice assumes feud Monsieur Allix used to perform duets 
a milder form. Amatigst the most celebrated together, in the fine calm summer evenings. 

these «)nvul8ioniiaires was Marriia Bros- The i)eopie of Aix marvelled at first, and 
■ifer,, the flaiighter of a caimet-weaver of then trembled. Monsieur Allix was de- 
’■ 38©m(^ntui who, in the year fifteen hundred nounced for witchcraft, , in spite of all his 
"y-biqe, being then twenty-two years attempts at explanation, liis judges refused to 
.gave out tb^ the Evil One had bhlieve that the automaton performed by 
13^ body.. She went'fkom town r)i mechanism alone, and sentenced him to be 
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hanged and ibmnt, together with his akeioton j AH these frightful ahsxirdities occurred out 
aecoiuplioe, in the public market-place of Aix. of our own island. But, we have not the 
This sentence was carried into effect in the■ least ground for. boasting. It is easily shown 
year sixteen hundred .and sixty-four—^the I that we^ in the same times, w.ero as ignorant, 
year in which Kewton projected the Biuo- gross, and cruel. 

mial Theorem. ---- — 

Jean Ilriochd, no less skilful iu the matm- CRIME’S ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 

facturo (>{ automata than Allix, was more - 

fortuii.-de than he, though he was within an _ Honoob. to Crime, was the announcement, 
ace of undergoing the same punishment.! in letters of some four inches long, which 
Briochfi was a dentist who, about the jg>ar l lately fascinated us at a stall at the Crystal 
sixteen hundred and fifty, became famous for '.Palace, at Sydenham, It was no more to bo 
the ingenuity with which he coiisti’ucted [ relied upon for startling novelty, alas ! th.-m 
puppets. After amusing Pijxis and the , the one shilling and elevenpentty article.s in 
provinces, which he traversed on his way into ,*the cheap ticketed shops; but, like tiicm, we 
Switzerland, he stopped at the town of have no doubt it does all that is required of 
Soleure, where he gave a representation in 1 it—jit sells. 

the pi'.'sence of a largo number of persons, j The aiinonncement referred to a respect- 
wlio had not the sligiitest idea of what they; able guide-book-looking volume, with the 
were going to see: the newly-iavented Mari- palace jHiurlrayed upon the top of its out- 
oiietles being at that time quite unknown i side leaf, and the commercial bU8ine.<ss of 
oil that side of tiie Jura. But the honest,' the country exemplified by seven steamers 
stupid Swiss had scarcely set eyes on Panta- and a buoy, below : the colour yellow, and 
loon, Pierrot, the Devil, the Doctor, and the | the back most favourably eruptive in adver- 
rest of their fantastic companions, than they! tisements—altogether like an illuefrated 
began to feel afraid. Never in their lives had I Bradshaw. This volume was entitled, Scenes 
they heard tell of creatures so small, so active, from the Life of Messrs. Robson and Red- 
or BO talkative as these, and they came to the: path, showing the stops by which the 
conclusibn that they could be nothing but a j Tempter led them from Honour to Crime, 
family of Imps under the orders of Briocli6. j This was disappointing. We had thought 
The report eirculated through the room, and it possible that the recent articles against 
one or two of the most orthodox posted off; dishonesty, in the Times newspaper, might 
to a magistrate and denounced the poor den- j have called forth a pamphlet ou the other 
tist as a magician. The judge afiVighted, sent; side of the question ; but we were not quite 
his arcliers to arrest tJie sorcerer. Briochd uuremunerated for our purchase either, 
was pinioned and brought before a full con- | In the first place, the very profuse illus- 
clave of magistrates, with his puppets and; trations were almost all old friends ; these 
their theatre. The evidence was conclusive, | self-same figures, unless our “backward gaze” 
and Briocli6 and bis property were coudemuod (a quotation for which we have to thank 
to be burnt together. The sentcuco wiis on! Mr. Robson, upon the faith of his accom- 
the Point of being executed, when one Du-1 plished biograi»hcr) into earlier years, is not 
mont, a captain of the Swi&s guards in the [ to be trusted, have been represented to our 
service of Louis the Fourteenth, having heard j youthful eyes before iu the pages of a po))nlar 
of what was about to befal a French wizard, serial. Theso faithful portraits of W. J. R, 
was curious to see him before his execution, are familial' to us as tho likenesses of a rou6 
He immediately recognised the man who had baronet, of a clergyman of unusually free 
given him so much amusement in Paris, and {behaviour, of other persons of good position 
hurrying to the magistrate.s caused them to imt favourably treated in the above worl^ 
suspend the sentouce they had pronounced; and, in particular, of his Royal liighuesls 
for four-and-twenty hours, during which he Prince Albert. 

took the trouble to exhibit the Marionettes The clerks’ office at the Crystal Palace, 
in ojieu day, and fully explain the mystery here depicted, bears a singular resemblance ’ 
of their construction. to a library of palatial splendour, where (w6 , 

To appreciate the extent to which absur- believe) an M.P. is entertaining the princu 
dity has reached when sorcery luis been in of an independent nation; at one parlicnlaT 

2 [uestioii, read the following extract from the page we think we can swear to Mn R.’b 
/ hrouicle of Basle: , presentment as being tho double of a. certain 

“Ill tlic mouth of August, in tho year fourteen shooting jacket (with a man 

hundied and aoventj-four, a nocli of this city was j btside iC, pnce eighteen shillings: and We ■ 
'accused and convicted of the ciiato of lajiug eggs, and. cannot but associate a graceful sketch.' of a 
was fondemned to be burnt witli oiie of his eggs in the , sheriff's officer in possession, ’ with an oM 
Kubienberg, or public square, where the ceremony took j familiar image of a resurrection man. In 
Jilace in tho presence of a vast concourse of spcctatois.” ! the life of Mr. Redpath, too—of which, how- 
Tliat the owner of the 'unfortunate bird ever, we do not furdier intend to treat; his 
should not have shared his fate, is one of biography after that of Mr. Robson’s being 
those marvels which sorcery alone can. a batUps," although he achieved a still 
explain. i higher success, uji hfivhig had the honour 
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of/ taking wine witli the Duka of Cam- he, desisted from that purpose; read the 
hridge—we remember to have met the awful annals, sold horses, hounds, and fur? 
three gentiemoB, >who there form the com- iiiture; and reformed instead. The relative 
mittee of a charitable institution, under very ]>arlicalat'S of the sale of bis personal effects 
different eireunrstances; through the present :»«! here subjoined to heighten the picture of 
disguiso of a det^tive officer, wo recognise a his late extravagance, but as a proof that the 
very favourite highwayman of oursand one young acquaintance of our author could 
of the first officials of the Great Northern pnxetise economy to aonio .extent, wo may 
. Bail way Company, in the^ act of leaving his mention that he possessed hut one night- 
. family and elegant home, in order to restore shirt, and that of calico : his day-shirts also 
I public confidence in the management, he is do^ot altogether exceed fourteen, although 
' surely our old friend the rou6 baronet again, he seems to have somewhat exceeded in linen 
having a stormy interview with Lady Cecilia, collars, having thirty-six. We have nothing 
This in certainly as appropriate a way as any to offer in extenuation of tlie rich blue sUk- 
■ of getting up the lives of what-may be called velvet dress, ol tiie handmne marooi-colonreil 
commercial plagiarists, and we admire the siU'-vehet dress, and of the handsome puce- 
picturea very much, although not so much as coloured silk-velvet dress, but leave them 
the letter-press. ’ branded with the italics in which we found' 

.After lamenting that for two short yeara them. Our author attended this sale, we 
of pleiisure, W. J. R, has forfeited family,! trust without any eye to the silk-velvets, and 
society, and, dearer than all^ honour and free- never will lorget the want of sympathy and 
dom, his biogi*apher indulges in the melan- hollowness of friendship exhibited by the 
choly question, “Where are now his fast- fast-men there present. He, himself, pur- 
trotting mare, hia broughams, his priories, chased a painting of a Boat putting off in a 
his grooms, and his mistresses 1 ” As far as Storm — opportunity here occurring of a 
the priories concerned, we believe that spirited wood-cut of ditto, it is taken the 
there is still one of them in the neighbour- fullest advantage of—and various books; 
hood of Kilburn ; but how should the reader the latter furnish us witli the long half of 
be expected to put himself to the expense a story, composed by the biographer’s young 
and trouble of getting up the other infor- acquaintance, and breaking otf soniewhat 
mation 1 The rest, perJiaps, as the biographer abrujjtly with these words, written' in red 
observes, “remain only like demons upon the ink, “ Now to my uncle, he must do some- 
meniofy, to taunt him with the dreadful cost tiling for me, or I will do something for 
, at-which he purchased them.” him.” 

To philosophise upou such extraordinary Not till the fifteenth page do ■we a^iiin 
careers as these, says the author, would be meet with W. J. E., the subject of the bio- 
alike vain and intrusive, but he, nevertheless, j grapliy ; he is there represented in the pit of 
goes on to do so at some length ; he divides j a theati-e fixing a sensual yet poetic eye upon 
' the life of man into nine 8tage.s, at distances the boxes, and soliloquising. If he had Imt a 
. of ten years apart, and assigns its proper thousand a year, he would snare beau^ as 
.peculiarity to each. At ten, tlie ruling easily as birds; which latter sport he must 
passion is fday (1), not unfrequently mixed I have, of course, become a great proficient in, 
with a love of mischief; at twenty, love i as a law-clerk living in a street out of 
reigns paramount; this is'the age at which! Chancery Lane. 

be W'ould risk death (query, life i) to obtain About this time W. J. R. began to ho much 
a smile from beauty, and at which he would enamoured of authorship, and in his hio- 
give even our security without a moment’s grapher’s opinion would have got on cxceed- 
besitatiou. ... At seventy, the passions are ingly well in his profession; he lisped in 
merged into a love of building palatial dwel- numbers very young, and was but a youth 
liuga ; till at last the cycle is completed, like before (after 1) he became an occasional con- 
the symbol of the serpent, holding his tail in tributor to the periodicals. One of his 


his mouth. 


lyrics, which has been set to some sweet 


Messrs, Robson and Redpath, at their i music, and is called the Dreams of Youth, 
present epoch of thirty-fire, appear for a is liere submitted to us : 
moment to illustrate this theory, and then 

exeunt to make room for an acquaintance of “d (Ircains in early youth 

the biographer (and not in the least connected , life hath gathered elder dross, 

with them), who has been stopped in a dU- And thought lies buried m its truth, , 

graceful course of life ■ by reading awful nioss; 

.„.h » “z/sz'zisrjii*). 

hoiumrable courses. He, too, had been bvmg ^yiien Hope a.'.d Love throbbed cich in each, 
in pnory style, ami had even gone one And every blossom bloomed n Itose. 

night to this uncle s seat : lu Derbyshire—an ’ 

accurate woodcut here occurs of the bio- The fourth and eighth lines seem to be 
grapher’a acquaintance’s uncle’s seat—with somewhat familiar .to us, hut the re.st of 
'tlie intention of cutting that revered relative’s the poem eludes both memory and under- 
tbrqat;' but the old gentleman being away, standing; > . 
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We backwai'il gwzc in after years j tliat hia success with the managers did not 

fo view the scones of early days, take place befort his successful Irauda upon 

Whilo in the eyes the mibidden tear j (;ry8tal RaLice Company. The l^gmpter. 

The heart’s emotion oft hetraj s. | leaarn, assailed him like another in 

Wiio that has written verses does not sym- hundred ^res of well wooded 

pathiso with the poet’s sacrifice in giving up undulating j^round at Sydenham; and he fell, 
the plural of tear, so demanded by his rhyme, I he reputation of a popular dramatic author, 
to the cruel law of mireement between noun events, combined with his known coa- 
and verb ? nection with some antimony works at Lam¬ 

beth, assisted in disarmuig suspioioa by ac- 
Anil thus old age with childhood mceta counting for his excessive extravagance. The 

Until the soul can dream no more : -Waltheoff, The Selfish Man, Bianca, 

Tim p^t IS then a grave of sweets, Loyalty—which last seems to 

. And flowers blossom all before. ^ J Marylebone theatre of 

How could it be supposed, urges our author, from eighty to a hundi’ed nights—might surely 
that there was evil lurking in the heart maintain two elegant establishments as well 
of him who composed lines so tender, so as his respectable home at Kilbunt. Witli 
reflective, and so sweet in sentiment ? Not, his domestic relations as bad as bad could be, • 
however, that this would be any bar to and a commei-cial character growing more 
W. J. R. as a popular writer, for it seems felonious daily, it is certainly surprising that 
that if the private histories of half the men Robson should have produced a drama like 
who are now earning liveliiioods by their Love and Loyalty. It is of the period of the 
pens were known, he (biographer) has that Restoration,and abounds with the most high- 
iaith in the public appreciation of morality flown cavalier opinions, ‘^ianca,” says tlie 
that their works (sic) would be treated with biographer, "the most amoitious of W. J. 
scorn and contempt. After reading the above R.’a productions, was actually in rehearsal at 
lyric, who but must exclaim, that " Life is Drury Lane at the time of its author’s flight 
a mingled yarn of good and ill.” If his j to Co{>enhagen.” 

(W. J. R.’s) memory should now return to j From the time of iiis capture in that city 
his boyhood’s home, to the gate by the old' until his sentence of twenty years transporta- 
t'rees which once he loved to musd upon,—, tion was pronounced, Robson’s history has 
woodcut of gale and trees most dexterously j 'oeeu made public enough to all students of 
introduced,—how rudely would it be snaj)ped , criminal literature. One thing only has been 
and annihihited by the discord of the prison j confided to us by the faithful biographer, with 
bell, by the brutal visages of his brothel’s inj wliich we were not before acquainted : “Wil- 
crLme.whonowsurronndhim athisoakumtoil; I liam James Robson had bought a linger-ring 
" a labour which, independent of the disgrace; capable of secreting pnissic acid absorbed in 
of it, is one of the most <liflicult and unplea- i a bit of sponge, .and wore thki instrument of 
sant tasks that can be conceived.” The neces- j de.atli ingeniously enclosed beneath a sparkling 
sity for introducing the pictures leads our | diamond.” This, however, was consigned to 
aftithor again and again to wander from the the great deep upon his voyage home, 
subject of his work into pathos of this dc- What a dilferent sort of person is this from 
siu iption; a certain Mr. Glindou, too, alias the vulgar ruffian who hangs himself to the 
Courteney, alias RonianoiF, is made the iu- prison bars by his belclier handkerchief! 
strumeutofintroducihg us into some charming Honour to crime by all means, but let us 
pictorial scenes—the oifer of his hand iu discriminate, not cast away our admiration 
marriage to the daughter of a duchess being upon unworthy objects ; not only aro wo un- 
0110 of them—^iu which Mr. Robson, perforce, compromising for the villain, the whole villain, 
does not appear, or becomes, at least, a very and nothing but the villain, but he must be 
secondary personage. Enter, also, a dairyman a delicate and accomplished villain too. I, 
and his daughter, who inhabit a dwelling in j the wi’iter of this paper, in company with the 
the neighbourhood of the Tower of London, Gi'eek profe-ssor at a northern university 
more tluai usually attractive ; the ivy being went to pay my respects last March to one of 
trained over its Gothic front, and the little the haudsomest and most successful heroes of 
enclosed garden studded, with statues, while this kind at Hoxton. We were wandering 
parrots of every hue and from every clime about the pleasant fielxls of Pentonville, when 
chattered on their perches : by some extra- these grim words, in an enormous type and 
ordinary error of the compositor,there is,how- yellow—crime-colour as it seems—a,ttracted 
ever, no woodcut of this residence. From the our attention,— the yell of doom. . 


fifty-fourth page we are favoured with the They stood out upon the prison walls, 
company of our hero for a considerable time, a frightful warning to its inmates ; . they 
and really under very interesting oircum- strewed the new cattle market opposuh like 
stances. William James Robson is there a autumn leaves in Tallombrosa; in the 
play-writer; and, wliat is very much more, windows of the public-houses (where I 
he gets his-plays acted. Whether he had road them from the outside, upon my honour), 
to pay for that luxury or not, does not around the lamp-posts, ana in front and rear 
•appear; but it is a suspicious coincidence of human sandwiches, who carried it about 
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all uni?^lpieataaat ‘Hostpn,. the Yell of Boom [ daaghter of his friend and coiB]3aaion in 
vaBcewMdese; Wbat crediilouB Muggletonian,; arms, “-who fell, sir-p-r-r, by my able npon 
perermAd that tbft end of all things vras'the battle plain'; ” (at whidt statement the 
arrived, bad gone to this expense? What nomic party'will remark, “ And did he hurt 
eharitable project, regMdless of the pecu-! himself much, jMor fellow 7 ; and does he 

liapprlvilegeaof his private congregation, had; not answer in high life to “Barney, an un- 
thus, “ given the ofiice ” to universal isling-! daunted, open-hearted lad,” in low ? 
ton? These were, of course, my first| Again, “Ai'chibald Haddock—a fisherman, 
thoughts, and I was naturally disappointed; one of the old school.” His characteristics 
to find the Yell of Doom, a play ; no, not a i are surely developed at once to a nicety by 
play; “ A'Mystical and Tiraditional Drama ,, that expressive form of words. Is he not a 
full of Startling Elfeets, Eieroo Combats,; grey-headed seafaring person, who is old, ’tis 
Strange Omens, and Supeniatural Visita-j true, but.yet, thank Heaven, has strength 
tiohs j ” nay, more, “A New European Mar- j left iu that honest arm, to shield his Angela 
vei,. got up with most extravagant and reck- (who, however, is not his, but the daughter 
less splendour, to herald and enlighten the of somebody else by a secret marriage) from 
New Year.” I confess I envy no man the ruffian hands—consisting of some dozen 
strength of character which could have pairs of them, besides their leader, the pirate 
resisted such an invitation as this; I cannot chief, who is stuck over with pistols like 
sympathise, 1 repeat it, with that capitalist, wall of an armoury, but all to bo kept at bay 
be he who he may, who could button up his by tbe fisherman of the old school with a 
pockets, aiid assert that, for the gallery, boat-hook. Will not “ Frangois—a IVench 
” ;^ual to the boxes at any other Theatre,” sailoi',” speak broken (Hoxton) English as no 
a fourpenny wm too extravagant; let such \ Frenchman ever spoke, and insist upon draw- 
an one go to tne “Back Fit” (admission i ing his knife upon “Ben Brace,” instead of 
threepence), is dur stern anathema, nor will, “having a round” with him? Will not 
he be admitted there, resumes the playbill, i “ Wilhelm—^the Dutchman,” be always pre- 
“ unless in suitable attire.” What a >*evela-1 senting, not his face in all its breadth to the 
tion of the secret springs of action in the, delighted gallery 1 and will not “ Ddetor 
dramatis personse did that jdaybill afford!; Forbes—an eminent and worthy physician,” 
How completely did the author of the Yell exhibit all that respectable idiotcy which we 
of Doom reject in it the claptrap convention-' fully expect of him ? The very mysterious 
alities of oonti«temps and misunderstanding,' and dread secrets of the piece are awfully 
and how scornfully did he waive all conceal-, foi’eshadowed by the indiscretion of the play- 
ment from his audience, of the characters in I bill: “Shades in the phantom tableau; 
the coming scenes. For instance, “ Geoffrey, Leolyn- , De la Mome (first eousiu to the 


de la Mome—a daring pirate, instigated by: above) 


a namelessness that strikes 


revenge to forego every feeling of humanity ; terror to the souL 

o»e who owes a heavy debt of vengeance to! The day upon which the Yell of Doom 
Sir Lionel, and pays it fearfully.” Observe, first attracted my attention, was upon a 
what an insight we thus get into the villain Monday ; the next day 1 wiis unavoidably . 
of the piece from the very first; we are told; trammelled by a business engagement; but 
wluxt is his profession,— piracy ; that he has! on the ensuing Wednesday, after a liasty 
fort^one all bunuin sympathy, and the reason dinner at the barbarian hour of three, I was 
of it,—Bevenge; and again, that there may be, c.areeriug in a Hansom cab towards Hoxton 
nopoasibility of doubt, that Bevenge is indeed] Theatre, which “opens for the convenience 
the reason of it, and that the object of that; of early visitors at half-past five.” My home 
Bevenge is Sir Lionel. “ Sir Lionel Lincoln,' being in Kensington, the way was long, and 
—a wealthy baronet; kind and benevolent.” i was, moreover, artificially protracted by the 
There is, therefore, no adequate cause for this companionship of my friend, who was good 
terrible sentiment being, entertained again-st enough to sketch for me the history of 
him; nothing, at least (which, however, is j the Greek drama from Bimonidea to Me- 
subsequefitly stated), but his having “ wooed , nander between Kensington turnpike and 
and won (from Geoffrey) Evetyn de Moutmo-1 King’s Crriss. From what he, eouM gather 
renci in her young life’s halcyon spring; ” so j from my play-bill, ho said he was convinced 
lliat we have the^d mah and the good man i that the Veil of Doom would bear a great 
of tlie drama, indicated already, by two-of ] similarity to the Eumenides of iEschyIns; 
those touclies—mere word here or there,' and confidently predicted pairdon for Geoffrey 
perhaps—^but such ?« lay bare'the human i de la Mome. 

heart, apd are the true teste :3f genius.! We had reached the doors of the theatre, 
“ Edward Lincoln—^his son, m officer fuU of! and in another minute were engrossed in the 
honour and/io»iour»” (this word in italica, lest, breathless interest attaching to the Yell of 
dslmgton should miss the jest), < Boom j early as we thought th have been, 
a lamb, brave as a lion.” Is not' t!>e second scene was already beginuiiig, and 
Without doubt, ttie self-sacrificing, but. the business of blowing being* carried <hi' 
iBiiliei* heavy filial party; has he not upon iiis' apace ; “ my child, my ciiild,” and, “ Hestveh 
> too, the guardianship of that orphan be with you,” from Lionel, were indeed 
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the first two seuteuces that met owr ears, 
nie course of this drama not only inritsd 
by its attractions^ but ,demaaded by the 
necessity of the ca^, pur earnest and undi- 
A'ided attention. There was so much assas¬ 
sination, attempted, or actuidly caixied into | 
effect, thaV ^ad to tiek the murdered, or 
supposed to be murdered characters off the' 
playbill os 6oon as they became deceased,! 
in order to avoid confusion! and if we' 
missed a sentence, we missed perhajw the j 
explanation of some appalling mystery, such j 
as our unassisted minds could never have j 
hoped to fathom ; the terrific eomb.ats were 
admirable, nor did .the hero ever demean 
liimself by engaging with less than three 
adversaries at once ; and. this I will say for 
the comic scene, that it was more effective 
and better acted than anything which I have 
witnessed for some time at theatres of much 
greater pretejision, and the Professor and 1 
laughed at it, in our dark rabbit-hutch, dig¬ 
nified by the name of private box, until we 
broke a chair. Angela has escaped (through 
a very small window), out of the pirate’s 
cabin, and Sambo, a black sailor, finding her 
berth (a camp bedstead) unoccupied, proceeds 
to ensconce himself therein from the love of 
mischief inherent in the stage black’s cha¬ 
racter ; to him—well covered up—enters the 
steward of the pirate vessel (entrusted with 
the task of provisioning Angela), drunk, and 
with brandy-bottle and glaas. Perhaps, he, 
suggests, the delicate and high-minded young | 
woman may not refuse to take a sip of this - 
sovereign liquid ; energetic movement of the! 
bcd-clotlies proclaims that she would be very 
far from refusing it indeed; a hand, nare- 
fully concealed, peeps forth and secures a! 
glassful,' tod returning the vessel empty de-1 
mauds more by uumistakeable pantomime;! 
three quarterns having been thus disposed of 
to the intense wonder of the mate, “You 
w'ould not take the bottle, woxild you, young 
woman ? ” observes he sarcastically ; a par¬ 
oxysm of dumb ecstacy assorts that she 
would, though, and with the greatest possible 
pleasure; and the scene ends, of course, by 
black man showing his visage above counter¬ 
pane, and frightening mate of pirate vessel 
into fits. 

The strange omens and supernatural visi¬ 
tations eluded, I am sorry to say, the observa¬ 
tion of both myself and friend; with the I 
exception of a very disagreeable noise, some-: 
thing like the cough of a hoiue, which came! 
from L c at irregular intervals, and always; 
provoked remorse in the bad characters, 
and religious thankfulness in the good ones ; 
we never heard anything of the Yell of 
I>ooiaat all. Instead of the .Martinesque 
tableau, which we had looked for at . the ter- 
miuatjou of the piece, there was nothing but 
the. representation of an am™^-! resembling 
arpckiiiff-hovse. Hying at an unknown person’s 
throat, and denominated in the playbill The 
Howling Mound. The whole of the fearful 


interest centred in the principal murderer; 
the magnificence of his attire, the extraor¬ 
dinary^ length and curliness of his hair* and 
the diabohcal malignity which he exhibited 
from first to hast marked him out unmia- 
lakeably as the object for our sympathy and 
honour. Ho was shot (who w^ts not 1), it is 
true, but, we were glad to sec, survived his 
death-wound a sufheient space to discover 
that ho was the f^her of Angela, and to 
leave the few virtuous survivors plunged in 
the deepest misery. When the green curtain 
had fallen upon that lifeless but highly 
' decorated body, I think the Greek professor 
I was the sole person in the house who re- 
I ruained unmoved, tod expressed himself 
I as perfectly satisfied. 

I “You perceive,” said he, “ how powerful 
, the old Greek element still is. How the con¬ 
sciousness of an inward, self-determining 
, power elevates the human being above the 
I unlimited dominion of impulse, of natural 
instinct; in a word, absolves him fi'om 
I nature’s guardianship! and yet how the 
Necessity which he is to recognise beside her, 

I can be no more l*hysical Necessity, but must 
' be beyond the world of sense in the bottom¬ 
less depths of the Infinite, consequently 
' must exhibit itselfi therefore, as the un- 
' fathomable might of Destiny.” 

' “Jones,” said I, “you clover fellow, now 
I’ve found you out. You wrote this panto¬ 
mime, Hush-a-by Baby upon the Tree Top 
(in this very playbill), or the Comet of 
1.8.5. 6. without his Tail. Now don’t deny 
it, for here are your very words, yom-s or 
Alexander Von Schlegel’s. I’ll take my oath 
of it— 

A Grand, Spectacular, Oracular, and Perpendicular 
CliristinaB Pautuuiimc, proving the Aesthutical Identity 
of the Unity of lHYerytliingiicss vrilh the Tliousandiuld 
Subjectivity of Myr.adl^ed Pi'ojectivences.” 

The Professor and myself, however, with¬ 
out remaining for this performance—in what, 
I am bound to add, was a very well-con¬ 
ducted theatre—returned home in separate 
cabs. 


WEARINESS. 

To-dav wc are tired of pleasure ; , 

We hare sung and we liuve danced, 

But liave so mis-spent oiir leisure, 

Tiiat jur again is disentranred. 

Though bird and though breeze be in tune, 
And the leaves be most merry in June. 

To-day we are tired of labour; 

We have worked with sordid aim, 

And be it with spado or sabre. 

Alike wo’fe lost the right to fame. 

The bough and the brook both repine, 

If the sun should neglect but to ^ne. 
To-day we are tired of loving ; *;, ■ 

Ucarts have grown too old to feel. 

All things sieruly disapproving. 

Changed by the wotid to stone or steel 

The May we iiave pass’d was not. May; 
Nature sad, may the sou’ yet bo gay ? 
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To-day wo are tired of living; 

Brain-worn and heart-worn am I; 

If fbtgiven as 1 am {oigiving, 

Then peace wore mine, and I would die. 

Broak^ hough,, bre^io and biid, now adieu ! 
Winler’a enowa weave a abroad, too, for you. 

O, then, wo thall tire no longer. 

Where the ioul ahall truly be ; 

Then rite weak shall bo aa the stronger. 

All helping in one harmony. ‘ 

Now bird and now bVecae arc in time, 

And tbo leaves are most merry in Juno, 

THE DEAD SECRET, 


CHAfTEB TIIE TWESTY-i'IFTH. THE STORY OF 
THE PAST. 

The afternoon wore away, and the evening 
came, and still there were no signs of Uncle 
Joseph’s return. Towards seven o’clock, 
Rosamond was summoned by the nurse, who 
reported that the child was .awake and fiot- 
ful. After soothing and quieting him, she 
took him back with her to the sitting-room ; 
having first, with her usual consideration for 
the comfort of any servant whom she em¬ 
ployed, sent the nurse down-stairs, with a 
leisure hour at her-own disposal, after the 
duties of the day. “ I don’t like to be away 
from you, Lenny, at this anxious time,” she 
said, when she i-ejoined her husband; “so I 
have brought the child in here. He is not 
likely to be troublesome again; and the 
having him to take care of is really a relief 
to me in our present state of suspense,” 

The clock on the mantel-piece chimed the 
half-hour past seven. The can'iages in the! 
street were following one another more and | 
more rapidly, filled with people in full dress, 
on their way to dinner, or on' their way lo 
the opera. The hawkers were shouting pixi- 
clnmations of news in the neighbouring 
squarb, with the second editions of the 
evening papers under their arms. People 
who had been serving behind the counter all 
day were standing at the shop doors to get a 
breath of fresh air. Working men were 
trooping homeward, now singly, now together 
in weary, shambling groups. Idlers, •vfbo had 
come out after dinner, were lighting cigars at 
comers of streets, and looking about them, 
uncertain which way they should turn their 
steps next. It was just that transitional 
period of the evening at which the street-life 
of the day is almost over, and the street-life ! 
of the night has not quite begun—-just the j 
time, also, at which Rosamond, after vainly j 
trying to find relief from the weariness of 
Waiting by looking out of window, was be¬ 
coming more and more deeply* absorbed in 
her own anxious thoughts, when he« attention 
Wiis abruptly rectiUed to events in the little 
world about her by the opening of the room 
door, i^e looked np immediately from the 

f ling asleep on her lap, and saw that 
Joseph had retame4 at last, 
old man came in silently, with the 
f declaration whi^ he had taken away 
- 


with him by Mr. Frankland’s desire, open in 
his .hand. As be approached nearer to the 
window, Rosamond noticed^ that his face, 
looked as if it hdd grown strangely older 
during the few hours of his absence. He 
came close up to her, and still not saying a 
word, laid his trenibling forefinger low down 
on the oppu paper, and held i't before her so 
that she cohld look at the'place thus indi¬ 
cated without rising from her chair. 

His silence and the change in his face 
struck her with a sudden dread which made 
her hesitate before she spoke to him. “!l^ve 
you told Iter all 1 ” she asked, after a moment’s 
delay, putting the question in low, whispering 
tones, and not heeding the paper. 

“ Tltis answers that T liave,” he said, still 
I>ointiug to the declaration. “See! here is 
the name, aimed in the place that was left 
for it—signed by her own baud.” 

Rosamond glanced at the paper. There 
indeed was the signature, “ S, Jazeph ; ” and 
underneath it were added, in faintly traced 
lines of paicnthesis, these explanatory words; 
“i’onnorly, Sarah Ijeeson.” 

“ Why don’t you speak ? ” exclaimed Rosa¬ 
mond, looking*at him in growing alarm. 
“ Why don't you tell us how she boi-e it 1 ” 

“ A!h ! don’t ask mo, don’t ask me ! ” he 
answered, shrinking back from her hand, os 
she tried in her eagerness to lay it on his 
arm. “ I forgot nothing. I said the words 
as yon taught me to say them. I went the 
roundabout way to the truth with my tongue; 
but my face took the short cut, and got to the 
cud firat. Pray, of your goodness to me, ask 
nothing about it! Be satisfied, if you please, 
with knowing that she is better, and quieter, 
and happier now. The bad is over and past, 
and the good is all to come. If 1 tell you 
Low she looked, if I tell you what she said, 
if I tell you all th.at happened when first she 
knew the truth, the fright will catch me 
round the heart again, and all the sobbing 
and crying that I have swallowed down will 
rise once more and choke me. I must keep 
ray head clear, and ray eyes diy—or, how 
shall I say to you all the things that I have 

f iromised Sarah, as I love my own soul and 
lers, to tell, before I lay myself down to rest 
to-night 1 ” He stopjied, took out a coarse 
little cotton pocket handkerchief, with a 
flaring white pattern on a dull blue ground, 
and dried a few tears that had risen in his 
eyes while he was speaking. “My life has 
had so much happiness in it,” ho said, self- 
reproachfully, looking at Rosamond, “that 
my courage, when it is wanted for the time 
of trouble, is not easy to find. And yet, 
I am German! all my natiou ai'e,, philo¬ 
sophers—why is it that I alone am as soft in 
my brains, and as weak in my heart, as the 
pi'cttylittle baby, there, that is lying asleep 
in ypur lap 1 ” 

“ Don’t speak again; dob’t tell ns any¬ 
thing till you feel more Composed,” said 
Rosamond. “We are relieved from onr 
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worst Bus^sc uow tliat we know yon have 
left her quieter and better'. I will ask no more 
queatious,—at least,” she added, after a pause, 
“ I will only ask one.”—Sho stopped; and 
her eyes wandered inquiringly towards Leo¬ 
nard. He hail hitherto heeu listening with 
silent iulerest to all that had passed ; but he 
now interposed gently, and advised his wife 
to wait a little hefore she ventured on saying 
anything more. 

“ It is snch an easy question to answer,” 
pleaded Eosamond. “ I only wanted to hear 
whether she has got iny message—whether 
she knows that I am waiting and longing 
to see her, if she will but let me come ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old. man, nodding .to 
Eosamond with an air of relief. “That 
question is easy ; easier even than you think, 
lor it brings me straight to the beginnmg of 
all that I have got to say,” He had been 
hitherto walking restlessly about tho room ; 
sitting down one moment, and getting np tlie 
next. Ho now placed a chair for himself, 
midway between Eosamond—who was sit¬ 
ting, with the child, near the window—and 
her husband, who occupied the sofa at the 
lower end of the room. In this position, 
which enabled him to address himself alter¬ 
nately to Mr. and Mrs. Frankland without 
difficulty, he soon recovered composure 
enough to open his heart unreservedly to 
the interest of his subject. 

“ When the worst was over and past,” he 
said, addressing Eosamond—“when she could 
listen and when I could speak, the first words 
of comfort tliat I said to her were the words 
of your message. Straight she looked at me, 
with doubting, fearing eyes, ‘Washer hus¬ 
band tlieie to liear her '(’ she says, ‘ .Did be 
look angry 1 did he look sorry ? did he change 
ever so little, when you got that message 
from her 1 ’ And 1 said, * No : no change, 
no auger, no sori'ow, nothing like it,’ And 
blie said again, ‘ Has it made between them 
no luiaevy J has it nothing wrenched away of 
all the love and all the happiness that binds 
them the one to the other 'I ’ And once more 
I answer to that, ‘No I no misery, no wreiicli. 
See now ! I shall go my ways at once to the 
good wife, and fetch her here to answer for tho 
good husband with her own tongue,’ While 
I apejik those words there flies out over all 
her face a look—no, not a look—a light, 
like a simflaah. While I can conut ont^ it 
lasts ; before 1 can count two, it is gone ; the 
face is all dark again; it is turuqd away 
from me on the pillow, and, I see the baud 
that is outside the bed begin to crumple up- 
tbe sheet. • ‘ I shall go my ways, then, and 
fetch the good wife,’ I say again. And she 
says, ‘ No ! not yet, I must not see her, I 
dare not see her till she knows—* and there 
she stojjs, and the hand crumples up the 
sheet again, and softly, softly, I say to her, 
‘ Kqowa what I ’ and she answers me, ‘ What 
I, her mother, cannot tell her to her face, for 
sh&me.’ And 1 s..y, ‘ So, so, my child! tell 


it not, then—tell it not at alL’ She shakes 
Her head at me, and wrings her two hands 
together, like this, on the bed-cover. ‘I mitsi 
[ tell it,’ she says. ‘I must rid my heart of all 
Ithat has been gnawing, gnawing, gnawing 
at it, or how shall I feel the blessing that 
the seeing her will bring to me, if my con¬ 
science is only clear 1 ’ Then she stops a 
little, and lifts up her two hands, so, and cries 
out loud, ‘ Oh, will God’s mercy show me no 
way of telling it that will spare me before 
my child ! ” And 1 say, ‘ Hash, then ! there 
is a way. TeU it to Uncle Joseph, who is the 
same sis father to you! Tell it to Undo 
Joseph, whose little son died in your ai-ms, 
whose tears your hand wiped away, in the 
grief-time long .ago * Tell it, my child, to 
?)ie: and I shall take the risk, and the shame 
(if there is shame) of telling it again. I, with 
nothing to»speak for mo but my white hair j 
I, with nothing to hel]) me but my heart that 
means no harm—I shall go to that good and 
true woman, with the burden of her mother’s 
grief to lay before her ; and, in my soul of 
sonls 1 believe it, she will not turn away! ’ ” 

He paused, and looked at Itosamond. Her 
head was bent down over her child; her 
tears were dropjnng slowly, one by one, on 
tbe bosom of his little wliite dress. Waiting 
a moment to collect herself before she spoke, 
she held out her hand to the old man, and 
tiniily and gratefully met the look ho fixed 
on her. * O, go on, go on! ” she said. “ Let 
me prove to you that your generous confi¬ 
dence in me is not misplaced 1 ” 

“I knew it was not, from tbe first, as 
surely as I know it now ! ” said Uncle Joseph. 
“ And Sarah, when I ha<l spoken to her, she 
knew it too. She was silent for a little; she 
cried for a little ; she leant over from the 
pillow and kissed me here, on my cheek, as 1 
sat by the bedside and thc^i she looked 
back, back, bock, in her mind, .;0 the Long 
Ago, and very quietly, very slowly, with her 
eyes looking into my eyes, anu her hand 
resting so in mine, she spoke the words to 
me that I must now speak again to you, who 
sit liere to-day as her judge, before you go to 
her to-morrow, as her child.” 

“ Not as her judge ! ” said Eosamond. “ I 
cannot, I must not hear you say that.” 

“1 speak her words, not mine,” rejoined 
tho old man gravely. “ Wait, before .you bid 
me change them for others—wait, till you 
know tho end.” 

He drew his chair a little nearer to Bosa- 
mond, paused for a miuate or two, to arrange 
his recollections, and to separate them .pue 
from the other; then resumed : 

“ As Sarah began with me,” he said, “'iso I, 
for my part, must begin also,—which means 
to say, that I go down uow through the years 
tliat are past, to the time wheu my nieco 
went out to her first service. You know that 
the sea-captain, the brave and good man 
Trevertouj took for his wife.an artist on tho 
stage—what they call, play-act ress, here} A 
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grmid big woman, and a handsome; with a makes them presento—Ke is the best Mend 
life, and a spirit, and a will in her, that is not the little bojs and girls' hare eve^ had. Tlie 
often seen : a wonmn of the sort wjbo can mistress, who should be their best friend too, 
say. We will do this thing, or that thing looks on and says nothing j looks on, red 
—and do it in the spite and face of all the sometimes, and sometimes pale; goes away 
scruples, all the obstacles, all the opposi- into her room where Sarah is at work for 
tionsin the world. To this lady there comes her, and walks about, and finds fault; and 
for maid to wait upon her, Sarah, my niece, one day lets the evil temper fly out of 
•—a young girl, then, pretty, and kind, and j her at her tongue, and says “ Why have I got 
gentle, and very, very shy. Out of many; no child for my husband to be fond of ? Why 
others who want the places and who are j must he kiss and play always with the children 
bolder and bigger .and quicker girls, Mistress 1 of other women i They take his love aw.ay 
Treverton, nevertheless, picks Sarah. This!for sometliing that is not mine. I hate 
is strange, but it is stranger yet, that Sarah, j those children and their mothers too ! ’ It is 
on her part, when she comes out of her first' lier passion that speaks then, but it speaks 
fears, and doubts, and pains of shyness about | what is near the truth for all that. She will 
herself, gets to Ikj fl>nd with all her heart of not make friends with any of those mothers ; 
that grand and handsome mistress, who has' the ladies she is familhu'-fund with, are the 
a life, and a spirit, and a will of the sort that ■ ladies who have no children, or the ladies 
is not often seen. This is strange to say, but. whose families are all up-grown. You think 
it is also, as I know from Sard’s own,lips, j that was wrong of the mistress 1 ” 
every wopd of it true.” j lie put the question to Eosamond, who was 

“ True beyond a doubt,” said Leonard.! toying thoughtfully with one of the baby’s 
“Most of the strong attachments in the| hands which was resting in her’s. “I think 
world are formed between people who are j Mrs. Treverton was very much to be pitied,” 
unlike each other.” she answered, gently lifting the child’s hand 

“ So the life they led in that ancient house {to her lips, 
of Portlj^nna began happily for them all,” j “ Then I, for my part, think so too,” said 
continued the old man. “ The love that tlio Uncle Joseph. “ To be pitied l—yes ! To bo 
mistress had for her husband was so full in; more pitied some months after, when thci-e is 
her heart, that it overflowed in kindness to j still no child and no hope of a child, and the 
everybody who was at)out her, and to Sarah, j good sea-captain says, one day, ‘ I rust here, 
her maid, before all the rest. She would j 1 get old with much idleness, I want to be on 
have nobody but Sarah to read to her, to; the sea again. 1 shall ask for a ship,’ And 
work for her, to dress her in the morning | he asks for a ship, and fhey give it him, and 
and the evening, and to undress her at night,' he goes away on his cruises—with muchkiss- 
She was as familiar as a sister might have | ing and fondness at parting from his wife— 
l>een with Sarah, when they two were alone, | hut still he goes away. And when he is gone, 
in the long days of rain. It was the game of the mistress comes in again where Sarah is 
her idle time—^the laugh that she liked most at work for her on a fine new gown, and 
—to astonish the poor country maid, who snatches it away, and casts it down on the 
had never so much as seen what a theatre’s floor, and throws after it all the fine jewels 
inside was like, by dressing in fine clothes, she has got on her table, and stamps and cries 
and painting her face, and speaking and doing with the misery and the passion that is in 
all that she Iiad done on the theatre-scene, in her. ‘ I would give all those fine things, and 
the days that were before her marriage. The go in rags for the rest of my life to have a 
more she startled and pmszled Sarah with child!’ she says. ‘I am losing my husband’s 
these jokes and pranks of masquerade, the love; he would never have gone away from 
better she was always pleased. For a year me if I had brought him a child I ’ Tlien she 
this easy, happy life went on in the ancient looks in the glass, and says between her teeth, 
house,—happy for all the servants,—^happier ‘ yes I yes ! I am a fine woman with a fine 
' still for the master and mistress, bat for the figure, and I would change places witli the 
want of one thing to make the whole com- ugliest, crookedeat wretch in aU creation, if I 
plete, one little blessing, that was always could only have a child! ’ And then she 
hoped for, and that never came—^the same, if tells-Sarah that the captain’s brother spoke 
you please, as the blessing in the long white the vil^t of all vile words of her, when she 
frock, with the plump delicate face and the was married^ because she was an artist on the 
tiny amis, that I see before me now.” stagehand slue says, ‘If I have no child, 

He paused, to point the'allusion by nod- who but he—the rascal-monster that I wish 
ding and smiling at the child in Eosamond’s I could kill!—who but he will come to possess 
lap; then resumed. allthatthecaptainliaSgot?” Andtheilshecries 

“ As the new year gels’on,” he said, “ Sarah again, and says, ‘ I am losing his love—ah, I 
sees in the mistress a change, 'the good sea- know it, I know it!—I am losing hia love I’ 
captain is a man who loves children, and is Nothing that Sarah can say wBl alter her 
fotid of getting to the house all the little t’noughts about that. And the months go on, 
girls of Ma friends round a’jout; and . the sea-captain comes back^ and jipjall 
them, ho kisses them, h^' thra^e is always the same secret grief growjlug 
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and growing in the niistresa’s heart^grow- reality, Eosamond shuddered and looked at. 
ing and growing till it k now the third year her hnshand. “ Oh, Lenny! ” she murmured, 
since the marriage, and there is no hope yet “the first news of your blindness was a sore 
of a child; and, once more the sea-captain gets trial to me—^hut what was it to thU ! " 
tired on the land, and goes oJf again for hk “Pity her! ” said the old man. “ Pity her 
cruises—cruiaes, this time; away, away, for what she suffered then! Pity her for 
away, at the other end of the, world.” i what came after, that was worse ! Yet five, 

Here Undo Joseph paused once more, | si^:, seven weeks passy after the death of the 
apiJarently hesitating a little about how he ' mining-manj and Sarah, in the body suffers less, 
should go on with the narrative. His mind but in the mind suffers more. The mktross, 
seemed to be soon relieved of its. doubts, but; who is kind and good to her as any sister could 
his i'ueo saddened, and his tones amk lower, b«^ fiuda out, little by little, something in her 
when he addressed Eosamond again, face which is not the pain-look, not the 

“ I mtist, if you "please, go away from the fright-look, not the grief-look ; something 
mistress now,’’ he said, “ and get back to which the eyes can see but whrioh the tongue 
Sarah,myuiece,and say one word also of a min- cannot put into words. She looks and thinks, 
ing man, with the Cornish name of Polwheal.; looks and thinks, till there steals into her mind 
This was a young man that worked well and a doubt which makes her tremble at herself, 
got good wage, and kept a good character. ^ whicli drives her straight forward into 
He lived with hie mother in the little village ^ Sarah’s room, which sets her eyes searching 
that is near the ancient house; and, seeing | through and through Sarah to her inmost 
Sarah from time to time, took much fancy to' heart. ‘There is something on your mind 
her, and she to him.. So the end (^nie that. besides your grief for the dead and gone,’ 
tlie mari’iivge-promise was between them ] she says, and catches Sarah by both the 
given and taken ; as it happened, about the | arms before she can turn away, and looks 
time when the sea-captain was back after his, her in the £ace, front to front, with curious 
fii-st cruises, and just when he was thinking; eyes that search and suspect steadily, ‘ The 
of going away in a ship again. Against the ' miner-man, Polwlieal,’ she says ; ‘ my mind 
marriage-promise nor he nor the lady hk wife. misgives me about the miuer-mau, Pol- 
had a woi-d to object, for the miner, Pol- wheal. Sarah! I have been more friend to 
wheal, had good wage and kept a good cha- you than mistress. As your friend I ask you, 
racier. Only the mktress said that the loss I now^—^tell me ail the truth 1 ’ The question 
of Sarah would be sad to her—^very sad; and, waits; but no word of answer ! only Sarah 
Sai-ali answered that there was yet no hurry j struggles to get away, and the mktress 
to park So the weeks go on, and the sea- holds her tighter yet, and goes on and 
captain sails away again for hk long cruises ; i says, ‘I know that the marriage-promise 
and about the same time also the mktress passed between you ant] miner Polwheal; 
finds out that Sarali frets and looks not like 1 know that if ever tliere was truth in 
herself, and that the miner, Polwheal, he wan, thei-e was truth in him; I know that 
larks here and lurks there, round about the he went out from this place to put the banns 
house ; and she says to herself, ‘ So ! so ! Am up, for you and for him, in the church. Have 
I standing,too much in the way of thk mar- secrets from all the world besides, Sarah, but 
riage ] For Swah’s sake, that shall not be I’ > have none Irom me. Tell me, thk minute, tell 
And she calls for them both one evening, and | me the truth I Of all the lost creatures 
talks to them kindly, and sends away to put' in this big, wide world,are you — - If ’ Before 
up the banns next morning the young man! she can say the words that are next to 
Polwheal. That night, it is his turn to go | come, Sarah falls on her knees, and cries out 
down into the Portbgenna mine, and work | suddenly to be let go away to hide and die, 
after the hours of the day. With hk heart all- and be heard of no more. That was ail the 
light, down into that dark he goes. When answer slic gave. Tt was enough for the 
he rises to the world again, it is the dead trutlq then ; it is enough for the truth now.” 
body of him that is drawn up—the dead body, He sighed bitterly, and ceased speaking for 

with all the young life, by the fall of a rock, a little while. No voice broke the reverent 
crushed out iu a moment. The news flies ailenee that followed his last words. The one 
here ; the news flies there. With no break, living sound that stirred iu thestillness of the 
with no warning, with no comfort i^ear, it room, was the light breathing .of the child as 
comes on a sudden to Sarah, my niece, he lay asleep iu hk mother's arms. , 

When, to her sweetheart that evening site “ That was all the answer,” repeated the 
had said good-bye> she was a young, pretty old man, “and the mktress who heard it, sagrs 
girl; when six little weeks after, she, from notliing for some time after,! but stiH.lbqhs 
the sick-bed where the shock threw her, got sti-aight forward into Sarah’s face, and grown 
up,—all her youth was gone, all her hair was paler and paler the longer she looks —paler 
grey, and in her eyes the fright-look was and paler, till on a euddea ^ starts, anji at 
Ixed that has never left them since.” one flash the red flies back into her iace. 

The simple words drew the picture of.the* ‘No,’ she says, whispering and looking at the 
mite’s death, and of all that followed it, door, ‘ once your fmnd,Barah, always your 
with' a startling dktinctuesa—with a fearful friend. -Stay in this liousa, keep your own 
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eounsel, 4o as I bid you, and leave the rest to up, new, is, Jess trohbJo, than from my fit to 
me.’ And with that, she turns round quiek yours, to alter old gowns.’ Sarah, to all 
on her heel, and fells to walking up and down this,' says in astonishment,'Why?’ And 
the ixjom,—^faster, foster, faster, till she is,out the mistress answers, ‘I will have no ques- 
of breath. Then she pulls the bell-witiian tions. Remember what I said; keep your 
angry jerk, and calls out loud at the door, own counsel, and leave the rest to me !’ So 
‘Thehorses! I. want to rUle;’ then turns she goes out, and leaves Sarah to work ; 
upon Sand), ‘ My gown for riding in! Tluck and the next thing she does is to send for, 
up your heart, poor creature,! On my life the doctor to see her. He asks what is the 
and honour I will save you. Wy gown, my matter; gets for answer that she feels 
gown, then; 1 am mad for a gallop in the strangely, mid not like herself; also that she' 
open air 1 ’ And she goes out, in a fever; think's the soft air of Cornwall makes her 
of the blood, and gallops, gallops, till the | weak. 'J'he days pass, aqd the doctor comes 
horse reeks again, and the groom-man who: and goes, and, say what* he may, those tw’o 
rides after her wonders if she is mad. When ; answers are always the only two that he can 
she comes baok, for all that ride in the air,. got. All this time, Sarah is at work ; and 
she is not tired. The whole evening after, j when she has done, the mistress says, ‘ Now 
she is now walking about the room, and: for the other basket, with Ik T. On it; for 
how striking loud tunes idl mixed up toge -1 those are the letters of my name, and the 
ther on the piano. At the bed-time,she ciiu-1 things in it are mine,’' Inside this, there is 
not rest. Twice, three times in the night she' first a box which holds a common bonnet of 
. frightens Sarah by coming in to see how she black straw ; then a coarse dark shawl; 

I does, and by saying always those same words then a gown of good common black stuff; 
over again, ‘ Keep your own counsel, do as I then linen, and other things for the under 
bid you, and leave the rest to me.’ In the garments, that are only of the sort called 
morning, she lies late, sleeps, gets up very | second best. ' Make up all that rubbish,’ 
pale and quiet, and says to Sarah, ‘ No word, says the mistress, ‘ to fit me. No questions! 
more between us two of wliat happened yes -1 You have always done as I told you; do as I 
ter-day—no word till the time comes when; tell you now, or you are a lost woman.’ 
you fear the eyes of every stranger wlio looks i When the rubbish is made up, she tries it 
at you. Then I shall speak again. Till that on, and looks in the glass, and laughs in a 
time let us be as we were before I put the way that is wild and d^osperate to hear. ‘ Do 
question yesterday, and before you told the I make afine,buxom, comely servant-woman ?’ 
truth.’ ” j she says. ‘ Ha! but I have acted that part 

At this point he broke the thread of the times enough in my past days on the theatre- 
nan'ative again, explaining, as he did so, that scene.’ And then she takes off the clothes 
his memory was growing confused about a, again, and bids Sarah pack them up at once 
question of time, which he wished to state j in one trunk, and pack the things - she has 
correctly in.iutroducing the series of events, made for herself in another. ‘The doctor 
that were next to be described. i orders me to go away out of this damp-soft 

“AhjWell! well! ” he said, shaking his \ Cornwall climate, to where the air is fresh, 
head, after vainly endeavouring to pursue and dry, and cheerful-keen! ’ she says, and 
the lost recollection. “For once. 1 must,laughs again, till the room rings Avith it. At 
acknowledge that I forget. Whether it was ] the same time, Sarah begins to pack, and 
two months, or whether it was three, after takes some knick-knack things off the table, 
the mistress said those last words to S:u-ah, and among them a brooch whicli lias on it 
I know not — but at the end of the one the likeness of the sea-captain’s face. The 
time, or of the other, she, one morning, mistress sees her, turns white in the cheeks, 
orders her carriage and goes away alone to trembles all over, snatches the brooch away, 
Truro. In the evening she comes ^ok with and locks it up in - the cabinet in .a great 
two large, 'flat baskets. On the cover of; hui-ry, as if the look of it frightened her. ‘ I 
the oiie there is a card, and 'written on it | shall leave that behind me,’ she says, and 
are the letters, ‘ S. L.’ On the cover of the j turns round on her heel, and goes quickly out 
other there* is a card, and written on it are | of the room. You guess, now, what the 
the letters, ' R. T.’ The baskets are taken thing was that Mistress Treverton had it in 
into the mistress’s room, and Sarah is called^ her mjnd to do ? ” 

and the mistress says to her, ‘Open the He addressed the question to Rosamond 
basket with S, L. on it; for those are the first, and then repeated it to Leonard. They 
letters of your name, and the things in it both answered in the affirmative, and eu- 
areyours.^ Wide, there is firsfcm box, which treated him to go on. 
holds a grand bonnet , of black lace ; then a j “ You guess ? ” he said. “ It is more than 
fine, dark shawl j then black si^ of the best | Sarah, at that time, could do. What with 
kind, enough to make a gown ; then linen I the misery in her own mind, and the strange 
and stuff for the under garments, all of the, ways and strange words of her mistress, the 
tjipaest sort. 'Make up those things to fit wife that were in her wore all confused. 
I'i-^qurseJf,’ says the mistress. ‘You ate so Nevertlielose, what her mistress has said to 
r'. llttler than I, that to make the things her that she nks always done; and together 
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alone those two from the house of Porthgeiina 
drive . away. Not a word say's the mistress 
till they hay^ got to the journey’s end for the 
first day, and are stopping at thoir inn 
among strangers for the night. Then at last 
ehe speaks out, ‘ Put you on, Sarah, the good 
linen and ,the good gown to-morrow,’ she 
says, ‘ but keep the common bonnet and the 
common shawl, till we get into the carriage 
again. I shall ‘put on tlie coarse iiiien and 
the coarse gown, and keep the good bonnet 
and shawl. We shall pass so the people at 
the inn, on our way to the can-iage, witliout 
very much risk of surprising tliein by our 
cliitnge of gowns. When we arO out on the 
road again, we can change bonnets and shawls 
in the carriage~.and then, it is ali done. 
You are the married lady, Mrs. Treverton, 
and I am your maid who waits on you, Sarah ^ 
LecKon.’ At that, the glimmering on Siirah’s 
mind breaks in at last; site shakes with the 
fright it gives her, and all she can say is, 

‘ Oh, mistress! for the love of Heaven, what 
is it you mean to do ? ’ ‘I mean,’ the mis¬ 
tress answers, ‘ to save you, niy faithful ser¬ 
vant, from disgrace and ruin; to prevent every 
peimy tliat the captain has got from going 
to that rascal-monster, his brother, who 
slandered me ; and, last and most, 1 mean to 
keep my husband from going away to sea 
ag.un, by making him love me as ho has 
never loved me yet. Must I say* more, yon 
])Oor, afflicted, frightened creature—or is it' 
enough so 1 ’ And all that Sarah cau answer,' 
i.s tacry bitter tears, and to say faintly. ‘No.’ | 
‘ JDo you doubt,’ says the mistress, and grips 
her by the arm, and looks her close in the > 
face with fierce eyes, ‘ Bo you doubt which is' 
be.st, to cast yourself into the world forsaken, '• 
and disgraced, and ruined, or to save your¬ 
self from shame, and make a friend of me for! 
the rest of your lite 1 You weak, wavering,! 
baby-woniiUi, if yoir cannot decide for your¬ 
self, I shall for yon. As I will, so it shall, 
be ! To-morrow, aud the day after, and the ^ 
diry after that, we go on and on, up to the 
north, where my good fool of a doctor says' 
tile air is cheerfhl-kcen—up to the north, 
where nobody knows me or has heard my 
name. I, the maid, shall spread the report 
that you, the lady, are weak in your liealth. 
No strangers shall you see, but the doctor 
and the nurse, when the time to call them 
comes. Who they may be, 1 know not; but 
this I do know, Uiat the one and the other 
will serve our purpose without the least sus-1 

i iicion of what it is ; and that when ,wo get 
lack to Cornwall again, the secret between 
us two will to no third person have been 
trusted, and will remain a Bead Secret to the 
end of the world! ’ With all the strength 
of the strong will that is in her, at tite hush 
of night and in a bouse of strangem, she! 
s^iealcs those words to the woman of allwomfen 
tiie most irighteaed, the most afflicted, the I 
most helpless, the most ashamed. What need 
to say the end i On that night Sarah first | 


stooped her siioulders to the burden that, 
has weighed heavier and heavier on them 
with every year, for all her after-life.” 

“ How many days did tliey travel towards 
the north ? ” asked ilosainond, eagerly. 
“Where did the journey endl lu England 
or in Scotland ? ” 

“In Ekigland,” answered Uncle Joseph. 
“But the name of the place escapes my 
foreign- tongue.* It was a little town by the 
side of the sea—the great sea that waHiics 
between my country aud yours. Tliere tliey 
stojipod, and there they waited till the time 
came to send for the doctor and the nurse. 
And as Mistress Treverton had said it should 
be, so, from the first to the last, it was. The 
doctor and the nurse, aud the people of the 
house were all strangers ; aud to this day, if 
they still live, they believe that Sarah w as 
the sea-captain’s wii'c, and that Mistre.ss 
Treverton w.as the maid who wmted on hej‘. 
Not till they weix* far back oh their way 
home with the child, did the two change 
gowns again, and return each to her proper 
place. The -first friend at Porthgeima 
that the inisttess sends for to show Ihe 
cliild to, when she gets back, is the othex' 
doctor who lives there. ‘Bid you thiuk 
what was the matter with me, when you sent 
mo away to change the air ‘I she says, ami 
laughs. And the doctor, he laughs too, and 
says, * Yes, surely! but 1 was too cunning 
to say what I thought in those early days, 
because, at such times, there is always fear 
of a mistake. And you found the fine dry 
air so good for you that you stopped ? ’ he 
says. * Wei), that was right! right for your¬ 
self and right also for the child.’ Aud the 
doctor laughs again and the mistress with 
him, and Sarah who stands by and hears 
them, feels as if her heart would butst within 
her, with the horror, and tlje misery, and the 
shame of tliat deceit. When the doctor’s 
back is turned, she goes down on her knees, 
and begs and prays with all her soul that 
the mistress will repent, and semi her away 
with her child, to be heard of at Porthgenn;i 
no more. The mistress, with that tyrant- 
will of hers, has but four words of auswor 
to give ‘ It is too late! ’ -ITive weeks after, 
the sea-captain comes back, and the ‘Too 
late ’ is a truth that no repentance can ever 
alter more. The mistress’s cunning hand 
that has guided the deceit from the first, 
guides it always to the last—guides it so that 
the captain, for the love of her and of the 
child, goes back to the sea no more—guides 
it till the time when she lays her down oh 
the bed to* die, and leaves all the burden of 
the secret, and all the guilt of the confession, 
to Sai-ah—to Sarah who, under- the tyranny 
of that tyrant-will, has lived in the house, 
for five long years, a stranger to her own 
child!” 

“ Five years ! ’* murmured Eosaipond, rais¬ 
ing the b.aby gently in her arms, till his face 
touched hera. “Oh me ! five long years a 
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■ etrangei-to the blood of lier blood, to the heart » galleiy should tumble down or Mi. alarm 
of her heart 1 ” of lire be giT«n'-it arises from a weakness 

“And all the ;;pearB after 1” said the old of the! whole bodilj frame; although that 
man. “The lonesome years and years among weakness m»y not perbans develope itself 
strangers,'with no sight of tJie child that in any other way. Another form of nei^ 
was growing up, with no heart to pour the voosuess is produced by any one particillar 
story of her «iorrow into the e;u- of any living j nerve becoming acutely sensitive, as the 
creature—not even into mine! ‘‘Better,’ I nerve of the eye or the ear. This increjise 
said to her, when she could apeak to rae no I of sensibility may vary in degree from the 
more, and when her face was turned away; instructed power of a seaman’s eye, or 
again on the pillow; ‘a thousand times' musician’s ear, to an intolerance of light or 
better, my child, if you had told the Secret! ’! of sound which amounts, to disease. 

I ‘ Could I tell )ti’ she said, ‘to the master who 1 The first thing to observe in the nervous 
trusted me ? Could I tell it afterwards to the' system of man, is the absolute identity of its 
child, wluxso very birth was a reproach to me 1 j arrangemeuls in every individual. Utterly 
Could she listen to the story of her mother’s j unlike the blood-vessels—of which we may 
shame, told by her mother’s lips 1 How will | sometimes find an artery wanting, and the 
she listen to it now, Uncle Joseph, when she. blood conveyed to the part by neighbouring 
hears it from you ? Remember tlie life she branches without any impairment of function 
has Jed, and the high place she has held in —we never find a nerve in one person which 
the world. How can she forgive me 1 How is wanting in another. If even the most 
ciui she ever look at me in kindness again! ”’ i minute branch be deficient, owing to injury 
“You never left her,” cried Rosamond, or disease, the loss is irreparable, Ko otlier 
interposing before he could say more ; ]ierve or nerves can supply its pliice. fc’ur, 
“sMirely, surely, you never left her with that, though in outward seeming they are all alike, 
thouglit in her heart ! ” I each delicate fibril has its own apjiointod 

Uncle Joseph’s head drooped on his fcisk to perform, wLicii no other eau ]»erform 
breast. “ What words of mine could change for it. The source of, the. various powers 
it i ” he asked, sadly. which the nerves possess, resides in the diffe- 

“ Oh, Lenny, do you hear that! I must leave rent parts of the bmin and in that prolon- 
you, and leave the baby. I must go to her, gatiou of it down the back called the spinal 
or those last words about me will break my cord. By tracing up the fibre of a nerve to 
heart.” The passionate tears burst from her its origin, we can discover what oliictj ii has 
eyes as she spoke; and she rose hastily from; to peribrm. 

her seat; with the child in her arms. i Let us take the nerves of the hand and 

“Not to-night,” said Uncle Joseph. “She'arm. All the little tendrils wliich aaire dis- 
said to me at parting, ‘ I can bear no more tributed to the skin and muscles of the limb, 

' to-night; give me till the moimi^g to get as gradnally meet together, forming Larger and 
, strong as J can.’ ” : larger trunks, until they enter the canal in 

“ Oh, go back then yourself! ” cried Rosa-1 the centre of the spine, TJieu we find that 

mond. “ Go, for God’s sake, without wasting 'each bundle of nerves is divided into two, 
another moment, and- make her think of mo to join two distinct pai'ts of the spinal cold. ■ 
as she ouglst 1 Tell her how I listened to j In other words, hy tracing them.up to tlieir 
you. with my own child sleeping on my' origin, we find that the spinal nerves arise 

bosom all the time—-tell her-—oh, no, no! ■ out of two roots called, from theii’ po.sitiOTi, 

words are too cold for it!—Come here, come the anterior and posterior roots, and experi- 
close, Uncle Joseph (I shall always' call yon ment teaches us that these two roots and 
so now) ; come close to me and kiss my child j the nerves continued from them, have quite 
[ — her grandchild !—Kiss him on this cheek distinct properties. The anterior iMiots have 
because it has lain nearest to my heart. And no feeling: they may be pricked, cut, or torn 
now, go back, kind and dear old man—^go back without giving pain ; but ibey excite raove- 
to her bedside, and say nothing but that I ment in the muscles to which tliey are 
sent that kiss to her ! ” distributed. The posterior roots, on tlie con- 

----- trary, are sensitive ; but have no power of 

THE NERVES. exciting movement. All the nerves which 

-‘ come fr-om the spine—thirty-one on each 

Fbw expressions are used more vaguely ‘ side—are formed in this manner. ' So that 
in general conversation than the terra Ner-• those movements of the body which are 
vouB. By a nervous person we underatand, i iuvolimtary ai-e produced in tli© iollowing 
[ not a person in whom the.nervous system is I manner—the. extremities of the sensitive 
Btrojig and healthy, bttt the reverse J—Hiat j nerves, being irritated by -some external 
hie nerves are subject to excitement or irri-! stimulus, convey the sensation to the spinal 
tabllity. 'When tnis condition renders the! cord and motor nerves to the brain, producing 
pittient timid—^aa when it will induce a lady i corrfespemding movements in the muscles,— 
ts ^ church, and endure' this is called reflex action. 

discomforts of an uncu8luone<l seat and j The roots of the nerves are protected from 
g ii'ii' .bold draft at the back of her neck for lear i injur)? by their situation in the canal formed 
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by the bones of the spine, through distinet | being formed at one spot into bone, at another 
holes in which the nerves severally emei-ge! into muscle and nail—into all the varioiia 
between thick layers of muscle. Yet they i parts of the body, each in its phico. 
arc frequently injured by accident and. Tho eonncotlons of the synqiathetio with 
disease. A broken, back causes complete the spinal- nerves and the fifth account for 
paialysis of all the parts whose nerves arise; the pain felt in I’eraote parte when the causa 
below the seat of injury. But it is notun-jis in the internal organs. Tic, vriueii is an 
nsual fur disease of the spine to paralyse aflectiou of the fifth nerve, is almost always 
one set of roots; while the other retains its' so oaiised, and is never relieved by cutting 
power. The consequences are sometimes j the nerve, because the pain of an injured 
amusing. A French soldier one day took j nerve, wherever the seat of Injury may be, 
the lid from a frying-pan when it was neai'iy is always referred to its extremities. A man 
red hot, and never few that it w'as bumi ng him. after his leg has been cut olT will feel perfectly 
In this case the posterior roots were paralysed, his knee, ancle, and toes ; and ho will some- 
Wlieu a man’s legs are affected in this way, times use his hands to lift his lost knee over 
he will be able to Widk only while he sees; the one he has left, 

his legs, and direct their movements by his! The nerves of the special senses come from 
will. Let Ilia attention be diverted for a' the brain. There is a distinct nerve on each 
moment and he falls down. | side for tlio sen.-es of smelling, seeing, and 

'L'hese spinal nerves have, on their sensitive'hearing. The nerve of taste, jis I liave 
roots, a small swelling called a ganglion mentioiieJ, is a branch of the fifth, as it would 
and the fifth nerve which arises from the' seem to render that system quite complete, 
brain has also .two roots, on one of which is i Their pecuHarities are iudicalcd by their 
a ganglion, being in every re.spect similar to; names. They are quite insensible to pain, 
tlie spinal nerves. These together form a , Irritate the optic nerve, and the consequence 
nervous system, which is essential to all is a dash of light. The sensitiveness 'of the 
animals who have to seek their food It eye is given by branches of the fifth, and its 
supplies the arms and legs for moving, in-; movements aro regulated by three nerves 
ssareli cf, and grasping the food, and the, from the brain which aro exclusively dis- 
mouth, and tongue, and other organs which i tributed to the muscles of the eye. Alto- 
are exorcised in swallowing. So complete 1 gether no less than six nerves are supplied to 
is this system in itself that the nerve of j this important organ. The optic nerve, being 
taste, instead of being a special nerve like, the only nerve of sight, makes us uncommonly 
tile nerve of the eye or ear, is a branch of 8ce})Lical when the mesmerists talk about 
the fifth nerve ; taste being absolutely essen- reading with tho pit of the stomafch. Sym- 
tial to the selection of food. Sight, smelling, | patby will do a great deal and Convey pain 
and hearing ax-e additions to this system in i to any part, but there are no connections 
the higiier animals, and have their special between the sympathetic and optic nerves, 
nerves. Here j^ain we may remark tl^‘ peculiar 

'I he sympathetic system consists of a num- sensibility of each part. Your may pass 
berof ganglions placed among the abdominal your finger over the eye-ball with little or no 
organs, and on either side of the back bone, inconvenience ; but a grain of clu.st will 
with tendrils connecting them to each other, excite a copious flow of tears to wash it away, 
and to the spinal nerves; giving brandies There is no such thing as common .sensi- 
to all neighbouring parts, espiecially to the bility. Tho sensibility of the skin is one tiling, 
internal organs. The arrangement of these that of tho eye another, that of the stomach 


are not roots. The system has no origin; it wisdom which ha.s fitted maai so well for liia 
is spread over all the body; but its centre situation in the world. By it we are defended, 
is in the pit of the stomach, where a blow is as by impregnable armour, from the tiioiisaud 
more immediately fatal than on the liead external objects which would otherwise 
itself. Boxers know well enough the blow assail us. Let the fifth nerve be paralyse.!—tho 
which most eflectually doubles up their eye will see well enough by means of tlio optic 
opponent. nerve, Wt it will no longer feel the pai-ticles of 

W ouderful are the offices which dust upon its surface. They will collect, Vijll 
sympathetic system fulfils in the animal inikmo, and will ultimately destroy the eye. 
economy. By the vitality which it supplies. But supposing our knee or ancle joints wore 
processes are carried on by the various sensitive to the same degree, we should be 
organs wliich no chemist in hia laboratory unable to hear the mere weight of the body,, 
can rival Tiie stomach selects the nutritive far less to walk. Yet were they not sensible) 
parts of the food, and rejects the nnnrofit- al all, ire should want a guide tb the amonni 
able. The food is converted into blooa; the of pressure and of exertion they nan be&r 
liver and kidneys eliminate noxious particles, with impunity. If the skin of the hand ivere 
and that wonder of wonders, nutrition of the not sensitive, we should take hold of red hot 
whole body, takes place; the same material irons. like the poor soldier, and. burn our* 
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fijslves. But, werft the niembi-anes which' anatomy could depict all the changes of 
cover the intewial <a*gans as sensitive as the'an animated countenance. But we may, I 
skin, every vital function would be attended! think, draw one broad distinction between 
with pain. Existence would be agony. : those niental emotions which have an exciting, 
t have now briefly described three sorts of ^ and those which have a depi-essiug influence, 
nerves; first, the spinal nerves and the fifth j on the heart’s action, I^iughter is, jierhaps, 
from the brain’which form a system sufficient! the best instance of pure healthy excitement, 
to supply nil the voluntary movements of an; The muscles round the month relax, and the 
Animal tliat has to .seek and grasp its food ;iinvoluntary muscles expand it into a smile; 
the system being rendered complete by the j the man draws a full breath, and sends it out 
singular fact of the fifth nerve giving off one' with jerks, and so agitated are tlie muscles 
branch endowed with a special sense—taste.' of his sides and throat, that he is incapable 
Second, when the food is caught 'and swal- of voluntary action, and holds his sides to 
lowed, another system, the sympathetic, pie-; steady them. 

aides over the offices of digestion and nu-| in weeping the mouth is drawn nsidu, 
trition. 'J’hird, superadded to these are the' not from the relaxation of the circular 
nerves of the special senses—sight, hearing, 1 muscle as in laughter, but by the strong 
and smelling; a distinct nerve or rather' action of the antagonistic muscles, par- 
pair of neiwes for each. ; ticubudy one which draws down the 

There is yet another class, perhaps the, angle of the month; inspiration is quick 
.mo.st interesting of all, called respiratory' and-jci’ky, expiration slow, because the flow 
nerves, four in number, which arise from a of blood to the lung is languid. All the 
v’cry ciicumseribod part of the brain where other muscles are tweeted spasmodically by 
it is prolonged into the spinal cord ; have, mental emotions, as pain, rage, feai’, &c., but 
very extensive ramifications; and whose our knowledge will not enable us to exjiliiin 
office it is to regulate and combine all the why one muscle more than another should be 

i iarts which are concerned in tlie act of the exponent of a certain passion. Yet, so s*ro 
ireathing. Breathing is not merely the is the sympathy between the heart and the 
expansion and contraction of the chest. In mind, that loiig-contiuuod grief has been 
simple drawing in of the breath, the nostril j known by its depressing influence to weaken 
must be distended, the tubes leading to the '■ the heart so much that its walls h.ave yielded 
lung must be kept firmly open by muscular: to the pressure of the blood, and the sulfei’er 
power; the heart must at the riglit moment! lias died not only figuratively but literally 
contra^, and send the blood into the Inng to ^ of a broken heart. 

be purified. Numerous muscles are employed i I will here quote a few lines from Sir 
in this process. 'When breathing is difficult, j Charles Bell 

adilitiona! muscles arc put in exercise. The . ^ ..... , . Tjr 

mtient takes hold of something that, hy fixing V* contemplate the appearance of mor. ’R e 

it- I I • 1 ® x* /i ” I'cailuy conctivo whv a nian stands with, eya in- 

the arms,ihemusclesv.lueh gofimn lhe a™ ^/ct.rows 

to the chest may raise the ribs, and ^1 the, the eye largely m.iiover«l ; 

muscles of the body give their aid. ^ Ihe liar- j and hewildered ateps, his cye» 

monious action of all these parts, is secured \ are rapidly and wildly in seateh of something. But, 
by their nervous energy being derived from' observe him further; there is a spasm on his breast, he 
tlie same source. One of these nerves emerges ‘ nmnot hrcatlie freely, the chest is elevated, the mnsdes 
from the skull just in front of the ear, and ' of his neck and shoulders arc in aeliun, bis breathing 
regulates the movements of all the muscles of is shoit and rapid, there is a gasping and convulsive 
the face and eyelids (these parts derive sciiai- motion of his lips, a tremor on his hollow clieek, 
bility from the fifth). Another goes to the » g'dping and catching of his tliroat; and why 
muscle of the eye. The other two'supply the heart knock at his ribs, while yet there 

hwt and lungs, and all the parts connected circukuou? for his lips and cheeks are 

/.t.'i 1 „ t +V. So in grief, if we attend lo the same class of phono- 
The hr.st action of a new-born cluld and the ^ 

last of the TUau is to bieathe ;audj during imagine to ouraclvcs the overwhelming intluenco of 

the passage from the cradle to tjie grave, woman. The object in her mind lias ab- 

cvery movement of the body affects the respi- curbed all thn powers of l»cr frame, the body is no 
ratory organa, and every emotion of the mind more regarded, tho spirits have left it, it reclines, and 
is outwardly expressed by their agency. It the gravitate ; they arc nerveless and relaxed, 
is no poetic fiction which describes the bound- and she scarcely breathes; hut why comes at intorvais ' 
ing heart of woe, or the sinking heart of ‘he long-drawn sigh t why are the neck and throat 
sorrow. All passions of the mind exert an convnlsed? what causes the swelling and quivering of 
influence more or lees iwwerlhl on the heart I ‘he deadly palenew of the face ? Or, 

and on the breathing, the muscles of the I '» “■«> hand so lude and earthly cold ? “'Ijrh v, 
i'ace, being supplied by a respiratory nerve, t “* 
sympathise with their condign; the ^ 
quivering Up and the spasmodic twitch' ^ 

the throat ^ reveal the agony Which | The answer to, the questions in the above 
pride strives in < vain to conceal. " No i qootatiou is, that the heart and lungs suffer 
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with the inind. These bodily expressions are,[loss of consclonsness to external impres- 
to the feelings and i)as8ions, what language' is sioiis. 
to thought, and their utterance is umver- On tito integrity of the nervous system, in 
; sally Tlie actor and the pjiinter connection with I lie brain, depends essentially 

must be correct in the anatomy .and phy- our life. Nervous energy and Jil'e are ideu- 
siology of the jxissions they would llelineate, tioal. The brain *is composed of nisny parts, 
or they will fail in enlisting the sympathy.of exquisitely delicate in structure, the minutest 
tlie spectator. I luave read that Mrs. Siddoiis part of which is essential. From it all the 
was perfect when she played Queen Kathe- nerves—except the sympathetic nerves— 
rine, in the scene where the solemn music is derive their various endowments, and there- j 
played, wliich she terms her knell. Tlie fore we must ascribe to the different parts of j 
mixed crowd in the theatre did not know the brain, diiferent powers. But to those i 
why they were hushed to sympathetic divisions, according to which, phrenologists ;j 
silence. It was the truth of her voiceless map out the skull into minute functions, ana- 
Longuage that awakened the same feeling tomy gives no countenance ; more especially j 
in their hearts. I consider that in those as the projections on the skull do not always j 
cases we are the subjecte of an involuu- correspond with the form of the brain | 
t'lry iinihition, in the same way as one itself. } 

man yawning will set a room full of people--- ^ 

‘' yawning too ; and that, as the passion gives KAMTl.V TsT i 

! • rise to the outward sign, so the sign or _ ‘ * ; 

expression will awaken, to a certain degree, Whkn Walter Scott was looking for an j 
the feeling in the mind. Burke says, **I estate, he was somewhat staggered witli the I 
[ have often observed that, on mimicking uns.avoury appellation of the little <iotuain i 
! the looks and gestures of angry, or placid, or upon the Tweed wliich he afterwards imnior- > 

I frightened, or daring men, I have involuu- talised by his x'osuleuce and death. Its pre- | 

I tarily found my mind turned to the pas- vions designation was ('larty Hole. Yet ( 

I siort whose appearance I endeavoured to who knows, if he had boldly faced the whips i 
I imitate.” If this theory be correct, it will and scorns which fools and fine folk would 
I readily explain wliy an error in tlie painting, have applied to that de.scriplive epithet, that | 

I or a‘ wrong gesture in the actor, mars his reverence and regard might not in time have i 
1 work. Sympathy must be, perfect. A more made (Jharty Hole weigh as-well, and fill tiio !> 
i important question suggested by it is, can we ulouth as well, and raise n spirit as well’ as | 
i not—by controlling the outward sign of passion the more enpbpuious Abbotsfonl ? For it is \ 
j — to a great degree master the passion association which gives all their music, | 
itself? ^ and all their poetry, and all their proud sig- ] 

For,over these actions of the bmly the mind nificance to territorial and family names as to | j 
has a C(),«trol, though unequal and imperfect, other things. Coward and Howard are nearly |, 
A siifi'ering man may restrain the movement of identical in sound. If Howanl had been the ; i 
the body, but he cannot preserve the colour expression for a craven, and Coward had ' 
in his cheek, or the natural tone of his been the .surname of the Norfolk dukedom, ji 
voice. A villain may habitually sheer at all Pope’s lines might have remained, with a 11 
softer passions, but his pallid' features will very slight alteration :— ' I 

■ ' I. 1 . Wliiit can cnoWe fool», OT sold, or Howards ? i! 

! There yet remains one nerve of the respi- ^ot all the «obk blood of all the Coward.! i| 

ratory group to describe. It is given, cxcIn- ' 

aivel^’, to one muscle of the eye, whose office Make Hamilton, Bamilton ; make Douglas, • | 
is to turn the eye upwards. This is its only Pnglas ; make IPeroy, Bercy ; and .Stanley, 
use, and to it, perhaps, we must attribute the Taiiley, and where would be the lofig-resound- : j 
definite direction which has been giv6n to all ing march and energy divine of the roll-call i 
religious aspirations. The negro savage and of the. peerage ? Why, exactly where tlicy j 
the enlightened Christian both look upward are now ; the dark Pnglas and the Hots])ur 
when they address the Deity; whose abode in Bercy would be the heroes of Chevy Cliace , 
the highest heaven they would thus seem to the princely Bamilton would head the iiobi- 
seek. ■ The action is involuntary, the muscle lity of Scotland, and the noble Taiiley would 
being perfectly independent of the will ; so be the tierce Rupert of debate. Since this ia 
that, when the mind is alworbod in medfta- the case, why should one of the quiet patro- , 
tiou, and the opposing voluntary muscles are nymios—the Snookses, Tirases, Tubbses-~re- 

f assive, the eye is turned up by its agency, pine? Thetimeraay come when a conqueror ■' 
t is the expression of devotion in its highest of India, of our race and family, will make' . 
form, and of rapture ; the eye always as- the title of Tubbs as grand in men’s ear? as , ' 
Burning this expression whou the voluntary Wellington. People may say, when they - 
powers fail. It is an old idea, originate J talk, three hundred pars hence, of the Aege- 
believe, by a Latin author, that the dying nerate dencendunt of the valiant marshal wbpr 
, infant is looking homewards, when the eye is reduced the rebellious province qf b^ance, 
i ;4h\j? directed,. It sometimes gives an expres; end took the Emperor of Ras?i|i prisoner,— 
suffering j but it only indicates the “ We expected better lyings tfom the heuse 
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of Tiitt3.”~-Theref(^ beseech all peraons in Staffordshire more liononred than all the 
to use their dUigenee to make the names I Ohathams, and even Banks more trustworthy 
they actually hold respectable, and not to j than all the British Banks. We ourselves 
descend to the mehner American system have heard a squire of high degree summon 
comm^orated in a previous number of this his butler by the ohivalrio name of Somerset, 
work, (Iflamber three hundred and forty- and the squire’s'own name was Griggs ! In 
eight), and exchange their honest but undig- that neighbourhood all the Beaufort.? had no 
aided patronymics for others of a more * chance a^iiist the monosyllable. A list of 
imposing sound; this is one way of filching [ the sheriffs of any year, a catalogue of a 
a good name not a bit more honourable than I grand jury, a glance into any local history 
the method reprobated by lago. Let Smiths | will show the strangest names combined in 
be Smiths, and Whites be Whites, and' their own district with rank and influence. 
Browns be Browns, and neither Smythes, nor j A late author makes one of the characters in 
Whyttes, nor Brownes. We see symptoms; a drama, of which the great republican orator, 

• of a snob!>ish (Iosertion of their past identities , was one of the heroes, say .•—“There is a 
by many of the aspiring Benedicts of the sound of thunder in the name of Pym.” 
present day in the assumption, utterly un-j And so there is, where the Pvms hold vast 
called for by any accession of fortune or! estates and have inherited hafls and manors 
estate, of the wife’s name in addition to, if | for two or three hundred years. Therefore 
not in place of his own. A month or two l let us do justice to the persistent dignity of 
after Wilkins’s marriage to Miss Haddow-! the bearers of all carious or cacophonous or 
field, we receive a note from our old friend even lan,ghable appellations, who have had 
signed Wilkins TIaddowfiehl,— or Haddow- the manliness to retain them in spite of the 
field'Wilkins. This is paltry. Bette^o the jeers and insults of an unthinking world, 
whole American at once, and change Wilkins And the number of those nominal martyrs— 
into Plantagduet. It might be wortli tlie {more real than half the sufferers on the 
while for such an improvement as that, to i hagiology—is still immensely large. Even 
forego all your previous existence,—your jin America, where the change of name is 
youthful Wiikinship, your Wilkins manhood ;} recognised by law, and not much objected to 
but for HaUdowfield !— ^where is the gain ? j by public opinion, there are many thousands 
That rose smelt as sweetly before the change' who have stood fast to their original colours, 
as after it. I —and fortunately an American enquirer, 

If an office for the legal acquisition of new; curious in this matter, comes to the raseue of 
designation existed in this country, as it does' his countrymen, and proves from the enor- 
across the Atlantic, we ought to improve mous number of instances he gives, of proper 
upon our model by regulating the pi'ice of; names, falsely so called, which are suggostions 
the commodity by its worth and quality, j of ridicule or amazement, that the great body 
Are we to pay the same for permission to: of the people is still uncontaminated by this 
dub ourselves Smithson as De Mowbray 1 It' first iutirmity of feeble minds ; but with the 
should be a question in the Rule of Three:— j peerage of all nations before them they 
if Buttons is worth two shillings, what will j adhere to their natal appellations, unmindfal 
be the value of De Vere ? It would then bej of Courtrays, and Montmorencies, and Bster- 
some index to a man’s pecuniary cii-cum- ’ linzies, and Medina Cells. Mr. N. I. Bow- 
stances as well as to his taste in nomencla- dit<ih (query why doesn’t he give his names 
ture. And that would be some advantage, in full instead of initials ?) has compiled a 
especially if the name were found on the back small volume of what may be called the 
of a bill. There is another paltry and con- euidosities of nomenclature, and has rendered 
temptible way of shaking off our baptismal it as interesting to the Britisher as to the 
and family obligations. A man vaiply Yankee, by extending his researoli into the 
flatters himself that-he increases his personal name-registers of the Anglo-Saxons, His 
respectability by merely Changing a letter, chief sources indeed for the English and 
It does not seem much, but the animus is Scotch portions are the long lists of the 
the same. The man who transforms Binks original subscribers to Pope’s Iliad and 
into Banks would be wiser, but uot a whit Odyssey, to Thomson’s Seasons and the 
more respectable, if he Ranged it into Mont- Maeklin Bible; but the principal value of 
gomery. We might be inclined to pardon a his excellent and quaintly humorous little 
William Pott for altering the o so as to Iw. book is the examples he gives us . from his 
William Pitt; but the want of self-respect is oufn fellow .citizens in Boston,, and other 
as much shown in, this as in greater alter- portions of his state. The first indication 
ations. lict those people ruthor go to some- we come to of the standing of the author 
rogion where their names are established as • showiS that his professional opportunities • 
, commodities already j for there are; must have greatly facilitated his work. He 

in England, if we only fbmid them; seems a lawyer in some official situation,- for 
I In appellations apparently ludicrous, in a paragraph about the astounding length 
and suMestive oflow ideas to the uninitiated i of some of his coutttrymen’s-names, we come 
aj*e reilolent of dignity and wealth to the old to the following anecdote A raarrieti lady 
accustomed neighboura, There may be Potts [ of this city (Mrs. J.) was in eighteen hui^idifed 
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antf thirty-eight about to sign a deed, releas¬ 
ing her dower. I asked her name. Her] 
husband said that she used the initi^ A, but 
that her name wa.s Aldebarontiphoscofornia ; 
probablv the longest that a patent ever 
inflicted on a child.—^We trust it was not 
a hoax inflicted on a too believing re¬ 
gistrar. 

But, on a little farther acquaintance with 
his book, we find nothing too improbable to 
be iiuplieitlv swallowed when people are once 
bent on calling names. They seem to have 
no mercy on their helpless offspring in the 
prodigious unfitness of the prefix they give 
to the family designation, what right has 
a father — only they have all suchffinty 
liearts !—of the name of Bee to christen his 
innocent daughter Busy ? Or if a man I'e- 
joiees in the lately ennobled name of Strutt, 
Is there auy excuse for bespattering bis son 
at tlio font with the prenomen vaUiant ? 
hliss Busy Bee may be not much better, to 
be sure, than if she had been Miss Idle 
Hussey (aiipther unpardonable collocation of 
Cbristian- and siirmimc); nor may Mr. Val- 
liaiu Strutt bo more imposing in his walk and 
conversiition than Mr. Humble Pace, but it 
gives rise to unpleasant remiirks. What if 
some demon in paternal form, of the honoured 
name of Buriug, had insisted on his son and 
heir being named Over ; or some savage Mr. 
Bun had christened his child Under ? It 
would not have been more unfeeling, and 
scarcely less absurd, than some we found in 
Mr. Bowditch’s collection; but he is philo¬ 
sophic and forbearing, and will not found j 
accusations or insinuations on the sound or 
sense of any man’s appellation. 

I have DO reason to doubt that Mean's. Mellow, 
Slewnian, Drinker, Bibber, Brimmer, 8|iillcr, Mead, 
Boers, Bcre, Goodiile, Aleswortli, Winea, Hockey, 
Uegus, Ginn, Poiter, Punch, Siders, Pbill|Mt, Fill- 
iDOi'e, Treat, itevil], Revcil, and Rnmrill are as 
striftly temperate as Mr. Drinkwnter, and os regular 
in their habits as Mr. Clock; or that Messrs. Chew, 
Cram, b'ullam, ^Icsa, Gohle, and Gobble are mode¬ 
rate caters. Mr. Fcoster 'vras wounded in a late riot 
at Baltimore. Mr. Dainty lives at Pittsfield. Mr. 
Gobels lives at Bridgeport, Conn. Tlie families of 
Dining and Ealwcll did not emigratc..tp this country. 
Mr. Spooner seems to stand by himself between the 
eaters and' drinkers. Mr. Kap is not a medium, nor 
is Mr. Tippin. Thom-as Tipping lived in England 
in eighteen hundred. Mr. Augur has a ease now 
pending, which his opponent doubtlesi feels to be 
a bore. .Even Mr. Soldem has brought a tait. ■ Our 
Messrs. Parson, Priest, Divine, Deacon, Creed, Church, 
Pray, and Revere are probably not more pious than 
our Mr. Pagan or Mr. Turk. An English clergyman, . 
Rev. Arundel Verity, falsely and frauduleutly con¬ 
verted to his own use funds designed for conversion 'of 
the healben. Wo have both the Bible and the Coran 
in our Djredtory. Mr. Pastor makes casks instead of 
eonvetts, and can operate better upon hoops than upon 
heathens. I find a Mr. Tenant; and wo have Wirth, 
the German fpr landlord. Mr. Charter and Mr. Cade, 

I hope, nltko voted for Fremont. Mr. Derrick and 
Mr. Carty are labourers. Our Lind is not musical. 


Mr. Fluent is probably an orator. only in name. I 
formerly knew a Mr. Dam. Mr. Beneh, Mr. Mode, 
and Mr. Bodkin, are tailors. Mr. B. Coates waa a 
tailor in Piineo Street Mr. Boss is a mSstcr-workman. 
Our Mr. Covert puts covers on books. We have Mr. 
Penn, Mr. Inker, and Mr. Staiidish; but our Biott 
has been obliterated. Mr, Inkpen, Mr. Quill, and 
Mr. Smouch, remained in England. 

Mr. Solace, of Bridport, Vt., is a lawyer. Mr. 
Grindall lives at Newburyport. Mr. Work, and 
Messrs, Sweat, Swett, and Swetting, represent cause 
and effect. Mr, Sweating (eenvctly spelt) lives at 
Providence. Mrs. Quick and Mr. Delay offset each 
other, as do Mr. Long and Mr. Short, Mr. Tank and 
Messrs. Vent and Fawcett, Mrs. Stuudin and Mr. 
Fuller, Mr. Ricli and Mr. Poor, Messrs. Cumming, 
Came, Gocth, and Going, and Messrs. Byers and 
Sellers. Messrs. Wakcr, Wakeiiro, Rouse, Rising, 
aiid Riser have their opposites in Mr. Sleeper and Mr. 
Happen. Among English writers, there are more 
than one named Wake. Mr. Bigg and Mr. I^argo, in 
name at least, outweigh Mr Small and Mr. Little. 
England has its Wragg and Ragg. Wo bavo Raggens, 
Ragon, and Patch. A M r. Wragg was a graduate of 
Harvard; and a Miss Wragg, of South CarolinP, 
lately married Dr. Toomer. England has Bag, and 
we have Bagg and Satchwell. One Mr. Bagg lives at 
Pittsfield, and another is president of a paper company. 
Messrs. Wood and Rafters are partners in business, os 
are also Messrs. Millet and Bean. Messrs, Knott,Twist, 
and Tigbe, Messrs. Ijemonand Pccle, .Messrs. Hammer 
end Tong, Messrs. Sower and Tilict, Messrs. Boll and' 
Ring, and Messrs. Beetle and Wedge ought to be so. 

. Tbn firm of Shaves and Chisels are tool manufacturers 
in Warren, Worcester County. In 1U28, there was a 
Sir Charles Lemon iu Dublin; and there were 
English authors named Ringer and Knell. Mr. 
Bender is a porter. Mr. Aniold and his victim, 
Mr. Andre, arc still in close proximity among us. 
Mr. Ferrili has a good name for a scboolmssler. 
The admirable Chricliton is a living e.xarople to our 
community. Our Porteous has never been mobbed. 
Our Defoe will never write a new Robinson Crusoe. 
Mr. Gulliver has ceased from his travels, and is at 
homo with us. Mrs. Grundy is a housekeeper in 
Boston, We had, in old times, a Mr. Biss : we have 
now Mr. Hiss. ^ 

Mr. Bowditch gives an amusiag list of 
articles Which may be purchased at the shops 
of their namesakes:—Vial, Ewer, Pitcher, 
Grater, Gann, Bason, Brush, Broom, Box, 
Ilowlea, Biggin, Butt, Tubbs, Tank, Binns, 
Ilodde, Kettle, Hammer, Mallet, Lash, Twine, 
Bell, Standiah, Pottle, Spade, Barrows, Sickle, 
and Chime. To this he might have added, 
from Jiondon experience, Lock and 'Ward, Last, 
Cleaver, and Biskit. Prom the parts of a 
house he furnishes us with the families of— 

Hall, Kitchen, Laundry, Chamber, Chambers, 
.Garrits, Garrett, .Oarratt, Woodroofe, Room, Room^ 
Story, Frame, Gl&s, Whall, Wall, Seling, Rafter, 
Lathe, Dore, Dobr, Porch, Banister, Slayers, Frieoe, 
Brackett, Gates, Post, Pickett, Fence, Stiles, Latchet, 
and Barr. There is a deed of Mr. SeUkri. Mr. 
Plank lives at Cumberland, R.L Mr. iranear Uvea io 
Monkton, Vt. A Mrs. Shingle was recently 'mur¬ 
dered at the South. We hdve, however, Mrs. Slates 
living am,ong us ; also the adjective Garretty. Mr. 
I Bolt lives in Kent, Conn.; Mr. Ppgg, at New Haven. 
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Mr. Post i« a Harvard gmdnata. Mr. William Stairs at Portland. Mr. Hugh Pngti it found in Onildfori!^ 
lias a suit in our Circuit Court. Families of Portico, Vt,} and Mr. Pishon lives at Vattalborougli, Me. 
Parlour,;Casemen^ Window, Lath, Luteb, and Sell.ir, 

are foand in Bn^ahd. Mr. I.iatlic lives at Claremont, ^ One numerous family of names have become 
N.II. Mr. Purleir liyes at Charleston, Vt. Mr. remarkable by tran.splatttAtioa and mlspro^ 
Cellar lives at Windsor,Conn.; Mr. Poor, at JenVho, nunciation. If Leighton Beaiidesart has 
Vt. Perhaps our Sellers, like our Scllare, may nave anglicised itself into the vnlgar Leighton 
had an amhitoctural origin. Among the suhsenbere Buzzard; if Fitz^Hugh is degraded into 
to the ^klin Bible I Fitchew, we raay expect more curious trans- 

L oMtiinr in 175i • and Mr fofniations. in America, where so manv. 
3oJ8. Mr. Creakc wae an author in l/o*; ana Mr. . » ,, .. 

Pore, in 1786. Mr. Overlocke lives at Thomaston, nationalities Carry ■ their appellations, mid 
Me. Mr. Anh appears in our Directory of 1856. where foreign pronnneiation is not yet stmlied 
' Caroline Post is postmistress at Gilead, C/Vmn.; and OUC of tlie parts of a polite odtication* 
Chailcs Post,is postmaster at Hebron, Conn. Mr. We are acquainted with one instance in 
Stairbird, of Carrol, Me., has rather a nautical than an which a very orthodox (jrecian name ha.i 
arcliitcctiiral sound. Dane’s “Abridgment ” cites the proceeded, in the very first generation from 
- cases of Kaves, h'rame, and Postern. Johannes Philotheos the father, a servant 

Inside, of our houses may he found nianv a living whom a traveller brought with hita from 
llaiuock, Couch, Cushing, Mattrass, Cnbbs, Kucg, Corinth as footman, first in the person 
Curtain, Curtin, Bolster, Bureau Stove, Spitz, Hanmav, as if lie b:ul 

Lanii-e, Matt, Tray, &c. Mr. Clock made a deed. christened Joseph ; and Secondly, to all 
IWsom exists as a name, thm^h obsolete a word. gfy, 

One Beasom has cltargc of the High-School at Nashua. ,. „ ,,,, , ’ , . ’ . „ 

Among the public iZ of Indiana, and also among the ^ary ^nnay. When legal aiSnatures are 
graduates of Harvard, is a Mr. Sheets; and we, have required we believe the original Philotlicos 
Jlr. Tuck. Mr. Sopher lives at Bristol, Vt. Mr. Caddy reappears, but in its tmnsLiteil form, so that 
lives at Plainfield, Vt. Mr. Lamp lives at Norwich, Hauiiay 13 dropped .altogether, and the 
Conn.; and Mr. Wick, at Guildford, Conn. ; Dane signature becomes Robert or Sarah Lovegod. 
cites the suit of Mr, Candcll. The grandfather of these English peasants 

. , ni.ay oe at this moment alive, glowing with 

All Nature and Art, Theology and De* national .a pride in the victory of SsiLarnis 
niouology, Gramm.ai’ and Logic, seem to gg yg descendants in that of Trafalgar. Our 
have bebn ransacked to furni.Hh names for pjeagnnt nomenclator mentions the instance 
the Anglo-Saxons. Mr. Bowditch, indeed, y Spanish boy having the Christian namo 
says that as man origiuaUy gave names to pronounced Beneeto, who shipped 

the beasts ot the field and the lowls of the niith Dr, Bowditch in one of his vovages, and 
air, the debt has certainly been repaid in became Bon Eaton. So also a'foundling 
later times, for they have given to men all named Personne (that ia, nobody), became 
the names back again. Even portions ot the Pejirson. This must be a relation of the 
lower animals cannot escape tlie absorbing jjemos or Niraraos of Scotland, for the 
power.? of tlie human race. Of these, the uobodies are a powerful generation in all 
most remarkable is the name of a defendant jg^jg^ But, take comfort, Snobbery! for, as 
in a suit now pending. He is tilled Mr. foreign patronymics have become degraded 
Forepangh. Of the Beeks and lalous he by the homely garment they are I'educed to 
disdains to write. Oaths, Exclamations, and (.gre, it is the easiest thing in the world to 
Interjections furnish metal more attractive; goar into the genteel by given an oiitliuidish 
Adverbs and Prepositions are not neglected, gjy to your English name. Let the Preedies 
He conllnues— I be Predieus, let the Darks he D’arcs, and 

Wc have families of BuU, Orr, From, TUns. How, ! prosperity of 

Vt’erc, M'att, and Wye. Dane cites the c^aso of Mr, ; Orleans—-let the Stammers be St. Amours, 
Yea ; and in England there exist families of And, By, ' for nothing IS SO convenient as names begin- 
Trnly, Ifo, Hum, La, Yctf, Try, Holpusgod, Bylhe- , ning with D. or St. So that Dancks becomes 
wwy, and Hangitt, ' Orr’s Sermons were published In ' D’Onques, and Stiggin^ himself Saint Hig- 
1739; and Over’s Architecture, in 17S8. An ancient gins. By this reversal of the usual process, 
English navigator tvas named With. .Mr. About has the acute genealogist may raisemany a mortal 
written about Greece. Dane cites a case of Mr. to the skies from which vulgar custom has 
Always, Within the present yew, there has been brought angels down, and it will therefore 
recorded a deed to Mr. Only. Among the giw- be only necessary, with this entertaining and 
of H^i^vard CollogOf I find tbe nRtues of See' wv»i 4 fAn mie/»Al1n.nv nf Dr. Raw- 


and Pugh. Mr Mwfisbn wws a ^ited Statw .haak* ■ ^ recommend all whom it 

rupl. Mifis Fudge changed her *femo by matrimony, 

doubtless for the better, in 1856. I do not knew to imiUte the writers m this 

whether she was connected with tne family whose periodical, to and with regard to Chnstian 
ti.tvela in Paris form one of the most amusing works and surnames to say at the end ot tueir 
offitiioumihelanguiige. Mr.Mygatt(‘‘.fljyGod 1") signatures, “The right Of translation IS 
lives at New Milford, Conn.; Pudor oh, shame! reserved.” 


^ Sight of Translating Articlesjrom Housbholb Wobds is reserved hg theAuthef^.^ 
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• FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

An oath, a red ^ig, red whiekei'S, a white 
great-coat with a cape, a thick stick, aud a 
bull-dog in a string, were chariwiteristic exter¬ 
nals of an English Milor on the French stage, 
during the time when Englishmen wei-e auy- 
tliing but honoured guests in France. A 
few years ago, a favourite comic song, sung 
on the Boulevards, was an Eugli^mau’a 
dream ; in which, in a series of stanzas, the 
dreamer imagines he is on the point of death 
by pistol, by poison, by drowning, and by the 
haugman; but, shirting up at the critical 
moment, he wakes aud exclaims, at the end 
of each stanza :— 

A Ii, wliat happiness, if we could go on dreaming for over j 

Even now, the popular notion of English 
melancholy and affection for suicide still dwells 
among the French in spite of railroads with 
their hundred-thr/usand travellers per season, 
and wo know' not how many ten-thousaml 
British permanent residents in France and 
jb'rench residents in England; yet the bull¬ 
dog has been exchanged for most marvellous 
idea.H of our devotion to steeple-chase, cricket, 
aud courses of yachts and “ gigs.” 

In a recent collection of stories, purporting 
to illu.strate the eccentricities of sevend 
nations, written by Monsieur Charles NewiI, 
we have stories of Etiglishinen which coiild 
certainly have only been written by a French¬ 
man, after a week in London, lodging in 
Leicester Square, and studying English 
clnu'actcr nowhere beyond the purlieus of 
Soho and the confines of Regent Street. All 
the Englishmen so drawn have the same 
peculiarities—a disgust for life, a passion 
fcir sport, a habit of drinking porto and grogs,' 
aud of smoking of cigars at all times of tlie 
day. 

Thus the story of Ephraim "Wheat, i&iq., 
opens with EpluMim examiuuig thepdecorations 
of a long file of ciirriages, drawn up before, 
the Club of Coventry, in HacftdiHy; then, 
entering the porte cochdre* an«.»jSc^ding the 
staircase leading to the club,, lie aslts a pow¬ 
dered, and liveried footman if Monsieur Tom 
WiUl is in the drawing-room 1 to which the 
lackey replies, bowing respectfully, “ Yes, 
your honour.” Wheatproceed-sto thedrawipg- 
room, and finds Wild leaning with his back 


against the chimney-piece, chatting to a 
circle of friends. He calls him on one side, 
into a little private room, saying to a waiter, 
wlio was engaged in arranging chessmen, 

“ Davis, a bottle of port, and cigarsport 
and cigars being, it seems, the inevitable 
accompaniment of every English interview. 
These having been brought on a silver salver, 
the door shut, and orders given that no 
one should be admitted, Ephraim Wheat 
proceeds to confide to his brother-in-law, Tom 
Wild—^in a melancholy dialogue too long for 
us to quote—that his passage is taken in the 
Emerald for Baltimore; that it is not for 
business, or for pleasure thsit he is under¬ 
taking this voyage; but that he, the unhappy 
Wheat, having the reputation of being the 
first pistol-shot in England, has heard of an 
American, one Joe Erickson, who has eclipsed 
him ; being able to split six bullets on a knife, 
in six shots, at fifty paces. Accordingly, lie 
has sent to Paris (of all places in the world!) 
for a pair of pistols—and intends 'starting 
instantly for the Uuiteil States; where, at 
Baltimore—near the prairies, and the Huron 
Indians—he intends to challenge the Ainoricau 
to a match of two thousand five hundred 
shots. If victor, he will return by the first 
vessel sailing for England; if vanquished, he 
will hang himself! 

“ My poor sister, my poor niece! ” exclaims 
Tom Wild, “have you the courage to make 
tlie one a widow, the other an orphan 1 ” 

“Oh !” replies Ephraim, calmly, taking an 
envelope sealed with black out of his pocket, 

“ I have prepared for that, aud you will be 
ray executor. Mistress Wheat will have the 
finest diamonds, tho best horses, and the 
most comfortable clitlteau in the county, of . 
Durham ; and, as for little Mary, I have left 
her-” 

At this stage Tom Wild sees that avgujiiiient. • 
is perfectly lost oh his brother-in-lawy and ' 
changes the subject to horses, hounds, 
do crickets, and ;^acht3; telling Ephraiih thht 
ho expects to win enormous sums of money 
in bets by new arraJigemento he has ^reeeilftly 
t made, , , 

“How, pray?” cries Ephraun, e^ently 
piqued. , , • , 

“Why,”replies Tom,‘Lasyou wo leaving 
England, I don’t mind tell^ you that, as 
you have for two years always behten me on 
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iho t»)f Jit E|>f^STn,,aD(l in regattas at tlie InIc 
ip^ Wighi^,, beside" steeple-cuitst's and skiif 
iiH!ttcV»c 8 ,'l 4>ave deteroiinod to regain ray lost 
lionours and money.” . 

He proceeds,- t® explain 11 *at lie. Imd 
. )Do\ig 1 )t tlie best horse of Loid yarhionth, as 
tceli-ttsan extraordinary little inare, and had 
. ordered a olijiper, to lie built in Newport, on 
the mpdel of the, America, and a gig from 
Scarle,‘bn a plan of his own invention. With 
lielpof these, in theabsenceof hlsbrotlier- 
iivlawi he hojied within fifteen dsiys to have 
iti hia drawing-room the gold cap of the 
' Herby and the -silver oar of the .Lambeth 
tfegaitas. 

Ephraim Wheat, Esquire, fired by thqchal- 
. leiige, sv allows the bait, and exclaims : 

“ .A re you in condition ? ”* 

“ Fee! "n.y arro," rephes Tom tVild. 

And K|»hri(ini,“fi}miMg with all the care of 
a aiii'geon seeking fior a fracture, finds the 
bieeiw Ilf his bi-otner-in-law as hard as iron.” 
lie takes leave, declaring that.he shall delay 
his dejiarlurc to be pi’csent at the race-. 

A niontji after this conversation, Ephraim 
Wlieiit, I'lsqviire, in a cherry-coloured jacket, 
leallier brerciies, and top-boofe, gallojjed past 
the Stand, be.'iting bis only a<lvei- 8 !uy, Tom 
Wild, by five lengths, Tom Wild had lost 
four or live huudrod guineas, and was dis¬ 
graced, as a jockey, among his friend.s, the 
members of tlie Coveulry ; but—noble self- 
Bs-.oi ifieo!—he had saved Ids brother-in-law 
fi-oiii iJaltimore and Joe Erickson. 

.But even on the night after this victory, 
amid the “liowrahs” which accompanied each 
liiiation of i«irt and champagne from the cuj) 
of the Herby. the vision of Joe l'>ickson, the 
Backwto l&man of BiUtimoro, tormented the 
peace of J-iphraim Wheat, Soon he again 
profraaed to set out for America; but, the 
night liefore his depai-ture, he is infoimed by 
his vadet that Tom Wild iiad just launched a 
gig fifty feet iong, in order to challenge tlie 
luweiu of tlie Oollege of Oxford—a college 
we never heard of before. Fortliwitb 
Ephraim Wln-at orders his trunks to be un¬ 
packed, and, sends for Mr. Moulton the boat- 
builder. 

The day of the Greenvtidk regatta arrives. 
Tom Wild makes hia Ugiit skiff Ay-over the 
mtnidy wafot's of the Thames. Mo Ephraim 
Wlieat appears. The president begins to 
c:ill over the namoifof the entries. Suddenly 
a ninrihur arises, in the crowd on the banks 
of the stream. Four stout watermen- appear 
bojiring on their shoulders “ a long; pirogue 
made of a single plank,of inaliogauy lient by! 
steam.” Two of the.waiterat^ii',walk into the 
water, -waiet-deep, to float the wonderful 
canoe. The other two Hft, futo it^a stout, 
fellow dressed in red flannel. “Hunnihl 
for Bjslnu’m Wheat!-’' cx-y the crowd; Tom. 
jydd first, abouts with ' joy 5 then thinks 

S df a fool to eacrifico hb reputation to 
rothet-Sndaw. The race beginsi Tota 
rows hb hest, bqt Eplnfaiia wina wbbj 


the imiKissiblo canoe by a quarter of a length; 
and, for a montli, forgets Joe En'cksoli. 

At the end of that time he rushes'in to Tom 
Wild, haggard and wretched-looking, to in¬ 
form liim tiiat Joe Erickson hxts succeeded 
in splitting nine bullets on a knife, and that 
he is determined to set out, fired by the 
challenge, for America that night. Tom 
Wild, ashamed of his double defeat at .Ep 
som and Greenwich, deciax'es that ho will 
go too. Tliey reach Liverpool by the ex¬ 
press tmiu; and, finding that the packet 
docs not sail for six hours, enter a tavei’ii 
on, the quay, of course order “ des grogs ” 
and pile the grate with coal. They are dis¬ 
turbed by tlie snoring of a man in a beaiakin 
jacket. They wake him’up. The conversa¬ 
tion turns on pistul shooting^ and Dearskiu 
challenges Ephraim to hit the head of a nail 
at fifteen paces, Ephraim fires first; and the 
bull, just glauchig off the nail, is buried iu the 
plaster of the wall. “Not bad,” cries the 
stJ-anger, “Joe Ei-jckson will not have quite 
robbed you of your money." “Joe Erickson ?” 
exclaims Ejiliraira and Tom ; but, at that 
moment, as tlie American is driving down 
a ball with a mallet, the jiistol explodes, and. 
kills the iilewtical Joe dead as Julius Caesar. 
“ Devil exelaims Ephraim Wheat, Esquire, 
“the charge was nimmed too hard. He would 
have missed tlie nail after all. You see, my 
dear Tom, I have no luck,” 

But the story of Prince Trennenhir is still 
more astounding thaai even th.at of Epbi-aim 
Wheat, hbquire. The scene opens .in tiie Isle 
of Wight. It seems that the watermen hold 
their meetings in the summer at Cowes 
and Byde, and that the club of Gowes lake.s 
the name of tlie “Eoyal Yacht Squadron 
House ! ” The salons of Uie Uoyal Squadron 
are furnished with great elegance and re¬ 
markable comfort. Tlie servant swear a black 
livery with the initials B, Y. S. H. engraved on 
their buttons. The rooms are adorned with 
portraits of celebrated cliampinns, such as 
Newel, Clasper, Combes; which we are 
much astonished to hear, for we liave always 
thought that a yacht club is for .sail¬ 
ings laot for rowing matches. On the day 
when the story opens, the Eoyal Yacht 
Squadron is in a state of fearful agitation; 
ajid no wimdor. Tlie Indian Prince Tren- 
nenhir, with a wrherry fifteen feet long, had 
beaten Cafitain Gideon Heading in an out¬ 
rigger thirty-two feet long, and luid w'on 
fllteen hundred pounds. After'the race tiie 
eornao; ori^ttendant of the Prince, Monsieur 
Barietk collects the. money, and master and 
man retire to their hotel. The Prince was 
about tEirfcy4wo years of age,, of a copper 
colour, with black eyes, and duMsed in a white 
turban, a robe of musdin, full trousers, and 
mordeeo- slippers. As soon as- they are alone, 
Trennenhir, sraillhg ofifectionately, pointp. to 
the door and tlie windows. Master Barlctt 
bows respectfully, pulls, down the bUuds, 
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peeps tlwonsth the keyhole, and says in' good 
feugJlah, ‘‘'?Ue Earl de Wiakles iaay'’8afcly 
speak ont.’*^ 

Then follows a dialogne, from whioh it 
appears that the Ear! or Oompte de Winkles 
had, eighteen months previously, lived in: 
a castle in the Orkneys, with nothing to 
do but to amuse himself with the chase, his 
horses and, his, farmers ; bat, rained by the 
loss of two merchantTsbipa which appear 
not to have been insured at Elo 5 ai’ 8 , and by 
tbe roguery of the agent of his counting-house 
in the Indies, he is now dependent for a 
living on wagers and pluses gained hy his 
prodigious skill and strength. As a disguise 
he liad assuined the costume oi hia cld friend 
the ItuUan Prince ; and, with the help of a 


posseraaon of liis whij* A Siaiogpe ' 

between the lord iuid Mistress Kleliol Dicfc'j'*" 
ffom wJiidi we learn that the formal' is seeking ’ 
rail's? eggs on the cliffs, that the lord wishes 
him to diseontiuue so liazardoua a pursuit 
and further, Wiat the farmer’s family wmiB| ’ 
tlirottgh ■ tlie generosity of tbe lord, tile 
richest in the OcoadeSj.aml tlmt tiic farm 
itself was a model of oultivatiou. 

The farmer returns,, aud he and the Earl 
go ont to look at the faitm; but Lord Winkles 
first presents t^ie. wife, with a couple of 
roleaus'of guiu^ for distribution among the 
childrto. 

Soon after old Bnrlett arrives, all dusty 
and unhappy-looking. He comes to say that 
! a forgotten creditor has turned up, ami that 
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little burnt sienna, had been able to win in' the next ilay I^ord Winkles, who appears not 
•one year three times as rhuch money as he j to have enjoyed the privilege-of his-order of 
required. . | immunity from arre-it would be lodged in pri- 

Alter this explanation, the Earl do Winkles son. Mistress Nichol.Dick is quite a.stottishedj 
asked for his plaid ipexprimable, and his | althougii she does not understand law, she 


blue pilot coat; but declined to wash off the 
sienna,,lost he should be assassinated by the 
luemhers of the E. Y. S., whom he liad hum- 

ll^ looked over his agenda, rubbed out the 
regatta of the Isle of Wight, and put down 
fifteen hundred pounds profit ; regretted that 
he could not accept a dial lengo from Sebriften 


thought Lord Winkles—who had giveh her 
husband the farm, as well as very large sums 
of moiiey-^had been very rich. However, 
she is only too hajipy to meet this French 
edition of Caleb Bahierston half-way! She 
opens a drawer fall of guineas, and offers to 
s<fll fields aud forests which must be valu¬ 
able, as they are more lare in the Orkneys 


de Orientalis, to swim six times across the! than hailstones are in Bengal. 

Thames at Hungerford Bridge, because his ! Presently Lord Winkles returns in high, 
brown dyo would infallibly be washed off. He' spirits ; aud, sitting down to table between 
turnedto“Alatchdecricket,betweet) thechamr-i Mock aud Gibby, amuses them while eating 
pious ofDurhnmandStoektoii,'’and3Wor6tliiat| heartily by conjuring-trioksand imitations of 


he will forfeit his earldom if his bat did not 
knock down all the “ cidckets ” of the clan 
Stockton, and so end the campjiign by win¬ 
ning two or three tliousand guineas. Eight 
days afterwards, tlie Yellow Prince was pro¬ 
claimed champioQ' of the clan Durham ; and 
the old Barleit, on making up his accounts, 
found a balance of eight thousand pounds, the 
result of the transaction. The next day, the 
Prince, washed while, resumed his title, aud 
sailed in the packet which plies between the 
Newcastle and the Orkneys, for liie Kirkwall. 
On arriviqg at the Kirkwall, the Earl sent 
Barleit to tlte post-office; aud, mounting a 
liircd pony, galloped off to one of lus fiiriuers 
who bears the pecuUai' name of Nichol 
Dick. 

“Aianinna Edith,-’ sore-am two marmots 
(Anglice kids), on seeing the ex-prince over 
tlie hedge of the cottage, cantering up, 
** here is Lord Winkles ! ” 

ALstross Nichol, letting a pudding-pie, 
which she holds in a cloth, fall ium an 
earthen pot, gives a ci-y of - joy. : Lord 
Winkles enters, ami shakes, both t^o white 
bluc^veined bauds of the pretty wife three 
times. Mistress Nichol’a Imir, we ai’c told in 
an aside, was as red. as a squirrel’s, which 
account ed for her hands being so whitp; Her 
two interesting children bearing the truly 
Scotch qaiiies of Mock and Gibby,'hang on, 
'the skirts of Lord Winkles’jacket, and taka 


the cries of animals; all the rest of the com¬ 
pany are sad and silent. 

“ Come," cries the lord,' holding out hia 
glass to Nichol, “another glass of Porto. 
Here’s good luck to the farmers of Oxstall!" 

After the ineviiahle Porto, ho embraced 
the children, aqd galloped away with Barlett 
until they came, to a burial-ground, where 
they dismounted, “ fasten tlieir horses to a 
clump of pines, whose tops were silvered by 
the rays of .the moon,’’ and proceed to a 
granite ton*b. There the Lord Winkles ex¬ 
plains that, in his youth he had accidentally . 
shot John, the father of the .re i-haired 
Mistress Nichol, aud that ho felt bound to 
rain, himself, in order to compensate tiie 
daughter, who believes th^ the fother bad 
sboi himself. . • 

The next day Mr. Nichol Dick — who 
seems wonderfully well supjdied with ready 
money—appears with six hundred pound#ta,,.. 
pay off the inexorable craditor; but, at t&e , 
same moment, the eccentric peer rusltes inta 
the room‘ in a high state of exeit«in9P% 
crying, ‘‘ Barlett, I am a millionnalre:. a^ietter 
just received tdls me tliat tjie reaUifeiaca 
Trenuehlur is dead, and haa left me,-;]|U hia 
fortune, Nichol, I shall give iwebiy-five 
tliousand pounds ,to Mock and, '^ib%.' Ah, 
wlnat a famous thing it is^ to ' be rich! ” 
Sq saying,, be faints away ; '.wl^ie Barlett 
murmurs, very sensibly, “ IfiJobn had died 








; a sStjPeit .froillvpmifcing, Mock and jl'by 
Ijiave been, bunting sdi-birds’ 
eggs for their din Wjs." 

. ,! ■ ’ . 

In the next story-^The Adventiirea of 
;; l*Hcinoi«1d^. M., BeMaat—(he scene is dieted, 

! , of June, eighteen hundred 

apd The Honorable Belfast is 

giving (Urae^s to his valet-de-cbambre, Jim. 
Jim ;i 8 ,i 0 ( admit no one but,Sir Richard Linn, 

, th^, Baronet Hithsdale, and M. Clifton, and 
'tp bring down stairs his best dreasbf-case, 

/ ills fpwiing-piece.number three, and a certain 
, ehoiee picture*. Jim bows to the .eaBlh be- 
Ml'e' the honorable member of the (Chamber 
( of Commons, and exita 

Monsieur Belfast looks mournfully at the 
pendule, and then, with a slow, sad step 
enters his bedroom. After having shut and 
double-locked the door, he opens the win¬ 
dow, and gazes on the Thames, which flows 
beneath. It is low water, and a bank of! 
yellow mud lies below the window. “No, 
no,” he murmurs to himself, “it would 
be a dirty death,—unworthy of a gentleman.” 
Turning from the window, he sits down at 
a rosewood table, and gently raises the 
, cloth, which covers half-a-dozen-little bottles. 
“Let us put these in order,” he mutters, 

. taking up phials marked Digitaliub, Lauda¬ 
num de Sydenham; Chlorhydrate de Mor- 
piiine, Curare de , Java, Acide Hydri- 
cyanique. “Devil, I have only six drops. 
It must have evaporated,” he mutters; 
and, replacing the phial, be takes up a 
pistol, snap it several times, then loads 
and caps it carefully, and places it like 
a sentinel before the collector of poisons. 

. Next he draws out a pair of razors, strops 
them, tries them on the palm of his hand, 
apd places them crosswise beside the pistol. 
Three knocks at his chamber-door interrupt 
his pleasing reflectione. “ They .are punctual,” 
he exclaims. “It seems I am never to know 
disappointment.” 

Tne announce the three expected 

g iests. They enter; they oomj^iment the 
ouorable Belfast on his personal appear¬ 
ance. Tha baronet, Nithsdale, declares that 
he looks younger, handsomer, and jollier than 
ever. The rest echo the opinion, praise his 
house, where he can see the regattas from 
the windows; every polite speech s^ems 
to make Mr, Belfast more angiy; but be 
restrains hiniself^and asks them to accompany 
him to the drawing-room, where “port and 
cigars will, antuse them while he talks of 
serious mattem” Jim, ift answer to- the bell, 
brings in m irnmenae silver salver covered 
■with bottles and glasses. - Momiienr Jlelfast 
presents him witii a purso,«sying,—“ Jim, in 
, \eiglit days yon will enter the'service of 
/WiatioAM. Weems as first valet-de-chambrCr 
;?,^,G|0j5^d:ia(lmit»o-one!” *, • 

K m, etage bc|ing clear, and tho actors all 
Ifcnorable Belfast, proceeds' tC, 
friends as to their coura^.., He 


ascertains that the baronet. Ifitlisdale, in 
hunting the crocodile between Byout and 
Keneh, hsid nearly been devour^ four Or 
five times; that'Sir Richard Liaii had been 
pierced by a poisoned arrow near Chadnegre ; 
that he first became indigo blue, while his 
head swelled like a balloon; afterwards yellow * 
as safTrou, and wasted until he was nothing 
but skin arAbone; but that the poisem being 
of second quality, he bad finally recovered. 
As to Mr. Clifton, he had been hardened to 
death in all its forms, on the hulks of Bly- 
moutb. With these antecedents Mr. Bel¬ 
fast feels satisfied that his three friends- 
have a full stock of calmness and moral 
courage, and would approve of his ile- 
cision, after they hod answered his ques¬ 
tion. 

This question was, Do you consider me 
really happy 1 , , 

“ VVe do," they replied in chorus. 

Further eross-examination, wliioh we need 
not repeat, brought out the opinion of the 
three drinkers of grog; that Lady Belfast 
w'os very fond of her husband, aud that the 
Honorable Belfast was sound in wind aiid 
limb, very handsome, aud enormously rich. 
But, when they were "asked whether they 
wonld undertake to say that these causes ' 
of happiness would endure for ever 't like 
sensible men tliey hesitated. 

“ You are right,” observed Belfast; “Ijady 
Belfast owned 'to me one day, that she first 
admired me for my raven hair. Should I 
become bald like you, Clifton; should 1 lose 
my fortune, or have to wear a wig, I should 
no longer be perfectly happy, therefore I 
am determined to depart before trouble 
comes.” 

After announcing this determination the 
three friends, on being asked their opinion 
seriatim, approve the suicidal resolution with 
a unanimity which strikes the M.P. with 
astonishment mingled with admiratioJi. Bel¬ 
fast next proceeds to present the gurt 
number three to the baronet crocodile- 
killer, the enamelled dressing-case to Sir 
Richard, and a painting by Ostade to the 
■Doctor. 

“ Adieu, my friend,” murmurs Nithsdale, 
wiping away a tear. 

“ Think of us sometime% my goad Belfast,* 
sighs IBchard Linn. 

“ If you choose fire-arms,” said Dr. Clifton, 
“put tiie .barrel to the left temple, hut not 
too near. Tl»at is the best plan ; no fear of 
wounding without killing outright,” With 
this bit of advice Belfast retires behind the 
scenes into the dar£;ness of his chamber; 
tliere he hears the noise of a file, and finds 
ai'obberbreakingopen bite cash-bex; he points 
a pistol at him, , ; 

‘ “Fire,” says the robber ; “if you miss, 
Lowel Lowel won’t miss you." 

Mr, Belfast is tenified at the name of the 
greatest bandit in!JBugl»hd. conversation , 
ensues, in which the'M.P. consents to the. 
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robl^er takins all th« casli he ,can find. In I 
i-oinm Lnwel i*econtmend8 htitt to ifeten at !, 
fhi^' keyhole, T^-hile he* fires a pistol out of' 
<he windovr, - ,Th'e thm guests, hearing the 
rebo'rt, believe all is over; and begin to 
talk.' 'One observes that Lady J^lfast 
can BOW marry her cousin Henry; the 
other, that Belfast will not hear of^ the 
bankruptcy of his banker, Simhn Maidel; 
-and tlie third, the Doctor, that Belfast 
was getting' fat, and would probably have 
died of apoplexy. 

Ou hearing these unpleasant ttuths, the 
M.P. ia a'irage vows vengeance against the 
cousin HeUri, tire banker, anti the doctor, and 
ia determined “to iucruat himself in life.” 
He gives, Lowel two thousand pounds to 
receive him into his band, and sets out at 
once. Descending by a rope to Ihe i-obbers’ 
boat, he proceeds to the burglars’ house of call, 
“ llolel Albany, Eegent Street.” Arrived 
there, after shaving.off his whiskers by way 
of'disguise, the Honorable Belfast signs a 
greasy parchment of partnership, presented 
by Lowal to the gentleman. 

The Honorable Mr. Belfast passes the fol¬ 
lowing eight nights in ditches, or in rushing 
across fields, guided by the signals of robber 
spies. At th.e end of that time Lowel pre¬ 
sents him with his share of the spoil; nothing 
less than seventy-five thousand pounds in 
bank-notes; and insists, in spite of the M.P.’s 
excuses, that he shall accompany him ,;io the 
(-Queen’s theatre. There he makes him pick 
the pocket of Ijord Kendal, one of his parlia¬ 
mentary colleagues. Lowel seizes mi the stolen 
handkerchief, spreads it out like the mizon 
sail of a frigate, and Mows bis nose until 
every one stai'es. The Honorable B. ruslrea 
out of the theatre, leaving his hat and cloak 
behind, and flies to the robbers’ den in 
Begenl Street.- As soon as the bandit re¬ 
turns, the M.P. exclaims: 

'• Lowel, you are a monster, and I am the 
most unhappy man iu the world." 

“ Say you so 1 ” cries the robber chief. Do 
you mei^n it ? " 

Then follows an explanation, from which 
it turns out that Lowel is no other 
than his cousin Henry, captain of a mer¬ 
chant ship, and m robber; that the whole 
affair has been a farce, performed by the 
three friends and the captaiu In order to 
cure the Honorable Belfast of his suicidal 
tastes. . 

The last specimen of an eccentric EngUsh- 
mau is the baronet James Turner,*who ou the 
fifteenth of June, eigiiteen hundred and fifty- 
one, .at a quarter-past ond oelock a.m., was 

E acing the deefc of the fioatiug lighthouse ofl‘ 
[olyhead, dressed in a mkekintosh jacket 
with a sorimy, whatever that fiiay be, on 
his head, followed by four deerhounds, yeo¬ 
man, Snowball, and Selkirk. The baronet 
had been a month keeper of the Abating lights 
at a salary of thirty pounds a year. Disi, 


I aiqiointed .affection had driven him i#b 
!,artificial solitude. He liad fiiHeo'- m lb#!-;' 
with IHss Mary, a beauty such as Lawrence," 
loved to draw, the sister of Sir Geoi^e 
Peebles, who lived near him in the island 
of Anglesey* 

Sir Janies was young, handsome, and rich: „ 
but too late. . After thiuking m 

making hik offer fdr two years, he made up' 
his mind at midnight; but, considering that 
hour unreasonable for pepping the question; 
he adjourned it until the next day. The 
next day, as he was dressing for the "purpose, 
the pilot of his yacht came to tell him of a 
wonderful shoal of sardinea "We certainly 
were not aware that sardines travelled so far 
north. Ibking it for granted that Sit George, 
who had also been summoned, would meet 
him at sea where the offer could be made 
more pleasantly, James Turner' went on 
board his sloop. Unfortunately, the shoal of 
sardiues made away for the Erith of Solway, 
the lover following, and was rolled about three 
times twenty-four hours before he east anchor 
iu his own port. The first person he met on 
the jetty was the valet of Sir George Peebles, 
who told him, that his master had left, for 
Cumberland, where his sister was abbut to 
marry Sir Edward, son of the celebrated 
Major Hogsen. 

Of course, James Turaei-’s first idea w.as a 
strong dose of chlorhydrate of moiydiine; but 
Ids honor’s family apothecary refused to 
supply the article. After a course of meta¬ 
physical reasoning, Sir .Tames applied for and 
obtained the post of light-keeper, where, 
solitaiyr as Bobiijson Crusoe, he fished or shot 
gulls in the day, lighted the lamps at night, 
read, smoked, and drank fiowing bowls oi gin 
punch. 

Ou the fifteenth of June, the baronet 
was as drunV as Falstaff; and, walking on 
deck to sober himself, he was disturbed 
from his misanthropical meditations by hia 
dogs chasing and slaying an unfortunate 
rat in the hold. James took a. pair of 
tongs ; and, Hying hold of the dead rat, 
cUmb^ to the deck to throw it over board, 
when he started hack on seeing Sir Georg© 

■ Peebles, Miss Mary, and an unknown gen- 
tlemau, leaning against the starboard bul- 

I warks. 

I “ My friend,” ciied Georges, not recognising 
; Sir James, "help us to put our provisions on , 
board—our boat ia alongside.” 

The young lord (it will be. observed th^fc 

■ Sir James is turned into a lord) bluslied?*^' 

I as a cabbage at being caught rat in 

and first threw it, pincers and. all, overboard;, 
i then, pulling the mysterious sormf' byer' 
r hia eyes, he cried, in a disguised Tohib^;; *^'You 
, must return to your boiijit; thejdri^^ations 
I of til© Admiralty forbid-, ifid‘f,ta;'»'l'ec©ive 
- strangers.” ' ” ' \ '• 
i But the strangers the 

;[Btoj'my watew ; ahd, white toils' talking, 

their boat is carried awayf"' 'MbfUal recog- 
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aitJor^follo'Ws; b«|ng;<i»esti<M)ed, the JEDfilisfa ; ia,'a .manner..fthat reijiHid one 

ydung Blrstanumers tliatJieJe of Hogarth’s carioatnre lean Freiicfa-. 

there to fish; ^ addm liut'-lishing,” man roasting froga on 

The third noinSoh’ ieiof course, Sir Edouard--—- —r—‘ ■ . —. 

Hogsen, at Ijirhofti Turner looks da;.fgera and TEEMENDOTJS BOlroS. 

i^nmes. fie, th§j.i, inquires if Georges has a - ^ 

l^l apiretite; and, on learning tliat he has, When the Kuasian coniraander of Sebas- 
that ^ir Edouard-has a still better-one, in* topol found that he would not bo able to 
iiirrms tJteiir that, in three days, all the gentle- screen his sliips from tlie fire of the enemy • 
tn^ will h^in a state of starvation; for that a and that the fleets of England and E'ruiice 
botijt fiolyhead only brings provisions would come into the harbor,' be sunk the . 
•V»jtY mgbt days,—that, to impress the Ad- great fleet of sixty-aix ships ! Tho British; 

with his economy, lie has the pre- sailor sighed as he viewed the tops of the 
vious dhy taken only half the - usual allow* masts, peeping out Of the water, and counted 
anf^ ; but that, by excessive frugality, they the loss this act was to himself, , .What a 
may manage to survive until the twenty- rich prize did the harbour of Sebastopol 
'’first: that he did hot intend that Miss contain 1 
should suffer in the approaching famine; but After the city had falien, a company of 
that he would take care she survived to divers, under Mj. Beane, was sent out from 
relate how three "ciitleinen died of starvation Kent. The director of the party was pre- 
on tlic Holyhead light-ship. So saying, Sir pared to send down his men, and furnish a 
Janies showed hia ’ greats to their cabins, repoit of the condition and situation of . ihe 
ah<l then spread bret^fast, which seems not ships; but the guns from the North side 
to have consisted of the cocoa, salt pork, and prevented the vessel, which bore the diving 
bisouil, or the cabbj^es and fresh beef, usually a|)paratus ; and then peace came, and the 
supplied hy Admiralty contracts, but to sunken ships, that cost millions in their con- 
Lavo been rather in the style of the comes- struction, were left to the Eussians. They 
tibles of Fortnum and Mason, or a Parisian have not been raiseil; though a contract Iras 
restaurant. Sir Georges and Edouai'd counted i been entered into with an American, who is 
each mouthful; but Sir James eat h.alf a pie' reported to have shown great skill in recover- 
and a whole fowl, and drank three bottles of, ing from a depth large sunken ships in other 
Bourdeanx Tja&tte! After breakfast, the' parts of the world. His vast hydraulic 
party aacended the deck, there Ids honour,: apparatus and suitable appliances are to be 
Hogseu, became sea-sick ; Georges went tti put I put in ofieration very shortly, upon the 
his friend to bed, leaving James and Mary | arrival of these from the United Stales. A 
to come to an explanation and confession of: newspaper account has conveyed to the 
mutual affection. Outlie same evening, Sir public many jiarticiilai's of the intended 
James put tlie fatal question to Sir Georges plana, and of tlie descent of a diver to view 
—Sir Georges declined to accept the Light- many of the costly ships. This explorer 
house-keejjiT Beronet, because Sir Edouard found the American raisers had been aiiti- 
“had superb chases in Cumberland.” No cipated by a more numerous, indeed iuim- 
more was said m the following two days. Sir. merable party of joint carpenteiE and masons, 
Janues dpvoura everything; on the fifth day, destroyers. Let us confine our attention for 
the provisions are exhausted. Then follows a while to these operatives, whether working 
a dialogue which ought to be transferred for thcmselven alone, or revenging the Turks 
to the stage. Weshould like to see Robson, for the affair of Sinope, 
as Sir J!iuie«, inform Sir Georges that the' The hothig worms are most destructive 
■ rets had eaten the last crust. Sir Georges creatures. Like other pests, as man calls 
and Sir James are equally obstinate; Sir’such things, when he sulfera individually by 
Edouard remains sea-sick 5 ' them, they are of great use in the world. 

Mary, at the proper moment, rushes for-1 Their mission is well defined. They are of 
ward, and throws herself at the feet of her | several sizes, and' are generally sjiokeu of as 
brother, crying: J the Teredo or boi’ing worm. . There is a 

“I, too, am hungry! let me many j smaller kind, which is very destructive, the 
James ! ” j Limnoria terebrans, lu many climes the 

I What 1 this tigiSr ?” cries Sir Georges, rainy season causes floods, which bring 
But, of coui'se, he uoiisents, on, one con- down and |odge at tbe mouths of the rivers 
ditibn—that tljev slmll all have breakfast ira-1 thousands of treei^ which threaten to close 
mediately! Sfr James skips to tiie bows, pulla’their ftiouths. This would be the'inevitable 
the triggey of a small t^itinade—a roar' result if tbe tree were left to undergo slow 
follows l^ ix{)lo9ion. ‘ j decay. Tlie Teiwdp, Itowcvet, comes to the 

*' W»*8 thatd” cries SlrjJ|3onariJ Hogsen, aid of man, and renders incalculable services 
, protruaing & .icottoa higUt-mp up, the gang-; in boring every tree till It is internally like 
, 'TitAjg‘‘,r ... , I a honeycomb, and breaks up and floats away 

Ji' tho'Wute for my wedding-break -1 piecemeal. Tlius an entrance is preserved 

^ir.JamesTuraer. ... . 'land an outlet mamtaiaed f<^ a country 

h,'.-jki ,)^d' the French tales of thp, extending porhap8,.,&r’''^hundreds .of nnles. 
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In civilisef] conntineB th« services of tliis 
great family are rw^tT' reqaired'. , SThe ineou-, 
venioiwes and the costly aaiiiftcjea they .etfcct 
arfi tlie occivsiou of loss, imil of a serious; 
expeii'liture to prevent tiKsir ravage*. It hiis 
been estiiiiideil, tliat at Plymouth and Devon-: 
port alone tlie boring worms have in one 
year daTuaged' <3hv,ei'nment works to tbe 
amount «)f eight tlio\i.*and ponnds. In seven¬ 
teen hundre'd and thirty-one ;aJ)d thirty-two 
they oonunitted sneh »-avages in the piles 
forming the seaklefenoes of Holland, that 
the Dutch were senon'sly alarmed. In Eng- 
larnl, whon hak timl>er was a’djrog, this wood 
was ‘much vSsed for marine constructions, 
such ns hartraurs, groynes, &c. In Qneeu 
ElizMl)eth’s reign tbe name applied to them 
in petitions, setting forth the losses sustuined, 
was expressive. This was Artes. 

The animal of the Tei'edo is like a long 
white worm, vjvrying from a foot to two feet 
and a lialf in length, atid about the size of a 
person’s huger, Mr. JJrunel perceiving how 
this soft ni-eatdre boreal on, and cncinsed 
itself in a calcareous piecte of^masonry or tube 
as it progresses, perceived^ how ho might 
bore ttte great Tunnel under the Tlianies. 
Men diove rods into the mud from aslueid, 
which w«3 moved forward as they bored 
their way, and a brick arch was coustnic^d 
heliiml, in imiUtion of the calcareous lube 
of Itio worm. Tims does observant man 
Irea.sure up and apply what even the ani¬ 
mals in the lower scMe of croalion ran teach. 

The destructive Teredo, like the lion, has 
his, jackal—tlie Limnoria terebrans, or grihhle 
wonn. Wood-work in most siUiations, as 
pist s in harbours, and piles of wooden bridges, 
must he protected by copper sheathing or 
square-headed nails made, tor the purpose. 
Tlie giilihlc finds some little space, tinres in 
and destroys the wood around. The Teredo 
then iiiids an entry and destruction follows. 
The. wooden bridge over tho estuary of the 
Tei,<:u was de 8 tro 3 'ed,sotne years ago. Otliei’ 
similar works, and particularly projecting 
lainiing piers, have been cither eaten away, 
or jeopardised. 

In the aecounfc that has been circulated 
through the medium of the press of the 
sunken fleet, its condition, and the ravages ol 
the worm, there is matter that is not iutellir 
gihle to one wiio studies the habits of the 
lower animals of creation. 

"We are told that a diver has gone down to 
visit tlie great fleet, which 'he finds in the 
middle of the harbour, and upom tlie'north 
side, Unig tliere ou the sand; on the south 
side, ou mud. 

It is further stated that the de^th of water 
is sixty feet Now this is a very convenient 
deptli, for Mon and the-Teredo at?e limited 
in tlieir operations to the same depth frem 
the surface. A ship sunk in water twenty 
fathoms or -one hundred and twenty feet 
deep is safe from the family >of carpenter- 
mason worms, of whatever specie* <and for 


which consult tliat admirable tre.atise, thq^' 
Aftmukl of the Mollusca, by S. P. Woodwjifdjl 
Esq., iB’.'Sl.S., of the Bril'ish Museum). Man* 
has gone down so* deep, but he can do hut 
little wn'der such a pressure; and that is hi* 
limit. Porhajsi few men eouUi descend w, 
far. At half that depth each of Mr. Deanes 
party with his ctow-bax is in power-as a’ 
giant, and in the four “hours during all which 
time each remained below, working at .a 
wreck, performed prodigipa! 

The Russian ships that lie upon the simd 
arc reported to be untouched by the worm ; 
while those ships upon the mud are in this 
short time ao much affected that they will be 
worthless. 

Reading this statement, many understand 
that the Teredines do not exist where the 
bottom is sand ; and where the mud is, they 
.are ready to tr.ansfer themselves, like rats in 
a dock, at once to do execution Upon sunken 
timber fully-grown and with fully developed 
powei'S. 

Erora my experience i§ can I'eadily be¬ 
lieve there are seasons when the ravages of 
tlie.so .animals ;iro more felt th.au at others. 
As a member of a south-western town-coun¬ 
cil, 1 learnt that elm sheathing to masonry 
or oak-posts were, at times, though ujjou 
j tlie sand, eaten np presently. 

I A s to the mud of Sebastopol harbour being 
the habitat of the fully grown worm, this 
I must be quite a mistake. 

I Tbe balk, floating planks, aftd beams of 
I diirercut woods, occupied and quite Uoiiey- 
I combed by (hn Teredo, show no outward 
signs of being tenanted by tho earpentec- 
m.ason. Tlie TV'orm entered when very ininule, 
when an emigrant upon the look out for a 
domicile, and fully endued with the powers 
of locomotion. Some bored for three feet 
and oneased themselves with masonry os they 
pi'oceeded. No one interferes with another, 
in wliicli admirable social exeellmice they 
are probably guideil by sound. They work 
with the grain and arc not afterwards migra- 
toiy. Like Clmrle.s the Second, they have 
no disposition to go aeain upon their nvivels. 

A mere view would not have allowed the 
diver.to jmlge of the ravages already i fieetod. 
It rfiay be that he cut oil' piece* of t!.e ships, 
and so ascertained with fiome.preci.sion. 

The venerable line-of-battle .ship Hunlc in 
Torbay, when getting under wei,^h, some 
seventy j'eiirs ago, wjvs eaten to pu ce*. Witen 
there was motion, then piecc.s would break 
i oir and float up, and fish by sboaU remiiiih 
‘atmind expectant of their meal. There is ho 
homing ground for ftshermeu so good aa that 
reund a sunken ship. 

The American contractor will^ go to Sebas¬ 
topol and cmumeiice operations tins spring. 
There is no time to be.lost ^ As the sailor in 
a late Arctic expedition pulled; at a dead 
degr against a wplf who labouridi .to c -rry off 
the carcase, so ‘tbe Aiueiioan. will contest 
with the Teredo. Xt may take some lime 
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s' for il)«, of tl»e beams io be Imitey- 

i combed r but that r^ult will,be ai'rivedat in 
, the enu ,;'iByK& of bVf 0 iy ahiip will be de- 
Btroyedj unl(^!iipe«Py x'aieed and dried; The 
worn works bply; puder water. Tlie estimate 
of the prfi'<^aft fimbjint in money value of the 
damage effepwd', by Uie csrpenter-masons 
•TC'pqq ths t^^ pvopert/of the Czar, will 
be‘'«to interesting subject of inquiry. 

: HOSPITAL STliDENT. 

As :the population of the. whole earth has 
bhen guessed for some thousands of years 
jaeveh to'have varied very much from the gross 
aggregate of eight hundred millions; and os all 
’ the countless generations have had the same 
feelings, and hopes, and fearii, with an amaz¬ 
ingly contracted circle within which those 
emotions must range, 1 am petrified with 
aslouisbment, not at the number of plagia¬ 
risms, coincidences,resemblances, or whatever 
you mayc.aU them, which ocpuriBconveraatiou 
and literature, at the possibility of any 
human being evCT managing to say, think, 
invent, combine, or illustrate anything which 
a billion or two of other human Wings 
have not said, thought, invented, combined, 
and illustrated before. As to me, whenever 
anything strikes me as a complete novelty, 
whether in my dwn observations or not, J 
always add to the enunciation thereof, the 
saving clause, “as two hundred and fifty 
thousand people must have said, though I 
don’t remember their names.’’ I call up 
grave Egyptians, and long-headed Babylo¬ 
nians ; mi the sages of 01*6606 and philoso- 
pliers without number or denomination 
among unknown kindreds and tongues, who 
have Jessed away and left no mark, ml at inter¬ 
vals of b few centuries who have made the 
exact remark lhave hadthepleasureofmaking 
to toy attentive family while discussing my ma¬ 
tutinal toast. It. is, therelbre, with no absui^ 
idea of having hit upon a truth undiscovered 
. by Cahnucks, Hindoos, Tartars, and Cartha- 
gimans, when 1 call the reader’s attention to 
the faoCl that many of the most prosaic men 
have at one time or other of their lives been 
placed in the most agitating circumstances. 
It doesn’t need to be called Eitz Ormondale, 

. add shine through three volumes of a novel, 
to have seen the most extraordinary sights. 

John Smith has sesu them—-thocigh John 
now we:ifa spectacles and a flaxeu ,wig, and 
dispenses groeejaes in a country town. 4t 
one of the Duke's grejst battles, a menage 
required to be sent to th^ second in comin.md. 
All tlie aideSrde-campwei’okilio'i or wdunned, 
or away on separate ' Tho interval 

between the dividpns vysswith sfiot 
;. and shell, and yet ths order W epn- 
veyed, or the fa;^ of tbp combat mi;^t change. 

' dressed in the gani of a etom- 

lifteiolal traveller, mounted on ;a, good, stont 
■,\'|^eler,',wlio lijid come out^O <} 0 ;lIeot certqin 
due to his employers from the oftieSrf 


in the Peninsular army, and had apparently 
thought the sight.^of a Moody battle would 
be aU'agrt^eable diversion iii the midst of his 
labours. The Duke rode up to him and asked 
him togo with the message. 'Hie maq agreed ; 
but, being devoted tobusineas habits, he said, 
“ You must give me an authority in writing or 
the general won’t believe what I say.” Wel¬ 
lington wrotethe order; and—at agood,steady 
trot, as if he had been anxious to get into the 
city before the clock struck ten—the extem- 

f »ore aide-de-camp, rising in his stirrups and 
tolding out both nis elbows in tlie manner of 
Fulham and Muswell Hill, looking neither to 
llie left nor right, crossed the,fetal,space, over 
which flew an iron shower which sent the mud 
i flying ill all directions ; arrived at his'desti- 
i nation; and, in a minute or two, saw the 
result of his communication in a sudden rush 
forward of the whole line, dreadful shouts, 
and waving of fiery swbvds. Presently he 
I heard, by the shouts and Imrralis, that a 
; great victory had been achieved by the 
British arms ! I'his prosaic, .steady fourteen 
stone man, who took everything as a matter 
I of course, was Witiies.s to the meeting of two 
I hostile armies, and greatly contributed to the 
I gloriou.s consummation. 

I Now, this, which must have occnired to 
nAlions of our medccessors in the art of vor, 
at Arbela, and Zaraa, and Canua3,and all over 
India and Oliina, is no unapt illustration of the 
juxta-positiou which occurred in my individual 
instance of a very common-place gentleman, 
as I humbly confess 1 am, and a very uncom¬ 
mon event. Startling, or even incredible 
I would, perhaps, liave been a better word. I 
' am not anxious about correctness of expres- 
I sion. I am not a literary man, and all i de¬ 
sire is to give a clear statement of an incident 
of which I was an eye-witness, ami which, 
however scepticism may swear, I give you my 
worti is literally and exactly true. 

Thirty years ago, I was sent to finish my 
education by a year or two’s residence in 
Gei'many. My father being iU the Baltic trade, 
consigned me to the care of one of his 
correspondents at Memel: and by him (who 
was the kindest friend I ever had in the 
world) I was soon introduced to all the society 
of that, active and intelligent little town. iVJy 
j ultimate destination in life was still uudeter- 
[ mined. My father wished me to succeed him 
I in his. busiuePs; and, for that reason, had re- 
j solved that I should be able to' carry on the 
honse’s oorrespondence in the Gorman laii- 
gua^, bfe uncle, who was a flourishing sui*- 
' gcon in . Lancashire, was earnest fur my 
I adopting his profession, and offered many 
inducements for my exchanging the, three- 
legged stool for the natty gig and sharp 
lancet. My mother and sisters favoured 
tlie medical scheme. It was so much more 
genteel- than wootl-yards and saw-pita ; and 
they bad visiqps of M. D. after my name, 
and, sometimes, even of three small letters 
before it, as if I were already physician to 















f’the C!ourt. St^ hy a'so^ of eoi»t>ro(D!8Q< it 
WAS arranged that, when' I went to Memo^ I 
was to study the language^ Bjwihd an hour, or 
two svday in Herr Ziegler’s ofiiee, and attend 
certain lectures given by a celebrated pro* 
feasor in the hospital, wliich was also the 
medical school of all that i>art of thecoiintry. 
After my^ first year, I was definitively to 
choose; and, during that probationary jperiod, 
was left to follow ray own bent. At eighteen, 
learning, liko reading and writing, comes by 
nature. I used to think that the atmosphere 
of a place became saturated with its lan¬ 
guage, so that you inhaled gramrmar arid pro¬ 
nunciation with your breath. Attitudes of 
body, expreBsions of countenance also, are 
great helps in the acquisition of a foreigu 
tongue; w^nch, indeed,ceases to be foreigu by 
tlie mere fact of its being in the land of -its 
birth ; and, in about six months, by means of 
looking at people’s faces, and hearing the 
Hiltic Sea, eating German dishes, and Juiving 
all my thoughts cast into a German moahl, 
I gurgled ana spluttered Butch, and quoteil 
; Gottic, and smoked meeracliauraa, as if 1 had 
never been a denizen of any other land. 

I have not nmeh to say of the society of 
the town; for I was too young to judge ^ it 
at the time, and nothing is so dnceptifVks 
attempts at reminiscences of an earlier period; 
for you inevitably look at all the past through 
the spectacles of the present. I Will, there¬ 
fore, say nothing of the amiable young ladies, 
whom r thought younger sisters of Venus 
and the Graces; nor of the gentlemen—now, 
must of them, in all human probability, 
passed away—-fi'om whom I received so much 
attention. I will go at once to the incidents 
1 alluded to at the beginning of this little 
, history; again assuring the reader, that, 
though so many years nave intervened, its 
rircumstances are as fresh in my recollection 
as in the moment when they occurred. 

In fulfilment of my father’s intention, I 
spent a portion of every day in the counting- 
house ot Air. Ziegler. To please my uncle, 
I had also entei-ed my name .is a student at 
the College Hospital; and, by a great elFort 
over my natural repugnance, persuaded my¬ 
self once or twice a week to walk *thc 
wards. Familiarity had its usual effect, and 
as if the effort to attain self-comniaud had 
driven me into recklessness and inhumanity, 
I gloried iu inspecting cases of suffering kud 
pain, and was to alt appearance utterly 
hanlened against the sanctities airid majesty 
of death, 1 say, to all appearance, *for the 
whole of these excesses was the i’esult of an 
inward fear and horror, which I could never 
shake off, and which was merely hid behind 
the mask of cruelty and disregard. In this 
outward behaviour I was not alone. I will 
not judge the he.artsr of my companions. May 
they all have had higher views as I have, 
and have re-aoqnired a holy reverence, even 
for the empty casket which has beid such aj 
jewel us a human soul! 1 
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There must have been from twenty-five td' 
[thirty ef these young ^cnlapiuses who 
.attended the lectures of Dr,'Wblfghng, and 
followed him in his walks through the 
hospital. On the days when a difficult ope- 
I ration was id be performed, our number wa4. 
increased by the at(;eiMi|ante of two or three 
of the surgeons' of the town; amd the dfa-. 
cussiohs which arose tbufid the patients’ bc<te 
were , frequently prolong^ over beer and, 
perhaps, cold ham and”bvfiad, till &r into 
the night The curator of the hospital was 
a young'fellow who ha4 distinguished him¬ 
self by amazing skill, not bmy iq the learned 
or scientific parts of the prAfesaion, but as a 
most expert operator. His uAm« was fiuperfc 
Braunfeldt; and, as if to showwhat taleut arid 
energy in a profession are mialities quite 
apart from a man’s ordinary character and 
habits, I must say that Kupert’a manners 
were the moat dissolute, and his language the 
most heartless of all the clique I bolouged to. 
Yet, see him while he performed hfp duty; see 
with what gentleness ho handled the wound, 
how softly he bandaged the most palitfnl hurt^-, 
you would have thought he ha<l ihe ten¬ 
derness of the heart of a woman, ais he hai 
certainly the lightness of a woman’s Imnd ! 

It became the fashion for some halMozeu 
of na to adjourn to Bnpert's room, \ 'I'his 
was at the end of a long gallery ik the 
hospital, that led to the patients’ bods ;\ the 
intermeiliate space being occupied by,\thc 
lecture-hall, and a room or two (enteriiimon 
another landing), inhabited by tlie servakts 
of the establishment. Often, in the smoke 
of our pipes, and strong tumblers of .sjnrifis 
and water, we have set off to settle some 
disputed point of a sufferer’s illness by inA 
spectiiig him in the couch; tlien, without\ 
a feeling of compunction, we have staggered 
back tlirongii the long passage, and re¬ 
sumed our pipes and potations, when the 
question was set at rast. 1 look back on 
these things with shame; but I was tlie 
youngest of the party. A different behaviour 
would have been thought either coward ice 
or affectation. So 1 bellowed forth my 
truculent and unfeeling remarks in the snnie 
bravadoing tone as the others dhi,and thought 
I was in a fair way to supplant Cooper and 
Abernethy, when I had outraged every sen; 
tiinent of respect for the living or the dinid. 

The oldest of the party^was a man, \y,lu., 
according to a fantastic custom allowed iu 
Geitaany, was gcuerally called Camillu8„wiib'' 
out any surname, which indeed (lioiyever;dt 
might bo, known by the police) was never 
suspected or enquired after by any of his 
friends. Caniillus looked about thirty-four 
years of age, with the most satj ahd doubtful 
expression I ever saw; and the mystery 
would have.been increased by the impossi¬ 
bility of deciding what countrynjim he iV'as. 
He spoke Gemau with what a[ipeared a 
foreigu pronunciation to the natives of 
Meniel; bdt, as tlie finest eloquence of 
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Berlin 4 nd ibaVd appeared the hero as erer died at.^f‘ illatkeV 

Earae, founded upop dains to groan, tlippg^t ; agony itndst be 

h'i8 ktigimge. entered into-the excruciating.” 

Bubje^t'biuieelf,'i|tii|^ .,W witli equal In- At S|Bven o’clock we n^ere all assembled in 
dtirei-epcc of <d[l nk^hahe bad seen. £te Euperb’s room ; a vast kettle was piping on 
travelled idt^ farthest east andfartkesb the stove ; bolties and tobaoco-poucltes were 
W^t. Hill. lpi{d,U|i^ in Ihe desert, and in ranged upon the table, and anxious eu- 
Dell)i^.a»i4.tli^lit,'^ ^»o ■w<*ld did he now live qniries made as to the condition of our inter- 
■(Mi Meifperi ’He di(l»!t.know. Nobody knew, estins patient. 

Hht here, la a quiet hVtel, in Quay Street, ke ! “He was left entirely to the good pleasure of 
had twded for sdnie montlw; and having a Hame Nature," said our, host. “HoetorWolf- 
pa«8ion, 6fS he told us, for tite study of m^l- gang had merely looked at him and pro- 
ciup apd anetomy, had joiped the students nounoed his case hopeless. A few anodynes 
at the hospiial, and was the most attentive were to be administered; bat even that was 
. and laborious of us all, He was, also the, most left to the discretion of the resident curator,' 
as8iduou.s in his devotions to Hutch, Holland, Thepabiwas increasing every miaute; ami, by 
and Prussian Kershwassei’i not that he twelve at latest, the great straggle would 
seemed to like the liquors themselves, but come on, and _we should be spectators of a 
that they furnished him with an escape from good itond-up battle between the powers of 
the pains of rdfiection. He ruslmd into the Life and Death," 

excesses cf hilarity w;lthout for a moment Before mixing our first tumblers and light¬ 
being raised ijx spiii^ and, continued to *ing our first W>e8 we resolved to visit the 
be a death’s - head, in the, midst of the subject of aJl tliis talk. We passed along the 
gayest copijKiny-r,-8ad,, sil/ent, and at times long, narrow gallery I raenlioued before j and, 
really appalling from the ap^reut intensity opening the door at the end, found ourselves 
of Ills gi ief. We were all, of course, busy in the first or private ward, in which there 
with conjectui'e as tp the causes of this was only one bed, and that occupied by the 
perpetual gloom. T^ove, war, misfortune, obiBct of our search. Eupert held the candle 
crime were each in their turn considered the —i|te only light in the niisorable apartment 
EourcesB of his regret; but he was so distant in except the faint beams of a dingy lamp at the 
manner, and perhaps so superior to us in age, end of the second chamber beyond—which 
that we had neyer put a question, point shoneinat the half-opened door. Wo heard no- 
bl-taik, to him upon the subjeot. thing except quick and' convulsive 11 cathing; 

1 dtm’b know whether Camiltus might justly hut, whenthe light was throrvn upon • hocoucli, 
have been ctdied good-looking. I should say we saw a face so pale, so ghastly, liiat, for a 
not, Judging fi om my own impression ; for, in moment, human feeling took possession of our 
«piti.‘ of correctness of feature, and elegance hearts, and we were respectfully silout. Iliere 
■of shape and movement, the effect, ujion the was a startled wildness in, the eye when he 
whole, was repulsive and painful. I always felt bec,amo aware of our presence, and instiiully, 
that there was somethiug wrong—something | by a great effort, he quelled the agonising 
inexpressibly unfitting m the fineness arid ' sounds we had heard, aitd, half raising hitn- 
manliiiess of the outward form ;' and in the self, cried out, “ Not yet, not yet!—I iun not 
uneasy, seared, almost savage look about the ready yet! ’’ and then, recognising Eupert, 
eyes, and strange contracts action in the! he cbauge4 his tone. 
musclt'8 of the lips. It appeared as if the] “Docto ! ’’ be said, “I have been wander- 
spo it within him ipbelled,against its confine-j ing ip my mind. Is there no hope in sciencel 
ineVff, and beat itself like a tiger against the Must I die in all this agony’?—tell mo, tell 


ineul, and beat itself like a tJgcr against the; Must I die in all this agony’?—tell mo, tell 
bftrs of its cage. me! ” Eupert, gently, compassionately, quite 

Qne dresSfully cold and dark day ip J different from bis oi dinapy style, answered 
.February, near the end of my yem* of i bim*t]>at there was reason to fear the worst; 
residence,, the gioodmatured Eupert Braup- j but that some of the pain might be aJIe- 
feldt announced to UR, with many chuCkUugs'j viated, and that be was to continue as quiet 
an 1 congratulations, that a dreadful accident | as possible. 

h.id haj>pened on board of a Danish ship in “That cannot be,” said the poor fellow. 
' the harbour, by the bmpting of a gun, and “There can bfe.no quiet for me—no, not 
that olio, of the worst wounded of the but- when the elread hour is past. I wish it 
vivors b:ul been brought to the hospitad-ward. were come, for, if 1 sumve to-night, worse, 
“An excellent case," faesa^ , “The spUn-, far worse than death will come upon me 
toys iiiive lorn his mu8(dea.without much to-morrow. Ob, lot me die at once!" I 
injury to any. of the greht. «o that, I tamed, away my eyes, but not witliout 

if Ik' cbe, he will actually die bPpaih?' j being noticed by some of my companions. 

’’Who is he?” said some one of our,!,Ou,e pullod out his snuff-box, and pretended 
ktt- , . ! 

on Vward the packet," re-i Another look mo under the arm as we left 

» l{upeit; “that’s all I know,—a rich;the room ; and, with mock attentiveness, led 
, too, lor his pockets were well filfo'lj me <lown the pass.ige, Tiiey called nio iVJiss 
notes and thaiera A .strong-miuded; or the Fraaleiu, all the night, and 1 begau to 
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think thlit ft sttcDession to my tincle’s practice, I 
in i.»noa»ii 5 re, was not worth the pains of ft 
profcssioMftl eiliicatioD. I (letermined ’to 
devote myself to good Herr 'Zugler' and his 
counting-house, and leave Sir A alley CoopOr 
to the undisturbed eBjoyraeiit of his wealth 
and fame. At intervals of luJf an hour or so, 
my companions adjourned along the sounding 
passage, and I’cnewed tlieir inspection of the 
sufferer. I sometimes, stayed beliind. I felt 
that, having given up the medical^rofession, 
I liad no right to intrude upon the sacredness 
of a death-bed,—and the report^,they brought 
back were continually worse and woi*s6. Lota 
of tumblera and tobacco were interchanged 
as to the exact period when the mtieut 
would die; and it also appeared that 
attempts were made to ascertiiin the meaning 
of the words he had uttered with reference 
to the fate which awaited him if he survived 
till the following day. 

No success attended these endeavours. He 
kept his own counsel, and only, in more 
ui’geut terms than ever, besought them to 
give iiim something to alleviate his pain. 
By tlie time the tower-clock at the wing of 
the hospital sounded eleven, the sufferings 
of the wounded man became more intense. 
Whelher it had been to steel themselves 
against the ton’or of the sj^etacle or not, 
I do not know; but most of the students 
had drunk, as 1 have already told you, more 
than usual before their repeated visits to the 
waid. Among the rest, C.imillus bad distin- 
guishoil himself by the potency of his brews,' 
ami was less on his guard than we had ever, 
seen liirn. The dying man seemed to have a 
fascination for him. He never missed any of 
the pilgrimages to 'his bed-side, and always 
returned more and more interested in the 
progress of his decease. 

“He will die before twelve,” hiccupped 
one. 

“ How so ? ” enquired Bnpert. “ Have you 
had as much experience as 1 have % I have; 
seen twenty in one year in tins holy esla-l 
blislinieiit, anil can tell by tine ligiit in a man's | 
eye bow long he has to live, as easily as wlmt 
o’clock it is by looking at Ids waicli. Tlfis 
man will die in fifty-seven minutes from this 
time.” 

“And it is now ton minutes past eleven ”j 
cried the young student, triunjpliant. 

“ Your watch is ten minutes fast," replied] 
Camillus, “ and Herr liupert is not always 
exact to a second. I have had det!l>er expe -1 
rience,” he added, with a w'eak laugh,.which 
revealed for the first time the extent of his 
lU)sobriety—“deeper exiiericnce, I tell you,' 
ft hiindred-folil, lluiu any man in Europe, for! 
I have gone through the process luyselii” • | 

A general laugh followed this boast, but 
Camillus was displeased. He looked sternly 
round. “ You are pleased, geiiilemon, to] 
■ cojisidcr this as vhodomonlnde. 1 am uot iu’ 
the habit of stating what is not the fact. I 
tell you 1 have dit^”—and raising Ids voice, 
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as be saw the incredulity of his audience— 

“ 1 will say more, I am dead now." 

“Nay i but, Herr Camillus,” replied Rupert, 
assuming: a more serious tone than before, 
“you forget tlikt we know uotlung of your 
name or history. We have been delighted 
with your fiienaship and society; but, before 
we can altiujh'weight to an unsupported 
nssertion such aa you baVe now made, your 
own excellent judgment;will show you that 
we require some other guarantee than the 
word and honour of a gentleman whose ante¬ 
cedents we are all profoundly ignorant of." 

“ You are right,’' said Camillus—being in 
that state in which an appeal to one’s sense 
is the hinhest compliment that can be paid— 

“ and I will tell you my story, and then you 
will perhaps change your opinion of my ve¬ 
racity,” 

“Agreed! hear ^ him! fill up once more! 
give me a fi’esh light! ” criedf the different 
members of the meeting. “ Now then, fire 
away 1 ” 

“ X know not how to begin,” said Camillus, 
regaining command over his faculties by an 
effort of Ids will, and looking almost as if he 
were speaking out his own reflections with¬ 
out reiercuce to his audience. “I am not 
even my'sJ'lf. 1 scarcely know who I am. 
This body I oecujiy is as unknown to me, as 
regards its previous history, as a hotel you 
may put up in for a single night in a journey 
through a foixtign country; but^tliat other 
life — that life which grew round me for 
thirty years, bringing me experiences from 
niy infant,days, leading me through boyhood, 
filling raj'memory with the happy faces of 
friends, and the old fainiliar sounds of liome 
—that life is now taken away ; I have no 
pa.st. 1 ain't even tell you my naiiia. I am 
the Count Camillus ; that is all. My country 
I do not know. 1 am shipwrecked on a 
desert island more solitary than the English 
voyager, wiio had his goats and birds, and at 
la-.t bis faithful I^i’iilay. But enough. You 
shall iicar. 

“ I lived in 'the city of Prague, a person, 
of noble birth and good possessions, and six 
yeai-s ago was united to the most beautiful 
and most affeotiouate of wives. For two 
years nothing disturbed the perfect felicity of 
Qur union; but, at that time, there came a 
man to the town who soon attracted uni- 
vei'sal attention by tlie di.splay of liis wealth, 
aiKlalso, l.may say, by the elegance of his 
manners and handsomeness of his person. I < 
became intimate with him, and introduced, 
him to my liome. Don’t smile and wink aa 
if you perceived the common ending of such 
unwise iu’trotiuclious. it had a very different 
termination from what you expect., 'rhe 
stranger was delightful in convorsatioa from 
the varied stores of his iufqrraatian ; there 
was no subjectof which lie was not ap]Mtrei tly 
in.ast-r ; sdeiice, sucii as is known in Europe, 
liaii no secrets reserved from him ; and, un¬ 
fortunately, hisstiui^^hhd; taken him farther. 
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He had lived among Brahmins of India “His eyes flashed fire. ‘BooH’-he said* 
and the Bdddhisto^of ®hiil),et, and from tliem. ‘you are tlirowing away your'life,* ' 
had learned which have been “‘And haj>i>y 4 I cried, ‘if by W doing I 

laughed at in its sh^low aceptioisiu by the cau rid the world of a villain.’ 
best^ but.whi<sh gave him influence and au- “We fought with desperation, and in a 
thority rOVer the occult faculties of things* minute or two I was gitaing on the body of 
and put h^m, 14 shorty in possession of what my rival, from which a pool of blood was 
it .is no., irreverence to call superhuniau welling forth at a wound in the breast. He 

powers, , When oar friendship had reached looked besiutlful.as he lay so calm there, and 

a certain point, ho ofiered to communicate go saci’ed—who so short a time before was 

, some of, those mysterious gifts to me, and, filled with “wicked hate. ‘Ha!’ I said to 
"vrith tbsiolly of inexperience, I accepted the myself, ‘ did he ever receive any-enconrage- 
frightful res^nsibility. I, however, felt no nient—a smile, a gift, a look ? ’ I resolved 
drawback from the pride of knowledge at first, t,, satisfy myself by personal inquiry, I drew 
. ,but walked about with Wy heart puffed up the hotly into a deeper part of the recess, and 
with the secret consciousness of power, going through the necessary form, I animated i 
Meantime, his intimacy in my house in- ft once more. My own I left covered with | 

creased; and at last'I perceived that bis leaves, and, leaping on my horse, galloped 1 

eyes were fixed on the beautiful face and into the city, and rod® straight to my own 
form of my wife, with looks of unmistake- house. I went up stairs, and found my wife 
able admiration, I became jealous, but with- in the boudoir. ‘ Count OaWillus I’she cried, 
out the slightest reason from anything in the with indignant surprise, ‘ what entitles you. 
conduct of my wife.' This, however, seemed to enter here 1 ’ 

only to embitter my feelings towwds the “ ‘ Love, madam,* I said, and was horrified 
rival who tried to supplant me without a to find I was speaking with the voice of my 
look or sign of epoourugement. All this time friend. ‘ You surely do not repent of the hopes 
I concealed the alteration of my feelings froju you have given me ? * 

my friend: we went on with our experiments "I, sir? I gave, you no hones. Leave 
as before. He taught me the most hidden me, sir! but stay—what blood-marks are 
and most awful of his powers. H6 showed those upon your bosom t Where is my hus- 
ine how to animate the dead — yea, how baud? Ah! 1 know it all. You have killed ! 
to implant my own life in another man’s him. Help! help!’ and ringing the bell j 

body, if I had access to it before the blood which lay upou the table, she never ceased 1 

had grown cold, and how to leave it again to call for assistance till half a dozen of the ' 
and restore my original form. have done domestics had come armed into the room. J 

this often; and once—hut I think I have The full horror of my position burst upon j 

said enough. You now know what I m^u me. j 

by having gone through the process of “ ‘ Maria!’I said, ‘ for Heaven’s sake hear j 
dying.” . me for an instant! I am your husband, in { 

“No, no!” we all cried, some laughing, spite of‘ present appearances. Let me go if 
some jeering, and a,ll incredulous. “Go on! for but an hour, and I will come to you in ij 

You have not told us how your jealousy was iny trae form,’ i! 

cured.” ‘ “1 was hurried off, in spite of all I could I j 

“In this way,” said Camillas. friend, say. I was laughed at as a madman when -j 
encouraged by the influence he ex.ercised. over 1 asserted my true identity. 1 was lodged i 
me by his supeiveartbly knowledge, presumeil hi prison. I felt every hour a torture j 
onefe to waten for my wife, in a deep, recess top< exquisite to he borne; for I knew if 

by a wood, to which she was in the habit of decay once began there was no possibility of I 

driving in the $unimer weather for the pur- reanimating the corpse, and law was so slow. | 
pose of taking our daughter to walk among A week at length passed, an examination i 
the alleys and by* the side of a large kke was undergone, and I was committed to ! 
which formed .the oi^iament of the place. It prison. Despair now took posse^on of me. li 
chanced iny wife did uot go on that occasion; 1 felt I was doomed to be Camilius for ever; 
and when I rode out to join her, as usual, I and when the next inteiTOgatory was made,. Ij 
wus surprised to find the mirae in tears,.aiid and my \;ody had been recognised in the |! 
greatly agitated. She told me in a few words hollow of the wood, unwounded, and no proof \ 
that luy friend Wd attemptedL,to,corrupt her could be brought forward of the manner in I 
fidelity to her mistress, and deliver her into which I had died, I was dismissed. In de- j 
the tempter’s hands. "Shit poittked as she straetion, I rushed to my house. I was driven ' 
spoke to the hollow where he Tiad dis- with horror from the gate. I watched for 
appeared; aud, wi^ont another wor^ ,1 dis- my wife at tlie window. I saw her in deepest 
mounted from my horse, walked bumedly moiirning;and,oabeholdingme,8hoscreaiued 1 
the wood, dived into the <hdlj and saw and fled into the interior of the house. I saw I 

g mend leaning against a IrcsCi my little g'lrl, and would liave given my life . | 

I know alll’ I said^ and stniok him for one little kiss of hex rosy mouth, but she | 

h i>hA flst.of myawpifd,' ‘Draw* or 1 was hurried away from me as if X had , | 

lliiUypulitoadej^d,^ r. .. icairied the idague in every breath. XiredL j 

m-*'- _:_^_.^ _i• 
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at last, of fruitless eiforts, I took ail the mouey 
which Camillua had iu his lod^Bg ; i<(8old, 
his goods; I left Prague for ever.” 

Some of the party, in the coiti’se of this 
narrative, had fallen asleep, some had filled 
fresh pipes ; and llupert took the narrator 
by the wrist, and felt liU pulse; 

‘ Herr C!annllas,” he said,you sleep too 
little ; you are feverish. 1 advise you to leave 
the poor sufl'erer in the next room to .Ids 
ains, and betake yourself to bed.” But, 
ark! a scream ; the patient js near his end. 

They all hurried along the passage. I 
accompanied them, but htul not courage to 
enter the room. I heard enough: groans, 
shrieks, brokeu exchimatious, iu whtoli 
the cnnsciousuess of some dreadful ci'iuie 
pierced through the bodily sufi'erings—and, 
at last, and all of a sudden, there was 
deep silence, it fell like a blow upon my 
ear after it was so thrilled with the hideous 
sound. In a minute or two the party came 
into the gallery, aud ilufjcrt carefully closed 
the door. 

“ Another tumbler,” ho said, “ will enable 
us to talk over the scene, and the night is 
tUeadful.” 

Snow and sleet dashed against the windows 
as wo came along the passage, and the wind 
howled loudly outside. Nobody could resist 
the invitation, and we resumed our seats 
I round the stove; and, by the light of the now 
I expiring caudle, made ourselves a fresh mix- 
I lure and lighted our pipes. The scene Jiad 
i been so appalling that for a while it silenced 
I even those practised despisers of death and 
pain. 

Camillus spoke first. Ue w.'is excited, and 
still bore malice at the incredulity or apathy 
with which his story had beeu received. 

‘*The mau iu the next room must have 
beeu guilty of some grejit offence,” he said. 

“ Perhaps he murdered some friend who 
had paid attention to his wife,” x'eplled a 
youth, who had not joined in the convei satiou 
bel'ore, aud who took this opportunity of 
showing what he thought of the narrative. 

“ you, too 1 ” exclmmed Camillua j “ but 
you are all beneath my notice—^yot, for my 
own siitistiiction, I will give you proof, i 
will fill the limbs of that wretched being with 
I new blood aud his heart with life. \Yr-ap 
I me in a cloak, cover up my head, keep 
silence tor ten ruinates, and call me impostor 
if you see not what I have promijfed.” 

lie lay down upon llui>ert’a ■ bed at the 
end of tho room. We laid a pilot’s heavy 
cloak over his body, aud concealed his head 
• aud face beneath a fur jacket,. Bupert 
touched 111) forehead when those preparaUous 
were completed, implying he w»s eitlier mad 
■ or drunk, aud we tbsuined oOr places: There- 
was dead slieuce among us all. The sim¬ 
mering of the kettle was the only sound 
within the room, and we listened, in the 
growing darkness, to the gusts of snowy wind 
outside witbthe unpleasant knowledge that 


we had to encounter the horrors of cold aud . 
storm <m our way throu;j;h the empty str'eets. 
When a few minutes had passed wo touud our 
eonstraiiled taciturnity very irksome; and, 
once or twieei some of ns went towards the 
bed ou tiptoe'to see whether Camillua had 
not fallen asleep. There was no means of 
finding this out, and, at last our impatience 
was growing irrepressible, when suddenly we 
were startled by hearing a loud knocking at 
tho door at the ftirther end of tho passage. 
Yioient attempts were made to turn the 
handle; and, liually, a dash agamst the wood¬ 
work sent it flymg from' its hinges. There 
was nobody iu that end of the building, for 
Bupert hod shut aud locked the door of com- 
munication with the rest of the hospital 
before he left the chamber where the man 
ha<l died. Now we heard Uie rapid pit-pat 
of iiako<i feet ou the wooden floor of the gal¬ 
lery ; coniftt'essed shrieks accompanied tho 
approaching visitor ; aud, at last, gazing into 
tho r’oom with wild and horror-struck eyes,' 
we saw tho face of the wounded inau—of tho 
man who had so recently expired ! He had 
nothing ou but a shirt; aud, through the open 
frill, we saw the dreadful wounds. 

“ Save me ! save me ! *’ he said, “ the paia 
is intolerable. 1 knew not what 1 was doing j 
when I vivified this phree of torture." 

He rushed wildly to the bed where Camil¬ 
las had hiiu down, tossed away the jacket 
and cloak with fr.iutic gesture, iuid laid his 
hand upon the shoulder of tlie recumbent 
figure. It sank beneath bis touch—the coat 
couirjicted as if the sleeves were empty—the 
whole, body became deprcs.sed—and the 
wretched man turned upon us a coimtenaiico 
so writhing with despair that it never wilt 
depart from my recollection. 

“ 1 should have thought of this,” ho said ; 

" the true Camillus has been dead for years,, 
and these are but the remains of his skeleton. 
And this is my perpetual prisou-hou'se! ” he 
cried j “this agony of pain ! ” 

Ho fell upon the floor, and for a while tho 
nerves of Ltupert and the others were com¬ 
pletely shattereil. As for me, 1 sat aud 
looked on the dreadful scene like a person in 
a dream. 1 was loo horrified even to tremble; 
but the students soon recovered their Ibrce. 
They raised the sufferer aud bore liim betweerj 
tlieir arms through the loug gallery ouco 
more. The groans gradually subsided as tho 
distance increased, aud at last ceased entirely. 

For a quarter of an hour I waited impatiently, 
for tho return of my friends. At last Bupert 
came in, subdued and sobered. 

“The others have gone,” he saidl “by the 
main staircusc. It is an awkward businass,. 
and I cautiorr you not to mention what yon 
have seen. The man is dead at lost, aud the 
authorities will suppose that Camillas has 
left the town.” ' 

I have very little td. add, asT loft Gemirany 
in a few weeks. 1 'fipB only say that oflicerd 
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of justice came from Bentnafk, aiid brouglit etory of the past, which had filled up the 
intelligence of a dreadful murder perpetrated emptiness of the last day of suspense, all had 
in Copenhagen. In tl>e person of the wounded their depressing effect on Rosamond’s inijml- 
paHsenger they r^cog^ised the asssissin. No sive diw^itlon. Without a tlionght iu her 
enquiries Were ntlkde after Caraillus. It was heart which was not tender, compassionate, 
believed he had ■ l^n suddenly summoned and true towards her mother, she now felt, 
home. ' , . nevertheless, a vague sense of embarrassaiout, 

Tl>ia is the tale I promised as an in* which increased to positive uneasiness tlio 
stance of what strange things may come nearer she and the old man drew to their 
within the experience ot. very unlikely men ; short journey’s end. As tliey stopped at 
and if there are any of my companions and last at tlie house-door, she was shocked to 
fellow students of the year eighteen hundred find herself thinking beforehand, of what tirat 
and twenty-six still alive, I doubt not they words it would be Mst to say, of what firat 
will corroborate everj' word I have said. things it would be best to do, as if she had been 

■-—-—-- "— --— about to visit a total stranger, whose favour- 

TTir DEAD SECRET opinion she wished to secure, and wbo.se 

^ ' readiness to receive her cordially was a 

o-MAPTER THE IWESTY-Stmi.—THE CLOSE OP matter of doiibt. 

DAT. ^ The first person whom they saw after the 

The night, with its wakeful anxieties, wore door u’as opened, was the doctor. He ad- 
away at last; and the morning light dawned vancod towards them from a little empty 
hopefull}', for it brought with It the promise room at the end of the hall, and asked pei> 
of an end to Rosamond’s suftpense. mission to speak with Mra. Frank land for a 

The first event of the day was the arrival few minutes. Leaving Rosamond to her in- 
of Mr. Nixon, who had I'ceeived a note on the tei view with the doctor, Uncle Joseplt g-iily 
previonsevening, written by Leonard’s desire, ascended the stairs to tell his niece of her 
to invite him to breakfast. Before the lawyer arrival, with an activity which might well 
withdrew, he had settletl with Mr. and Mrs. have been envied by many a man of half his 
I’rankland all the prelimmary arrangements years. 

that were necessary to effect the restoration “ Is she worse ? Is there any danger in 
of the puiMhase-money of Porthgenna Tower, my seeing herl” asked Rosamond, as the 
and had duspatclied a messenger with a letter doctor led her into the empty room, 
to Ihiyswater, announcing his intention of “ Quite the contrary,” he replied. " She is 
calling upon Andrew Treverton that after- ranch better this morning ; and tlie improve- 
noon, on private business of imporlauce ment, 1 find, is mainly duo to the composing 
relating to the personal estate of his late and cheering influence on her mind of .a mes- 
bi'other. sage which she received from you last niglit. 


bi'other. sage which she received from you last niglit. 

Towards noon, Uncle Joseph arrived at the It is the (iiscoveiy of this whicli make.s me 
hotel to take Rosamond with him to the anxious to speak to you, now on the siiljject 
house where licr mother lay ill. . of one riartioular svmptom of her meutid con- 


hoiise where licr mother lay ill. . of one jiartioular symptom of her meutid con- 

lie came in, talking, in the highest spirits, dition,wiuch amprisedaud alarmed me wlien 
of the wonderful change for tlie better that I first discovered it, and which has perplexed 
had been wrought in his niece by the affec- me much ever since. She is suflVring— 
tionate message wliich he had taken to her not to detain you, and to put the matter .at 
on tiie jirevious evening. He declared that once in tiie plainest terms—under a mental 
it had nxiide her look happier, stronger, hallucin.ation of a very extraordiuary kind, 
younger, all iu a moment; that it had given which, so far as I have observed it, .iffccts 
lier tlie longest, quietest, sweetest night’s her, geiieridly, towards the clo.se of day, 
sleep she had enjoyed for- years and yeans when tlie light gets obscure. At such liniesj 
past; and, last, best triumph of all, that its there is an expression in her ©yes, as if she 
' gdoil influence liad' been acknowledged, not fiincied some person had wnlkod suddenly 
i an hour since, by the doctor himself. Rosa- into the room. Site looks and talks at per- 
I nioiid listened .thankfully, but it was witli a foot vacancy, as you or I might look or talk 
j wamlering attention, With a mind ill at ease, j nt some one who was really standing and 
i Wlu'ii slie bad tfikeii leas'O of her husbansi, listening to us. The old man, her uncle, 

I and wlien she and Uncle Joseph were out in | tells me thatfhe first Observed tbis wlicn she 
! tliostrtet together,there w,s8«omethingiu the f came to see him (in Cornwall, I lliiiik he 

E cctof tlieapproachinginteryiewhetween said) a short time since. She was speaking 
lother and herself, which, ih spite of her to him then on private affairs of her own, 
efforts ti) r-.sigt the sens'alion, ahnosfc i^unted j when-she suddenly stopped, just .os the 
her. Iftheyecuihl have come together, ] evening was closing in, startled him by a 
ybnye rec'igniscd each other witboQt time toil question pn the old superstitious subject of 
'wh'*'' should he first said or done on the reaj^.'vrance of the dead, and then, look*- 
' hither the meeting would have been ing away at a shadowed corner of the room, 
noting' more than the natural result of began to talk at it—exactly as 1 have seen 
i ^i^iGHioovipry of the Secret, f But, as it her look and heard her; talk, up-stairs. 
'/^iy>. 4 he waj^iflg, the d^u^^g^ the mournful Whether she fahoies that she pursued by 
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in Q{>piw!li(m, ov whether she imai[ih«W Eiat 
some living pursou outers her r^8t ftt 
tain times, is moi-e than I oan say} a»<i the 
old man gives me no help iu guessing at 
truth. Cau you throw any light Oft* the 
matter 

“ I liear of it now for the first time," 
aiiswere<l Hosamoud, looking at the doctor 
in amazement and alarm. 

“ jPerhaps,” he rejoined, aho may be more 
communicative with you than she is with 
me. If you could manage to be by her bed¬ 
side at dusk to-day or to-morrow, and, if you 
think you ai o not likely to be fiiglitened by 
il> 1 should very much wish you to see and 
hear her, when she is under the influence of 
her delusion. I have tried in vain to draw 
her attention away from it, at the time, or to 
get her to sfreak of it afterwards. You have 
evidently considerable influemJe over her, 
and you might therefore succeed where I 
have failed. In her state of health, 1 attach 
gient ijnporiance to clearing her mind of 
evcrytlnug that clouds and oppresses it, and 
especially of such a serious hailuciuatiou as 
that which I have been describing. If you 
could succeed in combating it, you would, be 
doing her tite greatest service, and would be 
materially helping my etforis to improve her 
health. Do you mind tryhig the exjieri- 
ment ? ” 

Eosamond promised to devote herself nn- 
rcser\ediy to this service or to any other 
whicli wa-s ibr the patient’s good. The doctor 
thanked her, anti led the way back into the 
hall again. Uncle Joseph was descending 
the stairs as they came out of the room. 
“ She is ready and longing to see you,” he 
whispei’ed iu Jtosamond’s ear* 

“ I am sure 1 nc^d not impress on you 
again tlie very serious necessity of keeping 
her composed,” said the doctor, takittg his 
leave. “ It is, 1 assure you, no exaggeration 
to say that her* life depetids on it." 

Bosamond bowed to him in silence, and in 
silence followed the old.man up the st.au’s. 

At tlio door of a back room on the second 
floor, Uncle Joseph stopped. 

“ blie is theiH),’* he whitqoered eagerly. “ 1 
leave you to go in by yourselti for it is' best 
that you should be alono with her at first. 
1 shall walk about the streets in *tli« fine 
Warm sunshine, and think of yon both, and 
come back .after a little. Go iu; apd the 
bles-jiug and tlie mercy of God go with 
you!" He lil'uid her hand to hie lips, an,d 
softly and quickly descended tlm atai^ 
again. 

ilosamond stood alone before the door.' A 
roomeiUary tremor shock her from hesid to 
foot as she stretched out herdiaud to knock 
at it The same sweet voice that she had 
last heartl in her bedroom iit-Wcsb "Wmston, 
answered her now. As its tones fell on her 
ear, a thought ot her child stole quietly into 
her heart, .and stilled its quick throbUug, 
She opened the door at once, and went in. 


liheither the' look of the room inside, nor 
the frijin the window ; neither its oha- 
raeteristic ©ruaraents, nor its prominent 
pieces of 'fexpBuro—none of the objects in it 
® about it, winch would have'caught her 
quick obaervidion at other times, struck it 
now. From the moment when slie opened 
the door, sb© saw nothing but the pillows of 
the bed, the head’’ rating on tltem, and the 
face turned, towards hers. As she stepped 
across the threshold, that face changed ; the 
eyelids drooped a little, and the pale cheeks 
were tinged suddenly with burning red. 

W.us her muther ashamed to look at her 1 

The bare doubt freed Eoaimond iu an 
instant from all the self-distrust,, all the em¬ 
barrass ru out, all Die hesitation about clnms- 
ijig lier words and directing her actions which 
had fettered her generous impulses up to 
this time. Bhe ran to the bed, raiseil the 
worn shrinking figure in. her arms, and laid 
the poor weary head gently on her warm, 
young bosom. “ 1 have come at last, mother, to 
take iny turn at nursing you,” she said. Her 
heart swelled as tliose simple worils came 
from it—her full eyes overflowed—she could 
s;ky no more. 

“ Don’t cry! ” murmui*od the faint, sweet 
voice timidly. “I have no right to bring you 
hero, and make you sorry. Don’t, don’t 
cry! ’’ ■ 

“ Oh, hnsh ! hush! I shall do nothing but 
cry if you talk to me like that! ” said llosa- 
mond. “ Det us forget that we have over been 
parted—call njo by my name—Sfieak to me 
as I shall speak to my own child, if God 
spiires me to see him grow up. Say ‘ Eosa- 
montl,’ and—oh, pray, pray,—toll mo to do 
s.imetliiiig for you I ” She tore asunder, pas- 
sioinitely, the strings of her bonnet, mid 
threw ij; ftoni her on the nearest chair. 

Look! here is your glass of lemoinade on 
the table, ’ Fay, ‘ llosanioiid, bring me my 
lemouaiiel’ say it finniliarly, mother ! say it 
as if you knew that 1 was bound to obey 
yon! ” 

She repeated the words after her daughter, 
but still uot iu steady tones—repeated them 
with a sad, wondering smile, and with a 
lingering of the voice on the name of ilosa- 
moud, as if it was a luxury to her to utter it, 

“ You tiiade me so happy with that message, 
and with tlie kiss you sent me from your 
child,” she said, when Eosamoml had given 
her>tlie lemonatl^_.and was seated quietly by 
the betlside again. “ It was such a kind vray 
of saying that you i;i.ardoued mel It giiv'e 
me all the courage 1 wanted to speak to you 
as 1 ani speaking wow. Perhaps my'. ilUiiMa 
has clnu^ed me—but I don’t feel frightened 
and strojugo with you j as, I thought I sliouU, 
at our fimt noting after you knew the 
Secret. I think 1 shall soon get.well eiwugh 
to see your child. Is ho UkO vahktjou were 
at his age 1 If he is,' he. must be very, 

very-” She. stopped,,^ I may . think of 

that,” she added, ai(i(^,.wa'Ung a uttle, “but 
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I had better not tal3k’ it, or' 1 shill cry too; 
and I want to b^vi’done with boitow now ” 

While she etioke' thpse words, while hei? 
were fiiSiji/^h 'wistfnl eagerness on her 
danghtet’s fa^tks ’old instinct of neatnels 
was sti^ at work in her weak, 

w^ted fiageirs. JBksamond bad tossed her 
ffloVes £r(^ her on the bed but the minute 
wfore.; ind already her mother had taken 
them up, and was smoothing theni out care¬ 
fully and folding them neatly together, all 
tPe urhile she spoke. 

"Pall mo ‘mother’ again,” she said, as 
Hosamohd took 'the_ gloves from her and 
thanked her with a kiss for folding them up. 
“ I have never heard yon call me' ‘ mother ’ 

■ till now—never, never till now, from the day 
when you were bom,! ” • ' 

Eosamond Checked the tears that were 
rising in her eyes again, and repeated the 
word. 

" It is all the happiness I want, to lie here, 
and look at you, and hear you say that! Is 
there any other woman in the wojld, my love, 
who hits a face so beautifnl and so kind as 
ymii B 1 ” She paused, and smiled faintly. 

“ I can’t look at those sweet rosy lips now,” 
she said, “ without thinking how many kisses 
they owe me ! ” 

“If you had only let me pay tlie debt 
before! ” said Eosamond, taking her mother’s 
hand, as she was accustomed to take her 
child’s, and placing it on her neck. “ If you 
had only spoken the first time we met, when, 

i ron came to nurse me! How soiTowfuily 11 
lave thought of that since! Oh, mother,! 
did I distress you much, in my ignorance 1. 
Did it make you cry when you thought of 
me after that ? ” j 

“ Distress tne! All my distress, Eosa¬ 
mond, has been of my own making, not of 
yours. My kind, thoughtful lov6 ! you said, 

‘ Don’t be hard on her ’—do you remember 1 
■When I was being sent away, deservedly sent 
awaj', dear, for frightening you, you said to 
your husband, ‘ Don’t Be hard on herl’ Only 
five words—^Imt, oh, what a comfort it was to 
me, afterwards, to think that you bad said 
them! I did want to kiss you so, Eosa¬ 
mond, when T was brushing your hair: I had 
such a hard fight of it to keep from crying 
out loud when I heard yon, behind the bed- 
cuvlains, wishing your little child ^ood-nigh't. 
My heart was in my month, choking me all- 
that lime. 1 took your phtt afterwards, when 
I went back to my mistress*—‘I ymuldn’t hear 
her say a hkr^ word of ,ypU-‘ I could have 
looked a hundred mikl^sb lathe face then, | 
and contradicted them aU, Oh no, no, no! 

^ yon never distressed My .worsts ^ief at 
going away was veers atod ycaira be^iwa came 
to nurse you at West t'Slnston, It was whth 
I left my place at Ebithgenn.a j when I stole 
i. 'Pftd oh that dreadful ifiorning, 

I sftw*yoUi,with both year lUtW 
hJlHPbimd my rastsl^fr’s neck.',' iXlie doll yc* 
W you was in one of 


your hands; and your head was resting on 
the .captain’s bosom—just as mine rests now 
—ph, so happily, Eosamond!—on yours. I 
heard the last words he was speaking to 
ybu l words you were too young to re¬ 
member. ‘Hush! Eosie, dear,’ he said, 

‘ Don’t cry any more for poor mamma. Think 
of poor papa, and try to comfort him ! ’ 
There, rny love-^there Was the bitterest dis¬ 
tress, and the hardest to bear! I, your oWn 
mother, standing like a spy, and hearing hini 
say that to the child I dared not own ! ‘Think 
of |)oor papal’ My'own Eosamond! you 
know, now, what father 7 thought of when 
he said those words ! How conld I tell him 
the Secret 1 how could t gpve hhn the letter, 
with his wife dead that morning—with no¬ 
body but you to comfort him—with the awful 
truth crushing down upon my heai-t, at every 
I word he spoke, as heavily as ever the rock 
crushed down upon the father you never 
saw! ” 

“Don’t speak of it now !" said Eosamond. 

“ Don’t let ns refer again to the past; I 
know all I ought to know, oil I wish to 
know of it. We will talk of the future, 
mother, and of happier times to come. Isit 
me tell you about my husband. If any 
words can praise him as he ought to be 
praised, and thank him as he ought to be 
thauke<!, I am sure mine ought—I am sure 
yours will! Let me tell you what he said 
and what he did when I read him I he letter 
that I found in the Myrtle Iftiom. Yes, yes, 
do let me ! ” 

Warned by a remembrance of the doctor’s 
last injunctions; trembling in secret, .as she 
felt under her hand the heavy, toilsome, 
irregulai' heaving of her mother’s heart, as 
she saw the rapid changes of colour from, 
pale to red, and from red to pale .again that 
fluttered across her mother’s face, she re- 
solv'-d to let no more words pass between 
them which were of a nature to reeal pain¬ 
fully the sorrow and the suffering of tiio 
years that were gone. After desonbing the 
interview between her husband and berselt 
which had ended in the diselosure of- the 
Secret,she led her mother, with compassionate 
abruptness, to speak of'the future, of the 
time when she would be able to travel again, 
of, the happiness of returuuig together to 
Coni wall,' of the little festival tliey might 
hold on arriving at Undo Joseph’s house in 
Truro, and of the time after that wlieh they 
might go mi still further to L’orthgenna, or 
peraaps to some other place wliere new scenes 
and new faces might help J;hem to forget all 
sad associations whieh it was best to think of 
nO more. 

, Eosamond was still speaking on these 
topics '! her mother was still listening to lier 
with gi'bwing intei’est in every word that sho 
said, when Uncle Joseph returficsl. He , 
brought in with him a basket of flbwera and 
a basket of fruit, which his hel’d op ia triumph 
at jihe foot of Uis.nieocV bed. 
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. \ been walking abo'al, mj; clipJjJJfo 'against hei^: “Go, my dear, go uow, or I 

tlio' Una’ briglit suasiiine,” he said, "and, siiaHi get t^o seUisli to 'pai’fc with,yovi dven 
waiting to give yoiiv face plenty <)f tin);? w ! for a la*! Hours,” iiuumured the swe^t voice 
looii, happy,,so tiiat I might see it a^^in ftal-ln its loveostj softest tones. , “My own l^sa- 
waut to see jt always, for the restoriny lif^jpiilJnd ! |,..Ha.ve no .woi-ds to hless you that 
Alia, Sarah; it is 1 whp have brought tffe; hiW goO,® endugli; no words to thank you 
right doctor to cure,yon!” he.added gapy,itliat will,spe^ as gratefully for mens they 
looking at fiosamond. “She hits made yon; ought! li^ppiiiess has been long in peaching 
bettor already: wait but a little wiiile longer,' me,—but,, oh how mercifully it lias come at 
and she .shall get you up from your bed again,' last! ” > „ 

witli your two cheeks its red, and your heart' Before she ^passed the door, lloaamond 
as light, and your tongue as fast to chatter!stopped, and lobked.baek into the room, 
as mine. Bee ! the line Powers, and the fruit i Tiic table, the mantel-piece, the little framed 
1 liave bought that is nice to your eye.s, and | prints on the wall were bright with flowers ; 
nice to your nose, and nicest of all to put into the musical-box was just playing the iirat 
yourraouth. It is festival-time with us to-day, j sweet notes of the air from Mozart; Uncle 
I uniL we piust make the room briglit, bright^ 'Joseph was seated already in his accustomed 
I bright, all oyer. And then, there is your j place by the bed, with the basket of fruit on 
j dinner to come soOn ; 1 have seen it on the, his knees ; tlio pale, woi'n face on the pillow 
[ . disli—a cherub among chicken-fowls! And,! was tenderly lighted up by a smile: peace 
, after tliat, there is your flue sound, sleep,! and comfort, and repose, all mingled togetlier j 
■ ' witli Mozart to sing the cradle-song, and i happily in the picture of the sick room, all 
j with me to sit for watch, and to go down i joined in leading Bosanioud’s thoughts to ! 

stairs when you wake up again, and letch you | dwell quietly on the hope of a happier time. | 

' your cup .of tea. Ah, my child, my child, 

what a flue thing it is to have come at last to Three hours passed. The last glory of the 
this festival-day ! ” sun was lighting the long sUmmer day to its 

-With a bright look at Eosamond, and with rest in the western heaven, when llusamond 
J both his hands full of flowers^ he turned returned to her mother’s bedside. 

, away from his niece to begin decorating the I She entered the room softly. The one 
!' room. Except when she thanked tiie old j window in it looked towards the west, and 
I man for the presiiats he had brought, her! on that side of the bed the chair was placed 
i attention had never wandered, all the while, which Uncle Joseph had occupied when she 
•i he had lieeu speaking, from her daughter’s j left him, and in which she now found him 
I face; and Jicr first woi'ds, when lie- was still seated on her return. He raised his 
I! silent again, were addressed to Eosamond j finger to his lips, and looked towards the bed, 

|! alone. las she opened the door. Her mother was 

I “ While I am happy with my child,” she | asleep, with her hand resting in tlie hand of 
I saiilj “lam keeping you from youi\ I, of' the old man. 

I all persons, ought to he the la.st to ]>drt you As Eosamond noiselessly advanced, she 
from each other too long. Go back now, my saw that Uncle Joseph’s eyes looked dim and 
love, to your husband and your child ; and w'ca.ry. The constraint of the position tliat 
leave me to my grateful thoughts aud my he beenpied, which made it impossible for 
dreams of better tunes.” him to move without the risk of awakening 

! “jf you ple.Hse, answer Yes to that, for his niece, seemedto.be beginning to fatigue 
your mother’s sake,” said Uncle Joseph, him. Eosamond removed her bonnet and 
before Eosamond ooiud rejdy. “ The doctor shawl, aud made a «%n to him to rise aud 
saj's, she must take her repose in the day as let her take his place, 
well as her repose in the night And how “Yes, yes!” she whispered, seeing him 
shall 1 get her to close her eyes, .so long .as reply by a shake of the heiid. “ Let me takij 
slie has the temptation to keep them open my tuni, while you go out a little and enjoy 
! upon you?" ■ the cool evening air. There is no fea,r of 

Eosamond felt the truth of those Just waking her: her hand is not clasping your’s, 
Words, and consented fo go back for. a few but only resting in it—let me steal mine into 
hours to the hotel, on the understanding that its place gently, and we shall not disturb her.” 
slie was to resume her place at the liedside Bbe slipped her hand under her motljei‘’3 
I ill the evening. After making this arrange-' while she spoke. Uncle Joseph smiled as 
I meiit, she waited long enough in the room he I'ose froni his chair, and resigned iiia place 
j to see the meal brought up which Uncle to her. “ You will have yom; way,” he said ; 

I Joseph had aunounecu, and to aid the old “you are too quick and sharp.,fqr an bid 
j man iu encouraging her mother to partake man like me.” 

. ofit, When the tray had be«m removed,,and .‘‘.Has she. been .long,, , asl^pl” asked 
. wlifji the pillows of the bedf bail.been cbm- Bosamoud. nn i; , t. • 

fortably anunged by her own hands, slie .at ^'JNcarly two hbut^,” afiswm^tl Uncle 
, hrst prevailed on hersell to take Imva. ' Joseph. “ Bint it has not b.eCn . the good 
Her mother’s arms Ungeivd rqund her sleep I wanted for her ir-^a drebihing, talking, 
neck; her mother’s cheek nestled fondly restless sleep. It is bnly ten little minutes, 
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since she (ia Vou see her 

now,” ■ ■ ,,, ■ ' ' ■ ■ " , 

“ Snrely: you le|%^ too inueh Hglit f ’ whis¬ 
pered Rjjea^ttorid, Iboking round at the 
window, throu^', which the ,glow cf the 
evening sky ‘poured warmly into tlie rcwia, 

“No, mo }” he hastily rejoined.. “Asleep 
Or awufcfe, friie always wants the light. If I 
go away‘'for a little witile, as you tell me, 
And ifltgets on to be diisk before I come 
dmdk, lig^ both those candles on the chimney- 
piece. 1 shall try to be here again before 
that; but if the ttme slips by too fast for me, 
and if it so liappena that site wakes and 
talks strangely, and looks much away froip 
you into that far corner of the room there, 
'renie[ul)er that the matches and the caudles 
• are togetiier on the chimney-piece, and tlmt 
the sooner you light them after the dim 
twilighl-time, the better it will be.” With 
those words he stole on tiptoe to the door and 
went out. 

His fMtrting directions recalled Rosamond 
to a remembrance of wiiathad passed between 
the doctor and herself that morning. She 
looked round again auxiotisly to the window, 
Tlie sun was just siuking beyond the distant 
house-tops; the close of day was not far off. 
As slie turned her head once more towards 
the bed, a momentary chill crept over her, 
site trembled a little, partly at .the sensation 
itself, partly at the recollection it aroused of 
that Ollier chill which had struck her in the 
solitude of tike Myrtle Room, 

Stirred by the mysterious sympathies of 
touch, her mother’s hand at the same instant 
moved iki hers, and over the sad peaceful¬ 
ness of the weaiy face there fluttered a 
moiiioiitaiy trouble—the flying shadow of a 
dream. The pale, parted lips opened, closed, 
quivered, o()ened again ; tiie taint breaths 
came and went quickly and more quickly; 
the he.ad moved uneasily on the pillow ; the 
eyelids half unclosed tiiemselves ; low, faint, 
moaning sounds poured rapidly from the 
lips—changed ereloncj^to half-articulated 
sentences—then mergeS^ftly into intelligible 
speech, and uttered these words:— 

“Swear that you will not destroy this 
paper! Swear that you will not take this 
paper away with you if you leave the 
house ! ” 

Tlie words that followed these were whis- 
jierod 80 Ripidly and-sO low that Rosamond’s 
car failed to catch them. They were followed 
by .a short si’ence. Then the dreaming voice 
spoke again tuddenlyi and spofcedouder. 

“ Wikeiel whffre ? wherp l” ib^id. “In 
the l»ookca«,? , In the tabiiwJi^n^ 1-^top! 
stop! In the picture of thb ghosl--” 

Ti.e last words struck cdlu on Bcamond’s 
boait. She dreW batdt stiddOuly Witt a move¬ 
ment of alarm,—checked herse^. the instant 
after,'and bent down over'tlj^*|>ill»w again, 
.®ut R was too late. Her haiia Imd moved ^ 
whpH^tly when sho drew back, and ber mother 
,wlth‘ a start and a flunt cry,—wiitSt' 


vaesp!^ terror-stricken eyes, and wilt'tilie 
perspli’afcion ataniling thick bn her forehead.')■' 
' “Mother!” cried Rosauioud,raising her oh 
the pillow. “ I have come back. ’ J)ou't you 
knowmef" ’ . 

“ Mother 1” she repeated!, in mournful, 
questioning .tones. “ Mother ?”• At the 
second repetition of tho word- a bright flush 
off delight and surprise bioke out on her 
face, and she clasped both arras sudtienly 
round her daughter's neck. “ Oh, my own 
Rosamond! ” she said, “ If I liad ever been 
used to waking up and seeing your dear face 
look at mo, I should have known ycju sooner, 
in spite of my dream ! Did you wake mo, my 
love 1 or did I wake mjsein ” 

“ I am afraid 1 woke you, mother.” 

“ Don’t say ‘ afraid.’ I would wake from • 
the sweete.st sleep that ever woman had, to 
see your- face ami to hear you say ‘ Motlier * 
to me. You have delivered me, my love, from 
tlie terror of one of my dreadful dreams. Oh, 
liosamond, I tliink I aliquld live to he liappy 
in yonr love, if I could only got Porthgenua 
Tower out of my mind—if 1 could only never 
reriiemlier again tho bedoliambev where my 
mistress died, and the room where 1 hid the 
letter-” 

“ We wdll,lry and forget PorthgennaTower 
now,” said Rosamond. “Shall we talk about 
other places wliere I Imve lived, which j'ou 
have imver seen ? Or shMl I read to you, 
mother 1 Have you go.t any book here tliat 
you are fond of 1 ” 

She looked, across the bed, at the table 
on the other side. There was nothing on 
it -but some bottles of medieiiic, a few of 
Uncle Joseph’s flowers ’in a glass of vvater, 
and a little oblong work-box. She looked 
round at the chest of di’uwcrs behind her— 
tliere were no books placed on ilie top of it 
Before she turned towards the bed again, 
her eyes wandered aside to the window. 
The »nn was lost beyond the distant house¬ 
tops : the close of day was nearer at hand, 

“ If I could forget! O, me, if 1 coiild 
only forget I ” said her "mother, sighing wearily 
and beating her hand on the coverlid of the 
bed. 

.^“Afe you w'ell enough, dear, to amuse 
yourself with work I" ’ asked Rosamond, 
pointing to the little oblong box on the table, 
and trying to lead the couvemtion to a 
hahuiess, every-day topic, by asking questions 
about it. “ What woA do you do I May I 
look at it ? ” 

Her face lost its weary, suffering look, and 
brighten^ oQce .inpre into a smite. “.There 
is no work there,” sho' said. “ All the 
treasures I had in the world, till you came 
to see me, kre shut up in that one little box. 
Open .it^ my Iqve, and look inside.” ,, , 

. Bosam^d ,d]^J«d, placing the box bn the, 
bed where her mother, cqiud seb it 'eas^-. 
Tlie fimt object that she discovered^ inside, 
was a Bttle bookj in d^rk; tVom binding. It 
was im old copy of Some 
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wit^ere4 blades of grass lay. betrween tts,| 
ftitges; afiid on one of its b}.ank. leayee was 
this inscription:—“ Sarali L®eson, Wr book.! 
The gift of Hugh Palwheal.” • , j 

‘‘ Eook at it, my dear,” said her mother. ** I j 
■wwit you to know it again. 'WheU my time 
eoiuea to leave you, Eosanioiid, lay it on my 
bosom with your own dear liauds, and put a 
Utile moiaelof vourhairwilli it, and bury me, 
in the gr.ave in Pofthgejma cLurdiyard, wlvej-e 
he has been wailing for me to oome to him 
so many weary years. The other things in 
the iiox, Ef>san)Oiid, belong to you; they^ 
are Utile stolen keepsakes that 'Used to re¬ 
mind me of my child, when I was atone in 
the world. Perhaps, years and years hence, 
when your brown hair begins to grow grey 
like mine, you may like to show these poor 
trifles to your oUUdren when you talk about 
mo. Don’t mind telling them, Rosamond, 
how your mother sinned and how she enf- 
fore,d—you, can always .let these little 
trifles speak for her at the end. The least 
of them will show that she always loved 
you.” 

She took out of the box a morsel of neatly- 
folded white i)ai>er, which ha<l been placed 
under the book of Wesley’s Hymns, opened 
it, and showed her daughter a few faded 
labuiniuui leaves that lay inside. “I took 
these from your bed, Rosamond, when I came 
as a stranger, to nurse you at West Winstoti. 
When 1 heard who the lady was who was 
stiiying at the inn, the - temptation to risk 
any thuig for the sake of seeing you and see¬ 
ing my gratidohild was too much for me. I 
tided to take a ribbon out of your trunk, 
h.ve, after I bad taken the flowers—a ribbon 
that I knew had been round your neck. But 
the doctor came near at the time, and fright¬ 
ened me.” 

She folded the paper iij) again, laid it 
aside on the table, and drew from the box 
next a small print which had been taken 
from the illustrations to a pocket-book. It 
represented a little girl, in a gipsy-hat sitting 
by the water-side, and weaving a daisy chain. 
As a desigu, it was worthless; as a print, it 
had not even the meehifuiieal merit of being 
a good impression. Underneath it a Kne was 
written iu iaintlyi.pencilled letters ;—Rosa¬ 
mond when 1 last saw her.” 

“ It was never pretty enough for you,” she 
said. “ But still there was something iu it 
tliat helped me to remember what my 
own love was like, when she was a little 

She put the engraving aside- with the 
laburnum leaves, and took from the box a 
leaf of a copy-book, folded iu two, out of 
which there dropped a tiny, ^trip-of piper, 
covered with small printed letters/. She 
looked at Uie-strip of pape|- first,,, ,i.* The 
advertisement-of your mamhgjB, EosaipondjV 
she said. “I,used to be fond of reading tt 
over iuid over again to niy'self, wheii 1 wc^ 
alone, mid trying to £mcy how 


Areas you wore. If I had only 
known -when you were going to be married, 
I would Jiave ventured into the church,W 
loVe; to look, .at yon and at your husband. 
But, tlwit .was not to be,—and perhaps it,was 
best SO, for the; seeing yon in that stolen wKiy, 
might only have made my tt ials harder to 
t ear afterwards., I have had no other keep¬ 
sake to remind me of ymu, Rosamond, except 
this leaf out of you£ first copy-hook. The 
nurse-inaid at PoPthOThna tore up the rest 
OHO day to light the fire, and I took this leaf 
wlien she was not looking. See! you had 
not got as far as words then;—you could oidy 
do up strokes and down-strokes, O mo! 

I how many times 1 have sat looking at this 
j one leaf of paper, and tiying to fancy that 1 
i saw your small child's hand travelling over 
lit, witli tho pen held tight in the rosy 
I little fuigei-3. I think I have cried oftener, 

I my darling, oyer that first copy of yours 
I than over all my other kcej)3ake3 put toge- 
I then.” 

I Rosamond turned aside her face towardd 
the window to hide the tears which she could 
restrain no longer. As she willed them 
away, the fii-st sight of the darkening sky 
warned her that the twilight dimness was 
coming soon. How dull and faint the glow 
in the west looked now ! how near it was to 
the close of day 1 

When she turned towards the bed .again, 
her mother -was still looking at tlie leaf of 
; tho copy-book. 

j “ That nurse-maid who tore up all the rest 
; of it to light the fire,” she said, “ was a kind 
friend to me, iu thojse early days at Portli- 
genua. Site used sometimes to Jet me put 
you to bed, Rosamond; and never asked 
<juestions, or teased me, as the rest of them 
did. Slie risked the loss of her place by 
being So good to me. My mistress was afraid 
-of my betraying myself and betray ing licr if 
1 w,a8 much in tho nursery, and she g.ivo 
orders that 1 was not to go tucie, beoau.se it 
was not my place. None of the' other womcn- 
servanta were so oft^ stopped from ])l.iying 
with you and kissing you, Ros.auiond, as I 
was. But tlie nursemaid — God ltle.s,s and 
prosper her for it!—stood niy fiieiid. I 
often lifted you into your little cut, my love, 
and wished you good-night, when my mis-, 
tress thought 1 was at work in her room. 
Yon used to say you liked your nurse better 
th.aa you liked me, but you never told me so 
fretfully; and you always put your laughing 
lips up to mine whenever i asked you tor a 
kiss! ” 

Rosamond laid her head gently on the 
pillow by the side of her motlier’s, “Try. to 
think less of tlie past, dear, and more of the 
future," she whispered pleadingly-; “try. to 
think of the time when my ohTia iwBl help 
you to. recall those old days wHlinut their 
sorrow,—the time when you.wilLteaeh him 
to put his Ups up to yoaf%na,l used to put 
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“I will try, Iioaftmojli<!,—but mj «»ly il)o get a Ifglit, j)4,tftbor! lam sure 

th<>ughts of tlie future, for yoai« au<j years you wouM like tp have a ItghtJ** 

{ >ast, have been thoughts of me eftug you in '• No ! no liglit now. Give the darkness 
leaven. If my Bins are forgiven, how shall time to gather down there in the corner of 
we meet there f Shall you he like uiy little the loom, Lift me up oluse to you, and lot 
child to mo,~the childT 1 never saw again me wliisper.” 

after she was five years old > I wonder if the TJie clinging arm tightened its grasp m 
mercy of God will recoiupeiise me for our llovimoml raisod her iuthe bed. Tlie fading 
long separation on earth f T wondor if you liglit Iroiii tlio window fell full on her face, 
will first appear to me in the happy world, and w-as reflected dimly in her vacant eyes, 
with yonr ehiid’s fafo, and he what you “ I nm waiting for something, that Como's at 
should have i*ooii to me on earth, iny dusk, before tiie caiidlos are lit,” she wine* 
little angel (hat 1 can cany in my arms 1 pored in low broatliloss tones, “JJown 
If we pray in heaven, slsall i (each tliero!” And she pointed away to the 
you vour irtiers tliere, a«t some coinfoit hutliost corner of tlie room near the 


t<> tor mnerlmving taught them to >ou door. 


hcie?” 


“ kfotliev ! for God’s sake, what is it! wliat 


Klic jiausod, smiled sadly, and, closing her ^ has changed you so ? ” 
eyes, gave JiemeJf iu Bilenoe to tlio dioam* ‘^That’s light! say,‘Motlier.’ If she does 
thouglits tieii weio still flouting in her mind, oouio, she can’t sli>p wheu she hears you 
Tliinking Hint she might sink to icst again cill me ‘ Motlier,’wlien she sees us together 
i( she was left uncliatuibed, llosiimoud nmtlicr at last, loving and knowing each other iu 
moved nor bpoke. After watcliing ll>e peace- bpUe of her. Oh, my kind, tender, pitying 
fill (ace for sonic time, she hecaiiic eoiiseioiih child ! if you can only detiver me fioni her, 
tliat the light was fading on it slowly, how long I may live jet!—how hn))py we 
As tliat conviction impiessed itHeif on nii)> both be!” 

hir, she looked round at tht window once " Oon’t talk i-o! don’t look so! Tell me 
more. The we&tc^i clouds wore their quiet (piietly — dear, dear mother,—tell me 
twilight-colours alix'ady. the elot.e of day <putly-” 

liad come. . “ Hush ! hush ! I am going to tell you. 

The moment she moved in the cluiii.she yin tlirealeued me on iiei deatli-lved, if 1 
fill her mothei’b hand on liei shoulder. 1 tliwaited her: she said siio would come to 
tViun she turned again toward the ))ed, she me Irom the other world. IJosamond ! I /lave 
saw her inotlioi’a ejis ojkoi and looking | tiiwarted hei, and slie has kept her promise 
nt hoi—'looking at her, as she thought, with —all my life s'lico, she has kept her promise! 
a cliange in their expression, a change to Ijook ! Down iheie! ” 
v.se .ney. J Icr left arm was still clasped round Rosa- 

‘ Wlij' do 7 talk of heaven?” she said, mnud’sncek. Slie strelelied her right arm 
fuming her face KUcldeidy lowaids the out towanls the far corner of the room, 
flarkeiimg sky, .slid speaking in low, mutter- and sliook iier iiaiid slowly at tlie empty 
iIig tones. “Jiow do 1 know I am fit to go air, 

there ? And yet, Rosamond, J am not giiiltj i “ fvook ! ” she said. “ There she is as she 
ot breaking my oatii to my mistiess. Yon| always comes to mo, at the close of diij,— 
can bij for me that I never debtroyed the with the coarse, black dress on, (hut luy 
Jcltei, and that 1 never took it away with gmliy hands made for her,—with the sniife 
me w lit II I left the liouao.” that tiieie was on her face wlieu she asked rao 

“it will he dark spjwi, mother. Let me if she looked like a servant. Mistress' mis* 
gel np for ono moment to light the candles.” tresa ! Oli, rest at last! the Secret is ours no 
II er hand ci’cpt softly upwanl, and clung longer! Rest at last! my child is luy own 
fast rouiirl Rosamond’s neck. again ! Rest at last; and come between us 

“ I never swore to give him Hie letter,” no more! ” 
she said. “There was no crime in the hiding. She ceased, panting for breath ; and hid 
of it. You found it in a picture, Rosamond t ' her hot, throbbing cheek ag.unst tlm cheek 
They u-,ed to cull It a pmtuio of tlie Perth-j of her daughter. “ Call me‘Mother’again ! ” 
{.euna giiost. Nobotly knew how old it wiisj slie whispered. “Say it loud ; and soml her 
or wiion it came into the house. My mist lesi, away from me fin- ever !” 

I ited it, because the painted face had a' llosaiaond iimsterod the terror that khook 
f'range likeness to hers, bhe told mo when | in every libib, and pronounced tlie woid, 

111 St I lived at Porthgempi, to take it down i Her mother leaned forward a little, si ill 
iioin tht, *wiiU and aesfroy it. Iwasafiaid gasping heavily for breitli, and looked with 
to do that; so I hid it away, before ever you i straining eyes into tlie quiet twilight dimness 
were Viorn, in the Myrtle .Uoom. Vtu found' at tlie.lower end of the room, 
the letter at the back of the picture, Rosa- “ Qontl! I" she cried suddenly, with a 
juoud? And vet that was a likely place to scroara of exultation. “Oh, mcrciiul, mcroi- 
hide It in Kobocly had ever jouud tho ful God! gone at last!” 

8 n'turc, "Vyhy feboulU any] >ody find tho letter 'The next iiislaiit she sprang upon her 
naj, was hid iw it ?” ^ ! knees in t.ie bed. For one awful moment 
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eyea sherry Cn’ th^’^rey a 

radiant unearthly Wnty, as. they' fastened 
theit* last ldok of fondness on her daiighter^s 
face. . ,^*On, my' love ! my aii^el! she mtiis 


mui’scV how happy shall be together 
! ” As she said the words, she twined 
hgr ams round ]Elosamond*Sf neck, and 
pressed her Ups rapturously on the lips of 
her child, ,- 

The kiss linger*^ till her head sank forw'nrd 
gently on Rosamond’s boson^—^lingered, tiU 
tlio timlf of Qod’s mercy came, and the weary 
heart rested at last. 


CHIP. 

.THE ROLL OF COOKEllY. 

A MciHT ancient document has come dow’^ 
to us, which was compiled by the Maistre 
Cookes of Eicliafd the ^cond, about the year 
thirteen hundred and ninety, and is entitled 
The Roll of Cury, the old name for Cookery, 
it lets a curious light into the gastrorioruic 
luxTtries most in vogue amongst our ancestors, 

, We look in vain In this manuscript for any 
• mention of our great n.atiotial dish. There 
is no trade of the Roast Beef of Old England. 
Old England had to grow oliler before it 
knew how to breed, and feed, and learnt to 
appreciate the mighty baron of beef. Old 
England was still in her youth, aud cared 
only for spoon-meat. All the one hundred 
ami ninety six dishes set forth in the Ifoll 
were probably eaten with the aid of spoons j 
or fingers; aud Joints were never served 
whole. We conceited moderns might take a 
profitable lessdu from them. 

Our ancestors in those days appeared to 
have lived mucli after the h'rench fashion, and 
fed upon soups, stews, and hashes. Butter 
seems to have been scldotu used; it is only 
mentioned twice, but olive oil' and lard were 
employed instead. Saffron was aii article of 
large consumiition for colouring and garnish¬ 
ing purposes. Rice also was niucl) used. Sugar 
is seldom mentioned—in fact it must have 
been somewhat of a rarity in tliose dq,.vs ; it 
was pro^bly obtained from the East Indies 
by way of‘DainascuB and Aleppo to Venice,! 
Genoa, or Pisa. Honey was used as a sweet¬ 
ener instead. It had been so employed from 
the earliest times; particularly in England, 
where it was tlie chief constituent of mead 
and metheglin. Ancient.cooks had a method 
of clarifying it, by putting it in a pot with 
whites of eggs and watcj-, and baating the 
whole well together; they then set it on tlse 
fire; aud, when just boiling over, tiiey.took 
it off an4 let it cool. .For seasoning and 
flavour they used two powders—powder fort 
and powder douce. The former was preppy 
from the \varmer ^ices, peraer, ginger, foe.; 
the latter being a mixture cf the milder avo- 
mati® spices. Roth tbese powders .were pro¬ 
bably tQ be purchased at thn medisnval 
grocers^ shops, ready made up. ' • ’ 




! . . let 1^6.master cooks sjteak for them^lves, ' 
afiatifetihs the object of their manuscript'in-, 
their iown. quaint language; They shall .spell, 
tboj as they choose :— . .. 

"ThUform.of Cury was compiled of the 
chef' niaistdr Coks 'of Kyng Richard the 
Secunde,. Ryng of Englond, after the Con-, 
quest, the which vvaa acconted the best and 
ryaliest oyand ” (mqant,'probablv, for oya'nder 
or epicure) “ of alle Christian Kyngs, and it 
wj;s compiled by assent and avysemeub of 
maisters of phisik aiid of philosophie that 
dwelled ih hys ooUrb ‘ First R tecluth a man 
for to make commune potages and' commuue 
racelis for howshold as they shall bo made 
craftly and holsomly.' Afterward it techith 
for to make curious potages of meets botlje 
of flc.ssli aud of fissti, buth ysette hero by 
nouinbre and by ordre. Sso thisj little table 
here sewyng” (ensuing or following) “wolc 
teche a man with oute tarryyng to fonde 
what meete tlult hym lust for to have.” Here 
follows a table of contents abounding iu ob- 
I solete and unintelligible uatnes, of which let 
these serve as examples: Tredpre, monchelet, 
bukkenade, connat, dnmee, luakke, raaw- 
monoe,clat,aiipulmoy,aaagyndawdry. There 
are also receipts for making pocUee, toatee, 
tartee, and blank desire. 

Ono of the first tliiugs,that the reader will 
notice in perusing tliia goodly rule is the 
enoi'mous scale on which the dishes are 
devised. But tliis is not so surprising 
when we consider that they were intended 
for the • large honsoliolds of the king or 
the nobles, and that individuals or small 
parties had their quantum, or ordinary, served ■ 
out. The following directions for making 
Pyggs in sawse sawge, or Pigs with Sago 
sauce, is on a very extensive sc.ale : “ Take 
pyggs yskaldid (to remove the bristles, wo 
presume), aud quarter them and seeth them 
In water and salt, take them and lat tlteixi 
kele (cool); take pai-sel (probably parsley) 
sawge, awl gryn(ie it with 'brede aud yolke.*', 
of ayren (yolks of eggs), liarde ysode (boiled), 
temper it up with vyuuger smuwhut thyk, awl 
lay the pyggs in a vessell, and the sewro 
oiioward (the sauce over them), and serve it 
forth.” what a sublime disregard of the 
demon of indigestion lies in the words, “Take 
l>igs! ” Size or number seem of no moment. 
Wc presume tl»e smallest of porklings are 
intended. O, excellent Charles Laml>! Im¬ 
mortal eulogiser of crackling, liow thou 
wouldst liave groaned in spirit at the mere 
thought of such a sacrilege ! Boiled sucking- 
pig! 

They hXil,, too, a vigorous nnd -rthlotic 
way of treating their viands in RicKatd.tha 
Second's time, which has, ;<JuUe departed 
from ua.. In a receipt' for hia^^g gecse in 
hoggepot, we are told to, TkkU' .'ceea:, Uwl 
siiute them in pecye. Tbfe \yM^Tof„Iiatd- 
boiled eggs also is to b^Again, 
Take hares and heWe thjeUi 'Itjlj fib|»tts. And, 
Take eliykens and boil them & gode brothe 
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Kti rainmp tbeia up, kttor 

mas td inpsi UifW eldsely togelbu afiu ihvi 

Haabodr oi l>iawn. 

llieie IS a cotppiebcnsiTo ictfcipt for a 
Mia*), vrhioh G«M«)uly wouJ 1 not bi deficK iit 
itt flavour, eapocialf} of omons —^“Tako 
pAr<.tcv, »dg^, gailio, cbibolJs ( liivib) oiuwus 
wok, borage, poruKcs (i «toit of l*ek), 

fennel, creases, rue, los lanij, aid puial lut, 
lave and wash tbcm «U no, piko tbem, pink 
theiU snial aith Hum band and mvngU* thorn 
•wel vith riHo u', In on vymgoi and silt 
and Rorvo it fo (Ii f'l.w dnlns worn to hive 
80 liLtlo laihd as fiitleis, or, as ( wn spoil, 
&uiuis ''J al 0 floMiP and lymi (ej},s) ami 
ffiyiid pop 1 )ml silion, and inik tlieioof a 
unlutii (ImiIci) and paic ipplis ind k>t(<ii<) 
thorn t>l>i>h‘ poiys andkist Ihoni tin j\n, 
aud til Hk'U in the* batoui with lu- h qiocs 
and <11 it foitU ’ &ii lal of the bcil i 
abuic lui utioned ai 0 sddiui us(<l, oi indeed 
gioni) n )\v, and in this cspcct wo modoins 
biK f dlou bihitul, (oi b^ then ill onr lu- 
ci IS made tbo luosl d luious tulJ and but 
dunk 

I ho noid “mako” in tbo folhmmg locoipt 
cvidditlj his the seiisp of oool ‘'loi to 
luako a lop ill 1 (lobsfpi) Jlo diall be losfvd 
in Im bcal)B in in ovyii oi by tin fui tfiu) 
umler i pinne and itin {(i <n) \ tih mdp 
’ It udifhndt to lutkt si] di msliyin 
00 muck tint IS oiiiioin and non b bu 
piobilily br n siid on tliu subj< it wo will 
tluidoio Olds me one iiioit omiu] hi ivlin h 
is Boniowbat tiilling It c nl itns lustiu* 
tiuos lui niikiug tilths in a])})!) not ippU 
t it, as will iinm<dMttl> be st n “ I iki 
god ipi lis, vu 1 odobtifin ind 11,''^^, ml 
111 is in I pins (jaai'’ mrlMiliin tlK> 
are wtl >livvul (inamoitni i iloiiud with 
s ill on wel, j lit )l 111 a oflm, do >t foilh to 
bikt Mil ’ Iioibi t) c ill 1 tin ippubou 
si jn^ of till tniiiil it inaj bo tit 1 , tbit i 
c livu 111 till- lustinro is not what it is 
p ) 111 Illy siij porid t) bo, but a laiucd pie 
■witlion n> t p 

1 ho oil 1 ii.lidi rooks aio stiipissod b-j a 
dish 1.1111 lusiiiti 1 10 in English 4 mbis- 
s 1 1 >1 at lilt I lint i f ill ‘ 1 inp< ror < 1 Moi v eo 
it w p br )U ,bt by two raou p«ispiting imd i 
t>i< 1 id of A lundbaiiow, Hit onntonti oi 
wbidi wi:i(' in eiioiinoiis iliina bowl (lilol 
wiili Ibf national dull on lied ( oosoosoi Ibis 
bung dopr ilod, was followed by in ontno 
slitip skinnci, blit pifsiuting the sanii 
loMiud appt II vine IS it bail done whtn 
bloihng in it* nitive pistutos In isioii 
bung uia l<, liowevor, a bounteous dnthargo 
ixtiiukd oi puddmga, foietd meats, m}u,-o 
m ill, ind indcst-ubablo tiflot/ras in all 
Sills ol tmUslic Miuft, ri idj diossed. 

How vti much wo inav b ive bten nmnsed 
bj ln» tudigue of vtiiids oointjnoted to 
pi ift ibo lailato of tin loyal epunre by 
the Jtoll ol (^,ooka, wr cinnol lay it aside 
With )Uk tonguilnUting ourRLhH thit, upon 
(be uriiute, culmuy tvto an I skill'ka\o ut- 


proved ; allbongk there are many little mst- 
teis both of puneiple and detail in wliioh 
■we niiglit take very advantageous hint i fiom 
(be am unis “ In the irticle of Eating (that 
noble iikasuro')’’ quoth the Advmtuier, 
jifoing fven fuitboi bwk into an iqiuty, 
“who IS thoio so piopit to Klvise with as 
oue who IS ncqniintocl with the kitchens of 
nn Ap cius oi .lu Iloliogabulns' Fm though 
J lisro a veiy high opinion of Cur pit suit 
taste, ] cannot blip thinking that tin in* 
(itnts wore oiu mistcis in oxjxnsMo dinmia 
'Jlieir pooks bid an ait ‘unongst tin in wl i li 
T do not fin 1 tb it any of outs aio iiiivc 1 at. 
1 iini ih Im- s t ook toiil 1 make a turbot oi an 
oitolinout of bogs flesh Nnonu hs, kn g 
of Lithynn, wlun ho was tliito liuiihril 
niiltsfiom till sin, lingod foi a John lioij, 
iiid w IS supplied with a fitsh one by his 
I ook the same lioui ” This siibhnii lit ot 
till ti iiiiroutat ion ol flt sh into hsh li is, mdopil, 
bt n ]o‘t to a dogini lati i loe ol cooks, lui 
tin Vdvi ntiiii 1 oontuiiios iiiivily, “ I d.irp say 
thru lu nun haiiud enough in tin king- 
luin, nn Itr nio|ior i nooniagi luoiit, to loatoxt 
to iis this iiiv iluablo siiitt ” 


TALK]InG ISniPS. 

Till HI nos tow linos ol em ill pi 1 1 in tin 
duly nowspsjKi, a list ol VissiK Sp I in 
Wall, lead diy ittoi diy by niiiiy i till 
typs aiTiou..; us is 1 iiidci W c d > inn h bit i 
UPSS on gu it w itiis, ml Hu- imiclwnt who 
thinks of his ciiigo the ino'liPi who llnnki 
of In 1 son, tl p wife who thinks ot tin bii - 
bind oiiniiirr bioid foi bei nut foi luj littl 
ones by jiloudiing the wifiis, doiiyt* in i" 
pleasure fioin Ibiic oi toiii wind in tint 
pingiipb, wlieiH vpr liny ean hnd tliini, 
Ihui fioni eiiiithing else ontaini 1 n tin 
1 mini] to win h they may liippou to iii i 
“ ii Mail of Lmipool stiudiiig to the 
wistwiid, Apiil thp twinty sitond, in 1 iti- 
tnrli flirty four bl, loii<p 1 iidp foity ont W — 
Tlip PiiiKi*s llo.y ilfoi tin smifli wist, Ajnl 
tin twenty ninth, in latitude foity-two N, 
loiigitulo toity one W ’ .no sentQuioi full ot 
r mifoil to boino who know tint that Mii) is 
ii'diid fhnr M iiy, oi the Piiiucss Hoy d, Hit 
viiitibl* Hlup wliuh holds what they most 
pi in upon on 1 til 

Put, IS it 11 illy the Mai y is if lonlly im 
Piiiicess, thIt w IS spokfu with 1 M my hips 
ehsiteied iiisy loive tliu pmt of liiiipool, 
an 1 tiieio, arc ni luy Hoyal Pnnetssis tm 
mffted to the deep At intsoiit, fuHi to 
ukutify a seafaiing Princi sd one must 1 n »w 
fur poll ot ipgibtiy.theimnihei in 1 tlu n ii 
ol rtgibliy HI that port, all whirh niUt is 
IisveTiot to bo told by writing oi by wind 
of mouth,,but by a sigmlioant <b'*pl ly of 
iibbms lirW tbo mautdiead. Whm two 
vi'^sols out on tlie broad acne pisi wi lim 
sight of each other, they talk tout) r 
h inng flagt fo* tougnea, a node of signals for 
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a liujyuajf** One ni<iy lxav«* inaoy tbuigs 
tell III*’ othei, but at Icait tbe two ehouM, 
a>) It exdiaiifi'e cards, and etch slu idd 

cm > into poit a uitmorandvim of ilio n lines 
of ill die vissolb sjwksn with , «t vtuig wIk »e- 
alMjnls and in vibat M itc i u li li id b(.« n se«u 
Whin sliipa’ raincs a< to bo ni ulc out only 
ly <i complex and tedi ii'- pro tss, mn 
app)(heiisiQU will bo fieinnnt, ui tlit signal 
hiig will often 1)0 in n Ud nl'ogethti , 
VC ) imperfect then willbt tlnM<<oid—and 
it 1 now an iinptik t i cm 1 - winch ought 
to bung nt III) the win c bi< il occ<ui wnhiu 
1 111 i of 'jlf,llt 

f\io viars 11 0 the Tlijisfinr (mu il of 
t" uitn uiid* V npieacntit on tb tin Loi la 
ot tin (ommittcf of Tiiw Couned I n Tindi, 
foiuidid upon 11 ll) ti i tint fioin tin dnti it 
whioh he wi /ti time wis to bi u oHiciil 
sumbei m.( upon cmh ii^iatiiul ship, i)b< 
entiled njiou Ini letliti* itc of itgistiy, uid 
pctinin nlly muled udou hei )uaini)i im 
\ i« cK It si t wiK thus to bi nlcnlihtd bv 
Ihur inunUis iH ((e 111) iscib-»mtlji *striud 
If, instead oi sininh syin^ linin'n nine(>, 
we Lid to spuify a c ib is Jims ni i ib 
the Switr (Ihcie bung two liiiiidif 1 bv i(t i 
and adil, to comphle the cpeciin itioii huilt 
al Bonn imscy in iighliiu 1 nudii d and hfl>, 
il st ol h SI uni in ii If.i kin v i hutch, then 
jiliu 11 » I the Soiitlunhtu 11 tiiilwi) Sla 
1 11)11, I ( w tl t Sti uul, 1)1 u mit ( Iciiuut s 
ilnitih wc h mill, tis to th uUntili <f 
( h be . s ( ntiisi 1 IS \ w t coincniinf 
Ml ileitiU ol si ij , tl 1 tl ufn ul luuub i 
a IS mvct t( 1 

'lo liini t u of! till uniiihii to the list 
i eounl and to nnkc us i its cst iblishincnl 
isano])}))! unit) toi i t > sil img the I ui 
gni^iu hj(i , when (111 \ t ilk ti < ich othii 
tu U‘1 w IS tin ohji t ol till Ifcttu wutten, 
two j us igo to tl t 1 li<if tin ('oniinitti i 
of Ihiiy (\niniil foi li «di b\ tin Ri,.i>.tiu 
0 ncial loi Si innn K< w nn lus won'] It 
mpuitd t) cnihle Mii] to si/nd it idily 
t' It iiunih IS t>ci n (thn tin c( poitiinity 
llniifiie foi a icvi i n ol the whole lysltiu 
(f bljjlllls it oOl W IS too c,»)il t) I' lost 
'Lh( thing to hi son.ht toi w i oi niuviisil 
tidi, uid njo Ills of mak in„ tin shijis’tou uis 
ajwnk at the in tst-head in luiiinsd lin 
((ung( the Kaiin Mens i<ptcsintmt, ilwiys 
the sirnc idem to I n„h 1 imu oi I iviiibniui, 
to the bpimsli and the Dutib 

Ibt jiropo il ot tb( Ih 'ihtrn General of 
Seiouii hli J IJ Jhowti, limu, been 
a]pio\id of by timi l)id‘bifs, the 
oj 11)1011 ot thr (hiei inti lutilc bfidn’i w is 
aslid and wis ot cum t in ii>o\i of some 
fiuthri action in the nultii, wbtitnpon 
tliiic w IS appointed a committee to luq^uui 
into a itjioit upon the subject of a com of 
signals to be used at m i Oi tbm couimitleo 
thxt incnihii'j, Adniiial iJeithcy, raplaiii 
llobiit 1 ii/io), an I Ml J n lliowti, weie 
nmnd by the Ron I of 'Ji ido , oui member, 
Adam il Jkthunc, was tamed b) tin Admi' 


tally; au Elder Bioth r, Ciptam Pat, woS 
apiiofnCoil a mi mb i liy the J i imt y IIouss; 
hi, W. C Ilamctt vnd (’tptmn Halstkd, 
semtary of IJoids, wui the inituWw 
nauwrt DV Iluyd’s comm tin while the 
Taiei|OoI Shipowners’ Ahointnu and the 
General bhipoviniB* ‘'oculy, ei h by the 
nomimtioii of a mortibei, h€id iioiu ui the 

(llSIU HIOII 

Attei dchb'-ratnig foi moic thin i year, 
this committee scut inaiepmt 1« t Muhiol- 

masjti^cthd with the nwtuml sclnim of m 
annndi 1 loh ol signals Hit itpi rt uni 
till signil hook by which xt w is wc m 
pim< I, inoicd that the committee in n hvl 
not he n w mling either in wit oi m lie 
will to woik lliev begin bv fximimng 
the thiiti n eodea iht nly [mldishcd fen the 
use tthclSavy me! o! the Iiitislieu leneigi 
Meiel uit Siivi i, ilso by c\ imining J-oiii 
leie il eejde s an I le lehii^ ill itions uni 

t them It ijipe ueel t(> them thit sonic 
use e nld bt invde of the old tiKleis in 
mill ting 1 ne w sy, e m 

'ilmlhej pioeiided lei 1 1 \ dowiif rtheni 
s lees the i ehtions whieh tiny he' 1 il to 
be imjioituit tl it iniw meth let t ilk for 
shij e II hi to fulfil It s' ould i h iit of i 
git it mailt things 1)1 in siidl)> signs sluuld 
t) chia]), siinjile, and htil tipille ot I mg 
h lit pi ue lei 1 Ol misinte ipie Ud '11 us it 
wi elecidedthit four Hi a ought to he the 
oeaie si nniiibe 1 inidf i ii ik nee me nmil, 
ml th it these fli^s nieti sin id I h hi led 
oitii em one niisi, s me on m tlei I ninei 
)Ht ns hil gene I illy ittiriuidi I to mol ijilf 
thejxiwei ot s]) eeii bj tlie lo t ill kind 
of tlovti) tongue 1 e I us h tee si 1 tin i un 
mitlie eveiy signil n nh lomiht m m 
hit lu on }ili (, Did let tlnii iieet Ic 
uiidei itiy e iieuiiisi mcis white vei, is id 
nn miij^ xo one f w of Bi^n 1 let is 
hiee the inost inij) ilint si, n ils ni in 
the niest uniiiist il i il It w ly wiili t I w st 
flig la t tin lictot tin II le ii, le o fli^ 
111 i hen t iiw ly I glee w iin n llitth si ml 
is I IK of lingeioiHi in ' lint Hi si ils 
m {.} [ dm st be di jenseil witl, it eie 
weu not i hn i i mji n edtdto e \j i (iu 
leitnmnlei > g op i| liu d n u n mi i 
nice sity, owing to the tillnt ol OKI i uuio, 
ioi giving me nil ti' ehsignito ne ' e than 
fifty Iho i« ind slops 

tmille, it wi» decide 1 that the eoelc on ht 
fo h lilt that Could be use 1 he ni i of tviij' 
i in^ii VC, aid th il the sign d liool chiml 1 be 
ail m^ed i i lietionaiy in wh ch the in iniiig 
jin pi 1 tei 1 jignil, oi the s^nsl pieijiex to 
a me imug, eeiuhl he looked out u caisily as 
one looks out for the Jealiu to Ft Imh, or the 
Lnglish to I atm m a eommoxi elntionaiy 
'i h pi in of sigudfing devisetl by the com- 
niiUft aj)pe us really lo sUisl) all these ic 
qmi t me ids Th* phmiii is of xt haei not been 
aitisfii'ii bj foimeisysU is, anioog which that 
known Mt’iptuii M iii) it’s te the one moM 
used J luxe is also i runch, code by t. ipt an 
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Eeyuold, of tte French navy, recognised by 
Ihe Fi'cncli ggvenuuint; and there is an 
Ajneticau code by Mr. Eogers of Ualtiniore, 
recognlaed by tlnytJuited States. Th^e codes 
all wk by tiurabers, they sp^ak with flM.s 
vonmbsred from one to nine, with a cypher (()) 
added. Merely to give by this system tlie 
oiRciol aumbeis of fifty thousand ships wouW 
prove a serious difiiculty in councctiou A\ith 
any of these nnineml svotems. Some of them, 
including AJaiT 3 atV, have Iiitheiio avoided 
wholly the eonfusiou iucident to Eepedliiig 
Flags. In all these codes five flogs m a hoist 
arc used to make high numbers, and iu the 
latest edition ot Marryat’v code, four Eepeat- 
ing Kl.ufj aio nwsd lor niokiug consecutive 
numbers as high as 99,909, Meaus liave 
been used also for the enlargement ol a 
code of signals by the use of distiiiguishuig 
peiid.ints shonn from another mastlieail. 

The only plan that could be substituted 
foi the old system (which, with lour of its 
fligs, eonld never express more than seventy 
tliousnnd distinct signals) was to take ns 
lu.uiy flags as would yield in eombiimliuns of 
two, throe, and four, not less than seventy 
thousand permutations, each capable of being 
used as a distinct signal. Tlie sum in 
arithmetic was duly woAed, and it appealed 
that a ship carrying eighteen signal flvgs 
could make, with thcm,scv enty-eight thou''aiid 
siv; hundred and fortj-two wgiiaK, eacli hun.i! 
consisting of a hoist of not rnoio than tour 
flags. A system of eighteen flags was, theie 
foie, the one adopted, and thcic a})]>eaied to 
be 110 simjder way of naming the flags tlian 
to call them by the letters of the alphabet, 
oiintting vowels As the flags are not 
intended to spell woidv, the use of vowels 
is unnecessary; the letteis are uaud sim¬ 
ply for fiimiiiar and handy names, by 
which to distinguish each flag iu the set 
of eighteen from the others, ikisides, were 
vowels used, all manner of chance words 
which have nothing to do with the signals 
would aiisoin making them. With the most 
fi iciidly lut ent on botli sides, we might signal 
pig to a Mahometan, and get dog for an 
answei. Uecauso thcie liavo been sixteen 
flags used heretofore in working Mairyat’s 
code, tuid those fla^a ore possessed by most 
mei chant vessels, it is not proi>osed to put 
owneis to the heavy eost of a new outfit ol 
signal fLigs; therefore, although iniprovemeuta 
were conceivable, Mariyat's Flags, with sliglit 
vamtions, have been applied to the new 
method as far as they would go. 

With the flags thus adopted, upon the ])laii 
tlms devised, the seventy thousand permu¬ 
tations have been fitted with their roeauiiig, 
tnd two diotionaiies are now issued to be 
use I iiy ,,hipa in talking to each other. One 
18 a bet, pf ships—the Mercantile Navy List— 


ips—tue Mercantile Navy List— | 
ibols corresponding to the olllcial 


number of each vessel, arranged alplribtli* 
cully. The list is so bulky that it was not 
advisable to add it to the otlier dletionaiy. 
It describes, at present, thirty thousand 
veBsols, and will be revised by frequent sup- 
pleuieiits and yearly issues. The other 
dictionary contains a signal for each word or 
sentence that ships might require to utter to 
each oLliei’, and it is, as usual, a dictionaiy in 
tw 0 parts—Latiu-Fnglmh and ilnglish^ Latin : 
bigual-Eughsh and Euglish-SiguaL And (u-c 
as a Latin dictionary might be trauslitcd 
into Geiman by merely putting German in¬ 
stead of Jinglisli words to tlie hxed meaiiinf,'' 
of the Latin, so may the new signal dicthm.uy 
be tianslated into every Europvnu language, 
and the speech of ships peculmr to tliem- 
selvos, and iii itself not ISnglish, French, 
iSpanibk, or Dutch bo used in common iiitei- 
eoiufao on the high seas by ships of EngUnil, 
Fiance, ilollauil, or Spain. 

The new innuuer of Rptoch is now being 
taught to English vessels; ilnd, if the sea¬ 
men of otliei nations will adopt it, a new 
help will tlius be nflbnled to tlie forward 
maicli of tiue civihs ition. On tiio sea, fuo 
to all nations, there will be spoken a free 
language peculiar to none and understood by 
all; while, by its help, the Rhipping nows, 
which gives secniitj' to coniiueicc .uid spins 
many webs of liieudbinp beta ecu hind and 
kind, will lun in the Iniel piuascs of its uui- 
veisai language lapidly and distmetly, each 
fact contained in a tew letters, haltlu to no 
coiifu<-iou and delay. Tins byateui ol a nm- 
V'eisal signal language need not bcconlimd 
to the world’s navy. A day is not distant 
when so nisny whlely sejinrated peoples will 
rcquiieto speak tliiuugh the couincting v.nes 
running Ironi town to town, fioni land to 
land, from shoie to shoie, that eoiuh usatiou of 
the messages w-ut hv cleetiic telegi.qih will 
iKS-ume ilsilf .m object of some luoiiKut to 
society. 

Til the new coile, signals with two flags aro 
more urgent than bigiinls wiih tlnce ; signals 
with throe flags import moie than signals 
of four. According to tlie number of ihi'M 
used, then, the siguali, fall into three natural 
ilivisions. These are again subdivided: in 
signals made wifli two signs, for example, tin* 
burgee uppcimost tepiesents some attention 
signal; a pem’ant uppei most defines a eoni- 
pa^H signal; and asquaie flag uppermost a 
danger signal. 

tn J.aly v ill bo juiUisIied, pmo Fivo Sbillmys luut biv 
licmc,' lu il’y iKiuiid m doili, 
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TILLING THE DEVIL’S ACRE. j man will help him, he must die. • It was still 

- I to be seen in some of tliese young gardeners; 

Tukue ia a little road with a Wind ending i bat there was evident in all the sense of a 
in the neighbourhood of Clapharn Rise, which i reviving inflneuoo. liabonr in open air had 
set out with the design of travelling to Brix- i taken haggardness out of their cheeks, aiid 
ton, but stopped suddenly after it had crossed ! honest living had put liealthy looks into their 
and cut in naif a certain nursery garden. 1 oyo’- 

The road is called Wellington Road, and it > But who is Mr. Andrew Walker ? Let us 
lies close by the Bedford Road, within a i see the gardener before we pass into the 
Slone’s throw of The Bedford Arras. The' ganhui. Mr. Walker is a Kattchiuau, wJio 
garden—in which, when we'visited it on one ; was born in the village of Earlstown, on 

warm evening iu Mliy, we saw many a young 1 Leader Wilier, and avjis brought up to the 

plant drooping under the <l.ay*8 heat watered j trade of gardening. He first.came to London 
by young thieves, who wore themselves only j about twenty years ago as gardener to some 
hegitmiug to revive under the influence of gentleman or laily ; and, before he had been 
careful gardening—the garden is described long in town, happened to lose his way one 
Ulus on a boai-d displayed in the adjoining day iu a labyrinth of til thy lanes and alloys 
thoroughfare. The description is headed with west of IVesLminster Abbey. They were 
a Latin motto, which means what the garden then worse than they now are, lying, as they 
means—Work the Restorer of Virtue. did, beside the Abbey wjills, and forming one 


Carriage Entrawe, WelliaglO'n Road. 


for an hour among these lanes—in which so 
many arc lost from the hour of their birth 


did, beside the Abbey wjills, and forming one 

WELIiINGtTON AND BEDFORD NURSERIES, commonly known as the Devil’s Acre, for the 
NmsBESMAit A. WALKER asd Ftokist. ' wickedness it bore. They were owned by the 
Flower Shinds FuroUhotl. Bouquets may be had Chapter as a church eslalc. 

at all Seasons. Hardens Laid Out and attended to. Shocked deeply by wliat '.bo saw when lo.st 


In this nursery garden the rose opens to the hour of their burial—Mr. Walker 
noiselessly under the hand of the cracksman; dHrclt for days upon tlie new thouglits forced 
the coarse, fingers of the gai’otter clasp the into his mind. What were the most glorious 
neck of the hyacinth to its stick, and the flowers iu the universe to the divine blossom 
light touches of thS pickpocket delicately destroyed when children become, soul and 
tend the lilies of the valley. Andrew Walker, body, loathsome, and when sins and soitows 
who for sixteen years worked as a city mis- settle like a cloud of locusts on a thicket of 
sionary in a foul corner of London, known iu doomed women and men ? By Heaven’s help, 
his time as the Devil’s Acre,* has for the last he said, 1 will give my life up to the hope 
tw'o or three years been tilling in this garden that I may prosper in a better gardening than 
the devil’s acre ; and, by giving work, wagfes, this with tulips and with mignonnette. Ho 
and human care and trust, to youtlis willing had heard of London city missionaries, and 
to dr{^ themselves up into light out of thq applied to be enrolled among their number, 
gloomy depths of crime, he has produced Ho was so enrolled, and for sixteen years 
more blossom and fruit than is usually ^ bo virorked as a city missionary, having that 
had from hothouses and ganlen bortlers. As dread acre at Westminster assigned to him • 
the youths were watering the masses of young as his ground. During the sixteen years, ka 

S lants that drooped their .leavek under the witnessed gradual improvement, and was, of 
eat of a spring sun, they were but doing course, active iu laying the foundations of 
as they were done by. Even to the eye of local ragged schools and reformatories., What 
the flesh, there is a peculiar droop of a young kind of material he had to work upoh'it, will 
thief’s head, tliat may he taken as an emblem be well briefly to show, rather by ihpfe than 
of the moral drought by which, if not a coniments. 

-—- —-;r- ' Among eight hundred social .parjiahs with 

* See Household. Wonls, Voiumo the First, pegs 297, whom he camc into contact,.thfirc Wme some 
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wholjad l«;eu in prison thii'ty or foriy times; 
and' be 1ms known men return to tiieir 
favourite haunts after being twice and even 
thrice transported. In the seven hundred 
difnsely peopled to^s that formed thedis-| 
trict, there weie fiw hundred without a page 
of Bible in them ; nor were thoi‘e, when he 
firet visited the place, any schools or means 
of any kind employed to mend the manners 
of tlio' people. A clause in the leases of 
hOU8« held under tlie Dean and 01ia})ter 
expresriy stipulated that they should not bo 
used as place's of worship, unless in connection 
with the Church of England: whole streets 
of them, lio>vever, and the houses in one 
entire 8<]nare, were used as stews of vice. 
One, also, was a cock-pit, in wliicli a brown 
bear was ia-pt for worrying on yundays, and 1 
. where ilic dog Billy killed his tale of rats toj 
delight an attentive con^egation. There; 
was .a i)enny theatre, andxhcre weie public-1 
houses, in which people of both sexes danced; 
togdher with their rags oft'. There, upon' 
Suii'iay evenings, was a Dean and Chapter’s 
house found, that would aotwe as the training 
(t-tablishinent for pickpockets, ami give room | 
jor the notorums Doll, with a sort of Judge and 
jury club to follow, by which young thieves 
wire taught the best means of behaving and 
<Vfeiiding themselves in courts of jnslico. 
'i'here, were to be found whole houses full of i 
various attires : one room containiug decent 
wblows’-weeds: one, uniforms of our mili¬ 
tary and naval heroes ; one, wooden leg.s 
and arms and bandages, by help of which, 
for- the trifjing sum of two shillings a day, | 
tltieves could procure means of attract¬ 
ing public sympathy. Children in any quan¬ 
tity were to be had fixmi the same traders tit 
niuepence a day per liead, to represent a 
starving family. If these were hired of their 
own parents instead of .at the agency, the 
commission for their use was sixpence a-hea<l 
only, in the Devil’s Acre, also, men inain- 
iaiued schools' of boys, for the purpose of 
seuding them out pickpocketing for their 
master’s benefit, or to assist housebreakers 
in getting into dwellings. 

In the lliird year of Mr, ’Walker’s ministry, 
the captain of the thieves, who hud been 
looked up to for counsel and advice in all 
cases of emergency, and who had many a 
time raised among nis friends subscriptions 
for a criminars defence, fell sick and died. 
Two mourniug-coaches and twelve calts full 
of bereaved vagabonds followed the hearse to 
this man-’s grave in a popular cemetery. 

The shifts and contrivances by which Mr. 
Walker’s parishioners managed to elude 
jusliee were worthy of a Buseiau diplomatist, 
and their domestic arrangements in trap¬ 
doors and shifting panels rivalled''in mystery 
even Ddolpho. One g^ntlenmn, who had 
.«^!iB#«rfeit coin for years, had bis door 
top to bottom witii sharp-pointed 
® prevent any poshing against ft from 
tmde. Another had two steps ofl Ms 


those 


Rl.airs bung upon h^ges, .and used 
stairs as the door into lus beilroom. 

Improved as mu eh of this has been, by law, 
by ragged niiions, and by missionary cuter- 
piiae, since Mr. Walker first began his up-hill 
work in Westminster, enough remains, as 
we need hardly say, to make the reforma¬ 
tion of a discharged prison'Sr, driven back 
atiiong old comjtanions and pursuits, as hope¬ 
less as can be. Even natural affection grows 
up stunted in such stony soil, A widow 
(whose Imsbtind—a burglar—had been hung 
in the iiitturnl course of events), a widow 
with four children, kept a lodging-house for 
young men, who ttainod her little ones for 
their profession, thieving, with the mother’s 
fullest, approbation. She lived to see one 
son itfter the other,taken from her and trans¬ 
ported ns a felon, without aivysigTi of Sorrow. 
Only w’hen her last boy was drowned in Ids 
pa.«sage out by the sinking of the convict- 
ship, she curscii the natuni and the govern¬ 
ment which hurried fine young men into 
eternity by sending'them abroad in rotten 
vessels, . 

Even in Witsltninatcr, liowever, and in the 
Devil's Acre, Mr. Walker had the x’oward of 
a fair success. Preaching in pltices whei’e 
tlio lips grow black and the stomach sickens 
from the intense foulness of the atmosphere 
is no holiday work. 

The son of 'a poor widow with ,a small 
family, who used all her energies to provide 
meaqs for tlieir snjiport, Hometimo.® by beg¬ 
ging, but by washing wheiievi.r she could 
find employment, went astray. The children 
being necessarily left often to their own de¬ 
vices, soon found companions, who led them, 
fi'oin upsetting a fruit-stall in tlie street and 
stealing its contents, to picking pockets and 
to burglary. The widow’s Son became a 
thorough cracksman. After many interviews 
and conversations, this man was peivsnadcd 
to 3'eceive instruction, and to undertake in- 
diislrial employment. After a few montlis, 
he went out as emigrant to one of the colo¬ 
nies, from which he sends from time to time 
remittances of money earned by honest in¬ 
dustry to aid his mother and family. 

A young man of twenty yeare of age,, had 
lost his }>arcnts early, and was obliged to shift 
for himself. Begging, he said, was not the 
profession he Uked, hut his haggard ap¬ 
pearance was such that nobody would ever 
give him work; he had had no educarion, 
and was led astray. “I have,” he said, 
“ been ten times in prison. I have often tiilea 
to get an honest living, and never ehsld 
succeed, I went at first without food three 
days at'a time, rather than steal.” This 
youth was found at a low lodging-house in a 
most miserable condition, was taught, and 
employed. After- giving evidence enough 
of moral change me was helfied to America, 
whence 'he ■writes good accoiUnts of his well- 
beingi ‘ 

A youth of seventeen presented himself to 
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Mr. Walkfcy in a state of utter ignoranee. He 
• been Iwra in a Itxlging-liouse, and never 
had known even his parents. Ever eineo lie 
could remeraber he bad been aecuatomed 
to beg ill the streets. He had never been at | 
church or at .scliool, except when jn prison, 
anti even then had never learnt to nail. 
He had heard of ■Christ, but never under¬ 
stood wbat sort of a man he was. He ha<l 
never heen Ji pickpocket, but what he stole 
was all from shops and markets: ho was 
very clever at that business. He stole, on 
one occa'sion, a set nf drawing-instruments, 
which he sold to a lodging-house keeper 
for two-and sTxpence. The same night lie 
stole them again and sold them to another; 
and this trick he rejieated three times over. 
On anolher occasion, his. trousein being very 
ragged, lie i-loJe from his Wl-fcilow at a lodg- 
ing-honse a better pair, and ran away in the 
morning, leaving in exchange his own rags 
that would scarcely hold together. In a-few 
days, at another of these infamous places, ho 
found to Ids dismay that" he had again to 
, sleep wif.li the friend on whoni he had forced 
an unwelcome exchange. That gentleman 
resumed his trousers and secured them to 
hiiHKplf by quietly jnitting them on before he 
went to bed, and our poor youth had to 
take to Ids own again, though during his 
fslicnt absence IVoni them they luid lost a leg. 
lie had not for three year.s owned a shirt! 
Gf this young man there are‘now veiy 
fa vourable accounts from his master, a farmer 
in America. 

Another boy, at nine years old, stole his 
first purs“ ftom a lady, witii live pounds in it. 
His second was one with a hundred and fifty 
pounds in it, in baidc notes ; these he ex¬ 
changed to a receiver of stolen goods for 
twenty sovereigns ; leu pounds of this money 
he uivestod in fidao coin, and then he went 
through the provinces to pass it oil'—a busi¬ 
ness known amongst the craft as stuiiie- 
pitchiug. Jlis plan, was to hide his stoqk of 
bad ooin.witb the exception of one sovereign, 
«o timt, if detected, he would liave no more 
in his possession. He vfculd enter a retail 
shop, say a (|rapor’a, at a late honr in tlie 
«yenmg,and say,that his master had sent 
him for a cheap handkerchief; upon being 
shown one he would demand the price of it, 
and,' apparently determining to take it, lay 
down a good sovereign, which the shopman 
would take up and try ; but before change was 
given, a doubt would seem {o arise whether 
the. buyer’s master would give tl^e required 
prido; the youth would ask to have the seve¬ 
rely liack, while he went to consult liioi, pro¬ 
mising, at the same time, to return in a few 
minutes. Ho would, of coarse, do so, and, 
laying a bad' sovereign down this time instead 
of the good one,, obtain from the nnauBpeoting 
shopman both bis silveg and his goods. The 
boy in yestion went the cii«ait of ISngland 
and Ireland in this manner, and passed bad 
montey for nine ywi-s. Hia progress was 


frequently arre;slo:l hy the officers of justice, 
but, he wss never long enough in prison to 
learn to read and write. After seven months 
of the usual pyoteetion nmler Mr. Walker’s 
hands, lie emigrated; lie ha-s now lived 
six years in one place in the New World, 
and has enough of good money wherewith to 
keep himself and a good wife in comfort. 

Mr. Walker alwa 3’8 has paid ids attention 
more especially to the heljilcss, and—if left 
unhelpcd—the hopeless condition of (he dis¬ 
charged prisoner. He became known wlale 
at Westininstcr In Mr. Davis, the or.iinar,of 
Newgate, who sent many youths to him to 
be .sheltered at the 'Pye Street asylum, :i’id 
thence sent aliroad iuto .situations which t’eny 
might hold, and did hold, as useful mcMibcrri 
of society. ‘‘Mj’ own convictions”—Old IJ liley 
convictions—Mr. l>.ivis says, "have Jong 
heen th.al criminals when discharged are far 
more likely to d« well in small numbers Ilian 
when gathered together in large aasocia) ions; 
and the groat secret of dcalhi.g with this cl'tss 
of men is to set them to work, and try to 
lofoDU tlioiu by labour.” 

So wc come back to the Indu.strial Niir.sery, 
in which ton fre a dozen, at most I wenU, dis¬ 
charged ]»risoiters, disch.arging themselves of 
the burden of tlieir past lives, eheenully 
work together, and turn honest, a-s blanched 
leavcij turn green wdien growing jiliuits are 
taki'n fi'oni dark pits and dens to be set in 
the light of the clear work-a-day mm. 

It is good, too, to employ young men of 
this kind in garden lalionr, 'I’lic jiliysical 
gain fi’om the eliango out of close eonrls and 
filthy hovels into a place where there is eight 
0 )‘ nine liours’ daily labour to he done in 
frash and whole.some air, is no slight moral 
gain as well. Jt is much easier to be li-mest 
when one’s ho.altb is good than whea a sick 
body makes, as it always does, a sick brain, 
and a sick brain more or less perverts all 
mental impression and all jn'occsses of 
thought. If the fiddle be not scrcvM'd to a 
right pitch we get. bad music, and a man Is 
able to yield music that m.aji be iiltle but 
discord wlieu bis body has got out of tune. 
When the pallor comes out of the check, 
Ihcro conies out of the mind, also, murh that 
is gh.astly; and the light tJiat gets iulo tiieeye, 
as bodily health improves, comes p-n tly from 
improvement of the soul speaking through 
it. As gardener's, these youths improve 
rapidly in health and body ; after they have 
been with him a month, say.s Mr. Walker, 
they are so changed by the free draughts of 
fre-sh air, the wholesome fowl and labour 
without care, that their old faces seem to-have 
droppeil oJl^ like disguises. 

Then, again, not only does employment in. 
the garden give the body health, and so 
open a direct and safe road to the rpind bat 
there is special reason why these yotrths 
should fasten ‘pleasantly on. garden labour. 
They havejed busy and restless lives, always 
a-fout and about the Btreet8,-~flet them to 
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tailcripg or, shoemakiag,, and the necessity of! suggestive scripture texts placarded. Tko' 
sitting still, tlip close monotony of labour, j lease requires that a second cottage shallfee 
irks them sorely. Jn the garden, always, built, and the little community will tbersforo 
a-ftwt and about. flMf.ypalka-—chaugiug their jpou give its attention to the art of bricklay^ 
occupation frequeii^lT—hoeing or digging, ing. A master bricklayer will be engaged to 
potting, tieing.,]fetchimg and carrying, water-1 give iustructiou and direct tho works; but, 
ing, cart-driving; ti'Otting betimes in ’ the! the young gardeners themselves will turn 
morning to Covent Gwden with the plants j their hands to the work of the carpenter and 
ready for sale 5 they arc still busy and i-est-1 mason. Life of this sort should yield good 
less,—^innocently busy—restless in their well- colonists, good servants also in the garden 
directed toil. or the farm at home. 

Moreover, it is no light thing to take from In setting up Ids establishment at Claphant 
the midst of filth and darkness, wretched Mr. Walker had<j‘the aid of six hundred 
youths, and set them where they may earn pounds lent by,,||; person friendly to his 


honest bread in constant labour under the enterprise. Th«|ij|6payment of this loan hei* 
broad heavens, among, pleasant odour's and pressed upon hiri^' but the garden is in good 
fornis .made by the All-wise Artificer to i order, and in gocA odour, too, as we shall see, 
charm the eye. One may drink in through i the rent is low,” and there is nothing to 
two faculties the lesson of the rose, without j despair about. , Nevertheless,, it woulu be 
having iliat third faculty which would enable j well if he were the manager and not pro¬ 
ps to shape its substance as an argument, prietor. A few persons might put to good use 
withui our brains, or that fourth faculty j ampler means tlian a poor missionary can 
which wight enable ns to coin our perception jcoinmatid in extending and confirming tho 
into wokIs upon the tongue. To watch the ! usefulness of a mformalory of this sort. We 
growth of plants from day to day—to see rbolicve, indeed, that some change of the kind 
hew quietly the flower-bud spi-eails into 1 is talked about by those who .are best ac- 
blossom and the blossom yiehliug its heart! (juainted with and most sincerely interested 
as a fruit-bud xipens into fruit and secii, is i in the story of the gar<len. 
happy oeenpation, full of change—full of The yontlis employed m the Wellington 
intense relief to the poor felon who is groping; ludustriaL Nursery are discharged prisouoi-s 
his way into light , j and thieves, not too young to be .able 

Mr. Widker, of coui’se, connected his idea ‘ workers, who, being desirous to escape into 
of labour with a nursery garden, because it, mi honest way of life, begin by offering them- 
happeued that he was a gardener by early selves as lalioiirers to Mr. Walker. They do 
training. Had he been bred a tailor he his work and receive in i-etnru food, Itodging, 
would doubtless have invited boys to sit and proper wages. The usual course of a day 
upon the board with him, would have cut at the Nurseryis —work from six to eight, 
with his great shears the thread of crime, then jiraycrs,then bre.akfast. W'orkfromniuo 
and would have smoothed their cai'es down to twelve or one, and then an hour for dinner, 
with the goose. It was by accident that Mr. Work from one or two till six, when all come 
Walker was taught to apply the healing in- into the Louse, wash, sup; after supper, read 
lluenee of labour in that way which we . and receive instruction until nine o’clock, 
believe to be of all the moat efficient. ! when again there are jirayers and all go to 

Chiefly domestic trouble led him to resign j bed. When extra work is done—at tho time 
two or three years ago, his oftiee in West-, of our visit they Were working fourteen hours 
minster, as City Missionary, and then, after a d.ay—^they receive two pence an hour as 
a short time spent in connection with a re-; extra wages. Mr. .Walker lias a younger 
forinatory, of which he learnt to disapprove ..bi-other who a83i8tB*in the superintendence 
the plan, he took the garden of which we are j of the Nursery. They maintiiip. strict dis- 
speaking. He took it at a cheap rent, on a ^ cipline in the midst of perfect sympathy and 
repairing lease. There are sixteen or seven- i kindness. The penalty for disobedience or 
teen greenhouses or hothouses upon the I neglect of duty is the loss of a meal or half 
ground, which he is bound to paint witliiu;n meal; but a boy, after tho first days of 
a given time—just now expiring^—and we j struggle into the new state of life, seldonr 
found him, when we called, up to his eyes in. gives trouble. 

paint; he and his young men being tboi The life in the garden is to many of th^O' 
painters. They are the carpenters, too ; they ■ a change so complete as to be very startlip^,, 
have made a great numwr of new garden j “ 1 know,” said Mr. Walker to one newr- 
frames, painted and glased tlij^m.. It is one!comer, “all your past Hfe. I can tell 
of the good points in wieir kincl of work, that; every prison you haVe been in. Don’t tldnk 
they must all learn to be liandy in a^l am mistaken as to what you have been, 
'ecore of ways. The cottage now iipon the But I tell you what you are. You are an 
yields scanty accommodation, and honest mau. .There’s no su«]|i(,';thing as 4 
^wordijigly the young gardeners have par- thief upon these premisee. If i‘|j^«gnt that 
off part of a garden building that j any person in my employment a thief, I 
the house to make a dormi-1 would'discharge him instantly,” Tlfe youth 
wails of which there are! was, kept awake fbt'many nights by the 
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eicitement he felt in his new position. When,; A cet^tain sense of God, tJie acquirement of 
Bipieiaiines, the young men gather in a knot at any rate some sort of religions tone, belongs, j 
and talk about their old practices or com-, of course, to the acceptance for the fii-st time 
rades,, Mr. Walker, if he chance to be at band, | of a code’ of morals; but, tbero'is hot necessa- ! 

may,say, "Don’t let ns bring Horsemonger jrily, although there is sometimes, what is { 

Lane out here. Let us dig a grave'to bury | called inward repentance or awakening. Mr, 
the past in, and begin a new life.” i Walker tries for that, but without strain ; ! 

To lead themdio forget their past as ranch ' lie is well satisfied if the reformed thieves * 
as jwssible, to feel that when entering his become only as good as threo-fourllis in the 
garden gafte they come to make a perfectly: number of the honest men, to whose ranks 
new start in life, is the shrewd iiurserv-mau’s they pjiss over. ; 

first endeavour with his labourers. He aids; We will show by an illustration in what 
andencouraecs them quietly, by talk over their j spirit the young men at the Indnttrial nur- j 
work, as each in tum happens to be busy and I sery .are man.aged. Each has for dinner half ; 

alone with him i#a hot-house or beside aj a pound of meat, and goes for his own half i 

flower-hed. Out of the garden, in the Lou-! pound to the butcher’s. A new-comer—call i 

don haunts of the depraved, he is known of hiin GLlks—had been sent with a hopeless 
. many and respected for his toil on their character from a situation in which he had 
! behalf. Sometimes, a hapless fellow, sick of; robbed his master. Another committal to 
wickedness and anxious to make that new! gaol would surely ruin him ; bis in-aster urged {j 
1 staj t for which o])portunity is offered, walks 1 that he should try for the new start in life n 
out towards Clajihain and appears at the! at Clapham, and he was received^ accord- |i 
gate of Wellington Industrial Nursei’v, toUngly at the Nunsery as a youth who could j' 
ask for work and hope. Itisapity that there j be trusted with nothing. ' j' 

should not be room for all such applicants. ! “ We must try Gilks,” said Mr. Walker to ! 

Ouco Mr. Walker went into Field Jj.ane,' his housekeeper. 1 

a wretched thieves'quarter near Saffron ] lill. i “Don’t try him with money,” said the 
He was well known, and in a short time hail' housekeeper, “ let us notice how he behaves 
a m-owd of fifty wretched youths about him, with his meat.” I 

pilling to be taken on among his gardeners. Gilks jii a few days came home from the j 
Hff^selectod thi’ee; there w.as not room for butcher’s with a quarter of a pound of 
more. The forty, whose good impulses were meat, which he delivered at the kitchen as all j 
felt in vail), thrown back perforce upon their th.at had been given for his money. Mr. i 
cunning, continued to find population for; Walker was informed of this. Inquiry was j 
I the gaols. Three went to Clapham and began i at once made of the butcher, and it was found i 
new lives. Two of these have obtained i that only a quayter of a pound had been 
situiitions in a farm, where they are reckoned! bought. 

among his best and safest hands by their “Very well,” Mr. Walker said to the 
employer, gnd the third is in the garden sl.ill. housekeeper, “ cook liis morsel of meat sepa- 
We saw him there, the only one upon the ratoly, give it him for his dinner, and Jet mo 
sick-list, suffering from the effect of iiis zeal know it be complains,” ■ 
in painting on, because tlio painting liad to Of course, l)o cwiie in loud with the decla- ■ 
be completed in a given time, although he ration that he “hadn’t his allowance.” 
had begun to feel ill consequences from the , “Certainly you have not,” said Mr. Walker; | 

lead, and had been warned and exhorted to ' "ymi pleased yourself in buying a light din- ' , 
stop work. His disobedience, at any rate, jner, and you Jiave got it. You chose to have : 

‘ was'dictated by gratitude and by some energy your dinner partly in your plate and i>ai tiy j 
of kindness. Let us, Jiowever, duly give' in your pocket, and you have got what you 
to this youth the discredit of his uusenti-1 chose.” 

mental side. He hdd beeri roasting black- The thief blushed and stammei-od. Mr. 
birds. He had taken a nest with two Walker then went into the room where the 
blackbirds, which he had found himself other youths were dining, and said : 
unable to keep alive ; then, as he could not “Gentlemen, do you know what Mr, Gilks 
cherish them, he ate them, and we were not has been doing 1 He has bought liimself 
Borxy to learn tljat they sat uneasily upon only four ounces of meat, and asks me to 
hi» stomach. Upon this hint we may remark, make up to him half a pound off his com- 
that. the reform of these ]>oor ft^lows does pauions’ plates. Have I your leave to do 
not mean the imparting to them of .any so?” 

special refinement, any - great delicacy of Certainly he Inidn’t, and Gilks beard aftbr- j 
Sientiment. It means also, only now and then, wards - so much from his comrades abdtic 
the working of a deep and manifest religious “that pound of rumpsteak that he wanted 
^ange. They cease to be thieves, as they 'to divulo among us,” us to be fairly wegrried ; 
acqulrO'strength'and means to lead an honest' into honesty. He never tried anotkeif tbefU 
life; they uiuemm desultory habits and get j Had be been thrashed for his deVmquency, i 
into jivays of ahfcive, steady work. A certain' condemned to a black hole, or so punished as 
'refinement of character naturally follo'wslto waken i\p all the more thoroughly the 
'' upon each a change, but it need not be much. \ demon in his nature, he would prc1^f|ly tore 
, , , ' ' . 
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taken the first opportunity to rob iipou a Sfiint Loup de Troyes, stop^d at Nanterre 
Jar^ scale. ' when on their way to Great Britain, wltj^v 

^ far, then, we have shown how in the they were going to 'combat , tlie I’ekgian 
nnrseiy-grounds, Mr. Andrew heresy, which denied the necessity of grace; 
Walker still laWu-8 to get whulcaoine produce The people crowded around them upon their 
from the devil's acre. 'We have only to add arrival, and begged their blessing. Saint 
—and it U the best possible evidence of his Germain, observing G(5n6vidTe in Jlie crowd, 
Buepess—that his few boys are considered called the pious and gentle-looking child to- 
quite the reverse of a nuiseaice in the neigh- i wards him. The Spirit of God revealed snd- 
bourbood. The position of the ground is, | denly to the bishop the mission of the child, 
indeed, somewhal secluded ; but, tlie boys are and he called her to him and kissed her fore¬ 
well known, ami the people round about feel, bead. 

ak is Imt human, a strong inleiest and syrn- “My daughter,” said the Bishop, 

patliy on tlieir hclialf. Ilicy are often asked “My father,” answered the little girl, 

fpr to trim gardens of an evening, after tlm “ Tell me, will yon ooftsecrate yourself to 
work of the nursery-ground is dime. It is the Lord, to serve him for ever I ” 
a common tiling .dso ibr persons living nefir “I will! Pray God to give me coui'uge to 
to obtain leave to send them on errands, keep my promise.” * . 

and then trust them fearlessly to carry par- “ Have no fear,” replied the Bishop. “ Act 
cels, and to bring back money. They never j like a strong man, and God will give you the 
break any such trust. A desperate young necessary virtue.” 

rascal who was trying for the new start in S.aiiit Germain conducted the infant to the 

life, iiad been only six weeks in the garden, church, followed by the ci’owd and her re- 

'when he was sent, by Mr. Walker, to get latives, where he laid his hands upon her 
change for a bank-note. The trial was head, and sang a hymn. At the request 
extreme. The person who had given the of Saint Germain, her father promised to 
change came in alarm to the garden, to j lake his daughter Gdudvieve. to him on the 
inf]uire whether all was right, but all was following day. When Servere, Gerenou, and 
periectly right. The hoy had come back j Geuevidve arrived at the appoiutod htmr, 
promptly with the gold and silver, i tlie saint asked her if she remembered per 


THE PATBON SAINT OP PAEIS. 
Theue is an aspect of Paris and the, 


promise. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I remember il., and I 
hope to keep it with the help of grace.” 

Prior to going away, Saint Germain gave 


Parisians which is little thought of bysm-jher a copper medal with a cross marked 
dents of Franco and the Prenen, and is almost! upon it, and begged her to wear it always, 
unseen by casual vi.sitois of the , Gallican i to remind her of the conseteilioa of her 
metropolis. We can only see what we are j person to God. 

pi’cpared to look at; and this aspect of the j Gendvieve regarded herself benejeforth as a 
Gallic I'ace bas been kept out of sight. Yet in'person set apart to God, She was never 
truth, Sainto Gduevieve is the chief religious happier than when in church. When she 
faet of Paris. When Jean Louis Verger, tlie saw her mother ready to go to church one 
assassin-priest, was brandishing his Cata- day without her, she entreated with tears to 
Ionian knife near the fallen Archbishop of la-, taken, and her mother in a moment of 
Palis, in the church of St, E( ienue duMont, impatience gave her a slap. The mother 
he raised, 11 midst the confusion, an extremely was punished by being deprived of sight ; 
characteriKtie Parisian ctr, wliich few fo- and her daughter cured her by bathing lier 
reignere could understanrl, “Down with the | eye's two or three times in water which she 
G6n6vj6via'ns! ” “ Down with the god<iesaes! ” i had taken from a spring, and over which she 
Sainte Genovidve is the goddess of Paris, and had made the sign of the cross. This islory 
the atomerous persons devoted to her worship is the origin of the popular devotion to the 
are called thaG6u6vi6vutns; a class of persons wells of Nanterrej whose waters have ever 
characteristic of Lutetia, the city of the Seine, since cured diseases of all sorts by the bkes- 
for a jxiriod embracing little short of a rail- ing of Sainte Gendvifive. , 

Icnnium and a half. The legejnd of Sk G6n6- When she became an orphan 
vidve, although not the most hiteresting to be went to Paris, whore she resided wills hear 
found in ecclesiaslioal romance, partly ex- godmother. Mortifications, humility, hhasi- 
plains the sway she; ha« wielded, and the tity, iailh and chaaity, occupied her Whole 
worship she has received in Paris for four- life in that city. She prayed with extrJior- 
teen centuries, dinary unction; and in her earnestness, shed 

Gciiuviove was bom at ,NaHtep.‘e, a village an abundance df tears. Her holiness raised 
two leagues from P^i^ somewhereabo'Ut tlie up enemies who tried to .persuade the 
. yern- four twenty-two. Her people,she was a vkionary, tgit ehe speedily 

^^est years were 's|^t in heirding the proved her innocence. 

1 her and in aiding affikted Paris, the, people'flew to her for 

Gerence in tneijfeevipations of her assistance and consolation, and she advised' 
Baint Cevmauf8|Auj;<iafre»’ftndlthem well mid suWessfulIy in time -fif wiir. 
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fAniine, And pestilence.. Her-power liGoanie [sleg'eii ot Puns by the Normans. Ashriue 
a «ouiiterp6i8e to tiie despotisra of tlie kinif was constructed, in the thirteenth oeuittry, 
himseJf, and ho wjiS'obliged to panloii the! which enjoyed great celebrity junyi the 
prisoners for whom she interceded., When iwciliilion in the end of the eighteenth, 
her power u'xcited jealousy and she was fic- Twolre years were occupied uj wdlecting the 
cused of witchcraft, Saiut-Geraiain defended necessary minerals and metals. This far 
her by his testimony to her virtues, and renowned shrine was in the form of a little 
she continuetlto serve the church, and the rectangular nioiiument,. with a Ihl like tU'e 
pe^le. , roof of a church without a steeple atid with- 

Whon Attila,lcing of the Huns, rav.aged out a bilfry. There was, at one end of the 
France, and the Parisians in their terror shrine, an image of the Virgin, and at the 
thought of abandoning tlieir city, Gundvidve other eiid, an image of the Patrone.ss. The 
reassured them by prophesying the retreat twelve ajwslleH were placed in six niches 
of the invaders, if lira people pi-opiti.'ited God on each side. All tlie stiatuettes were abmit 
by fasting, watching, and praying. Paris a foot high ; tlie apostles being in solid 
esctiped. silver, and the Virgin and the, Sainte in 

-Afterwards, when Childeric besieged Paris, gold. Kings, queens, an<l prelates vioing 
the besieged were in danger of famine, with each otlrar, covered the whole reliqtiary 
Gdnovidve sallied out of the liesieged city at with jewels in course of time, and Chitbe- 
tlio head of a courageous band, and went rine do Medici finally surmonnted the sliriua 
in search of provisions as far as Arcis sur with a crown of diaurauds. It rested 
Aubo or Troyes. She returned successfully on columns of marble and jasper, and 
with a supply of fooil in spite of all the without a solemn order of the court and 
dangers which surrounded her at every step parliament, no Oiie dared to take it down 
she took. The ])agau C’liilderic, on entering fi'oiu its jilace. 'When an order ■was given to 
the city, rendered homage to her virtues; take down the shrine, it was eonvuyod to the 
and Childerie and his son Clovis liberate<l the canons by a proceasion of public dignitaries. 

f iri.soiiers for whom •she interceded. She On tlieir arrival in the church, tliey found 
ived to see a Christian king upon the throne, tiie canons prostrate upon the ground in the 
The first sanctuary which was dedicated to chapel, with their feet bare and reciting 
Saint Denis was built by her citre. She penitential psalms and litanies. Piior td 
foninled a moiiasl.cry near the church of obtaining possession of the shrine, all the 
Saint Jean eii Grdve, which became the Con- high officials swore a solemn oath never to 
ventdesirendriettes. When eighty mine yeai’s! quit it until they had brought it back again ; 
of age, Saiute Genevieve died on the third of j and, when the shrine appeared in the .solemn 
January, five Mildred and twelve, five weeks processions, the abbot of Saiiitc Genevieve 
after Clovis, tlra first of the Christian kings took preceilence of the bishop of Paris. 
of France. The faithful Parisians believe the shrine is 

Ever since her death, the name of Gone- the saTeguai’d of Paris and of France. They 
vidvo has been worshipped by the devout fly to it as to a refuge in time df trouble. 
Parisians. When king Clovis made a pi'o- When death knocked at the door of the 
feK.sion of Christianity, ho dedicated the temple palace, when pestilence -walked in darkness 
of Isis to Peter and Paul, and he was himself among the populace, when invaders were 
buried iiiwler tlieir altar. After the death of encauiped upon the heights, when droughts 
06ni;vjdve the ancient tenqile of Isis became parelied the rivei’s, when floods overwhelmed 
the church of Sainto-G6u6vieve. She was villages, when fears of famine filled huniblo 
buried in it, and a little wooden oratory was liousoholds with delirium and broken hearts; 
erected over her tomb. Tlie mountain upon the parliament and people, the (iriegix and 
which the temple of Isis stood has ever since kings, invoked the protection of the Sainte 
borne the name of G6u^viSve, and has during and paraded the shrine thfougli the streets 
successive ceultu’ies been covered witli.edifices of Paris. In the nineteenth century, when 
erected in her honour, edifices eontbmalJy the allies approached the gates—just as in the 
increasing in number and constantly growing ninth century when the Normans threw 
in magnificence. The hour of the greatest panic before them—the Sainte was invoked 
roldodour and solemnity of the worship of and tbe slirine was paraded. And just as.'in 
mint# Gendvidve was the hour in the last the time of Louis le Gros the shrine had 
half of the ulnetiumth century fti which been used as a talisman agaiiist the maladm 
Jean Verger, cried amidst the worshippers des ardents, the shrine was used in the d^^y4^ 
at her shrineDown -with the G6n6vi6- of the Ilepublic to combat tlic devastatioiMl 
vians,—down with the goddesses ! ” of the cholera. The Normans barne;^4liie 

During tbe seventh centmy, the wooden church of Sainte G4u6vidve to-the, 
shrine was Snrmhed with ^Iden ornamenis and the Jacobins melted tlie sbrihe at L.% 
by Saint Elot. Prior to the invasions of the Mounaie, and made a bonfire of the relics 
Normans in the ninth century, gold, silver, upon tlie Place de Grdve. 66ndvi^ve as the 
and precious stones having made the shrine goddess of the vanquished was outraged by 
a tquiptiug boot^, it was' carefully Uiddeii in the worshippers of Odin and the ffiiiaties of 
distant fortified places during the dilTcreut Baboeuf. Living men have seen the Sainte 
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...who , 8 »cce€dM to the, worsWpirflais, replaced I author of the Colioqnies and the Praiee of 
bv the QoddfeM of Reason. A,U these things are i Foilj. ‘,, 4 , 

old; £he adoration and the indignation,the The history of the niountaiu of Saihie 
snp^tition and the scepticism. During the G^m^vidve is, indeed, the history of the French 
lifetime of G^ndvi^ve, there were folks who mind. From Julian the a;xjstate to Jeati- 
wished to swiin the witch or bum the vision- Louis Yerger—from G&»^v-idve *to Bahociif 
uxy, and ever, since her death they have had .—the i-epresentatives of every opinion have 
successors whp have occasionally destroyed associated their names with this classic 
her chuyehes, scattered her relics, slain her locality. Pascal and Bernardin de Saint 
votaries,,and cried, "Down with the god- Pierre lived in the Rue Sainte Etienne du 
dassl” "When Gcuiividve was alive; them Mont, and Bpileau and Pascal are buried in 
were crowds who deemed her a sainte, and the chnrch of this saint. . The ecclesiastics 
ever since her death they have had successors having been diapei*sed,and the abbey abolished 
who have adored her image, invoked her in seventeen hundred and ninety, Gracchus 
prayers, besought her miracles, rebuilt her Babosul, the tribune of the people, formed 
chutches, redecked her shrines, regathered in it the dub of the Pantheon in seventeen 
her relics, aud increased the number, wealth,' hundred and ninety-six, the object of which 
and magnificence of the institutions raised in, was to sally forth iu arms from the temple 
honour of her name. i of .reason, aud, seizing the govprnmeiit from 

Volumes might be filled with the histories | the directory by a nocturnal surprise, esta- 
and descriptions of the abbey and library,, blish the reign of general happiness. Solemn 
of the churches and colleges, which attest the i services in honour of GciifiviSve ai*e performed 
power of the spell of enchantment she has j four times a year. Her shrine is token from 
thrown over the Parisians. During the her chapol to her diurah, every January, 
twelfth century, the abbot of Sainte Gcu 6 - Every time her shrine is taken from her 
vicive wore the mitre, crozier and pastoral chapel to her church it is set upon a floor, 
ring; and the abbey, depending directly on wliieh covers vaults containing a tomb in 
the j)ope, was independent of the bishop of lionour of Voltaire, who smiles from his 
the tliocese. The abbey pos-sessed the privi- pedestal, and a tomb in honour of Rousseau, 
leges of au asylum, and the criminal, who from which his hand is represented as issuing 
managed to catch hold of a. large iron ring while holding the torch of science. For nine 
in the principal door of it, enjoyed thenceforth J days every year, and from morning to oveTuiig 
security from the pursuits and chastisements^ each day, the votaries flock to present different, 
of the law. , I articles—sheets, handkerchiefs, rings, any- 

The G 6 n 6 vi 6 vians obtained some renown | thing, everything, to i*eceive vh-tue from tUe 
for theological learning during the middle; shrine by touching it. Children are held up 
ages. The .'library of the abbey, which is, to kiss the slirine in great Djumbers. The 
now‘public property, was the nucleus of one j young priests who have to hold up the 
of the finest aud largest libraries iu Paris ! children and appioach the objects are re- 
whicb is said to contain two hundred and | qnired to be exceedingl.y active, aud every 
fifty Ihoudhnd volumes. Towards the end I votary pays for the virtue received by giving 
of the fifteeaith century, the celebrated Eras- \ a piece of solid silver to the priest who keeps 
mas was a student in one of the G 6 ii 6 vi 6 vian i the money-box. 

college.s, the college Sfontaigne, which is now | The whole locality of the Holy hloun- 
ealled the lycoe R^apoleon. This I’aat old odd ^ tain is, indeed, a Pantheon, a spot dedi- 
and gloomy building stands to the left of the! cated to all the gods, but Geiifiviilye is 
clmrch of Salnt-Etienne duldout, and behind; there the presiding goddess. The spot is, 
the church of Sainte G6n6vit!ve. “ The very j indeed, consecrated to the illustrious dead, 
walls,” said Erasmus, “were theological,”|the manes, the phantoms, the disembodied 
and if they were, they certainly held by an I spirits. There is au admirable frontispiece 
old dark and disnud theology. He told the j by David over the porch of the church repre¬ 
world subsequently, right wittily, what he; senting hero worship, and displaying altars, 
thought of the theology; and he says, he: upon which incense is burning to militpy 
fmihd the diet deadly. The governor was as i and civil heroes, such as lionaparte, Cuvier, 
hru'd as the roeks of the desert, and starved | aud La Place. Tiie outside walls of 
his pupils upon dried fish and tainted eggs, i library are covered with inscriptions of ilja 
They were forced to sleep by night in dampj name.s of men- of genius of all nations,> 
chambers, and they wet'e forced daring the all ages.* Flames of sages, bards, 
day tp Wear tho monk’agown and cowl, oome j heroes will certainly be found in ' the 
of the youths died, and many became blind, 1 G6n6vi6vian. Pantheon of the most varied 
leprous and mad. Having become danger- ! descriptions, and suitable to the tastes of all 
ilj, Evaaraus says, he wo«dd have lost ’ sorts of ghost worshippers. There aye names 


... chdrah may happen to be, For 


pro-' lottcis, aud sciences';, but, it is always before 


f.tbe life oi'leav^ned*^ and eiwci^^sticUlie statue of ^iute G^uiviove tbat tUe 
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faithful kneel, the tapers burn, and the 
miraculous cures are sought. Nonnans ana 
Jacobins, philosophers and wits, have no 
doubt had their moments of sway; but, for 
every month of their rule G6tt^vi^ve has 
reigned a century. The massacres of Sep¬ 
tember may have retaliated the massacres of 
Siiint Bartholomew’s Day; but, always and 
still the 'Parisians are <3l6n6vi6vians, and 
Lutetia is G6n6v6fa. Hooks, statues, and 
pictures, may embody other names, but she I 
is in the hearts of the crowds. The spell 
which is stronger than all other spells in 
the nineteenth century, as in long bygone 
centuries, is the incantation of the Saintly 
Isis of the Holy Mountain. The blue and 
white bsniier spangled with stars, of the 
sainte, still makes thousands of eyes sparkle 
in the city of the Seine, and the invocation 
still thrills many souls wlienever it is heard : 

Sancta Ocnovofa Urbh ct' Gallia Patrona, ora pro 
nobis. 

Holy G€fi^vi6vo, patroness of the city and coantry 
of Gaul, pray for us! 

THE CIRCULATION. 

To arrive at a truth, it is often necessary 
to hew the way through a thicket of error ; 
and one man’s labour does not always suflice 
^o do the work. Sometimes, when the screen 
is nearly removed by the efibrte of several 
successive pioneers, a'few remaining tangled 
brunches will still serve to intercept a clear 
view of the important fact about to be re- 
vealetL So it®ras with the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, which Harvey had 
the honour of finally inaugui’ating, though 
numerous predecessors had put their band 
to the ilehievement. The task was spread 
over more than a single epoch. Among the 
ancients, Galen began by refuting Erasistratiis; 
whilst in motlern times, ‘ the student I’agou 
risked an audacious act which, at that date, 
could only be undertaken by a young man, 
and only justified by great success. He main¬ 
tained in a thesis the circulation of the blood ; | 
and the old doctors allowed that ho defemled 
this strange paradox with a talent worthy of 
a better cause! 

Thi'ce important errors hail to be swept 
away, before Harvey could arrive at his grand 
conclusion. ErasistrAtus, the author of the 
ifteW, believed that the artei-ies contained 
blood, but air only. According to his 
idM*, we breathe for no other purpose than 
to bH the arteries with air. The arteries 
wei’e Air-channels, whence their name, derived 
from two Greek words, signifying to draw air. 
The air, drawn in by the lungs, reached them 
by the tj'achea-artery, properly so called; from 
the trachea, it pass^ into the venous artery 
(nftw called the'pulmonary vein); from the 
venous artery, it passed into the left ventricle, 
and from the left ventricle, it (always the 
Air) ]w,$sed into the arteries, which ciirried 
it to the members. What we now call the I 


sanguineous system, or the circulating sys- 
tern, Was divided into two systems—the 
arterial of aerial system, and the venous or 
sanguinary system. 

But, said Galen, when you open an artery, 
blood flows froih it. Either, tliorefore, blood 
was contained jn it, or has come into it from 
some other source. But if it comes from 
elsewhere, if the artery contains air alone, 
the contained air ought to issue from it be¬ 
fore the blood y which is not the case. There 
issue-s blood, and not a particle of air. 
Therefore, the arteries contain blood only. 
Galen made another experiment. He inter¬ 
cepted a portion of an artei'y between two 
ligatures; ho then opened the portion be¬ 
tween them, and found nothing but blood. 
Again, therefore, the arteries contain blood, 
and nothing else. 

“ But,” argued the partisans of Emsistra- 
tus, “ if the arteries conUin blood, how can 
the air which is inspired by the lungs, pass 
'thi’oughout the whole body'? ” 

“It does not pass throughout it,” answered 
Galen. “ The air drawn in, is sent out again. 
It serves the purposes of respiration, by its 
temperature, and not by its'substance. It 
cools the blood, and that is the only use of 
respiration.” 

It is true that this is far from what we 
know about respiration at the present day ; 
it is even contrwy to the fact. Instead 
of cooling the blood, respiration warms 
it, being tiie only source of animal heat. 
Nevertheless, relatively to Erasistratus, who 
asserted that the .air traversed the arteries in 
totality, in mass, in substance, exactly as it 
passes down the windpipe; that it was air 
which distimded the arteries, which nnadc 
them beat, which was the c.ause of the pulse : 
Galen’s idea was .an advance in science and 
such an advance that the whole force of phy¬ 
siology could not set a stop further without 
the aid of modern chemistry. Haller still 
believed that I'cspiratiou cooled the blood, 
(ialen, therefore, demolished error the first; 
he was less fortun.ate Avitli the remaining 
two. Still he proved that the arteaies con¬ 
tain no air, but blood only, like tho veins. An 
entire half of the sanguineous system, de¬ 
tached from that systenn by a mere hypo¬ 
thesis, was restored to it; and as tho circu¬ 
lation is no other than the movement which 
incessantly carries tho blood from the heart 
to the arteries, from the arteries lo the vein% 
and by means of tlie veins brings it back to 
the heart—the discovery of tlie circulation of 
the blood was impcmsible, so. long au .the. 
arteries were supposed to be filled witJi' Air- 
fdone. Until the step which Galen 
any other progress was impracticahte. / - 

Error the second. The partition,,ol^ dia¬ 
phragm, which separates the two ^t^tiricles 
of the heart, is not pierced with hole^; mitinte 
or large; there is no passage: fivronah it. 
How, then, did it happen that Galen believed, 
nay, even saw that there.Kras a passage? 
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Simply because he imagined, there must he 
one. A lesBOH, this, for'Olservers iu the 
physical sciences. Galen’s theory was, that 
the veins, like the arteries, carrieu the blood 
to the members.; but there were two bloods 
-—namely, the spirituous blood, the blood of 
the arteries and of the left ventricle *, and the 
venoua Wood, the blood properly so called, 
the Wood of the veins .and of the ri|lit heart. 
And this, again, was :m iidvanca. It was tlic 
•first indication of two kinds o,f blood, now so 
clearly distinyu'shed, the arterial and the 
venous blood, the red blood and the black 
' Wood, the blood wliich has hj-eathed, and 
that whicli has not breathed. .According to 
Galen, each of his two blobds had a special 
destination; the spirituous blood .nourished 
■ the light and delicate organs, such as the 
lungs; the venous blood fed the coarse and 
lieavy organs, such as the liver. The spirit, 
tlie purest portion of the blood, was only 
formed in the left ventricle ; .and, as the 
venous blood, to be serviceable for nutrition, 
i-p(]uired a certain portion of spirit, therefore 
tlie two ventricles must have a comnninica- 
tiou, which took place by means of the pre¬ 
tended holes in the partition which separates 
them. For- Galen, then, this partition was 
traversable by the blood, bceanse he limi 
: adopted a theory which required it to he so. 

For the early modern anatomists, this parti¬ 
tion wns pierced, bec.au.«e Galen bad s.aid so. 
Berenger de Carpi was the first to confi'ss 
that the holes were not very visible; and 
Vusale, the father of modern anatomy, alone 
dared to assert that they do not exist. But 
i lie does not go so .fiir as that all at once. TJe 
( begins by re))ealing, with all the others, that 
' the blood passed from one ventricle to the 
; other hy the holes in the partition ; but soon, 
carried away by the force of tlio fact which 
lie beholds, .'uul wliicli he lin.s within his 
grasp, he declares that he only spoke in that 
■way to fall in with Galen’s dogmas ; for, in 
reality, the tissue of which the partition is 
composed is just as thick and. compact as the 
mt of the heart; and through this thick 
tissue Mt a single drop of Wood could pas."!, 
Ydsale had made a gr.and stride in advance. 

The,next steiJ, the discovery of the pulmo¬ 
nary circulation, was due to Servetus, as a 
j; single admirable passage from his -works 
demonstrates. “The coninjunicatioD,” he 
says (that is, the passage of the blood from 
I the rigid ventricle into the left), “ is not made 
ij through the partition between them, as is 
commonly imagined; but, by a long and 
wonderful ddtour, the bl^ is con&ctcd 
throi^b the lungs, wlmre it is agitated and 
prepared, where it becomes yellow, and passes 
from Ihi-arterial vein into the vhiftous artery." 
The, new idea is comprised, in these words; 
completed idea, which gave us thepulmo- 

« :ip(!uUtion, consisted in comprahending 
Ire Woprl jiasscs from the pulmonary 
info ,the imhuouary vein ; that, tid 
^tting from the right heart by the 


V 

palmon.ary artery,^returns t6 the left heart by , 
the pnlinonary vein j tlrat th’e blood,, pro- 
ceednig from the heart, goes i%ck to the 
heart; that there is, ebnsequenUy, a circula¬ 
tion, a circuit. This idea, so grand, so novel, 
of a rirciilation, a circuit, was first enter¬ 
tained by Servetus. He was a man of consi- 
ilerable genins: of his theological works this 
is not the place to speak. But, ■whether his 
doctrines wore right or -wrong, at leqst he 
did not burn Calvin at the sfoke, but was 
burnt by him. Singularly enough, the book 
which brought him to a heretfe’s death, and 
which coutsiius his purely and profoundly 
physiological discovery, is entitled, “ ChriS- 
tianismi Ilestitutio,” the Eestitution of Chris¬ 
tianity. In theology, he per^sisted in main¬ 
taining the litoral sense of texJA “Jid so 
accepted the pass.age, “the blood is the life,” 
—“ anima est in sanguine ; auima ijisa est 
sanguis.” Hence bis researches into the for- 
niation of the blood, .and the inferences which 
Jed him to the pulmonary circulation. lie 
ealied attention to the mingling of air with 
the blood in the lungs, remarking that its 
bright colour is given to the blood by the 
lungs, and not by the heart. We now know 
that it is not the whole of the air, but only 
the oxygen contained in it, which produces 
the change of colour. But with that excep¬ 
tion, with the exception of the analysis of tlio 
air, which Servetus was unable to forusliill, 
and which is the imirvel of modern clnimistry, 
how correct the idea is 1 Servetus not onl.y 
discovered the true course of the blood from 
one side of the heart to the Either, through 
the lungs; but he discovered flls true seat of 
sanguification, of the tr.ansformation of the 
blood, of the ch.ange of black blood into red. 
Galen fixed the place of sanguification in the 
liver ; SSrvetus was the first who referred it 
to the lungs. The truth was not remarked 
at the time, and its ijeope was not understood 
till much later; and, in fact, only received 
its full development from the experiments 
of more recent physiologists, as Goodwin and 
Bichat. 

Six years after Seiwetus, Eealdo Colombo, 
one of'the best anatomists ever pos-^essed by 
Padua (where there have been many), dis¬ 
covered indejteudcntly the pulmonary circu¬ 
lation. 1‘inaliy, C68alpin, without <iuotirig 
Colombo (which he ccr^inly > would have 
done had ho known his publication), disco¬ 
vered, in his turn, the pulmonary circuiatfoa;, 
and this time it is not mere^ the fact Whicli 
ajipears,‘but the word. (J&alpin foHBaUv 
styles the passage of the blood from oifo half 
of the heart to the other,by the lunge, “cir¬ 
culation.” The pulmonary circulation was, 
tlierefore, rcvuiilecl; but, up to this point, up 
to C6salpin—of the general cirpnlation, of the 
eitaubvlion of the whole body, of the rirct^jA* 
tion which is called the grand, in distinction 
to the pulmCnary, which is called the little— 
of the general circidation, not a single word; ^ 

Galen had contrived a very symmetrical 
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physiology; he had four temperameats, and 
four httffloars. He had three epirits, and 
three sources of those epirita: Moreover, the 
hrain was the origin <h aU the nerves } the 
heart the origin of all the arteries; the liver 
the origin of all the veins. The veiuh m‘o- 
coeding from the liver cm’ied the blood to 
tlie members ; a strange mistake, whtcli the | 
most simple erpenmeut, or oven tlie most] 
simple attention to an every-day experiment, 
would have .sufficed to rectify. For, in fact, 
bleeding viras praclbod daily, and evoiy-day 
people could see the vein swell below and 
not above the ligature. Consequently, in the 
veins, the blood flowed from the members 
towards the heart, and not from the heart to 
the members. Cosalpin is the first—the only 
one before Harvey—who called attention to 
this Rwelling of the veins which, as 
observed, always takes place below and Tiev’er! 
••dioyo the ligature. But Cisalpin liad aj 
mind of a superior order ; he was the first j 
among the moderiis to avail himself of: 
methiHl in natural science—that is, of clsssi- \ 
fication founded on org.anisation. lie has 
the iloiiblc glory of giving ns a method, and 
of cDinniuuicating the idea of the two circu¬ 
lations. 

l'’abricius, of Aoquapendente, also enjoys a 
d-mldf'glory. He was Harvey’s master, and 
in fifteen hundred and seventy-four he dis-j 
coveivsl the v.alvules of the veins. He s.aw 
clearly that they are directed towards tlicj 
heart. They prevent, therefore, the pa-ss.-rge j 
of the bhx»d in the veins in the diiecti ui 
from the heart to the member .^; it Hows, 
tlierefore, from the members to the heart, 
the j-evei’se of what takes place in the 
arteries, which have no valvules. The val¬ 
vules of the veins are the an,aU)mica] proof 
of tl»o circulation of the blood; the proof j 
that it makes a circuit, that it returns toi 
the point whence it started; but Fabricin.sj 
dUl not perceive that proof. He observed' 
the fact, but failed tf) di-aw from it the 
important inference which Harvey alone was 
able to deduce. 

When Harvey appearetl, every point rela¬ 
tive to the circulation had Iwen. already iiuli- 
cated or suspected—notliing was estjiblished. 
And so true is that assertion, th.at Fabricin.s, 
utho came after Cesalpin, and who discovered 
the valvules of the veins, was ignorant of the 
oii^latioii. Cesalpin himself, who observed 
eo'welltlie two circulations, mingled the 
error of the passage through the partition ojf 
the ventricles with the idea of the pulmonary 
circulation. Colombo I'epeata, with Galen, 
that, the veins spring from the liver, and carry 
the blood to tile members. 

Spreugel is right in saying that Harvey ia 
best e.xplained by his education at Fadua. 
Doubtless, it was fortunate for Harvey to be 
etlucal ed at Padua; but .also it was fortunate 
fcH-the circukition to Ml into the hands of 
Harvey, the man most competent to study it, 
to investigate its phenomena thoroughly, and 


to explain their full import. Harvey’s work 
is a nia.sterplece. This little book of a hundred 

E is the finest literary effort physiology 
, roduced. Harvey begins by the move¬ 
ments of the heart; and first he remarks that 
the auricle and the ventricle of each heart con¬ 
tract sttcoessively. After the heart, come the 
aitories. Galen had said that the arteries 
beat in conscquenec of .a pulsativp virtue, 
which they derive from tlie heart fbiHjugh 
their coats. Harvey, by opening an artery, 
and watching the unequal jets in which the 
blood issued from il, concluded that an 
artery beats by impulsion,—by the blow of 
the blood with which it is distended. If the 
artery dilated of itself, it would not be .at the 
moment wlien it swells that it would drive 
the blood with the gre.atest force. Harvey 
took .advantage of a case of ossification of 
the crural artery which ho had occasion to 
observe. Tlie artery beat below the ossifica¬ 
tion, which, therefore, did not inte.rcept the 
effect of the pretended pulsative virtue ; or, 
rather, that virtue has no existence. TJie 
pulsation of the arteries is due solely to the 
movement of the blood, to the impulse of the 
blood on the coats of the arteries. 

Fi om tlie arteries, Harvey proceeds to the 
veins ; and there he draws from the valvules 
their full import—namely, that they .allow 
the blood to nmve only in one direction. 
Lastly, H.arvey conies to his experiments. 
They are few, but decisive, indicative of his 
genius. When a limb is slightly bound, the 
blood is checked in tho veins only, becaime 
the veiii.s alone are superficial. If the limb 
be bound ni»>rc tightly, tlie blood is stojiped 
in the arteries also, wliich are decf»-seat.«l. 
When ii vein is conijii’essed, the swelling 
takes place below the ligatixro; when an 
artery Is compressed, it swells above the 
ligature. The blooil, therefore, flow.s in con¬ 
trary dii’ecL'ons in the veins and in the 
arteries ; in the veiii-i, it goes from the mem¬ 
bers to the heart; in the arteries, from the 
he:irt to the members. 

When any artery is opened and the blood 
allowed toflow withoin chock, the whole of 
the blood contained in an aiiimar« body will 
issue by this oriiioe. Therefore, all the parts 
of the circulaiing apparatus must commu¬ 
nicate with each other—.the Jieart, the 
arteries, and the veins. And if, in fact, you 
tliiuk of the prodigious rapidity of the cur¬ 
rent of the blood, you will see that it cannot 
be otlierwi.se; for as soon as tho blcMid hast, 
entered the heart, it leaves it to pass to Hfe 
arteries; as soon as it has entered 
ai-terios, it is driven forward to pass over to 
the veins; as soon as it is in the veim^< 
sent on to the heart again. It flowA^there¬ 
fore, continually from the heart to the 
arteries, from the arteries to the and 
from tlie veins to the heart. TliianSosjemeut, 
this continual return, is the circnJjpiou. 

Modern physiology takekits date from the 
discovery of the cireulatioa of the' blood, 
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:<p1iich marks the adviiut aqd accessioa of tho 
modei'ns to scientific pO'ttrer and independence. 
Hitherto they had Allowed. the ancients ; 
now, they dared to walk alone. Three years 
afterwards, AseUi 'discovered the chyliferous 
vessels ; subkecmehtly, Pecquet, pointed out 
the reservoir of the chyle, and Rudbeek and 
Thomas Bartholin the lymphatic vessels—all 
unknown, or very obscurely known, to the 
ancients. Harvey had discovered the most 
beautiful phenomenon in the animal economy, 
which was beyond the reach of antiquity. 
The mantel of authority fell from classic 
shoulders to adorn those of the English phy- 


a man was Harvey *fl most formidable adver¬ 
sary. ' , 

At,the present day we have the means of 
actually witnessing with our own eyes, the 
phenomenon so furiously denied by a crowd 
of learned physicians. M. Floutens, Pro¬ 
fessor in the College of France—‘to whoa© 
learned history of the discovery I am in¬ 
debted for the materials of the preceding 
narrative—demonsU'ates the fact by a striking 
experiment. In his lessons at the Jardln dea 
Plantes, in order to imitate, before the eyes 
of his pupils, the passage of the blood from 
tbe arteries to the veiiis, he opens the crural 


sician. Doctors, instead of swearin" by Galea' artery and vein in the leg of a dead dog. 
and Aristotle, were now compelled to swear 1 He inserts a pipe into the open end of the 


by Harvey. 

Not that the' novel conquest was effected 


artery, and injects water by means of a 
syringe. In a very few instants, the water, 


without violent rebellions and attempts at; injected into the artery, retui'ns by the vein, 
counter-revolution. It was regarded as a | It is the complete representation of the cir- 
dangerous heresy ; when ridicule failed to [ culation of the blood. But, by means of the 
crush it, there was little scruple in em- [ microscope, the circulation in the living 
ploying something, like persecution. Still! animal may be distinctly beheld. All that is 
it was the faculty alone, and not the nation, rcrpiired is to select some part sufficiently 
who showed this repugnance to a novel thin to allowthe transmission of light througii 
truth, Molidre laughed at Gui-Patin, while its substance. The ear of a mouse will do, 
Boileau satirised the faculty in general, i but is inconvenient; the wing of a bat might 
Harvey bad no sooner published bis book' answer better. Or, the tail of a small lisb 
on the circulation of the blood, than twenty (.such as an eel, a minnow, or a stickleback), 
anatomists took up their pens to assail it. coutiued in a glass tube—or the gills of a 
Harvey did not answer them. Riolan, the, young newt—will serve the purpose. The 
most learned anatomist of his time, was' web of a frog's foot is commonly used ; the 
the only man whom Haiwey honoured with ‘ tongue of that vietim reptile is vaunted as 
a reply. When his enemies found they were ‘ displaying the spectacle marvellously; but, 
unable to provoke him into saying a word as 1 pleaded in a late article, is too criiel a 
in self-defence, they got tired of waging j mode to be adopted for the gratificatloU of 
an aggressive criticism, and allowed the everyday curiosity. “This method,” as Dr. 
novel doctrine to spread and make its; Cai'penter humanely observes, “ is so much , 
way. I mui'c disUessiug to the aninml, that its em- 

MoliSre’s famous Chorus of Doctors, and' ploymeut seems scarcely justifiable for the 
his other bitter jilies, were hardly a joke: mere purpose of display; and nothing but 
or a caricature of Gui-Patiu’s practice ; for, some anticipated benefit to science can justify 
starting with the laudable, idea of simpli- j the laying open the body of the living 
iying medical treatment, he reduced it to; animal, for the nurpose of examining the, 
the sole remedies of bleeding and purging,' circulation of its mngs or mesentery,” The 
A statement of what he did in that line tail of a tadpole offers a very ready means, 
would be believed an exaggerated stretch, and shows you the pigment-cells into the 
of the long-bow, if it were not extracted j bargain. An advantage is, that the blood- 
from his own letters.' He bled patients! corpuscles in the tadpole are larger than 
at every age, infants as well as old people;' in the human subject. They m-e also oval 
he bled a patient thirty-two times for one instead of being circular. You may trace 
and the'same illness; he had himself bled the red corpuscles running along the arteries, 
seven times for a cold; he bled his mother-; then enteiing the capillaries or hair-like 


in-law, who was eighty years of age, four 
times ; he bled a child three daya old; he I 
bled b^SiW^ wife eight times from the veins' 
of her'|u&; and then he bled her from the 
veins oCjher foot. She recovered, and he 
exclaimed^ >,»“ Bleeding for ever ! ” , He 
putg*^ a patient, 'every other r’dqy, thirty- 
two tUoea; tlfon he talLs of another patient 
who was bled, in ail, twenty-two times 
V 1 forty times, “We, cure, many 

|jf.'i»cl5^persous,” Bay.s Gui-Patin, “with 
Klimcet and a pouud of senna, „tiiaa 
could cure with their whole 
lr|01^eoppwa of syrups and opiate#.” 



vessels, which are so small and narrow that 
the corpuscles con only pjiss one at a time—- 
and that^ end foremost. These capillaries' are 
the communicatmg tubes, tlie connecting 
transit from the m^tei'ies to the. veins; and 
you may watch the biood-dUcs, vhich.have 
traversed the border-laud in Indian file, re- 
' turning in congregated trobpa to the Uear^ 
thence to reijeat their round as long as life 
shall last. The camel tribe, exceptional 
animals in other respects, are the only mam,- 
mal quadrupeds which have, the blood-discs 
oval. Of cofiiraou anunnfoi the goat has very 


Such' small corpuscles, but l^ey are iwice as large 
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a's tb(»e of the musk-deetj The large size 
of the blood-discs ia the frog family bfw been 
of great convenience to students of pfaj^siology, 
allowiUg their movements to, to watch w 
nuder what microscopsts would call a low 
power, or one ■ that. magniftefi a hundred 
diameters, or tliereabouts, more or leas. 

I STOEY OF A GRAVE. 

ij 

HRne, while yon suBict’s golden overflow 
I . Tuudies the ^DVehyaifl with its dieam of Heaven, 

I . Rost oil this grave heueath the solemn glow. 

The grave, the garden where my heart hath etrivea 

I To plaot its hopes, tliat.heuce their trailing flowers 
<! Might uliuib to colour in eeleatial bowers. 

II Hero sleeps my only son : this grave’s sad length 

I! Tells thee that deall) no dreaming habu beguiled,-— 

1 1 A stately man in stature and in strength, 
ji Ouly in tenderness to me a child. ' 
i! How well that tenderness my heart supplied 
jj 1 knew but by Its craving when lie died. 

j But still it feels the thiill of its old joy 
II When friends rare genius iu the babe foretold, 

;J Or said the stiaiige, sweet &ucies of the boy. 

Rich os red rosedeares, hid a heart of gold; 

1 And when his life fulfill’d the prophecy, 
i My dear, dear child, ho gave the praise to ms. 

Ah, Hope’s bright name to me seem'd written o’er 
Kadi grave book gutlicr’d from his father’s toil, 

- Vliiie giecdily I Icaru'd their ancient lore 
To drop it softly on my precious soil. 
llu|)e lighted up the glorious path he tried, 

Aud wiso men mark'd his steps, and then he died. 

Had I no trinmph when gieat spirits caught 
Fire from tlie kindling of tiis sonl-lit eye ? 

I, who had seen its first soft glimmering thought 
I Like a star trembling iu a dewy sky, ^ 

Watch'd the fii-st rapture of its chiidisii glance 
At fiiiry-tale, aud poem, and lomance. 

£)} cs true and clear, as when at morn aud even 
Tiiey fill’d with baby-worship at my knee,— 

O, 'twras the earnest of an e.uly liravcu. 

Thu Eden-dow of pure simplicity *' 

Upon my pleasant plant was never dried, 

God gather'd it, and mortals said he died. 

« 

1 tangiit him fin( the licautiful to sec. 

Folded iu flowers, glpwiiig in green leaves ; 
j Toiirli'd liiin with moonlight and cloud scenery, 

; I’our'd the soft purple of still summer eves 
I Over his fancy in Us young fresh glow j . 

< But, 0 ! the beauty mirror'd iu it now 1 

lie was a poet born, and his lust dream * 

Now sweejis its noble music through the land ;* 
And yet hew dear the cliarmed verses seem, 

Ponn’d to his ranther by his boyish iiaad. 

Love sings his life-song with unbroken pride; 

Alas! with this refrain, be died, he died! 

And still to me his room is holy ground. 

There hang his paintings as in days gone past. 

There all his instruments of lovely sound. 

His books,—one open where he read it lost 1 
And in the window stand his desk and choir : 

I I soiueumes fancy that he too ia there. 


j But I should tell .thee, in his spirit's shviiic, 

VVas one .to whom bis inmust self had griiwn, 

! Tliroiigh whose poor mind lie pour'd liis liiougd>f* bke 
j wine, - ' _ 

j Aud deem'd their colour'd beauty all her own. 

, 1 almost grudged him to that fund yonijg bride,— 
j O! 1 repented sorely when he died ! 

Fondness—it perish’d in the grave’s chill air, 

Frtfll IS the feathers of a butceifly ; 

She WHS so J unng, so exquisitely fair, 

Perhaps ’twas natural her love should die. 

She wedded suou, that gave him ba'vk to me. 

Yet I was jealous for his luemoryl. 

And thus his young licroie life was shed,— 

His ouly lou was diuwiiing in his sigllt. 

He saved him, then wont weary to his bed. 

Nor rose fiom that triumphant woeful niglri. 

My gallant boy! his virtues high were Hied, 

Tliank God, he fliueh'd not, though he therefore died. 

His falher, ’iieatli that grief hath fail’d so fast, 

Kineo dicn, his hair, hut not with age, is white; 
Mine, at the moment nhon the spirit piusM, 

Tuiu’d iron-grey, as with some sudden biight» 
VVlii-ii to the silent lips my own I prcis’d. 

And hunger'd fur one breath, and felt his rest. 

My coming loss Ood show'd mo tenderly. 

A little daughter in my heart he set. 

Few years before it wept its brukcit tree. 

I 1 saw not in my half-shut violet i 

. How large the mercy its fresh leaves could hide, 

I Nor iclt the gentlo wariiing till ho died. 

But well I know he died to realise 

The holy beauty of bis high-wrought dream; 

Yea, in my soul, 1 see his star-like eyes 
Bum with some glorious spiritual theme ; 

Nor think bis aspirations high were given 
To flutter here and fold (heir wings iu heaven. 

To him that marble did jiis townsmen rear: 

Aud showijtg whence lie caught poetic fiie. 

Sec how the giand, sercuo Areliangel tliere 
Gists down the wreath hut carries up the lyre; 

And I, I planted on the sarrcil spot 
The weeping willow and forget-me-not. , 

The blessings of the poor fall over it, 

And fresh wild ttoweis from childish fingcis rain J 
Here oft his father and his sister sit' 

AVith me, and talk him back to ns again, 

Knowing there is a rest that doth abide, 

I Where wo shall soon forget that he hath died. 


THE DEAD SECRET. 

CHAPTEE TUB TWENTT-SEth5Nl.H. FOETY 
THOUSAND I'OUKDS. 

No popular uayiug ia more commoDly 
accepted tbau the maxim which asserts, that 
Time is the great coasolor; and, probably, 
no popular saying more imperfectly expresses 
the truth. The work thAt we mu# do,-the 
responsibilities that we must nndeiliake. the 
example that we must set th btl^TS,—these 
are the great consolers, for thes^ apply tho 
first remedies to the malady of„grieL Time 

E ossesses nothing hut the Negative virtue of 
elping it to wear itself o^. Who that has 
observed at all, has nob peiraeived that those 
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among «s-wlio soonest if^ovur from the sboclt over and over again: “ They are alh gone— 
of a great grief for. dtjad, are those who my brother Max, my wife, niy little Joseph, 
have most dutifSs to perform towards the my sister Agatha, and Sarah my niece ! , 
living ? When the shadow of calamity rests I and my little bit of box are left alone 
on our houses, the question with us is, not together in the world. -Mozart can sing 
how much time will suffice to bring back the no more. Ho has sung to the last of them 
sunshine to us again, but how much occupa- now ! ” 

tion have we got to force us forward -into The second day there was no change in , 
the place where the sunshine is waiting him. On the third, Rosamond placed the 
for ns to epme 7 Time may claim many [ book of Hymns reverently on her mother’s 
victories, but not the victory over grief. ,; bosom, laid a lock of her own hair round it, 
The great consolation for the loss of the ■ and kissed the sad, peaceful face for the last 
j dead who are gone is to be found iii thetime. The old, man was with • her at that 
gi’eat necessity of thinking of the living who! silent leave-taking, and followed her awav, 
I’emaiu. j when it was over. By the side of the coffin, 

The history of Rosamond’s daily life, now and, afterwards, when she took him bAck 
that the dfirkness of a heavy affliction had j with her to herlimsbaud, he w.as still sunk in 
fallen on it, was in itself the sufficient illas-1 the same apathy of grief which had over- ' 
tration of this truth. When all the slrengtli | whelmed him from the first. But when they 
oven of her strong character had been pros- Iwgan to speak of the removal of the remains ! 

trated by the unspeakably awful shock of her the next day to Porthgemia churcliyard, they j 

mother's sudden death, it was not the slow I noticed that his dim eyes brightened .suddenly, | 

l'a]).se of time that helped to raise lier up j and that his wandering attention followed j 

again; but the necessity which wotild not ■ every word they said. After a while, he rose ' 

wait for time—the nece-ssity which made her: from his chair, approached Rosamond, and , 

remember what was due to the husband who looked anxiously in her face. “ I tJiink I | 

.sorrowed with her, to the child whose young could bear it better if you would let me go i 

life was linked to hers, and to the old man with her 1 ” he s,aid. “ We two should have ' 

whose helpless grief found no support but in gone back to Cornwall together, if she had 
the comfort she could give, learnt no lesson Uyed. Will you let us still go back together 
of resignation but from the example she ■ now that she has died ?” ■ , 

I could set. I Rosamond gently remonstrated, and tried 

! From the firr.!;, the responsibility of sus- to make him see that it was best to leave the | 
1 taining him had rested on her shoulders rcruaiiis to be removed under tlio cliargo or jl 

I alone. Beforh the close of day had been, her husband’s servant, whose fidelity could i 

I counted out by the first hour of the mght, !be depended on, .and whose position made 
! she had been torn from the bedside by the' him the fittest person to be cliarged with | 

necessity of meeting him at the door, and cares and responsUiilities Which near rela- i 

prejiariiig him lo know that lie was entering tibns were not capable of undertaking with I 

the chamber of deatli. To guide the dreadful' sufficient compo.sure. She told him that her j 

truth gradually and gently, till it>stood face ■ husband intended to stop in Ijoudou, to give 
to face with him, to support him under the; her one day of rest and quiet which she also- j 

shock of recognising it, to helj) his mind to | liiltly needed, atid that they tlien proposed to ! 

recover after the inevitable blow had struck; return to Coimwall in time to be at Borth- 
it at .last, llicse were the sacred duties which j genna before the funeral took place; .and she 
claimed all the devotion that Rosamond had! begged eaimestly .that he would not think of 
to give, and which forbade her heart to dwell 1 separating h'ls lot from their.s at a time of 
selfishly on its own grief. It was not the trouble ,aud trial,- when the/ ought to be all 
least of the trials she had now to lace, to three moat closely united by the ties of mutual 
see the oopdition of vacant helplessness to sympathy and mutual sorrow. * 
j which he was reduced under -the weight He listened silently and submiasively while 

I of an afflic*tion which he had no strength to Itoaamond was speaking, but- he only ro¬ 
il bear. peated his simple petition when she had 

He looked like a man whose faculties had done. The one idea in his mind, ,tio\v, was 
been stunuedpast recovery. He would sit tlie idea of going back to Cornwall with all 
for hours with the musical-box by his side, that was left on earth of his sister’s child. 
I'attiug it aiwently from, time to time, aud Leonard and Rosamond both saw that it 
wliispering to himself as he looked at it, but would be useles.s to oppose it, both felt thivt 
never atlenipting to Set it pla/ing. It was it would be cruelty to keep him with tlieni, 
the one memoriri left that remius^d him of and kitidu’ess to let him go away. After 
all the jn^-s and sorrows^ the simple family privately charging the servant to spare him 
, iateresU andatfections of hispastlife, Wlren all trouble and difflenUy, -to humour him by 
Rosamoud first sat by his sideband took his acceding to any wishes that he might ex- 
1 htmdedo oomfovt Imu, he looked backwards; pre.ss, aivl to give iiiui all possible pr<ttection 
with fo'rloru eyes frond her | and help without obtruding either officiou-dy 
l^^^'pa^ionate face to the musieal-box, and : ofi his atte,ution,.they left him free to^ follow 
pM SB^ntijr repeated to himself the satae words' the one purimse of his heart which still eon- 
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necjtaJ him with tlie iutereata and events of was startled hj lieanjijj a contention of 
the j)a8sing day. “ I shall thank you la tter angry voices in the jiassage outside. Almo.st 
soon,” he siiid at ■ le.ave-taKna, “for letting before she had time to wonder what the noise 
me go away out of this din of London with j un'ant, the door was violently pushed open, 

I !ill that is left to mo of Sairah, my niece, I j and a tall, shabbily dressed, elderly man, 
i will dry up my tears as well as I can, and ^ with a peevish, Imggard face, and. a ragged, 
try to have more courage when we meet grey beard, stalked iii, followed indignantly 
again,”' . * ! by the head waiter of the hotel. 

, “I have three times told this person,” 

! , j began, the waiter, with a strong enijihasis on 

i On the next day, when they were alono, the word “pcjson,” “that Air. and Airs. 
Rosamond and her husband sought refuge; Frauklaiid-” 

from tlie oppression of the present, in speak- j “Were not at home,” broke in the shabbily 
ing together of the future, and of the influence dressed m.aii, finishing the senlenec for tlie 
which the cliange in their fortunes ought to [ waiter. “ Yes, you told me that; and I told 
be 'alloweti to exercise on their plans and you that the gift of speech w’as only us('d by 

E rojeots for the time to come. After ex- mankind for the purjio.so of Udiing lies, and 
austinglbis topic, the conversation turned that cousenueirtly 1 didn’t believe you. You 
next on the aulijecb of thou* friends, and on have told a lie. Here are Mr. and Airs, 
j the necessity of comraunicatiug to some of Frankland both at home. I come on husi- 
! the oldest of their associates the events ness, and I mean to have five minutes’ 
j which had followed the discovery in the talk with them. I sit down unasked, 

I Afyrtle lloom. The first name on their lips and T announce my own uan'C, Andrew 
|{ while they were considering this question, Treverton.” 

1 | was the name of Dr. Ohennerj*; and Rosa- With those words he sat dowm coolly in 
11 moiul, dreading the effect on her spirits of the nearest chair. Leonard’s cheeks reddened 
0 allowing her mind to remain unoccupied, with anger while he was speaking, but 
ij volunteered to write to Ihe vicar at once, RosJimoml interposed before her husband 
Ij referring briefly to what had happened since could say a word. 

!| they had last communicated with him, arul “It Is u.sele3S, love, to he angry with him,” 
!| asking him to fulfil, that year, an engage- she whispered. “The quiet way is the best 
I ment of long standing, which he had made way witii a man like that.” She made a sign 
I with her Imsband and herself, to spend his to the waiter which gave him permission to 
I culuiim lioliday with Ihem at Porthgenua leave the room—Uion turned to Mr. Trever- 
i| Tower. Ro.^amond’s heart yearned for a ton. “ You have forced your presence ou us, 
i sight of her old friend ; and she knew him sir,” she .said quietly, “at a time when a very 
j well enough to bo as.sured that a hint at sad aliliction makes us quite unfit for con- 
j t'ae aliliction which had befallen her, and tentioms of any kind. 'VVe .ire willing to show 
at the hard trial whicdi she had under- more consideration for your age than you 
I gone, would be luore than enough to bring have shown for our grief. If you have any- 
tiiem together the moment Doctor Chen- thing to say to my' husband, he is re.ady to 
nery could make hi,s arrangements for leaving control himself and to hear you quietly, for 
home. j ray sake.” 

The writing of this letter suggested recol- “And I shall be short with liira and'with 
lections which called to mind anotlier friend, | you, for my own sake,” rejoined Mr. Trever- 
whose intimacy with Leonard and Rosamond j ton. “ No woman has ever had the chance 
•was of recent date, but whoso connection j yet of sharjiening her tongue long on rac, or 
with the earlier among the train of circum- ever shall. I have come hex’e to tell you three 
■ stiincps which had led to the discovery of the things. Eirsi, your lawyer has told me all 
Secret, entitled him to a certain share in their about the discovery in the Myrtle Room, and 
coufiileuce. Tins friend was Air. Orridgo, the how you made it. Secondly, T have got your 
doctor at West Winston, who had accidentally money. Thii’dJy, I mean to keep it. 'What 
! been the moans of bringing Rosamond’s do you think of that ?” 

mother to her bedside. To him she now wrote “1 think you need not give youi’self the 
acknowledging the promise which she had-troable of remaining in the room any longer, 
made, on leaving West Winston, to .oommu- if y'our only object in coming here is to tell 
nioate tlie result of their search for the us what we know already,” said Leonard. 
Alyrtle Room ; and informing him that it had "We know you have got the money; and 
terminated in the discovery of some very sad we never doubted that you meant to keep 
events, of a family nature, which were now it.” 

numbered with the events of tlie past. More “You are quite sure of that, I sujipose I” 
than this, it was not necessary to say to a said Air. Treverton. “Quite sure yott have 
friend who occupied such a position towards no lingering hope that any futurh twJkts and 
thoin as that held by Air. Orridge. | turn.s of the law will take the money out of 

R i.s.amond had written the address of this ■ ray pocket again and put it back into yours ? 
eecoiid letter, and was absently drawing lines j It is only fair to tell you that there is not the 
on the blotting-paper with her pen, when she i shadow of a chance of any silch thing ever 
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happening, or of teaming generous and 

rewarding you of my own accord for the 
sacrifice you hare^ made. I have been to 
Doctors’ uotnisoas, I have taken out a grant 
of admiuistrMiOn, ,,1 have got the. money 
legally, I have lodged it safe at my banker’% 
and I have never had one kind feeling in my 
heart since I was born. That was my 
brother’s character of me, and he knew more 
of my disposition, of course, than anyone 
else. Once again, I tell you both, not a 
farthing -of all tli.at large fortune will ever 
return to either of you.” 

“ And once ag.ain I tell you,” said Leonard, 
“that wo have no desire to hear what we 
know already. It is a relief to my conscience 
and to iny wife’s to have resigned a fortune 
which we had no right to possess ; and 1 
speak for her as well as for mySelf when 1 
tell you that your attempt to attach an iu- 
tercked motive to our renunciation of that 
money, is an insult to us both which you 
ought to have been ashamed to offer.” 

“That is your o]>iuioD, is it?” sai<l Mr. 
Troverton. “You, who have lost the money, 
speak to me, who have got it, in that 
manner, do you ? Pray, do you approve of 
your husband’s treating a rich man who 
miglit make both your fortniics, in that 
way ? ” he inquired^ addressing himself 
sharply to Bosamond. 

“ Most assuredly I approve of it,” she 
answered. “ I never agreed with him more 
heartily in my life than I agree with hitu 
now.” 

“O!” said Mr. Treverton. “Then it 
seems you oaVe no more for the loss of the 
money than he does ? ” 

“ He has told you already,” said Bosamond, 
“ that it is as great a relief to my conscience 
as to his, to have given it up.” 

Mr, Treverton carefully placed a thick 
stick which he carried with him, upright 
between his knees, crossed his hands on the 
top of it, rested his chin on them, and, in 
that investigating position, stared steadily in 
Bosamond’s face. 

“ I rather wish I had brought Shrowl here 
with me,” he said to himself. “ 1 should like 
him to have seen this. It staggers me, and 
I rather think it would have staggered him. 
Both these people,” continued Mr. Treverton, 
looking perplexedly from Bosamond to 
Leonard, and from Leonard back again to 
Itosiimond, “ are, to all outward appeai*auce, 
humau beings. They walk on their hind 
legs, they express ideas readily hy uttering 
aniculate sounds, they have the usual allow¬ 
ance of features, ana in respect of weight, 
height, and size generally, they appear to me 
to be mere average human craaiures of the 
common civUUed sort. And yet, there they 
sit, taking the loss of a fortune of forty 
tljousand ix>unda as easily as Creesus, King 
of Lydia, mighl^. have taken the loss, of a 

. ha%«»pf4 
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I stick under his arm, and advanced a few 
I steps towtirda Bosamond. 

“I am going now," he said, “Would you 
like to shake hands ? ” 

Bosamond turned her back on him con¬ 
temptuously. , 

Mr. Treverton chuckled with an air of 
supreme satisfaction. 

Meanwhile, Leonard, who sat near the 
fireplace, and whose colour was rising angrily 
once more, had b^n feeling for the bell-rope, 
and had just succeeded in getting it into his 
hand, as Mr, Treverton approached the door. 

“ Don’t ring, Iionny,” said Bosamond. “ He 
is going of his own accot-d.” 

Mr. Treverton stepped out into the passage, 
then glanced back into the room with an 
expression of p^pzled curiosity on his face, 
£V3 if lie was looking into a cage which con¬ 
tained two animals of a species that he had 
never heard of before. “ I have seen some 
sti’ange sights in my time,” he said to him¬ 
self. “ I have liad some queer experience of 
this trumpery little planet and of the crea- 
tiu’es who inhabit it-—but I never was stag¬ 
gered yet by any human phenomena, as I 
am staggered now by those two.” He shut the 
door without saying another word, anti Bosa- 
moud heard him chuckle to himi^elf again as 
he walked away along the passage. 

Ten minutes afterwanls, the waiter brought 
up a sealed letter addressed to Mrs. Frank- 
land. It had been written, he said, in tlio 
coftee-room of the hotel, by the “ person ” 
who had intruded himself into Mr. and Mrs. 
Frankland’s presence. After giving it to 
the waiter to deliver, he had gone away in a 
huriy, swinging his thick stick complacently, 
and laugliing to himself. 

Bosamoud opened the letter. 

On one side of it was a crosseil cheque, 
drawn in her name, for Forty Thousand 
pounds. ' 

On the other side, were these lines of 
explauatioii ;— 

Take this. First, because you and your husband 
are the only two people 1 have over met with' who are 
not likely to be made rascals by being made rich.. 
Secondly, because you have told the truth, when letting 
it out meant losing money, aud keeping it in, saving a, 
fortune. Tliirdly, because you arc not the child of tlto 
player-woman. Fourthly, because you can’t help 
yourself—for I shall leave it to you at my death, if 
you won’t have it now. Good-bye. Don’t come end 
see me, don't writo grateful letters to me, don’t invite 
mo into the country, don’t praise my generosity, and, 
above all things, don’t hare anything more to do with 
Shrowl 1 

" AMDHF.W TnRVKRToii. 

The first thing Bosamond did, when she 
and her husbana had a little recovered from 
their astonishment, was to disobey the 
inj unction which forbade her to address 
any grateful letters to. Mr. Treverton. The 
messenger who was sent with her note to 
Bayswater, retitrned w'ithont an anawer, aud 
rejjorted that he had received directions 
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fi'OTii an invisible' ipiin, with a |rhff '^o'ce, 
to throw it over the gai-Uen-walT and to go 
a\va.v immediately after; nlileaa Ke wanted, to 
liave.hia head broken. ■ . 

Mr. Nixon, to whom Jjeonard immediately 
sent word of what had hapiiened, volnateered 
to go to Jiaya water" the aarae evening, and 
make an attempt to see Mr. Treverlon an 
Mr. and Mra. TVankland’a behalf. He foand 
Tinion of Ijoudon more approachable than 
he had auticipatedi The misanthrope waa, 
for once in his life, in a good humour. This 
extraoi'dinary change in liim had been pro¬ 
duced by the sense of satisfaction which he 
experienced in having just turned Siirowl out 
of his situation, on the ground that his 
master was not fit company for him after 
liaving committed such an net of folly as 
giving Mrs, iVankland back her forty thou- 
saiid pounds. “ t told him,” said Mr. 
Treverton, chuckling over his recollection of 
ilie parting-sccne between his servant and | 
himself. “ 1 told him that 1 could not possibly ■ 
expect to merit his continued ajiproval after' 
'wiiat I had done, and that 1 could not think | 
of detaining him in his place,. nnder the j 
circumstances, I begged him to view my.l 
conduct as leniently as ho could, because the; 
first cause that led to it was, after all, his i 
cojiying the plan of Porthgenna, which 
guided Mra. Frankland to tlie discovery in 
tlie Myrtle Room. 1 congratulated him. on 
having got a reward of five pounds for being 
the means of restoring a fortune of forty 
thousand; a)iJ 1 bowed him out with a 
jmlitc humility that half drove him mad. 
yiirov.’l and I have had a good many tussles 
in our time : lie was always even with me till 
to-<lay, and now I’ve thrown him on his back 
at last! ” 

Aluliough hlr Treverton was willing to 
talk of the defeat and tlisraissal of .Slirowl as 
long as the lawyer would listen to him, he 
■was jierfeclly unmanageable on the subject of 
Mrs. PraiikLand, when Mr. Nixon tried to 
turn the conversation to that topic. He! 
■would hear no messages.—he would give no 
promise of any sort for the future. All that 
he could be prevailed on to say about himself 
and ids own piqject^ was, that he intended 
to give up the house at Bayswater and to 
travel .again for the purpose of studying 
Iminan nature, in different countries, on a 
plan that he had not tried yet—the plan of 
endeavouring to find out the good that there 
might be in people as well as the bad. He said 
the idea had been suggested to hi| mibd by 
his anxiety to ascertain whether Mr. und 
Mrs. hVaukland were perfectly exceptional 
liuuuin- beings or not. At present, he was 
disposed to think that they were, and that 
his travels were not likely to lead to anything 
at all ramarkable in the shape of a satisfac¬ 
tory I’esult. Mr. Nixon pleaded liai-d for 
something in the sliape of a friendly message 
to take back, along with the news of his in¬ 
tended 'dB|jarture. The request produced 


nothing but a sardonic chuckle, followed by^,-. 
this parting speech, delivered to the lawyer at 
the garden-gate. 

‘'Tell- those two amazing people,” said 
Tim on M London, “that I may give up my 
travels in disgust when they least expect it; 
and that I may possibly come and look at 
them again, for the sake of getting one satis¬ 
factory sensation more out of the lament¬ 
able spectacle of humanity before I die.” 

tnUFTKIl THE TWBXTT-EianTII.—THE DAWS 
OF A NEW UPE. 

Foue days afterwards, Rosamond and 
Leonard and Uncle, Joseph met together in 
the cemetei'y of the church at Porthgenna. 

The earth to which we all return, had 
closed over Her: the weary pilgrimage of 
Sarah Leeson had come to its quiet end at 
last. The miner’s grave from which she had 
twice plucked in secret her few memorial 
fragmenls of grass, had given her the home, 
in death, which, in life, she bad never 
known. The roar of the surf was stilled to 
a low murmur before it reached the place of 
her rest; and the wind that swept joyously 
over the open moor, paused a little when it 
met the old trees that watched over the 
graves, and wound onward softly through 
the myrtle hedge that held tlieniall embraced 
alike in its circle of lustrous green. 

Some hours had passed since the last words 
of the burial service had been read. The 
fresh turf was heaped already over the 
mound, and the old headstone with the 
miner’s epitaph on it had been raised once 
more in its former place at the head of tlie 
grave. Rosamond was reading the inserijitioa 
softly to her husband. Uncle Josojih had 
walked a little apart from tliem while she 
was thus engaged, and bad knelt down by 
himself at the foot of the mound, Jle was 
fondly smoothing and patting the uowly-kid 
turf,—as he had 'often smoothed Sarah’s hair 
in the long past days of her youth,—as ho 
liad often patted her band in the after-time", 
when her heart was weary and her hair w.as 
grey. 

“ Shall we add any new words to tlie old 
worn letters as they stand now ? ” said 
Rosamond, when she had road the inscription 
to the end. “ There is a blank space left on 
the stone. Shall we fill it, love, "with the 
initials of my mother’s name, and the date of 
her death'{ I feel something in my hom-t 
which seems to tell me to do that, and to do 
no niore.” 

“ So let it 1)6, Rosamond,” snid her husband.. 
“That ^ihort and simple insciiption is the 
fi.Ue8t and the. best,” 

She looked away, as he gave that answer, 
to the foot of the grave, and left hilp for a 
moment to approach the old man. Take 
iny hand. Uncle Joseph,” she .Bai^ and 
touched him gently on the shoulder^ " Take 
my hand,, and let us go back, together to 
the house.” 
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He rose as she spoke, and looked at her 
doubtfully. 'The musical-box, enelosed in its 
tirell-worri leather case, Itiy on the jjrave near 
the place where ite had beeu kneeling. Eosa- 
m6nd took it up from the grass, and slung it 
in the old at his side, which it always 

occupietl wnen he was away from home. 
He sifted a little as he thanked her. 
“ Moieart can, sing no more,” he said. “He 
has auhg to the last of them now ! ” 

“Don’t say to the Ia.st, yet,” said Rosamond, 
“don’t say to the last, LTnclc Joseph, while 
I am alive. .Sm-ely Mozart will sing to ntc, 
for my mother’s sake?” 

A smile—^the first she had seen since the 
time of their grief-trembled faintly round | 
his lij)s. “ There is comfort in that,” he! 
said; “there is comfort for Uncle Joseph! 
still, in hearing that.” | 

“ Take my haud," she repeated softly. | 
“Come home with us now.” , 

He looked down wistfully at the grave. 
“ I will follow you,” he siid, “ if you will go 
on before me to the gate ?” I 

Rosamond took her husband’s .ann, and | 
giiuleii him to the path that led out of the 
churehyard. As they passed from sight, 
Uncle Joseph knelt down once more at tlie 
foot of the grave, and pressed his lips on the 
fresh'turf. 

“ Good-bye, my child,” ho whispered, and 
laid his cheek for a moment against the p-ass, 
before he I'ose again. 

At tlie gate Rosamond was waiting for 
him. Her right hand was resting on her 
husband’s ann ; her left hand was held out 
for Uncle Joaenh to take, 

“ How cool tne breeze is ! ” said Leonard. 

“ How pleasantly the sea sounds! Surely 
this is a fine summer day ? ” 

“ The brightest and loveliest of the year,” 
said ^saraoiid. “The only clouds on the 
sky are clouds of sbiiiing^hite ; the only 
shadows over the moor lie light as down on 
the heajther. The sun glows clear in its glory 
of gohl, and the sea beams back on it in its 
glory of blue. O, Lenny, it is such a different 
day from that day of dull oppression and 
misty heat when wo found the letter in .the 
Myrtle Room! Even the dark tower of our 
old yonder, gains anew beauty in the 

. clear aiir, and seems to be arrayed in its | 
brightest aspect to welcome us to the be- j 
ginning of a new life. I will make it a 
happy life to you/and to Uncle Joseph, I 
if I can—happy as the aunshiue that we^ 
ai'e all three walkii>g in now. • You shall 
never repent,, love, if I can help it, that 
you have mairied a wife who has no 
claim of her own to the honcturs of a family j 

maiue,” ' . , I 

T 98,0 never rj^eht my marriage, love,” [ 

. Leonanl, “beeause'I can never forget] 
I the lesson, that my wife has taught me.” i 
, f* !\Vhat lesscm, Lenny ' I 

“ Ah old one, my dear, which sonle of us 
lean never learn too often. The. highest' 


household word b. 

honours, Rosamond, are those which no 
accident can take away—the bono-urs tliat 
are conferred by Love and Tau'rii.” , 

‘tb|: ia(D. 

MAKE YOUR GAME, GENTJ.EMllN ! 

, This famous music begins Jilread) to grow 
faint. It is hushed in many hallsovcr Europe. 
The Great Dagon wdrship has plainly fallen 
into disfavour with its votaries. Cold police 
functionaries have intruded into those glitter¬ 
ing salons, and roughly extinguished the 
shiided lamps that played so genially on tho 
soft green of the tables, lu the long wliito 
chambers- of Aachen Kurhaus—over whose 
oaken floor used to wander the rpstlo.sa flood 
of many nations—there is desolation riow^ 
and a dismal solitude. Tlie ukase has gone 
forth. The voice of tho king has spoken it; 
there shall be no more play in Aachen. Tjo 
jeu shall be defunct: and so tho briglit little 
fown, deprived of its unholy aliment, is settliug 
to dec.'ty, and wears in approacliiiig dis.soln- 
tion a kind of shabby gentility. I'he chief- 
priest, or croupier—with his weary chaunting 
that the coulenr is at that present moment 
passing, or winning, or losing', or p.aying—is 
now utterly swept away; he and his inatrn- 
nients of office, his rakes, and his new ch an 
cards, and ivory balls. Perhaps he Ir.s since 
taken service with some other great hocieiy, 
.and may be sitting at this momeid bthiud 
his files of najKileous, and thalers, and flut¬ 
tering notes. There is little doubt but that 
the doom of the surviving temidcs of play is 
already written in the future. The hand¬ 
writing may be seen upon the w’all, aiul it 
becomes now only a question of time. 

Any one who has gone the beaten round of 
such popular places, and has tasted of tlia 
springs of Baden and Wies Baden, and Hom- 
burg, and Spa, must have noted some curious 
shapes of tradition common alike tollieni all, 
that is to say, certain melo-drumatic histcadcs 
pursuing him close from one to the other. At 
one time there travels to him from Ems or 
other remote places of waters, th0 annual 
legend respecting the young Russian noble¬ 
man. Who is not familiar with the tale ! TJio 
young Russian nobleman hap been sitting for 
twenty-four hours at a stretch, and during 
that time has staked, and lost—first, all ids 
money, in the shape of untold roubles— 
then his jewels and plate—his vast ^estates 
at home, this trees,. malachite minr^ ser& 
and all; and, finally, with the sangfroid of his 
nation, has withdrawn into a quiet coiner, 
and there piatolleil' himself. Or, it may 
that the stranger has hearkened to a dim 
tradition of the wealthy financier, who had 
lost his five hundred thousand francs in a 
night, and whom the hank considerately 
presented with sufficient' to defray his ex¬ 
penses home. Perham too, there, has been 
pointed out to him the ^tleman, who had 
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micriSeed his all upoa the aaoi6t6’s altaivj were set forth there every nlghj of the woek ' 
aad wlio now lives at free eharges, upon; —aud their bal tua8<ju6s were the choicest 
the terms of his showing himself about'tho I (‘utertaiumeut-of the Paris season. .Mlrdaiuo 
grounds, and rehearsing his‘little history to, Tallfen and other exalted dames were to bo 
strangers. What pointing of a moral the corn- often seen there ; aud it was even whispered 
pan.y may have in view in miteh policy it would 1 that the great Najwleon, sliromled elejsely 
not be easy to say. It would seem aatui’al that 1 in bis mask and domino, and leaning on 
the gentleman oii^ht tp serve as warning, iluroc’s arm, had more than once waiidered 
or wholesome, moral, scarecrow for tho uu- through the rooms. 

thinking—bidding them, take lieed lest they There were six of these liconseil I aides, in- 
also come to this grief. Biit lire Bank is wise eluding tire eelebrated Maisou de Li\ 17, Ix'l.ter 
ill its generation, and has abundant oppor- known as Frascati’s, which tho .stranger 
tuuity of studying human character. ■There inight find at number one hundred uu I 
may be a sort of sweet euconragement behind eighty line IXiclndn-u. There was besides a 
this show figure—this walking affiehe—as if swarm of such iiistitutious under tho at cades 
the socifitfi were calling softly to ail comers, of the Palais Royal—nicely graduated ac- 
C'ast down abumlautly into our bosoms your cording to the purses of all comers. Tlie.sc 
gold and your silver, your ITtedrichs d’br, were found convenieut; passing bourgeoinio 
your soiled thaler notes, your Naps, and and gaping proviuci:d.s, fresh from the oonutry, 
your English guineas. And wdien lightened during the last days of Play Kfigime rushed 
of all, who knows but wo may take such to the tables and were ruined together in 
gentle care of you, as we have done of him ! hajipy equality. 

Perhaps some luckless player—^uow impa- Even these liceiisetl hoyses wore scarcely 
periughis last rouleau—may liave such Will found suilicient for the wants of (he Parisian 
0’ the Wisp floating before him—thinking world. Certain ambassadors, availing them- 
that if all comes to the worst, lie, too, may selves of their high privileges, Uiitw open 
he wandering about tbe grounds, and telling their rooms for the mysteries of Ph’u'aoh— 
strangers what the noble socictfi have done which game was likewise rumoured to be iu 
for him. high favour at the CEil de B'jcuf—beiu-^ in- 

It is certainly liard to associate the bright finitely relished by Queen Antoinette and her 
country aspect of such places, lying—like Spa, court. Ladies of quality too, whose moans 
for instance—iu the midst of green hunting- were a little straitened, were gratified with 
grounds and hills thickly wooded—or, like powers to open a sort of tri pot iu their salons ; 
ilomburg, at the foot of a great mountain— and, after paying the night’s expenses, aud 
with the lieat and glare of tbe rooms of pla.y, sviitabLe bonus to the unseen protector, a 
and the worn, sallow countenances of players, very handsome sum was sui'e to remain for 
sick at heart, and wandering chevaliers d’in- madame’s profit. The internal economy of 
dustrie. Such Babylonian accompaniment is all maisous de jeu was pretty mueli tbe 
not in keeping with tbe fresh, open coxuitry same. In number one hundred aud thirteen, 
air, and the honest exercise of Le Sjiort as under the Palais-itoyal Arcade, a stake so 
provided at Spa. They ase more-in harmony low as ten soos was permitted. The lowest 
■with the mush aud awful mysteries of great gamin therefore, or begrimed charbonnier, 
cities. was sorely tempted to try what foi'tuiio had 

Those must have been famous days in the instore for him. But, a few doors further 
gay city of Paris, when play was authorised on, at number one hundred aud fifty-four, 
publicly under the laisser faire Bourbon rule, only gold might be laid down. At the door 
Such tolerations, of course, bore fruit in duels, all visitors had to give up their hats, which 
murders, and crowded morgue—only to be curious rule was rigidly enforced iu every 
stayed by the stoical ordinance of the lie- hou.se, only a few dislrnguished strangci'a 
public, which went forth ou the twenty-first being privileged to take theira in. Such 
Mtsssiiior An. Sept—utterly extinguishing all slender refreshment as beer and eau sucree, 
such houses of entertainment. But crafty were served round gratuitoUKly, But, at 
Pouchfi, wlien casting about for means of per- Frascati’s, wines and, costly rclVci.ion were to 
feeling his new police system, i-evived them be bad for the asking. The servants, who 
once more. Sagaciously enjoining the forma- were .spoken of resp'ictfq^y as ilessieurs de 
tion of h stranger’s club, or circle. The pa- La Chambre, were important persou.ages in 
tent was farmed to one Perrin, whe^ paid no their own way. They usually lent small 
regular sum; but it was whispereTi among sums on personal property—such as watches,' 
exempts and mouchards that fifty Louis d’or jewellery, ami even wearing apparel; in 
found'their way every morning to the Minis- first-class bouses they aeeominodated- die-’ 
ter’s table. This Strangerjs Club, or Oercle tressed players with handsome loans, taking 
des Etoangers was in the Rue Grand Batel- no receipt, and being content with only a 
liOro, and'was the most fashionable resort of small bonus. It has always been the policy 
aU. Three noble, presidents—all marquises of such institutious to dazzle with grai^ and 
—•watched over its welfare, each drawing for liberal treatment; after whoni walk closely 
his services a small pot de vin of two thou- West End clothiers, so heedless. ,oa the score 
Band pounds per armuia. Exquisite suppers of small figures, time, and credit. 
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Some cvirious additions to the Ohroniqne | him lightly on the 'jihpulder, and began 
•ScandaleuRO * might be famished from the | whisjjering earnestly; the grey general not 
maisona de jen. ' As i# was, each house had ; heeding him very junch at first. Gradually 
its share of hietniifes and loiraculpus turns of; he grew more attentive, and at last suffered 
fortune, all unfolded in due course to the | himself to be diuwn into'the window, where 
admiring etthb^er.. JIow there was to be- he had a long convereation with the dark 
seen a pl^er, who played every day un- etra^er. Whence he Was soon after seen to 
vnryingly mpfa single quarter of an hour and come forth, very ^ale, and with compressed 
notan in«rtiujt longer, and who dming that lips, but with something like a heavy purse 
span lostthree or four thousand francs, or else in Ws hand. What could it mean? Was 
won twelve or fifteen thousand; and who this another obliging' Hebrew 1 However, 
had thus earned the soubriquet or pet pre- place was made for the grey general at the 
nomen of Massena. How again another, a table, who, with trembling fingers, heaped 
young provincial, had come up on the eve of up a glittering pile before him, and began to 
hla marriage, to pux’chase nuptial presents, play. First he had strange-luck, and his 
for his bride with only fifteen franca in his golden heap began to rise high ; when, sud- 
■ pocket.; how he had strayed into one of these nenly, his fortune turned. Gradually the pile 
houses, and gone his way home rejoicing, began to dwindle, falling away by degrees, 
bearing w'itli him many costly offerings for until theie were left but two or three bright 
his fiancee, and ninety thousand francs in pieces, which at the next cast were gone also, 
chvin notes besides ! How again a Str.os- All this while the -toll stranger might have 
houig cafS-keepei‘ came up to town to see been seen standing afar oft' in the doorway, 
the Mghts, wandered in for a few moments, with his cloak folded about him, and sniUipg 
and issued fortli with a rich booty of; coldly as the grey general’s heap melted 
I over two liundred thousand francs. Such' away. When all was over and the last piece 
I gorgeous legends have a savour as of Arabian I gone, he beckoned over to the gruj' general 
! HigUts, filling the neophyte’s heart with I with an ivoiy-like forefinger, who thereupon 
strange enthusiasm, and send him to the; rose up without a word and walked towards 
I tables filled with longing hope and desire.. the door, and in another instant he and the 
But, there is another history of a more 1 tall stranger had departed together. For a 
mysterious character, inspiring awe and! few moments iftayers looked uneasily at each 
A certain freezing of the nerves. The scene other and whispered mysteriously, and thou 
is at Frascati’s, at about two hours past the game went on as before tlirougU the 
midnight; a grey-and grizzed general, with whole of that night. But, early next morn- 
long-poiuted moustaches, whose breast is ing, certain wood-cutters going to their work 
gaj'mshed with the St. Esprit, St. Louis, and hard by the Bois de Boulowne, came upon 
Legion of Honneur, has been playing <ies- the body of a grey-baired ofheer, with grey- 
peratcly since ten o’clock ; playing until all | twisted moustaclies, lying upon his back, with 
his broail lands in Noimandy have utterly j discoloured marks about his throat. The 
melted away. For, there has been standing i significance of the dark stranger became then 
behind him all the night an accommodating • known : and was Jalked of for many nights 
Hebrew, to whom the poor general’s acres in salons de jeu. The legend became a 
are well known, and who has been liberal in player’s legend, and vras thenceforth known 
his advances ou the security of the general’s: as the History of I^e G6u6ral (Ms, He is 
little note. But, now, the Hebrew, knowing 'out a type after all; for there were to be seen 
that the land has on it as much as it will many, many such ancient warriors, casting 
bear, declines further accommodation; and away their hard won substance, and driven 
the old oftieer sits in a comer with liis face to their trusty swords as a last refuge from 
corej-cd up in liis hands. He is utterly disgrace and ruin. 

al^tfu, say winners and losers as Other chronicles are there, no less curious, 
by, looking curiously at the broken especially those coucerniug certain traoas- 
^ari^or.. But the woret is, that be has series played oft' ou the hank. The bank is 
Wilmy staked bis little daughter’s portion— only fair game for such craft, being held to 
mow sleeping unconsciously far away in her j be a ravening monster preying Upon all uh- 
Kormandy convenfc-and that too has gone! happy players ; therefore are all such narra- 
theWay of the rei^ And this is what has | tives of chicane welcomed with a certain gusto 
80 completely bowed him down to the eai’th. | and enjoyment. Once upon a time (so runs 
Meantime, amid the hum of excited tongues,' the'tradition) two young nien strolled into 
and the df gold and silver mo-1 Frascati’s, each laying down hiit fifty double 

nies, a tall‘^^rabger, wrapped in a long lonis upon'different colours. The cards were 
cloak, has^^^red quietly. It was | dealt in due courte; and the red caitae up as 

.noted lookemhOn that ho is pale, | winning colour. Monsieur A gently gathered 

and ,'that lufi eyes are etrUngely brilliant, up JiLs fifty louls, and passed'away silently 
,, .jand.that he has coal black hair pushed bAck I from the room. Monsieur ®fty 

from his forehead. He drew near to the [had been swept in by the croupiter’s rake, 
and after a time sat down care-i was following ylien he Was stopped by Mes- 
J^y just behind him. Then he topchedisienrs de la Cliambre, 'MoUsienrleCronpieiV 
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•!i in gatheriiiR up his spoil, had discovered that 
j; Monsieur B’s louis were only so many forty- 
i. sous pieces ingeniously gilt over, and there 
r was besides an awkward arriere-pensee that 
11 the stake laid down by Monsieur A might 
1 1 have been of the same quality. However, 
i| Monsieur B put a bold face on the matter, 
Ij and jirolcsted against being held to be con* 
.'I fi6re of Monsieur A, It has always been the 
:i policy of the bank to avoid unpleasant fuss 
ji or eclat, .'lud so the grasp of the sergent- 
1| de-ville was relaxed and the offender suffered 
■ 1 to go free. 

I; Again. A well-known general of the empire 
was so successful with an ingenious coup_ of 
this sort, that it has come down to ns bearing 
his name. The social code must have been a 
litdo relaxed when such exalted personages 
■were esteemed for such questionable accom¬ 
plishment. It was the gener.il’s habit to lay 
; «lown B.singlerouleau,coveiefi up in paper,.and 
' bearing the usual outward aspect of a rouleau 
, containing one thousand francs. If it was his 
fivte to lose, the general invariably withdrew 
his rouleau and handed the croupier inste,ad 
' a note for one thousand franca. But, when 
liis turn came to win, and he was presented 
with a thousand franc.s, “ Pardou me,” said 
he, putting it back gently, ‘‘my stake was 
cousideriiltly more.” The roiileiiu was then 
opened, and there wei’O found some fifteen or 
twenty tliousand franc notes ingeniously 
folded between the pieces of gold. The b,ank 
made a wry face, hut the money was paid, 
and the general conies down to posteiity as 
an exceedingly “smart man.” 

A favourite coup d’cideveiuent was the 
dropping of some combustible upon the 
table, and in, the confusion men carried off 
I tlie open l»ox of gold to the cry of “ Sauvons 
' la caLs.se ! ” (Take care of the strong-box !) 
The stroug-i'O.'c, it is scarcely neoess.ary to 
add, being never heard of after. 

In the days of the.Kestoration, a peculiar 
class of houses sprang up, known by the 
Argot title of Maisons de Bouiilote. These 
, maisons de bouiilote were no other than 
’! second-class cafds and eating-houses, where 
|; t.able d’hflte avas set out every day at five 
'i o’clock, and after table d’hdto thelight dessert 
j of le ,ieu, A peculiar feature about such 
: establishments -was the presenjoe of le com¬ 
mandant or old officer who served in the 
wars of the great Napoleon. He had usually 
the pdre-noWe aspect, with a little morsel of 
ribbon at his button-hole, showing beyond 
dispute that he belonged to the Legiom His 
ago inspired respect. He had words of 
wiiniing. for tlje young, made up quarrels, 
and was siiecial councillor in affaires du coeur. 
In liis company was sometimes found a com¬ 
mandant of another school, whose bearing 
was in happy contrast to that of his brother 
in arms. He was familiarly known as the 
commandant moustaches en croc, having 
very fierce twisted moustaches. He had 
been in at the burniug of Moscow and the 


awful passage of the Beresina, and had many ji 
uraphic particulars concerning the horrons of i 
that fatal retreat. He had an affection for a 
rusty blue fropk—he had borne it, yes, mes- 
sieul's, that very frock, at, the bloody fight of 
Fviedland—which he always kept buttoned 
tight to his chin. In EuglLsli, perhaps more 
forcible than elegant, he might bo stvled the 
paid bully of the establishment, and his rude 
Alsatian manners were found useful iu over¬ 
awing refractory visitors. It was tei-rible to 
hear him recounting his duels h I’outrancc— 
whereof he had ibin-ht numbers untold, Asa 
general rule, he was observed never to fold 
his napkin or to p.ay his score, having special 
exempfion from all such ceremonial. 

'ITiese two personages, or tyiioa rather, for 
they were to be fonutl iu all raiusons de 
bouiilote were admirably seconded by certain i 
ladies figuring dramaLically as widows of ' 
colonels who fell gloriously. at Waterloo. 
Very interesting were their little narratives, 
told will) a gentle sorrow and resignation 
that toucUoil every heart. Some would bear 
affectionate soubriquets drawn from their 
misfortune—such as Widow of the (.baud 
Army, Daughter of Wagrani, and the like. 
Especially solicitous were they for young 
men’s temporal interests, coujuring them 
with teal’s to slop short in tlieir wild ways, 
while it was yet time—above all, to beware 
of ce monsieur li, that gentleman; he was • 
dangerous 1 0 ! he was so dangerous 1 and 

had lured so many many handsome youths to 
destruction. 

Jn this fashion the pantomime of the 
maison went forward, bringing in its shai’c 
of grist to the gi’cat mill. Butj the end wm 
at hand. It had grown to be a crying evil. 
At last the (Jliambers fimiid it necessary to 
interfere; a project was presented* by the 
ministers for the time being ; and on the last 
day of December, iu the ye.ar eighteen hiui- 
<,lrcd .and thirty-seven, the temples of play 
were closed for ever, .and le Jen received ite 
coup de grace iu Fi’aucc. Not before it 
was full time ; for, it is set forth that iu the 
Lost eighteen years of its toleration a sum of 
nearly six millions sterling had been eu- 
gulphed in this fatal Maelstrdm. 

These are a few plain facts concerning the 
gambling-houses of Paris .as they existed in 
tlie line W times. Tho>se wJio desire to learn 
more, may look, not unprofitably, through 
the pages of the ingenious Bdurgeois de Paris.. , 
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DOGa MBjr. . 

At the old feasts of Isis, when men \valkqir 
in gi-and procession dogs walked first, 
was not unnatural that they should,‘W 
received as household deities, who w^r@ Wfc 
up by the priests as symbols of thq jpuprema 
power, watching over people in t^& homes 
anil driving evil from tfieit thre^hr^l^ For 
a like reason the ancient Homaoii the 
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iniagpa of thoir Lares, or hou'eholil ficnla, in ! reverence, it was allowed to Iw jierforineJ 
dog-skin. In the pi'esent dav, even Oie very j fur them by proxy. Soon afler the year 
snnillest dugs are to bo fouinl cherished as! twelve linndred, Gerliard, a lord in Qncrfiirt, 
household deitie.s, | had with other nobles fallen upon a pious 

(lunai-, a Swedish tyrant, once upon a ■ man, Deacon of Magdeburg eathednil, as he 
time, to inflict sliann-oii his subjects, set a dog journeyed on the highway, and deprived him 
over them to be ibcir Jsiag, and gave the dog of liis eyes. Etn]'tror I’hilip fined tin's (Icr- 
bad ministers, in order that the public might hard very heavily, and imule him w.alk at 

be well plagued in his name. It ilso hap- the bead of five hundred of his kniglits from 

pened that wlien llie ])eople of Drontheim the spot on which the outrage was c, >mmii.tud 
had slain the son ol Olsten, Pi ince of Upland, to the gate of Magdebuvg eathedi-al, each 
Oisten bade tJii iu choose wiiether they would man with a dog upon his sboal<!ei‘M. 
have for tlu-ir ting his slave Taxe, or his dog , The ancient Persians symbolised Onnatjd, 
Saer, 'I'hc DronUioimers chose to be ruled by their god, in the form of a dog; for, to 

Saer till'because they hoped to make a, a uoinade race, there is no aniimd so 

gOod dog of him, and- to enjoy much'liberty ■ dear, no tyjie of a Divine waxch falnesn 
under his chain. Saer had not long been so true, as the proteclor of t.lie herd. A 
seate 1 on the throne before he was enchanted ! thousand hushes w.as the pmiislnnent fur 
by Ids subjects, and became the wisest j niainiiiig any able dog, and it was capita! 
inuit ii'ch of ids time, having, it is recorileil, :is' od'ence to kill one. I'he sight of a dog by 
niiich uisdom as three sagos. He also became , djing men was said to'comfort them’with 
.able to talk, in every three words of a «eu-'bodings of the compiest of ail evil .and ul 
li'iice—barking two and speaking one—very'their immorl.al piVice In later times th'- 
distiuetly. I Pi'rsians held it to be a good token for the 

This story ought not to be doubted. For de.ul if a dog approached the corpse ami u'e 
w.-is not the famous shephenrs dog, of Weis- j from between the lips a bit of bread that had 
senfels, taught by a boy who }.>iuc.hed Ids! lu-en placed there; but, if no dog woirii 
throat ami put fingers into his . mouth a]ijn'oacli the hotly, that tvas held to be a s:gu 
until he had learnt to spe.ak word.s like a j ofcvdl for the sold. 

«'!in,—and did not an Austrian travel tlironghi-—--- 


Holland in the year seventeen hundred and, 
eigiitmi, who could say his—t,r ratlier our—■ 
alphabet,, except only tbo Jciters, !,■, -M, H ? 
Iteatl Drccbsler, on tlie Speech of Itnitea. 


PAL’ISH DOCTORS. 

I ii.w'P, been always in love wilb 3ny i ro- 
fes.sioii, ahhougb sbo Ini'S not u-vi! Uic we’’; io 


Among the old Franks, Ku;ibi;ms find ret uni, and my father b^'t’ore me w;m 
S axons, a dug w'as held in small e.ducm, enamoured of the same 1: :y, wlio jilted liLn. 
nevcrtbcle.sfi, and indeed, for that cause, he also; yet both of im nero ever coni,-at 
was not seldom set over the highest uotiles of with wealing her iniiial-i It. U. S, and 
tiie laud. If a great digiuiary had, by broken , of cutting and slasliiiig hi Ii. r iiinue, nor 
faith ilistui'bod peace in the I'oa'in. a dog was ; have we over taken up with bed). p ithy, 
put upon.bU shoulders by the emiieror. To ' lioniojopathy, or any other fail' enstaii'r uf 
c^rry a dog for a certain distance was, in the the faeuliy fur a single hour. My fathei- h;i'l 
time of Otto the First, and after it, one of the a small country practice among people, of the 
severest punishments inflicted on unruly , better sort, ami, as soon as I was old enough, I 
princes, riobles of lower rank carried, in-1 used to accoini>any him upon his roiiu.ls, 
stead of the dog, a chair—peasants, a plough-1 waiting patiently in his gig sometimes for 
wheel. hours, at thi.s or that rieli m.an’.s door, fur 

Emperor Frederick Barbarossa went to | wiiieh he would reward me—when lie took the 
be crowned by the Pojie in Italy; and,! reins again—by detailing the particular case, 
when upon Ills way, found that there was! I protest I knew more about surgery at 
murderous strife between Hermann, Count ten years’old than some of my future honpi- 
Palatine of the lihine, and the Archbishop tal companions were possesseil of at twenty. 
Arnold of Mayence. By this quarrel the; I was not quite twelve when I performed an 
hanks of the Bliine were stained with much, exceedingly difficult operation for compound 
blood. After bfs return, therefore, Bai'ba-i comminuted fracture of the left leg of onr 
rossa called a Diet at ’Worms, before which I parrot, the result of a cataleptic seizni'c. 
he cited both the disputants. They appeared, i I amputated the cat’s tail, which tho bird 
each expecting that his adyersiu'y was to be \ had bitten through, with tlie like success ; the 
discomfited. The pHtperoF, having hfeard the | little quadraped’s feet were simply b\{t origi- 
ease, ordered the Count Palatine and ten j nally placed in a walnut-shell tor my greater 
counts, his allifts, to march oi^r the border, i security, the operating-table was our kitchou- 
eadi with a dog upon hia back;.the other j dresser, and our breatl-knife the humble 
nobles xspncerneir in the qtiarrel were to take instrument of reliefi My favourite toys were 
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|ike iiunishment; but, 'snvin| their' which was my especial troasuro, and of then 
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jiouriiijf apirita of Aviuo over liiiDj for hia ,ilre poaiid note. Voii need not nK'ntion 
lAd.iir pfeservaliou. ’ ; toy name, sir, exot pt :u a fi'ieucl to aoionco— 

I was sent ■^ip to London in dne course to, a friend to .■iL-iriifo,— twenty shillings, I 
'.v:uk difi hospiutls, with a iinrse very ill-ivisli yon good day.” 

\idei) for tliat somewhat expensive oxer-j ' tVell.said the antboiii;,. oooily,that is 
.•j,,’!. 'J'hore was little feai-of iny operating not a giaioi'el person, certaii,!^ One really 
hand getiiiig shaky, as 1 have known many would have conjectured Ih.it '«( l\!vd saveH 
noting lian.ls to hecome, through wine])arties his rich-cousin’s life.” 

and sDppf-r parties and coming home from But this old gentleman was not in-iiLMiant, 
the casinos at 'hree. My poverty, if not my as 1 was, .i.r l.e’liad been far too ioni;'iii the 
w'il, onnseuted to lead a quiet life, iuid 11professiou, not to know the value win.ih .wen 
!><-'('; iin- medin.d student in something inoi’e friends to scii ucc are accustomed to pm, upon 
111 - • I .Miic. f likeil the -^’ork immensely. I; medical skill. 

n It loiiO of tlio.se qualms which some of my 1 siieak, povlia]w, liil.torly, but I speak as f 
c- nipanion.-'—not more kind-hearted 'than have found. 1 am told that a man who docs 
Till.self, I think—''xperienced when for the his duty in the hos])ital,s, steadily and ear- 
fi!>1 tini;> we saw the poor frightened nestly, who is not afraid of a little drudircry, 
(..*1 c'tnicd into tlie operative tlieatre. not too pi-ond to accept small sums for working 
There Were then, too, groans and cries, and for his medical seniors in a hundred ways, oi 
a''onics to he Icstcnecl to and beheld, such a.s a even to receive pr.jisi: and rccoinmeiidation, 
gcnerciiioii blesso<l with ehlorol’orin lias nolinslead of nionoy lor l.i.s toil, Lpntfycertain, 
coiJcei>tiori of. No. an occurrence io which 1 if there be really anything in him to succeed 


was a witne.s.s at rtt. Winifred Hospital, in 
*'io.se early days, gave me a sadder notion of 
my pirufcssioii than any of those neee«sary' 
•r'nie.T ; for. as I have said, I was indeed 

■ 1.celled to*lier, and felt anyr alight put on! 
■■ rs ail insult to myself. 

.'to hud iiad grea* Irouble and expense 
"itii a (erUiin jiatient who had died ujum 
I tr haiei!;. He had been thrown from liis; 
hor ■. iei oualy injnvod, and was brought, in,, 
]d O', , - ' a j.i’iv.'ite ward, and dilig»iitly' 
m'e i ,'.'1 f'Ve month.s—'Uivain. Tlcwasarieh 
.'■in', i.'i mi. neaivr rehit i \ck than a di.st.int' 
I 'll '.o whom all hi.s pT'operi.y. .some thi-ee 

■ ■ I’l'i I yemy!” 'oiiiled—andhocoitstanf lyi 
. '■ -c'l lii'deso, 'mill in the presence of his ! 

•- ■! ? ,.>e, tlian o;;e.')to siiow Ids seiiscof the ! 

'' '■ oil . ''iTieli di,' r M,.\\ uiilVcd had shown! 
•• !i"!i '.i'dien'i. she could not save him. | 


f'i'r Jiimselr', at last ; that, 'iiavino thus won 
the ri’uai'd of hi.s own prol'ession, ho ninat 
nced.i win the public,loo fortune as well as 
fame. This is the ca.se among the l.-mdon 
f'aeidty, I do not doubt, tiiocc 1 bcai ,f ao 
eoiitimiaily ; but hotv is it with flic p.irish 
doctor in the country ? 

iriie clergy, I understand, are by no moans 
without their grievances in lids ros))eel ; but 
think of a youiig'diviiio, w ithout private for¬ 
tune, mi'lertakiiig the euro of three thonsaiid 
people fur forty pouud.s jut .aiuiuiu—or 
threejx'nce per head—^aiid liiiding his own 
phy.sic, into tlie liargain. Such wa.s my lir.sl 
.appointment fit Mil-ston in Berkshire, .and 
1 am now not at all certain that it w.xs not 
my hi'St one, 1 liought the disywnsary of the. 
out-going doctor, at a very reasonable 
figure, a liaudsomo case of instruments 'wa.s 


, 'I'l' iiiont.iis alter fids uian’K decease tlie i jirei-eiiled to me by my uncle — a humble 
k‘ ■ 'lype:' 1 ,'d in our entrance ]iall,aud ha% ing ■ apothecary to whom I Jiave been indelile,! for 
.-i-.l ed le.e an iinlhority, was ushered into a'helji tlirough liti- f.ir more tliau to ;uiy pai'O- 
••oom ;rt.!i'e ! happened to be. also. jeldal relief—and I confess J Look down wir.li 

i li.ieo conie,” lie wild, “to express niy 1 me, beside.s, as fundtare, some jiouiids of 
gratitude for tlie care and kindness exhibited ; excellent Cavetidish tobacco. Ry the time 1 
in this jilace towai’da my late lamented rela-lwas housed in pretty comfortable lodgings, 
live, and if you will jmt mo into the way of the rent of which exactly coincided witli my 
nhowlng it more solidly, I shall fool obliged.” animiil income,! fouuilmy.self with twenty-six 
The authority bowed J explained tliat St. shillings and sixjieiice only, in hand. Thisaj> 
W'inifreo was open to all—gratis~to rich jiointment laid been got for me through favour 
and jioor filike. It was true that it was suj)- liy private means, and, being better than any 
ported by vo)unt.ary contributions, but that advertwed by board of guardians, I had 
he (the authority) could by no moans dictate Jumjied at it grixidily, witbont any sort of 
or even suggest what amount w'ould be, in any inquiry; bnt, wJien I came to look at rny gitt- 
partioqkir ease, suitable; some people became horse more carefully, 1 found him to be more 
life-governors by tiie payment of on® bun- than twelve miles from end to end, and about 
dred ponnds, that was the best. four miles across, with much undulating 

“1 should be sorry,” resumed the cousin— down-land, and vei’y indifferent roads. Ski- 
who looked a vast deal more prosperous than sides this, he straggled immensely j th'fr 
when he was wont to frequent ward number second night of my sojourn here, X -was 
one, with “and how is ray barest relative this called up in the night by a little boy to see 
moroing'l”—“to suffer my sense of the benefits his mother, who lived on the other tide of 
of professional skill, and—and—Christian ten- Chilling Bottom. TJie messenger wAs run- 
derftess to remain unmarked. Have you four ning off again, but I bade him remain tmd 
sovereigns about you ? Thank you. Here is show me the way. 
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“ I Can’t get albng bo fast as you, doetoi’,” 
lie pleaded. , > ■ . 

'* Can’t yon,”'Baid I, “ but why not are 
you lame 7 ” 

“ Can’t go BO fast as your nag, sir, I means,’’ 
said he. 

“My good boy,” replied I, quickly, “I 
have not got a nag, so we will keep company.” 

Gracious goodiiess!' how th^f^ boy did, 
■ stare. No nag; why Doctor Sinim had had 
two horses, and even Doctor Jones (my pre¬ 
decessor, who was not coiisidered very highly 
of), one very good pony, until he killed it 
with over work. However, if I had had a 
■whole stud I should not have found my way 
to Chilling Bottom that iright without a 
guide : what slender wheel-marks were upon 
the turf being inches deep under the snow, 
and no land marks for the whole five miles’ 
distauee, Baye a patch of fnrzo, one tree, and 
one ruined shepherd's hurdle. After having 
accomplished my errand, I had to wait for 
daylight to get home again, only there to 
find a second messenger arrived in hot haste, 
lioTirs ago, to request my attendance in an¬ 
other extremity of Milston. It was a healthy 
parish enough, and neither of these were 
cases of disease; but among so very strag¬ 
gling a population I wore three pairs of boots 
oitt in a fortnight My constitution, too, 
naturally strong enough, I found to bo by no 
meg,ns equal to three and twenty miles a-day, 
beside nightwork; my uncle, therefore, let 
me have thirty-five pounds to buy a horse 
with—a cheaper animal would have been at 
the knacker’s in no time, with such work as 
it had to do for me; and I had then that 
animal and myself to maintain upon eight 
pounds per annum, the average extra allow¬ 
ance, for midwifery and vaccination cases. 

, The few rich people in Milston parish pre- 
, fc)b*ed, when indisposed, sending for their own 
medical pinu from the county town, or even 
tclegrajifaiiig to Loudon, to giving a young 
fellow like me a chance of making my bread"; 
‘and, when they sent for me to their domes¬ 
tics, my charges were sometimes criticised 
in the drawing-roonr even less goneroiisly 
than in the seiwants’ hall. My only chance, 
indeed, not of getting my Hvi-ng, but of les¬ 
sening my necessary debts, lay among the 
fomilies of the yeomen ; and it is -well known 
how that class of patient is accustomed botli 
to estimate and to remiinenito their unfor¬ 
tunate parochial adyisera. If, indeed, it be 
possible in the present state of the medical 
labour market to get skill good enough for 
paupers at such a price as is now given by j 
parish unions, their iaediclnes (as my uncle | 
the apofthecary kno^)must needs at least; 
be far froni genuine': !»iost of the .drugs j 
mfirked Poison with speh supli^uons cantiem,; 
In my bargain of a dispeh*^, I could have, 


swallowed with.the itilSs^^tfect safety; and 
out of thirteen leeches I onlyfouud oue which 
.was a nipper, and tliat only under the greatest 
provocation, when his tail was pinched. 

Time fob the theor^ical study of ray pbo- 
fession, or for mental improvement of any 
kind, I had of course little enough ; whilst 
society, after having asked mo to <line once 
with the squire, and twice with the vicar, 
lejFt nie with quiet dignity to gin and wai er 
and the farmers for ever afterwards. Nor 
was Milston hard upon me, unjust, or um*e- 
munerative,in comparison with other parishes 
to which I have been in bondage since that 
time. Grindwell, Hants (population two 
Ibouaandj, whore I had the workhouse, for 
instance, and where in board of guardians 
assembled, my allowance of thirty-five pounds 
per annum was reduced to thirty pounds, on 
account of the improvement in the parochial 
health during the first year of ray services ; 
where every quarter I was severely admo¬ 
nished for ordering meat to weakly patients, 
and port wine after confineineuts fa) pauj)cr 
female.s, which the board docidoii to bo “a 
precious fine game indeed,” and one to bo 
stopped forth'wuth. Once, in' the far north, 
my salary was but eighteen pounds a-yeai’, 
with a sca,nty i)opulation indeed, hut lying at 
distances of many miles apart—in nooks of 
mountains, at the ends of roadless valleys, and 
upon the banka of craggy streams, in winter 
time overflowed and dangerous. There was 
here, however, a good medical club of ab(»ut 
one hundred paying members ; and although 
they sent for me mostly (a.s such members 
will do) whenever they hatl taken cold or too 
much whiskey, yet I managed to mal<e both 
ends meet at the year’s end—within six and 
twenty (lounds. "This deficit even then still 
always returning, I was at last fain to give iip 
practising on my own account at all, and am 
now assistant surgeon to a gentleman with a 
large Boutbern connection. He pays, me a 
certain sum, considerably larger than his 
own stipend (which is a little over a penny 
a head), to'take all the paupers oif his liands, 
it being understood that I never enter a 
paying patient’s house Without' his leave ; 
nor do I think that ft is l^e that should bo 
blamed when I find, as I (^d a week ago, 11 . 
woman with dropsy partaking of the same 
medicine which was left in the bottle by her 
husband, who died of consumption more thaa 
a year ago! 

In •I'uljr will bo pul>ljg1io(l, prioo Five Sijillinga and Bix- 
X)ence,,neAU}r bound hi clothi 
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THE BEST AUTHORITY. 

I wjsn he was not so ubiquitous. 

I wish he was not always having people to 
dine with him, into whom he crams all man¬ 
ner oE conlidenees, and who come from his 
too hospitable board to harass my soul with 
special intelligence (which is never true), 
upon all the subjects that arise in Eux'ope, 
Asia, A Irica, and America. I wish to Heaven 
he would dine out ! 

Yet, that is a weak wish, because he does 
dine out. He makes a habit of dining out. 
He is always dining out. How could I be 
the cojifused, perplexed, benighted wretch I 
am, but for eveiybody 1 know, meeting him 
at dinner everywhere, and receiving infor¬ 
mation from him which they impart to me ? 
I wi.^h he would hold his tongue ! 

Yet, tliat is another weak wish, because 
when he does hold his tongue, I am none the 
belter for it. His silence is used against me. 
If J, meal ion to rhy friend, Pottington, any 
little scraji of fact of which in my very humble 
way 1 may have become jioasessed, Potting¬ 
ton says, that’s very odd, he hardly tbink.s it 
can be, be will tell me why ; dining yestei*- 
day .‘it Croxford’s he happened to sit next to 
. the Best Authority, and had a good deal of 
talk with him, and yet he never said a word 
to lead him to suppose— 

This Inings me to inquire how doe.s it 
happen that everybody always sits next him ? 
At a,dinner of eighteen pox’sons, I have known 
seventeen sit next him. Nay, at a public 
dinner of oije hundred and thirty, 1 have 
known one humlred and twenty-nine sit next 
him. How is it done ? In his ardent desire 
to impart special intelligence to his fellow- 
men, does he shift his position constantly, 
and sij u 2 ion all the ohxiii's in the social circle 
successively ? If he does so, it is obvious 
that he has no moral right to represent tp 
each individual member of the coinpilKy that 
his communication is of an exclusive cha¬ 
racter, aiid that he is impelled to it by strong 
personal consideiation and' xiespect. Yet I 
find that he invariably makes some such 
representation. I augur from this, that he 
is a deceiver. 

, IWliat is his calling in life, that it leaves 
tnucli time upon his Ixands \ He is 
at all the cluls—must spend a respect¬ 


able income in annxial clnb subscriptions alone. 
He is always in all the sti'eets, and is mot in 
the market-places by all sorts and conditions 
of men, "Wixo is his bootmaker t Who cuts 
his corns ? He is always going up and down 
the pavements, and must have corns of a 
prodigious size. 

I I object to bis being addicted to compliments 
I and flattery. I boldly publish this aceusa- 
jtiou against him, becauso I have several 
j rcspocteii friends who would scorn to com- 
! pliment themselves, whom he is always com- 
j plixnenting, Eor example. He meets my 
dear Flouiiceby (whom I regard as a brothex’), 

I at a mutual friend’s—there again ! J le ia 
' mutual friends with everybody !—and I find 
that he prefaces his communication.^ to 
b'lounceby, with such expressions as these : 

“ Flounceby, I do not wish what I am 
about to mention, to go any further ; it ia a 
matter of some little delicacy which I should 
not consider myself juslifien in speaking of 
to general society; but, knowing yoixr re¬ 
markable powers, yonr deiieate discrimina¬ 
tion, and gi-eat discretion,” &c. All of whiciv 
my dear Floxinceby, in the modest truth- 
fii^no.ss of bis nature, feels consti’ained to 
I’epciit to mo! This is the Best Autho¬ 
rity’s didactic style; but, I observe him 
also, by incidental strokes, artfully to convey 
com])liuieutary touches of character into 
csiaual dialogue. As when he x-emarks, in 
I reference to some handsome reticence on my 
' friend’s part, “ Ah Flounceby! Your nsual 
I reserve in committing oLliers ! ” Or, ‘‘ Your 
exjxressive eye, my dear Mr. Flounceby, dis¬ 
closes what yonr liononrablo tongue would 
desire to conceal! ” Ami the like. All of 
which, Flounceby, iix his severe determina¬ 
tion to convey to uie the truth, the whole 
trutli, and nothing but the truth, repeats, 
with evident pain to his modesty. 

Is he a burglar, or of the swell mob ? L 
do not accuse him of occupyiiig cither pos\- ' 
tion (which would be libellous), but I ask 
for information. Bcc.auso xny mind is tbCj- 
mented by his perpetually getting inth Eodsd^ 
into wliich he would seem to have ito lawful 
open way, and by his conUnually diyjn|t ifito 
people’s pocket-lmoks in an oUierwise^nex;- 
plicable niannei’. In respect of getting into 
the Queen’s PaHce, the Boy Wittes was a 
fool to him. He knows everything tKivt 
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tnkcs place there. On a late auapioioiis' uever to condone ! Never shall the Sappluc; 
occasion when the nation was hourly ez-Uud Mining knowledge, stamped in characters 
pwtijig to be transported with joy for the! of lead upon this binning brow, remain with 
ninth it isanrorisBig what he knew on' n»e butasedreadhil injury stiwulatiug me to 
the qwostion of Ohlorofornii. Now, Doctor | devote the residue of my life to vengeance on 
Lococlfis known to bo the most Irnatworthy tUo llest Authority. If I could havo ids blood, 
even of doctors; .and Her Majesty’s self- X would ! I avow it, in fell remembrance oi 
reliance and quiet force of«haracter have; the baying hounds of Doredoin with which he 
passed into an axiom. T want to know, hunted me in the days of the Bussian war. 
Iherdibro, How, When, Where, and From Will h^ on this public challenge, stand 
Whom, did the Best Authority acquire all forward foot to foot against ny, his mortal 
that ohlovofoim information which he was, enemy, and declare how he can justify his 
fbr tnontlH, prowling abont all the clubs, behaviour? Why am 1, a free-boru Briton, 
goiBg up and down all the streets, having all who never, never will—or rather who never, 
Loudon to dine with him, and going ont to never would, if 1 could lieip it—why am 1 to 
dine with all Loudon, for tho express purpose truckle to this tyrant all the days of niy life * 
of difliistng ’ I hope society does not demand Why is the Host Authority, Gesler-like, to 
that 1 should be slowly botliered to death set his bat upon a pole in the dpergno of 
by any nian, without demanding this much evoiy dinner table, in the hall of every olob- 
satisfactiun How did he come by his Intel- house, in the stones of every street, and, vio- 
ligcuco, £ ask? The Best Authority must katinir the t/horter proclaimed by the Guai’dian 
have bad an authority. Let it be produceil. Angels who sang that strain, to demand me 
I have mentioned the pocket-books in Aw bis slave? What docs lie mean by his 
which he deciphers secret entries; many of. uiiri'asonahle requirement that I shall make 
them written, probably, in invisible ink, for over my five senses to him ? Who is ho th.at 
they are non-existent even to the owner’s he is to absorb my entity into his non-entity? 
eyes Ifow does he oome by all the ambas- And are not these bis appetites I 1 pul it to 
sailors’ letter-bags, and by all the note-books Flounceby. 

of all the judges t Who gave him all tlio I Flounccbv is rather an oli&tinate cliaraoter 
little scraps of paper that the late Mr. (Mis. Flounceby says the most obstinate of 
Palmer wrote and iiamled about in the courae men ; but, that may be ber impulsive way ot 
of his protracted trial ? Jfc tells all sorts of expressing hei self) and will argue with you 
people what was in them all; he must liave on any point, for any length ol time you 
seen them, surely. Who made out for him like—or don’t like. Ho is certain to beat 
the aceouiits of this journal ? Who cahm- you, too, by a neat method he has of repre- 
latcd for him the sum total of profit l And seuting you to have said somethiug wliich 
when will it lie quite convenient to him to yon uever did s.ay, or so-much ns think of, 
name an early day for handing over to the and then iudignautly oontradictiug it. No 
, Conductor the very large balance, with fnither back tlum within this month, 
several ciphers at the end of it, which clearly Flounceby was bolding forth at a great late 
must be owing the said Conductor, as he has on the <011)31 ai^pimeutative question of all 


never laid hands on it yet ? 


questions—^which every question is with him, 


How did he get into the Russian lines ? and therefore I simply mean any question — 
He was always there; just as he was always and had made out his case entirely to lus 
in the English camp, and always coming own satisfaction, and was pounding Uis 
home to put Mr. Bussell right, and going dinner-company of six with it^ as it they 
back again. It was he who found ont that were plastic metal, and he and the question 
the Commissariat wouldn’t give The Times were the steam-hammer ; when an un- 
rotions of pork, and that the porkloss Times known man of faint and fashionable aspect 
would never afterwards leave the tlommis-1 (one of the six) slided out from under the 
satiat alone. Had he known much of the j hammer without any apparefit effort, and 
itussioD leaders be&sro the war, that he began flatly denied Floanceby’s positions, one and 
to talk ofthem so familiarly by their surnames Ull, "on the best authority.” If he had 
as soon as the first gun was fired ? Will j cootested them on any ground of faith, 
any of us ever forget while memory holds her reason, probability, or aiu^gy, Blounceby 
seat in these distracted globes^ our achiug' would have pinned him like a o^-di^; but, 
heads, what we suffered from this man in'the mere mention of the Best Authority (it 
connection with the Bedan ? Can the most was a ‘genteel quOstion in its beariugs) in- 
Christian of na ev«r frraive the lies be told stuntly MidMouncebyonbiabaek. He turned 
us abont the Msdakhoiff t 1 might myself jiale, trembled, and gave in. It happened, 
overlook, even those injuries^ but for his however, as it alwaya does si Mouuceby’s, 
having pnt so many peoptq to making that the next most argumentative question 
plmis of that detested loiires^ on tablecloths, of questions came ou immediately afterwards, 
with salt-s])ooii8, forks, dsssert-dishes, nut- Upon that point L deriving courage from 
crackers, and wiue-ghu^, frigbfful the faint and fashionable msn, who by the 

HjEse^tion, a thousand on me, way from the moment of his victory, rewn|d, 

a ms authority~<-ihiS' 1| ||i i(i i »lMi ' t >by awem* like lego, aad 'wmd spake never 


hyswear'like lego, aad'wmd spake never 
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opposed xnyself to''^otmoeby. I . bad not' yrhich .embejlislx that chaste spot and invite 
been rolled and flattened under the steam- to voluptuous repose, 
hammer two minutes, when Elonn<?e)i>y,, On anothw occasion, I was so near having 
throwing the machinery outi of gear, gftve jmy hand at my enemy’s throat and he so na¬ 
me one final crush from the BeSt Autnority, lacctmntably elttded me, that a brief recital 
and left me for dead. Goaded to distraction j of the ciroumstances may aptly close Uiia 
by the anonymous oppressor, I wildly cried, paper. Theygmunit and escape‘occurared at 
that I cared nothing for the Beat Authority.' the Reform tSab, of which eminent Institu- 
A shudder went rouild ,tihe table, and all tion likewise, I have the honour to be ,a mem.- 
present shrank from roe, a$ if I had distiiiclly ber. As I know the B*®* Authority to per- 
luade the one greatest and' most audamous vade that budding constantly, my eye had 
denial of which humanity is capable. frequently sought him, with a vague sense of 

Still goaded by this oppressor—always the supernatural and an irresistible feeling of 
goaded by this oppressor—I ask, Who is he i dread, in the galleries overhanging the hall 
Whence does he come when he goes out to where I had but too often heara him quoted, 
dinner ; where does be give thfise dinners at No trace of his form, however, had revealed 
whidh BO many people dine I. Was he en- itself to me. 1 had frequently been close 
rolled in the last census ? Does he beai- his upn him j I had heard of him as having 
part in the light burdens'of the country ? la “just gone down to the House,” or “just 
he assessed to the equitable income-tax 1 I come up; ” but, between us there had been a 
call upon the Best Authority to stand void, I should explain that in the palatial 
forth. establishment of which I write, there is a 

On more than one occasion I have thought 1 dreadful little vault on the left of the Hull, 
had him. In that portion of Pall Stall, where we hang up our hats and coals ; the 
London, which is bounded on the east by the i gloom and closeness of which vault, shade 
Senior United Service Club House, and on the imagination. 1 was crossing the Hall te 
the west by the Carlton dub Hoose—-a dinner, in the height of the then Session of 
miasmatic spot, in which I suppose more Parliament, when my distinguished friend^ 
boredom to be babbled daily, t^n in any O’Boodleom (Irish Member), being disap- 
two thousand square miles on the surface pointed of a roan of title, whom he was 
of the earth—into that dismal region I had waiting to stun with a piece of information 
sometimes tracked the despot, and there lost which he had just telegraphed to Erin, did 
him. One day, upon the steps of the Athe- me the honour to discharge that weapon upon 
nmum, of which eminent institution I have me. As I had every conceivable reason to 
the honour to be a member, I found a fellow- know that it could not possibly be correct, 
member, Mr. Prowler, of the Eoyal Society of I deferentially asked O’Boodleom from whom 
Arts, lying in wait, under the portico, to pour he had received it ? “ Bedad, sir,” s!^s he— 
a drop of special information into the oar of and, knowing his sensitive bravery, I really 
every man and brother who approached the felt gi’ateful to him, for not saying, “ Blood, 
temple. Mr. Prowler is a 'grave and secret sir ! “ Bedad, sir,” says he, “ I had it, a 

personage, always specially informed, who while ago, from the Best Authority, and he’s, 
whispers his way through life ; incessantly at this moment hanging up the entire of hia 
acting Midas to everybody else’s Reed. He coat and umbeiTeller in the vault.” I dashed 
goes about, like a lukewarm draught of into the vault, and oeized (as I fondly 
air, breathing intelligence into the ears thought) the Best Authority, to cope with 
of his fellow-men, and passing on. He had him at last in the death-struggle. It was 
ofteu previously brought me into trouble, only my cousin Cackles, admitt^on allihands 
and caused me to be covered with con- to be the most amiable a-ss alive, who in¬ 
fusion and shiune. On this occasion the ofl'ensively asked me if Ihadheard thenewal 
subject-matter of his confidence was—if I The Best Authority was gone ! How gone, 
may be allowed the expression—so much whither gone, I am in no condition to say. I 
’ more than nsnally impossible that I took again, theretore, raise my voice, and., ^ 
^e liberty to ' intimate my sense “of its- upon him to stand forward and declare him- 
imcon^auility with all laws human and seUl 

divine, and to ask him from whom he badhis -—^----—. 

inforaation? p repll^, from the Best GRAYRIGG GRANGE. 

Authority; at the same |j.me unj^yijig, with — - — 

a profound and portentous movement of his High np among the Westmoreland hlRs 

head, that that mysterious Being had just there is a form-house that goes by the. nafi^e , 

gone in. i thought the hour was come— of GrayriggGrange. 

rushed Into the hall— and foniid nobody Grayrigg Grange was the seat; 

, there, but a weak old gentleman, to ail ap- Copplehursts.'a great, ooqnty femilyjf|^{!the 
pei^'artce harmlessly idiotic, who was drying olden time; but,it has now been in 
.1^ pocket-handkerchief before the flre,. ana naore than a hundred years: and, in one 
mim n over his shoulder at two ^aee- Qomer of what was formerly the eourtifa^ 

. institutiona, in the form of tiie present house has been erasl^ dufifly 
‘'''Ippien Ihrench bedsteadn witiiaut the pcdeilqut of the materials of the ancient buildh^. 
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ao ii«i.^-'« it*] HOTJSFHOLD WOBBS 


It IB rtiflily 1 n Ji, but loosiy ind toniliit 
abl«> Bthiiid it, on the buu Tint < I the hii 
llieiutns apie id out to a ( uum hi ihie bvtcnt 
piiii'is-|;iown, and moss vomcd 
In fiout ot the hout>i il iinl tiioiiuous lien ^c- 
thtstiiuts, htyond "wliKh is a Ioti stone-'R ill 
then the fields Hweeji Jtntly down foi a 
nnU and a InUf, till >ou eonu to the lii^h 
loul, beyond whnh iljvis the little, iiva 
>SivarI, celebrtte I toi its tiout , iiid halt a 
Mile pnst that lies Tleatherslae-k i cousielei 
able Villiife f i these paits ihe view la 
bonneleel by » wide stieteh ot luiion moots, 
and tlie tl uel d summits cl some distant lulls 
lilt SI tt litfl long among the nool s ind 
come IS f the ruins, .iftei it h is d sipi e iied 
tijiiill i h le lountiysidt, mdthewiuisnm 
not < 11 the sumnut ot («iu->ii.,g Wonp, wh ii 
all s w mil iiid tiaiiquil m tin iilhy below 
J\I ii Iv IIui Istono In Id the! uni oual ise 
111 ni tl c CoppUhiiibts, wh n I went to him, 
i ) I ot sistce n I lis f ilhei and £,i nidi itlu i 

1 1 him h 111 he 11 it on tilt «•<me tel ms iiul 

1 w M lid tint, ill Iho old times tlit IJnil 
I 1 lies hid hull henthnicn oi letuiieis to 
tl e,ii it fmuly it theOi uu't Muk w is i 
j w lowti , ludliib two dui„htns, Gi ict ml 
L tl), maiiiged his houstholl He w is 
’ , ettni.., into >t ns when I hist knew linn i 
1 11,11 f boned man soraew h t bow e I it (lie 
I hoiildiis, with non spe-) hiu ind non 
^lei ey blows, thiik ind bteilii line itli 
whuh flished toitli two dnk ii th se>t , 
whose hie lu tlioi tiimnn i i iild snhduc 
JI wns weilkiiowii 111 nnlis joiiii 1 He itliei- 
• le k IS i Joe il j u lehe i, in be h ilt e t oiu ot 
t e imuKioiia ith^ioub suts, win h eicii 
the n. In I poneti ite I into th inosl ] tin el’ll 
pvit it the noith conntn II mi ills 
pienhed m the Ojtii iii , bu< enwitdis , 
iho loan of some tiicnil’s bun w is usnill^ 
ohliuied ’Wlietiui the el s wti-* w t oi 
fine, hn coimie tion wns me, to be- i 
mimerousone, iiidhis iinl el qiirn i, ml 
iimlonbted cunestjmss sel m fuh 1 m 
having their wishclhi eh t, m ii liRin^ 
one or inoi ot hu siuhtois to becoim ten 
■vcith to Ills peuiliai iicid 
I Hisfiiuttiusmuiieli'i lusiiiatleiscol lUie ’ 

I the wholo of his di 1> iih He e seme I Ins 
I little household withaio 1 oi unn in I |ii(l el 
I tveiy thing by tin texts of a cicid f h it 1 lu w 
Ufitliti toli'iilion nor meicy liomd the 
n mow < lick oi its own olee t His uiipi uoim 
I Will, his uiltibilit> at tiifle*^ his luiseuibli 
I eliMiositum hiHentnedisbilKtiuthchunionv 
I at 1 beauty ot the oiitu woihl his dul) 

I u bags from the Bible to hisfimih-piinci- 
1 iU> e-hajitert from tbo Bionli ts, bu i hing 
d iiuiiention and woe toalcet tsiiil,-'the 
I loiig pi i\er with which he enclndel, full ot 
gro ms lu 1 sliange mics, to which the night 
■Wmit hut I 1 g mo'iiie.d i clicary clionti aU 

* till he us ipp It cut to you as if 111 weie 
all> Iefoil you Vit he was not Witli- 
fceitun lugtntHs of eh pOBjtion, and 
iigna a glut iiijiiiy on ict'tfving a 


solemn promise tiiim the Min who Ind 
wioiiged him th it lu w ould r;ad tw och ipti is 
ot tlie Liblu dai!>, f u twelve month to 11 nu 
Gine.c, hia ildtfit d lu^htei, was aleut s v- 
teen wars old at the time eif wliuh 1 wide , 
and L(tt>, two yeaia youngei On Gi les. 

Ind devolved fioiu quite a elnlil th ciilui 
cue and man%ementtof the lu iisihold, ml 
bueli a wise,tlmhylitll lioiisekttjiei did slie 
make, tint even liei 1 (her elelimd to he i lu 
all d imisiie, m dteib, while to Lctty she was 
bothmothii uiiHistci me no AtiUaiaei,* 
fill »,ii 1 , w ith i pale olne compb xion, wli ch j 

not ill the sun aid wind th it vibiteel (naj- i 

ii^,r could tinbiowu, giivo tUik t>ts, a ! 
low voice , and i qua t thoughtful w ly of j 
going about tlniigtr, be-titling one on whom so j 
iiniil c lies ikvolicil 

I lit lilt , liow bh ill T ell SI nbo hti ^ A 
In dot the nnunu woods, eiti siusrnig, (Vei 
fy bhe hid ( injit a sunbi im, an 1 held it 
iHCiiei mil I liesit, lut it 1 lughtd thion,.,h 
ici lu c blue ijcs andqiiiviiul lu hci voi i, , 
andnouiiiih el the dilii iti n sis in hci ih eJ s, 
uid shoiu up tlnoiigh the sh lielhu. Id ii 
Inii and detlued its Iies< 11 t b} vthtusiud I 
t 1 ns I 

r w i-> sent to Oisingj, IS soen as I hul | 
finished mi scho ling, t) h nii to becemo i 
Iniiiii uiiehi oil hi iik ll ii 1 ten , hopin'’ 
to pi sse ss 111 time 1 1 ii in e t my e w ii Muk 
mil iny titlui lad b n il < liunels tor 
mmy yesis , so, foi the siki ot tli il tin u I i 
sliqijtlii oitl Isiiuei iii ividmi as in inm le 
iiiidi 1 Ins i Ki, uid w I iinoil mi, with gum 
1 111 1 K , f i my tiiiuie horn 
Ill ndj»hips seen iipiu 1 ctwcen voung . 
1 epi me until phue iniwiel itLii my ' 
luinl I fe.Il qu)t it h me it th <»i in^i, 
ni 1 ji I f ctly 11 iitiuled Ltlfy and I )t on 
hiiiiiislyt itliii Sir e ilkd me hii si ive, 

111 1 oiiliiiel me il out in hii siviet mipiitous 
w I’j, ml lull a lliirtis 11 1 1 1 ks toi mi lo 
] irnui It I did not obei Iiei oileis 
pi nqtly,oi if 1 els^l i il hii m mi w u, 

1 w i i uinshi d by h i\ iiig my h iii pulle d, oi i 

by 1 1 m, pun hul sh iipl^ m the inn , in wai, I 

})trli q s, toi 1 1 1 h ii to sj i ik lo hej i/am that . 
diy my s utiiiee, lu the liftii eise, bcim I 

^1 nil dly el lunmti 1 in the lomso ol an houi • 

01 two, it lung im]ussihle loi liei to exi t | 

w lliout h ll in f s line one I o ehattu to, “ mil ji 

Gi 1 0, y >u know, i ^ sutli i quiet gj I, m I lia i ' 
so little to Hiy foi hcisdf” And then, m 
liostv weathi 1 ,1 must ti a< h my 1 uly lo sluli* * 
on the pon Is , iivd kte| t i“l hold of liei h ind 
to pu veut bii lioiu'Kditug 01 wc must now 
lulli lehothei till we wiiotiied And then, 
in Hpi 11 I must bud out tiie birdi* m stb i< i 
hei , and tike hu to lock at the little * 
Bixeklid i^t,s-imiily to lotk, and not to 
e my them iw ty , M n you know, Tlini slon, 
that weittld be enul, uid father would bo 
evil so angiy with me it he tbottgktlhul 
so miuh IS louched them ” 

] ach season Inon^ht its o-wn pcouliar lie- 
lights. What couJy bo pl<- ibAiitu m Btijtnmer 




th.iU'.a rojijp in the hay-fieldsand we lieyer 
. had niore fun than in autumn, when 1 ,had' to 
climb'the large trees in tM oreharil, snd, 
shake down the ripe fruit into the <iuilt,.ljiel<l 
below to catcli it as it fell. , Then, as her 
slave, I had of course her gai-den to keep ih 
order, and her chicken.^ to look After; with 
nuinberlcsa errands into ij^ej^thei'Shiek for 
cotton, or worsted, or whftt ndi. It .was my 
dearest delight to obey her eveiy whim; and 
w'hen she tapped me on thA head with her 
thimble,and said "Good slave!’’.my happi¬ 
ness was complete, 

"With Grace it was impossible over to be- 
, cftme so familiar. She was so occupied with 
her domestic duties, and her thought for 
Others, that she seemed to have no time left 
to think of pleasure for herself. Her real 
influence was never perceived till her sister 
wsis beset by some little trouble, or her father 
knew not now to decide in some difficult 
matter. At s\icli times they al\\uy3 resorted 
to her ; and hef sympathy and council were 
neVer offered in vain. 

1 grew fonder of Tjetly day by day. I 
ncv’Br asked myself what was tlie feeling with 
which I regarded her. It was sufficient for 
me that ,I lived beneath the same roof with 
her, that I saw lier daily, that I was of ser¬ 
vice to her ill many ways, and that she was 
’ ever frank and affcotionate towai’d me. I 
asked no more than this: I was content. I 
did not know, circninstnnces had never j 
brought the knowledge before me, the depth 
of ailection that existed for lior in my Lc.art; 
nor what a groat passion 1 should have to do 
battle with, should llic bond betM'oen us ever | 
be broken. The knowledge came upon me 
one (lay, unawares. 

i Inui been two years at Uic Grange, and 
w.ia, eighteen years old. Letty and 1 were 
invited out one day to a w-edding in Heather- 
slael^ a wedding-party in the old-foshioucd 
style, to which all the irlations and intimate 
frhmds of the nawly-niarriod couple were in¬ 
vited ; and at wtiicn all sorts of old couatiy 
games were enacted; the bride and bride¬ 
groom taking part therein. It was midnight 
Wfore we thought of departing. The bride 
lighted us to the door, and after bidding us 
gotod iUght, added playfully to Letty i 1 
hope when your turn comes—and I suppose 

'won’t be long iiefoi-e you change your 
liiiine—you’ll not forget to invite us to your 
wedding.” ^ > 

“ I don’t know what yon mea.u,” said liStty, 
coMly. ' ; 

“ O, no offence,” replied the bride. 
“Though, if all bo tyue that*s imported, in 
Heath ei'shi(;k, it won’t bd long before you 
au4 Thurston there, are mai'5ried.” 

It’s lT*it7 that the people in Heathcrslnpk 
. ik#ve nothing bettei* to do than set,about re- 
porta that will m'ver come true—ho, never!" 

'i&y lady was all a-five now, and moved .off 
''^h^md’tVijjra like an offended ^lUedn. . This d,ia- 
: lpgui^'%iBf as it was, awa’sehtsd in hiy heart 


I newt, hopes apd aspirations unknown before* 

I Why fbould not report speak tmlyfor once t , 
Hdoh;k:c^aum®iation, while seeming bdt iJi® 
naitui'Rt .hesult of onr long intimacy, wohtd' 
add the Browning happim-ss to my life. 
Nothing Venture, notliing have. I would 
put the question to the proof that very night 
—then. She was walking on, a few paces 
from me, somewhat softened now, as it ap-. 
peared to me ; gazing' di*camily at the moon 
as she walked. 

“ And what if repoi*t speaks U-uly in this 
case, Letty," S(Hd 1; ■“ would there be any¬ 
thing so terrible in such a ffite ? ” 

“ Such a thing can never be, ITinrston,” she 
said. “ Let me tell you so, once for all. See, 
here is Grace come to meei us.” 

From that time our int creourse was marked 
by a feeling of restraint; ."(pringing, in the 
first instance, from Letty alone, but .soon in¬ 
fluencing me also ; although I strove hard .at 
flr.st to win her back to t he gay, frairk life of 
yore. From lh<5 day she read in my eyes 
that 1 loved her, she grew shy and reserved 
toward me; no longer taking lone rambles 
with ino into the woods, or appearing to 
care for me; but rather avoiding me, or so 
it seemed. 1 was no longer her slave ; and 
when she wished me to do anything for Imr, 
instead of a command, a timid “ If you please, 
Thurston,” prefaced the expression of her 
desires. 

Autumn and winter passed away, and 
sju iiig was come once more, when, about the 
middle of May, Mark sent me to attend afiiir 
in a distant town, in charge of a number of 
sheep for sale. I was away four days. It 
was evening when I approi},chcd the Grange 
on my return. Leaving the highroad, I struck 
into a Ibotpath across the fields, so as to save 
about half a mile in the distance, and reaeh 
home sooner. The path wound along by the 
side of the river, before turning oil'at a right 
I angle for the farm. Passing tlirough a gap in 
liigli hedge that was just burating into bloom, 

I came au«"idenly upon two individuals, one at 
least, of whom seemed a's surprised as myself 
at the unexpected meeting. I have the pisr 
ture before me now, as distinctly as I saw it 
at that moment, so strongly did it impress 
itself on my memory in tiio instant that I 
stood, silent and surprised, to note it,., ,0a 
the top of a grassy bank tba,t sloped, i^ntly , 
down for a few feet till it met the river, stood,, 
Letty, holding in one hand her bonnet by ita 
'Strings of blue ribbon, and in the bthov„<i6' 
small gilt-edged book, shut up, her forein^ 
between the leaves. She stood in the light ^ 
sunset, basked in its glory; her unbound (jugls 
gleaming rich and lustroms, as though heir, h^ii* 
were ppwdqr^ with gold dust. A SWljbed 
look, half stwpriae, half shame, 
ftrnm her bospm to her forehead as she'glujced 
round and saw me. This was the Kinly dgn 
of i«cogaitipn she gave me. She ^tuiGpw at. 
once, so that. I could not see Uer&ce J and 
opening her book, began to read. 
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tOsttiuoteil *>7 


Hali^wA/ dwn the;l)»t untottched 
•hf the light' of a yowrig, tnan, 

■ imoteHtlv xeidiahs^ : 6 )a <^e elbom and BAiok- 


yras nega^^ily dressed, in n fas^iionahle 
and luxuiinne .atyle. A email broim ia<ma- 
tacke shnd^ his mouth; .and J could not 
help nOtioing that he -fVes handsome. ,He 
loiW«d;.tre vimantly, as 1 {ni^ed the hranehee 
on;’i^|B,e sme; aud met my gaze, as I walked 
a cold, steady, insolent stare. 

'I^QlreSy the weather must have suddenly 
olihingea; else what was it that heated me in 
Kteoniciit; that parched my lips,, and made 
my Ekin so dry and feverish; that blurred 
the sunset, aud caused strange lights to dance 
dicker redly before my eyes t 
• I would not turn to look at them ? Why 
should 11 What did it matter to mo if twp 
young people chose to meet each other, on a 
spring evening, by the side of a river? 
Nothing'^less than nothing. Letty had 
never cai-ed for me ; why then allow myself 
to be disturbed by such a trifle ? Neverthe¬ 
less, 1 would not go into the house just yet. 
I would wait for my lady by the thorn-tree 
in the hollow, and she should see how lightly 
1 took It. I ^ew that she must be at home 
by halfipoet nine, to be in time for prayers. 

3he came, as I expected, 1 could see her, 
as she turn^ the corner, coming slowly along 
the path, in a musing mood; her eyes bent 
on the.gi'ound. She stood still for a moment 
wh^. ime perceived me, undecided which 
way to turm; but there was no other path, 
witoont going a long way round, so she came 
on steadily, as though She had not seen me. 

“ Good evening, Sliss Jietty; I hope you 
have enjoyed your lambie.” 

‘‘ Very much,” she qtiietly replied. 

“Ilo you always choose such handsome 
ybimg>centlemea for your companions, when 
yoa ti^e a walk—gentlemen with mous- 
tsehes/too, that cannot find a civil word for 
poor country folk 1 ” 

>‘She WM silent for a moment or two; then 
turning toward me with eyes brimM of tears, 
“O Ihurstou;” she said, “this is not like 
ybu I You are unbind. I am in your ’power, 
and you take advantage of lit” 

1 coUld>liot bear to wink that 1 had caused 
hat a momest’s pain. Anything rather than 
ih^l .The sight of her t^s mnught back 
my -better am at onee. 

“ Dtewt,” I replie^t^-^let me call you so 
once, ££, atsver . iagu&---J have lovw you 
tenderly and Ithree happy years. I 

have long sAen ’i^pu'did not love me in 
return ; put, tUl thir string, I never knew 
that ynui' aflfeutinns belhnjpd; to anolher. 
Cany^fwondcrlhat the cup^ltdla bittilr to 
. 1 waa rude to you u^nmment ago; 

.,' lBlSiy give me; and do not fear that I ^al). 
dgHwyou on that score again. .1' trust that. 
-lliW P#' ^ huti^fore.I'.l^ve you,'^ 


father know, dPea Qrjti^*’know, that 'yonr 
walks-are no Imiger solitary ? ” 

“Neitherof them knows yet,” she replied 
with some hesitation. 

“Tell 'fliem at once, then,” 1 said. “Do 
not slight their love 60 fhr as to keep them 
in ignorance of what they should be the first 
tolearn.” 

“Not yet-i-notyet! ” she hurriedly replied. 

“ They wiU both know all in good time, and 
yon also. It is a secret at present, but 
ev^thing will soon be cleared up and ex;- 
plaiued; and Thurston, dear Thurston ! if' 
you do really love me, you must promise,i|£iS,! ■ 
solemnly promise' tne, that yon will not renf|ll!;r 
what you have seen, Or what I have tefld 
this evening—not to any ohe Without my 
permission.” 

“I promise you,” I replied sadly. “But 
O Letty ! let me entreat yon, once inore, to 
keep it a secret from yonr'father no longer.” 

“Icannot tell him,” she^aid. “You do 
not know all, or you would not press ifie. 
Kemeinber what you have promised; and 
Thurston, believe me, you will find your con¬ 
solation where yon least expect it.” 

I kept my promise and told no one. Every 
evening she went out for an hour or more, 
taking care to return in time for prayers; and, 
as this was a habit which she bad generally . 
practised in fine weather, no suspicions were 
excited at home. From inquiries made by me 
in Heatherslack, I learnt that the slranger’d 
name waa Eeginald Cave, Esquire; that he 
came from London; that he was apparently 
a young man of fortune ; that he was staying 
at the best inn in the village; and that he 
siwnt the greater part of his time in sketebiilg 
the picturesque features of the neighhour- 
hood. I never saw Letty and him together 
after that first meeting. I avoided them, and 
took care that my walks were in a direction 
quite opposite to theirs. For all I had seemed 
to yield up Letty so easily in our conversation 
beneath the thorn-tree, it wms not fill after 
many a stern encounter, all alone on the dark 
moorlands, with thd raging passion kt my 
heart, that I finally conquered, and could 
truly say I was free. It seemed So hard 
at that time, while the struggle was going on, 
to liave to yield up to another, aH 'that I 
cherished most on earth; and to see all my 
brightest hopes vanish like the rosy mists of 
morn, leaving the dark (frags of life bare «n3 
stem before me ! ft is sufficieut to say that 
I Conquered; and that'From that hour my 
life took* quite a different cokiiv, and its 
purposes shaped'themselves to -quite different 
ends. • SitUng her® fa, this calfa |^ertime4- 
calm in its frsediMn such heartbarnfags 
and internal sifrif6---I'aometimeS'''iWk myaif 
whether that loss Vas’all iosA to-- 
■arhether-there^ was, not somethiog gafaied; 
somethinggafa^.1n the i)ower ofself-oontroV 
in the .le»scin ..(ff aelf-abuegation iwn first 
learnt, in the brsakfag <>t a wideij pji^on; 
am^ later - ifi-'tae birth of tha(f: stap’^.fa 
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v'hoae dmt light I nww serenely walk, Bat, 
at that! time, it seemed all a Mitgr ,loss-^a 
darkness liauiiited by dim ghos&i'of tire past-. 

« Where’s Letty i ” said Mark.^e ereniag, 
as he' drew the ca»dle tuwarda him, und ' 
opened the family Bible, preparatory to his;; 
usual reading. ' , 

“ tVe not seen her sine® six o’clock,” an¬ 
swered Grace. “ ProbabW she is up-stairs ; ” 
and going tb the foot of the staircase, she 
called “ &!tty J ” ’twice, but there was no 
reply. ‘’Berhaps she is in, the garden, or 
somewhere among the ruins, looking at the 
mnop, m she is sometimes fond of doing,” 
adjisd' Grace. So, opening the front door, she 
, ou^ and* we could hear her call her 
siB^ ee^-eral times. 

“Confound the girl!” said Mark testily. 
“If she can’t tell the time bettor^ I shcdl 
forbid her going .out at all of an evening.” 

From, the hrst moment that she was missed, 
my heart misgaVe me: I dreaded something 
wrong and felt an instinctive certainty that 
sh® would not be found. 

Grace came back. “Letty is not outside,” 
she said, looking rather seared. “Perhaps,” 
she added, brighteuing up, as the thought 
struck her, “ perhaps she has gone up-stairs 
tired, and has fallen asleep on the bed.” So 
up-atairs she went, and was away several 
minutes. 

Mark’s impatience kept momentarily in¬ 
creasing. To keep him waiting in that way I 
such a thing had never been known. So' 
he poked the fire till he had poked half 
of it out of the grate; then ho snuffed the 
candle till he snuifed it out^ and then he fell 
into a passion because lie could not readily 
light it} muttering and growling to himself 
aU tha time, and evidently near explosion. 
Hamng at length succeeded in lighting the 
emidie, he could contain himself no longer. 

“ Grace i, Grace ! ” he called, emphasising 
•loudly on the floor wilL his stick; “ come, 
down, and we’ll go on without the hussy! ” 
So Grace came stowly down in answer to the 
appeal, and entered the room, all white and 
trembling: an open letter in her hand. 

“ She’s gone! ’’ said G race, in a whisper that 
ended in a.«ob. < 

, “ Gone 1 who’s gone 1 ” said Mark. 

, ‘iLetty. Fled from home. 1 found this,” 
holding up a letter, “on my pillow.” 

■The old man sat quite still for a minute or 
two^ moaning feebly to himself, and staring 
with blank eyes at Grace, who stood, white 
and immovable as a statue, in the npddle of 
the floor. 

,^.]^ad4t, Thurston! ” he said at last,speak- 
ingilftytth appmr^nt effort. 1. took the letter | 
^frmd the ioiipasMve baud of Grace, and read 

•/ ■ j 

’» M? ChiucB—When jfou tiiad thta I rfidl,' 

be for, from, h^io; &r from my dear Mter and all of 
you. o Gravel my heart bleoda a« I wrEu^stheae words 
.'of rarowcllj' but you will—you mast forgive; me when 
;yfiB knmiiir {U£ . 1 am going' to be merilea. , Bogioald 


loves n# so truly, and is so kind and devoted to tnO, .' 
thftt'IfiCwM juBtiuo J'to sity 

pro»{(i&t-d(f„.b«ieeming Ins wife does twfe make foe; „ 
happy J but, fdsf! tliis parting from those tbal I love so 
.fehdty is fofoeilt mere thun I can bear. Wfy heart Is 
disti-acfod wkh'tfogfosfa. 1 haidly know wliat I write >. ■ 
fold bltd I '^tthe. pfofeht assnranceof his love I should 
be miserable Gtw'marriage will have to re- 

uiaia secret for a sboift time; ■ Family droumstattccs, ' ‘ 
fi^nald says, tender su^ a' step imporativo. He has'' '' 
trusted his fortune into my hands; and were our mar- ' ■ 
lidge to become at once known, his prosiK cU in life 
would be destroyed : his family so proud. So wO' 

are going to live in ilic utmost aeolarion for .a month- , 
or two, after which everything will - come right. 1 
shall write you again after the ceremony is ovor. and 
send you my address: for you will write to me, won’t 
you, sister dear f I know your loving heart too well 
to doubt you. Bat my father, Gniee.P Break it to 
him gently. How will he bear it P I cannot bear to 
think about it. I dare not write any more,.- or my 
resolution will give way. God bless you all I—kwTTv.” 

“ God help me ! ” said the old man when -I 
had concluded. “ My owu Letty to do this ! 
And she so like her mother ! ” 

“Father,” said Grace suddenly," it may not, 
he too late to overtake her and Vning her 
back. Let Thurston and me go. She could <> 
not resist me, .1 am sure. She cannot yet bo' 
far on the road, and, if we can overtake her; 
ail may yet be well.” 

“Stop ! ” .said the old ruan sternly, as 
Grace was springing to the door. “ Stop ! 
^Of her own free will has she gone forth, and 
■of her own free will must she return—if she 
ever return. Not a finger will I stretch 
forth to bring her back, x renounce Jier ; I 
cut her off from my household; her name 
shall not be remembered in my prayers. From 
this day forth I have no such daughter ; aud 
remember, girl, aud thou too, Thurston, tiud 
she has become to me as a thing that is ,uot; 
and that on this hearth which she has dis- 
gi’aced, her name must never more be men.'- 
tioned! Nevermore! Do you understand me? 
She has become the outcast of her family, 
aud a stranger henceforth to the home of her ' 
childhood. Aud now, let us worship the 
Lord.” 

There was that in his tone and manner 
which awed both Grace and me. We had 
neither words nor courage to reply. 

Never did the old man read with finer 
emphasis, or finer tone, tlie withering dCUun- ■ 
eiations of the Prophet against sinners and," 
backsliders than on that night nevet' did 
offer up a more eloquent grayer for strength 
than in that hour or his tribulation. As soon . 
as it was over, he-lighted his candle; and; 
after kissing Gi-aee with much tenderuess;i; 
and shaking me warmly by Uie hand,r>lie 
strode 6,mly across the and so 
as if to show that his Spirit was unhinki^a!. 

A w«ek, a fortnight, a month, passed-jas^y, 
but brought no tidings from Letty. vj^e -was 
li ke one removed from us by death. Althphgh,' 
after the ni|^it ■ of her departui^e,; her name 
was never menitioued in the old man’s pre- 
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leopdnetsJ by 


, space, BO thiit if a stranger.Ihacl come to. I'esid&.j not seem nahapjiy, 6ttt had a ever 

. tis/M 'wonid npyer have known that i ready, lioth-for her father and for me. There 

loss; yet we all waited! was the dittjid'writing on the. wall, in cha- 
ivitfi aclnng hoping from day to racters Stint hut;clea^; but my eyes weie 

,, Vtij to ree^yoclii&fi letter or token of,her' filmed Bo that.f could not read it. 

,yfhei^hhdui^-.', Eydiy morning, with renewed j I liave hithei*to related my story as an 

*^*'hop6, old Mark wont down to Haatherslahk '..- -j? j 

alone ; ^ altl^ongli he neyer told us where 


,i;i.hs w^j^,:^iin(g, we knew that hi* vlslta 
f'^Veii'e post-office ; every morning's he 

re^i;^'ed, downcast and silen^ and longing 
,' fw ^e ttiorrow. Tor six inoutlis he went, 

,, .^d hdver missetl a day ; at the edd of that 
f .■^e,'he put on a suit of mourning, and went 

V^riio’more. ^ - 

tJjis time I determined to leave' for the worse. 


eyewitness of its incidents. I have now to 
relate oirenmetahees wliich happened apart 
from me, and which I did not Jeuiai till long 
afterwards; how I learnt them may be 
gathered from the seqttel. 

dtfter my departure, maAtersj to all ap¬ 
pearance, went on as usual at. the Grange; 

I but^ those who knew Mark Hurlstone welli 
I began to note tluit the old man was ohni^|ng ;' 
tr,... sermons were no iopger 


Grayrigg Grange. My pr esent life had so vigorous or so eloquent as of yore, fie 
become distasteful to me; the future held frequently repeated himself; and had strange 
out no attractive prospect; and 1 felt like; lapses of memory, 'which astonished those 
!oj»e in bondage who must break his chains or ^ rvho were accustomed to hear him. Hia 
die. The desire of travel took i»oasession of ■ thick black hair was fast becoming thin and 

me ; the pnrest of an unquiet heart, sick of' gray ; and he could no longer walk fat", with¬ 
al.. - _11_;_I __.1_ 4. t__ .......l.J 


the dull routine of daily duties, and longiug 
to find amid distant scenes a balm, for all its 
ills.' Glowing accounts of that new world 
beyou'i the sea, every day developing some 


out resting by the way. At home he would 
sit of an evening for hours together, staring 
blankly at the tire, and never uttering* a; 
word; but Grace knew well wiiere his 


new wonder, reached me by fits and starts, 1 thoughts wore. One day, during the succeed- 


even there; sometimes from a nc.iv relation 
of mine who had gone to America; some¬ 
times from the newspapers. I read all the 
books of travel 1 could procure that bore on 
tits subject; and at last I determined to go 
and visit it for myself. 


“What! apd tJiou too, lad 1” avid Mark,* visit, he took heron one side before leaving 


when I broke my project to him.. “Ai't thou 
also going to leave us? Well; these aio 
times of ebauge and 2 Jorteut. Surely the 
latter days spoken of by the Prophet arc 
drawing nigh; all things are becoming un¬ 
stable ; and the lust of gold is devouring 
the heai’ts of men. Beware of that vile 
Mssioii, Thurston ! ' Give not thy soul in 
bondage to tlie glittering' demon ; and may 
an bid man’s blessing go with thee, wherever 
thy kte],)S,roay tend I” 

“ I commend your resolution,” said Grace, 
when 1 told her that 1 was going. “You 
Jiavis fretted too long against the bars of this 
pooj? cage. Go ! Libeiiy and a wider range 
of action will remake you, and strengthen 
yon in every way. But, Thurston, do not 
forgbt thoae j'bii leave behind ! Eeroember 
the old man and his daughterwho will not 
fcfget your name ih tlieir nightly prayers ; 
ana Wlio will often, often.'think of you. And, 
Thdrafon, if yon caA find time to write us a 


ing winter, he w.as siidilenly taken ill. lie 
was confined to Ida bed for several weeks ; 
but eventually he recovered, and went about 
again much as before, excejit that lie looked 
older, and stooped more. When the doctor 
whom Grace had called in, made his Last 


the house. “ It is my duty to tell you,” he said, 
looking very grave, “that yOur father will 
never be the same man that he was before 
this illness. He will reijuire constant watch¬ 
fulness at your bands. You must keeji his 
mind as quiet and free from care as pqpsible: 
Above all things, do not let him become 
exciled, or I cannot answer for the con¬ 
sequences.’.’ 

Two years had elapsed sinoo Letty’s fliglit 
when one day, tow.ards the end of the year, 
Grace received a letter from her. It was 
dated, London, and ran sis follows : 

“ My orXR SiSTKii.—Necessity compels me to teke 
up my pen and write you these few lines, which I Ih.mc 
will find you well, at also my dear fatlier. 1 did 
intend never to write tb you, or let you know in what 
strange place jour lost Letty had striven to hide lici 
disgtace; and were it not for-my child—for I have a 
child, Urdee, as beautiful at an angel—yon would never 
have heard from mo mom. But 1 cminot bear.to see 
my baby pining away with cold and hunger. My 


fovsr liries now ahd then, I need not say how, money i* all gone; I have parted rtith my few thing*, 
happy we 
if we shbu: 


you again, we cw fieve? .tldnk of my dear l'“y 

Inerts was a smt uatnid'lt^hi; in h^r eves as . » . . : v v sj' 


b&W tbihr 


«* soft in her eyes as; ^ hmne-I do to jmu hy 

.jBlmsaid these wordB 5 ,and from that Uw till , pro,p„ce-Wt send mo swomona^i^fb for we , 

nay of my depai’ture it never,jieft them, -t starving; and O, send nio a few kind'words'; to my • 

“““mpd often, strangew itbsant in mind, i heart ahol* hungry f How docs my deaffathcr bc.arit f* 
iriiig these few week£ Ath oiigh deeply l 
iliuiug with herspU; she 



epiy . Ishewelli* Ishoha)>pyP O, how the old times coruo bai'k 
did ' to me in dfeame and vhfew h^ night, when I used to 
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, sit 0 ^ hi* knee, with my arm* round his neck, while thattll6Wind}iaddroppod,aiuH^$'weat1lii;]rha4 
' he smoked his pipe by the thimney-comer! 1 conaof becoritle much wariuer, *' We shall have snow 
write any more, for Kitty is gottiftg cross, and wants tKjfordthe night’s over,” she said to horaelf, as ' 
both |.en .md paper. She ahall kit* the letter before I hastened down toward the ttili.o,we. She 
send It. Letty," had sevei'ial Kttle purchases to niafe, and a 

Grace went quietly about her work all sick frieud to call upon, so that the afternoon 
morning, yith the letter in her bosom, think- wore away faster than she thought; and it 
, iug the matter over, and asking herself what was uenrly'darb, tknd the snow had beguft’tO, 
had best be done. As soon as dinner was ciome down thick, jind fast, before she was 
over, she went down into Heatherslack, to ready to return home., As the hour was so 
' the miirister’s house ; and finding Mr. Drayton late, and ttie weather wds so bad, she deter- 
at home, asked for the loan of two sovereigns; rained to wait for t]»e coach, iji.slea(i of going 
.. a, favour which he readUjr granted. To the home, and then coming back to lleatheislack, 

, tyro sovereigns thus obtained Grace added as she at first intended. Her father would 
one of her own, the, only one she hadand not recpiice her pri-sence for an hour or two, ; 

. obtaining an order for the amount, sent it off so it would not tnatter. ' j 

, by that night’s post, with a brief but loving Thicker and faster tho show Came dowm, ij 
i, ' letter to Letty, bidding her pay her little suu^ darkness fell over hill and dale. Still ; 
i debts, and then come down by railway as far old Mark sat compo-sedly before the fire; 1 
; as she could, and take the coach thence on to never moving, except to replenish, it witJi ! 
i, Heatherslack, where Grace would meet hei', some pieces of turf, or lo glance at tlie i 
'! on her writing to say what day she would be weather without, lie must have fallen ,nn- 1 
jj there, and would conduct her home, after consciously into a nap ; for, when ho woke | 
jj brKiking the news to her father. This plan up, it wsis quite dark outside ; ;iud would | 
li was the best that Grace could think of; for, have beeu in the room also, but foi* the ; 
1 ' knowing the sternness of her father’s dis- cheerful blaze of tho fire, whicii threw a 
i' ;,position, and how obstinately he stuck to any glancing fitful light into every corner. Was 
li line of conduct on which ho had determined, that some one. knocking at the door ? Surely 
jj .she was afraid of appealing to his feelings it must be. Where was Grace ? Why was 
I from a letter only, and thought that the sight she not come homo before now i It was long 
!; of his long-lost child would have a power past tea-time, as she must be aware. Another 
ij over him a hundred-fold greater than any- knock, ! 

I thing else. • “Oome in!” he gniffiy exclaimed; ajnl j 

,i rive days elapsed, but brought no answer turned round to see who the unusUiil Visitor 
j from Letty. Grace beg,an to grow anxious, could be. ' 

;i The weather wiis very bleak. For the last Slowly the door oiiened, ami on tho 
jj fortnight, a black fx’ost had held the earth in tlu'eshold, stood a ghastly, tottering figure, 

!i its iron grip. There had been neither rain hooded with snow, clasjiiug Bomething lo its ' 
jj nor snow, but a dull heavy sky, and a wind bosom. i 

that pierced to your very marrow. For three “ Father, forgive me ! ” was all that sho ' 
li evenings Iwick, Grace had met the coach, said, in dreary, heart-broken accents. ! 

;1 which reached lleatherslack about six o’clock; The old man had recognised her in a t 
and as often had she turned awaydisappointed moment; and now stood up, trembling, b>tt ' 
j at not finding the wished-for form. IVmor- still looking as cold and grim as though he 
;, row would be Cbristmas-day. Surely, thought were carved iu stone. i 

jj Grace, my sister will come this evening—I “What, thou art come hack, art thou?” I 

! ice! sure that sho will; and we shall all spend he exclaimed, in hoarse, piissionate tones:. “I i 

jj .a happy Christmas-day,together, fis we used knew it would be so, when thy swceUieart j 
|j to do years ago. But Thurston will not be tired of thee. If it is money thou waiitesl, 

jl here. lie is far away across the sea. When, Ihou shalt have it: but, begone, and let irao f 

il will ho come bjiek! see thy face no more! ” , : 

Ij In spite of the frost and the wind, and as “O, father, have mercy! ” 
i| if in ueliatme of them, her father hod beeu “Tliere is no mercy for such as thoii! I ■ | 

jl better and heartier for the last few weeks disown thee! Thou art no daughter ' of . i 

'' than for montlis before; and when, after mine ; so away, away 1 ”' '} 

dinner, she put On her cloak an(| set out “Have mercy on my child ! ” . | 

for 11e.atlicrslack, to purchase a few simple “Thy child! Thy disgrace! Come not, | 
Iqxnries for to morrow’s feast, she left him near me, I say ! Step not over my threshold !■ 
cb^rfuily: trusting to come back with tidings I have vowed that this roof shall nevpr 
I that would make hb heart beat warm and cover thee again ; and now I swe^ ifr .once ■ 

, higli, Ha was seated in bis great arm-chair, more; so— so— ” ,,' ,, v* •' 

j near-the Jre, smo^ng his pipe: silent, as he What was rt that suddenly came diS;^r hija, ! 
jl Usually was,’but still with a cheerful look- — that,took away,,iu one brief inoiqeat/hb - j 
aboqt biw, she thovigbt, as she paused for a ‘ power of utterance, and the PtlFeif^hi',fi*om 
i luom^ut. to, take a last glance, before closing his linlbs: and caused him to drop Sbrpie^si^y • 
t . tlio door. Shewoticcfl, as soou as she got out, into his cnahy with an inarticulate niosm? ' 

I that the sky looked heavier than lAtial, and But Letty saw bpt the-tcmbls change that 
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-Eha harl not heard: 
his lijfli 'Woifdii .; away, and 

clo4iog tee dhm iifflSiUt^ly bebinJ hei*. had 
wandered badlc iidw tei bitter cold and dark^ 
44 ^ thick and fast. 

.:, 'Wlud' wara tee thoughts that passed 
' iterough th»^d man’s mind, as he sat there,, 
a|i<i.v;aloDe, struck by an invisible 
'hh^'(Jt,;.Thi!e'<wock ticked loudly iutlie corner; 

'' tea! .bIfuse leaped and sparkled .up the 
.. ol #ip 4*y.i imthe could neither stir nor speak. 
Abuu tee great house dog, chained up in his 
kesB^ close by, began to howl, with a long | 
w^uiag howl that curdled tee blood of those j 
who heard it. And stiU the emotr fell thick | 
•'"and fast. 

Down in Heathraralack, Grace, waiting for 
the coach, was again doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. Strangers every oiie, with no Lkty ■ 
among them., She turned towards home, 
sick at heart, and fearful of some impending I 
misfortune. She was too much accustomed 
to .snow-storms to care fw such trifles; so j 
she toarajped rapdly onward, feeling afraid ] 
that her father would be out of temper at her j 
long absence. The loud howling of tee dog, 
as she neared kune, startled her; and shej 
pushed forward still more quickly, until the 
si|;ht of the fire-light streaming through the 
wmdow, reassured her beating heart. Her I 
father was sitting just as she bad left him, 
some hours before; but, the momeixt she 
entered tlie house, he turned his head, and 
gazed at her wite such a wild agonised look, 
that she involuntarily exclaim©!, “.Father,, 
are you ill ?” He could only shake his head, 
and moan sadly in reply. 

“ O, father, what is to do 1 Cannot you 

? >eak to me ? ” Again he shook his heai ■ 
hen, taking his stick wite his one service -1 
able hand, he drew it across the soot at the | 
back of the chimney ; .and wrote slowly on; 
tee wall, with painful effort, letter by letter,' 
in characters uncouth but still legible, thej 
word Letty; and then, dropping Ws stick, ’ 
pointed towards the window, and looked at 
her again. Grace comprehended it all in an 
instants Her sister had come, while she was 
out. Feeling ashamed of veuturingintoHeath- 
erslack; .where-she was so well knows, Letty 
had left., tee coach, a mile or two from the 
village, and had come across the country on | 
foot, thinking to find-Qraee at home. But 
vhj had she notysfitteu ? ! 

(5rsce ipatantly lighted the large hornj 
lantern that hung in the corner im,u rushed 
out, of doom in search!.of Letty. The dog 
•wtis still howling loudly as; sW got out¬ 
side ; and a thdugM struck her as 

shehejird it. ^|pk9ifig 1)^4 the outhouse, whmre 


snuffing wildly round Grace a 
fy w:^m e8, He set off with a barkidOwa the hill, | 
which stgod ! 

house. Tlior^ 'he#p^|ied';'''aod1 


there, when Grace came up to him, she fohhd 
her sister lying, a shapeless heap, on the 
ground: half driffed up with snow, and ap¬ 
parently Ufelesst Rawing her, and prop¬ 
ping her, as well as she could, against the 
waU, tee unclasped her frigid arms, and took 
from bet the baby,; which wm warmly 
wnqtped up, and pressed close to her heart. 
It gave a feeble cry when Grace lifted it, 
which thrilled through her heart, and brought 
tee tears for tee first time to her eyes. She 
ran with it into the house; and wrapping 
it in her thick, grey doak, laid it on tM, 
hearth hefuro the fire; and then went bank 
to Letty. Gmeo was strong and robust hot 
how she managed to lift up that heavy inert 
form, and coiTy it inte the house, she never 
aftervrards knew. There it was at last; and 
she sunk down almost ialntiug with' the 
exertion. 

It was but for a moment, however, that 
she thus lay. Something must be dene, and 
that at once. , She could detect no signs of 
life, in her sister; stUl it would not do to 
despair. She had no one to depend upon 
save hei^el^ for all the labouresra lived at 
some distance from the farm; and on snte 
a. night, wite the country deep in snow, 
itijjtfuuld be best to go direct to Heatherslack 
for^^fgssistanee. But, time was precious, and 
she ^onld not lose a moment in seeking 
asaistaficc, till tee had exhausted every effort 
of her own. She was not ignorant of what it 
was necessary to do on such occasions ; and 
for nearly an hour she tried, unavailingly, 
to bring back animation to the torpid limbs; 
but her sinking heart told her at last 
teat all her efforte were in vain. All this 
time the child was crying feebly in the corner 
near the fire; so she gave it a few spootisfuU 
of warm milk and sugar; after which it 
sank off to sleep, socking its little baiuL 
She would not yet believe that her sister 
was dead, but would run down into Hea¬ 
therslack for the doctor, who was, indeed, 
required to attend to her fether also. And so, 
having quieted the child, she set off. And 
stUl the snow fell thick and fast. 

Now, ithappened that on that very evening, 
and at the same hour, I was making my way 
through the storm towards Grayrigg. I had 
returned a day or two befor^ from my wan¬ 
derings; stiff unsettled, still va^ety di^ 
satisfied with I knew ipat what; till at lask 
hmnesiek imd weary, !• foUud myself once 
more among my uatlve hiffs. Alter spending 
a short liime at home, I ket off to visit my 
frienda at Grayrigg. 1 had got about h||^ 
way heiweeu Heatheiteudi: and the 
when I was miooimtered by a female d|w^' 
looming swiftly (hrougli.iihederkd^Bs: whom' 
I, teomd have; passed trithout »?^ffni^on, 
but for a chance exolamaticm cauneu by;o,ur 
sudffen meeting, I could.not be betaken in 
the voice. - ■ 

“ Grace.Hurl8ton,e,!, “ I exclaimed. ■' 
“Thufctoa---T|«tett(m,istlmtyo Thajaic 
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Heaven that you are qome! Ask.tuo no'last; niul the star of peace, seiwe and beau* 
questiions at present, but hasten into the' lifu]^ ebone clown into and then 

village, and fetch Doctor Dav;s up to the it sliinee still, and will shine till the end. 
Ccrapce, as soon as you can, I must go back I -----—.^4-——r„i— 


now, but do not be long before you follow.” 

She was gone again before I could reply; UMIF, 

so, deeply pondering,, I did her bidding as ‘ - - 

swiftly as possible. In the course of naif is SHE KEono blacki 

an hour, the Doctor and t were on our way Otrn ancient superetitiouB wondsrmentagW; 
to the Gr^^, quitting ua one by one, and soon there will's, 

Moanwnile, Gmeo Iiad got bock home, and ne no mysteries of ignorance left us. We; 
fouind her father as rfie had left him, staring caught one lately, gliding out of the door of ,' 
stonily at the pallid features of his dau^hterj a laboratory ; but we held it fast, that we 
upturned heskle him as she lay on the floor ; might examine it carefully, and learn of 
her yellow hi^ir, once so smooth and beautifiil, science the spell by which it had laid at least 
falling in tangled disorder round her face; one of the ghosts which used to go about the 
while at a short distance from her, her infant world, and trouble men’s minds with false- 
lay, calmly sleeping, unconscious of its loss, hoods and cruelties. For instance, the negro 
4>raee oneq mure appUed herself to the task j and his Organic difference to the' width man 
of restoration ; and, thus occupied, we found I —which was the ghost we caught M the 
her on our arrival. But the bi’eath of life ] laboratory door—how often have we not 
had fled for ever from the loved form. Our heard it gravely argued that his black blood 
dear one was dead, is the mark set on the descendants of Cain, 

A weary time elapsed after that sad evening, or—on another side—the sign of servitude 
Mark,afterawhLle,i*ecoveredinsomeme.'isure: by which the children of unrighteous Ham 
the use of his speech; but was never after-' are to bo known for ever. We remember 
wards able to walk. At bis desire, I under-' how, in our youthful home, where orthodoxy 
took the superintendence of the farm. Little: and respectable superstition were strong, any 
Kitty grew and thiove wonderfully under the attempt to explain the physiological cause of 
lender care of her aunt Grace; a slight fragile that blackness would have been scouted as 
duld, like her mother in form and features : impiety and a presumptuous prying into the 
a most loving disposition; soon moved to j inscrutable ways of Providence. Now, how- 
tears, but not readily consoled. Old Mark ever, times are changed. Nothing is held to 
grew passionately fpnd of her; when she be an unreadable riddle; from the formation 
began to run about, and to climb on to his | of worlds to the laws of human life : and, in 
knees, he could scarcely bear her out of his particular, the problem standing as our text, 
-sight, the day through. In warm weather has assumed to itself an Euclid in the person 
he used to be wheeled out in liis arm-chair, • of a Dr. Draper of New York, who, in a 
beneai.li the chesimts in front of the house, | recent and most elaborate work on Human 
and there smoke his pipe, while Kitty played Physiology, undertakes to explain why the 
beside him. As the powers of his mind ^ negro is black, and how he becomes so. And 
gradually weakened, he often fancied himself these are his steps, 

a young man again, and that Kitty’s mother j Human blood is made up of certain cor- 
was again a c’uihl playing round him; and | puscles called cells; which, amongst many 
was permitted to Ibi'jfet the sad -events of | other things, contain globulin—a substance 
Later times. And so his life gradually burnt | chemically between casein and albumen—and 
itself out; until Grace was hardly surprised j hieraatin. Now, hsematin is red, and contains 
wlien, one day, on taking him a eup of tea, an infinite amount of iron. One of the most 
as ho sat beneath the trees, slie found him important wlieels in our internal machinery 
sitting in his chair, dead ; with the uucon- is the liver; aud a healthy action of the liver 
acious child playing at his feet. is necessary for the healthy action of every 

Di'aw'U together by the bond of a common oiher organ aud function. Aud one of the 
affection fpr our loved one in the grave, now duties of the liver is to help in removing tho 
that 1 lived oucO more under the same roof old and worn out blood-cells, while aiding, 
with Grace, there gradually grew up between at the same time, in the construction of new 
us an attachment of a wanner nature; I say ones : which duty includes the carrying out 
that it grew up between us, but in irnth it from the system, of all excess of fiaaaatin or 
c^e to be withid us both, and tkere 'was iron. A hot climate disturbs the normal 
o^'jlof us in whom it was not new. A action of . the blood; also of the liver. Tho, 
ffewmonthB after Mark’s dqathj we were imperfect oxygen accompanying great 
married, l^t t\U we were, man and wife notohly adds to the darkness of the arterM 
did Grace reveal to me that she had loved me blood, but also, by the want of • ewergetio 
in i^ecrot for several 3 ’ears; but, seeing that respiration which it involves, tehda ^ the 
my heart was with Letty, she had put her over fittness and torpidity of the Uyeri $jr 
Ibve away, like a faded flower; and had gone! this inaction of the great cloansing ngept, '^0 
on, doiai her duly quietly, and without a mup-Jhfiematin of the blood-cells inecamulates in 
Bjliuiy The troubled cldpds had parted at fh® syetfem i anS,'W^deri£^i5Bairie88ly a 
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of : which it thus bronzes, our mnds. Only it is to be understood tliat, 

<»:ang»4«t^y down to n^ro bkcft, to attribute to the natives of tropical or ^arctic 
■.■secordihg tp,tiie'.heat of the cljroafe, the cour cliipatea skins jeoJoured through any disorder 
.i^aent /inactivity of the liver, and tlie of the liver, would be as great anustake os 
' j,aH|ioaht of /h’seinatiu left as refuse in the any man could make in reasoning in nature. 

, . ' ! , It vrould be to 8U})posethat man was created 

. explanation be true ior only for life in the temperate zone, and that 

/'mo, Vf;e’ iWve to subtler physiologists to in the distribution of xuces there was^b 
deci^ But it strikes us as noteworthy divine design, no diviue wisdom. 

ilFom its simplicity, and the air of confidence - : . ■ -- - 

"With which it demolishes one of the ancient HANDEL 

■ rbyeteries of ignorance. The base form of tlie __ ' • 

skttU—technically the prognathous or jaw- Tbb son of nn old surgeon by a second 
proti-udiug—of the negro, is also ascribed to wife, and grandson to a master coppersmith, 

• the same cause. The liver auls immensely in George Frederic Handel was born on the 
tlie working and development of the brain : twenty-third of Febi'Uary ifi the yesar sixteen* 
and the brain inonlds the skull—not the skull buuilred and eighty-five. His father’s age 
tho brain. A man with a <liaeased or torpid was sixty three when the boy came into tlie 
liver never works healthfully, or with the w<ii"ld ; born a musician in a house where 
full power of his meuti^l organisation. And music was despised, and where the determ 1- 
what is true of individuals is true also of nation was that lie should be trained to the 
races. Thus, the inactive liver of hot' law. Because ho took vvitli as much aptitude 
climates creates a smaller, less energetic, leas j to music as to ordiiiaiy speech, young Han- 
tinely organised, and more basely developed | del’s father would not send him to a public 
brain than is found in the tempex-ate laii-! school,,for in those days at all public schwls 
tudes ; passing gradually from the elliptical j in Germany music was as regular a branch 
skull of the Caucasian—the ideal man—to | of education as aidtlunetio or grammar. Also 

• the pyramidal bead of the red or copper- the father would not let the son be taken 

cbloui'ed man, down to the lowest type of into any place where music wms performed, 
all, the prognathous, or jaw-jxrotruding skull forbade him to touch any musical instrumeut, 
of the negro; as the lines fall nearer or and turned everything of that kind oht of his 
more distant from the equator. So, by this house. But, the boy either found in the house 
showing, poor Quashie owes, not only his or smuggled into it and kept in the garret, a 
skin, but his skull to that unsuspected liver dumb spinet, which is a uiutiled clavichord— 
of his; not only the brand of Gain and the in the form of a square box—such as tho 
sign of slavery on his hide, but the cerebral nuns often used in their cells, and upon this 
development and ape likeness which iguo- he used to make music to Jiimseif when all 
ranee seizes hold of, as the cause and excuse the household was asleep. The same story 
of cr^lty. _ is told of Dr. Arne, who also was intended 

The same reason lies at the other side of for tlie law. 
the extreme. In very high latitudes, where The old doctor had an adult son by a for- 
human life is nothing but a fierce struggle mer marriage, who was something better 
with nature, the same coppfeiveoioured skin than a poor musician, being valet to tho 
and degeneration pf skull are found as under reigning Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels. Tlie 
the palm-trees and in the date groves, where father set out one day fiom his house at 
niaxi may lie down bexieatJi their shade, and Halie, in which George was born, to visit 
where nature will feed him unforced. Again this prosperous sou, and little George, then 
due to the same cause. Cold checks the action seven years old, begged that he also might 
of the liver equally with heat; and the be taken, because he had never seen his elder 
shivermg Esquimaux owes, to his wretched j brother. His petition was rejected ; but 
fare and sluggish circulatioix, Iiis social being a determined fellow from the fii-st, he 
miserjr and natural desqlateaess, tlie excess went on foot in the wake of his father’s 
of h&natitt which dyes his skin, and the i coach. The father stopjied the coach imd 
pyramidal skull whidx marks lus mental: scolded.' Master.,George steadily petitioned, 
degeneracy; just as thft fiery sun and the | and so he was taken to the palace pf, the 
languid airs of the tropies brand and'disgrace I duke,. There, he hbard the organ 


‘tlie-Mongolian,and the Negro. ^ chapel, and, Creeping up into 

Wo may bp allowed, perhaps, to feel a Utile afiof chapel service, could no, nStos keep his 
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scejitical ^ to i&ct that, upon Gie stnte of | fingers from the keys, than some'-bbys «$an 
ft man’s liyer .shau depend Bi any iniwrked keep fingers out of open jam-pots* .-fH® began 
■f^iee the shape of lus skull; l^ut in our to make upon the grander instrUBiexit'Such 
experi^ce there is enoqgh to dispose music as, he had devised on his duixxb .jSinnet, 
Vx W in the Uieox^ yi'hich popr Tbe grand"duke oquld not tell whit was the 




d^ce thisre is enoijgE dispose musio aa^ lie had devised on his dumfe .,e})uiot. 
feiUi iu the Uieoi^ livhich ,pp)[ir The,grand*'duhe ootuld not lell whit wns the 
?r pf the nbgro or Wiia matter with his organ. Who 
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was brought before him, f quest}oa«d , and eugageni^nfc, in tile orchestra, of the opera j 
encouraged. It will be a'crime^..l»id the house, t^bich was a rival to ih>tt of Berlin, : 
) grjind-duke to the bid eurgeph, to stifle So as vioion.di rijaeiio, a supplemeutary fiddler, I 
much genius'in its birth. I^w, if a sovereign who played generally with tW choruses. | 
prince condescended' to think that, it eotud Mattheson, a yoUiig citizen of Hambui'g, I 
not fail to bo true, The father promised twenty-two yeai’S ohT, composer, singer, actor, I 
thcncel'orward hot to quell, but to emiourage clever player on the haxpsichord, a young m*4i, ! 

;Hhe sou’s,disposition;'and he kept hie<wd:d. who had sung and played upon the orgaii ^ 

I -When they got home again to Baiie, George the ftge of nine oantatos of his own composing,. 

I "'Was sent to receive lessons from the organist and who at eighteen had written an opera in ' 
i in the cathedral there, a good man of the which he sang and played tlie leading churac- 

j‘ old school, .iVedoric Zaekau, who adored ter,—Mattheson was, at Hamburg, Handcl’a 

II fugue, canon and counterpoint, and who soon associate a»d friend. Mattheson it was who 

i| iouud out how rare a pupil he had got. Be- introduced him to the opera where, Matthe- 1 
j: tween tlio ages of eight and eleven, young son says: .“at first he played the violoii di , 
; Jfaiidtil—whoso first love was for ibe hymns ripieno in the orchestra of the opera house, j 
I of Luther-~wrote every week for Zaekau, as and he acted the part of a man who did not 
\\ his exercise, a sacred, motet or cantata, know hoW to count five, for he xvas naturally 
i| During the same period he still practise<l on prone to dry humour. Bub the harpsichordist 
l| tJie harpsichord, and learnt to play the being absent, he allowed himself to be per- ' 
violin, the organ, and, dearer than all to him, suaded to replace him, and proved himself.to 
the hautboy ; while his father taught liim be a great mjisler, to the astonishment of ; 
I Jatin and still hoped that there might come everybody except myself, who had bl'ten heard 

I a day lor law. him in private.” ' 

, Blovcu years old and master of all Zaekau Soon after his airival in ETamburg, Handel i 

could teach him, young liandel, who was a heard that the post of organist- at laibeck 

II strong and manly boy, was sent l)y the orga- was vacant, and went oyer with Matthe.sou 

i nist’s wish to learn more at Berlin, whither to try for it. -They found that one condition I 
j he could go, as it chaiiced, under the protcc- of election was, that the successor was to ; 
j tion of a friend of the family. There he marry the daughter of the retiring organist, so 

became known to Attilio and Bonoucini, two they withdrew from tbc competition. Handel 
j Italian composers then high in repute. Atti- never married, never thouglit of marrying. 
i[ lio, a kindly man, would take the boy upon Handel being within two months of the 
ji his knee and make him play on his harpsL- age of twenty, presided over the harpsichord 
j! chord for an hour together. Bononciui was in the orchestra, at a performance of Mat- 
so weak as to resent the boy’s high credit, tlieson’s third opera, Cleopatra, Matilie-sou’s ‘ 

/ and, hoping to jmt him down, wrote a cjUitala age then being twenty-three. Alter hri 
’! for the harp.sicliord, into which he crammed death ujion the stage, Alalthea*)ti tised to 
ail kinds of didicultyand which hemaliciuusly, come into the orchestra ennd conduct at the 
I; requested him to phiy. George played it oJf hai'iisiehord all the renuuuiiig music. Jlaiidci 
!, iit sight as a mere trifie. Thereafter would not give up his place to him. Ac- 
;; Doiioneini addressed him and treated him as cordingly the two friends quarreiicd as tiiey : 
j; a man—hated him too as a rival. left the tlieatre. Mattheson boxed Handers '■ 

!i 'J'hough never brought before the public ears, whereupon swords were drawn and the ' 

ii as a jirodigy, the young Handel, of course, friends fought, until the sword of the clu’cr ’ 

j excited much attentioi% uluoiig Berlin con- youih was shivered on a metal button iu his : 
11 noisseurs, and the Elector of Brandenburg adversary’s coat. Thereupon Mattheson said: : 

jj himself wished to become his patron and send “ If you break your sword upon a fricml, i 
! him to complete in Italy his musical training, you do not injure him so much as if you 

j The fatiier did not like the selieme, and with spoke ill of him.” 

j humble excuses called the son back hastily to Mutual friends secured a reconcilemeui-, | 
Halle, where he again worked under Zaekau and ere the roontli was out, M.ittlieson gave > I 
tlie organist Very soon aftta-wards, when Handel a dinner before they both went to i 
George was only twelve years old, his father assist at the timt night of the first of young >.i 
died, leaving him poor, but he remained with Handel’s two accepted operas, “ Almira^ j' 
j his uidthcr at HMIe for sixi yfears'after his Queen of Castile, or the Vicissitudes of , i 
father’s death; during the latter part of the iioyalty.” Upon the vicissitudes of royalty, i 
I tSSt^vCOrresponding With a young composer, most operas in those (hays dwelt, ,. yiiq, ! 
I li®*®^ieH^n, who though but four years second opem was produced six weeks, later. 

! . older thft^duinself was mready director of Jt was called “JSloro, or Love obtaiUed by i 
I 'tiie opera at Lei.^sic. Of this' Telemann, his Ifiobd and M urder,” and tlie first night of its i 
! friend Handel said that he could compose a performainJe was two days after. Handel had | 
piece,of^bhureh music in eight'parts, in less attained .the age of twenty; i\Vithm the i 
I titne tia^ another man would take to write a next twelvemonths two mmre Operas by | 
j letter-f . j^tUast, in his ninetceutli year, Han- young Handel were performed at itambnrg, | 
j .del begwiKjo earn his living as a musician, by “ JDaphne” and “Florinda,”' in each-of thou ; 
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,le*i4>*g par*- |r^^, h« tranfferred fire 

' Vrere 04oceaafu1j( biccli/the maiden choniMii'tiaa two dneta into hi^ Israel in 
ojf^ara, sncceed^d, wrote also, E^gypt. H* made much use in, this way of 

while at Hambtisi^r<itftets full of cantatas^ his ear'Jy writings. 

sonatas, and i^i^'.laelnding a cantata on - Bevimting Eomf, Yenice, and Florence on 
the Passion.’: few cantatas, Almira hie homeward ^nte, Handel, returned to 

and the Pekssfe Are still extant in manu- Germany, uncertain in wha* town to settle. 
■jKni.pt. else written by Handel Ho went first to J^npvei^ a town then 

yotith-lfl lost. altogether new to him, whefce the Elector . 

. Pnnoe (^ton dfe* Medici, brother of the .George of Brunswick, afterwards our George " 
Grand‘Htdte of Tascaiiy, being in Hamburg the first, offered him the place of chapel- 
fora time, oflfered to take Handel to Florence; master at a salary of about three hundred 
bttt,ha’had no taste to be, like his half- pounds a year: Handel then being not quite 
brother, a servant in a prince’s train. From twen^five years old. But he had met at 
mb&ey earned at the theatre, and Igr giving the Sector’s court some English noblen.en, 
lessons in music, he put by, after sending due who tempted him with prospects of the fame 
help to his mother, two hundred ducats for and wealth to be acquired in England, and 
the education of himself in Italy, and went he therefore was allowed to accept the offered 
to Florence, his own master, after three terms upon his own condition, that he siiould 
years’ residence in Hamburg. He arrived be free to go to England when he pleased, 
in Florence when his age was twenty-one He went accordingly to England ten months 
years and sox. months, and he remained six ; afterwards, and arrived for the fii-st time in 
months in tihat city, }Vodncing there an opera London (being then nearly twenty-six years 
called Boderigo, for which the Grand Duke old) at the close of the year seventeen hundred 
gave him a service of plate and a purse con- and ten. On the way he visited his mother 
taining a hundred sequins. Prince Gaston’s and his music-master Zackau. 
hospitality also was vmcome to him, though i\t that time Italian opera was taking root 
he had declined his service. in London. The first opera performed wholly 

From Florence Handel went to Venice, in Italian by Italian artists bad been pro- 
where he arrived at the beginning of the dnced a few months before Handel reached 
carnival; and wrote in three weeks ms opera London. It was Almahide, by an unknown 
of Agrippina, which was received by the composer, and was performed—in deference to 
Venetians with enthusiastic cries of “liOng patriotic people, as the Daily Post announced 
live the dear Saxon !” After a stay of about —“ with English sin^ng between the atjtsby 
three months in Venice the dear Saxon went Doggett, Mni. Lindsay, and Mrs. Cross.” it 
to Borne,J^’herc he remained a year, and hadoeen followed by a second opera, wholly 
.wrote an opera called Silla, which never was Italian, the Hydaspes of Manciai. Handel 
produced ; but of -which Monsieur Schoelcher immediately after his arrival was engaged to 
I whose recent and well-studied biography of write the music of a third. Aaron Hill, then 
Handel is our guide in the writing of this the director of the Haymarket Theatre, both 
sketch) bas found among the Handel MSS. asked for the music and compo.sed for it a 
at Buckingham Palace a complete copy. He libretto on the episode of Binaldo and 
wrote at Borne some pieces of religious Armida in Ae Jerusalem Delivered. It wtis 
music, amd towardstheendof his stay there— translated into Italian from Hill's English by 
at the age of twenty-three—;an oratorio upon Giacomo Bossi, who could not translate 
the Besurrection. That oratorio was written faster than “ the Signor Hendel, the Orpheus 
in the house of the Marquis de BuspolL of our age, composed.” Bte has, said Bossi, 
Cardinal Pamphili was another of his enter- "scarcely given me tllbe enough to write it, 
tainers, and that cardinal wrote a.poem on and I have beheld, to my great astonishment, 
the Triumph of Time, which Handel mads an entire opera harmonfsed to the last degree 
into an oratorio, for performance at the house of perfection, in the short space of a fort- 
of the Cardinal Ottoboni, who “ bad the soul nighl^ by this sublime genius.” Handel’s 
of au eropcrm, nor was there any princely Binaldo^ the third, Italian opera performed 


notion but, what he endeavoured to imitate, in London, was the first that had a great 
I entertaming the people withcornedies, operas, succera. A cavatina in the first act found its 
puppet-shows, oratorios,” &c. Bo says his way to all the harpsichords in Britain, a 
obituary notice in the pages of Sylvanus march irnit was adopted by the Life Guard.s, 
Urban. , and was playe4 day upon parade for the 

From IB^me, Handel wtelt to Naples, and next forty years. The publisher of thia^^ 
there wrote his Ads, Galatea, and Polyphe- was said to have gained ■ fifteen ka|i|PI. 
1 mus, being the first and unedited form of tho pounds by i^ which caused Handii^ to write 
.Acis iiud Galatea, produced twenty-fbnryfeap to him; ' 

■ “ My deM8ir;--A. it i. only right that wSkeuM he, 

Idninh CatbriiCs, and amo^ others ,a grand; ^ ' 

& wiUi t double ritoww, from wfiph, ^ Alter mx or s^ven month?’ of 
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siaccosa iu Lotion, Handel was olS>lij|ii<i to | foundibaiUidltaUantheatiA'hfiid failed and 
return to l»is post at Hanover, not .Nwwout I was np Jbager open. But, , Duke of 
promising Queen Anne to return to rliUBlaiid i Chandus bad, at his costly palace of Cannons,. 
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father to a sistw^. eliild. At Hajuover be accepted the place of chapel-master, and for 
remained but a very little whik before he tlie ^apel at Cannons he composed, during 
was. allowed again to Visit England, where the next two years, certain works known to; 
he produced "an Ode, for. the Queem’s Birth- fame—but now no longe? to be heard—the 
day in seventdeu hundred and twelve In Chandos Te Deum and the Chandos An- 
November of the'same year his Piastor Eido thems. 

was produced at the London opera; at the [ We should' not interest the reader much, 
beginning of the next year another opera! by merely chronicling the details of a proa- 
by Handel, Theseus, drew so w:eU os to com-! perous career.'' At the age of thirty-five 
mand at the first rej^sentations doable i Handel, still attached to the chapel of the 
prices for pit tickets. Kie Peace of Utrecht j Duke of Chandos,—still supported by his 
having been concluded at the end of March, I pensions and lus salary from court — 
in the year seventeen hundred and thirteen, • plunged into the musical politics of London, 
Handel was directed to compo.se the Te and became director of the Italian Opera, 
Deum, and the Jubilate, still known by the revived under the powerful support of 
name of Utrecht, Handel was femous at noble patrons. He went abroad to collet 
that time in London, not only as a composer, singers; he wrote operas ; he wrote for the 
bat also as a solo-player on the harpsichord, Duke of Chandos, Esther, the first English 
and enjoyed his fame so much that Queen; oratorio ; for which the Duke ptiid a thou- 
Anne giving him a pension for lifa of two! sand pounds. For the Bam©»Duke, Gay put 
hundred a year, he broke trust with the together the words, Handel the music, of the 
Elector of Hanover, and stayed in England, well-known Aois mid Galatea. Of the palace 
But, before two more years bad elapsed, of Cannons, which bad cost the Duke of 
Queen Anne was dead, and the Elector of. Chandos a quarter of a million, and was sold 
Hanover was crowned at Westminster as for eleven thousand pounds three years after 
George the First. The new king not only hia death, there remains now not a vestige; 
resented breach of trust in an old servant, but,the detached chapel of which Handel was 
but reseutaed also Handel’s having written a the master has become the parish-church of 
To Deum on the Peace of Utrecht, whi^ he Edgeware village. It is an ill-co^itioned 
did not regard favourably. Since the musician church : behind the altar is the <^au on 
had good friends at Court, the new king’s which Handel played as leader and composer 
pardon was, after about a year’s delay, ob- of the first of English oratorios. ^ 
tained, and with it a second pension of two Handel wrote, at this ^wiiiod of his life, 
hundred pounds, as well as the payment of many opei-as; and some ot tiiem must surely 
a third sum of two humired a-year out of! have been very good. Aim out of them have 
the Privy Purse for Handel’s services as, been transferred to sacred use. A lover’s 
mu-sLc-master to the daughter of the Prince languishing inquiry, Where art thou, my 
of Wales.' So we have Handel established j bedoved, has been turned 1^ pious hands 
firmly iu England in the thirty-first year of into a Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty; 
his age, receiving six hundred a-year from' and a pastoral air. Green Meadows, has l>e- 
the Court in the way of salary and pension, come Turn Thee, O IjOrd; I borrow Cupid’s 
and as a composer the main prop of the Ita- wings, from Handel’s Bodalinda, was reset 
Uan opera. He had not even housekeeping to to the words of Great Jehoyab, all adoring, 
vex him ; one year he passed at the house of i In Handel’s lifetime many liberties were 
Mr.'Andrews, a private gentleman; another taken in this way, but generally in .an oppo- 
at the house built by the Earl of Burlington site direction. A gavot iu tho overture to 
iu the middle of the fields, where “he was; bis Olho, had words found for it, and was 
certain that no one eonld come and build i published as a Bacchanal—Bacchus, God of 
. beside him.” The house is now among the’Mortal Pleasures — by Mr. Handel. An air 
bees of Piccadilly. Prom the Earl of Eur^ from Rodalinda was reissued as a favourite 
lington’s, Handel went ifl the train*of the air of Mr. Handel’s, O my pretty Punchi- 
to Hapover, and was left there fer a nello 1 
tiljM^ith one of his pupUs, the son of the} Against the operatic kingp and queens .who 
P® 5 § ofWples. He.wasayear at Bknover,’sang Italian under the directorship Of 
and, while teere, wr^ again upon ^he sub-i Handel, was set up the Beggars’ 
jeot Iff the Passion; the new work being an! which was said, by its sucoe^, to have made 
oratorio containing tiijty-five moroeaux. This Gay rich and &ch gay, ,The Italian. o|fera 
M.Sc]:melcher brings,for tbe first time, to light scheme at last feiled under its,noble ampUge- 
' by the disintermeut of a .copy from among! ment; hut, Handel, who had saved ‘kh thou- 
tfie Handel MSS. in Buckingham Palace. ' sand pounds, re-opened the hoase in pattner- 
Whllajhe returned to England, Handel , sh'^ . with its {sroprid^ aftep, it hM been 
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olttaed fi)f eJghl^itt His c^eep^ aa finfelied it ila ft'week lesa' Jha^” three months, 

,;iQftaafrer was ka 'MI^cTcy one, till h^ own jaiiil three days after haidpg fiaished.Saul he 
.5 oratorio, iistliejvi^ing produced by a sp^U-' -ljegati Israel iu Egypt, which be finished in 
Ifttor^he/waa ii^nlfttea to produce; it hl*a- treaty-seven days., His age then, was fifty- 
B^lf, ^'the iDheatre in the Haymarket, three. At the beginning of the pext year, he 
and did soMajesty's cpramand.” It took the unoccupied. npara-Uolise for the 
whs to bh- '^lierfotmed by a great numl^r bf performance, bf oratorios twiije a 'weak, ami 
'voices,ahd lastnnnfcnts. H.B. There will be produoe<l SaiiX In the, April following he 
' np acting on the stage, but the house will be produced Israel in li^ypt, and, announced Us 
fitted tip, in a decent manner for the an- second performance as the jast, pronSising 
dience’.”’ Tlie siioeess was complete, and, from alterations and additions. After the second 
the year in which it was obtained—the year performance, which was a week subsequent 
■peveatfeen hundred and thirty-two, when to the first, thenewspapers were dumb .about 
. Handel had attained the age of forty-seven— the work. , It was performed for a-third time 
the real establishment of oratorios in England in the week following, and announced for the 
dates. week after that; hut, on the morning of tho 

The success of Esther caused Haudel to; day proposed for the fourth performance tlia 
'write at once another work in the same vein; | following notice appeared : 
at the close of the operatic pwon before d.^y, the la.t new onuorio, »Iled Saul, and not 

Eastm^ he accordingly produced his Deborah. I,in Vpt. V miataU; was advertised in 
In Jbsther he had used the chorus more than yestci-day's hills and paMi-s. 
had been customary among the Italians; in 

Deborah he developed still further the use of In tho following year, Handel risked a 
tho band and chorus, and for the combimi- performance of this oratorio,—for that day 
tious lie effected was accused of violence and only. Then it was laid aside for sixteen 
noise. Alany of his fripnds said that he tore ye.ars, and, to sum np the whole result, Israel 
their,.ears to pieces ; ithe king’s notion of in Eg.ypt failed, and was performed only nine 
Handel’s taste was expressed when, at a times in the life-time of its author, ll-ssuoie 
concert, while the trumpets were sounding, a was unedited when its author died; not even 
stoiTO raged outside, and a tremendous clap one of its songs was published, 
of thunder broke over the palace. “ How Two years and a half after Israel in Egypt 
sublime!” said the king to Lord I’erubroke. had been produced and Imd fa,iled, Handel 
“■V\''hat an accompaniment! How this would after much suffering of cros.i ahd.,.bppositiou 
have delighted Handel! ” ' , from the court party in London; had almost 

Almost his ne.xt work was the oratorio j made up Ids mind to part from England and 
Atlialia, performed at the Public Act of the the English ; but a short visit among ti;a 
University of Oxford. Because of its sue- Irish gave him heart again. He had been 
cess, Oxford offered tlie composer the diplom.a often invited to Dublin, both by the Duke 
of Doctor of Music, but he refused it; for, of Devonshire, who was the Lord Lleuteinnt, 
as he explauied the matter to a friend, “ Vat and by several musical societies. Having 
de d.vfil I trow my money away for dat%vidcli written the Messiah, he doubtless was not 
de blockhead wish 1 I no want.” disposed to risk its contact with the taste of 

Tins sort of sturdy temper, sweetened with Loudon, and so—putting himself into ema- 
bnt very little patiehce, helped to embroil, munication with the best of tfie Dublin 


Handel more and more in opera polemics, i societies by which he had been invited—he 
Tile nobility turned against him on some i resolved to cross tho channel, and, in due 
qaestion about singers. He defied the nobi- time, produce Ids new oratorio at the Music 
lity, imd opened an opera-house at the theatre Hall in Fishamble Street, for the benefit of 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to do battle with that distressed prisoner's for debt. It was pro- 
which, tliey took from him. Ew five year’s duoed there, on the nineteenth of April in 
after tho production, of Athalia he produced the year seventeen hundred and forty-two; 
»b f^oi'e oratorios, but he wrote operas, and fifty-seven then being the age of the edm- 
chrried on.the battle with the rival ofiera- poser; the newspaper next dav said, it 
house until lie was nearly ruined. King “ was allowed by the greatest juJges to be 
George the Second held by H^del, though the finest composition of mnalc that was ever 
the court deserted Idm, “What, iny lord,” heard.” It was repeated frequently, and re- 


George the Second held by H^del, though the 
the court deserted Idm, “What, iny lord,” hea 


oratorio'^” ""ires,” replied,'fHhey are do so!—^fov one eveping, however * orjia- 
now performingpht. 1 thwght it Ijest to menial; the ball will then contsiSh a hundred 
retire, lesb I shpuld' dit^fe-'.tlie king in his persons more with full ,ea^.” V ; 

After this, the Me.ssi,ah, was well received 
*' 1^ tlieiu was another corhpleto hi'fiak I in London, and Handel perforhaed oratorios 

the Italian opera'; and Haudel, in j every .year, composing new ones with 
hundred and tliU'ly-mght, various saocass. His ffud# MaocJtbiet^, 
write tho,,omtorib qf Hej'writteu by 
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THE J^ter^TERY WAY. 


[jiuie^ipr.i. 


tUe.w^ with|b(i rrcteoder, and waapsodupcd 
^ Co vent Cwfciden on the first of Appiij'j* 
the y^r seventeen liundred and forty-^tivea 


Handel was then sixty‘two yeara old.. Its that yesai.*, Josephino, Antoine, and C^emen- 
politioal significance, as well as thu piifie tine wonld .roeum to theix’ midday naeaf. 


taken in it by the Jews, heljwd to ensure it 
great snecess. Handel himselfjpevforuied it 
thirty-eight times; at the tlnitfeth perforbr 
anoe, his receipts nSflounled to four ixundred 
pounds. Fivv' years later, having written 
Jejihtha, his last work, Haudelj when within 
tiireo years' of thx’ee score and ten was 
hlindcd by that drop serene which Milton 
siillVi-ed from, and of which Milton sang. Six 
or seven years later he died mi Good Friday, 
Ihe^ thii-teenth of April, seventeen hundred 
and filty-uinc. 'Of the centenary of bis death, 
must worthy eelebratioix is now in pi*ogress. 


THE MILKY AND WATERY WAY. 


aeC;^,t6mod vigour, and, at last, saw his milk' 
off f^|il}iie iharket just as. the sun had fairly 
iofi; tlio' hoxizonwith the, firm conviction 


wopUi , xnaeurn to their midday meal, 
loaded that strange* juinblo of, hell- 
metal and copper, that, in France, Oven last 
year, in country districts, ropi esdnled ‘ the 
humbler currency of the imperial doininlone. .1 
lionnd about, in the hamlets dotted over the 
swell and fall of' the land near the little 
town to which we have already alluded, and 
for which the Sieur Moineau’s milk pro¬ 
cession was bound, similar jjreparatious to 
tlioae we have faintly indicateci, had taken' 
place. A bird’s-eye view of five or six miles 
ai'ound the town (let us call it lioniaiivilloj 
would have discovered a series of r-iads 




damp chjths. And we thought that, amid j-of eggs and butter, their head ami cajjs pro- 
thc galible of the servants, the shrill cries for I tecled from the breeze by amjde haiulker- 
( ■usax', Antoine, Louis, .losephine (who wpx’e chiefs, thoir substantial ankles cased in deep 
boots that were a I'casonable load for any 1 blue stockings, these ]);'ti'Lies of milk vendors 
donkey), and Clementine (who was wai’ding 1 were jolted on their way to Boniautille. 
ofi the .UDMitory advances of Cesax', with a 1 Occasionally their animals would loifi>r to 
)iitehfovk), we cerUinly heard the well-known 
creak of the well-puUey. The farmer, who, 
by the time the farm-servants were faix-ly on 
I he move, had fully resumed his daily x-emark- 
ai'le wide-awake apjxearanco, seemed too, to 
liavc very curious business in hand. It had 


gather a more than usually attractive thistle 
—a giving way to temptaliou which Iheso 
rofigh Amazpna punished by the prompt 
incision of a very substantial pin neai- tlie 
culpi'it’s hitid-quarters. Merrily eimugh 
many of these ladies gossiped along the i-o;id 


liave failed liim, even in those stiff leather 
gaiters, could he have peered, with those 
little grey eyes of his, into the future 
that lay but tW'o hours a-head,of the 
p^^Ut, But, as our friend Paleyauwaler (a ■ 
vui^j,old family) reminds us, at least twice ju' 
eii;^%l'twenty-tbur hours, it is a blessing that 
we cannot,^11 what the next five laiuutes 
-taiay briitg forth. 

The Sieur Moineau, on the morning 
.wheii we fi'rst made his acquaintance, went 
. thrdpgh his regular number of; oaths at 


x'unning into it, like needles into a circuhir 
pin-cushion. And upon one and all of these 
^ , . i would have appeared sundry dark gray 

HEN the eastern sky fiiished, on a certain' spoi.s, I'elieved, as they neared the towxx, every 
autumn ^morning of last year, aiul the '\yhite I moment by flaslxing light. These spots wex’e 


. - .T . ] chirp of tho hii-d.s—birds that were evidently 

from tbeir lieavy eyelids, that they might bo shax'p searchei'S for the early worm — was 
wide-awake to see the donkeys and hoi'ses, occasionally di’owned by the shx'illcr music of 
loaded little did they think that in the the milkwomen, who were indulging in 
bttle town six xniles off, certain kngry men reminiscences of Nonuamly, and taking, to 
had Imd a plot against them. The broad musical ears, a very nujiloasant means of 
pjtxis of rich milk sweetened the air, as the communicating to any pei’son who might lie 
w lute fiuid passwl Umoiigh it, into the shining at hand their ardeid desii’e to see it again; 


ajipeared to us that the Sieux* Moineau made,' about Baptiste, the ploughman who had 
■ns forcible ladies expx’ess it, “more fuss jilted Jeannette, and had married lilise in- 
than enough’ over the milk; and so it | .stead, to his cost, as he found out, and serve 
appeared to bis enemies,as wc shall jweseutly: him x-ight, About tho iirodigious number of 
show, fhose sturdy _ legs of his ^ would | litres yielded by the black cow; about the 

I garde ehamjidth;, who had spied a hare’s foot 
|>eeping out of Adoliihe’s capacious pockets; 
lu sliort, about, the scandals in general of the 
village from wliieh they weie being jolteiL 
And why not, pr.ay 1 My lady, who spends 
her mornings revi4wing her Jong list‘pi: 
irienda—who y-awns when tlioy ave'px’arsed, 
and exhibits animation only when somethiiig 
may be heal’d of to their' dis.ailvantsiger, is 
allowed her malignant plteasure by 
wox’ld, and is permitted as the Bubjeet of 
sbax’p reviews by all the world also. iWhy, 

*V/'« «Sm.S S ..w kl. ... _if .. .1 '.1 


ids laen pud women servants, rolled his f theni should Yirginie, the vuddy'-'cheeked 
r s’Up and down tlie dairy with bis j dairywoman, as she. ridsf, to be cofi- 





















d«n)l&ed to Joyfed^ awg^boars, or bo forced 
. to be good-aatawSitarays,' eren to b«r bOaoiaii: 
ibfcada. tied to the ddofe anti, 

Bihoko of toWnife;j|tbV sentimental over rnrbl' 
-life’ that there can be no 

heart-burntBgi btMnd the iry of * roadside: 
,, cottage. Thi^ ittiaffine cottagers are 
i', neoessarUy better people than the spare j 
throw the shuttle in the gloomy 
,..lanba'0£^gli4at cities. 

■ !!8be nothoritiea of Romanviile had giren 

ib «8 their decided opinion that the rural 
elitourage of their ancient city, was, in no 
resipect bettor, but in every respect worse, 
than it should be. This had been the con¬ 
viction of the inhabitants a long time, before! 
the eventful morning, on w'hivh we enjoyed | 

, the honour of an introduction to the Sienr | 
Moineau. The cooks who met twice a week 
on tlie Grande Rlsce, to buy vegetables,' 
gossip' about tbeir mistresses, and realise 
their fair per centages on their purchases, 
had one and all declared that, in the long 
course of their protracted experience, they i 
had never seen cheats so audacious as thej 
villagers round about Eomanville. Opinions ^ 
travel rapidly in a provincial town; but, then ^ 
this i^id travelling finds, perhaps, a whole-1 
some cneck, m the proverbial slowness of the' 
SQUS-prefIt and his subordinates. The half-, 

. dozen ^ policemen who sauntered about the 
triumphantly ill-paved streets, and bronzed 
themselves valiantly under the fierce rays of 
the sun at some cuiionsly low salary, could 
not reasonably be expected'to do more than 
thi.s. They were only mortals after all, 
though they wore the cocked hats so rever-; 
enced by Freuchmen generally, and insisted j 
on, in Paris, when the new police was esta- j 
blished. The new corps wore caps for aj 
short time; but, we are assured, ti»e people ’ 
would pay no respect whatever to the kepis., 
The- cocked hat is something to reverence, | 
or, at any rate, to fear. 1 

It was on the eve of the day when we first, 
intrusted our hand to the awful grasp of tlie'' 
Sieur Moineau, that a meeting took place at 
BomanvUlOf in a-little, close bureau, originally 
forming one of the door-keeper’s reaiaenees,' 
under the ardiway of the local museum | 
and Ci^lege. In this little bureau, were' 
thoBe^'long green books ; that coarse, brown! 
tea-paper Upon Which IVesch underlings! 
write; that ample pw of sand for letter; 
drying', that amous inkstand, with a lump 
of wool in the i{&;; that sqpiare^ red earthen¬ 
ware receptacle in a emmer, which proved 
that the Oxlpectonators pmd their atten¬ 
tions to it) were not'il^lei^ oimers; and, 
finuliy, that ^es of grP^ riiM-board boxes, 
piled to, the ceilings Whitdi generally make 
up a •French bureau iof mot^ pretensions. 

, Tim pens, sharp cui ne^les, ana the blue- 
' should not be forgottm^ ' Evety- 

1 .looked greasr. of oourse. First, the 


.looked greasy, of oourse. First, the j 
’ ’were in the bureau, then the stools,! 
broad black apaee arUkndi^f^doos- [ 


handlCi. "l&'not very acute oplotory n^vo 
:m|^t have gatbemd from theti^osphere a 
distinct Odour of garlic. 

In-this delightful retreat from the turmoil. 
of tile totw, the enth’B. body of the Homan- 
ville police wajS gathered on tho; eve of that 
eventful moruing, which gave a shock to tlie 
nerves of the Sieur Moineau, under which he 
is labouring at tlie present ’ moment. The 
cocked hats of the six policemen were juled 
Upon the desk; and the, shiny, closely cropped 
beads of the men were packed tog^Iier 
pressing around their chief. This chief was 
a very serious man indeed ; a m.m, you saw 
it at a glance, with a curious story He 
wore the silver star of the legion, for services 
performed far away fiom Bmnanville. Gos¬ 
sips said that his present position as chief 
of the Eomanville constabulary, was given 
to him when he was disgraced. But, nobody 
knew what his antecedents were. Me did 
his duty strictly, but not harshly; still, 
although a kind, he was not a coiUpassionable 
man. You never met him walki^ in the 
streerts with a fellow-townsman. His right 
arm held behind bis back in his left; his 
eyes wandering calmly and coldly over the 
prospect, he would take his solitary walk 
round the ramparts any evenuig; read the 
Coiistitutionnel Jifterwards (it was always 
reserved for him at the cam, on its arrival 
from Palis); and retire to rest punctually at 
ten o’clock. He was a man rednpCd to tlio 
unvarying precision of a time-|deiee. He 
walked round the ramparts the same number 
of times every evening. It was at eight 
o’clock precisely every evening that he opened 
the door of the Cafo de la Grande Place, and 
ordered invariably a choppe of Strasbourg 
beer. 

At the meeting of his forces, i^ his greasy 
little bureau, he gave his orders in the calm, 
methodical speeca we expected to bear from 
him. A sergeant of the local gendarmerie, 
was also of the meeting; and to him tiiB 
chief more particularly addressed hiiusuifi 
He told him to place a mounted patrol at 
every octroi gate around the city, as early as 
four o’clock the following morning, and tp 
prevent every market man or woman, whof" 
carried a pail of any kind, from entering the 
town. Ihe patrol would detain all pail- 
bearers who might present themselves till he 
arrived. These oiders were to be com- 
mnnioated to tlie mounted patrols, oft their 
arrival at the scene Of action. The policera en 
Were exjoined to keep the matter seewet, on 
pain of dismissal.. 

We left the milkmaids merrily singingt^^d-. 
gossiping on their,way tp RomaiTVilki;!'' ' . 

‘'This is a droll affair,’’ said g^daritte 


addressinga very pepjiery specimen of the time,' 
whose bayonet towered over hia glazed 
“Yery ciroB,” relied, the little Wamor^ ss 
he planted iums^ firmly in the middm W 
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tltiS road,>*nd[^pared, ifii«ees8ary,'tti*«S^^e! 
the entire ccaittun of Moineau^ iqUiQWdtf 
and donkeys. 

“You cannot passcried' the gendkeme to 
the women as they reached the g*tJte, “ind 
you atte detained, tUd the authorities have 
dealt with you. Get down, and enter the 
octroi office, . ; 

' The reader who htts not seen the French 
authorities dehl with the French people, will 
be unable to realise the consternation this 
order created aifaong the Moinean servants. 
The women grew ashy pale, and shrieked, 
and clasped their hands, and called upon 
their favourite saints, and begged for expla¬ 
nations from the peppery little man, who 
looked his sternest, and was possibly dis¬ 
appointed because he had not had an oppor¬ 
tunity of poking his bayonet, at least, into a 
donkey. They went chattering into the dark 
greasy octroi room, where tliey sat upon the 
forms and wmng their iiands, and implored 
the octroi official to give them some (due to 
the mystery. But, the official was silentj 
Other milk parties arrived in rapid suc¬ 
cession ; and were treated, as the Moineau 
cavalcade had been. On each occasion the 
screams, and prayers, and violent gestures 
peculiar to French excitement, were repeated. 
In an hour the little bureau was full of 
ruddy women, and bronzed countrymen in 
their blue blouses, who vented theu’indigna¬ 
tion in a series of oaiiis, in which the letter 
r seemed-i-tlO predominate. 

Presently the chief of the police, accom¬ 
panied by two or three officials, and two 
policemen, was seen approaching the barridre. 
The excitement in the octroi bureau became 
intense. The white caps of the women could 
be seen, in stages, one above the other, as 
they raised themselves on tiptoe to catch a 
glimpse of the awful procession. The chief 
looked more than usually serious; but, on 
arriving before the bureau, he took no notice 
wliatever of the crowd of country-people 
gathered within it. It was evident that his 
business ,was not with them. They were not, 
however, left in a state of snspense; since 
officials proceeded, with remarkable 
yiffonr, to drag the donkeys from the road¬ 
side, the aniiual’a heads'and necks stretching 
to a wonderful length, before them bodies 
yielded to the tugs of the antliorities. In a 
lew minutes the pails were untied, and 
arranged in a row against the hedge. It was 
now obvious that the Sievr Moinean’s tniik 
was.about to under^, in company with that 
of his neighbours, tne severe test that was 
htpcefprth to be applied to it from time to 
tune*'by the representatives of the law. A 
very s^rionsdookiug gentleman proceeded 
with the . chemical anmysis. It must have 
beep highly iinsatisffictoiy. Had, the Sieut 
.Mbineau mixed floui', or emulsion of almonds, 
dr brown extract chicory with his 
\ mUhiihat he might, without fear of detection 
: 1)fj:}up}j^tomer;^ add gsdloipi of water 1 The 


! babbSefeef topMes under which the analysis, 
was eSK^peted, prevented us from learning J 
the precise toason why, basketffil. after basket-; 
fttl of farmer’s milk 'was sent waudeiv 
ing, in a broad white line, along the open 
sewer of the road. There was hard^,* pail¬ 
ful that escaped.) The Sienr Moineau’s 
neighbours were not less culpable ; and their 
milk, too, flowed in a broad white way ;. 
through tile streets of the town. In vain the i , 
women apjiealed to the policemen ; in vain 
they assured the chief that the milk was as 
it oame from the cows ; the official chemist ' 
knew better, and tijiped their pails over, one i 
after the other, without appearing to take the 
least notice of their protestations. In half- 
an-hour the Moineau servants were on their 
way back to their master, their empty pails 
jingling at their sides, and their tongues (loing 
their utmost to drown this jingling. 

From the barridro, where the Moineau pro¬ 
cession was stopped and relieved of its bur¬ 
den, the chief and his officials repaired ia 
succession to the remaining barridres around 
lloroanville. At each barridre the scene 
already described was faithfully copied. The 
women chattered, and prayed, and gestlcn^ 
lated; the pails were arranged in rows, and 
the milk was sent bubbling along the open 
sewer. Before seven o’clock, the rich fluid 
—rich even with its admixture of water, and 
flower, and chicory—whitened the long line 
of open sewerage across the city: a milky and 
watery way drawn by the authorities as a 
prompt and very impressive lesson to the 
farmers round about. 

And then, when the servants with jugs, 
and jmns, and pitchers, darted into the streets 
to tlie actnistomed gateway, under wliich 
their milk-vendor usually sat, sui'rounded by 
her snow-white pails, and found that she was 
not there; when the rubVjish-carts were in 
the streets, and the cluftbnniere were investi¬ 
gating the worth of tlie cast away vegetables, 
and rags and dirt piled in neat heaps before 
every house ; when the shutters were being 
taken down firom the tobacco-shops and the 
grocers ; and when the air was scented with 
the moroing rolls ; the excitement among the 
townsfolk became really dangerous. The six • 
poli(iemen walked up and down the streets, 
looking appropriately fierce and uncompro- ,L 
mising. They gave no lieed to the storieli of s 
the nurses who were bringing up. babies by, 
hand, and were conse.<jtteatry in despair.. 
They were unmoved by.the fact that a certain 
old lady would be dead if she didn’t get her 
milk-soap before tea o’clock. They disia- 
garded.tlm sorrow ofidte children, who would' 
have to go with()ot puddings; and . thd 'r 
restaurateurs who were indespmr about tHoir 
day's sauces. They had done their dut^s they 
j^d; even rijeir chief had beeu.ciomi^lm'to 
drink black coffee, and there woula' faexmji^ 
milk for everybody to-morrow for 

everybody at the.cost of one dayii wUkfor 
none. Aday tffiffiat wanto i jmtoi 
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festival. Could ij^dott iuiik«jeu oulj? li'^e »n of <|^n’<i iot blotnl, lb was |Jiae 4 se which 
dread of gallactt^m^er?, aa now the J?ftris #5Ik- »«« fts c6tt]Nei and wea#s|tB 0 lf out.' ' 

■ »jen do! For day Paris will be in lihof' , A more teitribi? drama eyon than this, 
lUaimer taken b^shi-prisejflud the produce bf occurifed. in the shme reign, betTVoen.tho 
the forty-eight thousand thrte hundred and I>uke ' of P, and ]U)rd K,-, concerning a 
seveiuty eoW8,(.w:h0se milk she consumes, will eertain4)eautiful Countess of E. The duke 
flow iu curlj^ku wedding favours, Jildng tlm challcnpd the lord, and, contrary to usage, 
Boulevards fgave him the choice, -of wei^ons, the ohal- 

,, ---—------ - • lengePs privilege, /they met the next 

'. BXJELJjINC in ENGIjAND. moraing—a cold, rainy, miserable morning; 

' - time, five o’clock; place, the fiiut tree be- 

Tob ordeal by battle introduced into hind the lodge in Hyde Park. They stripped 
England by llie Norman conqueror died^ out ofiT their fine scarlet coats trimmed with gold 
of general usage in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and silver laco—the duke excessively in- 
It, Bowpvev, remained the law of the land dignant that they should^exannue his vest, so 
tmlilthcyearelghteenlrandredandeighteen,fas to be certain there was no nnlawful 
when it was repealed in consequence of a protection underneath, but the lord, more 
resort to it by one Thornton. He had deceived accustomed to the formalities, submitting to 
ami murdered a beautiful girl named Ash- the search coolly enough—and then .they took 
furd, and, claiming his ri^t to Viuiger of their pistols, before taking to their swords; 
baftel, the Court of Queen’s Bench was according to the fashion of the times, 
obliged to allow it; the girl’s bi-otlier, whom the first fire the duke missed,, but Jjord 
he challenged, refusing to fight, the murderer B, hit his grace near the thuinh; at the 
was discharged. ^ second fire, the duke hit the lord. 'J’hc.v then 

The duel between Sir Walter Blount and drew their swords and rushed on each other, 
the Earl of Essex—because young Blount had After the first or second thrust Lord B. 
received from Elizabeth, as a reward for his entangled his foot in a tuft of gi'as3,>.and fell; 
flue tilting the day before, a chess-queen of but, supporting himself with his sword hand 
enameUea gold—was one of the modei-n as | lie spi-ung back, and thus avoided a tbrust 
compared with the ancient sort. Gathering up | made at his heart. The seconds then inter- 
Ijis cloak as he passed through the privy i fered, and attempted to bring about a recon- 
chamber, that all the world might see his j ciliatiou ; but the duke—who seems to ii.ave 
sovereign’s gift fastened to his arm by i been the most fiery throughout—^angrily, 
crimsou ribbons, it is likely enough that the'ordered them back, threatening to. stab! lie 
new favourite flaunted his snccc«s with more j first who again interfered. After much gnod 
pride than prudence, .and that Essex, whoso play and fine parrying they came to a “ close 
S‘‘;i,nty p.ut^eiicc never held out long against | lock, which nothing but the key of the body 
the sin ’ of jealousy, felt himself could open.” Thus they sto.od, unable to 

fully iuatil ' Vrath. “Now I per- gtidke a blow, each afraid to give the o(!i<‘r 

ceive,” he s;uii i.fully to Folk Greville, the smallest advantage, yet each struggling 

“that every fool must have his favour.” to free himself from his entanglement. At 
■\Vhich uncivil speech ripened into a challenge last, by one wrench sti-onger than the others, 
and a duel, wherein the earl was wounded they tore themselves away; and .at the 
in the thigh; a circumstance that caused same lime both their- ^words sprang out 
■our mighty and most wrathful queen to say, of their hands—Ixu'd B,’s six or .seven 
“ God’s death ! it is fit that some one should yai-ds in the air. This accident, however, 
take him down, and leach hhn better man- did not retard them long; they seized llieir 
ners; else there will bo no rule with him ! ” weapons again and fought 6n. Tlie lord 
The Crowned Vestal was weary of the elder was thou wounded in the sword arm,; but 
favourite’s temper and disrespect, and Blount, tearing back, and before the duke had quite 
the younger and latest darling, was aa yet recovereil from his lunge, he ran him through 
impeccable. the body. The blow left the lord i.. guardeil; 

Such eiwounters soon grew worse than and, with the sword through him, the duke 
mere passages-at-arms between two am- cut and thrust at his antagonist, who had 
bilious young courtiers; and, in ,the reign only his naked hand wherewith to guard 
of James ,,tne First, the evil rose to a himself. After his hand had been ft-arfully 
fearful height- Bacon did what he could to mangled with putting .aside his enemye 
check it ; ^daring that he would make ho sword,*th6 lord :was in His turn nm thraugli 
fiifferem^ between a tt^ivnet and a hatband, —one rib belqw the heart, Agaifi„tl4e: 
but woutd prosecute ,';' 'allr^principal8 and seconds interfered ; .ag.aiu without success j 
seconds alike-^who had ,any art oi: part in wlicn the lord, faint from lossf of blood, Ml 


ihe tim* went^ijth th^ duellers'; anq no {faltered forward, and, falling with his thigh 
.f «ihc h..'the wisest and i across hifi Sword, snapped it in'the, mhlst.” 

wwirwIf'-ofjnhiiUiiiffiGBradd! turn'iho mirriintj Tim Ankh. t.b'^n took his. own awnra.'-hrnkA 




nm; the j Tlie duke., thhn tooli:„,iai8 own sv^om, , 
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on tUe stiffening bodies, and the danilit gir^s;' ;in Coveiit GaWeii. 

The spirit of violence aad lawfles^as that NoJ; long" iftei;, the Duke of Buckingham 
belonged to duelling, even in, its feast dis? fought atJESjrnesl^ras withthelfiarl ofShrews- 
bonourable days, more surely than any love' bury; for havingf been “ nearer than kind ” to 
ot honour or necessity of self-defence, was | my lady the countess. The only one kilted on 
allied sometimes in a manifest way to, the occasion was the duke’s unhappy second, 
treachery and murder. Tins is a story told, Sir J. Jenkins ; and he was slain on the spot, 
in Aubrey’s Miscelhauies :— ! Sir John Talliot, one of Lord Shrewsbvu-y'a 

, “ Anno 1C47, the Lord Mohun’s sou 'and ‘ seconds—they had two each, and all four 
heir (a gallant gentleman, valiant, and a! fought—was severely wounded: and the 15^ 
great master of fencing and liorseinanship),! himself was run tliiough the . body, but not 
bad a quan el with Prince QritHn; there | killed. Buckingham escaped with only a 
was a challenge, and they were to fight on: few skin sciatches. Lady Sln-ewsbury. 

l'irtk'ui.1 kit/>1r Ik'S a.Tc«a«v AaI.Ia in ^1< M ... . ..-1 *_ .*,..1.1 _! 


who quarrelled with Mm and pistolled him, i red with her husband’s Idood. The merry 
it was believed, by order of Prince Griffin ; ■ monarch jiardoned all concc'rned in the death 
for he was sure, that Mr. Mohun, being so* of Sir J. Jenkins : “but only for this oucej"' 
much the better liorsemau, &e.., would have ] no future oifender was to be forgiven, and 
killed him had they fought. 1 duelling was to be put down. 

“In Jiunes Street, in Covent Garden, didl In the reign of Queen Anne, a duel waa 
tlien lodge a gentlewoman, .a handsome j fought Initween Sir Oliomley Dering ami a 
wonnaii, who w'as Mr. MohUn’s sweetheart.; Mr. Thornhill. Swift describes it in his 
Mr. Molnm was murdered about ten o’clock; Journal to Stella, under date of the iiiuLli of 
in the morning; and at that very time, his' May, seventeen hundred and eleven. “ 'fhey 
mistress being hi bed, saw Mr. Mohun como ; fought at sword and pistol this morning iu 
to her bedside, draw the curtain, look upon; Tuttle Pields : their pistols so near that the 
hi'i- and go away ; she called after him, but muzzles touched. Xhornhill iliseluirgecl fust, 
iioaiiRwer; slie knocked for her maid, asked' and During having received the shot, dis- 
lier for Mr. Mohun ; she said she did not see charged his pistol a.s he w:u) falling, so it 
Mm, and Iwd the, key of her chamber door ; went into the air. The story of this ((uarrtl 
in her pocket. This account my friend afore-, is ioiijj. Thornhill had lo.st seven teeth by ,i, 
Sithl had from the geutlewomams own mouth,! kick in the mouth fror ‘ 'o h.'i l 
and her maid’s.” , first knocked him dov ^ii.s above a, 

Gimofthenn>stfo(>lish,yetmelancholy,duels; fortnight ago. Dering . ,, jixt ’week to be 

on reconl, is that between two dear friends married to a fine young lady'. ’ 

—Sir D. ISellases and Tom Porter, as tohl by i This duel was avenged ; for, throe moutha 
gossip Pepys. They had no quarrel together, ’ .after. Swift journalises thus; “Thoridiiil, 
and were only talking somewhat loudly, wdien who killed Sir Chondey DtTiijg,w.as murdered 
a bystautier asked if they were quarrelling 1 | l)y two men on Turidiam Green hist Monday 
“ No ! ” said Belhiaes. “1 would have yon, night: as they stabbed him, they bid Mm 
know tinit I never quairel, but I strike; remember Sir Chomley Dering, They had 
take that .03 a rule of mine! ” quarrelled at Hampton Court, and followed 

“How!” said Tom Porter, “strike 1 I and stabbed him on horseback. I went 
would I could see the man in Pnglaud that myself through Turnham Green the same 
diirst give me % hlpw.” Whereupon his night, which w’as yesterday.” 
friend box*'d liLs ears, and the two would The most famous duel of this reign was, 
have fongut on the spot, had they not been fought a year after in Hyde Park, by the 
hindered., V However, Tom Porter waited Duke of Hamilton and Ijord Mohun. Thu 
for his friend as ha went by iu his coach, Duke weunded Lonl Mohun morljilly'; butj 
and bade him come out and draw. Sir while he hung over Mm, Mohun, shortening 
H. Eellases ' obeyed ; and, after a few his sword, stabbed Lint through the shoulder 
|tasgc» called out to his friend to fiy, for to liis heart. He was carried to the lake- 
that he was mortally wounded. “ Pimling house, and there laid on the grass, whoi'e he 
himself severely wounded,” says Pepys, “ho died. Mohun, one of tlie viles^ characters 
called to Tom Portex’, and kissed Mm, and of the period, had ^ivon the affront j yut, (^- 
biule him shift for himself,. ‘ for,’ says he, ti*ary xo usage, had also sent the cbalieVige^ 
‘Tom thou hast hurt me; bat { will make which the Dtxko, a most worthy and amlablu 
shift to stand on my legs till thou mayV, man, was obliged to. accept, The, duel' was 


tepiided topi though not mortally. In a! wards, that Mohun’s second, Majdr-denerai 
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^acaiiaej, huA, ^'b)>ed;lAt«''dak^ A law 
j^'vfard tras offered for hi» apprehension, aM 
' the public were aa eager ;to nare him caugbt 
that, one nigh^^i,gentleman being attscR^d 
by highwavmieh ^d the presence of mind 
tdl tnem tbat.;.he wiia General Macsfrtuey, 
And ^at if wonld take lixiln before a 
justice <ff tiie peace they would get the 
rea!:?*<£ 'Ph f y did so; fotmd they were de- 
ceit^adt 'aBd were tliemselves safely lodged in 
'jftfj; Meanwhile, Macartney escaped to Eol- 
]an<f p bat, retamiiig, was tried, and found 
guilty of mnnslaaghter. 

The duelling disease infected even the 
learned professions; the very church was 
militant and fought with swords and pistols. 
Fulwood, a lawTCr, being pualied against by 
the renowned ^au Fielding in the pit of 
Drury Lane Theatre, in seventeen hundred 
and twenty, challenged the beau on the spot, 
diaarined and wouimed him. Flushed with 
his victory, he left for Lincoln’s Tnn Fields’ 
theatre, and there purposely sought a quarrel 
with Captain Cusack. They went out into 
the ffelos to fight; and Captain Cusack left 
the lawyer dead,dmneath the moonlight. 

Doctors Woodward and Mead fought under 
the vety gate of Qresham College. Dr. Wood- 
ws^B foot slipped and he fell. 

“ Take your life ! ” cried JEscuIapian Mead 
loftily, putting up his sword. 

“ Anything but your physie ! ” retorted 
Woodward. 

Doctors Williams and Bennet had conti¬ 
nually quari’clled over the bedsides of the 
dying, and had abused one another in print. 
Matters had gone so far and words had 
run so high, tliat Dr. Bennet proposed a 
hostile meeting. Dr. Williams refused. Ben¬ 
net went next morning to bis house, and 
kno<dced at his door; which Williaras him¬ 
self opened, at the same instant disdiargiug 
a pistol loaded with swan shot, full in Dr.j 
linnet’s breast. Bennet retreated across the 
.street to a friend’s house, Williams pursuing 
him—fi.riDg again ; and, before the other 
could draw, Williams had stabbed him. 
Bennet wlth.all his remaining strength madei 
a home thrust at his murderer. His sword 
eame 'OUt at his shoulder-blade, snapping 
with the blow, part remaining in the 
wound. WilUams turned back to go to his 
own house, but fell dead by the doorstep; 
and Bennet died four hours afterwai^s. This 
matches some modem Amearicah stories. 

The,clubs of those times were the great 
nnrWiriw of duels. jATge patties used 
to ai^^lde, and a t^ular bnttie would 
take place, whereih maaoT hvM'Would be lost. 
Ladies were insulted^ wat^men beaten and 
killed, and often it re^^od A eomidetable 
force of mounted soldiery, bewe the ‘'Mo¬ 
hawks,” “ Bold bucl^” or “ would 




^(gal pip&idainatidn, aftiw tl;^ ! murder, :ihi 
sevehthea hundred and tweof^-six, of Mr. 
Gower by Major Oneby- and the town 
had a little peace. Oneby was sentenced 
to death for^ murder, the duel having 
taken p}a(» without witnesses and under 
apparently unfair conditions; he being 
covered with a cloak, and having given the 
provocation throughout;—but ,ho committed 
suicide and so escaped the hangman. The 
duel between the ancestor of Lord Byron 
and Mr, Cliaworth, in seventeen imn- 
dred and sixty-five, was also one without 
seconds or witnesses. Tlmt Lord Byron 
and Mr. Cbaworth had had a very slight 
dispute about Sir Charles Sedley’s manors, 
and the amount M game he pre.«erved. It 
w|^ a mere nothing; what would pass now 
without more than a momentary mellag of 
irritation ; but then, it was matter worthy of 
death. They fought in a room, alone ; and 
Mr. Chaworth deposed, that, when be turned 
round from shutting the door, he saw Lord 
Byron coming close upon him, his sword 
drawn. “I knew him,’’ said the dying man, 
aigniftcantly ; and he drew at once. Byron 
sliortening his sword gave him his mortal 
wound, the poor gentleman living just long 
enough to give his evidence. Lord Byron 
was tried by the House of Ijords, and found 
guilty of mandaughter. He claimed his 
privilege as a peer, under the statute of 
Edward the Sixth, paid his fees, and was dis¬ 
charged. But private vengeance did not alwaj^ 
wait for legal retr ibution. 

In the reign of George the Tliird in which 
this latter duel happened, one hundred and 
seventy-two duels were fought, three hun¬ 
dred and forty-four people having been en¬ 
gaged in them. Yet the painful details of that 
terrible national lunacy were enlivened by 
such duels as that between George Garrick — 
brother to David—and Mr. Baddeley the 
actor; but these were not many. It 
was reported that George Garrick had in¬ 
duced Mrs. Baddeley to forget one of 
her essential duties to her husband, to 
which Mr. Baddeley natoraUy objected. 
They fought; Baddeley so nervous that 
he could baldly hold his pistol, George 
cool and dfibonnaire; and when his turn 
came for firing, fired in the air, like a 
prince. In the midst of the comedy a hackney 
coach drew up, and out rushed Mrs. Baddeley, 
aU beauty and dishevelled hair. Bhe fiuug 
herself between the pair, crying, “ Save him! 
save him 1 ” to each in turn ; takiim care 
at the same time to fall in a bewitching 
attitude. The combatants were mdtod; 
they rushed into each other’s arms, em¬ 
braced, and • the tahleau ^wns complete. 
They then all went home together in :Mrs. 
,Baddlqlqy*Al;«>aoh. How th^ hhsband and 
the rep^d' lover arranged ihattersfor the 
future there is' no record left tOiteli. 

Sometimes even ..serions duelB had. a 
better ending than by woundt .or 
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death, Sheridan won hia, wife, the ■;%(»- 
tifol MUa Linley, by fighting , t^ffee’^hn 
h#r account, with Mr., Matthews, of;,®ath; 
and Captain Stoney married Lady Strath¬ 
more the same weelt in which he had fought 
for her sake with Mr. Batt, editor of the 
Morning Post j—the cause of dud, in both 
instances being certain malicions and slan¬ 
derous words which both these ^ gentlemen 
ha<l published, or caused to be published, 
against the ladles in (mestion. But, in 
those days, every one fought reason or none. 
The Duke of York and Colonel Lennox,— 
the Colonel’s fire grazed the Duke’s curl, 
but his royal highness deloped (fired in 
the air); Mr. Curran and Major Hobart ;• 
John Kemble and Mr. Aiken ; Iiord 
Lonsdale and Colonel Cuthbert—because 
Cuthbert, keeping Mount Street clear, 
would not allow Lord Lonsdale’s car¬ 
riage to pass, contrary to orders—Pitt and 
Mr. Tierney; Sir Prancis Burdett and Mr. 
Pauli; O’Connell and D’Estorre—a bad busi¬ 
ness with hints of not quite fair pLay 
on the pfurt of the seconds; Fox and Mr. 
Adam ; and Wilkes, three times—with Lord 
Talbot, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Forbes. It 
w.as part of a gentleman’s education and privi¬ 
lege in those days ; something that belonged 
to him of right, like his armorial bearings 
and his ancestral oaks. It did not always 
remain a privilege exclusively appropriated 
to blood, however; witness the ratal afiair 
in which a rash linendraper, named Mir fin, 
wjis engaged, on Wimbledon Common in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight; an affair 
that, happily, disgusted many of the blue 
blood, and gave a turn the right way to the 
practice of duelling. But, wc mugt go back 
again to the times of darkness. 

On April the fifteenth, seventeen hundred 
and ninety, Sir George Ramsey’s servant 
kept a chair for him at the door of the Edin- 
bnrgli Tiieatre. Captain Macrae ordered him 
to take it away ; the man refused ; the cap¬ 
tain beat him severely, and the next day, 
meeting Sir George, insisted on .his instant 
dismissal. This time Sir George refused, and 
Captain Macrae challenged him. They 
fought on Musselburgh Links. Sir George’s 
fire was without effect, but Captain Macrae 
lodged his ball near his adversary’s heai't. 
Sir George lingered for a few days in great 
agony, then died. Macrae fled, and was out¬ 
lawed. When the servant heaM of his 
master’s fate and the cause of the quarrel, he 
fell into strong convulsions, and, in a few, 
hotu’s^died. * 

This was not the only quarrel about a 
servant. Eosign Sawyer, of O’Farrell’s regi¬ 
ment in B^nsale, beat Captain Wrey’s ser¬ 
vant for glvi% he said, a slighting answer 
to bis wife, 'uie servant took out a warrant 
of assault, and the ensign challenged the cap- 
; tain for allowing him to do so. Captain 
Wrey remonstrated with the lad, and endea- 
• vesjiredto iBOoI hishot young blood; carrying 


9^ '^ from the town, so as to have • 
A “ jbette^. and longer talk. Ho thought 
he iwas ,.dmng some good and bringing 
the boy ,.,tp reason, when suddenly he 
drew, and there was now no help for 
it. The cSPitMU threw himself on the 
defensive, and> «udeavoaring to disarm the 
ensign, ranhim through. He died in two hours, 
kissiug the captain, and owning himself the 
aggressor. Poor foolish lad ; with a young 
wife wailing tearfully at home, and the little 
unborn inuuocut orphaned before it saw the 
light! 

Even for more trifling things than these, 
were duels fought and It^es lost, Mr. 
Stephenson was killed at Margate by Mr. 
Anderson, in a quarrel about opening or 
shutting a window ; Captain Macnamara shot 
Colonel Montgomery through the heart, be¬ 
cause their dogs fought in Hyde Park; Lord 
Camelford and Mr. Best, bosom friends, 
fought about a worthless woman’s transparent 
lie, in which affray Ijord Camelford was for¬ 
tunately shot, as he deserved to be ; Barbu 
Hompesch was called out by Mr.Richardson, 
because the Baron, being very shortsighted, 
ran against two ladies in the street,—^Richai’d- 
son was killed ; young Julius, a lawyer’s 
clerk, was killed by Mr. Graham, also a 
lawyer, for a difference of religious opinion 
Clark shot Mr. Frizell dead, because Frizell 
refused to drink any more — they were 
both law students. Political duels — duels 
arising out of a mere difference of political 
view—were without number. The saddest 
of these was that between Mr. Alcock and 
Mr. Colclough, great' friends and associates. 
They quJUTelled at Alcock’s election-time, 
wont out and fought, and Colclough was 
shot through the heart. Mr. Alcock never 
recovered the horror of that moment. Tried 
and acquitted of the murder, he yet could not 
acquit himself; and, in a short time he sank 
into a state of melancholy, that was nearer to 
ins.'iiiily than sorrow. His sister, Miss 
Alcock, who had long known and loved Mr. 
Colclough, went mad. 

Mr. Cuddle was a Scotch surgeon, atWins- 
ter, in Derbyshire. He attended the family of 
the BritUebanks, and fell in love with Miss 
Brittlcbank. The family—especially the 
brothers—disapproved of the connection, and 
Cuddie was ordered to withdraw his preten¬ 
sions. But, Miss Brittlebank loved mtn in 
return. One day they were met walfciijg 
together by her brother, William, He took hu , 
sister away, and high words passed between 
him and the surgeon. The next day he, 
challenged, hir. Cuddie ; the challenge wa» 
refused j whereupon he and hi? brothertH- 
Androw and Francis—accompanied t a 

friend, Edmond Spencer, also a awkeen, 
went fo Caddie’s house, and demands ah 
^ologyV Of a duel, Caddie ’bdth. 

He had nothing to, kpologiBe for; 

Miss Brittlcbank, knd.sheloved hlootV^d he 
would not fight .With - her ! At list, 
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after much provocation—^very hard to t ari^ th® royal fapaily made lUK^jh of tibe p6or 

they forced him to fight; jjdr. Speticoi* taking j afflicted wife, and coraforted^hci* with hopes 
tho pistols for that purpose out of his pocket, j and possibuitws. It ;^aa, howefsr, deoiaed 
Thev iuto his owti ^ardeo# stanaing at that Captain-Caijipbell should,though 
fifteen paces, and William fired. The the wife was sent away, sj,ill hoping. The 
surgeon fell, niortally ^vou^ded, His inur- day she reached Ayr—her father*s liome 
derer abscond^'; but the brothers and —slio met her husband’s corpse. He had 
Mr, Spencer were brought to trial for aid- been hanged, as sentenced; his own regiment 
ing and ^betting the murder. They were mounting guard roPud the gallows, taking off 
acquitted; thoumi ( hey had fearful evidence their bon Pets and praying audibly as he 
against them. The strongest point against appeared, with a firm step and military 
tbeifi WSB, that poor CuiUne, though pressed bearing. 

ofW before he died, would never say that it One stormy day, in eighteen hundred 
was a fair duel, and always maintained that he and fifteen, a ship w.as driven ashore on a 
had been foreefl into it unjustly, and fiiur- certain p.art of the Irish coast. A gentle- 
dered. man, Major Hillas, a brave, and humane 

Alc'iinider Campbell and Alexander Boyd man, went down to the sboi'o to prevent any 
were sciwing logetliei’, in eighteen hundred attemi>t at wrecking that might be made, to 
and eight, in the Twenty-first Foot, at save what i*rof>orty ho could, .and to ofo.r 
Ncvviy, in Armagh. One day they bad a snch assistance as the case demanded, lie 
slight dispute about the manner of giving was of infinite service, working hard and 
a certain order to the troops. Tlie dis- helping both to guard and repair in a manner 
pnte deponed into a quarrel j Campbell, whicli earned for him the gratitude .and 
ili-awing Iloyd into a room alone, fought, dis- .admiration of all who saw him. The next 
.armed, and mortally wounded him. When, day Mr. Fenton, a neighbouring gentleman 
fittracted by the noise, serv,ante and officers and a magistrate, came down to the wreck, 
rushed into the room, they found Boyd sit- took tlic whole matter out of tho major’s 
ting on a chair, dying. Campbell besought liands.inlerfered, dictated, bullied,quarrelled, 
him to say before these shrangers and witnesses ami finally ended his ill-timed interpositiou 
tl’.at “ all had been fair.” With some re- by sending a challenge to Major Hillas, whom 
Inctanee the dying man said, “Yes, the duel he ha<l first most grossly insulted, - The 
had been fair,” but added, immediately after. Major accepted the cliallengo ; but with 


“but you are a’bad man, (I'ampbell,- 


rcluctaace. With a slr.ange presentiment of 


man!” Captain C.ampbell escaped; living the ni.aniier and direction of its ending, he 
for a short time at Cheltenham, with Ms wife dressed himself in deep mourning, met his 
and four infant children, under au .assumed opponent calmly, received his fire—and fell. 


name. At last he could hold out no longer. Happily there has been no “ duelling to tho 
Haunted by that strange necessity for con- death ” of late years,—no ultra ferocity—no 
fcsslon, which so often follows on guilt, and inhuman passion. As the Black De.ath .and the 
hfdding his life very lightly since that jdagne are diluted into typhus and infliien-aa, 
tierrible affair, he delivered himself up to so ia that other morbific condition, the duel- 
justice, ivas tried for the murder of his bug disease, becoming daily milder in its 
bro'tlier officer, convicted, and condemned to form and more modified in its characteristics, 
death. He was to have been hung on the fu a -.hort time we may reasonably hejK* (o 
Monday, but was respited until the Wodiies- see it disapjiear, under the sanitary influence 
day week. Mrs. Campbell, ' -ho was passion- of moral light, iutellcetual ventilation, and 
ately !itt,ached, to her husbai. , determined to good, thorough social drainage. 'We' know- 
go to England—to Windsor itself—and there of no other specifics for this or any other- 
lay her petition for mercy and roj’al pardon disease. 

at the king’s feet, The night was black and Of Hnelling in France, we will compile a 
stormy, and not a vessel would put out to f,jw examples in another paper. 

«ea. In despair, and u'cll nigh distracted, .she .. - - . r-.;-=r-■=:—:—;-;- 

wandered on and down fhe shore until, at in July \viin>«puViiiKijw4in-ico Five HWUhiaa ami six- 

last, some poor fishermen had pity on her, rxTmtr ttat rrar-n 

afxisiagreed to take her across-r-to peril their • THIi I'ltlEi^jNTK TOLUME 
lives for her hopes. They crossed in safety; ' 

the. bqa^i^cn refusing to accept any reward <HOU‘5EHOLD WORDS, , 

from and even aijcompanying' her some i Containing: the Xuui'b6rs iw-nvcl between tfee Thlnl of 
inile.4 on the road. Slfe .'retebed Windsor at tho Txveuty-s.ercnUi of Jime of fho proscut 

eight o'clock in.tbs.'ev'ehing-iaftdr the king --;—r-_. , -r - 

, had reUred.to his own apa?llil^lits ; hut}-,the' paWished. In,.Auaes, i»st.8Vo, prmo 0i.6 

ipg her distnias.' .'hnd .ftiir of- ,t U-W' ft FAD ‘S^’CRET. 

tinder^k to d^l^er her • * ' ijv Wir-KiE conT,tjfS. 

jht to Sri Majesty, while she :-'Srndbnry and Evans, whitofilaiv. 


wandered on and down fhe shore until, at in July wiiUwpuViiiKijwi, price FivoHwmnas ami six- 

last, some poor fishermen had pity on her, rxTmtr ttat rrar-n 

ahdsiagreed to take her across-r-to peril their • THE I'ltlEENTK TOLUME 
lives for her hopes. They crossed in safety; ' 

the. bqa^i^cn refusing to accept any reward <HOU‘5EHOLD WORDS, , 

from and even aijcompanying' her some i Containing: tho Xunibcrs iw-nccl between tbe Thlnl of 
ii.ilfiil on rim rnad. SliU Vctehcd Winds, it* ub I Jautovy and tlio Txveuty-s.ercriUi of Jimedf fho proscut 
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UP AND DOWN THE LINE. 

I AM ill tlie employ of the Penzauco and 
Berwick - ujwn - Tweed Railway Company 
(head offices, Moon Square, Land's End); 
but, whether I am a director, superinten¬ 
dent, clerk, or stoker, matters not. My 
purpose is simply to put down a few remarks 
resiiectiiig the machinery by which the P. 
and B. line is worked, and thereby ease my 
mind of a nightmare which has weighed upon 
it for some time. 

Having thus modestly introduced myself, 
I will, with permission, abjure my per¬ 
sonality, and become shadowy and imposing 
in the plural number. 

To begin, then, at the top of the tree. The 
august and all-powerful body of Directors, as 
a matter of course, come first under our 
notice ; but of them we shall say little—our 
Y»rcsent liability, so far as they are concerned, 
being of a limited nature. They are of the 
gods, and sit above the thunder; and it is, 
with mortals that we have now to deal. To 
the vast body of oflicials on tliis our railway, 
the board of Directors is a sort of mythical 
assembly, which they hear frequently men¬ 
tioned, but which they seldom or never see. 
They he.ar of tliem as having put off the salarj' 
advances for another six mouths, or as requir¬ 
ing some elaborate return, the making out of 
which involves much extra labour; or, per¬ 
chance, they have news of some unfortunate 
guiirdorstation-masterbeiugsummoned before 
them, and summarily dismissed the service ; 
or they read of them in the half-yearly 
leports—those puzzling compilations of facte 
and figures which not one prson in a thou¬ 
sand c^n make head or tail of; or they see 
“ By order of the Boaril of Directors” printed 
at tlie foot of sundry notices, orilers, and in¬ 
junctions ; but, further than this the ae- 
quainhance does not extend. Sometimes, 
indeed, as Mr. Einenib happens to be tra¬ 
versing the platform, a friend will take him 
by the button for a moment, and, with a 
mysterious nod, will whisper, “ Do yon see 
that stout gentleman with the thick walking- 
stick 1 Well, that is Mr. Zeus, our chair¬ 
man.” Or, “Do you see that thin person, 
walking with his hands behind him ? That 
is Mr. Phoebus Apollo. He is one of our 
Directors, and said to be worth half a million 


of money.” Mr. Einenib will gaze for a 
moment with hushed reverence ; and then, 
hurrying to his oflice, tell his fellow-clerks 
what he h.as seen—adding, that he should 
like to have told old Zeus a bit of his mind 
about the horrid low salaries and over-work 
in our department. 

The general manager, the secretary, the 
engineer, the accountant^ and a few othei* 
heads of departments, are, with rare excep¬ 
tions, the only portions of the executive with 
whom the board comes in contiict. The 
Penzance and Berwick line being one of the 
longest in the kingdom, our board, in order 
to facilitate tho transaction of business, di¬ 
vides itself into various committees—finance, 
traffic, stores, and others—each of which 
committees site at a different time : say once 
a week or once a fortnight, with a genei'al 
board meeting once a mouth. He is a fortu¬ 
nate man who knows how to manage his 
various committees skilfully. A great point 
is not to give them too much to do—not to 
bore them with unnecessary details—but to 
have your questions ready cut and dried, so 
that a speedy decision may be come at. 
They are not without their cares, these Direc¬ 
tor's, their lofty position notwithstanding; 
e.specially if the traffic for the half-year 
does not show well, or any of their transac¬ 
tions on behoof of the company prove unfor¬ 
tunate ; for, in ruch case, shareholder's are 
liable to turn rusty, and put awkward ques- 
I tiona at the next general meeting, which 
I must be answered in a more or less straight- 
I forward manner. 

I Next to the Director's, in point of prece¬ 
dence, comes the Chief of the executive, Mr. 
Agamemnon, the general manager. Most 
managers of large railways have some special 
point about them for which they are noted 
more tlian another. Some arc known as 
skilful diplonratistej dexterous in drawing up 
: agreemeuts, far-seeiug in their plans for the 
future, not to be outwitted by the stratagems 
of hostile lines. Others have a talent for 
developing the home tr'affio of their lines, by 
diverting it from canals and carriers, and 
ci'eatiirg a trade where none existed before 
—for swelling the weekly returns, and reali¬ 
sing a thumping dividend at the close of the 
half-year: these are men to be held in honour 
by the shareholders. Other managers there 
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are, known as close shavers—economists who 
cut down the expenses to the lowest possible 
figure; who are continuully fiiuling out some 
morsel of cheese that w.awts paring; payera 
of starvation salaiies ; detested in secret by 
all whom they employ—who think by such 

J ienny wisdomi to rmikc up for their pound 
bolishnesR in other filings. Here and there 
we have still an oni.iincntal manager—a me¬ 
chanical figure with clockwork brains, placed 
on its pedestal hy pjitronage or accident; not 
destined to remain there for any length of 
time, but soon to run down, and be displaced 
forsonietliiiiL! inoi'e practical. The origin of| 
our nnaiiagtrs i.s as various as their talents.! 
Some have risen to the elevation they occupy 
from fhe jiosition of junior clerk, or clerk of 
a sro.'dl station, by aptitude, force of will, 
ami good fortune ; fbo.se are generally your 
best men. Some have formerly been in busi¬ 
ness for themselves, or have held nink in the 
army or navy, and hold their position because 
they are the right men for the work ; while 
others have been jilaced there by the will of 
.Tove, rather than by any effort of their own. 
As a rule, managers are well paid. They 
have their ten, twelve, or fifteen hundred a 
year; and some of them still more. 

ITie duties of Mr. Agamemnon aremulti- 
tudinons, and beyond classification. Verma- 
nent way, and locomotive power, being found 
to him, he has the entire management of all 
traffic, coiiching, goods, and minerals. All 
station-masters, guards, and portera obey his 
nod. To him pertains the disposition and 
arrangement of all trains; all negotiations 
and treaties with other companies, and all the' 
business of the line. 

We may compare our general manager in 
his cabinet to a spider, seated at the nucleus 
of its web, controlling from that point a hun¬ 
dred diverging threads, ami, itself scarcely 
se.en, keeping ce.ast less watch over the whole. 
But, unlike the spider, who does all its busi¬ 
ness itself, our general manager is obliged to 
employ sundry subordinates—sub-managers, 
aiiperinfeendents, inspectors—to keep his web 
in working order ; each taking one or more 
threads, and being responsible to the spider- 
in-cliief for the management thereof. 

He is bounded on every side by watchful 
eyes, and no false move escapes unnoted. No 
one may appear to see it at the time, but it 
ia^l^etty sure to rise in judgment against 
some day when least expected. He has 
leafnt long ago to be chary of bis confidence, 
and to trust uni-eservedly in no one but him¬ 
self; knowmg full well, as he does, that a 
friendly demeanour, and a smiling face, are 
hut too ofteA the masbs for secret hostility ; 
and that he is surrounded by men who wmuJd 
willingly hurl him headlong down, could they, 
^80 doing, hope to mount the c^riot in his 

J^or all the power and gloiy that accrue to 
m his rule, too, is not nn aliwlute one ; and 
wiough des£4olic oa for as it goes, is limited 


in extent. For, are there not a secretary, an 
engineer, an accountant, and a locomotive 
superintendent, all more or less independent 
of him ; all having access, in a greater or 
lesser degree, according to their need.s, to 
Zeus and the immortals 1 And are not one 
or more of them especial favourites with the 
gods, capable of holding their own .sgainst 
king Agamemnon any day, should he pre¬ 
sume too far on his position 1 Happy Is it 
for the king, when tliese troublesome chiefs 
.are men of shallow ]iret«'ijsious and mediocre 
intellect, who bow before a commanding will, 
and are too weak to bo feared. 

To the engineer, belong the m.aiiitenanco 
.md renewal of the permanent way, the for¬ 
mation and alteration of branch lines, sidings, 
tunnels, bridgts,stations,offices,and viaducts; 
he must see, in short, that the line is kept in 
good repair from one end to the otlier. Neai-ly 
the whole of the P. and B. line i.s let out to 
various contractors ; e.ach of w'hoiu engages, 
for a certain agreed sum, to keep his poriion 
of it in good working order. Our engineer 
has inspectors stationed up and down the 
line, to see the contraeta properly wirried 
out, and to look after the state of the lino 
gencrtiliy, 

Tlie secretary is the official representative 
of the company. He keeps the stock and 
share accotints; i.ssocs all dividend and 
interest warrants; receives all monies for pay¬ 
ment into bank, and acknowledges the reeei])t 
thereof. On some lines, the offices of general 
manager and secretary are combined rtud held 
by one individual under the latter title. 

The accountant, as we need hai-dly state, 
has the managenjent of the accounts of the 
line. He has his audit-offices, wliere the 
Clearing House division sheets are e.vainiriod; 
and wliore the accounts of each station are 
checked against those of others, weekly or 
monthly abstracts of traffic beiiig .sent to him 
from the stations for the purpose. He has 
his travelling audit-clerks, who go from 
station to station, checking the accomits, 
instructing fresh station-masters, seeing that 
the books are properly kept, and that the 
company is not being defraudi d by its own 
servants: supervisors of honesty they may 
be called, who report to their chief any thing 
that may be out of rule. The accountant 
makes up the statements of revemie and 
expenditure, the published weekly returns of 
traffic, various annual returns required by 
government, and the half-yearly balance sheet 
for the shareholders’ meeting. 

There is no class of men connected with 
railways on whom greater responsibility rests 
than on station-masters. There are numerous 
very small stations on every large railw.ay 
where .one man performs the whole of the 
duties,—making out the accounts, iwuing 
tickets, acting as porter, and attending to 
the signals ; all for some sixteen or eighteen 
shillings a week, and a small house. Many 
of them are ex-guards or poitere, some 
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ba.ve 'been plate-layers; as a matter of 
course the majority have had but little 
education, and some cannot eyen write 
two lines of a letter correctly. The sajMir' 
intendents 6f the middle and larger class of 
stations are generally recruited from among 
the more intelligent clerks, ami those masters 
of smaller stations whoso business talents 
have attracted attention at head quarters. 
The largest atatioms have generally two 
siiperiutendcuts, one for coaching, and one 
for goods, independent of each other. Many 
of these auperinteiidents on the P. and B. 
line have fifteen or twenty clerks under them, 
and thirty or more porters, drivers, and other 
inferior servants; their receipts, for goods 
and minerals only, will amount to fifty or 
sixty thousand pounds a year for each station, 
while their own salaries range from ono 
hundred and fifty to two hundi'cd pounds a 
year only. Printed instructions of various 
kinds are issued from head quarters for the 
guidance of station-masters ; and for the rest, 
they have their goods manager to refer to 
whenever they please ; wliilo the superinten¬ 
dents of the principal stations meet periodi¬ 
cally at their manager’s office for the discussion 
and ventilation of general questions. 

We come now to the first great body of 
workers, namely, the clerks. Changes and 
transformations are going on continually 
among the vast body of railway clerks; 
some being elevated by talents or good 
fortune out of the common herd ; some 
being dismissed; some dying ; others leaving 
railways for more hicx’ative situations in 
private firms. Still the permanent clerks, 
these wjio have been yeare in the service, and 
are now at the head of the tree—that is to 
3.ay, who are getting their ninety or a hun¬ 
dred pounds a year, ajid who cannot hope 
for more, unless something unexpected 
turn up in their favour—are now become 
such a numerous boiiy that the chances 
of advancement for the junior clerks are 
becoming fewer every year. Take the large 
audit-office on the P. and B. railway as an 
example. Out of the thirty clerks who work 
eight hours a day in that stifling den, there 
, are about a dozen receiving eighty or ninety 
ponuds a-year each, who cannot hope to be 
advanced further; fii-stly, because the work 
they perform, as thin^ go, is uot worth a 
larger salary; and secondly, because their 
abiuties arc of such a mediocre character 
that there is little or no prospect of any of 
them being picked out to till any.chance 
vacancies that may arise, where the possession 
of something more than mediocre business 
taleuta is requisite. We ’know no body 
of men among whom the maxim that like 
draws to like is more fully exemplified 
than among railway officials. Those who 
spend their evenings in public-houses, drink¬ 
ing and smoking, have their regular houses of 
Call, from which they seldom wander ; others 
are bound together by a tie of a religious 


1 character; others, again, by a similarity of 
[ intellectual tastes, and the desire of self-im- 
provoment. As a body, they are probiibly 
neither better nor worse than other middle- 
class Workers—^sneh as a'^sistants in drapers’ 
and grocers’ shop. After a young fellow , 
has been shut up in a close office for eight 
or ten hours he feels the need of a little 
wholesome relaxation and social eujoyment> 
i and it is too rarely' that he can find 
it. Ho is seldom inclined to sit down to the 
study of any work that requires much 
mental exertion. Here and there we meet 
with a hopeful sign. We have now before ua 
the foui th number of a monthly periodical, !! 
published in Manchester, ciilled the llailway |' 
Employ6s’ Magazine, tlio articles in which 
are all written by iudividu.als in railway em- 'j 
ploy. Not long ago we read of the gentle- 
men employed in the audit office at King’s ■: 
Cross, performing Hamlet before a large t 
audience ; and we have heard of a railway ! 
clerk superintending, with some success, a 
singing class. ' 

All clerks on the P. and B. line w'ho receive 
cash on account of the company are oldiged 
to find security for their honesty, paying for 
the same out of their salaries. Private 
security is not accepted, but that alone which 
is afforded by some of the London guarantee j 
societies. In case, therefore, of any embez- ! 
zlement or fraud on the part of any of their j 
servants—by no means a rare occurrence— j 
the company notify the fact to the guarantee ! 
society, who scud one of their ollicera to the !j 
place to take up the case for the proswution; !! 
the amount deficient is paid over on i! 

C 'oof of loss, unless the amount embezzled be '! 

rger than the sum for which the party was f| 
guaranteed. j 

Prom cleaner to stoker, from stoker to ,j 
driver, is the scale which must lie ascended i 
by those who as})ire to the dignity of driving ij 
a locomotive. A jiraciical acquaintance with 
their duties is thus ensured in those to whoso j 
care and vigilance thousands of Uvea are 
hourly entrusted. There is no dirtier situ¬ 
ation tlian that of cleaner. The cleaner has | 
to clear out the engines, light the fires, and j 
get everything ready for the drivers, who • 
have nothing to do after they arrive but to 
look over their eugine.s, see that everything 
is taut and trim, and then drive out of the 
shed, and hook on the train. What with the 
steam, the oil, and the dampness of the 
atmosphere, it is a difficult matter to keep a 
locomotive thoroughly bright and clean, [ 
especially if there be much Iwass work about | 
it. Drivers, when on the road, may often be 
seen to take advantage of a spare moment, 
either to give the lu-ass a rub, or to bring 1 
out an oil-can with a long nib, and lubricate ' 
the interior of the iron monster under their 
command. 

It is a pleasant change for our cleaner 
when he is made itoker, and has to perform | 
daily or nightly joumeya aa second in com- j 
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inand. But,the height of his amhition is not 
attained until he can write himself driver, and 
have his name painted on the large lamp 
which flames like a cyclopeau eye in the 
forehead of his engine. For some time at 
« first, he is probably set to drive a ballast or 
mineral train, and is not entrusted with the 
lives of men until his experience has been 
thoroughly tested. He then comes into the 
receipt of seven shillings or seven and six¬ 
pence a day, and receives additional payment 
for any extra journey he may make. These 
wages may appear high in comparison with 
those received by many classes of mechanics 
and clerks; but the exposure and risk must 
be considered—day and night exposure to 
every kind of weather, during every season 
of the year, and the per centage of risk 
arises from causes beyond the control of the 
most careful drivers, resulting, now and then, 
in a fatal accident. The risk, howeverj with 
careful drivers we are inclined to think is 
not so great as some people imagine. We 
have been acquainted these dozen years with 
a certain driver on the Penzance and Berwick 
line, who is so noted as a fast and daring 
driver—daring, but not reckless—that , he is 
universally known by an expressive nick¬ 
name too profane to be put down here ; yet 
this man has never been in an accident, great 
' or small, during the whole course of his 
driving, although he has been in emergencies 
where, had he been less prompt and ready 
witted, results fatal to himself and others 
might have been the consequence. Reckless 
' driving and disi-egard of signals is, without 
|j doubt, one fruitful cause of railway accidents. 
The engine-driver is, generally, a sociable, 
easy-going fellow. He earns his money 
readity, and spends it freely. The publican 
generally comes in for a good share of it. 
The healthy out-of-doors life he is obliged 
to lead, infiuences his tastes in several ways. 
He is fond of company; fond of his pipe 
and glass. He is a great dog-fancier; and 
anything connected with the turf claims 
his. earnest attention. He is not altogether 
nnskilled in making up a book, and gene¬ 
rally stands to win a few pounds on the 
Derby or Leger. One dark-visaged friend of 
ours, won seventy pounds last Doncaster day 
but one. Probabl^, he has lost it all by this 
time^ and something more. Our driver is 
generally a good husband and father; and, 
whatever his wife may be' at home, he likes 
to see her decked out like a real lady on rala 
occasions. He himself, when he is spruced up 
of au evening, is a di^erent individual 
from the hla^, greasy-looking person who 
brought you in by the four orclock train 
this afternoon. Xjoiig habjt hre made night 
and dajr alike to him, and he will get up 
at midnight as readily as at noon. He gets 
a good meal at home before he sets off; 
"W rest, he must t^e some oofiee in a 
cad, amd warm it over the boiler, as an ac- 
eompanimeut to a few sandwiches; or* some 
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bread and butter; though, indeed, he is not 
above a steak or a chop, grilled over the 
glowing embers as he rides along. Not 
unfrcqueutly he rents a garden allotment, 
on which he labours assiduously duruig the 
spring and summer months; cultivating large 
patches of potatoes, cabbages, and other vege¬ 
tables. Sometimes he is a man of property, 
having one or two shares in a building 
society. If he be dwmi.ssed from, or become 
disgusted with, the service, he is sure to open 
a beer-house, and is as sure to be well sup¬ 
ported by his late companions. 

The locomotive superintendent has a ledger 
in which he keeps an account against every 
engine on the line In it is posted the 
number of journeys performed during the 
half year; the total number of miles run; 
the amount of coke and oil consumed, and 
the sum incurred for maintenance and repairs. 
The cost of a new engine ranges from ten to 
I twelve hundred pounds. 

' Portera and guards occupy the same 
position, relatively, as stokers and drivers; 
and, although not one pt)rter in twenty ever 
becomes a guard, still each of them may hope 
to be one of the fortunate. There are two 
classes of porters and guards: those employed 
in the coaching, and those in the goods. The 
tvages of a coaching porter are from seven¬ 
teen to eighteen shillings a week, with a suit 
of clothes once a year. They work in sets, 
and have a week of night duty and one of 
day duty, alternately. Notwithstanding the 
strict prohibitions respecting gratuities pro¬ 
mulgated on most lines; together with the 
occasional example made ot some unlucky 
wight, caught in the act of receiving an odd 
sixpence; numbers of the nimble-fingered, 
both porters and guards, will make witli ease 
five or six shillings a week by such means ; 
besides sundry sly glasses of drink to which 
they are treated by jovial passengers. The 
most likely porters ai-e generally picked out 
to fill any vacancies that arise among the 
guards. Their wages are then advanced to 
four or five and twenty shillings a week, and 
they are promoted to a Smart uniform. Moat 
trainsontrunk lines have two guards incharge 
of them, each of whom has a separate vah; one 
next to the engine and one at the end of the 
train. Their duties are often very laborious. 
We are acquainted with some guards whose 
daily journey, Sundays excepted, is a length 
of two hundred and forty-five miles. A 
combination of vigilance, honesty, firmness, 
and oeurtesy, is required to form a good 
railway guard; happily for the public, the 
combination is by no lue.aus rare. The guard 
must keep a constant look out from his van ; 
and know the proper moment for putting on 
the break, as the train approaches a station. 
He must be oat, of his van the moment the 
train stops, assisting the passengers to get in 
or alight; keeping, in the meantime, a stiarp 
eye on the luggage; and having a ready 
answer fur any question that may be pat to 
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him. He • should treat his third class pas- 
songers as politely as his first. He should he 
firm, but courteous, with any drunken or 
quarrelsome passenger. He must he im¬ 
pervious to all weathers. He has a journal 
to keep of each journey, and he must he 
prepared to account for any stoppage, delay, 
or accident that may occur to the train while 
under his care. He must sort, ami safely 
deliver at tlie iihu-ious stations, tlie immber 
of company’s letters and parcels intrusted to 
him. He must neither pilfer from, nor 
damage hy reckle.ss usage, any of the packages 
or parcels, property of the public, under his 
charge. He must wink at an occasional 
cigar or pipe, if not too openly displayed; 
es[K5ci.ally li there ho no lady in the olfending 
compartment. Finally, in case of any break¬ 
down or accident, he must have his wits 
thoroughly about him, and see at a glance 
how the disjistcr may he soonest remedied. 

There is a vast difierence on various lines 
in res]>eet of poliieuess and willingness to 
oblige. At some large stations and junctions 
we could name, they are still in the seventh 
stage of barbarism in this resjmet, and ought 
to be set to con jugate the verb, to oblige, 
witli all possible des))atch. There is an equal 
difierence as regards the cleanliness and 
smartness of porters and guards on various 
lines. On some lines a discipline, almost 
military in strictness, is observed; no man 
must conn; on duty iinwa.shed, nnshaved, 
With dirty hoots, or clothes unbrushed. The 
smartest porters are geiierall}' kept at the 
principal towns; those of an inferior quality 
are drafted out to do duty at roadshie stations. 
The goods’ guards and porters are generally 
looked upon as an inferior class. The porters 
have no uniforms, and their wages are only 
about seventeen sliiliings a week. At large 
stations they form two distinct bodies, called 
technically yardmen and shedmen. The 
duties of the latter consist in loading and 
unloading all trucks that come into or go out 
of the warehouse; to sheet them, ticket 
them, and jdace them ready for tlie horses to 
drag away to tlie proper line of rails, there 
to await the engine. They have also, in con¬ 
junction with tlie carters, to load and unload 
all drays that cart goods in or out of the 
town. 

As evening advances, the’goods’ shed of a 
large station becomes a very animated scene. 
Drays that have been out collecting during 
the afternoon come rattling in oue by one, 
most of them top-heavy with gooclp. The 
articles are lifted or craned out, one t<y 
one, and checked carefully by the coiisign- 
meut notes—the goods for Maucheshir, IJir- 
minghaiu, Leeds, and other large towns, 
having each a. separate apace of platform, and 
not being mi.’icd with those for other places. 
Aft the night progresses, empty tracks are 
pushed ill on the other side of the platform, 
and the process of loading commences with 
remarkable order and celerity. The checker 


has a number of consignment notes before 
him, and, as the articles are placed one by 
one in the track, the name and address is 
called out, and he licks the note wdth red 
lead, and initials it at the foot when every 
article entered on it lias been checked off 
! into the truck. It is only a porter here and 
there who makes a good packer. J iad packing 
is a fruitful source of claims against railway 
I'onqianies ; considerable skill being required 
to load the articles in such a way as to avoid 
damage in shunting. The truck being now 
sheeted and ticketted, is dragged away by a 
horse, and becomes the property of the yard¬ 
men, who, in addition to taking charge of all 
outward-bound tracks, have to supply' the 
shed with all its inward tracks, and to 
arrange, divide, and sort the various goods 
and mineral trains, some of which are con¬ 
tinually' coming in or going out. Like the 
shedmen, they are on duty alternately a 
week at nights aud a week at days. 

SnpiiOBP it eleven p.m. of a cold, frosty 
night, aud the train they are getting together 
bound for London, with stoppages, to lake up 
and drop wagons, at a few of the iirincipal 
roadside stations. By and by comes the 
engine, steaming slowly up—the guard of the 
train has been here some time ah'cady. He 
w-os formerly a porter in the yard, and obtained 
bis promotion beeausa be is a sharp fellow, 
and can read and write tolerably well. Mon 
with lanterns are flashing about, like fire-flies, 
among the trucks; there is niueli intricate 
i shuuting going forward, and you must keep a 
sharp look out if you wish to avoid being 
run over or jammed between the buffers. 
The train will consist of tliree distinct ])art3 ; 
firstly', the through trucks—^that is to say, 
those trucks which have come from more 
distant stations, labelled through to Loiulon, 
or to some of the stations at which our train 
will stop—which have not been unloaded here, 
but are merely waiting for the forward train ; 
.secondly, those trucks which have been 
loaded in the shed; and, thirdly, a few enqity 
wagons which have been telegraphed lor, 
from roadside stations. Various odd trucks 
and sundry portions of other trains Ji.avo to 
be shunted to aud Iro in the darkness, and 
knocked about from one line to another 
lielbrc onr coin])osito train is thoroughly 
arranged and the signal to start given. 
Breviona to this, however, each of the trucks 
recently loaded in the slicd is passed over the 
weighing-machine and a way-bill of it made 
out for the guard, showing the weight of the 
gooils, the number of the truck, aud its 
•destination. This way-bill the guard gives 
up with the truck, when the latter quits hia 
charge. To the end of the train is attsiched 
the guard's break, with its two small side- 
lamps and its large tail-lamp flaring out a 
blood-red warning nc* to approach too near. 
And so, with a premonitory shriek, pur train 
flags slowlyr out of the station, the respirations 
of the engine becoming qaieker aud quideer, 
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until a good round pace of twenty miles an 
hour is attained. Having put an extra 
aliawl round his neck, and looked over his 
Avay-bills and other papers, our guard pro- 

_I.!,. - \ ■ ' .1.. _ 


forenoon, the transit must be rapid enough 
for all legitimate business purposes. A goods’ 
train from Loudon to Livcrimol, a distance 
of two hundred and one miles, takes eleven 


ceeds to light his j.ipe—his only friend during, bom's and forty minutes to perform the 
these long night, journeys—and so they go on j journey 
steadily through the <iarkiiess till the first' 
station at vsfhich they hare to stop, is rt aehed, 


(Jonspicuous as parts of railway machinery 
are the carting agents, of whom the two j>rin' 


Here they have three trucks to di op, and half-! cipal are Messi-s. Pickford and Co.and Messrs, 
a-doxentotakeup. The red signals are turned Cliajdiu and Uorne. Letusdoalittleima- 
onatthbStatioB.thetraiu stops,and the guiird ■ ginary business with the former of these 
alights toitU his lantern. The trucks they 1 firms. You .are a manufacturer—^say in Pen- 
have to drop are perhaps in the middle of zance—and you wish to send a truss of 
the train, and much shunting is reqai.site • woolleu goods to a customer at Berwick- 
before they are deposited safely ou a side line' upon-Tweed. As you are in the habit of 
and the six taken up in their place. The; foi-wardiug considerable quantities of goods 
Utmost activity is requii'eJ here on the part j l>y rail, Pickford and Co.’s drayman calls at 
of the guai’d, who has to keep runuing from j your warehouse every evening, in the course 

f )latHi to place, signalling the driver with his, of his usual rounds for collecting goods. He 
autern, aud sometimes bending on his | hoists your truss into his dmy, and you hand 
stomach over the buffers, while the train is' him a cousigument note for it, on which are 
in motion, to unfasten the hooks—a dangerous' entered the name and addres.s of the con- 
feat, to which several lives are yearly sacx'i-1 signee, the weight of the truss, and the words 
fiesd. The change having been effected, the' Cturiage Paid, or To Pay, as the ca.se may 


guard returns to his Vaiq and aw.ay they all \ be. Your truss is also directed, or marked, 
go, waking the echoes from their sleep in. the | to corresjioud with the note, * It is carted, 


logetlicr with various other goods, to the 
st-atiou, there re-weighed, aud in tlie course 
of the night loaded up for Berwick ; being 
also entered on an invoice showing the name, 


dark, while the yawning policeman at the 
station reverses his snguals, and wishes it 
wore morning. 

A great improvement has taken place 
daring the last few years in the speed and j weight, rate, and amount of freight. Arrived 
punctuality of goods’ trains, especially in at its destination, it again comes into the 
'what are called through trains; that is, • hands of Pickford and Co., who cart it to 
trains runuing direct from one important | your customer’s shop, obtain his signature 
town to another, and stopj)ing nowhere ou j lor it, and the amount of carriage. At the 


the road, except for water. We have before 
ns the working time-tables of two of the 
most considerable lines in the kingdom— 
namely, the London aud North-Western, .and 
the Midland railways. These tables are pub¬ 
lished monthly for the use of the servants in 
working the line, and are not sold to' the 
public. The table of the first-named com¬ 
pany is a thick pamphlet, bound in red cloth, 
containing one hundred and foi-ty-four pages, 
based on the plan of Bradshaw’s Guide, only 
not devoted to psssenger trains alone, but 
showing the time of every desci-iption of 
train that runs on the line. The trains on 
the two lines above-men tiuiied run in con- 
juuetiou with each other ; and, to show what 
is daily effected in the way of quick tramsit 
of goods, we will give one or two examples 
from these tables. The Leeds Express 
Goods leaves London at nine forty-five r.M., 
aud arrives at Leeds at nine five a.m., a dis¬ 
tance of two hundred and four miles in eleven 
hunt’s and twenty minutes, including nine 
stojMiages at various stations, ranging froin^ 
fiveto twenty-fi ve minutes each. The express 
pasaicnger train, between the same places, 
performs the journey in six hours and a half 
But, although the goods’ train ia neariy twice 
ns long on th§( road, it is evident that if you 
. g®fd8 in London the last thing 

have them delivered in the 
of Yorkshire at an early hour next 


end of each month an account ia furnished 
to Pickford aud Co, debiting them with the 
total of the amounts received by them during 
the month, for carriage, on account of the 
railway coiunauy, and crediting them with 
the amount due IIot cartage performed. Tlic 
principal kinds of merchandise are aiTanged 
int) two or three different classes, on each of 
which a different rate is allowed for cartage. 
As a matter of course, there is considerable 
competition among the carriera in all large 
towns, but Pickford and Co. generally come 
in for the lion’s share. 

A very important piece of railway ma- 
chiuei’y is the clearingi-house in Drummond 
Street, Euston Square. It was established 
to facilitate the equitable division of through 
tiaffic, and is mamtained at the expense of 
the various companies for which it labours. 
Through traffic is traffic whicli, being carried 
over more than one line of railway, requires 
to be divided by mileage proportion among 
the several companies whom it may affect. 
For instance, you send a ton of goods from 
Sheffield to London, which in tnuisit passes 
over ninety-four miles of the MidJaml line, 
and eiglity-two miles of the Loudon and 
North-tVwtern. Tiie caniage of said goods 
amounts to forty-live shillings The divi¬ 
sion is effected by the dearing-houae, to 
which place weekly abstracts are sent 
from each station, showing the traffic be- 
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tweon tliat station and every other ■with 
which it has iiad lieulings during the week, 
both inward ajid outward. These abstracts 
arc cheeked at tlie clearing-house, the out- 
■wai'd of one station against the inward of 
another; discrejjauey sheets being issued to 
the stations for explanation, whenever any 
differenue arises. At the end of the cuouth, 
division sheets, showing the mouth’s total,' 
and each coujitany’s pr(;porti<in, laitweeu' 
every station and every other between which 
trullie lias run, are sent by the clearing¬ 
house, together with a general balance-sheet, 

I to each company, showing how much the said 
eoniiiany is debtor or creditor to cleariiig- 
liouho. These sheets are examined at the 
audit ofllces, and any inaccuracies that may 
I be discovered, are corrected in a sulise'qneut 
I iiiontii. Tne same rule as rcganls division 
applies also to tlirough passenger tmflic. ’ 
lint, in several eases, where the traliic is of im- 
])ortanee, aisl competition iietween opposing 
, lines would be hurtful to both sides, a coiu- 
proaiiso is eJl'ccLcd, lUid the whole of the 
traliic, by cacli route, between the points in 
fjuestiou, is massed together by cleariiig- 
I lioiise, ami divided between the competing 
I jiartios in certain agreed proportions, without 
I reference to the mileage laliour performed by 
I eacli. 

I Of sueh a nature is the Octuple agree- 
I iiieiit, wliich atfects a large proporiiou of the 
1 tiiorough Scotch traffic. Such also is the 
I Ten Towns’ Agreement, which afiecLs several 
I of the pi'iiieipal towns in Yorkshire and the 
■ JVlidLind (bounties. Were it not for such a 
protective policy, the competition between 
ti\.i) lines would reach a point, pleasant, 

I indeed, to the pulilic in general, who have a 
fondness for low fares, but ruinous to share¬ 
holders and detrimental to the welfare'of the 
lines concerned. 

Wo cannot conclude our notice of railway 
maehiuei'y better than by devoting a few 
words to the means in ojieration bore .and 
there for polishing and brightening it up at 
the conclusion of its daily labours, when it 
might otherwise lie by aud rust. At Wor¬ 
cester, the other day, Mr. ShcrilT, the general 
manager, presided at the inaugural cciemooy 
for opening a literary institution and schools, 
lor the houefit of the officials at th.at station, 
aud their children. There is a flourishing 
imstilution at Crewe, in conm ctioii with tiie 
railway there; there is another at Derby; and 
there are various others scattered up and down 
the country: still they ai e not nearly 69 nume¬ 
rous as they might be, if the ^Mjraous, for whose 
benefit they are formed, would but heaa-tily! 
- co-operate, and seek that assistance which' 
both directors and heads of departments are, 
as a rule, quite willing to render, if the! 
matter be only set about in a proWr way. 
We have a liU'.rary institute on the r. and 13. j 
line, but it is not in a very flourishing cou-| 
dition. However, any one who had an inti -1 
mate acqUaittfeUioe with the railways twelve, 


yeai-s ugo, will ackiiouh-.lge that the Intel- j 
lecuual progress mad.- in tlio interval is far 
greater than might have been reasonably ! 
anticipated. j 

HOW THE OLD LOYE FARED. i; 

I. I 

OsB imirning the sun shoim gloriously 
from his blue home in the skies athwart a 
few piile yellow clouds. Then its rays fell 
disheartened :ind cold on some two or three i 
hundred yards of murky atmosphere, be- i 
neath which lay a “ rising town.” | 

The streets were something narrow, aud ;| 
the houses were curiously jammed, ,an<l had || 
a permanently blackened look ; but what j! 
they lacked in size or beauty, they compen- 'i 
sated for in number. Seafating men stood 
talking in groups at the corners of the j', 
crossings. Every pair of trousers in the l! 
place was more or less daubed with tar; j 
and some of those who wore them "were fine 
stalwart speciiueiis of the Saxon race, with 
bullet head, hull-dog neck, hiuidsome sun¬ 
burnt face, aud crisp flat yeliow^ Curls. Small j 
boys of five years old wore their fathers’ 1 
sou’-westers, Oue jostled another as he 

passed along the street; another young'un :| 
was climbing up a co.aat-wa!l, in a sort of jj 
fly fashion, inserting his toes in invisible i' 
chinks, aiid holiling on by projections not to j 
be discerned by ordinary eyes. He fell more ;| 

! than once, and from a fair height too ; but ‘i 
^ rose nothing daunted, aud doggedly recom- j 
, meuced the ascent. They all wore a reckless, || 
self-reliant air, .and "were, I suppose, of the ■] 
proper stock to make British sailors. Even 
the less respectable of the women who were 'I 
[ wrangling among the men, difiered strangely * 
from tlic faded woru-out objects who are [I 
daily placed before the, magistrate in our I 
London police courts. Their laughter w.as :i 
loud, their voices deep, their limbs massive. !! 
V’ery virile indeed they looked, aud were, 
Fuither on to the right, some stupendous j 
works were in course of construction. Thews (1 

aud sinews were to be seen there, such as il 

only England produces, toiling doggedly aud 
lierpetually. Steam-engines of various forms 
aud uses were toiling also afier thcii' fa,shion 
—^liei'e Ui pump water in, aud there to pump 
I water out. Besides these, there were some 
hundreds «f big horses dragging enormous 
loads, calmly, as if they were quite used . 
to the cugiuc^ and cared less than nothing 
about their noise. They were of the sort 
of auiuiivls foreigners are so much smitten 
with when they see them in the dray-carts 
in London, very carefully tended; many of 
them were gaily ornamented witii ribbons, 
plaiting of pair, brass settings, and the like, : 
according to the taste and ability of the man j 
who looked after each particular horse. The 
works themselves were well worth an exami¬ 
nation, The workers were pushing out'groins 
aud bi'castings whLcii must astonished | 
the sea as they gradually iu:^ed it out of its 1 
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j old landmarks. It happened more than once 
I that it liad iu the nighttime an»eu and 
I revengod itseif, and that in a few liours the 
I labour of months had been swept away. But 
I the next day saw men calmly setting to work 
! to repair the damage with double care, and 
! replace the wall with fourf<»Id strength. More 
I than a score of broad acres were already re¬ 
deemed from the salt waters. Here and 
j there might be observed thoughtful-looking 
I men Standing, watching keenly and with 
contracted brows tlie progress of things. 

Standing rather apart, with folded arms 
j’ and a ■ profoundly discouraged air, a young 

f entlemiu) was likewise gaziug round him. 
1 0 was broad-shouldered, rather under-sized, 
i but not ilhniade, and uniscular. He had full 
! blue eyes, a quantity of hair of a tawny red, 

I a lai’ge mouth garnished with a set of capital 
teeth. Naturally his smile was constant, 
bright, and jovial; but uovr it was consi¬ 
derably overcast. He walked up to one of 
I* ihe contractors with the air of a man w'ho 
I has made up his mind to a last efiTort. 

I “‘Then you do not see any prospect of 
ij employment for me, Mr. I/angford ? ” 

I' “ No, I do not indeed, Sellon: You see, 

, Benny manages it all, apd he has the cash, 

! That place would have just suited you, and 
i you would have done the work far better 
j than Eenny’s nephew. It's not the right 
man in the right place, Stephen. But the 
man is in the place; and right will not tnm 
I him out, while might keeps him in. I’m 
; very sorry for it, Stephen; but it cannot be 
; helped.” 

j “ Well; good-bye, then, Langford, I shall 
be at Weudon on Sunday.” They shook 
hands, and parted. 

;i - ii. 


in 


I It was Sunday in the old town of Wendon; | 
i and the cracked bell of a large church was 
j clanging forth its invitation to people to 

I enter its opened doors. It was an old church 

j —you might tell that, by its strange, high, 

j lumbering pews, which no devout young 
■\ Oxford curate had yet swept away. The 
j| windows were cobwebbed and dusty, with 
j here and there a pane of stained glass in 

I quaint pattern ; these were distributed with 

i perfect irregularity. These windows looked 
on to the backs of gloomy houses, and on 
i to worn gravestones, where the forefathers 
jj of those who now stood there, slept. Long, 
i tangled, sickly grass twined about the gravc- 
j stones; one or two were ornamented with 
! marigolds and oj^ter-ehells. Some trees of 
smoke-dried green slowly grew and slowly 
decayed by tlio side of the old church. The 
bcU-roi)ea hung into tl^e body of the build- 
big, and a stove reared its unsightly pipe 
in the centre, supported by iron bars, which 
radiated from it in every direction. The 
churchwardens were already seated ■— or 
ratlier, enthroned—ito canopied pews, and 
looked down with the contempt natural to 
olhcials bn the i^t of* the scanty congre¬ 


gation. They were substantial sho})keepers, 
aTid had every right to do so. The pews 
at the side were of an extra .height. Their 
seclusion sometimes promoted intense “devo¬ 
tion—sometimes, great levity. A few school¬ 
girls sheltered their whisperings in these 
depths, and some aged and not very repu¬ 
table or handsome looking old men in coifs 
and caps were thinly sprinkled liigber uj). 
A glance at the pile of loaves ranged behind 
tlie churchwartlens might possibly account 
for their attendance, in tlie linings of these 
pews every shade and hue in green must 
have been exhausted. .Some were of a rich 
brown and tawny aspect; otliers were vio¬ 
lently green, and very woolly in substance; 
sundry of them were worn and luoth-cnten, 
the rotten wood had fallen aw.ay from them ; 
and lioles were present in the flooring, of 
wliich one could only gvicss the probable 
extent. Against two of the pillars were 
slips of wood, and thereon were inscribed 
arms, and other heraldic devices; also, iianu's 
purporting to be of tlioso men who had in 
that pai“ish served tlio honourable oflico of 
mayor. The dates were respectively aili.'ccd ; 
some w'ere as old as seventeen hundred and 
twenty. I’lieir honoured remains now inonl- 
dered within tlie ilroary precincts of tliia 
venerable edifice, and their dignity was of 
strangely little moment to them. The eleigy- 
man looked like a gentleman; an ob.servcr 
would guess that he w'as also a bon-vivaiit. 
He read the service in a siieedy, yet orthodox 
manner. The congregation was not large, 
and the clerk’s resjionses were alone audible. 

Just before the confession, a iirctty dark¬ 
eyed girl glided down the aish', with ii rather 
conscience-stricken air, opened with some 
diflieulty one of the doors, and hid herself 
immediately in the very highest pew—there 
she knelt down to say her short prayer. 
Within just as luuch time as suggested the 
idea that he had lingered outside in order not 
to appear together, Stt'phen fcicllou entered, 
and seated himself in the adjacent j>ovv. The 
two behaved very well during the service, 
taking only stealthy, innocent ghancos at each 
other, and even these at long intervals: but 
when the sermon was read, and the benedic¬ 
tion said, the girl remained a little longer 
than usual on her knees, and Stephen was 
waiting for her wlien she rose. They Walked 
silently together out of church, and turned 
on to a broad walk, sharled by trees, which 
bordered the river on wliich the town stood. 
As they,got farther and furllier away from the 
departing congregation, Stephen, being an en¬ 
terprising youth in all he undertook, possessed 
himself of her hand, and put his face under 
her bonnet in such fashion that she could not 
choose but look at him. And he looked long, 
but not apparently m.aking himself the hai)- 
pier for so doing, for at the conclusion he 
gave a great sigh. 

“ Margaret, my darling, I’ve no gbod news 
for you. I’ve been up to the dock-works ; 
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but the place Langford hoped to give me ia 
filled, and there’s no chance of another open¬ 
ing. They don’t want young, untried hamla 
there, and of brains there ia plenty and over. 
Tbeae are hard men, Margaret; they might 
have given me a trial.” 

" But, Stephen,” said tlie girl, and her voice 
falhired a little, as she spoke, “you know 
wliat you wish cannot be. I cannot leave my 
father, he ia aging sadly. 1 think his poor 
eyes are growing dim, and now he would 
rather hear all his beautiful music played to 
him tliun do ithimaelf; and ruy idea, Stephen, 
my gre.‘it hope is, that I may be able to take 
his ])upils for him.” 

“You would do it well, Margaret; yon 
have ii wonderful knack of managing people.” 

Margaret smiled, and in her smile there 
was a peculiar mocking expression, which 
seemed like a ripple about her mouth. She 
became grave again. 

“You don’t know how hard I practise at 
nights, and how i treasure up his iustruc- 
tion.s. If I can induce one or two families to 
let me hike liis place, that will do rnueli. 
And then, when he is so old he can work no 
longer, I can still support him ,'i.s he has been 
accustomed to live. De has worked for me, 
it is lit that I should work for him.” 

“ But if I could get work near, you need 
not leave him, Margaret; wecouM marry, and 
all live togc.tlier.” 

“No, Stephen, we are too young to fetter 
ourselves, with such uncertain prospects. 
Alone we may struggle, and if we fgill w<' 
lall alone, and drjig down no others; but 
were we married, and your employment so 
unccrUiin, cares would come on us more 
guickly than we could ftieet them. Believe 
mu, we are best single.” 

There was no seltishiiess about the young 
fellow, and yet man-like he could not forbear 
the answer, “ Margaret, you tbink more of 
your father than you do of me. My young 
life—” he stopped abruptly. 

“ 1 should be no good wife to you, Stephen, 
if I failed as a dauglitcr ; so do not press me 
more, dear Stephen. God know'S 1 am sorely 
tried already,” and the pent-up tears ciyne at 
last. , 

Then Stephen inwardly called himself i 
many frightful names, of which unmanly 
wretch and brute were the least severe ; but 
he only said audibly : 

“I know it, Margaret—forgive me,” and 
the words were hardly out of bis mouth, be¬ 
fore he was forgiven, T suppose, for the hand 
was again placed confidingly in his. * He con¬ 
tinued, “ The worst is yet to come, Margaret; 
f have Undertaken to work my way out to 
India, and the captain has promised to get 
me engineering work as soon as we arrive. 
It is no degradation,” he said, stoutly. “ I 
did hope to nave begun higher up; but I’ve 
never shirked work, and I’ll sh6w that a gen¬ 
tleman can do as good a day’s work as any 
one. I’ve toiled with dust, and dirt, and oil. 


and what not, and I’ll do it again. I know 
my trade thoroughly, the lowest as well as 
the highest part of it; it’s only to begin over 
agJiiu, .and I’m young and strong.” 

“ Y OB, it’s all true,” said poor Margaret, 
and these few words were all she could say. 

“I shall not forget you, Margaret; it may 
be twenty years before wo meet again, but 
even then, I shall be yours only.” 

Margaret smiled, but this time it was a 
poor, wan, struggling smile. “ I shall be old 
and faded then, Stephen.” 

“It docs not matter,” he returned, with a 
steady, loving gaze. “ You may be old and 
faded, worn and shrivelled; but you will bo 
more to me than any other woman.” 

Here they tunicil their steps back to the 
church. 

“ Well, Stephen, I hind you by no promise ; 
we will follow the promptings of our own 
hearts. We have the world before us, and 
God to aid us,” she said. 

They walked on silently for a little time. 
—“Wo must part now, dear Stephen.” 

“ I sail to-morrow, Margaret.” 

They stood and gazed sadly on the grave¬ 
stones ; there seemed nothing but an atmo¬ 
sphere of dampness and decay around them, 
only the warm love and young hopes in their 
breasts ; bat these triumphed, even in the 
sorrow of the hour. Ho held her in liis 
strong arms, for one Inst caress, and then 
releaseil her. In anoth c i- in i nu te h e h ad gone. 
And so they parted with wrung hearts, Te.ar- 
ing, as many young lovers have feared, that 
the hour-glass of time, or the scythe of death, 
would^tand between them in this life. 


STEPitEM Selixix pulled his hat over his 
eyes, and bent his steps towards the little inn, 
where his worldly goods were pricked ready 
for transit, in a depressed and remoi-seful 
Slate of mind. He w-as miserable enough, 
and though he bit his lips and clcnelied his 
teeth, it was hard work to keep the tears 
from starting. 11 was in vain that lie inwardly 
exhorted himself not to feel this wringing 
pain at his heart; that he repeated to him¬ 
self, at first mentally, and afterwards aloud 
for greater effect, that hard wise saying of 
C^tneeu Elizabeth, “Time will coralort us, 
and why not do for ourselves Time’s office 1” 
Nature, not manhood, was uppermost. His 
dinner was dispatched, and then he lighted 
his pipe, Crossed his legs, and gazed moodily 
into the lire. He folded his arms tightly 
across his chest, thinking of her. Then he 
opened the window, and leant out with 
some romantic idea that the wind would waft 
her breath to him, or that the same moon 
should look down on both. li£ had not natu¬ 
rally a genius for self-tormenL quite the re¬ 
verse ; but in love a man will do such things. 
In his mind’s eye he beheld her as his wife; and, 
again, he saw her fretted and worn, struggling 
for her father with adyerse circumstances, and 
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BLnfcing quietly, hut surely, -while his arm 
would be far from her. I'hen au orgnii-hoy 
added Ids mite of torture, and couininieed 
Acgiol* d’araore, a soug he had often heard 
Margaret sing ; h© turned away as if he had 
been stung, it &rigge«te<l nnfaithfulness, aud 
he tried to reeall her act«;il words. . No vow 
had been, given, though much had been im¬ 
plied. So, being driven from the window by J 
the organ, returned and fared his frioiid, 
the fire, -watching ring after ring of pale blue 
smoke ascend, until he fell into a sort of doze, 
then started up, looked at Ids watch, got his 
luggage together, ai!‘l hurried off in time to 
catch the night-train for Town. 

lie got into an empty second-class candage, 
placed his carpet-bag inider his head, spread 
his pl-iid on the seat, stretched himself out' 
at full length, .and, tired in body and mind, fell | 
asleep, and wol e in T.ondon. Tlic sharp! 
moridng air, tlm murky atmosphere, the 
huge pde of houses, broke on his eyes as he 
yawned and shivered with that uneasy, un- 
wfished sensation which a night’s travelling! 
generally leaves- There was not more time' 
than sulficed to Bwallow a cup of hot coffee, 
and re.ach the South Eastern terminus for 
the down-train to Folkstone. 

A merry little French peasant wom.in w.os 
waiting there, with her three cliildren, to re¬ 
turn to la belle Fraiice. Her coloured haml-' 
kerchief, gay eur-riugs, and the foreign 
appctfirance of the party, h.ad of course se-' 
cured her tho usual amount of staring with ! 
whi(;h Britons always favour strangers. Ste-' 
fihen hit tided her into the carriage he intended | 
to occupy, and then her small, dark, black-, 
eyed children. At each station they put their j 
heads out of the window, aud exclaimed, in , 
high-pitched voices and most curious accent, j 
“il'uv far is it from London, portair'l”; 
Either their thirst for this knowledge was in¬ 
satiable, or they only understood the question 
anti not the answer, for they repeated the ex¬ 
periment at every opportunity, to the intense 
delight of the guards. Hie little -rivacious 
woman chafed away to Stephen ; she told him 
all lier history, -why she bad been to England, 
how she had found 1 he people kind, but sad; 
and not only ignor,ant, but absolutely un- 
teachable, ia >UM|crs of the cuisine. A sallow | 
lank gentlei^llHHDo sat opposite, just at this' 
point of ^j^m^rsation suddenly directed 
a small stre^^of tobacco-juice out of the 
window, mana^rig with exquisite,dexterity 
to avoid Si'Ilon’S nose by a hairs breadth. 
Sellon looked up with an ireful expression. 

“1 guess I did that cleverly,” remarked his 
visA-vis. 

“ I'll thank you not, to do it again,” re¬ 
turned Stephen curtly. ' * 

“ Do yon pmeiise spil ting, sir 1 ” 
^^tq>hen,BtiU in wrath; ‘'Not so near people’s 

' “ Well, now,” rejoinod the passenger, who 

was an, American, " l ealoulaie / can p^tc a 


Three days from tb.al time Stephen was at 
Mrirseilles, and was engaged there at sea¬ 
man’s wages to work under the engineer in 
the Pcuinaular iuid Oriental steam-ship A,vo¬ 
lt sailed, and he sped on his way; if his 
heart was heavy, his sjiirit was good ; his 
belief in Margaret’s faithfulness was very 
considerable; his belief in his own w.is 
amazingly firm. 


fly four yards off.” 


Tt was perhaps a dozen ye-ars after this 
that a lady, w'arndy clad in silks and Inrs, 
walked down the prinoi{)al street of Wendon 
one winter’s day. She carried a small rol' of 
music under her cloak, and stopped at one of 
the large cloistered hou.ses tlmt fl.anked the 
cathodial ill their well-bred gloom and still¬ 
ness. She rang the bell, aud was (luickly 
admitted into the dr.awing-room. She opened 
her music, laid aside her wrai-pings, ami re¬ 
vealed the face of Marg.arct Mcvitim. Full, 
gay, handsome, and careless, with a bewitclx- 
ing drollery about the mouth, and a rather 
masterful eye. Presently, the door was 
opened, aud a tall and wilful-looking girl, 
with a pair of flashing blue eyes, almost ran 
in. She -would h.ave embraced Marg.arc-t on 
the spot, but the latter drowned the effort in 
her own significant way: she Laid her hand 
on the young lady’s shoulder, saying, “ Well, 
Cecile, how is the voice, and how have you 
progressed with the song ? ” 

“O, Miss Meriton, papa says I am hoarse, 
and t|}at 1 have a cold ; but let me try.” 

For myself, I think it .an undoubted fa-'t 
that schoolgirls pay greater attcnti.m lo le-s- 
sons received from nnasters than from their 
own sex; and I make no question that, when 
the enlightened and plaUmic nature of tho 
.age adudt.s of youths .being instructcil by 
female professors, the converse of the propo¬ 
sition will hold good. At the same lime, 
there i.s another fact to be placed against this, 
as has always been tho case with every fact 
since tho world began ; and that is, tiiat a 
avoman of a certain ago, who has self-coni rol, 
and has cultivated her powers of fascination, 
c.an, if she chooses to do it, acquire an in¬ 
fluence over young girls which almost 
amounts to idolatry on the one side, aud 
against which even a lover can hardly hold 
his own. So, Marg<aret Meriton, who liked 
to be charming, and was necessitated in her 
character as music-teacher to e.schow flirting; 
made herself particularly charming to her 
pupils, yho all adored her after the fashion 
of young girls. We may also .suppose, if we 
like, that riie thought a little of poor Stephen, 
and for his sake <lid not wish to lose her skill 
in the art of being delightful for want of 
praelice. So the two sat down, and pro¬ 
ceeded very amicably for some time. At last 
the fantasy seized Mjirgaret that MissVerriker 
shouM repeat a certain passage a given num¬ 
ber of times, as a penalty for a tailing short 
ia the mode of performing it. The young 
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j gijl’a spirit did not bear this burden very 
I meekly ; first her pride rose, then morti¬ 
fication dll! battle with. pride, and lastly, the 
spirit of sulleiinoss descended, and utterly 
paralysed Miss Verekor’s vocal powers. A 
decideii pause ensued, Margaret, Hiiiiling 
to herself as the altered intonation fell on 
' her; ear, turned round, and met such a blaze 

I of indignation on the pretty face as (we are 

I sorry to record it) made her smile a great! 
! deal more. Then she commenced the song 
‘ herself. The refrain was. 

Better trust all, and be derrivnl, 

1 And w(‘op that trust and that deoeiring, 

Than donlil one word which, if hcliered, 

! Had blessed Ihy life with true believing. 

1 

! She sang it deliciously, and in so doing 
, forgot, or seemed to forget, her pupil, her 

' home, and her father’s people. The iuex- 

i orablo spirit of music spoke to her of other 

things; and, as her fingers wandered over 
; the keys, Iter face grew very wistful, almost 
j sad, and she no longer remembered even to i 
! tease Miss Vereker, who w'as aflected like 
Saul, in so far that the mutinous demon was 
! in some sort cliarmed. out of her; and she 
was pondering how she might best descend 
I from her i>edestal of pride, and make sub- 

I mission to Margaret, without losing her dig- 

i nity. The song was finished, and both came 

back to realities, Margaret did not care 
about conquering herself, but was wondrously 
fond of conquering other pof>i)le ; so she de- 
! voted an instant to Miss Vereker, and having 
ascertained by an almost im])erceptible glance 
! that young lady’s state of mind, she pro- 

,! cceded to apply the actual cautery. She took 

the song, and gave it to her, saying very 
sailly, “ Until to-day, T always sang that song 
with ple.asure, Cocilo, but you have joined to 
it a less pleasant memory ; I hope you will 
1 like it better from this time than I shall; ” 

1 and slie. bent over it, and with her pencil 

wrote on the margin, Revolte. Cecilc Vereker 
i gave a convulsive gulp; but, before she could 
utterthe words of contrition which hung on 
her lips, a youth of seventeen yeai’S, the fac- 
; simile of Ids sister, entered hastily. "May 

j 1 see you home, JVJiss Moriton ? I have 

i stajed in on purpose,” he added, in a boyish 

pleading mamicr. 

j Margaret was arranging her shawd round 
her shoulders, and she did this very 
deliberately, bending down her head, while 
an amused smile played about her lips. 
Meanwhile the boy eyed her as if he longed 
to assist her, but refrained, lest ^e should 
meej with a lejmlse. Tossibly some memory 
of former rejections aided his apparent mode¬ 
ration. Then she looked Up, and gave him 
her hand. “ No, I thank you, young George; 
a poor music-mistress hardly needs an escort. 
Good-night, Cecile.” 

The lad followed her to the door with a 
revoked look on his handsome young face, 
dare say that young George grated on his 


ears. Ho returned to his sister, and regarded 
the fire. “ She is too handsome to walk 
alone. I wish I were a man, Cis, wid then 
I would marry her.” 

This wow view made Cis deliberate a little. 
The result was favourable. " That would be 
very nice, George, and then 1 need not take 
any more singing lessons of her—at least, 
unless I likeiT the songs particularly,” she 
added, as her eye fell on the word Eevolte. 

Margfuet gave two more lessons on her 
road, and then w'alked quickly home, and 
safely too, in spite of young George’s fears. 

Her father, a poor gentleman in the first 
instance, became poorer still: an amateur 
musician, he was reduced to make his pleasure 
minister to his neces.sity. His health, as we 
know, failed him more than his fortune ; Jov 
as Margaret had said, so she had done, and 
in the matter of a daughter he was decidedly 
a much to be envied man. When' she re¬ 
turned, he was sitting in his chair by the fire, 
thinking long of her, as the Scotch sav ; in 
her eyes he looked, each time she came back, 
more gentle, feeble, and shadowy than before. 
She busied herself about him buoyantly and 
pleasantly, as was her wont. 

V. 

In quickly told tjdes like this there is no 
room, as tliere is no need, to detail the course 
of each day which went to make np her life. 
Margaret Meriton was fiist growing rich. 
1 don’t mean that she had amassed laneled 
property, but she had for many 3 'ear 8 been 
liable to the income tax (all English hearts 
will feel for her and with her in this reai>cct). 
Work was a law and necessity, but she did 
her work easily; it suited her, and her 
gains were sufficient to support her fiithor in 
great Comfort. She was, moreover, much 
liked by the families around her unflagging 
gaiety of spirit, her quick talents,.and splendid 
voice, made her a welcome addition to every 
society. No tidings from Sellon had ever 
reached her—^j'ct, in spite of it, she grew 
happier, handsomer, and stouter; she was 
not a-weary because he came not; and, in¬ 
deed, presented no resemblance to the Marian 
of the Moated Grange. 

Ten years from the time we last pourtrayed 
her she entered her fortieth year. It was a 
winter evening; there had been a driving 
shower of sleet and snow, with a keen, 
bitter, north wind; the foot jMissCn- 
gers in the street were whipped, blinded 
and at last cowed by it, and retreated mto, 
their houses; the houseless poor betook 
themselves to alleys and doorways for shelter. 
The skies were sullen and lowering, and’ a 
dense mass of pale grey to the nortb<Vest 
afforded every prospect of more ro^h 
weather. 1 do not think any one could look 
more comfortable or handsome than Margaret 
Meriton, os she sat making the hoteoffoein the 
snug study,'cJad in rich garmente of sober hue, 
as befitted her age aud purse. . Her father 
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■was atill alive, and was seated in the self-same 
chMr. His head was very white, and quite 
bowed on his breast, and his long thin 6ngers 
boat time restlessly. She spoke only a lew 
words to him now and then, and they were 
caressing, and such as might have been used 
to a child. At last she settled herself in 
lier own 'lounging chair, cut open a new 
book, and was soon deep in it. ^ Gmdu- 
aUy the new book found its resting-place 
on the floof, and Margaret reposed 
calmly. There was a rumbling of carriage- 
wheels close to the house, and tlien a halt. 
But there was no magnetism in the air to 
warn Margaret of any one being near her, 
more than that gentle shadowy man whom 
she had tended for so many years. Then a 
footstep in the hall, and baud on the door. 
Even tlie seven sleepers awaked at Jast, and 
when the door opened Margaret started to 
her feet, fully prepared to deny that she had 
been otherwise tlian wide awake. She heard 
a deep voice say, “ I know the way,” then 
came a face bronzed fiery red, full blue eyes, 
not altogether strange to Margaret—^at least 
she had seen such in her dreams—a mas.s of 
hair, beard, moustache, and whiskers of a 
hue which was pale only beside the face. 
All this surmounted a figure huge iu every 
way, but especially in breadth. Margaret 
stood wondering—and the figure stood won¬ 
dering also. Like the Ancient Mariner, “ he 
fixed her with his glittering eye,” and as he 
performed this operation he drew off wrapping 
after wrapping, and at length stood confessed 
as Stephen Sellon, weighing at least sixteen 
stone. He was not a tal 1 man, so appearances 
did not assist him on that score. Then the 
blue eyes danced with amusement, the white 
teeth showed themselves, and a hearty, full, 
sonorous laugh broke the ice. 

“Margaret,^do yon not know me?” He 
stepped forward, and kissed her, at first 
lightly on her cheeks, and then putting her 
back, with another glauce and another laugh, 
he followed up that kiss by many others, and 
they came so fast and warm that Margaret 
had not really presence of mind to resist. 
“ I ascertained you were still Margaret 
Meriton, or you would not have seen me here 
to-night Is this your father 1 ” 

She led him up to the old man gently. 
“Speak tenderly to him, Stej»hen, he is quite 
childish now.” Something in the subdued 
Womanly tone of Margaret’s voice gave 
StepheUf’a choking sensation; however, he 
cleared ids threiat, and shook hands with 
Mr. Meriton. 

The poor gentleman looked up with his 
wan apprehensive smile. “ You’ll be kind to 
Margaret sir, you’ll be kind to herj” and 
then he rambled on incoherently. 

Minaret liad not forgotten how to blush, 
aiM at this random speech of her father’s the j 
l®^ifpsbed up in torrents to her hair i-oots.! 
transient crimson on her throat ano j 
Apparently this enchawnted Stephen; he I 


rubbed his hands, and arranged his tawny 
beard, and sat down, and watched Margaret 
as she poured out coffee for him, with the 
bright, (Aeerful, trusting look of twenty years 
before. 

“ Ah, Margaret,” he continued, laughingly. 
“I swore that were you faded, worn, and 
weazen, I would still be true ; but you have 
not fretted for me, you have not the assurance 
to pretend it. Ain I absolved from my 
oath ? ” 

Margaret raised her eyes with a malicious 
glance, signifying, Et tu Brute ! 

“ Yes, I know,” he added, surveying rather 
.ruefully his owu ample person. “We have 
both much to forgive.” There was no expla- 
natiou asked, for none was required; tliey 
both felt supremely happy. 

I Shall we leave them so 1 Ah, youug lovers! 
would you believe it possible that that happy, 
handsome, comfortable-looking woman is 
[Margaret Meriton, who, a score of years 
I before, was condemned to separation, uncer- 
j tainty, and work for her daily brejid ; or that 
! good man, so jovial, frank, and portly, should 
I be the exiled lover. Take courage,—“ men 
idie, and the worms eat them, but not for 
I lave.” They had each cloud their duty, not 
sadly and sternly, but merrily and well, and 
their tree of love blossoms, though late iu 
life, i’erhaps, one of the things wo love best 
to sec, is the geutle, grave beauty of some 
autumnal flower, whicdi gladdens our eyes 
when the summer has fled, and the unkindly 
drip of the winter rain is at hand, and the 
sky is ashen grey, and our mother earth 
brown and lifeless. 

= CHIP. 

THE DEOUOIllS.VTIOSr OE ClllMK. 

It has taken a very long time to convince 
some people of the evil of bad smells. Bate* 
payere, corporations, vested rights of all 
kinds, are sometimes of opinion still that 
there is a good deal to be said iu favour of 
open drains and general ^iistiiiess; hnt no¬ 
body, we suppose, from Lord Shaftesbury to 
tlie London Scoundrel, has very much doubt 
aliout the fatal contagion of crime—that, at 
least, is an offence at present sl inking in the- 
nostrils of all honest men ; and where to get 
the moral lime-anU-water to deodorise it is a 
question that concerns every soul of us. 

With transportation as good (or bad) as 
done away w'ith, with hundreds of criminals 
turned yearly loose upon a world that will 
not receive them, and of necessity yearly re¬ 
turning to confinement—iu au<l out qf gaol 
almost as quickly as the same ragamufiiu 
troops march out and in upon the stage of 
their penny theatres—and these recruited 
largely from an increasing population, with 
increasing opportunities for theft in a wealthy 
island, which unhappily cannot increase, and 
which has no room lor them,—what is to be 
done ? 
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“Abolish tioket-of-leave,” cries an indig- is to canvass employers for work for such 
nant public. Yes; but, when wo have abo-' discharged prisouors—recommended to the 
lished it, our thief conies out at last, a trifle committee of the society by the gaol anthori- 
greyer, perhaps, but with the same necessity ties—.'is are unable to procure it by their 
lor living—that is, .stealing—as before. For, own exertions ; and as a short time must 
when the law has finished punishing him to often elapse before work is found for them, 
the uttermost, the public then begin to take they are daring that period provided with 
his chastisement into their own hands. “ lie lodging and food. It is attempted, therefore, 
shall not work for me,” cric.s the emjiloyer; to ])rocurc lodgings in the houses of jioor 
and “ He sliall ilot work with u.s,” echo the pei-sons of good character, where these pri- 
employed. “ Let the fellow feel that England i soiiers may be placed, apart from one another, 
has only need of honest men,” says the moral between their leaving the gaol and obtuiniug 
patriot; “ I am not going to put a preiuium work. Prisoners who have been long in 
upon crime by helping him,” says the poll- confinement—^and it is their case wliich is 
tical economist. Amongst these four imlig-,chiefly contemplated by the society—are 
nant classes, our felon cannot afford to stand generally in possession of a considerable sniu 
idly with his hands in his pockets—in his of money, averiiging five pounds; aud it is 
own pockets, that is—but straightway puts proposed tliat this should be voluntarily 
them into theirs: to their detriment, as ap- placed in the hands of the committee as a 
pears, upon the average, of some three hundred guarantee of the man’s honesty, and as a 
pounds a-ycar. Three hundred pounds a-year proof of the integrity of his professions, 
plundered from an lionesl and working public When, on the other hand, the jirisoner is 
by tlieir felon, wliom, at half the price, they destitute, and a few tools, a supply of mate- 
might have hung, or got emigrated to West rials, or a little clothing are needed, the 
Australia, or imjuisoned for life, or liave even purchase-money is advanced as a loan, to be 
reformed ! Tliere are many other arguments repaid at the discretion of the committee, 
of amuoliliigher nature which wo might use; The gratuities sometimes afforded by goverii- 
bnt Ibis one of £ s. ». is intelligible to us all. ment to convicts upon their discbai-ge, now 
The Discharged rrisonera’ Aid Societ}'^ is often spent injudiciously, if not actually' in 
founded with the intention of giving the felon drink, would, if placed at the disposal of a 
a lair chance : it doe.s not profess to make all society such as this, be surely expended much 
r(>gues good men ; it does not propose to lodge more advantageously- 

, :itid board de.stitute criminals in idleness, nor Another part of the society’s plan is to 
to create an uvtificial supply of labour to the give moderate guarantees for a limited period 
detriment of houest_ hands—nor, indeed, do to bear a master harmless in the event of his 
we see any force in the cry against such sustaining any loss through the person re¬ 
societies upon tlie ]a.st ground, unless it be comn)cnded to him ; but Diis is only done in 
determined to starve out discharged prisoners special cases. No felon is to be, by any means, 
altogether—it does not even aim at neutral- introduced among honest fellow workmen 
isiiig the heavy disabilities connected with a under false pretences: the continnal fear of dc- 
criiuinal career; but its object is to relievo tection, and the consciousness of having some- 
men, w'omen, ainl especially children, upon thing to conceal, apart from the injustice done 
their discharge from gaol, from an excess of i tohiscompanions,havingbeenfouDdtoproduce 
moral pi’cssure such as men of even high virtue the worst effects upon the criminal himself, 
would f:iil in resisting, and against which it A public ajipeal recently made to the working 
is liopeless to expect these persons to bear classes at Hirmingbam, that they should not 
up—these, wlio have been born aud bred to refuse a helping hand to their fallen brothers, 
vice ami crime, just as an indignant public has been responded to most heartily, 
has been born and bred to gentility aud re- and, several cases have already occurred 
spectability. “Many,” says Mr. Burt, the of a discharged prisoner received into a 
benevolent chaplain of the prison at Birming- household with the full approbation and 
ham, “ have no home, or else a bad one, no even the Christiau welcome of its inmates, 
vfork, no friends, and all are without a cha- There is no ambition ou tlie part of the 
racter; if they do apply for labour, they society to do the work of the crowbar aud the 
conceal, or deny, their previous imprison- jemmy, in setting a confirmed burglar com¬ 
ment, and if they succeed, they are detected fortably inside men’s liouses, and far less— 
and dischargeil; they are, moreover, una- for those convicted of crimes of violence are 
voidably thrown into the most depraving excluded from its operations—to establish a 
company, thieves and receivers of stolen professional garotter at the back of a gentle- 
goods who lurk about the gaol in the morning mian at his own dinner-table; its endeavours 
ui waiting for prisoners to be discharged. ” will be, aud for a long period, of necessity 
The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, the must be, confined to benefiting those who 
firot meeting of which was held in Loudon afford a reasonable hope of reformation. It 
in February last, has taken for its model a is anticipated that the assisting proper per- 
similar institution established last year in sons to emigrate may, in time, mil within the 
Birmingham. Its operations are carried ou scope of the society ; but “it is my earnest 
hy au agent, whose most important duty i recommendation,”sayaMr. Burt, “that every 
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effort should be made, to find employment for to this; but afterwards withdrew his consent, 
the intended emigrant for a time at home, and in a short time he died. As soon as 
. . ... . . Direct emigration should be the ex- his successor, Henry the Second, came to 

ception, not the rule.so that dis- the throne, Jamac rehfewed his petition for a 

charg^ prisoners, emigrating, may be raised single combat; whicli at last Henry granted 
first, as far as may be,to a level with other per- —he being on La Chastoneraye’s side, as 
sons of their class, from a degradation so deep, Francis had been on Jarnac’s; and, on the 
that, ^without the aid of some such society as tenth of June fifteen hundred and forby- 
this, they could never attain to honesty and seven the king, the constable, the admiral, 
independence.*' _ and the marshais of France, together with 

• The LHbciiarged Prisoners’ Aid Society in the court and nobility, assembled at Saint- 
London iSjaa, we have said, but in its infancy; Germain-en-Laye to witness this judicial 
nor does ‘it yet publisli ifes first report, but combat. Jarnac, who liad just recovered 
its elder sister in Uirraingham has furnished from a sickness, was modest, calm, and 


Ilk with the following statement: 


I humble; La Chasteueraye was still somewhat 


“The agent entered upon his duties on the weak in bis sword-arm from a wound lately 
seventeenth of J uly, a few cases having been received, but was arrogant and insolent, 
previously relieved; in .the short time he has They attaOked each other savagely, and were 
been ewga^ed, (three months), work lias been soon both wounded. While I^a Chasteae- 
foundforthirteen discharged prisoners. He re- mye was making a fiirious lunge, Jarnac 

E orts that,in many eases,he cannot succeed till gave him that fatal coup which cut the 
Rshowsthe circular of the society. The names ham of LaChasteneraye’s loft, log, and, pre- 
of the committee are necesaaiy to give confi- senily redoubling his stroke, cut also the 
dence to employers. This is surely proof of ham on the right. La Chasteueraye fell; 
the necessity of such an agency; for if our iuul Jiiruaj offoied him his life, if he would 
ageut cannot promise work fur discharged confess that iie had lied, and restore him 
prisoners, without difficulty, and if he his honour : the wouuded man was silent, 
succeeds only by the influence of the society, J ariiac then turned to the king and besought 
wliat ciiance would there be for the uube- him to accept the other's life for God’s 
friended prisoner himself? sake and love’s ; but the king refused. Foor 

—r—Jaruac, who did uot wish to have the blood 
DUELLING INT FRANCE enemy oui his soul, and had only 

- ’ fought to re.store to himself his lost repute. 

In thirteen hundred and seventy-one, again entreated La Cliasteneraye to coiife».s ' 
(ffiarles the Fifth, and a grand company of; his error; but, for all answer, he laised 
knights and nobles, assembled in the isle himself us well as be could and cut at his 
Notre Dame to witness a combat between generous adversary. At last, after further 
Macaire, accused of the murder of Aubrey painful entreaties, Henry coudescended to * 
de Moutilidier, and Aubrey’s hound, the accept the boon of a favourite’s life ; but 
celebrated dog of Montargis. The man was it was too late now ; the wretch bled to 
armed with a club; the beast had a tub, death before he could be removed from the 
into which ho might reti-eat; and Macaire’s field. Jarnac refused his right of triumphal 
railt or innocence was to be held proved procession, saying that he liad gained all 
by the result. That result was the victory he iought for, namely the i-e-cslablislimeut 
of idle dog of Montargis, the consequent of his honour: whereupon Henry exclaimed, 
confession of Macaire that he had murdered “that he fought like (’ee-sar and spoke like 
Montdidier, as accused, and bis execution Aristotle ” : though for all that, his kingly 
as aa aasaxsiii, by lianging. But this was love aud allectioii hiy with the deiul man. 
rather a judicial combat than a duel, as La Chasteneraye was only twenty-eight years 
we understand the word now ; and this old; but he was the most cxjiei-i swordsman 
character French combats retained even to in France, the best wrestler aud the cleverest 
the time of Henry the Second, and that fencer; so skilled indeed in all these cxer- 
famous duel b^ftaeen counts Jarnac audDe cises that no one would believe ho could 


la Chasteueray^f^hich is recorded to this be conquered, aud several fatal duels were 
day in tbt?*fencer’s term, le coup de Jai'nac. fought between those who knew, and those 
La Chasteneraye accused Jarnac to Frau- wlio would uot credit. the result of the 
cia the First of improper conduct with his eneouutej^ 

own inothcr-in-Iaw. The king, who was The renowned Bayard had a fatal affair 
much attached to Jarnac, repeated this aecu- with the Spaniard Don Alonzo de, Soto 
Ballon to him, willing to give him the power Mayor; whereby he got an infinitude of 
of refuUng it; for La. Chasteneraye not only praise, because he delivered up the dead 
mamUined his assertion, bat swore that body to the seconds, aud would not use it 
Jaraac himself had confessed the fact to him in any way of ignominy and scoff. His 
and more. Jarnac denied lJ»e magnanimity was wonderfully belauded; 
whole charge with much vehemence, entreat- such savage, ruthless,uncivilised fellows were 
king’s permissioB to try the truth eveu the heroes aud nobles of those dark 


eombat. Francis at first consented I and* sanguinary ti m es! But mannem grew 
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more humane as time went on; and Charles 
the Ninth was the last king of France who 
allowed or was present at a duel: the first 
.also who, by an ordounaiice dated fifteen 
hundred and sixty-six, prohibited the pr.ic- 
tiee.. A strange instance of humanity in the 
Saint Bartholomew nmrderrtr. But some 
remarkable duels took place meanwhile; 
chiefly in the reign of Henry the Second. 
One was hetweeu CLdteauneuf, a minor, 
and his guardian Lachesnaye, an <old man 
of eighty, concerning a lawsuit touching 
the lad’s property. As might be expectetl, 
C'iiiiteauneuf soon dispatched his feeble old 
antagonist, who accused him, by the by, of 
being secretly defended by a cuirass. A short 
time after this, another youth, Saint Andrli, 
quarrelled and fought with Mntas, an aged 
man, who disarmed, lectured and forgave 
him: when, bidding him pick up his fallen 
sword and behave more rationally for the 
future, he was leniouuting his horse to ride 
away ; wlieu Saint Andre plunged his sword 
into his back, and left him dead on the 
forest swiird. The youth was not even 
rebuked fit court for the murder : he had 
powerful frieuds ; but Matas was blamed for 
having provoked a fiery spirit by his rejiroof: 
car Dieu s’eu attriste (God is grieved ), said one, 
when the aged rebuke the generous young, 
Huprat, Baron de Vitaux, was one of the 
most noted duellists, or, more propeily speak¬ 
ing, murderers of his time. He began his 
social life by killing his friend, Baron Soupez, 
wlio had previously broken his hot pate by 
flinging a candlestick at him. For this, Vi- 
tuux waylaid and murdered him; then 
escaped, disguised as a womau. A gentle¬ 
man, named Goumclieu, killed Vitaux’a 
bi other, a lad of fifteen: Y itaux, accompanied 
bj' Boucicaut, a young nobleman, followed 
Goumclieu, overtook him near Saint Denis, 
and murdered him. For this he was obliged 
to fly again : this time into Italy; as Gou- 
melien was a favourite with the king, and 
his death would have been aveuged. But he 
soon returned to fight—or ratiier to assas¬ 
sinate—Baron de Mittaud, who had killed 
another of Ids brothers, though he, Mittaud, 
was a near relation to the Vitaux family. 
Accomiiiuiied by Boucicaut, and Boucicaut’s 
brother, Vitaux, disguised as a lawyer, waited 
in Baris for Mittaml, and not in vain. One 
day these three worthies met the baron and 
murdered him; but one of the Boucicanta 
•was woumled in the struggle. Unable to 
escape with his companions, and tracked by 
his blood, be was taken by the arShers and 
sent to the BastiUe. Interest was made 
for him at court, and he was pardoned; 
reappearing at tlie kind’s balls and levees 
■with as much gaiety and unconcern as if his 
week bad never been in peril Encouraged 
by this example, Vitaux also returned openly 
to Paris, this time with seven or eight com¬ 
panions, Beginning his metropolitan career 
by murdering Guart, the king’s favourite, 


who had opposed his pardon, but protected 
by the Due d’Alen^on, he was held harmless, 
though his was one of the foulest and most 
cold-l>looded crimes on record. However, 
not long after this, the Baron de Mittaud, 
brother to the one previously assitssiuated, 
met, fought, and killed Vitaux—th^paragon, 
as he was called, of France. ^ 

Qudhis and D’Entragues, two unworthy 
minions of Henry the Third, fought near the 
Porte Saint Antoine. Kiberac and Schom- 
berg—a German—were tlie seconds to D’En- 
tragues; Maugeriu and Livaret to Qu61us. 
When the two , principals were engaged 
Biberae went up to Maugerin, proposing that 
a reconciliation should be effected. 

“ Sir ! ” said Maugerin, angrily, “ I came 
here to fight, not to string beads.” 

“ Fight! with whom 1” asked Biberae. 

“ Witli you,”’said Maugerin. 

“ In that case let us then pray,” answered 
Biberae calmly, drawing his sword and 
dagger, and placing their hilts cross-wise. 
But his prayers were so long that Maugerin 
grew impatient and interrupted him. Where¬ 
upon they set to work; aud soon both fell 
dead. Sehomberg, animated by such a 
virtuous example, proposed the like pastime 
to Livaret; Ifivaret accepted; aud the Ger¬ 
man laid his cheek open at the fif'st cut. In 
revenge, Livaret pierced , him thi’ough the 
heart, and stretched him lifeless at his feet. 
D'Entragues •was severely wounded, but 
escaped, and'Qu^lus died the next day, Henry 
was disconsolate at his loss, aud had him 
bulled by the side of another ill-fated niluion, 
Saiut Megriu, assassinated by the Due de 
Guise at the gate of .the Louvre. Two years 
after this bloody fight, Livaret was killed in 
a duel with the Marquis de Fieunc; when 
his servant seeing him fall, stabbed DePienne 
on the field. 

Bossy d'Amboise was another of the royal 
favourites aud celebrated cut-throats of the 
day. In the Bartholomew miissacrcs he 
assassinated Antoine de Clermont, a near 
relation with whom he was at law; after¬ 
wards he fought Saint Plial, because Saint 
PbM had the letter X embroidered on 
bis clothes, and Bussy maintained it was 
a Y. Then he attacked Crillon in the Kue 
St. Honors, Crillon crying “ This is the hour 
of thy death ! ” as he defended himself; 
but they were separated. Finally he was 
killed by hired bravos in the service of the 
Count de Montaoreau, who met him at the 
place of assignation instead of the countess, 
to whom he had written, and with whom he 
had an intrigue. 

Henry the Fourth tried to pi-event the 
practice of duelling, but in vain. From 
fifteen hundred and eigbty-niue, when he 
ascended the tluroue, to sixteen hundred and 
seven, it was ealoulated that four thousand 
geutlemeu had lost their lives iu dqels. One 
of the most celebrated was that between 
Devdze, and SoeUles. The latter having 
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seduced tlw ftcrmcf's wife, they met; but 
[ though Devdze had planned an assassination 
rather than a duel, Soeilles escaped with a 
wound in the back. Again they met: this 
time Devdze simply fired a pistol at Lis rival, 
then ran away ; for which act of cowardice 
he was jhsmissed the army, ami Soeilles i‘e- 
ceived pOTnission to attack him whenever he 
found him, and to seize on his property how 
and where he would. A reconciliation wm 
patched up after tliis, and Soeilles was 
WtrOthed to Devdze’s sister ; but he meant 
revenge not marriage, and the poor girl was 
made the instrument of his revenge, lie 
betray^ ami ruiuetl her, then i-efused to 
marry. Deveze wayhiid, and this time posi¬ 
tively murdeml him; but he himself was 
murdered soon after by one D’Anbignac, | 
hired for the deed by a relative of Soeilles. 

Lag.irde Valois and Jiazanez were two 
famous swordsmen of that time. Bazanez, 
eager to light Lagavde, sent him a, hat 
trimmed with feathers, dariug him to wear 
it. Lagaiile put on the hat, of course, and 
went to seek Bazanez. They fought at once, ^ 
Lagarde wounding the other in the head at | 
the first blow, but bending his sword at the I 
same lime. Ilowever he ran him throngli | 
immediately after, saying;— | 

“ This is for the hat! ” (again the same i 
stroke) “ this is for the feathers ! ” (again) j 
“this IS for the loop.” All the while compli- j 
menting him on the elegant ftt of the hat 
and its perfect taste, ^zauez, streaming, 
with blood and furious with rage, rushed on ! 
him desperately, broke through his guard, and , 
stabbed liim no fewer than fourteen times. • 
Lagarde shiieking for mercy, while Bazanez' 
yelled, “ No ! no ! no! ” at eveiy thrust. | 
. Lagarde, prostrate and dying, yet found suffi-' 
cient strength to bite off a bit of his opponent’s 
chin and to break his head with the pommel, 
of his sword. While this revolting butcliery , 
was going on between these two scoundrels, j 
the Seconds were fighting in another part of i 
the.field, and one was soon laid dead. 

' (me bright example was afforded in thej 
, midst of all tliis criminal madness, by young; 

De Eeuly, the brave and noble anti-duellTst, i 
. whom no one could suspect of cowardice, Viut 
who would not fight : no, not even when 
pressed and insulted. Once, a man, who for | 
no quarrel, but’ for mere brutal curiosity j 
wished to make Iffm fight, waylaid him with j 
a friend—De Beuly riding alone and simply, 
accompanied by a servant. They set on him, 
but the ypung officer, one of the expertest 
swordsmen of his regiment, disarmed and j 
wounded them both; then them home: 
to his quarters, had their wounds dressed, | 
gave them some wine, and dismissed them. I 
,, ,^or did he ever sj>eak of, the transaction' 
s a^rwanls, even to the servant who was with 
hiHiV No one insulted De Beuly again. 

In . lAuis the Thirteenth’s reign, duels 
ibecaiue eyeu more satiguiaaryt, and brutal, j 
Die -lawp were against thcm.1 


Two men fought with knives in a tub, and 
two held each other by the left hand and 
hacked away with daggers in the right, llie 
Chevalier de Guise, a man in the prime of life, 
riding down the Uue St. HonorC, met the old 
Baron de Luz, witli whom he had a slight 
diffeivDce. Tlte clievalier challenged him on 
the spot, disinouiiteil, and muixlered him; 
then coolly rode oft) while the poor old man 
staggered into a shoemaker’s shop to die. 
This wa^ in sixteen hundred and thii’teon. 
De Luz had a son of the same age as the che¬ 
valier. He challenged his father’s murderer; 
De Guise accepted. The duel took place on 
horseback, and young De Luz was killed. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbnry, our ambassador 
to the French court at that time, was strongly 
infected with the provident disease, A very 
Quixote in the matter of ladies’ favours and 
ribbons, he was also jealous, in a rougher 
way, of the reputation of all rouowned 
duellists. He challenged many of them, 
notably Balaguy, but he could not get them 
to the point; and for .all his Quixotic chivaliy, 
was well laughed at by both squire aud d.ame, 
while the more celebrated swordsmen did not 
care to incut one w)]f)se discomfiture would 
add nothing to their honour. It was in 
this same reign, and in the year six¬ 
teen liuudred aud twenty-seven, tliai. De 
Botteville fought l)e Benvrou in the i’afisis 
Boyal. Montmorency le Comte de Bot¬ 
teville was the acknowledged master of 
the art in Paris. If is house was the 
rendezvous of all the fencei's and swonls- 
meu of the day, aud lie liiniself had slain 
some h.alf-score of men in duels more or less 
iniquitous; the cliief of which were with le 
Comte de Pontgibaud, whom he forcetl away 
from mass on Baster'Sunday, aud slew on the 
MOt, the Marijuis de Portes,and le Comte de 
Thorigny. He had always obtained his par¬ 
don, not with mueh trouble; but at last the 
king intimated to him that the royal clemency 
was exhausted, aud that he wouhl be for¬ 
given no more. 

In spite of this lie fought La Frdte 
between Poissy and Saint Germain, when, as 
his second was killed by La FrOte’s second, 
an order for his arrest was made out, aud he 
was fm’cod to fly to Flanders. After a short 
time the Archduchess applied to Louis for 
his pardon ; but without success. Irritated 
at this, De Botteville swore that ho would re¬ 
turn to Paris and light in the Palai.s Royal, 
in the very teeth of the king and law. And 
ho kept his word. He wrote to De Beuvron, 
Thori^ny’s friend, anxious to be his avenger; 
and after somejiralimiuary epistles a meeting 
was agreed on in the Palais Boyal, at two 
o’clock one certain aftenioon. After fighting 
with swords and daggers, neither getting 
the better of the otlier, they began to 
wrestle and struggle, when both asked for 
quarter. The game was a drawn one. De 
Botteville’s second, De Bussy, a celebrated 
swordsman, wks mortally .wounded ia the 
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throat, and La Berthe, another of the aeconda, 
w!is wounded also. Botteville and de Beu- 
vron went quietly to lunch at a barber’s shop 
dose by, while La Berthe had his wounds 
dressed, and poor de Bussy confessed to a 
friar and died. De Botteville fled lu^in; 
but, recognised by a sister of De Bussy, was 
brought back to Paris, tried for murder and 
beheaded ; sorely troubled about his mou¬ 
staches—the fine'st in France. A few years 
later the Due de Nemours and the Due de 
Beaufort—brothera-in-law—with four seconds 
aipiece, met to decide a quarrel, with pistols 
and swords. De Nemours was shot dead ; 
and of De Beaufort’s seconds, D’Henricourt 
was shot by the Marquis de Villars, and De 
Rls by the line d’Uzerclies. This was in six¬ 
teen hundred and fifty-two, after the acc(j|h 
sioii of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Le Comte de Coligny, one day leaving the 
apartment of liis lady love, Madame de Lon- 
gueville, C<>nd6’s sister, dropped a woman’s 
letter, which, amongst more pleasant and 
tender things, contained various malicious 
words againstMadame de Montbazou,motlier- 
in-law to Madame de Ghevreuse; between 
whom and De Longueville there was open 
war. The letter was found,and ascribed to Ma¬ 
dame de Longueville. She,'wishing to deny the 
charge, insisted that Coligny,her lover, should 
clialleuge De.Guise, the lover of Ma<lame do 
Montbiizon; which accordingly was done. 
The two men met in the Place Royale, and 
Coligny was mortally wounded ; the seconds, 
D’Estrade and De Bridieu, fought at the same 
time — all in open day—and Bridieu was 
severely hurt. It is singular that just seventy 
years before, the gi-audhither ot this Coligny, 
the noble Admiral and Huguenot, had been 
murdered in the Biirtholomew massacres by 
order of the graiuifather of the De Guise, who 
now killed the descendant. 

One day, le Comte de Rochefort drank him¬ 
self mad, with le Comte d’Harcourt and a 
large part)'. It was proposed that they should 
ail go ou the Pont Neuf and rob; an amuse¬ 
ment introduced by the Due d’Orloans. 
Rochefort and the Chevalier de Eieux, not 
wishing to join in that questionable sport, 
climbed np on the neck of the large bronze 
horse of Henry the Fourth, thence to look 
down on their com[ianions robbing the passers 
byofthcirpursesaudcloaks, Suddenlyaparty 
of archers appeared in sight, and the titled 
highwaymen took to their heels; but, De 
Rieux, in trying to get down, hung too 
heavily on to the bronze bridle of Jbe statue, 
broke it, and fell to the ground. He was 
captured, and both he and Rochefort were 
sent to the Cliatelet. De Rieux threw all the 
blame on Rochefort, who, when they were 
libemted, challenged him ; but, the Chevalier 
would not fight, though the count struck him 
with the flat of his sword to stir him up. 
However, Rochefort was determined to fight 
some one’; so, failing De Rieux he turned to 
Harcouit; but Harcourt decliufid on account 


of his rank. In revenge Rochefort and one 
of his creatures cut down all the finest trees 
on his estate, destroyed his preserves, and 
committed all sorts of depredations, until a 
relative of the count, one Breaute, a professed 
desj-fcrado, called out, disarmed and wounded 
Rochefort. The Cardinal Mazagfc, whose 
friend and tool Rochefort was, OTit him a 
pui'se of five hxindred crowns and his own 
sui-geon ; so little did even the Church in 
those days uphold order or repudiate crime. 
When recovered from his wound, Rochqfort, 
joined tiiis time by Des Plancliea, set out to 
further harry M. le Comte d’Harcourt; but, 
quarrelling by the way, they fell to fisticuffs 
with each other, and De§ Planches amused 
himself by peppering Rochefort as he poached 
on J larcourt’s preserves; excusing himself by 
saying that he thought it was the count and 
his gamekeepers. 

In sixteen hundred and sixty-three La 
Freie and De Chalais were leaving a ball¬ 
room together. I'hey had long been on bad 
terms, and La Friite pushed against Chalaia 
rudely. A meeting was agreed on, of three 
against three; which, coming to the king’s 
ears, lie sent Saint Aigiiau with a message 
to Ija Fi dte, telling him that if lie went out 
he sliould have his throat cut. Saint Aignau, 
wlio was a relation to I^a Frdte, delivered 
his message, but as a corollary stayed behind 
to fight against the Marquis d’Autin, who 
was hunted iip for the occasion, so as to 
make a grander party of four against four. 
Ixmis was excessively angry at this gross act 
of disobedience, and the noble duellists had 
all to fly tlie country. Duelling brought no 
sense of sin or shame witli it, under any cir- 
cumslauces. It was a legal oiTence, being 
against the royal ordonnaiicos ; hut it carried 
no moral obloquy along witli its legal penal¬ 
ties. When the Marquis de Donza was on 
the eve of execution tor the murder of his 
brother-in-law, his only reply to his confessor 
who exhorted him to repent of his crime, 
was, ‘‘ Sandis ! do you call one of the cleverest 
thrusts in Gascony a crime 1 ” 

It was only after many generations thalHhe 
anti-duelling society, founded by the priest of 
Saint Sulpice, M. Oiler, and enrolling as 
its first member the brave and virtuous 
Marquis de Fuufilon, made any way with the- 
public. As yet, duels were honourable, neces* 
saiy, and a title to distinctiou in the minds 
of ail. Sometimes, however, they had a ludi¬ 
crous side. Hladailluu sent a challenge to the 
Marquis de iiivard, who had lust a leg at 
the siege of Pay Cerda. The marquis 
accepted; but sent with his answer a case 
of surgical instruments, insisting that 
daillan should first lose his leg, so as to place 
them on an equal footing together. The joke 
hindered the duel. La Fontaine, too, was 
forced by a friend into figiiting a duel with a 
certain young ofiicer, whose attentions to 
Madame were more expressive than becom¬ 
ing. The good, peaceful, old plrilosopher grum- 
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i-ely at having to get up early in the lamp. A short time after this, having a 
r to march out to figlrt ft man he liked, pique against Le Cojnte de Bavidre, he fol-. 
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.a provincial clerk called Bouton, and wounded admission into their family.” For the l,)e 
him. The duchess deprived ji’Aydie of his Lixeu blood wjis older than the I'lchclien, 
preferment, and forced him to become a and the prince had the sting of truth in his 
Knight of Malta, for having fought with one I taunt. They met in the trendies tliat night; 


80 far beneath him. But, the pugnacious they were both serving together ct tlic siege 
Bouton pursued and fought the abb6 four of Piiilipsberg. 

times; and then the duchess brought the Du Viglian, of Saintonga, was the Don 
before the Court of Honour, under the Juan of that time. Hackney ecachiiioii 
presidency of the Marslial de Chamilly. The and tradesmen’s wives, ealling to present 
coilrt and the marshal were disgusted at their bills, took them back unpaid, and 
“this fellow Bouton, who dared to call them left him good wiehes ami money iuHtcad. 
my lords,” and they ordered D’Aydie to be He bewitched every one, and the Archbishop 
imprisoned for degrading himself so far as to of Paris said of him that lie was “the scr- 
fight with such a low-born clown', as for him, pent of the terrestrial paradise,’ Of course 
he was discharged;^ as being beneath their he was always in trouble of some soit, and 
notice. But, the duchesa got him hanged; was once nearly killed in a duel with i^e 
to the horror of all Paris. This was in the Comte de Meiilan. When recovered, lie fell 
^Kegentfs time, before the majority of Louis love with Mademoiselle de Soissons, who 
the Fifteenth; the same regent who, though loved him with that singular jiassion always 
he “thought duellmg had gone too much the lot of Don Juans to receive. Slie was 
out of fashion,” lectured tw6 officers who severely lectui'ed by her aunt, and shut up in 
fought about an Angola cat, saying, “ they theeonventofMutitmartre; Du Vighanuruicr- 
r.should lui,ve fought with daws, not swords,” stood the use of rope-ladders, and Montmartre 
celebrated Law of Lamdston fought and had walls which might be scale<l. He amt 
his man. bis princess met in her cloister its they h.'id 

^ore Louis the Fifteentb’s majority, the before met in her hotel, and matters went on 
^ -jMe ^ohellen .began his notable courses swimmingly till the ro]>e-ladilor was foaiul, 
^ aJ^Mith of only twenty, by attacking and and Baron d’Ugeon, De Soissons’ eousift, 


#biUMiffg^Le CoUitede Ga<c4, under a street demanded aatisfection. .They met, and 


to the officer, complaining of the necessity he who took De Bichclieu into custody as the 
was uidjH:, and assuring him of his good-will, aggressor. Taken before the Court of Honour 
The y^mg man bowed, smiled, and before where all the noble youth of France were 
La Fontaine had well fumbled at his fii-st assembled bareheaded, he was forced to 
guard, whipped the sword out of his hand ; apologise to De Bavidre; but they were 
then expressing his extreme regret at the none the better friemls. 

mroumstknce, he lectured the philosopher A few years, full of diverse scampislmoss, 
■on folly, and expressed his intention of rolled on, and then Albani, iiefihew to Pgpe 
never entering his house again, since his 'Clement the lilcventh, applied to him for ways 
visits were so misunderstood. La Fontaine j and means to circumvent Madame Grdqui- 
waa in despair. He embraced bis dear i Blancliefort, who, to the wotidi'r i^f the world, 
friend again and again, and swore that he j and the exception of her age, was a woman of 
would fight him on the sjtot if he did not nnbleniieheil virtue. A plan was formed ba- 
retnrn homo with him then, and visit him a.s fween these two worthies; and Albani, 
usual. The officer conseoted ; and Madame disguised iis a servant, and furnished with 
la Fontahie’s rewjird was, what it had been strong letters of reconiraeudnliou from Uiche- 
before. Sometimes, honour prevented the lieu, entered Madame Cioijui-Blanohefort’s 
giving of satisfaction ; and a general charao- service ; hut, before long, betrayed himself, 
ter, of what we would call blackguardism, held and Mv’as kicked out of the house for his 
amanharmlcss, inasmuch a.8 gentlemen would pains. Richelieu was locked up in tlie 
not meet him. Oneoftbia sort complained to HasLille for his share in the nuitter. When 
a Marshal of France that he had been slapped liberated, the young Marquis d’Aumont, a 
in the face, and asked wh.at he should lad of sixteen, fought and wounded liim in 
Jo '? “Gio and wash it off! ” said the marshal, the hip, so that it was expeetcid he would be 
turning on his heel. Another, who had been lame I'oi’ life. D’Aumont wis a kinsman 
thrown out of a window up-stairs for cheat- of hladamo Blanchefoi't. In seventeen hurl¬ 
ing at cards, was counselled by his friend, dred and thirty-four, Richelieu killed his 
“neverto play at cards again excepting on tire kinsman, the Prince de. Uxen ; who himself 
ground-flioor and Brisseuil refused to light Iiad killed the Manpiis dc Ligueville, um le 
with a detected sharper ; but eventually was to Richelieu’s wife ; the quarrel arihit:g from 
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Du Vigban received three severe wounds 
in his side. Nothing daunted, however, 
he scaled the walls of Moutroartre that 
very night; but to no purpose ; the princess 
was under the safe keei.ing of wardci-s and 
Iwlts, and poor Du Vighau bad to rciuain in 
the cold cloisters all night alone. His wounds 
brokeoutintoafearfuUucuiorihage: audwheu! 
Hie morning came, the nuns found the hapless 
youth lying dead oif the stone pavement. 

“ Ija botte de Saint Evremont,” was a pass 
invented by that most noted duellist. He 
and Saint Foix were rivals in fame, and both 
were witty, insolent, gooil natin ed, and ca¬ 
pricious. Saint Foix had a duel with a genllc- 
nian, whom he saw at the Calc Frocope, 
eating a bavaroise. “A confounded Viad 
dinner for a ^eiillcman,” said Saint Foix. 
The stranger called him out, and wounded 
him. “Sir,"’ said Saint Foix, “bandaging 
his wound, “ if yon had killed me T should 
still have said lhat a bavaroise is a confounded 
bad dinner for- a genllernau.” 

In seventeen hundred .'ind seventy-eight 
the Comte d'Artois (aftervai'<ls Charles the 
Ninth) fought with the I’rincc dc Cond6 
(Due de Jioujbon), forluiving struck Madame 
la Duchessede Hmirbonne; who, at a masked 
ball, annoyed Madame de C’arillac, the cbdre 
amie of D’Artois,—formerly hohiing the 
same position with the Due de Honrhon; the 
duchess being also in love with the future 
raoiiJireh. It was a bloodless duel, where, 
after a v.ast deal of parade, the oifended 
parties embraced. The Chevalier d’Eim 
lived, too, at this period;—tliat strange 
mythic biiiig, the expert swordsman, the 
elevor diplomatist, the man in woman’s 
clothes, or the woman in man’s clothes—no 
one righily knew which. Certain it is that 
D’Eon was made to wear woman’s clothes, 
whatever the reason may have been — 
whetlier De Ouereby’s bonour, whom he 
had insulteii, or becau.se of D’Aiguillon’s 
spite, or lor state reasons, or haply for 
natural ones—whatever ijnay have been the 
cause, it is historically true tluit the Chevalier 
d’Eon ilressed as a woman, or that a woman 
assumed the name, and habits, and costume of 
a man. D’Eon’s noted aftair was with the 
Comte de Cuerchy, whom he struck in the 
—the Comte being the ambassador in 
Loudon, to whose ambassade D’Eou was 
attached. There was no duel, but the young 
Comte de Oucrchy, after his father’s death, 
sought to meet D’Eon; whereon his mother, 
dreading a meeting with the matiy-o duellist 
for her im xperienced son, petitioned for a 
renewal of the order for the chevalier to wear 
female ajijiarel again ; and once more D’Eon 
w'as plunged into petticoats and head-dresses. 

The Marquis de Tenteniac once challenged 
the whole pit of a theatre ; and Ney would 
have fought again, as luauy times before, tlie 
public battles of his regiment, had not the 
colonel seised him by his coat-tails, and 
dragged him thus, backward, to the black- 


jhole. £^iwever, he met his antagonist after¬ 
wards,—the fencing master of a chasseur regi¬ 
ment,—and wounded him in the swoi*d-arm, 
crippling him for life. When Nej’s fortune-s 
rose, he sought him out and pensioned him. 
A young officer insulted a eolonei of the 
French Guards, who declared him^HLgainsfc 
duelling; calling him a coward, aflilRiiking 
him on the face. The colonel met him the 
next day, with a large piece of comi-plaister 
on the cheek which nad been struck. They 
fought; and the young man was wounded 
in toe sword-arm. The colonel bowed, put 
up his weapon, took off the piaisler, and cut 
off one aide of it. When the wound was healed, 
the colonel called him out again, and again 
wounded him, cutting off anotlier piece of Ids 
plaistCT. Again, and arain, and again, this 
happened, the colonel always wounding the 
poor youth, and always cutting off a piece of 
his plaistcr, until it was reduced to tho size 
of a,shilling. And then they met for the 
last time;—the colonel ran him through, and 
laid him dead at his feet, coolly taking off 
all that w.as left of the plaister, and laying 
it on the ground beside the dead ho<ly. 

In seventeen hundred and eighty-five, the 
Comte de Gersdoiff cliallenge<l M. Id Favre 
by the public prints ; using strong language 
and offering him a hundred louis (For for his 
travelling expenses, if he would but go and 
meet biro. Favre accepted the challenge, 
but not the louis d’or; and the field was set. 
They stood at twenty-five paces, and fired 
once; wide of the mark on both sides. Their 
seconds then came forward and complimented 
them on their courage; the principals em¬ 
braced, forgave, and were reconciled. There 
was another and a later French duel, to the 
full as ridiculous as this. In eighleou hun¬ 
dred and twenty-six, the Mar-qiiis de Livroa 
and M. du Trone met in the forest of Senart, 
near the ch3.teau of Madame do Cayla. Du 
Trone, a young advocate, came dressed in the 
costume of a modem Greek, and the duel 
took place on horseback; the weapons— 
sabres; the seconds—Uiree a side. At the 
first onset, the marquis was dismounted, and 
both were slightly wounded; hut, the gen¬ 
darmes came and put a stop to the mock 
heroics of these two simpletons before any 
real damage was done; and the romantic 
youths were marched off from the gaze of the 
one hundred and fifty spectators, whom the 
folly of their raree-show had dmwn together. 
The fiasco of that honourable encounter was 
sublime ; almost as sublime as the duels 
between women which flutter through the 
sterner records crowding the French annals. 

And now duels come so thick and fast, that 
we cannot even enumerate them. Literary 
men, artists, friends, strangers, and enemies 
all seem to spend their lives—andi lose them 
—in fighting duels for every conceivable 
and inconceivable cause. Fayau kijled Saint 
Mnrcellin, his former friend, for a mere liter¬ 
ary discussion; Saint Aulaire was killed 
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t)l»eKaM of (k paragraph in hia orai^on on the fire! For God’s sake, don’t firePiu6 stood, 
!Onho de Feltre; Sdgur vas wounded by brayely and qnictly, fionting his enemy. 
General Gonraatid on acoonot of bis Cam* After a lapse oi seveial miuntc*!, during 
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nsht for the honour of classic and 
llUerature; Garnarey, the artist, 


ger, and his ball passed through Pru6’s heai t. 
We will close this bubuct of madness and 
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i^dtO^ain Baynouard of the Carav^ne ; wickedness «ith a letiibutive story of a duel 
M^ter, Armand Cam 1, editor of the National, between an Eughshinan and a Frcuchniaii. A 
hnd ^nz Laboiie, another editor, fought certain English gentleman who was a icgular 
And wounded each other,—later stiU, Can el frequenter of the gieeu room of Diury Kano 
WIW killed by Emile de Girardin; IJarthf- Thealie in the days of Lord liyion’s com¬ 
ity, editor of the Peupic Souveiam, killed mittee, and who aIwa>R stood quietly on tho 
Davidi editor of the Garde National, and hearthrug Ihoic, with his baok to the fiie, 
Alexandre Dumas fought Gaiilaidct, las was m his usual place uue night when a nar* 
co-creator of La Tour de Nesle, fortunately rative was related byauolhergenlliman newly 
without damage on either bide; Tiobiiant rctuiued horn the contmeut,«f ahariior-dncl 
shot Pdheier of the Gome department on ac- that had taken place in Puns. AjoungKng- 
eouiit of a popular song; and General Bugeaud lishman—a mere boy—had been despoiled iii a 
shotDulong, a lawyer, after the latter had gaming-house m the Palais I’oyal, had charged 
mode a written apology: while du^ls on acertainganiingCount with cheating him,had 
account of wives and sisters were aliuobl as gone out with the (*uunt, hnd w asted his fire. 


nqmcrous as there were fiur women in France. 

Monsieur Manuel, a Pole, a married man 
of middle age, had for his hiend Monaieui 


and had been slam by the (juunt under the 
fiightfiil (iiciirastiud s of the Count’s walk 
ing u]) to Jum, laying his h.iiKl on bis heait. 


Beaumont^some ten orfifteeujearshib junior, sajiiig, “ You are abiave fellow—have you a 
Both ‘were stock-brokers. By anonymous mothei 1 ” nnd on his leplynig m Iho affirnia- 
IsttiOn Monsieur Manuel was mformed that live, lemaiking coolly, “lam sorry foi hei,” 
Beaumont and his wife were on terms scarcely and blowing his victim's bra i ns out. The 
consistent with his honour and her duties, gentleman on Uae heaithrug paused in takuig 
He did not trust only to these letters, but a pinch of bnufl to hear this stoiy, and 
diseovered for himseu that the chaige was obaeived with gicat placidity, “laniafiaid 
true; whereupon he left Paris, his wife I must kill that rascal.” A few uiglits 
remaining behind with hei lover. Some time elapsed, duimg whiili the green loom heatUi- 
after he returned on business, and encouu- lug was without him, aud then he re ap- 
tered Beaumont on the excliange. They peared precisely as before, and only ineideut- 
qtuUMlled, and Manuel challenged him; ally mciitioued in the com so of the evening, 

“Gentlemen- .- . - 


qtuUMlled, and Manuel challenged him; the al^ mciitioued in the com so of the evening, 
IWJtt d^ they met^ aud Manuel was shot “ Gentlemen—1 killed that lascal' ” He had 
dead. The authorities lefused to allow him gone over to Fans on purpose, had tiacked 
to be buried in consecrated ground, because the C’ouut to the same gauiiiig-liouse, had 
he had fallen in a due], but popular clamour thiow n a gkiss of wme in his face in the 


forced the point; then the priest would not 
read the burial-service over him, until a fresh 


presence of all the company assembled there, 
had told him that he was come to avenge his 


and noisy dispute, the peoi 
and poor Manuel was bi 


my, and poor Manuel was bulled with 
tlia foB lites of the church. Beaumont was 
0 ^ 0 ^ to dy: but what became of Madame 
no one knew. 

Vim moat atrodouB duel of modem times 
i| ttie that took place near New Orleans, 
ttvo Frenchmen—Hippolyte Throuet 
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with 
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